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- Part 8: Punjab 1896-1924 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
: Sind 1936-1939; Burma 1938-1942: 


Bihar and Orissa 1920 


Part 8 consists of newspaper reports for the Punjab 1896-1924; Sind 1936-1939; Burma 
1938-1942; Bihar and Orissa 1920. The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific 
and Africa Department at the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in 
the Record Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 


consist of abstracts of Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the different regions 


of India. 


Introduction 


After the First Anglo-Sikh War from 1845 to1846, the area of the Punjab between the 
Sutlej and Beas rivers and Kashmir were ceded to Britain. Some British troops were 
stationed in the Punjab to oversee the regency of Maharaja Dhalip Singh who was a 
minor and the Sikh army was reduced greatly in size. In 1848 unrest spread throughout 
the Punjab between the Sikh troops and the British which developed into the Second 
Anglo-Sikh War. This resulted in the annexation of the Punjab by the British East India 
Company in 1849 and the Punjab becoming a province of British India. 


The geographical and political predominance of the Punjab made it one of Britain’s most 
important assets with Lahore as a centre of learning and culture and Rawalpindi 
becoming an important centre for the British army. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the Punjab became a centre for anti-British 
sentiment and called for independence from Britain, culminating in the Indian National 
Congress proclaiming independence from Lahore in 1930. The All-India Muslim League 
grew stronger in this period and in 1940 the Lahore Resolution of the League to work for 
Pakistan made the Punjab a centre stage for the violence between the majority Muslims 
and the Hindu and Sikh minorities which was to result in the ultimate partition of the 

in 1947. 
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Punjab Newspaper Reports, 1896-1924 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten-abstracts of the contents of 
Native Newspapers published in the Punjab. The early reports contain a list.of the 
newspapers looked at, divided into Urdu, Hindi and Gurmukhi. The place of publication 
is given and the circulation number. Hamdard-i-Hind for example in 1900 had a 
readership of 500 which had grown by 1903 to 3,300. The later reports are divided into 
English, Urdu, Persian and Gurmukhi. 


Around 100 newspapers were looked at weekly giving a wide spectrum of opinion, 


including: Arya Gazette, Jahan Numa, Kaisari Akhbar, Lahore Punch, Punjab, Punjab 


Theosophist. The majority of the reports contain an extra section devoted to topical 
subjects such as the Punjab disturbances. These give extracts on the subject from extra- 
provincial newspapers in cities such as Calcutta and Viswamitra. 


The earlier abstracts are divided into the following themes: 


Political, Home and Abroad 
General Administration 
Kine Killing 

Native States 

Legislation 


Later abstracts have additional themes of Education and Communal and Religious. 


Topics are wide ranging, with much on the call for independence and the growth in 
popularity of Gandhi. Topics include: 


Famine 

The Congress movement 

Complaints against the police 

Cholera 

The situation in China, Russia, Turkey 
Native Press 

Zamindars 

Assaults by Europeans on Indians 
Visits by the Viceroy 

Punjab Alienation Bill 

Establishment of military colleges 
Railways — expansion, grievances 
Muhammedans and the National Congress 
Political prisoners in India 

All-India Muslim League 

Letter bombs 


e Indian Press Act 

e Indian students in England 
e Hindu University 

e Afghan campaign 

e Rowlatt Act 

e National Congress 


Introduction — 


Karachi was the first part of Sind to be occupied by the British East India Company in 
1839, and by 1843 all of the remaining parts (except for the state of Khairpur) were under 
the jurisdiction of the British. Sind was made part of the Bombay Presidency in 1847 and 
the British built railways, developed the postal service, constructed canals and opened up 
education to all. 


Sind became a vociferous centre for freedom from British rule. In 1918 the Sind branch 
of the All-India Muslim League was established by Ghulam Muhammad Bhurgari and 
Abdullah Haroon was elected President in 1920. Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the prominent 
Muslim leader, was educated at the Sindh-Madarsat-ul-Islam in Karachi and later 
practiced law there. 


In 1936 Sind became a separate province and after the partition of Pakistan and India in 
1947 it regained its self rule. 


Sind News r reports, 1936-1939 

The newspaper reports consist of typed monthly abstracts of Indian newspapers published 
in Sind for an important period in its history. Lists of newspapers are not given but the 
name of the paper and the issue referred to are given next to the abstract. 


Newspapers consulted include: Sind Observer, Public Opinion, Sind Sentinel, Sind 
Samachar, Karachi Daily, Daily Gazette, Maha Gujerat. 


The material is not divided into themes but all manner of subjects are covered including 
_ WWII, self government, foreign politics, the Native Press and Gandhi. 


Topics include: © | 


e All-India Muslim League ) 
e Rejection of the Federation by Indian Princes | 


© Re-election of Subash Bose as President of the Indian National Congress 


ians’ attitude to Britain’s involvement in World War II 
© Partition of Palestine | 


Abdication of Edward VI 

Withdrawal of Indian troops from Abyssinia 
Establishment of the Federal Court 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s attacks on the Press Laws 

Gandhi’s policy of non-violent boycotts 

Gandhi’s faith in Dominion status for India 

Congress Party’s success in the General Election of 1937 


Burma 


Introduction 


After the Third Anglo-Burmese War Burma was made a province of India in 1886, with 
the capital at Rangoon. After the opening of the Suez Canal the demand for Burmese rice 
grew and much of the land was taken over for cultivation of the crop. The work was 
mostly carried out by indentured Indian labourers and whilst the Burmese economy grew 
all the power and wealth remained in British hands. The civil service and the army were 
staffed by Indians and the Anglo-Burmese community and there was much discontent 
among the Burmese. 


By the beginning of the twentieth century the nationalist movement, Young Men’s 
Buddhist Associations had begun to take shape and a new generation of Burmese leaders 
who had been educated abroad began to clamour for more autonomy for Burma. In the 
1920’s there were strikes by university students and anti-tax protests. This came to a head 
in 1930 when the Galon rebellion had to be put down by British troops and the Dobama 
Asiayone (We Burmans Association) was formed. A second university strike by students 
took place in 1936 which spread to Mandalay and led to the formation of the All Burma 
Students Union. The unrest culminated with Burma becoming a separately administered 
territory in 1937. In 1938 discontent in the oilfields of Burma turned into a general strike 
and in Rangoon and Mandalay protestors were killed by the British. 


Ba Maw served as the first Prime Minister of Burma, but was succeeded by U Saw from 
1939 until 1942 when he was arrested by the British for communicating with the 
Japanese. 


The Communist Party of Burma was co-founded in 1939 by Aung San. When the 
Japanese invaded Bangkok in December 1941 Aung San announced the formation of the 
Burma Independence Army and hoped that the Japanese would rally to his side but 
instead they asked Ba Maw to form a government. He was declared head of state and his 
cabinet included Aung San as War Minister. In 1943 the Japanese declared Burma 
independent but this turned out to be a sham and in 1945 the Burma National Army rose 
up against the Japanese and Aung San began negotiations with the British which lead to 
the rout of the Japanese from Burma by May 1945. 


newspaper reports are divided into weekly abstracts. The lists of newspapers 
consulted show a wide variety of opinions. Titles include: New Mandalay Sun, Progress, 
New Light of Burma, Deedok, Sun, Daily Gujerati, Thakin Thadinsa. 


_ Most of the monthly reports begin with a very interesting general introduction which 
ives an overview of the week’s news and the material is then divided into the following 
emes: 


olitical 
ilitary 
ducational 
ommunal 
conomic 
iscellaneous 


: 


opics covered include: 


Hunger strikes and political unrest 
Independence for Burma 
Immigration of Chinese and Indian workers 
WWII, the Japanese and Nazis 
urmese Army 
axes : 
odernisation of agriculture and industry 
eform of the education system 
iots and demonstrations 
oalition government 
ituation in Mandalay . 
trikes by oil-field workers and students in Rangoon 
eligious disturbances between Hindus and Muslims 


1¢ territories of Bihar and Orissa were part of the Bengal Presidency, the largest British 
vince in India until 1912 when they were separated from Bengal after a long local 


ent al andhi. In 1936 the Province was divided into two: 
Bihar and Jharkhand and Orissa and the princely states. 


BBO 


ihar and Orissa Newspaper Reports, 9-16 October 1920 


nly two weeks of reports exist. They are divided into: 


oreign Politics 
ative States 
ome Administration 
eneral 
iscellaneous 


here is a separate section for Oriya Newspapers. 


opics included are: 


Police 
Working of the courts 
ail sentences 
ducation 
ailways — 
rish politics 
WwW I 
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TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with 
recommended and established guide-lines for the production of microform of 
superior quality. These conform to the recommendations of the standard guides 
to good microforming and micropublishing practice. 


Attention should be drawn to the nature of the material. As with all printed 
sources the inking is variable. Darker and lighter inks, or a dark ink and a light 

encil note, can appear on the same page. There are instances when the paper 
has been badly stained, discoloured, or faded with exposure to light over a period 
of time. Some pages are torn, crumpled or cropped. Occasionally volumes have 
been tightly bound and material is slightly obscured in the inner margin. The 
curvature towards the spine of such volumes inevitably results in some distortion 
of the text. Sometimes the original. paper is quite thin and this results in 
showthrough which can make the print difficult to read. Every effort has been 
made to minimise these difficulties and some openings are microfilmed more 
than once in an attempt to bring out all the features of the original. Nevertheless 
these original characteristics present difficulties of image and contrast which 
stringent tests and variations of density cannot entirely overcome. 


The most responsible care has been exercised in the filming of this unique 
collection and every effort has been made to ensure that this microform 
publication meets the standards established by the Association for Information 
and Image Management (AIIM), the American National Standards Institute 
(ANSI) and prevailing European standards. 
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. (a)=Foreign. 


1. The Watan (Lahore), of the 22nd December 1911, has a paragre h 
| entitled “The Turco-Italian War and Muslin 
ae loyalty.” The attitude of Indian Muhammadans, 
says the paper, towards the Turco-Italian War can under no circumstances be 
regarded as subversive of British neutrality. Hven the Anglo-Indian papers 
have admitted that Indian Muhammadans are extremely loyal to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, and that their loyalty is based on a solid foundation. They 
certainly cannot be charged with disloyalty for expressing feelings of regret 
and sorrow at the brigandage of Italy. Their loyalty has been tried on the 
most crucial occasions, and has not been found wanting. After referring to 
the conduct of Italy in waging war against Turkey and practising unheard- 
of oppression on Arabian men, women and children in Tripoli, the paper says 
that the conduct of Indian Muhammadans in collecting funds in aid of the 
Muslim sufferers from the war is not in the least opposed to British neutrality. 
They are sure that England is not a partisan of Italy in the present war. 
They should, however, bear in mind that the present is a very critical time, 
and they are surrounded by hostile neighbours who try their utmost to make 
even their good deeds appear black in the eyes of Government. Although 
they have full confidence in the British authorities’ sense of justice, they — 
should be careful not to afford any malignant person an opportunity of mis- 
representing them. They should also take care that the Red Crescent Society 
does not take any steps to send volunteers consisting of Indian Muhammadans 
to join the Turkish army against the Italians without the sanction of the 
Government of India. If. they act in this way, they are free to show their 
heart-felt sympathy for Turkey, to pray for the success of the Turks, to collect 
subscriptions in aid of the Muslim sufferers in Tripoli, to quietly boycott Italian 
goods, and to adopt every constitutional means of expressing their deep 
abhorrence and indignation at the conduct of the Italians. , : 


(6)— Home. 


2. The Bharat (Jullundur), of the 22nd December 1911, has a para- 
graph headed “ Government is committing a mis- 
lh cacaaiell ae Capital to take.” The modification of the Partition of Bengal, 
says the paper, is an ordinary affair, and even the 
Bengalis have admitted that it is a small matter compared with the transfer 
of the Capital to Delhi. There can be no doubt that the Government has 
committed a gross mistake in making this transfer. It is an admitted fact that 
Bengal is the commercial and intellectual centre of India, and all those move- 
ments which, rightly or wrongly,. have gone to make modern India, have 
originated in that (part of the) country. These movements, however, are apt. 
to create numerous difficulties, and it is’ most necessary for Government - to 
check or arrest them, which can only be done if Government remains in e¢lose 
touch with public opinion. The transfer of the Capital to Delhi is probably as 
bad as the retention of the Government of India at Simla all the year round. 
The transfer has given the people an opportunity of suspecting that Government — 
wishes to fight shy of the above-mentioned difficulties, and is anxious to inflict, 
_ punishment on those who have created them. It is also an admitted fact that, 
- the transfer will inflict severe material and commercial injuries on Calcutta. 


3. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 29th December 1911, says that 
-" ee mae by the new administrative changes announced 
ill te Sandie ramve enanges on the occasion of the recent Darbar, Delhi and 

san : its enyironments will. be taken away from the 
Punjab. It is true that neither the Punjabis nor the Punjab Government 
have offered any opposition to the change, but, nevertheless, the Punjab should 
receive compensation for this loss, and this being the case,. it is advisable 
that Sind should be annexed to this province. | 3 | 


8 


4. The Bharat (Jullundur), of the 22nd ‘December 1911, publishesa 


paragraph headed “The ingratitude o the Ob- 
The annulment of the Partition sonyer,”’. From a perusal, says the paper, of the 
tin sannecnceaai despatch which Lord Hardinge- forwarded Po vo 
scretary of State for India suggesting modifications in. the measure for the 
Petite of Bengal, it is evident that it was not: so much through. fear as 
through a desire to conciliate Bengal that the Government of India was pleased 
to suggest those modifications. It-is:‘this consideration which has brought : 
about the modification of the Partition, and it is this same consideration which 
has led the people to raise shouts of joy all over the country. | It has, however, 
now transpired that there is a large “number of people in the country, who, . 
instead of feeling joy at these pronouncements, are expressing» their disapproe ° 
bation of the annulment of the Partition. These persons have hitherto. been | 
mostly numbered amongst the European community, but the Observer also 
has now thought fit to join them. In a recent issue that paper opines that 
the annulment of the Partition of Bengal has benefitted Hindus alone, and 
has inflicted on Muhammadans severe injuries, for which the transfer of the 
Capital of the British Indian Empire to Delhi scarcely forms an adequate re- 
compense. It is also of opinion that a right-minded person cannot but 
observe, after perusing the papers in connection with the above-mentioned 
measures, that the King-Emperor paid a visit to India merely to seek a pretext 
for undoing the Partition of Bengal. Is it not the height of ingrati- 
tude on the part of the editor of the Observer, asks the Bharat, to write: 
in this strain ? The King-Emperor’s visit to India is an occasion of universal 
rejoicing, and it is not desirable that it should be regarded with regret and 
sorrow. Nothing can surpass in bare-faced impudence this attempt to mis-: 
interpret and misrepresent the significance of the Royal visit to India. After 
remarking that even Lord Curzon, who was mainly responsible for carrying 
out the Partition of Bengal, did not consider it opportune to opposethe annul- 
ment of the measure, the paper takes the Observer to task for doing so. 
at the present juncture, and remarks that itis a pity that the paper named 
has not even stopped there, but has gone so far as to assert that it was 
through fear that the Government of India transferred the Capital to Delhi. 
Has it come to this, it asks, that, in the words of the Pioneer, attempts are 
made in season and out of season to inflame the, minds of Muslims, even in 
the smallest matters, and that no heed is paid to the policy pursued by _ the 
British authorities in political matters, and that opposition is offered to it with- 
out any legitimate ground whatsoever? Are not these writings calculated to 
overstep the bounds of law, and create excitement in the country ?P 


- The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 22nd December 1911, publishes a 
paragraph headed ‘Opposition to the royal boons by a Muslim newspaper.” 
After stating that a communication opposing the royal boons has been 
published in the Observer, the paper remarks on the strong and objectionable 
language in which it has been written. Can there be a bolder and more 
shameful insinuation, it asks, than to allege that His Majesty the King- 
Emperor came to India, not to celebrate his coronation, but merely to announce 
the annulment of the Partition of Bengal ? At the present moment, when the 
people are rejoicing throughout the country over the coronation celebrations, 
and are expressing their feelings of loyalty to the throne, it is a gross insult to 
declare that His Majesty’s visit to India was a mere pretext for undoing the 
Partition. Probably not even an. Anglo-Indian newspaper would, under the » 
present circumstances, have dared to display such effrontery as the Observer. 
has done. Moreover, can there be a greater insult to the mighty British Lion 
than the assertion that the Government of India transferred its Head-quarters 
to Delhi through fear, not considering it safe to remain (at Calcutta). If 
this is not sedition, it is difficult to say what sedition is. This attitude on the 
part of the Observer shows that “our Muhammadan brethren ’’ have become 
too . fastidious, and are ready to threaten Government, even in smal] matters 
which may happen to be opposed to théir views. The time has come for this 
to be brought to the notice of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, in the 


#§ 


Punjab Legislative Council, by some. Hon'ble Member, so‘ that * the Observer . 
and papers of a similar nature may receive a lesson, and be kept from straying . 
from the right path. oe | iss 


he Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the Ist January 1912, writing under — 
the heading “The beginning of a bad spirit amongst Muhammadans,” refers 
to the above-mentioned communication, and regrets that, although Muham- - 
madans have received special concessions from Government in consideration 
of their admitted loyalty, some short-sighted Muhammadan journalists are © 
engaged in causing friction between their co-religionists and Government. ’ 
Tf Government and Muhamu.adan statesmen take no steps to put an end to 
this state of affairs, it is quite pc-sible. that these .journalists will succeed in 
causing as much deplorable estrangement between Government and the | 
followers of the Prophet as existed between Government and Bengalis, and | 
which the advent of His Majesty the King-Emperor in the country has mat en | 
removed. Itis tobe hoped that the Muhammadan leaders will regard with 
- abhorrence the spirit in which the above communication has been written, 
and prove to Government that they have no sympathy with such writings. 


5. The Jhang Sial (Shang), of the 23rd December 1911, has a note 
e _. . entitled “ The royal boons and political prisoners.” 
The royal boons and political Phe paper understands that 11,763. prisoners, both - 
prisoners. ; 8 “ee “ss 
civil and criminal, have been released in honour of © 
the Delhi Darbar, and says that although there are undoubtedly among the 
ex-convicts one or two journalists who were punished for sedition, the arrange- 
ment has not given satisfaction to the Indian people. They were anxious to 
see a large number of political prisoners set free, and entertained the hope that 
Tilak would be restored to l’berty, and Babu Arabindo Ghosh and others, who 
have been living in exile through fear of arrest, allowed to return to their | 
homes. After remarking that there were no political prisoners at the time of 
the great Darbars of 1877 and 1902, it states that now-a-days, when not a few 
Indians have been sent to jail for serving their native land by means fair or 
foul, it is only natural that the people should be anxious to see these political 
prisoners set at liberty. In conclusion, it expresses the hope that His Excel- 
lency.the Viceroy will reassure the public by ordering the release of a larger 
number of prisoners in honour of this great occasion, bearing in mind the fact 
that at the previous Darbars so many as 16,188 prisoners were released, as com- 
pared with 11,763 on the present occasion. | 


6. The Haq (Delhi), of the 22nd December 1911 (received on the 38rd 
January 1912), has a note entitled “ Why has the — 
Indian press been deprived of boons granted by the . 
King-Emperor ?” It was hoped, says the paper, 
that His Majesty would recognize the plight of the Indian press and Indian 
journalism, for which the Press Act has created many difficulties, hedging them | 
round with legal restrictions, and would take the matter into his serious con- 
sideration. The Hag also entertained the hope that the wide-awake Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab would, in honour of the Imperial Darbar, be so good 
as to order the refund of the security which it had been made. to furnish. 
These hopes, however, have ot been realised, and the Indian press has received — 
no boon from His Majesty. it then goes on to express gratification at the 
boons conferred on the country by the King-Emperor, but regrets that, al- 
though His Majesty several times passed by the Press Camp, the representa- 
tives of the Indian press failed to respectfully invite his attention to the Press . 
Act and the deplorable condition of their brethren. After-quoting the Shanti’s 
remark that the condition of the Indian Editors is no better than that of 
prisoners, the paper says that it is unfortunate that the Indian press took no 
steps to bring the.matte. to the notice of the authorities, as otherwise it would 
certainly never have been deprived of the royal favour. 

7. The Millat (Lahore), of the 21st December 1911 (received on the 
2nd January 1912), publishes a leader headed: ** The 


pes "loyalty of Muhammadans and universal brother- 
hood.” The paper takes the Pioneer to task for questioning the pure-minded « 


The royal boons and the Indian 
press. | 


The Pionéer and Muslim loyalty. 


10 


E and disinterested loyalty of Muhammadans,'and says that the manner in whieh 
of thi orci 204 | daily of Allahabad has adversely criticised the Right Hon’ble 
Maulvi Sayad Amir Ali looks as if the honour which the Right Hon'ble 
gentleman enjoys: in- the Privy. Council was entirely in its keeping. After 
remarking that Muhammadans are Joyal because their religion teaches them 
ta be 80, the paper expresses surprise that when Austria, France, Germany and 
| Russia support Italy they are praised, whereas when Muhammadans sss | 
express in words their sympathy with Arabs and Turks, they are condemne 
and held up to opprobrium 48 a band of unprincipled persons. It then, 
endeavours to show that a Muhammadan cannot be a hypocrite and disloyal, 
and concludes by saying that Muhammadans emphatically request Government, 
‘which they regard as a Muslim and a national one, to come forward and save 
Turkey, Persia, Morocco, Tripoli and other countries from the aggression of 
European Powers. They have reason to believe that Government will even- 


tually do this. | 


8. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 27th December 1911, publishes an 
| article headed “ Religious antagonism in Bengal.” 
| In the course of this it says that there is nothing 
which wounds the hearts of Muhammadans more than the fact that they are 
interfered with in the performance of their religious duties, and that the public 
peace is thereby disturbed. It then describes several incidents published. by 
a certain correspondent in the columns of the Musalman of Calcutta, in which 
Hindus sought the help of the local police in order to prevent the Muham- 
madans of Kira Gachi and Madanpur, in the Satkhira Sub-Division of the 
Khulna district, and of Hakampur, in the Basirhat Sub-Division of the dis- 
trict of 24-Parganas, from sacrificing kine on the occasion of the recent 
Bakr-’Id, and remarks that comment on them is needless. It has, more- 
over, come to know that similar incidents have occurred in the United Pro- 
vinces, and also in Behar, and is afraid that if steps are not taken to prevent 
| them in future, serious difficulties will arise. It is true that it isthe du 

F | of the authorities to prevent disturbance of the public peace, but this does 
| not mean that Muhammadans should be prohibited from making calls to 
: prayers, reading namaz, and offering sacrifice, merely because Hindus are 
\ offended thereby. The police certainly cannot be congratulated on their 
; | strange conduct, for nothing can be more surprising than that one community 


Muhammadans and Government. 


should be deprived of full liberty in the performance of their religious 
duties merely to please another. The Vakil is of opinion that the ques- 
| tion is not (merely) a Hindu-Muhammadan one, seeing that the very liberty 

and safety of the country are involved. Should not the Government, it 
asks, consider what consequences are likely to ensue if Muhammadans are 
prevented from ‘performing their religious duties, which they have been 
doing unmolested for a long time past, or if restrictions are imposed on 


a them in their performance of the same ? If such incidents were to happen 
4 next year, it is difficult to say what serious discontent and uneasiness 


would be created in the minds of Muhammadans. Government knows 
full well the consequences of interference in religious matters, and eve 
Indian feels grateful that it abstains from meddling with his religious affairs, 
The (Muhammadan) public, however, wish to know whether the incidents 
reported by the Musalman’s correspondent, if true, do not constitute interference 
with their religions liberty, whether the conduct of the police in the matter 
does not. call for notice, and whether steps should not be taken to re-assure the 
public that the Police department is impartial in the discharge of its duties 
and that Government maintains even-handed justice between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. | bs | 3 | san 


~V.—Native Societizs anD Reviaious Marrers. z 


9. In continuation of its previous remarks (vide paragraph 12 of Selec. 
tions No. 49 of 1911), the Khalsa Sewak (Amritsar), 

, of the 29th November 1911 (received on the 8rd 

January 1912), says that it is an admitted fact that an Arya does not preach a 


Swami Dayanand. 
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. precept until he has ‘begun acting on it. This being the case, who can 


that Swami: Dayanand, who remained celibate from his boyhood, did not begin 
“ong. niyog? It may also be asked how many Arya men. and: women Have 

een ascertained by the Census Department to be engaged in spreading the 
‘doctrine of niyog. Again, how many Aryas are there -who are ‘practising celi- 
bacy in the manner in which the Swami is alleged to have done? Was Daya- 
nand the son of a Jat, or of a Brahman ? How did he die? Was not hisdeath 
suspicious? It is, moreover, a well-known fact that Bawa Dayanand was kept 
by Sikhs when he paid a visit to the Punjab. Let the Aryas say whether the 
Bawa and his followers were not guilty of abusing hospitality in trying to ruin 
the Sikhs. Let them also say whether thereis any difference between niyog 
and prostitution. In conclusion, it says that on receiving replies to the above. 


22 it will put another string of questions to the Arya Samaj. 


VII.—Ganerat Apurnisrration, 
(hk) — Miscellaneous. 


10. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 1st January 1912, has a note 
The Darbar Honours and Sikhs,  °utitled “ Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh has been created 
' aC.LE.” The paper says that it has learnt with 
sorrow and regret that Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh, Bedi, a Hindu, who, through 
the kindness of Sir Louis Dane, has already been made a member of the 
Punjab Legislative Council in place of Sardar Partab Singh, has also received 
the title of C.I.E. on the occasion of the Darbar at Delhi. It cannot under- 
stand whether the titles conferred this year have been given in consideration 
of public services rendered by their recipients, or whether they have been 
granted in recognition of family claims or religious position. It is a matter 
for extreme regret, it adds, that no Sikh leader has been granted a title this 
year. Perhaps the prophecy of Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh and his followers, that. 
the day was coming when they would succeed in prejudicing Government and 
the public against Sikhs, and in so humiliating the latter as to reduce them to 
the condition of Arya Samajists, is about to be fulfilled. Proceeding, it says 
that Bawa Ujagar Singh gave Rs. 4,000 to the late King Edward Memorial 
Fund, whilst Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh contributed only Rs. 500, and expresses 
surprise that, while the latter is made an Hon’ble anda C.I.E., the former has 
received no distinction whatever from Government. This can only be 
accounted for by the fact that Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh has joined the Hindu 
Sabha, and by becoming its President has come to know how titles and dis- 
tinctions can be obtained from Government. After stating that, of the neo- 
Sikhs, Sardar Sundar Singh Bahadur, Bhai Arjan Singh of Baghrian, Sardar 
Jogindar Singh, Home Minister of Patiala State, and Kanwar Daljit Singh, 
Rais of Jullundur, have not received any titles, it expresses the hope that on 
some future occasion the above-named public servants and leaders of the neo- 
Sikhs will receive titles and distinctions at the hands of Government. 


11. The Wagt (Lahore), of the 28rd December 1911, has a note headed 
The new coin of the King Emperor George V.” 

A few days ago, says the Editor, somebody told 
him that the obverse of the new rupee, which bears the effigy of the King 
Emperor George V also bore the figure of a pig. He could not, however, 
believe this, not seeing how, after the bitter experience of the Indian Mutiny, 
Government could have taken a step calculated to wound the religious feelings 
of Hindus or Muhammadans. He, therefore, took a magnifying glass, and 
with the help of that instrument detected on His Majesty’s robes an animal 
which could be suspected to be a pig, but which might possibily be an elephant. 
As, however, this is causing great excitement in the minds of Muhammadans, 
and they do not like touching (the coin), it is to be hoped that the Government — 


of India will take prompt steps to remove this suspicion from the minds of the 
Muhammadan public. : 


The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 30th December 1911, also writes 
to the above effect, and says that as excitement over the coin has spread even 


The new rupee. - 


mee 


to: villages, and Muhammadans. consider it-objectionable to- touch it, it is to. be 
hoped that Government will take prompt measures: to have the ~ impression ‘of 
the‘animal-removed.: , 


12: The Ahl-i-Hadis (Amritsar), of the 22nd December 1911, has-‘a 
ts eeaain Wanitiee bi note entitled ‘ Oriental literary titles (such. as) 
First esounmsareien ARORA Shams-ul-Ulama, &ci ;- worthy of attention bythe 
Imperial Government.” After thankine Government-for the: announcement 
at the Coronation Darbar at Delhi that.in ‘future. reasonable. stipends. will -be 

iven to persons on whom oriental: titles such as Shams-ul-Ulama, &c.,-aré 
conferred, the paper enquires whether Government has any means‘of ascertain- 
ing the qualifications of the mon whom it considers deserving of these- titles. 
It then goes on to suggest that before conferring oriental titles Government 
should see whether the person recommended holds any diploma of an Oriental 
College, or, failing that, whether he has: studied oriental languages in any 
communal institution, and if so, to what extent. Consideration should also 
be given to his writings and publications, which are the best criterion of his 
abilities. It is not advisable, it adds, that persons who have rendered some 
public service should be honoured with literary ‘titles, as this is calculated to 
lower the titles in the estimation: of the public.: The paper concludes by 
expressing the hope’ that Government will take:its reasonable suggestion into 
serious consideration. | 


J: Mi Ki MISICK, ) 


viciis | Assistant to Deputy Inspectors General ‘of Police, 
The 6th January 1912, ) Criminal Investigation Department; Punjab. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 13ra JANUARY 1912. 


_ Name of Publisher. 


ENGLISH. 


DalLyY. 
Tribune . | Lahore . | Bihari Lal 


TE-WEEELY. 
Panjabee | Lahore | Mul Chand 


BI-wEEELY. 
Observer vee | Lahore . | Nizameud-din 


Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ..| J. R. Thapur 
News. 


WREELY. 
Arya Patrika + | Devi Chand 
Harbinger -| Do. +» | Durga Parshad 
Khalsa Advocate ve | Amritsar Bahadar Singh 


MontTHtiy. 


D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore . | Saraswati Nath 


Forman Christian College| Do, 
Notes. 


Jijnasu | | Do. »» | Ishwar Das 


Practical Medicine ~ ee | Delhi DA Ge s 


Punjab Educational Journal |! Lahore .| BR. B. Mohan Lal 
Punjab Mission News _,..| Do. $8 | Revd. Wigram 


Ravi ve! Do. | Mr. B. M. Jones eve 
Review of Religions | Qadian (Gurdaspur) = .../ Sadr Anjuman Ahmadis, 


| dian. 
Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore : a Rattan 


Teacher -- | Dinga (Gujrat) | Kanhaya Singh 
URDU. 
Dally, 


Afghan®: Peshawar ++ | Shekh Muhammad Abdulla| eee 
‘Akhbar-i-’Am see | Lahore vee | Govind Sahai ant 630 copies 
Paisa Akhbar Do. Abdul Aziz ‘a 10ll , 
Watan Do. -| Muhammad Insha Alla 4. vee 


Zamindar es Do. »» | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. pee 
BI-WEEKLY. 


Vakil . | Amritsar Abdul Aziz — , 1,970 copies, 
WEEELY, 


Afghan* | Peshawar | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 ; 
Ahl-i-Hadis . Amritsar Sanaulla 925 
Ahluwalia Gazette Do. | Lehna Singh ' 500 


Army News | Ludhiana Hira Lal & Co. | 1,300 ,, 
Arorbans Gazette ee | Amritsar + | Labh Singh 


| Arya Gazette Lahore | Bhowani Das 


*Not received during the week. 
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Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 


URDU—conTINUED. — 

Waexty—continued. | 
— Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Muhammad Sadiq 200 copies 
Bharat ,.. | Jullundur Thakur Sheoratan Singh ee 
Civil and Military News «.. | Ludhiana Saiyid Muhammad 1,825 copies 
Curzon Gazette vee | Delhi . | Mirza Hairat ill ,, 
Delhi Gazette Do. Sajjad Husain 
Edward Gazette v«. | Abbott-abad v.. | Muhammad Latif 
Hakam ,. | Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Yakub Ali 
Haq . Delhi > , Kasim Ali 
Haq Pasand . | Amritsar . | Ram Nath 
Hindu Lahor ».. | Hari Lal Sharma 
Hindustan | De | Ram Sarn Dutt 8,070 copies, 
J hang Sial . | Jhang | Prabh Dyal 2,262 
Islame _ | Lahore ... | Abdul Latif 200 
Kapurthala Akhbar . | Kapurthala Hamid Husain 
Loyal Gazette ».. | Lahore >». | Amar Singh 
Lytton Gazette . | Delhi we | Bulaki Das 
Millat 1. | Lahore . | Shuja Ulla 
Mister Gazette 1 De. 1 2 es, 


Munir . ,,. | Jhang ». | Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 


Musalman Amritsar ee aes 


Nur ee. | Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Muhammad Yusaf 


Nur Afshan »». | Ludhiana Revd. Dr. KE. M. Wherry 
Paisa Akhbar . | Lahore Abdul Aziz 


Parkash oo ee . | Krishan 
Punjab Advocate . | Mianwali . | Karm Chand, Bahl 
Punjab Samachar ve- | Lahore | Hira Lal 


Rajput Gazette Oa Sie Milidaer «| Thakur Sukhram Das 


Mena 1 Gazette and Sada-| Do. Din Muhammad 
i- Hind. 


Sadiq-ul-Akhbar Bahawalpur Maulvi Ata UlJah 


Ditto ooe | REWArIL | Safdar Hussain mT 
Sanatan Dharm Pracharak,.. | Amritsar | ‘ee. | Rulia Ram 


Shanti 3 ‘eee | Rawalpindi Kishan Chand Mohan °*. 


Sialkot Paper | Sialkot Todar Mal ss - 


Siraj-ul-Akhbar — - Jhelum Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 


Mumtaz Ali 


64 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan ‘ee | Lahore 
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LIST OF NEWSPA PERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 13rn JANUARY 1912—conciupmp. 


Name of Publisher, 


URDU —concivupen. 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
Victoria Paper 
| Wafadar* 
Wagqt 
Watan 
Zamindar 


FoRtNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachar* 
Kam Dhenu 
Mobhyal Gazette 

MonrrTaLY. 
Arorbans Parkash 
Arya Musafir 
Indar 
Jauhar 
Kakezai Social Reformer 
Makhzan 
Rafiq 
Sadhu 
Martand 
Raghbir Patrika 
Zaban : 

GURMUKHI. 

WREELY, 


Khalsa Sewak 


: 


Lahore 
Ludhiana 


Kala, Jhelum district . 


Lahore 
J wlundur 
Lahore 


Amritsar 


Lahore 


‘ Delhi 
oe. | Lahore 


Do. 
Do. 


Gian Chand 


- | Fazal-ud-din 
_ | Ali Husain as 


Muhammad Insha U Jah... 


Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. pee Tf 


.| Ram Chand 


Daulat Ram 
Mehta Sham Das 


Salig Ram 
Wazir Chand 


Dharampal, B.A. ons 


Muhammad Ismail Khan 
Faz] Din 

Abdul Kadir 

Charinji Lal 

Sheobart Lal 


| Kanhya Lal 
. | Prab Dial 


Hamid Hasain 


+». | Jiwan Singh 


| 


Oe | 
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Circulation. 


* Not received during the week. 
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I ° ~~ Politi CS, 
(a) Foreign. 


1. The Millat (Lahore), of the 4th January 1912, publishes an article 
Nia de iat i headed ‘‘ Dangerous moves: let.us think how to 
SShern spree counteract them.” Turkey, says thé paper, is a 
sort of thorn in the sidé of European Powers which cannot bear to see an 
Asiatic Power ruling over a portion of Europe, especially if the country eon 
cerned is inhabited by Christians. They are desirous of crushing Turkey 
| if they can gain their end by avoiding all responsibility in the matter. 
| After referring to their under-hand practices. in Turkey, the paper says 
that they have pow pushed Italy to the front under the impression that 
if she succeeds thay will gain their end, but if she fails they will again resort 
to further left-handed practices in Turkey. Turkish diplomacy has so far 
been too weak to cope with the above diplomatic move; and although 
Turks and Arabs are gaining the admiration of the world by their bravery and 
‘valour, still, on the whole, while the influence of European Powers is increasing, 
that of Turkey is on the wane. The only way to secure the safety of Turkey 
is to involve all European Powers in war if she is compelled to go to war ; 
but it is useless to expect that either Turkey, Persia or Afghanistan can 
do this effectively. The paper then goes on to say that another thing 
which is exercising the minds of European Powers is the apprehended enthu- 
| siasm and union of Muhammadans. They will now take steps to prevent 
Muhammadans from uniting or showing any enthusiasm in their cause. 
| But if Indian Muhammadans were to use foresight .and discretion, they 
| could, through their rulers, exercise deep and abiding influence in bringin 
# about a change in the attitude of Europeans towards them. They shoulc 
| in the first place, take steps to tell the British Government that they 
} ‘are loyal to if and then should assure Europe, through the Government nam 
j that if they are left unmolested they are prepared to co-operate in promoting 
/ the progress and civilisation of the world. 
In another place the paper dwells upon the critieal condition of 
' Muhammadans, and, after remarking that a fire is raging in the Muslim world, 
' that the enemies of Islam are determined to crush its followers, that. Morocco 
| is being overrun by Spain and France, that the whole of Europe is united to 
ruin Turkey, and that Russian butchers are shedding blood in Persia, it calls 
upon Muhammadans to lend pecuniary aid to their brethren (jn distress). : 


2. The Zamindar es wey 28th December 1911, has a para 
4 ee oe ph entitled “ Happiness in-one house and sorrow 
| 4 ene o Fenta snt Tripoli and in the other.” It says that while the Pope of 
Rome, King Victor Emanuel of Italy, the Czar of 
Russia, and the whole of Christendom are rejoicing over the advent. of 
Christmas, Muhammadans are involved in deep mourning on. account of the 
Muharram. Their grief this year is all the more acute, seeing that theit 
brethren are being slain before their very eyes, their sisters are being rendered 
helpless and. widows, and.their children are being put to death. After refers 
ring to the telegram from Naib-ul-Saltanat, Tabrez, in which it is alleged that 
innocent women and children are being slaughtered in eold blood, that 500 
Persians have attained martyrdom,.and that the-Russians have dismantled. the 
most ancient and. magnificent building in Persia, the Editor says that it is 
impossible to give expression to the feeling which the above telegram has 
created in “our’’ minds. “Q Powers of darkness and misery! how long. 
shall we continue to be thus oppressed.! O God, if Thou art in heavén, and 
Thou art truly in heaven, how can thy sense of shame, and. wrath endure this 

pression?” Continuing, it says that it is a. pity that, although the Lae. | 
By sh r is present in “ out ’” midst, there is none to represent the feelings of 
Muhammadans over the events in Persia, &c., to His Msjeaty, aud to tell him 
how his seven crores of Indian. Muhammadans are passing th 


how re passing their days in anxiety 
and mental torture. Those, however, who can fe Sova iS Majesty are not 
S 


inclined todo ‘so through fear of placing their tation and wealth in 
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oop ia be ruined, or Tripoli. Any- 
dy ; even though Persia be ruined, or Italy wage war on 1 : 

iy king tha true feelings of Muhammadans known to His Majesty will lay 

them under a deep obligation, for it.is their belief that if the King Emperor 

comes to know of the same, he is sure to exert his influence to prevent. oppres- 


sion and bloodshed. iy ; | e | 
‘gs (he Zamindar (Lahore), of. the 27th December 1911 (received 


on the 6th January 1912), publishes a poem on 
Russia, England and Muham- the Turco Italian war. In the course of this the 
— poet, says that once the shout of “ Allah-o-Akbar ” 


jg raised “we will compel Rome to give up the use of her arms.” Italy has 


‘scattered righteousness to the winds, while the mirror of the justice of Euro 
has grown dim. ‘In waging war against Turkey, Italy has but one object in 
view, and that is to sweep Muhammadans out of existence ; and for this she is 


| rye forward lame excuses. The time has now come when the weak are 


eing kicked by the strong, and small fish are being swallowed up by the 
alligator. Is this the civilisation, asks the poet, on which the Christian world 
‘prides itself, and which Franks regard with such self-complacency: Might 
‘and bigotry are in these days rampant in Europe, where Kings are pre 
for war (lit. engaged in doing physical exercises), and Bishops and other 
Christian clergy are living a life of indifference and ease (/t¢. indulging in 
bhang). The poet then refers to Russian aggression in Persia, where rivers of 
innocent blood are flowing, and says that, if Russia continues to follow. its 
present line of policy, the time is not far distant when the turn of Kabul will 
come. Indeed, where can we seek justice when every movement in St. 
‘Petersburg creates a response in London? It is to be a that Sir Edward 
Grey will now change his policy if he cares in the least for the reputation and 
honour of England. In conclusion, the poet refers.to union between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and says that unity between two communities is not im- 


possible in a country which is dominated by the same’ kind of civilisation, 
language, and colour. 


4. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 4th January 1912, hasa paragraph | 

i ee . headed. “ Military movements in Afghanistan ”’. 
nn Persia and Afghanis- Referring to the remarks made by a correspondent 
in the Pioneer about the movements of troops in 

Afghanistan, the paper says that the apprehensions which have been causing 
deep anxiety and uneasiness in the minds of the people for some time past are 
now assuming serious proportions. The North-Western gates of India, the 
closing of which ensures the peace and safety of the country, are about to be 
opened by the impending collision between Russia and Afghanistan. It is an 
open secret, it adds, that Russia has for a long time been casting wistful glances 
at India ; but so long as British statesmen adhered to the policy of maintaining 
the integrity of Persia and Afghanistan, the invasion of India was for Russia 
nothing. more than a pleasant dream. Unfortunately, however, for Asia, and 
especially for India, Sir Edward Grey has suffered himself to be completely 
dominated by Kussian influence. When Russia announced that she. had taken 
military ‘possession of Northern Persia, the editor had a haunting’ fear that the 
days of Afghanistan were numbered. If, un fortunately for Great Britain 
Sir Edward were to decide the fate of Afghanistan in the way he decided 
that of Persia, it would be difficult to see what “our” end would be. Sir 
Edward Grey is now a fast friend of Russia, but, as a British subject, the 


editor cannot but declare openly that this friendship is not lik : 
beneficial for England. moe P | hess ely to prove 


5. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 5th J anuary 1912, has an article 


: contributed to it by its Assistant’ Editor h 
‘+ The meeting held és . “or | oe r eaded 
express ntsawe via Powe 3 “A meeting in Lahore to express sympathy with 

emer _ _ Persia.” The loeal. Muhammadans, says the 
writer, held, on the 8rd instant, a meeting in the Badshahi mosque with 
a view to expressing their abhorrence at the Russian aggression in Persia and 


. their sympat y with the last named country. Next he publishes the proceed- 


ings of the meeting with a view to showing that the same was attended by 
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hardly’ 500‘ persons, and that Nawab Fateh Ali Khan, the president of the 
meeting, read a short speech which he had written at home, and then moved 
a resolution himself, in which regrets were expressed for the attack which 
the Persians had made on the British Consul, and in which the Govern- 
ment of India was requested to pay due consideration to the feelings of 
Muhammadans and to maintain the independence and integrity of Persia. 
After remarking that no speeches were allowed to be delivered on the oecasion 
and that the meeting appeared more like a game of ““hide and seek” than an 
assemblage to transact serious business, the writer says that, at the earnest. 


request of the audience, Maulvi Zafar Ali, B.A., delivered a speech in which he 


described in becoming language the attitude of Muhammadan leaders, and 


observed that if the leaders named were to serve their community at the. 
sacrifice of their personal interests Muhammadans would see better days. 


at an early date. Those who are called leaders, should, under no eircumstance, 
resort to flattery in the discharge of their duties, because, if they do so, they 
are traitors to the community to which they belong. He further said that 
when the Foreign Minister of England is committing a gross political and 
moral blunder in permitting Russia to have a free hand it is incumbent on 
Muhammadans to raise their voice against Sir Edwards Grey’s. eonduct in the: 
matter. . 


Writing on the above, the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th January 
1912, says that some people say that, as no man was allowed to deliver a speec 
at the above meeting, it was a lame affair and that it will fail to make any 
impression on Government. They apparently think that if those people who 
are in the habit of uttering spicy and fiery speeches had been allowed to. 
speak, the meeting would have proved a success. Continuing, it says that. 
it has transpired that after the meeting had dispersed one of the few persons. 
remaining behind in the mosque rose and delivered a speech in which he gave 
vent to the feelings which were upper-most in his mind (the reference is to the 
Editor of the Zamindar). The speaker went so far as to apply the epithets of 
traitors, etc., to the promoters of the meeting. It is, however, to be- seen. 
whether the conduct of men like Nawab Fateh Ali Khan and other responsible. 
leaders —who performed their duties in a manner expedient at the present 
critical juncture —-or that of the “ fiery youth,” who misleads not only himself, 
but the younger generation of his community also, is in the right. Next the 
paper endeavours to justify the conduct of the Muiammadan leaders in. question; 
and says that under the present circumstances the Prophet’s followers are face. 
to face with a very critical situation, seeing that, while, on one hand, 
Italy was guilty of committing a highly tyrannical act by forcibly taking 
possession of Tripoli, the Russian bear, on the other, has begun to take: 
‘possession of Persia, and the European powers, which had, on the occasion of 
the late Greeco-Turkish War, prevented Turkey from laying hands. on Thessaly, 
have taken no steps to dissuade Italy from committing heartless acts of aggression. 
Moreover, the modification of the Bengal Partition has given a direct blow to. 


the interests of Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal. This. being the case, — 


Muhammadans should, instead of allowing themselves to be carried away by 
feohngs of mistaken zeal and resentment, act after deep and careful deliberar. 
ion. a a | 
(6)— Home. 


Tp pte oe ==6=—=S”~« The following is from the Tribune 
ale Seuperier Dapemy's wamage (Lahore), of 12th January 1912 :-— | 


‘The reply of his Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor to the address presented to 
their Majesties by the University of Calcutta must have been read with the most geruine 
delight and most sincere satisfaction by every one interested in the progress of this country. 
The stately dignity of the utterance, the far-sighted and liberal spirit of statesmanship under+ 
lying it, the exalted rank and the august- personality of thejspeaker and above all, its outlook 


of beaming beneficence and radiant hopefulness invest his. Majesty’s reply with a truly 


unique significance 
Ana ; <. Set se ee 4? at 
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- fhe watch-word of his Imperial Majesty’s reply to the address, ape — rps 
Hope. Six years ago, at the great banquet et Guildhall, hie Majesty _ oer y of ber. 
apparent to the Throne sounded the truly regal note of sympathy. The Reform measures 
of Lord Morley and Lord Minto and Lord Hardinge’s administration had already st eetias 

in introducing a wider infusion of sympathy in the administration and the crowning bene! 
‘of this noble policy has been conferred by the Imperial visit and the boons, which have con 
eiliated and gratified the whole eountry. The wateh-word which his Imperial Majesty sg 
gives is Hope. -‘ On every side,’ says the King-Emperor, *7 trace the signs se anager, ge 
- new life. Education has given you ; and through better and higher edueation, you ¥ 
“puild up Aigher and better hope,’ Now what are these ‘higher and better hopes, rors ° 
in the gracious Royal words? What are the ‘signe and stirrings of new life,’ brough: 

about by education, to the ultimate development of which his Majesty refers with loving 
sineetid and gracious gatisfaction? The Royal assurance is deeply significant. And there 
can be but one meaning attaehed to it,— the meaning which is strengthened by reference 
to an ever-memorable passage in the Government of India’s despatch to the Secretary of 
State in which the former speaks approvingly of the poliey of giving to Indians 4 larger 
measure of self-government. in their own affairs and gives ita sanction to the ideal of provincial 
autonomy, advocated more than fifty years ago by John Bright, The ideal of 9 federation 
of self-governing provinces within the larger federation of the British Empire has been the 
pole-star of the hopes and aspirations of educated Indians, and it has at last received the 
assent and approval of the Sovereign. Now education in all its branches and phases is the 
only means by which this consummation so devoutly to be wished for will be attained. It is 
therefore that our Sovereign blesses and encourages the progress of education and assures us 
that ‘the cause of education will ever be very close to my heart.’ 


His Majesty’s reply is seemingly addressed to the Calcutta University. It is meant, 
however, for a much wider body. As the address itself said, the entire body of Indian 
- Universities or for the matter of that, the whole and ever-increasing body of the educated 
Indian people were represented in that address, and the King-Emperor’s reply wae addressed 
to them all. ‘It is my wish,’ said his Majesty, ‘that there may be spread over the land » 
-net-work of schools and colleges, from which will go forth loyal and manly and useful 
citizens, able to hold their own in the industries and agriculture and all the vocations in life.’ 
We trust that the exponents of the policy that schools cannot create industries will carefully 
‘ponder over the Royal words. His Majesty rightly thinks that without a network of schools 
‘and colleges, Indians will not: be able to hold their own in the industries. I[t is therefore 
right. and proper that. the fifty lakhs which have been bv the command of His Majesty 
allotted to ‘truly popular education’ should include, as it does, technical education in its 
scope. But His Majesty is no less emphatic, as we have pointed out, on the need of universal 
education. As His Majesty says in his own beautiful and impressive way, ‘It is my wish 


too that the homes of my Indian subjects may be brightened and their labour sweetened by 
the spread of knowledge, with all that follows in its train, a higher level of thought, of 
‘comfort and of health.’ 


' His Majesty here unmistakably reveals his innermost desire for 
universal education throughout this country. Myr. Gokhale’s Bill has the self-same object 
in view and without, the\introduetion of compulsion it is impossible to have universal educas 


tion, We trust that the critics of the Bill will examine the significance of these Royal words 
and judge for themselves.if they are not.acting in contravention to His Majesty’s desire by 
their failure to support it. | | ae 


_. _ Gracious and supremely hopeful ag the Royal utterances are on general, technical, 
agricultural and mass education, His Majesty by no means ignores the claims of collegiate 


and post-graduate education. His Majesty made a gracious reference to the work of the 
Indian Universities, viz., the conservation of ancient learning and the pushing forward of 
‘Western science and arts. He laid due stress on the larger provision of teaching Faculties and 


ampier opportunities of research and particalarty on the up-building of character. ‘is by 
these and other means that we ca ss y ’ 5 oll eo 12 


ee that n build up higher and better hopes ? of a nobler and 
lorious destiny, to whieh his Imperial Mejesty 80 Ss ee and approvingly referred, 
hat will be the ultimate outoome of the work of education which has been aptly described . 
porthty x hy a race in pe The watchword of Hope given by the King Emperor 
at glorious destiny and will certainly remain as the Indian 

reformer and is sure to be realised at no very Qsiant fate, . eueking Sotto De 

7, ‘The Wagt (Lahore), of the'23rd Decomber 1911 (reoeiyed on the 
The annulment of the Partition of Sod January 1912), publishes a para b | headed 
Bengaly er gp annulment of the Partition, of Bengal.” 
ee si .  . ¢he annulment in question sthe paver, 


bs. regret and sorrow in the minds of Indian Mu 

in general, and in those of Rengal in particular, The measure is not sar 
extremely objectionable from an adininistrative p asure uA 
weakness: on th | , 


: ) of view, but also betray 
15 rr af Government. It.sacrifices the interests of the a 
0 ern Bengal and especially those of the Muhammadan yesidents - It is 
true that steps have been taken to maintain equality between Hindus and 


23 


‘Muhammadans in the newly-constituted province of Bengal, but there can be 
no gainsaying the fact that Muhammadans will. have no separate entity as 
compared with the educated and influential Hindus. Truly has. Nawab Vicar- 
ul-Mulk said that the wars declared by Russia and Italy against Persia and 
‘Tripoli respectively, coupled with the annulment‘of the Partition of Bengal, 
have caused an unbearable shock. to the feelings of: Muhammadans. Not only 
‘Lord Curzon, Lord Morley, and numerous members of the House of Lords and 
- House-of Commons, but also Anglo-Indians have declared that they regard 
‘with disfavour the new territorial: redistribution-of Bengal. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, seeing that no self-respecting community can tolerate-such weak- 
ness (on the part of Government). It is, however, to be regretted that the 
unwise counsels-of some highly-placed officers have led the Government to . 
embark on a measure which has aroused feelings of deep disappointment and 
resentment, not only amongst a great and politically important community like 
that of the-Muhammadans, but also amongst Anglo-Indians, with fhe result 


that the feelings of joy which the royal boons-were expected to arouse have not | 
‘been manifested. <a | | 


: In another place the paper reproduces the communication on the subject 
published by Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk in the columns of the Aligarh Institute 
Gazette. LE AF 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 4th J anuary 1912, publishes a 
: . contribution from the pen of “ A special supporter 


The annulment of the Partition of 


| of the Zamindar,” who,passes under review the chief 
— ee political event of the year 1911, and refers to the 
Peace Conference held at Allahabad, which, he says, proved a failure owing 
to unfavourable circumstances due to the existing relations. between the two 
‘communities in India being greatly strained. He also refers to the deputation 
of the Indian National Congress which waited on Lord Hardinge, the Census 
a mp which gave rise to diverse controversies and the Coronation of. Their 


ajesties the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress at London ; and says that the 
political horizon of India, which looked stormy for some years past, has 
somewhat cleared of late while the number of cases of murder, plunder, and 
dacoities has greatly decreased as compared with that of past years. Continuing, 
he refers to the. Turco-Italian War, the Imperial Coronation Darbar at 
Delhi, and His Majesty’s announcement abont the annulment of the Partition 
of Bengal; and says that the annulment in question marks a- new era in the 
‘political history of India. Lord Hardinge’s statesmanlike move has put an end 
to cases of murder and dacoity and also the ‘killing of highly-placed officers by 
bombs, to which Bengalis resorted in order to secure the andekag of the parti- 
tion of their province. Itis said that the annulment of the Partition has greatly 
‘injured the feelings of Muhammadans, but ‘this cannot be - believed, seeing that 
‘Muhammadans had never requested Government to partition the province 
“named. Government effected the partition by: the exercise of its own free- 
will and now it has annulled the same, being prompted by similar feclings. 
‘Muhammadans have, therefore, no cause for complaint against the new 
‘measure. If -Muhammadans. have any grievance it is that the. cireum- 
‘stances: which appeared favourable for their: betterment through the: Partition, 
‘which was carried into effect without their consultation, have,- by the new 
“measure, now ceased to exist. But this grieVance cannot be regarded as ‘having 
any weight in comparison with the success whieh the. Bengalis have achieved 
‘by their years of agitation. Verily, the annulment of the Partition is an - 
unparalleled victory for public opinion. Muhammadans should learn a lesson 
-from the efforts of Bengalis and thé tenacity displayed by them: in continuing 
their struggles till their agitation was crowned with complete success. Indeed, 
they achieved success after undergoing gre#t ‘sacrifices, seeing that in carrying 
.on the. agitation. theirleaders were deported; their -fellow-country men - were 
hanged, and.their brethren. were ‘consigned ‘te jail.. If Bengalis have gained 
‘Success to-day, Muhammadans can meet- with ‘@ similar. -suecess: to-morrow, 
.provided their leaders pay’ heed; to the feelings and aspirations of the metabers of 
‘their community and abstain from stooping to syeophancy in order; to secure 


. 
. 
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honout's and titles for themselves. It'is easy to mourn’ over - the weakness -of 
Government in atinulling the Partition, but it is ‘difficult to follow in the foot- 
steps of Bengali leaders. very si Me ad its ae 
Continuing his remarks in the paper's issue, dated the Sth January 1012, 
the writer says-that in, his capacity. as: Viceroy, Lord Hardinge was responsible 
for the maintenance of peace-in the country... ‘When he came into the country, 
he saw, with his own eyes, how unrest. and agitation were prevailing’ in it. He | 
knew that Bengalis were: unyielding, that they did: not hestitate even to 
make murderous attacks. on, high officials, and .that if: a. Bengali were. to 
commit a deplorable crime prompted by bitter rage during His i” s sojourn 
in India, he, as:the highest and most: responsible authority in I would be 
liable to.serious blame. As a matter of fact, His Excellency was more anxious 
about, his own name and fame than solicitous.for the Bengalis or desirous of 
conferring benefits on Muhammadans.. It is for this reason that he got the 
annulment sanctioned and had the same announced by His Majesty. This move 
on His Excellency’s part has knocked the bottom out of all future disturbances, 
Proceeding, he refers to the transfer of the Capital to Delhi, and says that 
although this will displease Bengali Government servants, still the whole of 
India is satisfied with the change. He concludes by remarking that His 
Excellency’s name will ever be remembered for these measures. _ 


9. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 8rd January 1912, reproduces the 

The annulment of the Partition mee ope i : seaae thiaaiee ack : poy 
“and Muhemmadans 2 the Aligarh Institute Gazette and says e 
ca eccmice sentiments contained therein reflect the public 
opinion of Indian Muhammadans on the subject of recent territorial redistribu- 
tion in the country. There can be no denying the fact, it adds, that 
Muhammadans consider that these changes are calculated to prove of great 
hardship to them and that they have been forced to be reconciled to their lot. - 
It concludes by remarking that if, before the departure of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor from India, no reasonable and satisfactory arrangements are 
made to safeguard the interests of the Muhammadans of Bengal, it is difficult 
to say what changes will take place in the feelings of seven crores of His 


Majesty’s loyal Muhammadan subjects or what injury will be done to their 
feeling of sincerity. 


(10. The Watan (Lahore), of the 8rd January 1912, has a note entitled 


pare _, . ‘Sindh should be incorporated with the Punjab.” 
were. to inginde Sindh im Referring to the proposal to sever Delhi from 
a 


the Punjab the says that, while the Gov- 


p 

r 
ernment and the inhabitants of the Punja si accepted the change’ with 
feelings of sincere loyalty and pleasure, they think that it is incumbent on 


the Government of India to give adequate compensation to the Punjab before 
carrying it into effect. After remarking that the Punjab can rightly 


Claim to be the right-hand of India,. seeing that the Punjabis constitute 
the flower of the British army, it dwells on the commercial importance . of 
Karel 9 says that the Government of Bombay has very little influence in 
indh which it is no exaggeration to say it regards as its step-son. 
There is, besides, a natural rivalry cates, FP Pi, hs ae 


and Karachi. If, therefore, under these circumstances, 


Punjab, not only will the evils to. ¥ i 


arrangement be removed, but Sindhi also will have an opportunity of s 
wee: oars and moral progress which is going on in the Land of the Five 


‘11. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 22nd. December 1911 (réceiv= 
The now Capital ed on the 6th January 1912), publishes’ a leader 
ctoenes > headed “ Delhi, the new Capital.” Writing about 
the administrative changes annqunced in the Royal Proclamation, the -pape 
pays that if no reasonab é compensation (for the loss of Delhi) is given to: the 
Punjab its greatness and importance, which have already been reduced by the 
loss of the Frontier..Province, will: receive a serious and intolerable ‘blow, 
and the area and population of a province of 65 years’ standing will be 


oe ae 


reudered: smaller ‘than ‘that ‘of ‘the newly’ constituted province::of : Behar | 
and: Orissa. . It»then quotes the Secretary of State’s: remarks. on .'the 
necessity for placing Delhi directly under the control of the Government 
of India,. and obsérves that they are based on high’ political considerations. 
It, however, remains to be seen how the new capital ‘will: be constituted, 
and under what sort of administration it >will :be* placed: It -would--be 
inexpedient to place’ Delhi under an administration analogous to ‘that of 
Ajmere-Marwara, where Executive Officers are invested with enhanced. powers 
and Commissioners are entrusted with higher judicial work,:‘seeing that it has — 
enjoyed the advantage of regular judicial courts for the last 55 years, and. ‘has 
been accustomed to that liberty and justice: which a Chief Court or a° High 
Court alone can give. There. is no foundation for the «belief that the inhabi- 
tants of Delhi will ever agree to have in their city a;judicial system similar to 
that referred to above, seeing that, as a matter of fact, they are anxious to have 
a High Court. It seems advisable. to point out that ‘Delhi is a very large 
centre of commerce and industry, and consequently cases arise every day, 
whith because of their peculiarity or of the value of the property under ‘dis- 
pute,' can only be tried on the “ original side ” of a High Court or Chief Court. 
The number of cases of this description will be increased by the transfer’ of the 
seat of Government to Delhi, with the result that the Imperial Government. 
will have to face the necessity of appointing a judicial officer capable of being 
entrusted ‘with the work not only of the appellate but also of the original side. 
Again, if the Delhi Municipal Committee were to be entrusted with all the | 

owers enjoyed by their confréres in Bombay and Calcutta, Delhi would no 
loubt profit by it, and its citizens would have occasion to feel proud of 
the improved condition of their city. 


12. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 29th December 1911, publishes a 
ge mt, leader headed “A. cursory glance at the spirit 
i cee eee” which is now working in the minds of Muham- 
madans.” Hindus, says the paper, are extremely grateful to the King-Emperor 
for the boons which His Majesty conferred on the country on the occasion of 
the Delhi Darbar. They are convinced that their King-Emperor and the pre- 
sent Government of India are as sympathetic towards the people as such noble 
and high-born personages should be. All the Hindu papers, without a single 
exception, have expressed their feelings of gratitude, and even Bepin Chan 
Pal has sent a telegram of thanks to Government. Jt now remains to consider 
what effect the royal boons have had on the minds of His Majesty’s Muham- 
madan subjects, or, in other words, what spirit animates them on the present 
occasion.. Before any attempt is made to ascertain their feelings at the present 
moment it is necessary to say that Indian Muhammadans may be conveniently 
divided into two classes, vis :—(1) the educated, and (2) the middle and lower 
classes.- After remarking that the communication which Nawab Vicar-ul- 
Mulk ‘has recently published in the Aligarh Institute Gazette fairly represents 
the feelings and aspirations of educated Muhammadans, the paper reprints 
the communication in question, and says that what the Nawab intends to 
convey, in a suppressed tone and complicated langhage, is that Muhammadans 
are’ displeased at the. annulment of the Partition of Bengal, which they are 
inclined to attribute to weakness on the part of Government. They also go 
so far as to assert that they ‘cannot in future frust a Government which:has 
unsettled a measure repeatedly declared to bé a “settled fact.” The Nawab 
also says that some Muhammadans are so: displeased: with Government that 
they are preparing to join the National Congress: and to sever all connection 
with the Muslim League. He: would, however, advise ‘his co-religionists 
not to: do this, but:to have’ full confidence ‘in their own powers and 


~~ 


resources: This, says the Hindustan, is tantamount to'threatening Government, 

and to saying that, now that Government has ‘given Muhammadans an 
opportunity for complaint, some of them will gd the length of throwing in 
their lot with the Hindus, . The Nawab has taunted Government with annullmg 
the: partition and paying heed to'the feelings of the Bengalis. This mears 
that it isthe duty of Government to ‘respect the feelings‘and interests of 
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“Mahammadans alone, without thinking of Bengalis amd other. communi- 
a tie Nawab also hints that the . uhammadan community stands bet- 
ween Government and Hindus, and that if the former goes the length . 
of displeasing them they will make common cause with Hindus.. This is 

not only an insult to the relations which should exist between Govern- 
ment and its subjects, but is“also an unfounded attaek on the intellectual 
capacity of Hindus. Are Hindus so foolish as to always remain hostile to 
Government, or to suffer “ their Muhammadan brethren to join them when 
- 3¢ is in the interests: of the latter todo so, only to throw them over when 
they find.the union no longer profitable? Alter remarking that all these insin- 
uations are wrong and absurd, the paper says that the Nawab. holds the British 
Government responsible for wounding the feelings of Muhammadans, because 
it refrained from interfering in Tripoli. This shows that Muhammadans are apt 
to expect too much, and that if their hopes are not realised they are apt to fret 
and fume and intimidate Government.. As regards the Nawab’s . exhor- 
tation to. Muhammadans that they should try to stand on. their own legs and 
have confidence in their own strength, it says that this is a piece of advice to. which 
neither Government nor Hindus can take exception. If the communication 
in question is a true exposition of Muhammadan public opinion in this country, 
it is fair to conclude that the Royal boons have, to a. certain extent, filled 
the minds of Muhammadans with resentment ; owing to their having been, 
hitherto, under the. mistaken impression that Government had regard for 
them alone and not for any other community in India. Moreover, in ad- 
ministering these ambiguous. threats to Government, Muhammadans have 
another object in view. They wish Government to grant them another series 
of extraordinary concessions in some form or another. In order to gain this 
end they are resorting to a policy of intimidation mingled with flattery. On 
the one hand they are looking askance at Government, with eyes full of re- 
sentment, and on the other they are praying. for: special favours with folded 
hands. This is the spirit which is working in the minds of Muhammadans 
at the present moment, but it is probably. not very dangerous. What 
does Government care for the threats or unjustifiable resentment of any com- 
munity ? So far as Hindus are concerned they will regard it, from .a distance, 
as an interesting experiment ; but, at the same time, they will continue to 
,advise their Muslim brethren not to demand special favours from Government, 
nor threaten Government that they are going to join the National Congress— 


especially when that body is not anxious todo anything contrary to the 
wishes of Government. | | 


The paper then refers to the spirit which animates the middle and 
lower class Muhammadans. This, it says, is quite different to that of the 
educated Muhammadans. Those who are working hard to create this spirit in 


‘the. minds of the general Muhammadan public have their sources of i 


° e * « ira- 
‘tion, not in India, but in Persia, Turkey, Tripoli, &c., and they are preening 


these questions in a religious garb before the ignorant Muhammadan public. 
It is owing to this policy that the latter regard their happiness and s erings 
‘bound up, not with India, but with Turkey and Persia; and this, at. times, 
‘Proves dangerous. -This.spirit is fast gaining ground, and is about to sway 
the minds of the entire Muhammadan. public in India. . It is progressing. very 
rapidly in the Punjab, where steps are being taken, in the name of religion 
to create blind excitement inthe minds of -the ignorant. Of the Punjab 
papers which are vigorously engaged in promoting this spirit the Zamindar 
stands . foremost. | This paper, and others of a similar nature, do not. tell 
Muhammadans what their present political condition is,-or how. it. can. be 
improved ; but are constantly preaching that the. Muhammadans of Egypt, &c 
and not their Hindu or Christian neighbours, are joined with them A a tie 
of brotherhood, and that they have no country which they can call their own 
With this object in view these papers, while charging a Chnstian Govern- 
ment.like the British with ‘intentionally wounding the feelings of Muham- 
-madans by not bringing its influence an power to bear on Italy with a view 
to preventing ‘her from waging war on Tripoli, are'telling -Muhammadans that 
the Turco-Italian War is really a war between the “ Cross and the Crescent,” 
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27 
and are exhorting them to go to Rome, to destroy the Vatican of the infidel Pope; 
and to erect a mosque in its place. These sermons, so constantly preached y 
the Zamindar, have created in the minds of - ignorant Muhammadans a feeling 
of hatred for Christians and Christianity. Nor is this all. Attacks ara also 
‘made on the British Government and its Ministers, who. are accused. of being 
not only unsympathetic but. hostile towards Muslims. After quoting extract 
from articles published in the Zamindar in corroboration of its statemeng 
‘the paper says that there can be no denying the fact that the writings of thy 
_Zamindar have created a most objectionable and dangerous spirit in the mings 
of Muhammadans, which is growing day, by, day.. Government, being gpg- 


* . i 


ponsible for the maintenance of: peace inthe country, should not lose a momen mt 
‘In taking steps to extirpate this spirit as soon as possible. ee 


18. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 8rd January 1912, publishes 
 Mahammadans and Hindus, -«®- Leader headed “The policy of Indian JMuham- 
e | _ madans in respect of ‘Hindu-Muhammagan -rela- 
tions.’ Since the annulment of the Partition of Bengal, says the paper, 
Indian Muhammadans have been considering’ what their future national 
policy should be in respect of Hindu-Muhammadan relations. Some of them 
are of opinion that the Government of India has committed a gross mistake 
in doing away with the Partition, which Lord Morley had repeatedly declared 
to be a “settled fact.” Im yielding to an agitation through fear, it has 
‘impréssed on the people that the assurances of -a Viceroy or a Seeretary of 
‘State for India cannot stand against agitation and ie age and that the 
«settled fact’. of a mighty Government like the British can’ be unsettled. 
‘Those who are in the habit of carrying on agitations have -new a. precedent 
before them that the decisions of Government can be set aside. .Those, on 
the other hand, who were allies and supporters of Government have been 
‘discouraged, and are doubting how far they can in future rely on its word 
‘and promises, Consequently Muhammadans are anxious to adopt agita- 
‘tion as their national policy, and to join the ranks of the Indian National 
Congress at' an early date.. There can be no, denying the fact that the 
‘relations between Hindus and Muhammadans should-be extremely friendly, 
but the progress of the latter is not: entirely dependent on this. It may please 
. Hindus, but it will endanger the integrity and separate entity of Muham- 
‘madans. After referring to the Urdu-Hindi, cow-killing, and other questions, 
on which the two communities hold conflicting views; the paper says that 
Muhammadans should think twice before joining hands with the members . 
of the Indian National Congress. ee me 


a  VI,—Lacistation, = | 
14, The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 23rd\ December 1911 (received 
on the 8rd January 1912), publishes a leaderette 
an Sener for the repeal of the headed “The Partition of Bengal and the Press 
Act.” The stringent laws, it says, which have latel 
been passed by Government,. owe their origin to the Partition of Bengal, 
Now, however, when the political horizon is clear, and the country is full of 
, joy-and happiness owing to the annulment of the Partition, it is most desirable 
‘ that Goyernment should repeal:them, especially the Press Act. After remark- 
‘ing that ‘District “Magistrates. demand heavy sécarity even from those papérs 
which are favourably reported on by the police, the paper urges Government 
to repeal the Act, thereby allowing those who are pursuing journalism as 9 
profession to lead a peaceful life, aaa : 


VII.—GEngRab ADMINISTRATION, : 
= — a)—Sudiciat 
18, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th Janu 1912, hae & “paras 
gestion to raise the Punjab 8T@Pt ed “ the Courts of Delhi.’ eo pa 
Chief Gent to the prod rn aise says that now that Delhi has been made the Capi- : 
mis, | al of India it now xemains to be seen what eourts 
it will be subjected to, It is inconceivable that @ separate High or Chief Court 
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will be given to Delhi, and hence there is eyery-probabilit of ite, being. plsced 
‘ander the jurisdiction of the Punjab Chief Court, This beg eee Teor’ 
Reems to be no reason why the status of the C ef Court should Hot te ‘ taised 6 


that of a High Court. 


. 


aed Pee re Se Tate bee 
, Imprisonment for saluting. or 


_. © Bilsewhere we publish an account of ‘a curious trial of a boy of sevét Who has been 
~“gentenced to a week's rigorous imprisonment for thé fault of shouting out ‘at a European the 
“word: ‘Salaam?’ The officer who has distinouished himself for this cruel eentencd wa 
“Madras Civilian, and dur readers can se’ What éffect this will}produce on the public mind. Kin 
Emperors might come and go and their presence might conciliate and cheer up a. sad people. 
Buat-Civilian administrators in the mofussil go on with their wonted manners and methods 
‘which ‘practically undo all the good work done in whole decade. Boys are boys everywhere, 
‘and what necessity was thefe to be so sevete ona child of seven who had the audacity to 
‘salute 4 European in his own childish way? ‘Wedo not think India will ever -be really ‘¢on- 
ciliated unless some Civilian atid other-proud officials who deal with the public are less severe 
‘and do unto the people of India as they themselves would be done’by. We hope the tage 
will attract the attention of the higher authorities and that they will issue such instractions 
to the district officials as will tend to establish a more respectful and human ‘treatment of 

the Indian people.” 

(h)—Miscellaneous. 


17. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 28th December 1911, has a note 
entitled “(Un-) reasonable objection to the new 
. rupee.” ’ Some people in the bazars, says the paper, 
refuse to accept the new rupee on the grounds that the obverse bears thie 
figure of a pig amongst the collars of Indian orders-round the neck of the 
crowned effigy of the King Emperor. Aftér remarking that this “ wickedness ”’ 
Owes its origin to some ‘mischief-makers who are anxious to inflame illiterate 
Muhammadans and prejudice their minds (? against Government), the Editer 
says that he has seen with the help of a magnifying glass that the figure in 
question is that of an elephant. There is no reason, he adds, why this should be 
taken advantage of in order to inflame the minds of Muhammadaas, especially 
When the ee rege is admitted to be an emblem of royalty. These people, 
therefore, who refuse to accept the coin are committing a serious legal offence. 
It is the duty ‘of all sensible persons to warn their ‘illiterate brethren against 
such a mistake, and to impress on them that refasal to. tthe coin is 
tantamount to offering an insult to ‘the King-Emperor ‘and ‘his ‘Government. 
Such unreasonable conduct on the part of the above-mentioned people is 
reprehensible, and serious notice should be taken of it, especially at a time 
when His Majesty’s popularity has reached its highest mark in the country. 


The new rupee. 


~ 
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T—Porzrries. 


(a)—Foreign. 


1, The Paisa Akhbar gag the 8th January 1912, has a note 
a = ,. entitled Maintenance of Egypt’s neutrality.” 
Ror TareorItalian Wer and’ two or three days back, nthe paper, it learnt 
| from a Reuter’s telegram that the British Govern- 
ment has despatched a man-of-war to Egypt with sealed orders. It also learns 
from some Arabic newspapers that a correspondence is passing between the 
Governments of England and Italy on the subject of permitting Turkey to 
despatch war stores to Tripoli through the deserts of Egypt. After remarking 
that some suspicion must have been aroused on the subject, the paper says 
that the sealed orders in question are causing much anxiety in the minds of 
Indian Muhammadans (Jit. people) because the appointment of Lord Kitchener | 
instead of a civilian officer, has aroused the apprehension of some people who 
fear that the British Government may adopt warlike measures in Egypt. 
There are, however, others who attribute the appointment in question to the 
Turco-Italian War. | 


2. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 10th January 1912, publishes 
a cartoon in which the Czar of Russia is represented 
as carrying 9 stone with a view to completing a 
half-built staircase against the wall of Afghanistan. Beyond the wall are the 
ictures of a mosque and a temple representing India. On the right of the 
o is the picture of King-Emperor George V. The letter-press runs as 
ollows :— 


Russia and England. 


“ The Csar of Russia —‘ My dear Emperor of India, please help me a little in the 
upbuilding of this staircase of stones, so that I may rise on the wall and see what is beyond 
it.’ 


The Emperor of India—(contemptuously), Czar! What you think is wrong. I never 
help such persons, ”” 


(Well done !) 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 9th January 1912, publishes a 
} leader headed “I do not know how to resort to 
parussi® Persia, and Indian Mu- fiattery.” When the Roman Empire, says the 
. paper, was in its last throes of death and was about. 
to be swept off the face of the earth, there was nobody to carry out its adminis- 
tration except some insane ministers of the Christian Church and eunuchs in 
charge of the Seraglio, Something like this 1s the present condition of Indian 
Muhammadans, Those people, who are called the leaders of the Muslim 
community, are worse than impotent, while the duty of improving the views 
of Muhammadans has fallen to the lot of a few journalists who are so addicted 
to foul language and abusive writings that good people are afraid to raise their 
voices against them. Can there be any doubt about the misfortune of a com- 
munity, asks the paper, whose leaders pass their days in resorting to degraded 
sycophancy and shameful flattery, who hesitate to lay the wounded and offended 
feelings of their co-religionists before Government through fear of being 
deprived of the honours or titles enjoyed by them, whose leading journalist 
has once been punished for a shameful offenge like that of theft and has 
also embraced another religion for a few pice (the reference is to the Editor 
of the Paisa Akhbar), who are so bold as to mis-appropriate public money to 
themselves (the reference is to the Editor of the Wafan), and who feel pride in 
working as spies for the Police? 7 | 


(b)—Homé. 


4. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 10th and 1lth January 1912, 
SE * ublishes a communication from one Shaikh Faiz 
of Segiesl Shigendion Ali, of Shahabad, Hardoi District, entitled “The 

| | present time and the political stage.” The writer 


publishes an account of the Delhi Donte on ~ Apsas soy pega 
ais ‘oli a "ak oa cad, "baka oma but observe with regret that he 
cipiun ’ | : i 

cou form no opinion about cannon and guns, because, a0 i hoo Be bar 
poet, “we pass our days among those whe run away from the a 
have never seen guns or artillery.” How ardently he. wished «tho ins i 
ernment would trust its. subjects and permit once more ~ men like us 4, ° 
arms and to learn the noble art of warfare! He has, however, : 13 an ® op 
that now that Delhi has once more the honour of being the capital, 4 poo | 
will be allowed to use arms freely sooner or later. Indeed, it is & pity th 
while the subjects of many Native States in India are allowed the eet - - 
arms, it is only the subjects of British India who have been 2 ye < « s 
right. Continuing, he refers to the annulment of the Partition 0 engal,: 
and says that there can be no denying the fact that an excellen 5 ag 
tunity was selected to announce the annulment in question. it 1s 
absolutely wrong to say, he adds, that the rights of the ee ee. 
community (of Bengal) will not. be adequately safeguarded, omy bo 
those who hold contrary views on the subject do. not perceive that. in 
Muhammadans generally are not in a position to understand political problems 
unless they learn them from unforeseen circumstances or from those measures 
of Government which teach them lessons, accidental or otherwise. He cannot 
see what advantages they would have gained if the two Bengals had :heen 
kept separate. It is possible that, in the event of the Partition of Bengal. 
having been maintained, Muhammadans might have enjoyed the right of 
slaughtering cows in slaughter-houses or some similar advantages; but it 
must be conceded that a community gains its rights, not by these methods, but 
by acting in a united manner. It isan undoubted fact that the manner In 
which Muhammadans have conducted themselves of late has caused them 
immense injury which they could have easily avoided if they had wished to’ 
do so. This injury is that they have, by their conduct, managed only to 
provoke the enmity of Hindus, with the result that at present such ill- 
feclings cxist between the two communities that they do not exchange even. 
personal greetings. Muhammadans have lost their sway, but there are still 
some good-hearted Hindus who.urge their co-religionists to maintain friendly 
relations with Muhammadans. lf, however, the two communities continue 
to be hestile to each other, the time is not far distant when Muhammadaas 
will feel the need of leaving this country bag and baggage and residing In a 
place not inhabited by Hindus. It was only the other day that past Muslim 
greatness had such influence on the minds of Hindus that thé latter dare 
oppose Muhammadans in (even) small matters; but the times have now 
changed, and Hindus feel no respect for them. ‘This being the case, Muham- 


madans owe a deep debt of gratitude to His Majesty the King-Emperor for 
annulling the Partition of Bengal, 5 


0. The Paisa Akhbar Lenere) of the 9th January 1912, publishes 


Ni ati its plies cl article headed ‘“ What should Muhammadans 
Mubammadans. = SS CO NowP” = At present, says the paper, Muham- 


cs matans are much exercised as to what policy they 
should adopt now. Should they become more closely allied to Hindus, 
or joi the Indian National Congress, or follow Hindus in resorting to 
agitation in order to gain their political aspirations, or continue their former | 
policy of passive acquiescence? After remarking that they should not» 
act with haste in deciding ‘their future policy, the paper says that, if it 
is decided that they should follow in the footsteps of Hindus and carry on 
their work quite independently 


} of other communities, they should, in the 
first place, see whether they possess. the requisite amount of capacity and 
material; because it is useless to expect that they will achieve their 
end without possessing wealth, influence, unity, and sufficient educational 
qualifications. If, on the other hand, they wish to enter into more cordial 


? 
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relations with Hindus or-join: the.: Congress,. they , will surely lose. that . 
individuality on which the fulfilment of their wishes: depends. Even. if they 
do so, they should see whether. Hindus are prepared to. meet them halfSway, 
Hindus may do this in provinces like Bengal and Madras 3, but, unfortunately, 
for certain reasons it must be admitted that -it is extremely difficult: in the 
Punjab. The .only way, therefore, to enable -Muhammadans _ to secure - 
their salvation is to firmly establish their individuality and : to. endeavour 
to improve their internal condition; so that Government may . show 
respect to them as a:community and pay heed to their demands, while Hindus 
may: also be willing to make.an honourable.alliance withthem. == = _ 


6. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 6th (received..on the 16th) January 
ie , ; 1912, has a note entitled “Qur future policy.” 
a ee remarking that -Muhammadans. will always 
 _ remain grateful to Lord Curzon for . carrying. out 
the Partition of Bengal, which conferred inestimable blessings on the Muham- 
madans of Kastern Bengal, the paper deplores the. modification .of the measure 
ylich was repeatedly declared by Ministers to have heen: “a settled fact.” 
It says that the Bengalis, who were once notorious for their fimidity, have | 
showed great courage and perseverance in continuing their. agitation against 
the measure, and have now had the satisfaction of seeing their efforts crowned 


with success. On the other hand the Muhammadans, who in. their. simplicity 


placed implicit. confidence in Government, kept: themselves’ aloof. from 
the extremists, and afforded —_ of their admitted loyalty, have had 
their peace disturbed by the Bengali agitation. ; and now the advantages 
which they expected to gain from the partition have disappeared. Government 
is, however, not to be blamed for this, nor does any blame attach to the Hindus, 
The fault lies solely with Muhammadans themselyes, who could not distinguish 
between what is beneficial and what is injurious: There can, however, be no. 
denying the fact that the reunion of the two Bengals has caused them an intoler- 
able injury, and it is natural that they should feel its severity. But what should 
Muhammadans do now? -Hitherto they have been in the habit of showing the 
grcatest simplicity in dealing with public affairs ; but the time has now. come 
when they should amend their old policy or adopt an entirely new one. They’ 
should learn a lesson: from the conduct of Hindus, and should translate. into 
action what they profess with promptitude, vigour, and perseverance. | 


7. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 6th (received on the 15th): 
| 7 5 as January 1912, publishes a leader headed “The. 
SE future policy of Muhammadans and the imperative’ 
duty of Hindus.” The paper says that those considerations which have obli ed. 
Muhammadans to seek to associate with Hindus are so important and complex 
that it would be extremely dangerous for Hindus to acquiesce in their change 
of policy without going deep into the question. After remarking that all the 
continuous efforts of Hindus to bring about a union between the two communi- 
ties, as also the speeches of Mr. Gokhale on the subject and the attempts of the 
Allahabad Peace Confcrence, have so far proved abortive, it says that, when the | 
majority of far-sighted Hindus saw that Muhammadans were replying to their 
offers of unity by boycotting Hindu shops at the instigation of Muhammadan 
newspapers, they. came to the conclusion that Muhammadans would never ex; 
press their willingness to make common cause with them unless they were 
forced to do so by the exigencies of circumstances. The recent change in the 
attitude of Muhammadans, therefore, came asa surprise. Soon, however, an 
event occurred which dispelled all doubts on the subject. On the 26th Decem- 
ber last a meeting was held at Poona under:the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Muslim League, which was presided over by Sir Agha Khan and 
which made the need of changing Muslim policy as clear as day-light. The 
mecting was attended by a few Hindus also, who were probably ignorant of the “ 
true foclings working in the minds of their Muhammadan fellow-countrymen, 
After quoting from the speech delivered by the’ Hon’ ble Maulvi Rafi-ud-din, 
the paper-says that the invasion of Tripoli and Persia by Italy and Russia» - 
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- | ing which exi ‘he last-named coun- 
&tively, and the understanding which exists between the last-name 
Sor kad Great Britain in the matter of Russian aggression in Persia, have 


prompted Muhammadans to change their policy and achieve their ont by 


seurne t indus. There is, however, no harm in Hindus 
caer, Bee or cecaeaniadins in the ‘matter, but, before doing this, they 
ehould see how their co-operation with Muhammadans would affect themselves, 
as also the British Government. The paper then quotes from a& communica- 
tion by the Right Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali, in which he expresses the apprehen- 
sion ‘that British indifference to the occupation of Tripoli and Persia 
is likely to compromise the loyalty of Indian Muhammadans, and reprints; 
an extract from the Zamindar of the 26th December last, in which 
the paper named says “ Pull out the eyes of the wretched man who 
frowns insolently at Islam and redyce tc dust anybody whom you find insulting 
and degrading the same.” It then goes on to say that the above shows the: 
attitude of Muhammadans to which Hindu support js desired. Hindus have 
already got a bad name, and the doings of some of the short-sighted members of 
their eee Gee more or less prejudiced Government against them. The 
advent of His Majesty the King-Emperor, however, has caused a wave of loyal 
sentiment to pass over the length and breadth of the country, and Hindus 
should not allow its beneficial and far-reaching effects to be lost. They should 
also remember that while Muhammadans depend greatly on Muslim countries 
like T urkey, Persia and Afghanistan, &c., Hindus have no other Government 
to rely upon than the British. After remarking that Hindus -never obtained 
any benefit by helping or making common cause with Muhammadans, and 
after giving historical references in. support of its assertion, the paper says 
that the former have nothing todo with Turkey, Persia, &c., and that they 
should always keep in view the interests of Government and show their jloyalty 
and devotion to it. If, however, Muhammadans or other communities coma 
forward to help Hindus in devising means to maintain peace in the country 
and promoting the stability of British rule they are warmly welcome. 


8, The following: is from the Harbinger (Lahore) of 14th January > 


Suggestions for the better adminisr 1912 — 
tration of India. 


‘. . ©The Royal Visit has put-an end to all murmurs of the people with regard to adminis- 


. tration. His Imperial Majesty has done more than the people expected. The race hatred 


got up by the pseudo-patriot should now be thrown into the limbo of oblivion. For the better 
administration of the country His Imperial Majesty should sojourn in India in winter todo 
Indian business. It ig said Emperor Aurungzeb read applications himself even at the age 
of 80 years. In his time the Muhammadan rule reached the zenith of its power. So it is 


— to do the work of India in England 12,000 miles afar. It should be done on the 
spot. | | ; 


? * * * eee Cae ee * 


The Imperial Majesty's visit suggests a good many changes for the cementation and 
the formation of the British Empire in India. Associatign with the English forces English © 
ideas upon us. One of themis te rule by a Parliament. Soan Indian Parliament is neces- 
sary. It should be compaged of half the members of the English Parliament and half of 
Natives. Of the natives, half should be retired officers and the rest representatives of the 
people of well-known loyalty. Loyalty should be the elective principle, and not religion— 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism as now, This change in administration will be very much 
to the growing taste of the English, as they want to see India. So they will gladly come 
as members of Parliament and have the Christian scientific satisfaction of doing justice on 
~ ay presentation of facts, and not through coloured reports mixed with idiosyncrasies of 


The new Capital. 9. The following is from the Tribune 
3 - (Yahore) of 18th January 1912 :-— 
x ee * * # * | 
— § Boas "4 wy ray was chosen for the 
nadia and no one thought of Delhi so long is not far to seek. Unlike th 
of India the English did not come by land. Invasion used always aie sethie the: ‘hyber 
Pass from the days of Alexander downwards, and no previous ruling dynasty was a maritime 


Power of any importance. - Coming through the Punjab the former rulers i i 
4, rg of India found 
ronvenient to establish the capital as close to the North: West Frontier as posstie | Delhi oe 


capital of the British Empire in 


39 


its neighbotthood had ‘béén the site of many capitals from the temotest Aryan and Hindp 
times, ‘and it naturally attracted the founders of later empires. The English did not come to 
India ‘by land,-nor.did they dome as invaders and conquerors of the country. They came 
merely as traders and they came across the ocean. The political ascendancy of England was 
of elow growth. In-the ordinary course of things Bombay would have been the capital of 
British India, but. the conditions in the west.of India were not favourable in the ear! y history 
of British oceupation. The feeblest rule was that of the Nawab. Nazims of Bengal, and by a 
natural law the steps of the English were directed towards that province. It was in Bengal 
that the’ English first established political power and-Calcutta naturally became the seat of the 
Governor of Bengal and subsequently of the Governor-Generalvof India,: The advantages’ of 
Calcutta as the capital were obvious, It ison the seaboard, and sea-going vessels can come up 
directly under the. ramparts of Fort William. Steam and electricity were still unknown. 
The Emperor of Delhi still sat on the throne of the Mogliuls as @ pale spectre of a vanished 
power, Communications were difficult, travelling was unsafe; the roads were infested by 
Thugs. Even Murshidabad or Patna could not be thought of fora capital, and Charnock’s 
village rapidly grew to be the capital city in spite of its unhealthiness and its proximity to 
the Sundarbans. After 1857 and 1858 Delhi became. associated with a terrible and tragie 
memory recalling many previous ones of a similar nature. Delhi may be the Imperial city, but 
it has witnessed the shedding of more blood than any other city in India, | 


. x 2s *. * * 


Government of Indja passed gight , months out of the twelve at Simla which was more distant, 
and, until very lately, more inaccessible than Delhi. But it, made little difference whether 
the Goyernment was at Simla or Caleutta: Almost everything is.done by telegraph. At one 
end of the wire sits the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy at the other, and all 
matters relating to the administration are quickly settled. The ways of the world have 
changed and the pfosperity of a city does not depend on the seat of the Government, Bombay 
as no whit behind Calcutta, while as an industrial centre it is far ahead, and yet Bombay wag 
at no time the capital of India. The analogy of the United States and Canada has been. fres. 
quently quoted though we.are not quite sure that it holds. ‘The form of government. in hoth 
the United States and Canada is such thatit is not very material where the Government is 
located because it is democratic and is.always in touch with:public opinion: The Government 
of India is bureaucratic, and it is essential that it should be always: open to the influence of a 
healthy, vigorous public opinion. In the despatch tothe Secretary of State for India, the 
Government of India laid stress on the fact that it was not desirable that the .Government 
should be unduly influenced by Calcutta opinion and that Calcutta opinion was not always the 
opinion of India. But no attempt was made to meet the weighty objection that it was not 
desirable that the Government of India should cut itself away from all opinion. There is no 
public opinion in Simla, there is none in Delhi, and we do not.believe any. will come into 
existence for along time. It is being surmised.that on.account of the transfer of the capital 
important newspapers will be started in Delhi and a strong public opinion will soon be created: 
Of this we have grave doubt. Newspapers flourish where they find readers, and the number 
o£ readers in Delhi is not likely to be large for along time. The most influential Anglo- 
Indian paper, the Pioneer, is publishedat Allahabad, where there is very little public life and 
still less public opinion. We are not urging any objections of our own to the transfer, but 
Wwe are pointing out that those who maintain that the Government of India will lose by gets 
ting out of touch with all public opinion have a pretty strong case, But the future is hidden 
from us and an attempt to pry into it would be unprofitable. ° ‘ 


“ From the point of view of striking the imagination the transfer of the capital is un- 
doubtedly the most important of the administrative- changes announced. Delhi gnd its 
traditions and memories were. consigned to the oblivion of the past. The historic ruins—the 
most extensive that can be seen anywhere—interest the traveller. and the sightseer, but there is 
nothing that binds Delhi to the present, Calcutta 1s the sign manugl of the British rule in 
‘India. It is as old as British rule, it has grown and prospered with the spread and con- 
solidation of the British Empire ini India, Calcutta was founded by the. present rule, but no 
Government can say that it founded Delhi, for its existence as a capital is pre-historic and it can 
be traced back to the dim region of mythology. The environments of Delhi are melancholy’; 
in Calcutta the one dark memory is that of the Black Hole, and even that would have remained 
buried in history but for Lord Curzon’s fancy of raising an obelisk near the place which ig 
inside the General Post Office, But in Delhi everything is. relic, everything is a symbol of 
vanished greatness, bearing witness to the immutahility of the law by which nothing humay. 
endures. Those marvels of different ‘schools and ages of architecture are mere memories of 
great things that have heen. We éee on all sides a past procession of empires and the rest-houses, 
8 it were, that they built as they passed,along. A new gapital is going to spring up by the 
side of the ruins of ancient capitals—a capital of an empire mightier even here in India than 


poy known in history or mythology. The Emperor of India to-day reigns over an empire 
undreamt of by the Moghuls or the great Aryan heroes vie 3 times. . But in architecture tlie 


imperial conceptions of the Moghule stand unriyalled, and it is tow impossible to build aq 


40 


‘they built, Architecturally therefore the new capital will not beable to emulate the triumphs 
bey nm Delhi and Agra, butit will have a unique importance of its own. Delhi has been 
‘the Capital of Hindu and Mahomedan empires ; it will now be the capital of a Christian 
Empire so that nearly all the principal religions will be represented in the new metropolis of 
‘India. It will symbolise a sequence of empires and religions and will emblematize the har- 
mony of conflicting faiths. People will say, if all roads lead to Delhiall religions and all 
‘empires lead to the House of God, F | 


| | 10. The following is from the Tribune 
The Muslim League and the Cont (7 shore) of 18th January 1912:— : 


gress. 


“Tt is a gratifying sign of the times that an increasing number of Muhammadans of 
culture are coming to view the unifying ideal of the Indian National Congress with appro- 
bation. On the eve of the recent Session of the Indian National Congress, a meeting of 
influential Muhammadan leaders was held in Calcutta under the presidency of the Hon’ble 
Nawab Sayed Muhammad, at which suggestions for a rapprochement with the Hindus were 
made by the Hon’ble Dr. Suhrawardy, some time Principal of the Islamia College, Lahore, 
and other speakers. An important office-bearer of the All-India Muslim League also attended 
the last Session of the Congress as adelegate. Only the other day the Secretary of a Dis- 
trict Muslim League suggested the desirability of the Muhammadans joining the Congress 
movement. Mirza Sami-ulla Beg, a well-known Muhammadan leader of Lucknow, has now 
written to the Pioneer asking the Muhammadans to accept the Congress ideal of self-govern- 
ment within the British Empire as their. goal. ‘That ideal, he is firmly convinced, is by no 
means an impossibility. On the other hand, it will bring the Muhammadans in unison with 
their Hindu brethren in political aspirations and may also lead to the solution of the Hindu- 
Muhammadan question to a certain extent. He does not see any reason why. Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans should not tie themselves with the same bonds which bind a Buddhist and a Chris- 
tian Japanese or a Protestant and a Roman Catholic Englishman. When such bonds are forged, 
cow-killing questions, Mohurram and Dasehra riots will, he says, all be things of the past 
and all other differences will sink into. insignificance before the unifying influence of the 
higher and the greater problems of the country. It is not necessary, however,. to the realiza- 
tion of this ideal, as he points out, that denominational institutions and leagues should be 
abolished. As we pointed out some time ago, the attempt should be made to harmonise and 
not to neutralise differences. The writer also takes the same view. The advice he gives to 
the Muslim League is to serve, with due regard to the interests of Muhammadans, as the 


foeder rather than the drainer of the Indian National Congress, Will the other members of 
the Muslim League accept this advice ? ”” : 


ee a ee ee 11. The following is from the Tribune 
— soothes lacie (Lahore) of 18th January 1912 :— We 


} “The high-handed and unconstitutional manner in which Sir John Hewett has disallow- 
ed the resolution on an Executive Council for the United Provinces shows the breadth of his 
outlook and the depth of his statesmanship. The Coronation Darbar has brought him 
deserved fame and his ability is indisputable. But it is very doubtful whether his spirit is 
liberal and his sympathies are with the people of the country. The fact of the ability of a 
single administrator does not affect the excellence or otherwise of a system of government. 


Lord Curzon was a much abler man than Sir John Hewett, but he never thought of di 
with his Executive Council or ignoring it.” oe se eid spensing 


© * + * 3 ok ¥ * * 


IIL—Nattve State. . 


12, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 10th January 1912, publishes 
Hyderabed affairs. _ @ communication headed “The expectations of 
—— Hyderabad have not been realised even on the 
occasion of the (Coronation) Darbar.” The writer, Abdullah of Kasmandi, 
says that there was every hope that the most loyal ruler of the premier Native 
State of India would receive a very high title commensurate with his position. 


and that the assigned districts of Berar would also be restored to him: but jt 
is to be regretted that the same was not realised, notwithstanding the fact 
that honours were showered on even smaller States like Kapurthala, Kota, &c. 
Nor is this all. In some respects, the small States were accorded referential 
treatment as compares with Hyderabad, and what has pained His Highness the 
Nizam most, is the fact that, while his Prime Minister, who is a G C.8.I°, was 
not — to His Majesty, the relations and servants of other States had 
the honour of being duly presented. . After remarking that the days have 
gone by when it: was‘advisable for one to suffer in silence, the writer niki that 


\ 
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‘these aré : the days of: struggle and that Hydetabad should follow in the wake. 
of Baroda, and should continue ‘to lay its desires before the Government of. 
ee ee ie | 
_ 18. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore) of 16th January 
The Times and the Gackwar. 1912 :— | | | 
‘ The scurrilous attack on the Gaekwar in the Zsmes was not an editorial comment, 
‘but was telegraphed by the special correspondents at the Coronation Darbar at Delhi. Thus 
there is no secrecy about the authorship of the malignant charges preferred against the 
Gaek war. We see the fine Roman hand of Mr. Lovat Fraser, forthe other correspondent was 
a stranger to India, in this string of libels. Wehave an evidence of his method in his book 
on Lord Curzon.’ While extolling his hero to the skies Mr. Lovat Fraser has fallen foul of a 
score of other personages, including the Amir of Afghanistan. . The. annulment of, the Parii- 
tion of Bengal must have given a very rude shock te Mr. Lovat Fraser, and he readily seized 


the opportunity to vent his spleen against the Gackwar, who’ has ‘never been a persona grata 
“with Anglo-Indians or Anglo-Indian journalists.” peat es : ) 


V.—Nartive SocieTigs AND Reticgious MATTERS. 


14, The Hag (Delhi), of the 5th (received on the 16th) January 1912, has 
i . a note entitled ‘ Will nothing be done to put an 
ia against the Musafir ond to the foulemouthedness of the Musafir?” 
'. The Musafir (Agra), says the paper, .is bent upon 
‘wounding the feelings of Muhammadans, but the latter consider it derogatory 
.to the dignity of their community to retaliate. Besides, Muhammadan papers 
are silent through fear of being called upon to furnish security, with the result 
that the Musafir is abusing Islam to its heart’s content, In support of its as- 
sertion the Haq quotes an extract from the Musafir’s issue, dated the 24th 
‘November 1911, in which the paper named makes the following obser- 
‘vation :— : ee - ta ua 
_ Tt is absurd to say that the (entire teachings of) Islam lead t6 good 
(results), seeing that mischief, depravity, murder, bloodshed, religious bigotry, 
‘malice, enmity, jehad, violence, sin, plunder, fighting, fraud, adultery, sensual 
ity, polytheism and the worship of created beings are all, as we have beén 
showing by a reference to the Quran, the creations of Islam.” oo 


| In the above passage, says the paper, the Musafir has attributed all the 

vices in the world to Islam, and all this must have lacerated the hearts of 
Muhammadans. It is, however, a matter for regret that the Government of th 
United Provinces is unaware of the wiles of this paper. 


Die In another place, the paper publishes .a communication headed “ mis- 
‘chief-makings by the Musafir of Agra: worthy of the attention of the Govern- 

ment of the United Provinces.” The writer—one Muhammad Ali of Delhi— 
complains that the Musafir of Agra is in the habit of abusing Muhamma- 
dans and Christians and, in support of his allegations, quotes extracts from the 
paper’s issue, dated the 1st December last. | ) 


15. The following is from the Observer 


Nees Veereh Mal rumoured (Lahore) of 13th Jan uary 1912 -— 


* i paws 2 * * * * ® 


: _ © We cannot conceal from ourselves the fear that Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk’s retirement 
.from public life, whenever it comes, will be a great, we might say an irretrievable, loss to the 
. Indian Musalmans. He is the one man in whom all sections of the community have absolute 
-confidence and his lead of Muslim India has been a brilliant success from every. point of view. 
. It will be a task of the greatest difficulty to find a suitable successor of his, and the conviction 
has gradually forced itself on the community as a whole that Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk’s resigna- 
tion will cause’a void which it will take years to fill up. But his retirement at the present 
moment would be nothing short.of disastrous, and the Muslim University will have received a 
heavy blow even before it has been actually launched. “We, therefore, beseech him, in the 
name of the Indian Muhammadans, to reconsider his decision ‘and-to abandon his intention of 
untimely retirement. : We are not unaware, and the community cannot be unaware, ofthe full 
“textent. of the: sacrifice that we demand of him, ; But in view, of the gravity of the issues at 


ad 
re ot te en 


i 


atake and ‘the fact that’ his sérvices'are simply indispensable at this juncture, we tist Nawab 
Vicar-ul-Mulk will rise to the occasion and will not fail his people in the supreme . hour.of their 
need. They are deeply indebted to him for what he has already done for their cause, and ‘even 
in their selfish disregard of his personal comfort, they are not likely to under-estimate the 
-magnitude of the personal sacrifice.at which the Nawab‘ will agree to serve the national cause. 
God alone can reward him for his self-sacrificing zeal ; but the grateful prayers of a whoie 


community will also be his to compensate him for his troubles.”’ 
 - VII—Generay, ADMINISTRATION, © 
(a)—Judicial. 


16. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 10th January 1912, publishes 
are a leader headed “ Honorary Magistrates and the 
ee Police.” Inthe Police Administration Report for 


the year 1910-11, says the paper, the Inspector-General of Police makes the 


; following observation: ‘There are instances where the work done by Honor- 


ary Magistrates has not been satisfactory ; for instance, in Lahore out ofa 
total of 624 cases under section 34 of the Police Act and under the Municipal 
Act sent for trial in their courts not less than 103 ended in discharge,” This 
remark, it adds, is simply absurd, and before making the assertion the In- 
spector-General should have considered that it was quite possible that the 
Police had dishonestly challaned some innogent persons or that the Honorary 
Magistrates found the evidence against the accused sq weak and insufficient 


‘that they were obliged to discharge them, Indeed, the Inspector-General 


should have. giyen a couple of instances in which the accused persons were a0- 
quitted notwithstanding the fact that there was ample evidence against them. 
The Inspector-General of Police also alleges in the above report that the Honor- 
ary Magistrates of the Montgomery District were not interesting themselves 
or co-operating in the administration. It is, howeyer, difficult to see why the 
Inspector-General should have gone to the length of commenting on the work 
of Honorary Magistrates. Probably he relied on the reports of the Superin- 


- tendents of Police, who were led to make the above remark because the Mazgis- 


trates named had failed to decide all cases sont up by the Police in the latter’s 
favour. His allegations are, however, baseless and unnecessary ; seeing that 


the most probable explanation of the above affair is that the Magistrates were 


obliged to discharge cases sent up by the Police on insufficient evidence. 


-- 7]. In discussing the probable effects of the Punjab Chief Court Circu- 
lar dated 3rd January 1912 restricting the number 


eceiipehtnces of Pleaders to be enrolled in future, the Observer 
(Lahore) of 13th January 1912, makes the following remarks :— 
_s wt . —— 


‘The more we ponder over the question, the greater is our surprise at the arbitrary 
orders now issued. Indeed, the artificial character of the arrangement proposed cannot but 
militate against the efficiency of the profession of law. Instead of the great principle of 
supply and demand being allowed to regulate the number of men taking to the legal line, 
we find the Punjab Chief Court bent on setting up an unnatural standard and thereby in- 
troducing a purely artificial element in the consideration of the question. | 


“When, however, one considers the condition of Muhammadans, tke circular becomes 
still further open to objection. The number of Muslim lawyers in this Province, as in other 
parts of the country, is very limited. It is only recently that the Musalmans have realised 
their deficiency, and although Muhammadan students of the Law College are still much 
fewer than Hindu scholars, there seems to be an awakening among the Musalmans in this 
respect. Being poorer than other. sections of the country, the Muhammadang cannot be 

expected to make up their deficiency by going to England. They had only their own Pro- 
-yince to fall back upon. And just when they were bestirring themselves, the Chief Court 
circular, limiting the number of pleaders and granting licenses to those only who stand high- 
est In order of merit, has come upon them asa bolt from the blue, This is certainly as it 
ought not to be. We, therefore, appeal to the Chief Court to reconsider the matter and with- 
draw a circular which has evoked the disapproval of all sections of Indian society.” | 


sors (b)— Police. | i 


18. The Poisa gs gy of the 8th J anuary 1912, has a note 
ha tof the Khan of Hoti,  CZtitled “The misfortune of the Khan of Hoti,” 
Tit eee OF She haa oF Bt Adverting to the arrest of the Khan the paper says 


"48 
that, although it is riot desitable to comment on a matter which is sub-judice, 


still-it must be observed that the manner in ‘which the Khan was arrested’ 


t+ he had been very severely dealt with. He is a well-known 
oh is ‘the Frontier Province ‘aud is considered an influential personage by 
the Government. A man of his.position,'in whose case there is no fear of 
absconding, was: arrested ‘and was marched in hand-cuffs through the bazars 
(of Hoti) amidst the  ¢ries and lamentations of his subjects. He was 


. refused bail of a lakh of rupees, and his brother and son obtained an inter- 


i ith him in the jail with great difficulty. All these facts raise the 
apprehension that the Khan is not likely to obtain justice at Peshawar, and it 
+3 therefore desirable that his case should be transferred to the Punjab. 


ns ne 19. - The following is from the Panjabee 
The Police and the Royal Visits = (T shore) of 16th January 1912 :— 


“ Like poor Dick in David Copperfield, who could not put his pen to paper without King 


Charles’ head peeping in through every chink and crevice of his mind, the poor Indian cannot 
take part in any public function, however innocent, without the Police stepping in here and there 
to mar his enjoyment of the thing. Even on so happy and auspicious an occasion as the Royal 
Visit his devoted back was honoured with frequent contact with the Police baton. During the 


Durbar days at Delhi complaints of ill-treatment at the hands of the Police were not few, and 


at the Polo grounds, as is well-known, the ‘management of the mob’ had reached sucha pitch 
of efficiency as to necessitate Royal intervention. At Arrah they would not allow the people 
to get within twenty yards of His Imperial Majesty, though to their humiliation the fences 
were at the supreme moment removed by Imperial command. In Calcutta they surpassed 
themselves, and even the Hnglsshman has referred to ‘complaints’ that the Police showed a 


‘want of consideration’ and ‘adopted methods for keeping back crowds which might well 
have been resented.’ 


“These ‘ methods for keeping back crowds’ consisted ina free and indiscriminate use 
ofthe Regulation /aths irrespective of position or sex. During the processions Maulvi Liakat 
Hussain and his party rescued with much difficulty a number of inoffensive citizens from the 
Police baton under the very shadow of the Government House. Two constables have been 
dismissed from service by a kind-hearted officer who was eye-witness to the methods they 
adopted of managing the ‘mob.’ But it was not always the underlings: whose zeal outran 
discretion. At one place a Deputy Commissioner of Police, it is said, went so far as to 
attack women! A number of Indian ladies, it appears, were allowed by a certain high officer 
to take their places at a stand onthe route of procession. Shortly after the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police referred to came, and, without enquiring how the ladies happened tobe there 
or even asking them to leave the place, ranhis horse right into their midst! At ordinary 
times such actions of the police would hardly cause much surprise in India, but they stand out 


in shocking relief against the resplendent background of a national rejoicing on the happy and 
auspicious occasion of a Royal visit.’ 


(e)—Agricutture and questions affecting the land. 


20. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 7th January 1911, publishes an 


Chie ; article headed “A petition to Lord Crewe, the 
ant en Ge Secretary of State for India, from Indian zamin- 
dars, the most voiceless and neglected subjects of His Majesty the King 
Emperor George V.” The paper refers to the boons conferred by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor on the occasion of the Coronation Darbar at Delhi on fhe 
various sections of his Indian subjects, and says that the Right Hon’ble the 
Secretary of State may not perhaps know that there is such a community as 
that of zamindars, who are poor, helpless and voiceless, and who have received 
8 Concessions on the above occasion, although the world has been benefited 
» them. India is essentially an agricul country, and it is the zamin- 
dars alone who have to work hard and brave all. the Inclemencies of weather 
: order to supply provisions and delicacies to those who live in bungalows, 
ning for their own share the worst that can be imagined. It is 
ey who contribute crores of rupees to the Government treasury, while Govern- 


Ment servants receive lakhs from the same. It is, however, strange that 
pa the latter have been given half month’s : ho 


ornaments and utensils, and by loans on interest from money- 
So have been thrown into the cold shade of neglect.. They have been 
ted because they do not wield the pen or resort to beating of drums in 


the Go f ‘mon a8 8 boon, those who ~~ 
their vernment Treasury by selling their cattle and seeds, by mortgaging 
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order to make known their feelings.and. condition, because. they, da not own 
daily papers published in English, and also because. they: have: no. members of 
Parliament to befriend their cause: They are voiceless. and. helpless. and. are 
neglected by-the authorities ; and perhaps the. Secretary: of State’ may have 
learnt from official reports that, in the present.year particularly, their. standing 
crops have been seriously injured by, drought... And-now,. over and above-this, 
they have failed to obtain royal boons. on.the. occasion of the Darbar, They 
| have not, however, lost all hope, seeing that. His Lordship is still here,. and-it is 
a to be hoped that before his departure he.will induce His Majesty: the. King- 
| Emperor to either reduce the land revenue.demand by-one-half in honour of the 
Coronation.or to make considerable reductions in-the: same. 


C.. STEAD, 
LAHORE: , ott 
om | Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police,. 
The 20th January 1912: Criminal Investigation. Department, Punjab. 
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(a)——Foreign. 


1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 17th and 19th January 1912, 


publishes a communication headed “The present 
Russia and Persia. times and the political stage.” In. continuation of 


i ks (vide paragraph 4 of Selections No. 3) the writer— 
eo Bheikh eayie A of Shahabed, Hardoi distriet—gives an account of 
the events of the Turco-Italian War and goes on to discuss Russo-Persian 
relations. He observes that, as Persia isa Muhammadan Kingdom, Muham- 
madans naturally sympathise with it in ite present oppressed condition and 
repeatedly urge Great Britain to save the Shah’s dominions from falling into 
the hands of Russia. They are, however, apparently ignorant of politics ; 
otherwise they would have urged Great Britain to hasten to take her share 
in the Partition of Persia, because this would have certainly met with the 
approval of the Cabinet. Indeed, they should bear in mind that there is no 
section in the political code of Europe making it obligatory for the strong to 
attend to the voice of the weak. Continuing, the writer says that, failing to 
induce Great Britain to take action in the matter, they turned their attention 
to Turkey, which published a strong note in connection with Russian aggres- 
sion in Persia. In reply Russia admitted Turkey’s right of interference in 
Persian affairs, and this practically means that the latter country isin every 
way entitled to a share in the Partition of the Shah’s dominions. Next the 
writer says that Persia can only be saved by either the exertion of Persian 
nationalists or by her surrender to Turkey. Proceeding, he says that the 
proposed Russian railway through Persia will benefit Great Britain, seeing 
that the awakening among Egyptians is causing her not a little uneasiness 
concerning the protection of her route to India. Im conclusion, he says that 
Russian ion in Persia has made a deep impression on the Afghans, who 
are watching the manner in which the Anglo-Russian Convention is being 
carried into effect with great anxiety. 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 16th January 1912, publishes some 


verses from one “ Anjum,”’ of Gya, in which the 
Govemanngrans aad the British writer says that, although (indian). Muhammadans 
: are living far from their ngs na in Tripoli 
and Persia, still, bound as they are to the latter by the chain of Islam, they 
cannot but feel uneasy when they hear accounts of troubles and misfortunes 
befalling them. Continuing, he deplores the want of the sense of honour and 
shame in Muhammadans; and says that Europe has trampled on Morocco, 
the condition of Persia is pitiable, the fate of Turkey is trembling in the 
balance, and decline has overtaken Islam. He also ridicules the vaunted 
philanthropy of Europe, which has destroyed Morocco and is now practis- 
ing Oppression ‘on innocent Persia ; deplores the abject condition of Islam, the 
star of the glory of which was at one time in the ascendant; and says that 
there is nobody for Muhammadans to appeal to in their present distress except 
the British Government. 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 13th January 1912, has a note 
Sag sole gonn= page mass ® — Asc its antidote.” Itis a pity, 
Persian affair ners ne Times on says the paper, that semi-official organs like the 
tdi at Indien Mahem- Pioneer Saf the London Times are — about 


P iil Persian affairs in @ manner calculated to deeply 
offend the feelings of Muhammadans. After stating that the Pioneer’s 
remark, viz., “we have not the least care for the religious feelings of Muham- 
madans , and the Times’ remark, viz., “one drop of the blood of a European 
Soldie is more valuable than thejliberty of the entire Persian nation,” (sic.) are 
eee arrows inflicting on the feelings of Muhammadans wounds calcu- 
re to remain unhealed for centuries, the writer says that he holds, as an 

icle of faith, that the British public, in spite of their imperial power and 
oe are naturally just and righteous. Hence it is that while the 

ings of the Pioneer and the Zimes are as poison to Muslims, those 
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of the Deily Chronicle and the Datly News serve as an antidote. The paper 
then publishes extracts from the papers namied in support of its assertion, 
and says that now, when the Islamic world is enveloped in the darkness of 
calamities and distress, the efforts of Lords Curzon and Lamington and the 
sympathetic attitude of trath-loving and sincere papers like the Daily 
Chronicle and the Daily News serve as balm to the wounded hearts of 
Muslims. If Russia had taken ion of the whole of Persia, Muham- 
madans would have silently mourned over Persia’s fate. They would have 
t t that the ruin of poor, unfortunate Persia was due to her inability to 
withstand her enemies, and that her weakness had laid her open to the 
aggression and brigandage of the Czar of Russia. But now their hearts are 
deeply wounded when they see a short-sighted British statesman making 
common cause with the brigand Emperor, and doing a thing which is causing 
the most widespread grief throughout the whole Muslim world. Is it quite 
in accordance with Sir Edward Grey’s political faith that, in addition to 
foreigners, even Englishmen should be afforded an opportunity of alleging 
that the British Lion isa partner in the unholy conspiracy? As British 
subjects, it is the duty of Muhammadans to strain every nerve to maintain 
the greatness of the British Lion, and to see that the national honour of the 
British people is not lowered in the estimation of the world. But this is only 
possible if they have sufficient confidence in themselves, and also strength 
enough to prove a pillar of iron for Great Britain in time of need. 


(b)—Home. 


4. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 15th January 1912, has an 
article headed ‘‘ Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State 
' —a and self-government for India, and the dream of self-government in 
in ° ° ° 
this country.” It is generally believed, says the 
paper, that there is every probability of a liberal and broad-minded statesman 
like Lord Crewe conferring self-government and extraordinary rights on the 
Indian people, and some jcople even go the length of saying that it would not 
be surprising if, in a decade or so, Indians are granted the colonial form of 
self-government. There can be no doubt tuat the establishment of the colonial 
system of self-government in India at the present moment is considered to be 
further beyond the range of practical politics than the annulment of the “ settled 
fact ” of the Partition of Bengal; but when the latter apparent impossibility 
has been rendered possible, there appears to be every probability of self-goy- 
ernment being conferred on the country. It is quite possible that some people 
may still cling to the belicf that England will never be so far guided by 
“statesmen of the Congress school ” as to confer Swaraj on Indians without 
consulting the views of seven crores of Muhammadans on the subject ; but the 
should bear in mind that the feelings of Muhammadans were totally disregarded 
in bringing about the annulment of the Partition of Bengal. There is, how- 
ever, every possibility of the “statesmen of the Congress school” inducing 
Muhammadan leaders to establish a modus operandi on the basis of mutual 
understanding ; and a rapprochement between the two communities in a manner 
calculated to safeguard Muslim rights and interests is eminently desirable. 
5. The Zamindar (Lahore), St the 17th January 1912, has a note 
entitled “A ray of hope.” It says that some- 
_ ae and inten BOOM tie ago the Pharaoh-like and Nel Gaaiiee 
Editor of the London Times made the heart-lacerat- 
ing remark that one drop of a European soldicr’s blood was more valuable 
than the liberty and independence of the entire Persian kingdom. This, it 
adds, took the Muhammadan world by surprise ; sccing that the paper named is 
known to represent the thoughts and feelings of the statesmen of England. 
At the present moment, Eneland has the pride and distinction of soverning 
more Muhammadans than any other country. Under these circumstances it 
is natural that Muhammadans should feel deeply hurt if a member of the ruling 
race goes to the length of attacking Muhammadans or Muhammadan countries 
in the manner the Limes has done. Accordingly, Indian Muhammadans held 
meetings in different cities in India to protest against the Times’ remarks 
referred to above and forwarded an account of the proceedings of those meetings 
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to the Imperial and the Indian Governments, as also to Sir Edward Grey, with 
the result that the-eyes of the Times were opened and it has now come to 
realise the errors of its ways. Not only has the Times changed its attitude, 
hut Sir Edward Grey also has been forced to admit his’ mistake. This should 
serve as an object lesson to Indian Muhammadans, who are convinced that 
Englishmen alone in the whole of Europe are apt to raise their voices in 
support of justice and good faith whenever they come to know the true condi- 


tion of affairs. 


6. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 12th January 1912, publishes a 
3 paragraph headed “ Advice to Muhammadans to 

The Zamindar end Muham- ‘follow in the erring footsteps of Bengalis.” It 
— publishes an extract from the Zamindar in which 
the paper named urges Muhammadans to learn a lesson from the struggles of 
- Bengalis and their tenacity in carrying on an agitation against the Partition 
(vide paragraph 8 of Selections No. 2), and says that the form in which the 
article has been laid before crores of Muhammadans is not only dangerous 
in the extreme, but -open to grave objection. Bengalis, it adds, resorted to 
agitation in order to secure the annulment of the Partition; but the Zamindar 
urges Muhammadans to do likewise, without telling them the end in 
view. Does it show that the paper named is wise or wishes the Muhammadan 
community well, when it exhorts Muhammadans to act as Bengalis unfortu- 
nately did and bring upon themselves deportations, imprisonment, and hanging ? 
When Bengalis did this they were sharply reprimanded ; now Muhammadans 
are incited todo exactly the same to gain their ends and are told that the 
Bengalis, who resorted to illegal methods and paid the penalty of the 
law, have performed a “ sacrifice ” which is worthy of imitation by the Muham- 
madan community. Canit be doubted that these teachings are bad and 
calculated to cause a breach of the peace? It is, however, a matter 
for satisfaction that many sober-minded Muhammadans are opposed to such 
teachings. It is the duty of Government, which is responsible for the 
peace and well-being of the country, to put an end to such writings. Indeed, 
all reasonable persons are expressing surprise at its inaction. 


7. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 12th January 1912, has a note en- 

titled “Attempts to inflame the minds of Muham- 
‘madans.’”’ ,Attempts, says the paper, are being 
made on all sides to inflame the minds of Muhammadans. Dr. Muhammad 
Iqbal, who once sung the song “Our India is the best of all countries in 
the world,” subsequently sang in a different tune, the burden of which was 
“we are Muhammadans, and the entire world is our home.” He has now 
descended into the arena again and has tried in a poem to inflame the minds 
of his co-religionists in language at once guarded and significant. But what- 
ever the language may be, there can be no denying the fact that a secret 
motive inspires the poem. This cannot be concealed from the eyes of those 
who are in a position to sce. The paper then goes on to publish a few 
verses from the Doctors’ poem entitled “ Glad tidings of morning.” 


8. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of 18th January 
1912 :— 


An objectionable poem. 


An India Council for the King. 


“The Pioneer makes a novel suggestion that the King should have an India Council 
and that the present Cabinet, being a party body, is not competent to advise His Majesty 
in Indian matters. It is only an unbridled Anglo-Indian paper that can put forward a claim 
80 palpably absurd as this. If the King and his constitutional advisers can deal with the 
ragit of the whole British Empire, they are certainly competent to deal with India, But 
t © Pioneer’s plea is to rise superior to the party influences of the Home politics. But in so 

ong itis asking for some form of specialisation of Indian control and thus to secure the 
ee to Anglo-Indian policy and methods. That would be a calamity for India; for 
tt t abiding good we have been enjoying is the effect of direct Parlimentary control of India. 
iy f nght and necessary,’ says the Allahabad ‘paper, ‘that the executive power in India 
: 7 have the power of swift and occasionally secret decision.” Why? If this is the trend 
, nglo-Indian thought produced as a consequence of the Royal visit, we must deplore the 
ne to which the great event is put. We rather think that as a consequence of the Royal 
visit India is to be governed for the benefit of Indians and they sed have a constantly 
Mcreasing share init? ewe pe Salis 7 
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9. The following is from the Panjabee 
‘The Hindu-Muhammadan prob (Tahore) of 20th January 1912 :— 


‘em. 


“ §o long as the wind blew uninterruptedly in the direction indicated by the Muslim 
ey the talk of a Hindu-Muslim rapproachement was gall and wormwood to the ‘ for- 
war , among the Indian followers of the Crescent. As soon as the wind has veered round, 
and refuses to follow the directions of the Muslim League, everybody in the Muslim League 
camp has begun to talk of a ‘ change of policy ° with regard to § other communities,’ 
particularly the Hindus. Apparently policies and principles are like achkans and angrakhas 
to be changed with every variation” 1n the temperature, however sudden or accidental. 
Almost everybody who is anybody in the Muslim League camp—who, on the eve of 
the Coronation Darbar, would have boxed your ears if you had asked him for a change 
of policy—loudly advocated a change of policy, even to the extent of embracing the Hindus, 
as soon as the Royal announcement modifying the Partition of Bengal was made. The Hindus 
have neyer courted a quarrel with the Muhammadans. Rather it may be said to their credit 
that they have sought peace with their Muslim fellow-countrymen, and have tried to 
maintain it, even at the sacrifice of their own interests. Ifthey have of late given up the 
job, at least in some parts of India, it isdue to the utter hopelessness of the task. More 
than once during the last quarter of a century occasions have arisen on which Hindus and 
Muhammadans eve solemnly entered into a bond, so to say, to stand by each other in future ; 
but they have proved only temporary or rather accidental alliances which have been brought 
to an abrupt termination by our Muslim friends as soon as circumstances have arisen promis- 
ing more butter on their side of the loaf. History seems to be repeating itself on this 
occasion also, and it is for our Muslim League friends to see that it does not repeat itself quite 
to that extent it did on former occasions, For the wind, whether in the physical or the 
political world, is proverbially variable, and the direction it has taken to-day may not be 


maintained to-morrow. Policies and principles are things which are expected to be more stable 
than weathercocks, 


“The above warning is prompted by the repetition at the present moment of a curious 
phenomenon which has characterised every attempt at rapprochement from the Muslim cam 
in the past. They have always begun by laying the whole blame for Hindu-Muslim 
hold-aloofness at the doors of the Hindus. The Muslims have always been the aggrieved 
party and the Hindus the ‘ offenders.’ On this occasion the old game—whose resurrection 
at this particular moment is ominous—is being played with a vengeance. In the course of a 
long communication to the Muslim Review of Allahabad a ‘ Plain speaker’ gives a detailed 
list of Muslim grievances against the Hindus which, he gravely informs the world, stand 
in the way of a Hindu-Muslim rapprochement. The alleged complaints, which are on the 
lips of more than one Muslim friend of ours, are characteristic of one who is at a loss to 
explain his own conduct in a doubtful business and tries to hide his confusion in incoherent 
expressions at other people’s expense. So long ¢s Hindus and Muhammadans, says the writer 
in the Muslim Review, studiously abstain from eating together or inter-marrying with each 
other, the unity of Hindus and Muhammadans would be a remote chance. This is seekin 
conciliation on impossible grounds. There has of late been a movement among the 
‘forward ’ school of Muslims not to take any food ‘contaminated’ by the touch of a 
Hindu, This, we are told, is in protest against the Hindu custom not to take food at the 
hands of a non-Hindu. ‘The fact is conveniently forgotten that it is not from the hands of 
Muhammadans alone that the Hindus take no food, but at those of all non-Hindus, aye even 
at those of their own co-religionists belonging to different castes. The same regarding inter- 
dining and intermarrying. Seeking unity with the Hindus till the iatter might take to 
dining with Muhammadans and give their sons and daughters in marriage to Muslims is 
tantamount to seeking no unity at all. Because two communities do not interdine or 
intermarry, that is no reason why they should be constantly at loggerheads with each 
other! ‘The absence of interdining or intermarriage is really not so serious a barrier 
to the cultivation of brotherly, or at least friendly, relations, at any‘rate politically, between 
two communities destined to claim the same country as their own for all time to come. 


“Tn fact, the Hindus and Muslims, 
amity and concord, and whatever there 


especially the large masses, have ever lived in 


nity has been of late of estrangement and discord has i 
origin in the development of a sudden and selfish hankering on a section “y siemens 


Muhammadans for a ‘larger share’ of official favours. Thirty years 

different, but then ‘Sir Sayed Ahmed thought Hindus and foah R bs Be Bas joa 
and had seen no motive to do away with one of these in order to see only one side of things. 
In this connection we cannot do better than see what a Muslim uer himself, in this 
Supreme moment of rude awakening, has to say regarding things as they were then and as 


they are now. In the course of a letter to the Li Mr. a 
Muslim League, Moradabad, writes = = toneer Mr. 8. Raza Ali, Secretary, District 


“* We, Indian Mussalmans, have been pursuing a definite and deliberate voliey which 
has resulted in an almost total estrangement between our Hindu fellow-subjects policy which 


. . : 
Thirty years ago people certainly had greater respect for religion than they hues Wass, 


*. BD. 


but the ‘distinction between ‘Hindu and“ Muslim was practically unknown outside the 
sphere of strictly religious matters. - Everything is so changed now-a-days.’ ‘ilk Se ae 
Mr. Raza Ali is one of the high priests of the separatist propaganda and has done 
his level best to keep Hindus and Muhammadane apart in. all matters pertaining to their 
cofamon national intérests. Yet: such is'the chastening effect: of an unexpected ‘blow: that he 
has‘ relapsed to sobriety swith’ a bound’ and' has comb:out with the ‘truth, ‘the whole:trath, 
regarding the situation. Weread— | ue as a 


«Now, who is responsible for the feeling in the country.?: Of course, the Mussalmans 
say this is due to the aggressiveness of the Hindus, whose desire is predominant to be in every 
walk of life. But when the country - is freed: from this, scourge of . religious bitterness, I 
am afraid the future historian will have to apportion the major portion of the blame on the 


minor community.’ 
“ There is another significant confession :— 


“¢ Our Hindu fellow-subjects may have a legitimate grievance against. us because we 
lavished on our co-religioniste of Turkey and Persia the love that was the due of our 
neighbours, or because we lived for generations on the banks of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
yet we always dreamed of the Euphrates and the Tigris.’ | 3 


«This an obvious dawn of wisdom which we hope no circumstances will arise to quench 
on the horizon, Mr. Raza Ali thinks that the dreams of Pan-Islamism are going to vanish 
with Turkey and Persia, and since British policy ‘cannot take into considération the feelings 
of the Muslim subjects of the Empire,’ the time has come for a change of policy with regard 
to Hindus. The Hindu leaders, he thinks, desire unity, but ‘they want st 1 realty, not 1 
name. Exactly. The solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem, he says, would afford con- 
siderable relief to the Government. That also is true. It is also the King’s wish. His 
Imperial Majesty’s farewell message to India, understood in its ‘eta spirit, carries a distinct 
hint in this direction. There must have been something in the special invitation to the Aga 


Khan, the high priest of the separatist propaganda, at the Imperial departure at Bombay. © 


_ Indeed, all indications point'to the desirability of our Muslim League friends realising the 
~ blunder of separatism.”’ 


10. In an article headed “ Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk’s views ” the Observer 
_. (Lahore), of 20th January 1912, makes the follow- 
PR ad a of the Partition ing remarks :-— | 


: . % * * * * * 
“ As for the main issue itself—the revocation of the Partition—we have to state that it 


has unquestionably given rise to disappointment among the Muslims of Eastern Bengal, and 
to irritation throughout the rest of Muslim India. - Without questioning the equitable 


character of the basic principle of Lord Curzon’s policy, Lord Hardinge’s Government have ~ 


striven to over-emphasise a merely sentimental grievance and to lay unction to the Bengalee. 
sore, without, as it appears to the Musalmans, paying correspondingly great attention to 


Muslim sentiment and taking full note of the sacrifice which the change is bound to exact. 


_ from the Musalmans of the United Provinces. Their: irritation is all the keener for the 
abruptness of the move and the unexpectedness of thé tanner in which the change has been 
effected without, consulting Muhammadan opinion. The signal triumph of Bengalee agitation,. 
despite repeated official assurances to the contrary, has created quite a ferment in Muslim 
circles ; and Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk, the worthy disciple on whom the mantle of the great 
Syed has fallen, was certainly within his rights in drawing forcible attention to the feeling.. 
It may be news to Mr.: Siraj-ud-din that as a result of the new situation, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the All-India Muslim League has openly gone over to the Congress fold; that a 
feed meeting at Calcutta has discussed the question of the Muslim attitude towards the. 

ational Congress ; and that many voices have been raised, asking for a reconsideration of 
Muhammadan policy and re-adjustment of the political focus of the Indian Musalmans. And 
yet Mr. Siraj-ud-din would have us believe that Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk stands alone in his 
criticism of the meagure. : , 


“ OF course, the innate good sense of the aH OP has asserted itself ; and 
vor thoughts they have recovered their normal composure. The fact that the. slob te 
en proclaimed from Royal lips is the. deciding factor in the situation. Though disappointed, 


they accept: the announcement as markin 101 

by ace nent as marking the consummation of the will and pleas £ their: 
Sovereign, and as such they ‘bow, their’ heads in obedienee: ‘to the Imperial end in tee, | 
| ; | feguard their, vital’ interests; and. 
® assure to them the continuance of the advantages whieh:had accrued pani hen chy of 


confident hope that. suitable measures will also be taken to: 


Rastern Bengal from, Western Bengal.” 


Bb 


vl es | 11. The following is from the Observer 
The Panjeb Council Regulations (Lahore) of 20th January 1912:—  - 


+. : + bs | * | ' % 


“But although the ‘settled fact? of the Bengal Partition has heen unsettled, the 
Musalmans still place too much reliance on the sense of justice and fidelity to promise 
of the Government of India to entertain any fears on the score of their separate representas 
tion, They cannot for obvious reasons support the Hindu campaign against the regulations. 
It is against their interests and, they feel, against the real interests and political progress of 
the whole country. 


‘ But with re to the regulations of the Punjab Legislative Council, the Musalmans 
are at one with the fonds critics Er wiohis g fora re-consideration of the Regulations of the 
Provincial Council. This is the only Province which grants no communal representation to either 
section of the Indian community. In spite of the repeated representations of the Muhammadans, 
the anomaly has not yet been removed, It was by the merest accident that last time the 
yr ener, he secured three out of the five seats open to election in the Provincial Council. 
The Hindus have, however, closed their ranks now, and it is almost certain that next time 


- Musalmans will hardly get more than a seat or two by election out of the seven seats now pro+ 


posed to be filled in by this method. The Punjab Legislative Council consists of 25 members, 
of whom 14 are non-officials. Musalmans constitute 54 per cent. of the population and are, 
therefore, entitled to nearly 8 of the 14 non-official seats. They are, however, content with 
the 7 seats allotted to them and do not grudge a slightly disproportionate representation to 
other communities. When, however, it is remembered that Government has recently limited 
the field of nomination by throwing open two seats to the District Boards, and that unless the 
regulations are modified, the Muhammadan elected members are certain to be in an over- 
whelming minority, if any are elected at all next time, it is not unnatural that they should 
appeal more strongly than ever for a removal of the anomaly. 


“This state of affairs can be remedied in one of three ways. The Government may 
follow the rules regulating the general elections of most of the first class municipalities and 
grant communal electorates to both Hindus and Muhammadans, To this the Musalmans 
would not object, provided their interests are duly safeguarded. Secondly, the examples of 
other Provinces may be followed and sufficient separate representation granted to the Musal- 
mans alone by the constitution of separate Muhammadan electorates. This would be 
welcomed by the Musalmans and bring the Punjab in line with other Provinces, Thirdly, 
existing electorates might be required to return Hindus (including the Sikhs) and Muham- 
madans alternately. This should meet with the approbation of all who object to the creation 
of an ‘iron wall’ between Hindus and Muhammadans. It would minimise friction and lead 
to the election of men liked by both Hindus and Musalmans. It is, at any rate, incumbent 


on the Government to modify a system of elections which is unpopular with both Hindus and 
Mubammadans and gives satisfaction to none.”’ 


12. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of 24th January 1912 :— 


“'Vehement protests, but not very vocal, are being made in Sind against the amalga- 
mation of that province with the Punjab. We have been indignantly assailed for making 
such a proposal, but beyond mere negation all our arguments have remained unanswered. The 
Punjab is backward—coming from Sind such a charge is mildly surprising—the Punjab 
Government is backward, the Punjabis are selfish and they will swamp Sind, and so on and 
so forth. Well, the Punjab is so backward that there are five fully equipped first grade 
colleges in Lahore, a distinction which belongs to no other city in India except Calcutta. 
Although an inland city Lahore is a great industrial centre and business is expanding in every 
direction. We have not the slightest intention of seeking to benefit-the Punjab at the cost 
of Sind, or of subordinating the interests of that Province to those of the Punjab. What we 
propose is a scheme of mutual benefit which will be helpful to Sind and the Punjab alike. 
We have said that Sind has derived no benefit from the connection with Bombay, and a mere 
denial of this statement does not prove the contrary. Sind is severely let alone and has no 
share in the progress and prosperity that have come to the Bombay Presidency. In the 
professions, in the public service, there is no comparison between Bombay and Sind. On 
one Sindhi holds the office of Sesstons Judge. No Sindhi has ever been appointed Collector 
and none will ever be appointed. It is contended that the education Sindhis receive is superior 
to that of the Punjabis. Perhaps that - is the reason why only one or two Sindhis have 
passed the Indian Civil Service ¢xamination while more than half-a-dozen Punjabis are in that 
service, although the British connection with Sind is earlier than with the Punjab. May 
we inquire how many Sindhis have passed the Indian Medical Service examination and what 
fs the number of Sindhi Assistant Surgeons? The Punjabis are so backward that the 
largest number of Indians in the Indian Medical Service are Punjabis, Punjabi Civil Surgeons 
and Assistant Surgeons can be counted by the score while some of the best physicians and 
surgeons in the country are Punjabis. The Punjabis have availed themselves of every 
opportunity open to them and there are splendid examples of associated effort ‘among them, 


Sind and the Punjab. 


57 
| not - me if the Punjab Government has not kept pace with the people. The 
oa ale ot Sind, w we have ott out, must inevitably react on the Government 
whick would be improved directly. The public opinion of Karachi and Sind and the non- 
official European opinion of Karachi would make themselves felt while the claims, of Karachi 
to developmont will never be ignored. United Sind and the Punjab may become a great 
industrial and commercial Province, especially after the construction of the Trans-Persian 
Railway. Even otherwise the Punjab is making headway, but Sind will never’ be a “partner 
of Bombay in its greatness and achievement. Pence oe 


IlIl.—NatiIvE States. 


13. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 18th J anuary 1912, publishes’ 
| | an article headed “The Paisa Akhbar and the 


— Jammu and Kashmir State.” The Paisa Akhbar, 
it says, publishes an account of a case, in which the accused, one Raja-Hayat 
Ali, a Musalman rais of the Kashmir State, and others were sentenced to death 
by the State Courts. The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi, who advocated 


the cause of the accused and who felt convinced that justice was not done to’ 
the latter, submitted an appeal to the Government of India through the Resi- 
dent of the State. The Government of India, however, finding the accused 


wholly innoceut, ordered their acquittal ; but they were not released from Jail 
until the Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi had moved the Assistant Resident 
at Sialkot. : 


Commenting on the above the paper says that, simply because the 


complainant in the above case was a Hindu, the Patsa Akhbar tries to. exag- 
gerate the alleged injustice aud hardship caused to ‘the accused. In doing 80 
it is guilty of creating disunion, and of widening the gulf between Hindus and 
Muhaiunadans, 2 


IV.—KINE-KILLING, 


14. Tho Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 13th January [1912, has a para-- 


ne raph headed “ Kine-killing and Muhammadans.”’ 
Ser tiing 8 nee py says the paper, that Muhammadans are 
going to effect a change in their policy it is necessary to tell them plainly 
that, so long as they do not give up slaughtering cows there is no probability 
of amicable relations being established between them and Hindus. | 


V.—Native SocigTies AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


15. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 14th (received on the 25th). 


January 1912, publishes a leaderette headed ‘The 
——— Gurukula has been exposed.” While establishing 


the Gurukula, says the paper, Mahatma Munshi tried his best. to con-. 


vince the Arya public that the institution named would create eminently 


learned scholars who would — in the dissemination of the Vedic religion 


th of the world. Itis for this reason that he 
succeeded in collecting lakhs of rupees from Arya Samaijists. How far, 


throughout. the length and br 


however, the institution named has helped in the attainment of the end the 
Lala had in view can be gathered from the statements which five Arya 
Samajists of Kasauli communicated on the 15th September 1910 to Lala Ram 
_ Krishen, President of the Arya Priti Nidhi Sabha, after visiting the institu- 
tion personally. They also embodied the result in a book in which they 
have proved the following :— | oe 


(1) That gross illegalities are committed (Aryashahi) in the admin- 


istration of the Gurukula. 


(2) That.all gentlemen and learned persons invited to the Gurukula 


are insulted, 


(3) That the students and teacliers of the institution are in the habit 
Of committing unnatural offences. | ti 
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. (4) - That students of the Gurukula are in the habit of quarrellin: 
with each other. ae 


(5) That unnatural offences are committed by the students with each: 
other. ; | | 


Next it reproduces the communication which one Pandit Atma Ram, 
Bedi of Behbiyal, Ambala District, published in a recent issue of the Jndar, in 
which the writer states that he sent his four sons to the above institution, and 
that when they returned he found that not only had they made no progress, 
but that they had lost even their health. The paper concludes by urging 
all those who are champions of morality to join with the Editor of the Indar 
in protecting the children of their simple-minded fellow-countrymen. “ 


16. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 13th January 1912, publishes a 
| ee paragraph entitled “Fresh mischief-making by 
— against the Afyhan the Afghan—worthy of the attention of Govern- 

es ment.’ Some time ago, says the paper, the Afghan 
called Hindus by the opprobrious names of “cowards,” Dhott Parshads, &c., 
and charged the latter with promoting their advancement by sending their 
womenfolk to the authorities. The charge in question was not an ordinary 
one, seeing that it was levelled against Hindu women, who used to throw 
themselves into the fire in order to save themselves from dishonour.. As a 
consequence, Hindus raised an outcry, and they were justified in doing so. 
Questions were asked on the subject in the Imperial Legislative Council, and 
the Afghan was going to be crushed when the Frontier Government came to 
its rescue and saved its vile existeuce from complete destruction. Instead of 
learning a lesson from this it has become even more mischievous than before. 
Commenting on an article appearing in the Shanti (Rawalpindi), in which 
the paper named says that among Hindus it is discreditable for a man to resort 
to bigamy during the lifetime of his first wife, the Afghan says that the 
holy Vedas also enjoin that brothers should, if they can manage to live in 
peace, marry a common wife, and that if they can sink all their differences 
the residents of a whole village should remain satisfied with a single wife. The 
Afghan then goes on to say “O, Hindu Ranis and the goddesses of, chastity ! 
God has given you wealth and every comfort. He has also endowed you with 
great beauty. Why are you then niggardly (in, your dealing with others) ? 

. . + . + What is their use if you do not show generosity, courage and 
forbearance and satisfy the wantsof others? . . . .” 


Commenting on the above extract the Jhang Sial says that the Afghan 
has shown bad taste in ridiculing “Hindu Ranis and goddesses of chastity” 
by telling them that it is high time that they revelled in the pleasures of 
youth and committed promiscuous adultery. After remarking that the. 
Afghan would never have dared to attack Hindus as it has done now if it had 
been punished for its conduct in the past, the Jhang Sial urges the Govern- 
ment of the Frontier Province to take steps to prevent the Afghan from. 
publishing similar remarks in the future. : 


. 


VI.—LzGIsLaTIon. 


17. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of 26th. September. 
The Punjab Tenancy Act Amend- — 1912 :— : | eee 
ment Bill. 


“Among the Bills that are upon the anvil of the Punjab Legislative Council ; 

Punjab Tenancy Act Amendment Bill. ‘That the state of the sailed “i 4g Seam lee 
factory and anomalous can be readily admitted. As Mr. Justice Rattigan observed in 24 P. R. 
1907, it often leads to a travesty of justice, which is not surprising since the plaint and 
the plea are within the mutually exclusive jurisdiction of .two. different. courts, civil and 


_Yevenue, neither of which has the jurisdiction over the entire dispute. The Chief Court 


accordingly recommended that the laiv be ametided ‘to remove the anomaly, and speci 
: of ee ee . Ve ae. i | | ” _, Specificall 
suggested that the civil court be allowed jurisdiction over the entire iors hebveas the 
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ee ‘es, This was, however, not accepted by the Local Government, which has 
litiga pw wie pr wt: amending Bill excluding _ jurisdiction of the Civil Courts 
sinee Mareing that of the Revenue Courts. The Hon’ble Mr. Shadi Lal in his able and 
i eamaed Note of Dissent made a strong protest against this attempted transference of 
the lecitimate work of the Civil Court to that of the Revenue Court. In every civilised 
sae of law, as he pointed out with great force, it is the nature of the suit that determines 
the forum and not the plea of the defendant. But in the Punjab it seems everything is being 
made topsy-turvy. Here the Government in its anxiety to confer upon the’ Revenue Courts 
an extensive jurisdiction, unheard of in any other province, is going to ignore altogether the 
nature of the suit. It is thereby going to do violence not only to every well-established 
rinciple of law, but to destroy the rights of the Civil Courts. Even the Covel & Milstary 
Daneite, which is usually a faithful henchman of the local executive, is constrained to 
characterise the remedy proposed by the Local Government as a ‘bizarre’ one. It says that 
the probable effect of the Bill does not appear to have been grasped by the Local Government, 
and requires its careful and close attention. It rightly points out that ‘the Imustrust of the 
capacities of the Civil Courts implied in the Bill is a very grave matter, and if it is justified 
their early closure is imperatively called for.’ The Chief Court, however, has full confidence 
in the Civil Courts. The local Anglo-Indian newspaper does not think that the Punjab 
Government really mistrusts the Civil Courts. It only seeks a way out of the impasse. 
But the remedy proposed is worse than the disease. The possibility of the province, as pointed 
out by it, running the risk of finding itself under two distinct raf systems, 1s indeed grave. 
There is, however, a simple and ready way out, though it is strange to find it not occurring to 
the local Anglo-Indian newspaper. It is to make the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts in this 
province stand on an equality of footing with the jurisdiction of Civil Courts in other provinces 
and to amend section 73 (3) of the Punjab Tenancy Act so that the Civil Court may have 
jurisdiction over the entire dispute between the litigating parties. This was recommended by 
the Chief Court and would be heartily welcomed by the litigants. The course proposed by 
the Civil § Military Gazette of having the different branches of the case decided by the courts 
having at present jurisdiction over them is open to the objection of delaying the decision of the 
case. Already the law’s delay is proverbial and we should be chary of any further addition 
to it. The best and simplest method is to let the Civil Court have jurisdietion over the entire 
dispute between the parties.” 


18. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 13th January 1912, publishes an 
article headed “The Press Act also is worthy of 

The Press Act. ; being repealed.” After remarking that now, when 
‘a settled fact’. like the Partition of Bengal has been annulled, Indian 
journalists feel confident that the day will soon come when the Press Act 
will also be repealed, the paper says that it is much to be deplored that jour- 
nalists are regarded with suspicion and are required to furnish securities like 
ordinary felons. There can be no denying the fact, it adds, that some jour- 
salle tare overstepped the bounds of moderation ; but it is unwise to punish 
the entire Press for the faults of one or two of its members. The Press Act 
makes no distinction between the innocent and the guilty ; and even those 
who expressed their satisfaction at the passing of the measure have now 
begun to decry it. Since the passing of the above law scores of papers that 
were noted for their unstinted loyalty to Government have been suppressed. 
Asa matter of fact, Government intended to crush mischievous journalists ; 
but the latter have managed to keep themselves in the back-ground and 
still continue to make attacks (Pon Government) from behind the scenes. 
The law has failed to mend the ways of these mischievous persons, although 
it has caused immense trouble to noble-minded journalists. Moreover, the 
dread of the Criminal Investigation Department has so far enervated them as 
to make it difficult for them to see which of their articles can be classed as 
objectionable. After remarking that the entire press is unanimously opposed 
tothe Press Act and that the National C ongress has, in its recent sitting, 
adopted a resolution to the same effect, the Editor urges the Government of 
India to repeal the Act in honour of His Majesty’s visit to India. The paper 
also es cartoon in which an eagle labelled “The Press Act” is shown 
clutching the turbans of two Indian journalists in its claws. The journalists, 
while glancing backwards at the eagle, are on their bended knees in an attitude 
of supplication before His Majesty the King-Emperor, who is about to board a 
ship in the offing. The letter press is as follows :—* The journalists are praying 
with folded hands to His Majesty to repeal the Press Act before his departure, 


80 that they may be released from the bloody claws of the law which has 
endangered their honour and prestige.”. | 
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60 
VII.—Ganerat. ADMINISTRATION, 
| (a)—Judicial. 


19: The Hindustan (Lahore), of. the.12th. January. 1912, has.a.note. 
te entitled “The new stringent rules. restricting the 
—— enrolment of pleaders’ in’ the Punjab.” It refers 
to the rules:recently promulgated by the Chief Court restricting-the enrolment 
of pleaders, and’ says that they are calculated to cause serious disappointment 
and loss to those educated persons who intend to follow the. profession. 
After remarking that it will be unjust and unkind to.deprive those pleaders 
of the right of. practising in Courts who have passed:the prescribed law exami- 
nations, the paper says that the imposition of the abeve restrictions at:a:time 
when every Punjabi hopes that’ the Punjab Chief Court will be raised’ tothe 
status of a High Court is likely to fill their minds with doubts and misgivings: 
The manner in which the announcement of the above rules has suddenly been 
made clearly shows that no regard whatsoever has been. paid.to public. opinion, 
There: is, however, room for modification of the rules; and this. can be done 
by allowing those persons who have passed the law: examination to practice 
in the following year if they cannot be permitted to practise in the same year, 


C. STEAD, 
LAHORB: 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
The 37th January 1912. Cruminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE sep FEBRUARY 1912. 


oa | <-  .. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
| _— aad o— coatadeidll 
ee ENGLISH. Se | | 
1 | Tribune was " Lahore fe Bihari Lal ose 1,758 copies, ' 
| THi-wEEKLY. } | 3 | 
2 | Panjabee ,.. | Lahore we: | Mul Chand me 2,424 copies. es 
BI-WEEKLY. : ; 
3 | Observer oo | Lahore ». | Nizamend-din ove 1,000 copies. q i 
‘4 Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi » | J. B. Thapar “a 200 ,, A 
| News. ! . 
Weexty. | \. 
6 | Arya Patrika + | Lahore +++ .| Devi Chand one 650 copies. fs 
6 | Harbinger «| Do, - | Durga Parshad 300 » q ; 
2 | Khalsa Advocate .» | Amritsar -»- | Babadar Singh in 752 J i; 
MontELy. : q | 
8 | D. A.V. College Magazine....| Lahore ... | Saraewati Nath ‘i 1,000 copies; Aq 
oe ae Ce) ‘ ee m | 
W | Jijnasu e-| Do. »-- | Ishwar Das wi vee p 
11 | Practical Medicine vee | Delhi ‘ i om | 
32 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore .»- |B. B. Mohan Ial ah 700 copies. 
18 | Punjab Mission News. ...| Do. .. | Revd. Wigram ies 250 ,, 
-16 | Ravi ee | Do. ' | Mr. B. M. Jones a vee 
15 | Review of Religions + | Qadian (Gurdaspur) ... | Sadr Anjuman Ahmadis, 800 copies. 
16 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore a a. si a 
W-| Teacher ... | Dinga (Gajrat) ... | Kanhaya Singh in 200 » 
‘URDU. 
| - Dal tx. 
18 | Akhbar-i--Am soe | Eahore e+ | Govind Sahai eee 630 copies. 
19 | Paisa Akhbar | Do. | Abdul Asiz oes L011 » . 
20 Watan wwe | Do. | Muhammad Inshs Alla .. . 
31 | Zamindsr ot te .-.| Zafer Ali Khan, BA. ... 7” 
) Bi-WEExty. 
23 | Vakil a ay ee a 1,970 copies, 
|. Weexty, 
23 | Afghan <o«: |: Peshawar ow | Saiyid Mohammad Abdulla 500 copies: 
24 |Ahl-i-Hadis. “oe Ansritenr oe |:Sanaulla. ome 925 
25 | -Ablowalia. Gazette: ee | -Do. ve L ebna Singh — — $00» 
26 | army Now Hilal &Co | 1,800 
‘47 | Arorbans Gazette: Labh: Singh a on 
38 | Arye Gazette ~Bhowani Das ia 550. copies. 
= Badar cMubammad Sadiq. | 200 , 


ats” 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 38np FEBRUARY 1912 CONTINUED. 


No. : Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
ce ~~ URDU—conrinvzp. eas ¥ | 
WERKLY—continued, 
30 | Bharat | ... | Jullundar >. | Thakur Sheoratan Singh | aes 
$1 | Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana | Saiyid Muhammad ...| —-1,825 copies. 
32 | Curzon Gazette ... | Delhi ... | Miss Hirst i 1 |. 
88 | Delhi Gazette | Do. .. | Sajjad Husain ves 200 » 
34 | Edward Gazette ‘a Abbott-abad oe ... | Muhammad Latif ~~... | 200°» 
35 Hakam »»- | Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Yakub Ali. ee 900 , 
86 | Haq ee | Delhi «| Kasim Ali oo 200 
87 | Haq Pasand ».. | Amritsar ». | Ram Nath ae 382 ,, 
88 | Hindu ».. | Lahore .». | Hari Lal Sharma oes ee 
39 | Hindustan ve Do. oo» | Ram Sarn Dutt: ae 8,070 copies. 
40 | Indar tee | Do. o | Dharm Pal, B. A. or 0 
41 | Islam Do. Abdul Latif sie 200 copies. 
42 | Shang Sial | Jhang w- | Prabh Dyal i 2,262» 
43 | Kapurthala Akhbar wl Kapurthala «- | Hamid Husain os. 155 4 
44 | Loyal Gazette »» | Lahore ... | Amar Singh aes 200, 
45 | Lytton Gazette o- | Delhi ». | Bulaki Das - 1000 _ , 
46 | Milap e+ | Lyallpur ... | Jawahar Lal rm 
47 | Millat o> | Lahore - | Shuja Ulla a 1,500 copies 
48 | Mister Gazette e- 1 Do. eo» | Ali Bakhsh io 160 
49 | Munir . | Shang Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 200 
60 | Musalman ee | Amritsar oe | Sana-ulla ees 400 . 
51 | Nur -». | Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Muhammad Yusaf i 200 . 
52 Nur Afshan »- | Ludhiana e- | Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 500 , 
53 | Paisa Akhbar e+. | Lahore ». | Abdul Asis eee [any 
54 | Parkash ‘ee | Do, e»- | Krishan sia ie. ioe 
55 | Punjab Advocate ees | Mianwali -- | Karm Chand, Bahl on 1,000 _ , 
66 | Punjab Samachar eon ... | Hira Lal = 705 ,, 
57 Rajput Gazette oon Do. see Thakur ar Das ... 650 , 
58 ee Gazette and Sada- Do. --- | Din Muhammad an ~e . 
69 Sadiq-ul-Akhbar eee | Bahawalpur --- | Maulvi Ata Ullah oes 392» 
60 Ditto eo | Rewari 1 | Safdar Hussain ——= 200», 
61 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak,.. | Amritsar ee. | Rulia Ram vo ig 200 =, 
62 | Shanti w+ | Rawalpindi w«. | Kishan Chand Mohan .. 300, 
63 | Sialkot Paper ee | Sialkot -». | Todar Mal Seales 500 » 
64 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar e+ | Jhelum es | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad “ 450 , 
65 | Tah rib-wl-Niswan ee» | Lahore vee | Mumtaz Ali ‘i —- 340 —o—="g 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 28zp FEBRUARY 1912—concrupzp. 


—— + | aed 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
\ 
URDU—concivupeD. 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
65 | Victoria Paper oo } Sialkot .. | Gian Chand vee 600 copies, 
66 | Wafadar* o- | Lahore . | Fazaleud-din ie ww 
67 | Waqt 1 Do, ,.. | Ali Husain 200. Ss, 
68 | Watan - | Do. ... | Muhammad Insha UJlah... | 1800. « 
69 | Zamindar «| Do. ,.. | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A... a 
FYoRTNIGHTLY. 
70 | Biwah Samachar -: | Lahore Ram Chand er 300 copies. 
71 | Kam Dhenu + | Ludhiana Daulat Ram eee 100 , 
72 | Mohyal Gazette - | Kala, Jhelum district ... | Mehta Sham Das i 250 
MonrTHty. 
73 | Arorbans Parkash ee | Lahore ve. | Salig Ram ve 200 copies, 
74 | Arya Musafir eo | Jallundar Wazir Chand is 1,300 ,, 
75 | Indar® v- | Lahore .» | Dharampal, B.A. 3,000 , 
76 | Jauhar o. | Amritsar ,.. | Muhammad Ismail Khan 200 , 
77 | Kakezai Social Reformer ... | Lahore eo. | Fazl Din ee 200 
78 | Makhzan eee | Delhi ». | Abdul Kadir oes 4,000 , 
79 | Rafiq .| Lahore ... | Charinji Lal 500 —,, 
80 | Sadha 1 Do. ee. | Sheobart Lal coe Ww » 
81 | Martand ee | Do. -. | Kanhya Lal _ 
82 | Raghbir Patrike eee | Do. es. | Prab Dial ai 500 , 
83 | Zaban . | Delhi »«. | Hamid Hasain i 500 sy; 
- @URMUKAHI. 
WEEKLY. 7 

84 | Khalea Sewak ve. | Amritsar Jiwan Singh ss 1,000 copies. 
85 | Panjab Reporter ae . | Ganda Singh i - 
85 | Punjabi Surma ... | Lahore Gian Chand ne 1,000 copieg. 
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I.—Po.itics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 19th January 1912, publishes a 
mm headed “A scene from the battlefield of 

ripoli.” The writer, a resident of Moradabad— 
whose name the — has not been able to decipher— says that he is going to 
narrate the martyrdom of Tripolitans, the savage ignorance of Italians, and the 
heroic defence of the Turks. He characterises the war between the King of 
ltaly and the Sultan as a struggle between infidelity and faith. The Italian 
hlock-heads, he adds, proud of their navy, gathered together like “thorns and 
dust,” and, thinking that the coast of Tripoli could not be approached by the 
Turks, took possession of it. Asa consequence, that Bw of the Sultan’s terri- 
tory was converted into an abode of “ crows, kites and owls.” An impertinent 
Italian, he adds, came forward and pulled down the Crescent-bearing flag of 
Turkey from the ramparts of “the Fort.” “Ah! In a fit of rage he destroyed 
the crescent and caused it to roll in dust and blood. When the banner of 
Islam was destroyed in this way, the Kaaba came to be inhabited by idols. 
When, however, the world came to know of this unjustifiable oppression, the 
Mujahids came in torrents from Arabia, and Sennousis unfurled their banner 
in the desert. The news then spread that a blood-thirsty army and the 
warlike Anwar (Bey) had arrived on the battlefield; and that all would now 
be roused to activity.” The Shaikh (Anwar Beg) arrived and delivered a 
speech in which he said :—‘‘ O upholders of Islam ! These are the days of trial. 
Italians have come to practise oppression on Turks and Arabians and they 
desire to sweep Islam off the face of the earth. They have come to put a spoke 
in the wheel of Islam, and the time has come when we all should level them 
(Italians) to the dust.” ‘These words filled Muhammadans with excitement—so 
much so that they were all blinded with enthusiasm. They drowned all their 
thoughts in their sole desire for Jehad, and every zealous (li¢. one who is ready 
to give his head) Muhammadan carried his life in his hands. The welkin rang 
with cries of “God is great’? and every devoted Muslim was transported 
beyond all bounds by his anxiety to attain martyrdom. They (Muslims) 
then came on the battlefield like lions, uttering the Kalima. He (Anwar Bey) 
then challenged General Caneva and said :—‘‘O Caneva! Come to the arena 
without loss of time if thou hast any claim to bravery. What art thou and 
what do we think of thy innumerable hosts? Success has always been on 
our side and victory follows us everywhere. We have no equals in bravery, 
and will sweep off thy head as if it were an ear of corn. Muhammadans have 
pronounced the azan (call for prayers) even in Christian Churches, and, while 
they will go straight to paradise after attaining martyrdom, thou wilt go to 
hell (lit. a filthy place).”” These words enraged the black-faced (Caneva) who 
brought his troops to the ramparts of his fort ; with the result that a terrible 
battle ensued between Italians numbering 20,000 on one side, and Turks 
numbering only 2,000, on the other. The battle raged fiercely and streams of 
Italian blood began to flow on the battlefield. In the end, the Turks were 
victorious and regained their lost forts and fortresses. 


The Turco-Italian War. 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 18th (received on the 26th) January 
1912, publishes some verses entitled “The gist of 
Islamic feelings” in which mention is made of the 
Italian defeat at Derna and the rising of the Berbers and Sennousis. In conclu- 
_ Sion the poet expresses surprise that the King-Emperor should meet the Czar, 

Kaiser, the Emperor of Austria and King of Italy ; seeing that “there is no 
occasion for a sober man to join the society of four drunkards.” 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 27th January 1912, publishes a 
communication from one Sayad Abd-us-Salam, of 


The Turco-Italian war. 


Toe Turco-Jtalian war and the 


Bussian aggression in Pecsia Delhi, headed ‘* Russian and Italian oppression in 
| Tabrez and Tripoli (respectively). After the 
. usual violent denunciations of Russian and Italian aggression the writer Says 
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‘sh are a noble race; but, unfortunately, the British Foreign 
Office i rg sont under a Minister who is following a line of policy that is 
calculated to injure British prestige in the eyes of the Islamic world. Sir 
Edward Grey may be afraid of Germany, but this is nothing 1n comparison 
with the fear of the Czar that is entertained by Muhammadans, who can, under 
no circumstances, tolerate the idea of Mughals and Persians being subjugated 
by Russia. Cuntinuing, the writer says that the present is a critical time both 
for Muhammadans and their rulers; and it is high time that the British 
Ministers abandoned their misguided policy. ‘“ We should not, however, rest 
here alone. We should let the world know that, although we are not fit 
successors of a high-minded and a devout nation, still we are not prepared to 
yield without fighting with our sword.” Next the writer urges Muhammadans 
to hold meetings in all parts of the country with a view to declaring a boycott 
against all articles manufactured in Italy and Russia ; and concludes by remark- 
ing that Muslims should bear in mind that those followers of the Prophet who 
buy things made in the above-mentioned countries will never attain salvation. 


4. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 20th and 21st January 1912, 
ublishes a leader headed “ The Muslim problem.” 
inde ee ee Referring to the Englishman's leading article under 
the above heading and after publishing extracts 
from the same, the paper says that the Anglo-Indian daily of Calcutta is 
‘wrong in holding the terms “ Dareul-Harab” and “Islamistan” to be 
synonymous. “ Dar-ul-Harab literally means “ Land of War,” but in Islamic 
phraseology it means “the country inhabited by infidels on whom it is lawful 
fo wage war, and also the country in which Muhammadans are not allowed 
to perform their religious duties without restraint.’”’ Russia was at one time 
a “ Dar-ul-Harab “’, when Muhammadans were persecuted in that country on 
account of their religion. India, however, cannot be called by that name, 
seeing that here Muhammadans meet with no interference in the performance 
of their religious duties. ‘ Islamistan,” on the other hand, isa coined word 
which means ‘‘ the abode of Muhammadans” or it may mean “ The Islamic 
World.” Under these circumstances, the Englishman has made a gross 
blunder in confounding one with the other. Continuing, the paper also takes 
the Englishman to task for making veiled attacks on Muhammadan loyalty ; 
and says that for the last century and a half Muhammadans have given ample 
proof of their loyalty in sacrificing their lives under the British flag. 


Ra GE 5. The Observer (Lahore), of the 27th 
French vesspls by Italian. : ge fre pie the following under head- 


“Ttaly had supposed that she would find the task of conquering and subjugating 
Tripoli arun-over. In this she hag been sorel disappointed. Arabian valour has come 
to therescue. Though the Turks had shown culpable negligence in manning Tripolitan defences 
and in sending sufficient troops to Tripoli, yet the sons of the desert have retrieved the situ- 
ation and are offering a stubborn resistance to the Italian advance. Disappointed in this, 
Italy appears to berunning amock. But her mad freaks on the sea have brought her 
perilously near war. She has more than once seized neutral ships which have had to be given 
up. Now Italy has created quite a hornet’s nest round her by seizing a@ number of Turks 
on a French and an English vessel, carrying them away as prisoners of war. The details of 
the capture and the tremendous excitement to which it has given rise will be found sum- 
marised in another column. The English Parliament is not sitting and it is known not what 
action the British Government has taken to vindicate the honour of England and to bring 
_ the impertinent Italians to their senses. France has, of course, decided on strong steps, and 

not contenting herself with a formal protest, she is resolved to go toany length to estab- 
lish the rights of neutrals. Speaking in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Poincare, Prime Minister, 


made a statement which was enthusiastically applauded by all parties. He emphaticall 
declared that ‘neither in international nor jn civil law could Ras surrender the Tarks 
seized on board the French steamer Manouba. Only after Italy had given up the Turks 
could the necessary investigation be permitted. 


The French Government have informed 
Italy that provided the Turks were brought back to a French port identity would not be 


investigated and the testimony of the Italians would be taken. All other points of the di 

( ute 
would be submitted to The Hague. French papers declare that France will insist upon _- 
pliance, going, if necessary, as far as a diplomatic rupture, Later news says that it is 
announced that the pourparlers on the subject of the release of the Turks seized on board 
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, ba are proceeding favourably. It is officially stated that Italian enquiry corrobo- 
no age on that there are several doctors and hospital attendants among the Manouba 
prisoners. Others are stated to be treasury clerks, The wording of the note preliminary to 


‘their liberation is now being discussed. 


ee = 


(b)— Home. 
6. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 30th 
hace temateaergincieris January 1912, has the following :— 


“ Speaking at the twenty-second anniversary meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Madras on the 24th instant, His Excellency the Governor referred in a 
‘pointed manner to his own transfer to Bengal and to the appointment of ‘some one else’ 
in his place at Madras. ‘Lhe choice for the Governorship of one Presidency falling upon 
the Governor of another Presidency during his incumbency of office is in itself unprecedented. 
That such a choice should have been made for Bengal which is admittedly still in a temper 
‘go soon after the arrived of Lord Carmichael at Madras and with a full knowledge of his 
immense popularity is certainly not without its significance. It does not need a geo 
to know that in the policy underlying the series of acts an important change of venue 
has been intended. It has evidently been decided to take advantage of the tranquil, con- 
tented and happy state prevailing in the Southern Presidency.-- Further the fact that Mad- 
ras feels keenly disappointed at the apparent neglect in the distribution of the Royal boons 
should not be lost sight of. Taking ail this into consideration the reference made by Lord 
Carmichael to his own transfer and to the appointment of ‘some one else’ to Madras conveys 
its own meaning. 


* # # x % 


“The disposition of the Liberal press in England to regard the recent changes in 
India in the same light in which the grant of self-government to South Africa is regarded, 
and Lord Carmichael’s reiteration of ‘some one else’ to be ‘appointed in the tranquil 
atmosphere of Madras should be read together to grasp the full import of the changes.” 


7. The Curzon Gazette (Delhi), of the 28rd (received on the 30th) 
‘ tend Mehammadans, @0Uary 1912, publishes a leader headed “ What 
esis arr “Should Muhammadans do.’ The paper refers to 
Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk’s article inthe Aligarh Institute Gazette on the above 
subject and the suggestions made therein ; and says that it is true that His 
Majesty the King Emperor himself has announced the annulment of the 
Partition of Bengal, but the editor is not prepared to admit that one should 
invariably approve of whatever is announced by His Majesty, (especially) if the 
same goes against his conscience. This is against his (the editor’s) religion. His 
religion teaches him that nobody except God is infallible. After remarking 
that the announcement was made at the suggestion of Lord Crewe and his coun- 
sellors, the editor says that it must be admitted that the annulment of the 
Partition has greatly injured Muhammadans. Before the annulment they 
were free, but now they have been placed in a position of slavery to those who 
were formerly their met ects. Continuing, the editor says that Indian Muham- 
madans naturally sympathise with their co-religionists in other parts of the world, 
and that they declare that the abject condition of Muhammadans in Tripoli, 
Persia, and Morocco, and, lastly, the annulment of the Partition of Bengal 
have deeply wounded their feelings. 


_ The Musalman (Amritsar), of the 23rd January, also discusses the 
subject in a —. bitter tone; and says that, hitherto, (in their relations 
with Government) Muhammadans have behaved like abject sycophants devoid 
of all sense of self-respect. 


8, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 19th January 1912, publishes a 


a Tes communication entitled “The future policy of 
ne and their future Wiuhammadans and the Leader of Altaha eo 


The writer—Mr. Nazir Ahmad of Benares—refers 
to the recent territorial changes and other matters, and says that there can be 
no doubt that Indian Muhammadans will never forget the indifferent and 
_weonaiderate manner in which they have been dealt with by Government on 
+ occasions. Some time ago an aggressive attempt was made to deprive 
‘Urdu of its exalted position. The attempt succeeded, and Urdu was, for all 
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time to come, made a joint vernacular with Hindi in the greater part of Northern 


and Eastern India. Now comes the announcement regarding the annulment of 
the Partition of Bengal. This measure has been carried into effect in total 
disregard of the future welfare of the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, the 
safeguarding of which being regarded as unworthy of consideration (on the 
part of Government). “Our” feelings and aspirations have been dismissed 
with the mocking remarking (/#é. “making mouths”), that “ we ”’ are loyal 
and contented. What an excellent reward for “our” loyalty and contentment ! 
After remarking that Muhammadans will still continue to remain as loyal as 
before, the writer says that they should follow the advice of the Nawab Vicar- 
ul-Mulk ; and, relying on God and the power of their arm with due regard to 
the altered circumstances of the country, should co-operate with each other 
in building the castle of their nationality. 


9. The following is from the Tribune 


Alleged unreasonable demands of rere 
the Mchammedans of Bengal. (Lahore), of the 30th J anuary 1912 : 


“ Our Calcutta contemporaries have published the full text of a letter which has been 
addressed to the Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy by the Honorary Secretary of 
the Central National Muhammadan Association, Calcutta, on behalf of the Committee of tha 
body. The letter is deserving of notice because it contains demands and makes requests tot 
(Jovernment which are absurd and manifestly unreasonable. Let us say at the outset that we 
hope for the credit and good name of the Muhammadan community of ; Sonery that the Central 
National Muhammadan Association of Calcutta does not voice the feelings of the community 
and that the representation in question is the work of a number of self-seeking and ambitious 
men who are anxious to make the most they can of the present opportunity in the personal 
interest of themselves and of their friends. We should be indeed very sorry to find that the 
absurd and unreasonable requests made in the representation have even the partial support of 
the Muhammadan community of Bengal. This would again force us to the conclusion that 
the Muhammadans are not being well and wisely served by those who profess to be their 
leaders. These requests, if granted, will divide Hindus and Muhammadans throughout the 
length and breadth of the entire Province into two hostile camps, a contingency which both 
Government and the men of sense and reason among the people themselves are anxious to 
avoid. With the two communities in the Province ranged into hostile camps the task of 
Government would be made very difficult indeed. In fact such an arrangement would be 
possible only if the officers of Governmen: accord partial treatment to the Muhammadans. It 
is true that in some Provinces of India such partiality has been shown to Muhammadans both 
directly and indirectly but, to the credit of the British officials, it must be said that it has 
never been so bold and naked as the Committee of the Central National Muhammadan 
‘Association would like to have it. The task of Government in such Provinces has indeed 
become very difficult. The confidence between the rulers and the ruled which 1s 80 necessary 
for suecessiul administration has been reduced to a minimum. Suspicion and mistrust have 
taken the place of confidence and trust. The Hindus are sullen and morose because they have 
been and are being treated as if they were, to use the words of the President. of the last Indian 
National Congress, the remnants of adisinherited race. The Muhammadans on the other 
hand, having got far more than their due, are elated and in their elation have entirely forgotten 
their obligations and responsibilities, not only towards Government, but also towards their Hindu 
fellow-countrymen. ‘The grant of special favours to them has emboldened them to carry their 
propaganda of selfishness to extremes, and they are making claims and demands which no 
sensible and impartial authority or tribunal can grant without inflicting cross and substantial 
injury on the Hindus. These demands are based on a policy which is as unreasonable as it is 
in the long run sure to prove suicidal. The policy in question deserves unqualified condemna- 
tion in the best interests of the people. -We all must remember that the interests of 
Government and the people are identical and that these interests are bound to suffer if Hindus 


and Muhammadans instead of adopting a policy of co-operation and mutual trust, follow one of 
hostility and mutual jealousy. 


“We shall now notice the demands put forward in the letter of the Central National 
-Muhammadan Association. The first’ demand is that ‘half the Indian Members on the 
Bengal Governor’s Legislative Council should, at least, be Muhammadans. It is sug gested 
that these might be appointed by nomination, by mixed electorates.and by separate electorates. 
It is pointed out further that ‘what the Committee are eoncerned with is the broad point 
‘that in view of the Muhammadan population, in United Bengal, equalling, if not appreciably 


exceeding, the Hindu population, the number of Muhammadan representative, on the Governor’s 


Legislative Council should at least be always equal to that of Hindu representatives.’ It has 


evidently not occurred to the authors of this representation that the demand that the number 
of members in the Council of the Governor should be determined ‘merely by the numerical 
strength of the population of the two communities represents the height of absurdity. If the 
s.audard of numerical strength alone were taken as the guide in this matter, the Muhammadap 
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communities of the United Provinces, Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces and the newly 
eonstituted Province of Behar and Orissa would get a very inadequate representation indeed in 
the Legislative Councils of the Provinces. Such a standard whilst giving the Muhammadans 
in the Punjab and Bengal an undue and altogether undeserved preponderance in the Councils, 
would practically drive them out of the Councils in such Provinces as Bombay, Madras, the 
Central Provinces and the United Provinces, and the newly constituted Province of Behar and 
Orissa. The constitution of the Legislative Councils is based on certain definite objects, the 
first of which-is that all important interests should be adequately represented. It is clear that 
if the Councils are constituted in accordance with the numerical ‘strength of the Population the 
non-official European communities would be simply nowhere. Again, commercial and landed 
interests would suffer altogether if they are not properly safeguarded. Again, certain. seats 
have to be offered for election by the people, and the application of the test- of population 
suggested by the Central National Mubhammadan Association of Calcutta would entirely 
defeat the object which Government has in view in offering a certain number of seats for 
election. ‘This object is to secure a number of members who would represent the people, and 
it will be impossible to get the right stamp of popular representatives if the discretion of the 
electors is unduly and even unnecessarily fettered, by providing special electorates with special 

ualitications based on racial and religious considerations. ‘The demand put forward by the 
Central National Muhammadan Association of Calcutta that half at least of the members of 
the Legislative Council of the Governor of Bengal should be Muhammadans is on the face 
of it absurd. It cannut be granted without defeating the very object to carry out which the 
Legislative Councils were reurganised two years ago, vss., the initiation of the people in 
the task of self-Government. It is well-knowm all over the country that the special electorates 
coneeded to the Muhammadans under the rules and regulations of the reconstituted Legislative 
Councils in the country have done a lot of harm. They have filled the minds of the Muham- 
madans with expectations which are bound to be disappointed in the longrun. British 
statesmen who take a calm and dispassionate view of things and who do not believe in the 
policy of divide et impera and who indeed go a little further and maintain that such a policy 
is in the long run bound to prove very harmful if not fatal to the best interests of British 
supremacy in this country, are opposed to the constitution of special elaborates for Muham- 
madans. ‘They regret that Lord Morley did not show enough strength at the time to decline 
tu entertain the demand for special electorates for Muhammadans and for preferential treat- 
ment accorded to them under the scheme of administrative reforms which Lord Minto had 
done so much to encourage. ‘The arrangement then sanctioned has acted greatly against the 
interests of the Hindus of the Punjab and the United Provinces, where Muhammadans dominate 
the Councils, and where the Hindu interests have been given but very inadequate represent- 
ation.” 


10. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 16th (received on the 25th) January 
1912, publishes a leader headed ‘‘ Strange unrest in 
the Islamic world.”’ ‘The paper says that for some 
time past a wave of unrest has been passing over Indian Muhammadans, and 
that this is attributable to the Turco-Italiau war, Russian aggression in Persia, 
and Great Britain’s refusal to help Muhammadans azainst tue latter’s enemies. 
The Times and other British and Anglo-Indian papers also are giving a bit 
of their minds to Muhammadans on the subject ot the relations which they 
consider should exist between the latter and Kngland. This must have caused 
a flutter in the Muslim dovecote. Hitherto they had complacently hugged 
the belief that Government was at least convinced of their * political import- 
ance.’ The annulment of the Partition of Bengal, however, dispelled all these 
false hopes ; and they now think, although the country does not agree with 
them, that as Government has failed to duly appreciate their years of loyalty, 
the time has come when they should follow in the footsteps of Bengalis. Some 
of them have become so filled with dismay that they are threatenmg Govern- 
ment with joining Hindus and the India National Congress. But why are they 
going to adopt this course ? Do they think that Government and Hindus are 
rival powers and that they can join one or the other whenever it suits them ? 
After remarking that Muhammudans apparently do not consider it worth their 
While to consult Hindus as to whether the latter are prepared to make common 
cause with them or not, the paper says that it now remains to be seen whether 
Hindus will accept these overtures. But before they do so Hindus should bear in 
mind that if they yield to Muhammadans they will lay themselves open to the 
charge of being rivals of Government. Besides, Muhammadans at the present 
moment are in a state of temporary excitement, and Hindus should think twice 
before making common cause with them. ‘lhe paper then goes on to say 
that the claim cf Muhammadans to political importance is a fruitful source of 
disunion ; and they should, therefore, give this up and join hands with Hindus, 


Mubammalans and Hindas. 


earing in mind that this course alone will secure their advancement, 


z 
& & 
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11. The following appears in the Observer (Lahore), of the 31st Janu- 
The Tribune and the Nawab ary 1912: 
Vikar-ul-Mulk, " ; m 

° ‘ec campaign of misrepresentation is going on 1n certain quarters wit 

regard bo Neal Vikar-al- Maik. In our issue of the 17th instant we gave a summary of the 
Nawab’s article on the Persian situation, as published in the Aligarh Institute Gasette. He 
is,as we pointed outin our summary, ‘against any section of the (Indian Muslim) com- 
munity launching into a boycott of British goods under any circumstances. But according 
to summary of the same article published in the Tribune of the 27th instant, ‘ he advises his 
Muhammadan brethren, both Shias and Sunnis, to boycott all foreign articles manufactured 
in countries other than their own, including great Britain.’ Now this is a gross perversion 
of facts. The Nawab, so far from advocating a boycott of British goods, is against the use 
of such a weapon not only at the present time, but even if hostilities break out between Persia 


and England. We fail to understand how our contemporary has managed to get such a 


distorted view of the Nawab’s advice to his co-religionists. It is its duty either to prove ils 
allegations or make the amende honorable.” 


I1I.—NATIVE STATES. 


12. The Zribune (Lahore), of the 30th January 1912, publishes the 
7 | following from the pen of its London corres- 
Sia Hardie and the Gaekwar p ondent :— 


“His Highness offered a manly and sufficient apology for whatever mistakes he may 
have made. That apology was accepted on behalf of His Majesty, and this ought to have 
silenced both the foes and the friends of the Gaekwar. Mr. Keir Hardie always rushes in 
where angels fear to tread, and he has only himself to thank if his foolish action excites the 
condemnation of all reasonable people. * 


IS THE KING-EMPEROR AN “‘ AUTOMATON 7? ? 


“In considering the words of Mr. Keir Hardie—however we may regret them--we 
cannot ignore the fact that he isa representative member of a large and growing political 
party in this country. So far as I am aware his extreme views in regard to the Monarchy 
have never been repudiated by the Labour party, although it may be taken for granted that 
individual members of it, like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, for example, profoundly disapprove 
of such irritating words. 


“The London papers are still worrying about the Gaekwar of Baroda incident. They 
would have passed on to some fresh sensation if an unwise Parliamentarian had not rekindled 
their stagey indignation. Mr. Keir Hardie has not improved the situation, either for the 
Gaekwar or anybody else. Not for the first time, he has made on entirely gratuitous attack 
upon the King when His Majesty had certainly done nothing to deserve his censorious 
sneers. : 


“Mr. Keir Hardie has got it into his head that the King took personal umbrage at 
the manner in which the Gaekwar paid homage on the famous day, and that it was upon His 
Majesty’s own initiative that the Prince was compelled to eat humble pie in public. There 
is no warrant for this assumption. The persons who felt that Majesty had been outraged 
were certain officials who have never had a good opinion of the Gaekwar, and two or three 


Ruling Chiefs who are not pleased at the prominent position which the offending Maharaj 
holds in the table of precedence. — 


“ Mr. Keir Hardie, however, by his uncalled for intervention, has only made matters 
worse. The Gaekwar will be the last person in the world to thank him for his eulogy. 
There is a certain amount of truth in what the irrepressible Labour member says about the 
artificiality of these State functions, but this was not the occasion for saying it and the 


utterance of such sentiments—especially when accompanied by derogator ks 
King—is not likely to be of much service to the Gaekwar. ' enry Temarke shout the 


“The truth about Mr. Keir Hardie is that he has been soured by a too intense © 


contemplation of the woes of the poor and the oppressed as compared with the o 
wealthy and the influence of the mighty. To him wealth is pt and + nage ee 
imbecility. Kings can do no right, or if they do it is only by mechanical compulsion. 
There is, in fact, no pleasing Mr. Keir Hardie. He would be the first to cry treason if the 
King —_ wECE than is determined for him b 

ceremonial. It is to the credit of the King that he should be so willing to suppr 
personality in order that the dignity of his exalted position as Head of the State should be 
enhanced, When Mr. Keir Hardie went to India he was a free man and could do practically 
as he liked. It is far otherwise with the Sovereign whose constitutional limitations compel 
him, as a matter of fact, to be the servant of all. That is one of His Majesty’s highest 


credentials to our respect and should protect him from such unthinking oi : 
which Mr. Keir Hardie has given axprepelon, ee SE es Coe ms Cle te 


Pont g? 


y constitutional practice and State - 
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“ One would like to know what sort of a ruler Mr. Keir Hardie really wants. Would 
he like to have one of the type of the German Emperor? That monarch is by no means an 
“automaton,” but I have yet to learn that he gets anywhere near the socialist ideal. Even 
the President of a Republic must be the automatic interpreter of the nation’s laws. Any 
ruler who is not/this is necessarily a dictator and a despot. 


“ Perhaps Mr. Keir Hardie will say that his remarks had reference not to the discharg® 
of the King’s constitutional functions but to his formal observance of Court: etiquette. 
Well, there must be decency and order even in these things. The only alternative would 
be chaos. Every man would simply do what he pleased, and however much that may 
commend itself to a political extremist it is not the kind of thing that the people of India 
want to see in the Court of the King Emperor. 

“To suggest that King George has acted the part of an automaton in his relation with 
his Indian subjects throughout his recent tour is to go against all the facts. Nothing could 
exceed the kindiiness and tact which Their Majesties displayed towards all classes and creeds. 
The interchange of esteem and respect at every point of the Royal progress was anything 
but mechanical. Jn short, the King-Emperor had a most difficult task to discharge and 
he has discharged it to the complete satisfaction of his subjects in India and at home. 
Mr. Keir Hardie is no doubt sincere in his contempt for Monarchical institutions, but he 
will have to produce better material than this if he wishes to lower the estimation in which 
His Majesty is held by his myriad subjects.” 


13. The Observer (Lahore), of the 3lst January 1912, publishes the 
following :— 
The new ruler of Nabha. 


‘His Highness Maharaja Ripudaman Singh has succeeded his late revered father and 
held a Darbar on Wednesday last to announce his succession. In the course of his speech on 
the occasion, the new ruler of Nabha said: ‘ My people of all creeds and communities may rest 
assured and rely on my word that I consider their happiness my happiness and their welfare my 
welfare. It is our earnest desire that His Highness may fulfil the promise made on such a 
solemn occasion to his subjects of a// creeds and prove as successful a ruler as the late Maharaja 
Hira Singh. We, however, feel bound to remind the Maharaja that as Additional Member 
of the Viceregal Council his utterances filled the Musalmans with apprehensions as to the 
fate of their co-religionists when his Highness would become the ruler of Nabha. If these 
fears prove groundless, if the Maharaja administers the affairs of his State with absolute 
impartiality and justice, if he helps the backward classes among his subjects and tries to 
improve their condition, no one will be more pleased and feel more grateful than the Muham- 
mandans of India.” | 


VII.—GeneraL ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Judicial. 


14. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 24th January 1912, publishes a 
paragraph headed “Muhammadans and pleader- 
Fed Chief Coart's a ships.’ The paper publishes the names of persons 
andMubammadans. =» =—=SSst:*té‘<isé« WO ane recently een enrolled as pleaders and 
| mukhtars ; and says that, while there is not a single 
Muhammadan among lst grade pleaders and mukhtars, there are only 8 
Muhammadan 2nd grade pleaders as against 47 Hindus in the same grade. 
This state of affairs, it adds, although painful to a (thinking) Muhammadan, 
will surely be regarded as satisfactory by those Islamic papers which view the 
progress of Muhammadans shoulder to shoulder with Hindus and their anxiety 
to preserve their national existence with feelings of apprehension, and go to 
the length of saying that Government does not desire to see Musalmans mov- 
Ing on the road to advancement. After remarking that this accusation against 
Government is filthy in the extreme and that he is not willing to accept it 
as true, the Editor refers to the Circular issued by the Chief Court restricting 
the enrolment of pleaders, and contends that the same is calculated to seriously 
injure the Muslim community. In conclusion, he urges his co-religionists to 
shake off their sleep and lethargy, adding that the present is the time for strug- 
gle and that Muhammadans should not waste their energies in following a 
mendicant policy by pestering Government with entreaties and adulation. 


(f)—Railways and communications. 


Entertainment given to the 


by tne North: Wester Railway, (Lahore) , of 28th J anuary 1912 :— 


¢¢ 


— 


15. The following is from the Tribune 


The entertainment given last week to Sir Henry and Lady Burt by the Indi eta 
: . 
of the North-Western Railway shows the esteem in which they ie held. ' Indians a as : 
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rule pleased with small favours. They feel delighted when they find themselves well treated 
by their European superiors. Nevertheless it has fallen to the lot of few railway managers 
in India to be entertained in so spontaneous a manner as Sir Henry Burt has been entertained 
by his Indian staff. It 1s not every manager of every railway system 1n India who can say 
that he enjoys the confidence of his staff and that his staff love and respect him. But the 


North-Western Railway is an exception among Indian railways, and its Manager, Sir Henry 


Burt, isan exception to the general rule of Railway Managers. By tact, sympathy and kindness 
he has won the confidence of his numerous subordinates, especially among Indians, and as a 
result he has secured for the system the unswerving loyalty and devotion of the Indian staff. 
He rightly claims that the present staff of the North-Western Railway is quite as large as 
that of the East Indian Railway which the Railway Board is never tired of holding up as a 
model for the rest of the Indian lines. But he might also have said that the staff of the 
North-Western Railway is quite as efficient as that of the East Indian Railway, though not 
always as well paid. We, however, recognise that the interests of his ‘Indian subordinates 
are quite safe in the hands of Sir Henry Burt and that he will do everything that lies in his 
power to secure the continuance of his admirable policy by his successor. ‘The North-Western 
Railway has certainly its own defects. It cannot claim as yet to be perfect. Nevertheless 
in point of recruitment, in the treatment of the staff, in respecting the sentiments of the 
public, and in numerous other ways it is a model to most other raiiways. We owe this 
result almost entirely to the exertions of its capable Manager, Sir Henry Burt. Not the least 
important feature of his administration is the freedom from the outburst of chronic discontent 
which has been disgracing some other systems. Sir Henry paid a glowing tribute to the 
loyalty and good sense of the staff and told them that if ever they had any difficulty or 
trouble about their position, pay or prospects they should first go to him before going to 


“anybody else. The Indian staff are fully conscious that it is the Government that- employs 


them, that there are no directors and shareholders to earn dividends, and that as employes 
it is their duty to be loyal to the Government. The so-called ‘sympathetic strike’ which 
finds support among the working classes in England and on the Continent, is the result 
of a collision between capital and labour and is viewed with abhorrence by Indians. By 
nature and training our people are accustomed to gentler and more rational methods even 
where their interests collide with those of their employers. But the North-Western Railway 
is altogether on a different footing. We are glad Sir Henry Burt referred to the manner 
in which the Indian staff of the Railway should try to obtain a hearing from their 
officers.”’ 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


16. The Millat (Lahore), of the 18th January 1912, publishes a 
ee a leaderette headed “The doings of Mr. Zafar Ali, 
Eiitor of the Zamindar. ~~ —S”~—<C«éWW Oty Of the attention of Government and the 
Muhammadan community.” The paper says that it 

is‘a pity that a Muhammadan journalist has been conducting his paper (the 
roference is to the Zamindar) in a manner calculated to injure the Muhammadan 
community. The journalist named at first appeared in the garb of a religious 
leader ; but, finding that his attempt to explain the various aspects of Islam 
on the basis of natural laws (the word used is naturi, which is an epithet 
applied by orthodox Muhammadans to Sir Sayad Ahmad Khan and his fol- 
lowers) had roused the hostility of the Prophet’s followers, he went over to 
the orthodox party and began to recite prayers in mosques. This made some 
impression on his co-religionists, but he gained no material profit by the 
same. He then began to abuse Hindus, but this too brought him no success. 
In order, therefore, to plunder his co-religionists and to impress them with 
his piety he began to follow the policy of the Editor of the Curzon Gazette ; 
and, mischievous as he is by nature, he considered it proper to follow in the 
footsteps of Ajit Singh and Amba Pershad, imitating the example of papers 
like the defunct India and Bharat Mata. He then began to hurl womanish 


abuse at the leaders of hiscommunity, amongst whom he also attempted to 
introduce dissensions, — 


After remarking that, so far, he has only succeeded in misleading half- 
educated and simple-minded Muhammadans, the paper deplores his conduct 
at a meeting which was held in the office of the Observer for the purpose of 
utting an end to the existence of the Muslim Press Association and estab- 
ishing a better understanding between the various Muslim editors of the 
gene _When asked whether he was ready to give up his dangerous policy 
e replied in the negative, and said that the Comrade (Calcutta) was a more 
extreme paper than the Zamindar. When told that he should not abuse 
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Muhammadan leaders or his brother editors, he left the room and, while going, 
mumbled the following words :—‘I never spared even great leaders. Who 
are these persons that they should interfere with my trade? Ishall follow 
the lines of my present policy for seven months more and then I shall change 
my attitude.” The paper concludes by remarking that Mr. Zafar Ali's con- 
duct deeply grieved his co-religionists at the meeting, and that it isa pity 
that the whole community and the Muslim press should be dragged into 


disgrace by his conduct. 
17. In its issue, dated the 12th and 19th (received on the 26th) Janu- 
ary 1912, the Edward Gazette (Abbotabad), pub- 


ishes a supplement headed “An appeal to its 
readers,” in which the Editor regrets to announce that he has been directed to 


The Edward Gazette newspaper. 


furnish a security of Rs. 3,000, and that the time in which he is required to 


deposit the security money is very short. After expressing his inability to 
deposit the security and remarking that he has always remained loyal to 
the British rule, the Editor says that, this being the case, it is difficult to see 
how he could have incurred the displeasure of the authorities. If he is 
guilty of any crime it is his anxiety to subordinate all other considerations to his 
wish to serve his community. His mean-minded enemies, however, who have 
the upper hand in the province, have at last succeeded in bringing him into 
difficulties. He therefore urges the readers of his paper to help him with 
money, and tosave the Edward Gazette from ceasing to exist. Ifa Hindu 
paper, he adds, had been called upon to furnish security, Hindus would have 
surely come forward with pecuniary assistance. He concludes by expressing 
the hope that his appeal to his co-religionists will not go unheard. 


In another place the Editor refers to the three articles on account of 
which security has been demanded from, him, and says that these contain 
nothing calculated to offend Government. He certainly complained against 
certain Government officials in one of the articles referred to, but he is always: 
ready to prove the charges to the hilt. 


C. STEAD, 
LAHOBE : 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
The 3rd February 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore-=7-2-123~109—107—T. Wi I, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE l0ra FEBRUARY 1912. 


ae 4 


psig . 
+. 3 Name | Locality. . Name of Publisher. Circulation.. | 
i 
pe “ENGLISH. ei . 
1 | Tribune ce -». | Labore oe ita Tal. oe | 1,758 copies, 
| TRI-wEkELY¥. | 
2 | Panjabeo i Lahore ove | Mul Chand’ ove 2,424 copies. 
BI-WEEKLY. | 
3  Ohieiues -,.. | Lahore oe. | Nizameud-din bie 1,000 copies. 
4| Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi .. | J.B. Thapar ay 200 ,, 
| News. 
WEBKLY. | tt 
5 | Arya Patrika ». | Lahore .» | Devi Chand ms | 650 copies. i 
6 | Harbinger occ} Oe ++ | Durga Parshad ave 300» 
7 | Khalsa Advocate ... | Amritsar »- | Bahadar Singh ove b 752 : : 
MonTHLY. 7 3 | | i i 
8 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore .. | Saraswati Nath ‘es 1,000 copies. | ' 
9 gy Christian College| Do. ‘ss ae | eee | | 
10 | Jijnasu od oe ... | Ishwar Das see vee if 
1l | Practical Medicine eee | Delhi ie vn eee r 
12 | Punjab Educational Journal , Lahore ... | R. B. Mohan Tal ae 700 copies. | | 
13 | Punjab Mission News _... | Do. ... | Revd. — ane 250 ,, 
14 | Ravi wed ... | Mr. B. M. Jones soe vee 
15 | Review of Religions ... | Qadian (Gurdaspory =... | Sadr_ Anjuman Ahmadia, 800 copies, 
16 | Science Grounded. Religion... Lahore ee Ray wll a ” « 
17 | Teacher »». | Dinga (Gujrat) ... | Kanhaya Singh ooo | 200 ,, 
URDU. | ie 
DalLy. a 
18 | Akhbar-i-"Am .«« | Lahore ». | Govind Sahai a 630 copies, 
19 | Paisa Akhbar ms ... | Abdul Aziz a 1,0ll , 
20 | Watan | | Do. ... | Muhammad Insha Alla ... ve 
21 | Zamindar said + | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A... see 
| Bi-wHEELY. 
22 | Vakil .- , Amritsar eee | Abdul Aziz ‘ts 1,970 copies. 
- Warkry. | 
23 | Afghan vs. | Peshawar vo» | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies, 
24 | Ahl-i-Hadis o». | Amritear oo | Sanaulla adi 925 , 
25 | Ahluwalia Gazette sb Do. we | Lehna Singh sia 500 ,, 
26 | Army News — » | Ludbians ww» | Hira Lal & Co. = 1,800 , | nk 
27 | Arorbans Gazette eo. | Amritsar «| Labh Singh ace eve i 
48 | Arya Gazette gee | Lahore - | Bhowani Das er E50 copies. 
sal howe ove | Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Muhammed Sadiq ver | 200 , ee 
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5 sea | hae om wee ne 
No. Name, Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation.. 
SEGRE Na Parmesan pasion _ is alarm es 
URDU—conrinvgEp. 
WEREKLY—continued, — 
80 | Bharat _| Jullundar ,.. | Thakur Sheoratan Singh ve 
$1 | Civil and Military News... | Ludhiana w. | Saiyid Mabammad 1,825 copies, 
32 | Curzon Gazette ». | Delhi ve | Mirza Hairat r lil 5, 
$3 | Delhi Gazette ». | Do. »». | Sajjad Husain aes 0 1, 
34 | Edward Gazette Abbott-abad Muhammad Latif a 200 Ei 
35 Hakam .- | Qadian, Gurdaspar district | Yakub Ali oo | 900 ., 
36 | Haq » | Delhi ve | Kasim Ali - 200 » 
$7 ' Haq Pasand ».. | Amritsar ». | Ram Nath 0 382 ,, 
38 | Hindu ... | Lahore ... | Hari Lal Sharma ve ve 
39 | Hindustan i ee v«. | Ram Sarn Dutt + 8,070 copies, 
40 | Indar oo | De. Dharm Pal, B. A. és ve 
41 | Islam Do. ... | Abdul Latif 200 copies, 
42 | Jhang Sial » | Jhang ». | Prabh Dyal i 2,262 , 
43 | Kapurthala Akhbar ... | Kapurthala .- | Hamid Husain “ ae 
44 | Loyal Gazette “+s. | Lahore ... | Amar Singh . 200 
45 | Lytton Gazette . | Delhi ... | Bulaki Das ie 1,000 , 
46 | Milap ge. | Lyallpur ... | Jawahar Lal wis 
47 | Millat .». | Lahore ... | Shuja Ulla pe 1,500 copies, - 
48 | Mister Gazette | wt oe ». | Ali Bakhsh o 160 ,, 
49 | Munir ... | Shang Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh ee 
50 | Musalman ,. | Amritsar we. | Sana-ulla e SG 
61 | Nur ... | Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Muhammad Yusaf 0 f 
52 | Nur Afshan ... | Ludhiana ». | Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 500 , 
63 | Paisa Akhbar Lahore ... | Abdul Azis : £377 ,, 
54 | Parkash eo | Do. »». | Krishan Be 1738 |. 
55 | Punjab Advocate --. |. Mianwali Kerm Chand, Bahl si 1,000 ,, 
66 | Punjab Samachar > .. | lahore * ... | Hira Lal 705, 
57 | Rajput Gazette » oe . | Thakur Sukhram Das - 650 _ i, 
58 Municipal Gazette and Sada-} Do. Din Muhammad 600 _ , 
59 Sadiq al-Akhbar »» | Bahawalpur -. | Maulvi Ata Ullah 0 392 | ’ 
60 Ditto ee | Rewari »». | Safdar Hussain - 200 ,, 
61 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... | Amritsar »». | Rulia Ram - 200 =, 
63 | Shanti eo | Rawalpindi e-. | Kishan Chand Mohan ,.. 300 » 
63 | Sialkot Paper oe. | Sialkot ... | Todar Mal a 600» 
64 Siraj-ul-Akhbar ee. | Jhelum .. | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 450 °,, 
___65 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan ». | Lahore see | Mumtaz . Ali nN 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 10ta FEBRUARY 1912—concriupep. 


te 


i 


No. Name. Locality. -. Name of Publisher. 
— ~ ca a pec eso mata toon 
URDU —concivpep. 
WEEKLY—concluded. 

65 | Victoria Paper = | Sialkot ... | Gian Chand “ 
66 | Wafadar* ». | Lahore Fazal-ud-din on 
67 | Waqt 0} DO, Ali Husain 

68 | Watan oe ie ... | Muhammad Insha UJlah.. 
69 | Zamindar «- | Do. ,.. | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. ,,. 

FoRTNIGHTLY. 
70 | Biwah Samachar* s+» | Lahore Ram Chand oe 
71 | Kam Dhenu .». | Ludhiana Daulat Ram os 
72 | Mohyal Gazette ». | Kala, Jhelum district ,,. | Mehta Sham Das ‘i 
Mowru_y. 

73 | Arorbans Parkash we | Lahore ». | Salig Ram v0. 
74 | Arya Musafir ». | Jullundur Wazir Chand 

75 | Indar® ee. | Lahore ... | Dharampal, B.A. 

76'| Jaubar ... | Amritsar ... | Muhammad Ismail Khan 
77 | Kakezai Social Reformer ... | Lahore se. | Fazl Din v0 
78 | Makhzan sii Delhi ... | Abdul Kadir a 
79 Rafiq ».. | Lahore ,.. | Charinji Lal 

80 Sadhu we] Do. ve. | Sheobart Lal te 
81 | Martand | .. | Kanhya Lal oe 
82 | Raghbir Patrika ve | Do. -». | Prab Dial oe 
83 | Zaban Delhi ,.. | Hamid Hasain os 

GURMUKHI. 
WEEELY, 

84 | Khalsa Sewak Amritsar ... | Jiwan Singh = 
85 | Punjab Reporter Do. ». | Ganda Singh < 
85 | Punjabi Surma . | Lahore Gian Chand ae 


Circulation. 


600 copies, 
600, 
200 
1Guy és 
m0 64 
300 copies. 
100 ,, 
20 OC, 
200 copies, 
1,300 ,, 
3,000 
200 
200 9 
4,000 , 
500 _ ,, 
500 _ ,, 
a 
500 ,, 
500, 
1,000 eopies, 
1,000 copieg. 


* Not received during the week, 
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| I.—Pouirics, 


(a)— F orétgn: | 
1. The Paiea Akhbar (Lahore), of the 30th January. 1912, publishes 
from the pen of Ismail Khan, a painter‘of Bombay, 
a cartoon in which Russia is’ represented: as: a 
fourteen-handed monster, carrying swords in four hands and wearing a crown 
over which thereis across. The monster is shown as sitting ‘over & map of 
Asia and spreading his hands over Manchuria, Mongolia, Persia and Turkey. 
The letter-press runs as follows :— ; } 
“India :—* Look! the dreadful hands of the Russian Bear are extending 
towards me. Alas! My guardians are sleeping.’ 


“ We Indians should sincerely pray that God may ‘be pleased to spare 
us‘from the oppressive rule of Russia. and keep us under the shadow of the 
British flag of freedom and justice.” 


2. Under the heading ‘ China,” the Tribune (Lahore), of the Oth 
Chinese affairs. February 1912, publishes the following ag 


Russia and India. 


«The events that are happening in China, even to spectators near at hand, appear like 
a dream. It: would have been a bold prophet who six months ago could: have predicted that 
the fall of Manchu supremacy was at hand and even dynastic Government’ was likely to be 
obliterated. The extent of the Chinese Empire is so wide and there are so many elements: of 
discord that anything like universal peace is impossible and sporadic disturbances are of 
constant occurrence. But that is very different from such an upheavel as the world is witness- 


ing at present—civil war of the most gigantic proportions with all its attendant horrors. How 


long is it that the great and terrible Dowager-Empress has been dead, and who could’ have 
dared to breathe in her lifetime that the Empire was in danger, or that the reins which she held 
so tightly would drop from the limp and nerveless fingers of ‘her successors? There was nothing 
extraordinary in the ascendancy of the Manchus, though they were numerically a handful as 
compared with the millions of Chinamen. In the past as in the present. the few have- often 
ruled the many and even a single man or woman has ruled millions. Monarchism is based 
upon it, oligarchy and autocracy illustrate it. The Manchus did not seek to pacify or conciliate 
the Chinese population, and their arrogance was deeply resented by the subject population. 
Two things are necessary for the termination of this state of things—the decline aid ecadénce 
of the ruling race and the rise and the growing strength of the subject race. This process: is 
fora certain length of. time unconscious and is not observed until the conflict breaks out 
in a flash and the clash of steel reminds the world of the ultimate arbiter of the destinies 
of nations. The reason why people are slow to realise an impending change of great, 
magnitude is that the human mind runs in a groove and cannot anticipate the un- 
expected, although it may be a perfectly logical, event determined by a perfectly natural 
process.* * * * * s % # 


* * . 2 % * e 2 


: “The details that have come to light show the potentiality that lies in China of becom- 
ing as great and powerful as Japan. Silent and patient preparations were made for. the 
struggle which is now about to come to a successful end. Chinamen in Ameriea and Canada 
engaged in menial service contributed to the funds of the revolutionary movement. There 
was a widespread organisation throughout the Empire. Stores of arms were collected secret- 
ly ; men were drilled and disciplined. They went to foreign countries to be trained in arms. 
Some learned even aviation, The pigtails of the Manchus became hateful to Chinamen, who 
cut them off as soon as war was declared. The indolent Chinaman addicted to opium- 
smoking disappeared as if by.magic. In Sun Yat Sen and his. followers. we. seo men deter- 
mined, purposeful, daring and with a definite end in view.” * ° * 


* 2 % e * te e Ss 


3. The Zamindar (Lahore), of lst February 1912, publishes a com- 
munication “The cry of the orphans of Tabrez.” 
ee The writer—Khwaja Hassan Nizami, of Delhi— 
pathetically describes the sufferings of innocent. children. caused by Russian 
Oppression in Persia, and goes on to observe as follows :— 


4 ake away the (orphan) child from the hands of the tyrannical Czar 
or bind the ain fa with him.- My child! we are Indians. Ask: from’ us 
where your father is. He lies in our minds and in our hearts, which are full ‘of 
rage and fury, and-which are anxious to take revenge and to complain to the 


Russia and Persia. 
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British Government. Help! O Prophet! you know how to feel (Jit. appre- 
ciate) for orphans. See the orphans of men who are devoted to Islam. Look 
at helpless Persia! Look at broken-hearted Muhammadans. Intercede with 


God to send some one to support the helpless.” 


4. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 30th January 1912, publishes a 

; communication headed “ The present times: and 
Russia, Afghanistan and Fersis, = + political stage.” In-continuation of his pre- 
vious remarks (vide paragraph"l of Selections No. 4), the writer—one Sheikh 
Fayyaz Ali of Shahabad, Hardoi ‘district—says that the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention has placed Afghanistan within the sphere of the British influence and 
Persia within that of Russia. Although the Amir considers the convention 


- nothing better than a vain speculation, still, if Great Britain goes to the length 


of occupying half of Persia there is every likelihood of Russia demanding half 
of Afghanistan. Under these circumstances it is desirable that the Amir 
should engage more skilled workmen in. order to increase the output of arms 
and ammunition. Continuing, the writer refers to the state of affairs in 
Morocco, and says that Muhammadan rule in that part of the Dark Continent 
is now at an end. The late Sultans of Morocco d their days in luxury 
and debauchery, because they could -easily obtain through their new friends 
(the reference is ‘riage to France and Spain), white fairies with large eyes. 
This led to internecine feuds in which thousands of persons died. There was, 
however, no dearth of philanthrophists who, under the name of Triple Alliance, 
lost no time in scrambling for the possession of the country. It isapity, he— 
adds, that this Muhammadan kingdom has passed away for ever from the 
hands of Muslims. Referring to Egypt, the writer says that, when it 
was announced that Lord Kitchener would be appointed as British Agent at 
Cairo, his mind was filled with grave apprehensions. His Lordship is a brave 
and famous British (Military) officer, and his deeds in Soudan are such as can 
never be. forgotten by Muhammadans. The writer then goes on to refer to 
the progress of nationalism in Egypt, and says that Egyptian nationalists 
believe that they will, sooner or later, obtain perfect liberty through the good 
offices of the British people ; but, at present, there is a dearth of education 
in the country. They should, however, lose no time in filling their country- 
men’ with patriotic ideas. Some time ago it was announced that a Conference 
consisting of (representatives of) all the Muhammadans of the world would 
be held (? at Cairo), and that, if any speaker liked, he would be allowed to 
give expression to his thoughts in Urdu. Hearing this he also intended to 
deliver a speech at the Conference on “Sacrifice.” It is, however, a pit 

that the Conference could not be held. The Egyptians are courageous dod an | 
to hold such Conferences, but the circumstances were such that they could not 
do so. The writer then goes on to refer to the revolution in China and to 
the present condition of Arabians; and says that it is a pity that Muham- 
madans have not so far realised the importance of sacrifice and patriotism, 
which have made Europe victorious and which Europeans have learnt from 


Arabians. In conclusion, he regrets that Indian Muhammadangs are wanting 
in patriotism. ; 


(b)—Home. 
_ 6. The Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 26th J anuary 1912, pub- 
Government and Sikhs. : '  lishes the following —_ 


_ “When the Moslems were agitating for a preferential treatment in the Reform Scheme, 
and in the Government employ, Maharaja Ripudaman Singh Sahib. then a member of 
Viceroy’s Council, remarked in the course of a speech that if the posts and electoral privileges 


were distributed on the considerations of minority, then the Sikh cla} 
respects the first and foremost recognition. i 6 Sikh claims deserved in all 


_. . “In the reform scheme, however, the Khalsa was quietly ion d was 
‘said about the people who were but yesterday the weed ef of pe a. five eee 
the terror of the Frontier hordes, and the real gate-keepers’ of modern India. The so-called 
principle of the safe-guard of minorities is incomprehensible unless the plural makes place for 
the singular and is applied to Moslems alone. As the rules now stand, it will make no 
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¢ Minorities? be replaced by the — . a ; i ag nore 

-vrovortionate share in some provinces on the score of their being in the 
been reg get a strength of their majority. The Moslems may well exclaim 
pilait mutandis, ‘The one | of reforms is not strained, they drop like gentle rain from 
Heaven ; they are twice b i : og ae 

+. ‘nvidious treatment has considerably increased the overwhelming culties o 

reform nn po pans who under the necessity of ; fighting Indian’s battles for the last 
two hundred years have but recently had breathing time. : 

é faint-hearted men who are weaned from Sikh atmosphere and who have to 
seek a ects rengadner Hindu majority for a seat on any of the elective bodies. If this 
state of affairs is perpetuated, mischief-mongers will never think that their season of tempting 
a brave people into the dangerous and steep current of ‘turbed and unhealthy politics is gone 
(though of course without an iota of success). | 


difference if the word 


POLITICAL IMPORTANCE. 


“ Much has also been said of the political importance of the Muhammadans and the 
real mins ee been sought to be clouded by this cant. Who but a prej udiced mind would 
doubt, even for a moment, the importance of the Sikhs, who were the rulers of the Punjab at 
the time of its annexation by the British ? Even now they own a large part of the pro- 
vince and pay the largest amount of land-tax proportionate with their number. They have 
the greatest stake in the country. The extraneous considerations of Turkey and Persia may 
have something to do with the index of the power of the Moslem importance, but surely one 
never believes that even the impartial British mind will be so much swayed by such 
considerations. | 


“The question of minority is already a well-threshed one. The Sikhs are in # small 
number. But with that 75 per cent. are agriculturists and supply the most valiant and the 

most trusted soldiery that did not fail the Government even during the dark days of the 
Mutiny. | , 


“Tn point of devotion to the British crown, in the words of His Majesty King 
George V; spoken at the Khalsa College in his visit as Prince of Wales in 1905, and according 
to the recent reply of Lord Hardinge, not only India but the whole civilised world has nothing 
but an unstinted and full chorus of admiration for the Sikh people. 


‘‘The Sikh soldiers have shed their life-blood to maintain the honour of the British 


flag in all parts of the world—Afghanistan, China, Egypt, the Soudan, the Transvaal—and 


others have witnessed the might of these sons of the Punjab, while every hillock and stone on 
the North-West Frontier, in Tirah, Chitral and Waziristan, is a standing monument of the 
thrilling exploits of the Khalsa. ; 


“ Besides, the educated Sikhs have always been staunch friends and well-wishers of the 
British cause and the most loyal subjects of the crown. | 


“In short, there is no place of activity related to the Government in which the Sikhs 
have not stood the test of time and proved themselves amply deserving of special considera- 
tion. : 


“ The Sikhs can preserve their national entity only with the help of the Government. 
They are yet unable to stand on their own legs. In point of wealth, even among the middle 
class, about eighty per cent. cannot make more thanten or twelve rupees a month. As re- 
gards literacy, with the exception of a limited few, the bulk are steeped in ignorance. Again, 


those who, treading the thorny path of knowledge, acquire higher education are not allowed 
even their rightful share in the Government employ. This discourages their successors. 


| * Tf the Government does not extend its helping hand to the once great but now back- 
ward Sikhs the world will record a day when the parting-knell of the Sikt race will “sal been 
rung and then the English Government will find it rather hard to escape its share in having 
been an indifferent spectator to the catastrophe. 


“ Too much tardiness may eventuate in some similar result :— 


“« ¢ Until the antidote comes from Iraq the snake-bitten will be dead.’ ” 


2 The justeminded and learned Mr. Macauliffe, who has thrown a flood of li 
Sikh religion by his indefatigable labours, gave on more than one occasion the fais ceed 
which deserves to be recorded in letters of gold. He requested the Government, with all the 
emphasis he could command, to render special help to a rave, loyal and devoted race, as the 
Sikhs are, and to preserve their National existence. The Government, said he might vouch- 
safe them official assistance, where they cannot of themeelves initiate measures to keep them- 
selves abreast of the other congeries in the Peninsula. | | 
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(We are sorry, however, that up till ‘now the Sikhs have not only beer accorded no 
sities tdeshilani, but, on the other hand, they ‘have not got even their os share. 
ven in the Legislative Council in the Punjab itself there 16 not & single elective > a and 

while a handful of met owning: Jainism-have sécured' one exponent, pe Ppsior ogee t e Sikhs, 

the predecessors of the British in the land, have also the number ‘of unity to t 4" credit 4 

| O strange turns. of the: giddy fortune ! It appears. as. if. the J airs.and the Sikhs have the 
same importance in the country of the “ Lion of the Punjab” inthe eyes of the powers. that 
be! In the Imperial Council we are almost altogether unrepresented. Only he can be said 
to be the true representative of a people whose heart keeps time with those of his folk. Re- 
cord of national service ought to be the only criterion in the selection of such representatives. 
The Government has other means of making their approval of personages who are taken on 

such assemblies simply for honorary reasons. 4 


- ° Tt is vain to think under the circumstances that Sikh interests should be safe-guarded 
| in the face of the veterans of other races. We cannot compete on equal terms with the more 
advanced and more numerous communities of the Hindus and Muhammadans without special 


: concessions. 
| | _* §€ We should: be doing a great wrong to ourselves and the Government if we were to 
if conceal the fact: that the sensible Sikhs all over the world are dissatisfied with their. present 


| status, and if things do not change the step-motherly treatment may give a shock to the 
feelings. of a supremely loyal.section of India to the undoing of the labours. of a number of 
generation who have. knit the silken ties: of love and sympathy. between the Khalsa and 
English, Far be it from us to hold it out as.a threat. We have enunciated but a universal 
law. 


.“ About Sikhs on the Municipal and District Boards the less said the better. On the 
Municipal corporation of Lahore, the capital of the province, there is one lonely Sikh member 
who has had to placate the. Hindus to maintain his seat.. We have heard that the Lahore 
Municipality has appointed a sub-committee for elementary education which is made up of 
three Hindus and an equal number of Moslems but no Sikh. Now the question of the medium 
of instruction is a burning topic. The advocates of Hindi and Urdu are there, but Punjabi, 
the real vernacular of the Province, will own no representative. The Sikh claims are being 
trampled under. foot on account.of the paucity of their members, == 


“The Amritsar Municipality has, for example, felt keenly the want of a Health Officer 
: for.some six months, but it has vouchsafed not the least attention to the application of an 
: England returned Sikh who possesses high qualifications. The reason is that the list of the 
city fathers does not include an adequate number of Sikhs and the one or two that happen to 
be there can effect nothing in the face of the overwhelming non-Sikh majority. 


“ As the recent issues of the Khalsa Advocate have proved conclusively, the Sikhs are 
+} ; nowhere in the Government offices. Taken on an average, hardly one or two per cent. are en- 
ee | tertained on civil posts of the administration. Most of the educated Sikhs are either employed 
wa | in private institutions or are migrating to other lands for want of a good living on the soil of 
their birth. Finding that the doors of public service are shut upon them, the Sikh parents. do 
not care much for the education of their sons, which state of affairs is bound inevitably to result 


si in the down grade progress of our people. Where the numbers of other sects on ~ posts are 
Lit increasing, that of the Sikhs is diminishing. good pos 


‘‘ In the end, we appeal to His Excellency Lord Hardinge and to Sir Louis Dane. our 
wideawake Lieutenant-Governor, to adopt some permanent and far-reaching measures to yr 
—gyard the Sikh interests. These resolve into one which the experience has shown to be the 
ain) | ‘most. efficacious— special concessions in electoral privileges on the Imperial and Provincial 
na | Councils as well as on the Municipal and District Boards, and a standing order for a fair dis- 
i | tribution of the posts. This will perpetuate the happy memory of the names of 
i} administrators in the hearts of the Sikhs and brace their love of the British crow 


the two great 


a n f “tim 
} | to come, ” rs | | or all tume 
ail . 6. The following is fr 
ae) | Alleged unreasonable demands of ; 8 om the T; ribune 
a) | the Menaimmeiiass of Benen. (Lahore), of the 2nd February 1912 :— 


ein ian: “The second demand put forward in the representation sent t 

Tan ht} | Governor-General by the Central National Ralls. a Association fe i. more absurd 
THE He | than the first. It is that ‘the Indian Members on the Bengal Governor’s Executive C von il 
should be one a Hindu and one a Muhammadan and that if this be found se al th 

appointment should £0 alternately toa Hindu and to a Muhammadan.’’ If the: eran f 
the representation believes that the request they make can be granted without harm t éhi 

best interests of the country they must be living in a fool’s paradise. The a iota of 
even one Indian to the executive councils—whether ofthe Viceroy or of the Prov cial 
Governors —has been conceded after a great deal of discussion, and we all. know that. but for 
the strong and the dominating personality of Lord Morley the people. of this country should 
never have received this concession. The attitude of the Government at present Is ths tts 
not always easy for them to fill these posts in the Provinees which are provided with Riouhice 
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CGoxncils, 'The'Aveociation would have beeti mach more reasonable had they demanded that 
the oie a rm in the Executive Councils should ‘be two, instead of one. Such a 
demand would have been perfectly in keeping with the desire which all patriotic Indians 
share to safeguard Indian interests. But put in the form in-which it has been in the ‘letter 
of: the Central National Muhammadan Association, vis., that there should be a Hindu and a 
Mohammadan member, it is indicative of absurdity of a really high order. The suggestion, 
tosny the least, is peurile, The Association forget that the office of the Indian member of a 
ss Bere Executive Council is no mere sinecure and that the member in question has duties 
of a highly onerous character to discharge. He holds charge of a portfolio and unless he 
is a man of ability, high intellec worth, prmageeres F po coy and free from facial 
prejudices, he cannot satisfactoril a the duties en to him. It stands to reason 
that the fittest and the ablest Indien should hold the responsible tment irrespective of 
any considerations of caste and creed, To fetter the discretion of Government in selecting 
the right man by providing that the choice should fall on a Hinda or a Muhammadan will be 
harmful to the best interests of the country. Such a provision is bound to stand in the way 
of Government securing the services of the ablest and the hest Indian available. The position 
taken up by the Hindus’ in this matter is that the best and the fittest Indian should be 
pen Wr to the post, no matter what his caste, creed or religion. It will be seen from the 
reasons we have advanced in this article that equally absurd is the contention of the Committee 
of the Central National Muhammadan Association that ee the appointment of one 
Hindu and one Muhammadan member the appointment should go alternately toa Hindu and 
to a Muhammadan. : 


“The third claim put forward in the letter of the Muhammadan Association is that ‘ on 
District Boards, Local Boards and Municipalities, the numbers of Hindu and Moslem 
representatives should always be in proportion to the numerical of Muhamma- 
dan and Hindu populations respectively in each District, Sub-Division and the Municipality.” 
We have not the least hesitation in stating that this demand cannot be conceded without 
seriously interfering with the efficiency of local and municipal self-government and without 
rendering very acute the differences that at present divide Hindus and Muhammadans, 
The interests of good government require that these differences should disappear. Their 
accentuation would be a calamity to the country. We trust that in this matter Govern- 
ment will take a firm stand and will not allow itself to be swerved from the path of recti- 
tude which in this case is also the path of justice and fair-play. It should be the 
endeavour of Government officials of all sorts to hold the balance even between Hindus 
and Muhammadans and to regard them both as Indians and to ignore in matters adminis- 
trative their religious differences and racial peculiarities and prejudices. 


“ The fourth demand set forth in the letter of the Honorary Secretary of the Cen- 
tral National Muhammadan Association is still: more open to objection. It is that ‘the 
distr:bution of State patronage in all departments and offices for the whole Presidency of Bengal 
should be regulated by the same standard of numerical population, and half of the appointments 
open to Indians should be alloted to the Muhammadans and half to Hindus.’ The Committee 
oF the Association suggest that ‘a standard of irreducible minimum qualification should 
be laid down, and so long as Musalmans satisfy this standard they should be employed in 
proportion-to their numerical strength. .The Committee says that they do not desire 
that imefficient hands should be employed, but they do respectfully desire that so long 
as the Musalmans satisfy the irreducible minimum’ standard of qualification, they 
should be allotted their proper share. of the State patronage.’ The Committee of 
the Association have, however, refrained from proposing that the Hindus at present 
employed in public offices should be dismissed to make room for Muhammadans in 
case their total number at present falls below the irreducible minimum of half the posts 
demanded by the Committee of the Central National Muhammadan Association, We need 
scarcely say that the demand in question is wrong in principle. It can be eonceded only by 
substantially lowering the efficiency of the public service. The best interests of the adminis- 
tration. demand that appointments to the public service should be made solely on considerations 
of efficiency, and that the standard of fitness and merit insisted upon, in the case of the 
candidates seeking to get into service should be the highest possible. To lower the standard 
aatigs 8 to Any the hy gpae were . ee the Hindus or the Muham 8 is wrong in 
princip would seriously lower the efficiency of the public service. It would besid 
open'the door to endless nepotism and favouritism of the woth vider: = ” 


“The last two demands set forth in the letter of the Hono Secre of 

Central National Muhammadan Association are such as may rightly be tensed pak ved 
even the highest heights of absurdity. The Committee of the Association suggest that‘ the 
allotments of Provincial granta for education in Bengal should be separately made in equal 
shares for Hindus and Muhammadans respectively.’ As ‘regards the District Board and 
a nnicipal allotment for education the Committee desire ‘ that it should be divided amongat 
— and Muhammadans, according to their respective numerical proportions in each 


stand th and under each Municipality.’ The letter goes on to point out that ‘as matters now. 


Me ahs of Provincial Educational grant goes year after year towards the education 


Hindus by reason of their preponderating influence in publi ‘hg “a pe 
of the Association farther ‘+ i ale 3 public affairs.’ The Committee 
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16 - madans ‘should equal if not exceed the Hindu population, it would only be a fair 
Sa ot sustioe for the Geversment to lay down that both the communities should equall 
share in the Provincial allotment.’ The Committee of the Association do not say if the. 
suggestion they have made is a practicable one. The schools and colleges of all classes which. 
are maintained with what the Committee call the Provincial allotment for education are open. 
¢o, Hindus and Muhammadans alike, and if the latter do not resort to them in as large 
numbers as the Hindus the fault lies with themselves. The Association apparently. suggest 
that separate schools for Hindus and Muhammadans should be opened. Such a suggestion 
has only to be made to be scouted. How then do the Committee of the Association propose 
to divide the educational grant between Hindus and Muhammadans? The truth is that the 
bulk of the Muhammadan population of Bengal consist of agriculturists who do not favour 
secondary and University education in as large numbers as the Hindus who follow the pro- 
fessions and reside for the most part in urban areas. If the Muhammadans of Bengal take 
to education more kindly and in larger numbers than is the case at present the defects and 
drawbacks they complain against would themselves be removed. The Muhammadans should 
devote their energies to acquiring qualifications which will ensure their selection for posts of 
trust and responsibility under Government. It is in the highest degree unreasonable to 
expect Government. to lower the standard of efficiency of the public service, and Muham- 
madans of Bengal would be much better occupied in divising means to promote the educa- 
tional progress of their community than pestering Government with absurd and impossible 
demands such as those set forth in the Jetter of the Central National Muhammadan Associ- 


ation addressed to the Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy. By making demands 


which are based wholly on selfish consideration, which totally ignore all considerations 
relating to. the efficiency of the administration and which seek to convert the public service 
into a sort of patronage to be equally divided between Hindus and Muhammadans, the 
Central National Muhammadan Association of Calcutta has put itself out of court as a body 
which is entitled to adviso Government on administrative matters.” 


7. The following is from the Observer 
sakes od Ieituad tesand Muham- (Lahore), of the 7th February 1912 :— 


“The speech of the Viceroy, delivered in joint reply to the four addresses presented 
to His Excellency at Dacca, including one from the Provincial Muhammadan Association and 
the Muslim League, was given in our last; and the Press communique summarising the 


-proceedings of Lord Hardinge’s ‘private interview’ with a deputation of ‘Muhammadan 


gentlemen of Eastern Bengal’ is published to-day in another column. The latter is of great 
importance, especially in view of the Muslim situation in Bengal, and we need make no 
apology for noticing it here prominently, Indeed, the anxiety to which the annulment of 
the Partition of Bengal had given rise in Muslim circles was both grave and widespread, and 
it was necessary that the Muhammadan mind should have been authoritatively re-assured. 
The assurances given by the Viceroy will, we are pleased to note, go a long way to appease 
Muslim sentiment and to reconcile it to the change announced at Delhi with such dramatic 
suddenness, though we cannot help remarking that the Viceregal utterance is not altogether 
satisfactory and the evident reluctance to meet Muslim wishes half-way in the matter of 
representation on district and local boards and the public service is not calculated to assuage 
the disappointment of the community. * * ai * 


* * ' * | * oe. * 


* ¥* “Speaking in the name of the Muhammadan community, we warmly welcome 
the announcement of the creation of a University at Dacca and are grateful to the Viceroy 
for his initiative inthe matter. The reform-will advance the best interests of the country 
as a whole and is in keeping with the progressive spirit of the age. Moreover, this means 
recognition for the first time by the Government that there can be two Universities in one 
province ; and one can predict with positive certainty that after the establishment of the 
Dacca University, others will naturally follow in Burma, Behar and the Central Provinces, 
besides the Muslim and Hindu Universities at Aligarh and Benares,  . sl 


* e e * > * 


Tt is of interest to note, by way of parenthesis, the heart-burnings which the proposal 
has caused in certain quarters, as its i eth sh promises to give the Muslims their aa. 
The Bengalee, for instance, frankly admits that an apprehension has been felt that the cause 
of Muhammadan education would receive a set-back in East Bengal by reason’ of the modif- 
cation of the partition, and it says that such a result the Hinds community would greatly 


deplore. ‘ For they feel that the amplest facilities for education should be afforded to their 


Muhammadan fellow-countrymen and that the advancement of the coun 
steady progress of education among Hindus and Muhammadans alike. . —e e = 
2 | ts 


* | % *. 2k 


__ “So far so good, Again, two days after the Bengalee once mor hat th 
Hindu community trould me facilities being afforded for the saad of eherdion 
among their Muhammadan fellow-subjects; for it recognised that ‘now even more than 
before, with a new, chapter opening out in the history of the country, the friendliness and soli« 
darity between the two great communities must constitute an indispensable factor in the cause 
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| rreas.”’ Tho paper urged the authorities to.give the Muhammadans, what 
vary gentle, etord them gy emnast opportunities for their education » assuring them: 
that the Hindu community would view with sympathy a policy which embodies these 
principles. But the paper stultifies itself in &@ manner at once sudden and ‘discreditable and,- 
curiously enough, it views with grave misgivings any proposal for the creation of a separate 
University at-Dacca. A from the question of expense, .“ the educational life and aspira-, 
tions of the Province and of a ere pee must be one and indivisible, The 
le of what is now the new Province will not like the idea. To them it will appear 
in the light of a partition of a very objectionable kind. It will be regarded as a disaster 
if a cleavage is made in the educational life of the Province by the creation of a separate 
University at Dacca.” The bare-faced audacity of the criticism is too obvious to n em- 
phasising at our hands; while the veneer of public spiritedness is too thin to conceal the 
grossly selfish and anti-Muslim motive that underlies the opposition to the establishment of 
a. University at Dacca. The Bengalee tries to throw. dust into the eyes of the Muhammadans 
and to convince them of the solicitude of the Hindus for their welfare ! ” 


; 8. The following is from the ‘Tribune 
nares tains ae (Lahore), of the 4th February 1912 :— 


| ¢ Yesterday we quoted an admirable passage from His- Excellency the Viceroy’s reply © 
to the address presented by the East Bengal Muslim League-and the Provincial Mchaniniatnn 
Association. His Excellency’s one great desire is that during his tenure of office there should 
be some softening of mutual animosities. Wedo not know if His Excellency has noticed 
where the animosities exist and how they have come to exist. Take, for instance, Behar or 
Bombay or Madras among the British Provinces, and Hyderabad, Mysore and Bhopal among 
the Native States. Hindus and Muhammadans of these places have not much.to complain 

inst each other and they live in amity and concord. But the ‘mutual animosities’ exist 
and grow in the United Provinces, in the Punjab, and in Eastern Bengal recently. His Ex- 
cellency doubtless remembers the Irish parallel which only lately was expressively stated by 
Mr, Birrel. ‘While in the South and West of Ireland,’ said Mr. Birrel, ‘where the Roman 
Catholics were in an overwhelming majority they were able to live in perfect peace and amity 
with their Protestant neighbours, in the North and in other places where they were more 
equally divided it sometimes happened that Orange mobs and Catholic mobs .... .« 
cane into violent collision with one another.’ So do we find this collision illustrated in our 
own Province, in the United Provinces and in the new Presidency that is to be. The causa- 
‘tion is therefore pretty intelligible and it lies with the Government to remedy the evil by 
removing the cause.” . 


9. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 2nd February 1912, publishes a 
leader headed “ Attempts to blindfold Muham- 

ne and the present madans.” The paper says that the mistake which 
Government has made in cancelling the Partition 
of Bengal and in transferring its seat to Delhi, is likely to lead to serious 
difficulties; seeing that Muhammadans are wholly dissatisfied with these 
measures and Bengalis and others of the same. type are so elated that 
they have become more and more importunate, Government has admitted 
in its despatch that it has been obliged to leave Calcutta through the fear 
of Bengali agitation; and that, as Muhammadans are loyal and contented, no 
heed need be paid to their wishes. It is on account of this that Muham- 
-madan leaders like the Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk, were compelled to say that 
Muslims should, instead of having implicit confidence in the promises of 
Government, rely on the strength of their own arm. Continuing, the Editor 
observes that Muhammadans are on the horns of a great dilemma at the present 
moment; seeing that if they remain quiet they will suffer, because contented 
men are regarded as fools in these days of education and civilization, while, if 
they take prompt steps to safeguard their rights, some of their co-religionists 
are apt to consider their activities as dangerous and to's no pains to 
humilia te them in the eyes of Government. Formerly Muhammadan leaders 
were in the habit of taking steps of their own initiative in matters affecting the 
well-being of their community ; and were wont to represent its united wishes to 
Government, Asa consequence, Government has been misled, while poor 
M are kept in complete ignorance of what is going on around. 
Recently certain Muhammadan leaders, who are lamentabl faking in wisdom 
and prudence, have proposed to hold a joint meetitig of Hindus and Muham- 
_ Anadans to give expression to the feelings of pleasure and satisfaction with 
which the country has heard of the safe return of Their Majesties the King 
Emperor and the Queen Empress, This proposal is assuredly reasonable in the 
extreme, and is calculated to bring the two communities’ together : but the 


oath: 
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Witor would fail in the performance of his religious duties if he took no’step 


o point out that the meeting in question is likely to prove injurious to 
Sovammoadans Such mrorrnd are Tyised calculated to impress Government 
with the idea that Muhammadans are satisfied with the administrative changes, 
although the reverse is the case. As a matter of fact, Muhammadans do not now 
re that confidence in Government that they formerly entertained. 
After remarking that the Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi, who considers him- 
self to be itted leader of Muhammadans, has, in consultation with the 
Hon’ble Lala Shadi Lal, decided to hold the meeting in question, the Editor 
enquires whether the former has consented to take part in the meeting with 
the approval of any Muslim Association. In conclusion, he says that if Hindus 
and Muhammadans wish to hold a united meeting they can do so on some other 
occasion. : | i a 


¥ 


10. The Vakil (Amritsar) of the 3lst January (received on 8th Feb- 
twee ruary) 1912, publishes a communication headed 
Muhammadans snd their future «The future policy of Indian Muhammadans.” 
dees The writer—one Muhammad Abdul Kadir of 
Delhi—refers to the Vikar-ul-Mulk’s letter contributed to the Aligarh Institute 
Gazette and says that the entire Muhammadan community is quite at one with 
the Nawab. He then goes on to say that Muhammadans have no reason to feel 
sorry at the annulment of the Partition of Bengal, seeing that they never urged 
the Government to bring about the partition. Indeed, they acquiesce in the 
recent territorial redistribution, provided that Government gives a definite 
puarantee and assurance that the interests of Muhammadans will be duly safe- 
guarded, as was the case before the partition. They, however, complain that, 
since the partition was proclaimed as a “ settled fact” and justified on the plea 
of Muhammadan interests and also because Muhammadans were led by these 
promises to accord whole-hearted support to Government at a very critical 
moment, the annulment of the same has placed them in a false position ; seeing 
that it has obliged them to admit that the measure was a blunder. Moreover, 
as matters at present stand, Muhammadan leaders will find it impossible to induce 
their co-religionists to side with Government. Continuing, the writer says 
that it will be best for Muhammadans to continue to keep aloof from the Congréss 
so long as that body does not formulate a modus operandi on the basis of mutual 
understanding, guaranteeing that the Hindu majority will not be allowed to 
swamp the Muhammadan minority. In conclusion, the writer says that, if the 
grievances of Muhammadans are not redressed, it will still be the duty of the 
latter to remain loyal and faithful to Government, to obey its laws, to safe 
their own interests, to try to rely on themselves in making political and 
educational progress, to come to a better understanding with Hindus, and 


, sane from adopting an unnecessarily aggressive attitude towards the 
latter. 


11. The Zamindar (Lahore), .. the 4th February 1912, publishes 
“An open letter to Lord Curzon—I.” In this 
bis org rset Hort Carzm- etter the Editor says that, while his Lordship 
was Viceroy of India, some people thought that he was of a despotic tempera- 
ment, and that he, unlike some true Englishmen, was opposed to liber! 
being granted to Indians. It is probable that Indian Muhammadans 
also shared the above view ; but, since his Lordship’s departure from India, they 
have begun to think better of him, and now regard him as the best and truest 
well-wisher of Muhammadans. His Lordship has admitted that Muhammadans 
are not only loyal, but also enjoy political importance. After thanking the 
ex-Viceroy for the Partition of Bengal, the writer says that, when that measure 
was carried into effect, the Prophet’s followers believed that the reprehensible 
doings and the empty threats of Bengalis would fail to make a mighty Govern 
ment like the British deviate from its course. Their belief was all the more 
strengthened by the policy pursued by his Lordship’s successors, as also by the 
ae sere of the Secretary of State that the measure in question was a 
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12. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 3lst January (received on the 7th 
| ne February) 1912, publishes a communication headed 
_ a “The wretched condition of Muhammadans in the 
Jammu and Kashmir State.” The writer says that the only way to encourage 
education among the backward communities, especially among Muhammadans, 
is by giving scholarships to students in order to induce them to prosecute their 
studies further. It is with this object in view that the Kashmir Darbar has 
instituted a number of State scholarships. It is, however; to be greatly regretted 
that, in distributing these scholarships, the claims of Muhammadans have been 
so ruthlessly ignored. The writer then goes on to publish statistics showing 
that, while scholarships of the aggregate value of Re. 8,200 per annum have 
been given to the Mian (the iy > Ao oy asumof only Rs. 432 per 
annum has been set apart for Mukammadans. These statistics further show 
that, while a sum of Ks. 1,296 has been set apart for the benefit of Sanskrit 
scholars, not a single scholarship has been given for the study of Arabic, 


V.—Nartive SOCIrRTIZES AND Ra.icgious Matrers. 


13. The Zndar (Lahore), of the 26th January 1912, geen a leader 
dita neies ee Gaal headed “The preaching of the Vedas and a few 
“an ae ere serious observations.” ‘The paper deplores the 
failure of the Gurukul and attributes the same to the mischievous policy of 
those who are at the helm of affairs, and who threaten to sever their connection 
with the institution if attempts are made to interfere with their doings. In 
support of its view it publishes correspondence between Lala Nand Lal, the 
Chief Manager.of the Gurukul Kangri, and one Pandit Atma Ram Vedi. 
It then goes on to invite public attention to the letters referred to, and says 
that they show that the Gurukul has proved a complete failure. Next at 
reproduces two letters from Ishwar Das and Kundan Lal to the address of the 
Manager of the Gurukul, and says that these show that the Manager of the 


i 


Institution has misappropriated a sum of Rs. 1,500. 


14. The Indar (Lahore), of the 26th January 1912, publishes an article 
| : _ under the heading “Public anxiety and Lala 
—— against Tala Munshi Wunshi Ram’s reply.” The paper deplores the 

3 conduct of Lala Munshi Ram in bringing false 
charges against others in order to throw a veil over‘his‘own defects; and refers 
to the Lala’s letter in the Parcharak, in which he makes unseemly attacks on 
Lala Hansraj and others. After endeavouring to-refute the charges made in 
the letter under reference, the paper says that the management of the 
Gurukul 4s extremely bad and worthless. | | 


VI.—Leais.atioy, | 
-. 15. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 31st January 1912, publishes a 
ici paragraph headed “ This two-edged sword requires 
, a sheath.” In the recent sitting of the National 


Congress, says the paper, it was moved that, as the-new Press Act—which was 
passed with a view to putting an end to revolutionary and seditious writings— 
was no anes needed in the country it was desirable that it.should now be re- 
pealed. This is as it should be ; and it is to be hoped that the (All-India) Muslim 
League also will pass-a similar resolution, and thus afford a proof of its readiness 
to.co-operate.with Hindus in political affairs. It may be borne in mind that, 
when the Law in question was passed, the peace of the country was in danger 
and the authorities thought that the press alone was responsible for this state of 
affairs. In order, therefore, to gag (Indian) journalists the authorities - passed 
the Act and gave the District Magistrates a free hand in dealing with them. 
After remarking that such Acts bespeak the misfortune of His Maijesty’s 
Indian subjects, the paper says that, when the Bill was presented in the 
Viceregal Council; Mr. Gokhale and some of his Hindu Colleagues Opposed it, 
but the Muhammadan Members of the Council ‘were .sO overpowered ‘by 
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eclings of “loyalty ” that they strongly supported the same, with the result 
chat it was placed ‘“ the Statute Book. In doing this, they were carried away 
by the notion that the law in question was calculated to injure the Hindu press 
alone. They should, however, bear in mind that the Press Act is a double- 
edged sword, which makes no distinction between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Indeed, it has caused more hardship to Muslim journalists than to their Hindu 


confréres. 


Continuing its remarks in its issue, dated the 1st February 1912, the 
paper publishes the names of six Hindu and the same number of Muslim papers 
that have been so far required to furnish securities ; and says that, while 
among the six Musalman papers the Hag alone has been able to preserve its 
existence by depositing the security, as many as three Hindu papers, v%z., the 
Musafir of Agra, the Jhang Sial. and the newly started Hindu, have been 
able to furnish the amounts demanded from them. ‘“ We” were given to under- 
stand that the Press Act was meant to put an end to seditious writings ; 
but the above-mentioned papers were required to furnish securities for publish- 
ing articles which were regarded as offensive from religious or communai points 
of view. The paper then refers to the case of the Edward Gazette (Abbotta- 
bad), which, it says, was called upon to furnish security because the paper 
named reported that a Musalman official had been dismissed because he had 
failed to Salam an officer during the time when he was en in repeating 
prayers. If the paper named, says the Zamindar, had published the account 
with honest motives, the local authorities should have made enquiries into the 
matter ; and if they had found the allegations well-founded they should have 
taken steps to reprimand the officer concerned. In the event, however, of the 
allegations having turned out to be false, a warning to the Editor would have 
been sufficient. 


16. The Observer (Lahore), of the 7th January 1912, publishes the 
Usury in the Punjab. following :-— 

“In England there has been some attempt to deal with usury by the compulsory 
registration of money-lenders, and by giving the courts powers to enable them to reduce the 
rate of interest when it is considered that the rate claimed is exorbitant. Our Indian legis- 
lators, writes an Anglo-Indian correspondent, might well follow this example, and even go 
still further in order to strike at the very root of the evil. Any future registration on this 
subject should aim at three objects. Firstly, to regulate ‘the trade of usury; secondly, 
adequately to protect the interests of both parties, the borrower and the lender ; thirdly, to 
place obstacles in the way of borrowers so as to guard them against themselves. This 
last is most important, as at present the fatal ease with which money can be borrowed leads 
many into the web of the money-lenders. These three objects can easily be attained by 
enacting that: (1) All money-lenders must be registered. (2) All advertisements of money- 
lenders must be accompanied by their full registered names and addresses which should 
be embodied in the advertisements, (8) All newspapers should be supplied with a list of 
registered money-lenders. (4) In all cases where money is lent to a Government servant 
on the security of a promissory note, that promissory note must be attested as a witness by the 
debtor’s immediate superior or by a magistrate or by both. In the ubsence of such attesta- 
tion the note should not hold good in acourt of law. (5) The courts should be empowered 


to reduce the rate of interest in any case in which, in the opinion of the court, the rate is 
exorbitant.” 


17. The Watan (Lahore), of the 2nd February 1912, publishes a note 
headed “‘ Usury in the Punjab.”” The paper refers 
to the circular letter on the above at ae which 
has recently been issued by the Punjab Government, and says that this 
shows that Government has now come to realise how poor Europeans and 
Eurasians are being ill-treated by money-lenders. The paper My sr that 
many debtors fall into difficulties and trouble through their own foolish deeds : 
but asks whether it is not the duty of the Legislature to protect these foolish 
persons, and save them from the machinations of native money-lenders. In 
England money-lenders are required to have their names registered, while the 
courts in that country are authorised to reduce rates of interest. Indian Courts 
also should follow in the footsteps of English Courts in the matter; and, as_a 
matter of fact, the circumstances of this country demand even more stringent 
laws regarding usury than is the case in England; 


Usury in the Punjab. 
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18. Under the heading “Mr. Basu’s Bill. and the Sikhs,” the Khalsa 
i as ae Advocate (Amritsar), of the 2nd February 1912, 
_ Mr. Basu's Bill. observes as follows :— 7 oe 


Phe need which is now felt by the supporters of Mr. Basu’s Bill has never been felt 
by the Sikhs, for the Anand Marriage ritual has been in vogue and all such marriages have 
been performed from the time of our Guru Sahibs with the sanction of the sacred Guru 
Granth Sahib. As certain doubts were cast in certain quarters as to the legal validity of 
Anand Marriages, the Hon’ble Tikka Sahib (now His Highness Maharaja Sahib) Ripudaman 
Singh of Nabha, then a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, brought in the Anand 
Marriage Bill. The Tikka Sahib’s Lon in the Council was subsequently taken by the Hon’ble 
Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia and the Bill was passed. On the other hand if Mr. Basu’s 
Bill were to be passed, the duplication, involved zo far as the Sikhs are concerned, would cause 
complication and uncertainty. For this reason we must request the Government to carefully 
consider the case of the Sikhs as a special one and to so. arrange that if that Bill is carried the 
Sikhs may be expressly exempted from its operation. The Anand Marriage is not only legally 
valid but has a religious sanction, and the Sikhs want no other provision in that behalf. Mr. 
Basu’s Bill can only confer legal and not religious sanction and would thus, so far as 
Sikhs are concerned, fall far short of what they have already got in the shape of. the 
Anand Marriage Bill.” | 


ies noi 19. The Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of 
Ir ntatives in : ‘ ge 
the Punjab Laaidehive Couneil. the 26th January 1912, has the following :— 


“ The Civil and Military Gasette understands that His Honour the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the Punjab has decided to throw open two seats onthe Punjab Legislative Council to 
representatives of the District Boards. | 


* % # sad * > . < +. 


“ At present the Sikhs have only two members in the Legislative Council. If the Dis- 
trict Boards return, as might be naturally expected, one Hindu and one Muhammadan to the 
seats made available, the Sikhs will be nowhere so far as the District Boards are concerned, 
and the general representation of Sikhs in the Council will be still further weakened, their 
proportion falling still lower. In the interests of the Sikh Community we would humbly 
suggest to Government to raise the number of District Board’s seats to 3 instead of 2 and to 
rsserve 1 seat each for representatives of Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh interests, to be elected 
by Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh members of District Boards respectively. Such. an. 
arrangement will obviate any difficulties in the constitution of electorates or.in the’ course of 
election through rivalry between candidates of sister communities but will ensure a calm and 
undisturbed representation of all the different communities and interests, We respectfully sub- 
mit this suggestion to His Honour for His Honour’s favourable consideration, and hope 
His Honoar will feel his way to graciously accept it. We need hardly say that should it be 
found possible to accept our Lambe suggestion it will, we feel sure, result in giving deep and 
unstinted satisfaction to one and all. ” 


VII.—GeneraAL ADMINISTRATION, 


(a)—Judicial. | 
. 20. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 6th Feb- 
the Caloutta Hoe Cont, 8 °f ruary 1912, has the following :— erat 


“Three, and not four as telegraphed to us, additional Judges have .been appointed in 
the Calcutta High Court for a period of two years. The fourthis Mr. Richardson, but his 
appointment has been deferred as at present he is in ill-health, We need notice only two 
appointments, namely, those of Mr. A. Chaudhri and Mr. Hasan Imam. Considerable sur- 
prise will be felt at Mr. Chaudhri having accepted a Judgeship for it will mean in his case 

a very large loss of income. We are left to infer that other considerations of public dut 
must have prevailed with him. There can be no question however that Mr. Chaudhri wi 
be an accession of strength to the High Court and will. help in maintaining its best tradi- 
tions. Mr. Hasan Imam is & much younger man and was practicing as a Barrister at 
Bankipore. _ He joined the Calcutta Bar only last year. He is the younger brother of the. 
Hon’ble Mr. Ali Imam and the nephew of Mr. Justice Sharf-ud-din. It. remains to be added 
that both Mr, Chaudhri and Mr. Hasan Imam are staunch Congressmen and the Govern- 
ment are to be congratulated on reverting to the old practice of appointing Congressmen 
Judges of High Courts. These appointments also demonstrate that there is no idea at present 
of creating a separate High Court for Behar,”’ | 
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(d)—Fdueation. 


21. The Tyibume (Lahore), of the 2nd Feb- 
a . ruary 1912, publishes the following :— 


We learn that ata recent meeting, the.Syndicate of the Panjab University has decided 
to discontinue the grant made to the D.‘A.-V. College and the Islamia College for the — 
of the Ayurvedic and the Unani classes which are respectively held in connection with them. 
This decision of the Syndicate is so arbitrary and unconstitutional that it is difficult to ‘speak 
of it in terms of moderation. . The development and promotion of Oriental learning has been 
one of the avowed objects of the Panjab University and the action of the Syndicate, ey 
at a moment when these Departments, specially the Ayurvedic department im the D. A.-V. 
College has begun to expand and show a level of efficiency unknown before, strikes at the 
very core and conception of what has all along been the distinguishing characteristic of the 
University. It is true that exponents of Western systems of medicine have never any love 
lost for the indigenous systems, and that attempts have time and again been made by the 
representatives of the former to withdraw the support which the University has been giving 
te the latter. Buttheir attempts have invariably failed, the University authorities have 
steadily refused to leave out of consideration one of the fundamental objects of its founda- 
tion.’ 1 | : 

92. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 28th January (received on 

i _. the 7th February) 1912, publishes an article head- 

Complaint against the Principal’ 44 «The Zohri festival in D. A.-V. College.” The 
and others of the D. A.-V. College. J. A.V. ° ! 

: paper says that it has received several communi- 
cations from Sikh students (of the D. A.-V. College?) from ‘which it appears 
that when the recent Zohri festival was celebrated in the Boarding-House 
attached to the D. A.-V. College, the students. grossly ridiculed the Sikh, 
Muhammadan, and Hindu religions in the presence of the Principal, the 
Superintendent of the Boarding-House, and others. Bhagat Ishar Das could 
not tolerate the Sikh religion being insulted in that way, and, therefore, pro- 
tested ; but the boys cried shame upon him, with the result that the Bhagat 
left the place, while the boys were encouraged by the Principal to go on with 
their work of insulting and defaming their (own?) ancestors, as also those of 
others. After regretting the. conduct of the Aryas in wounding the feelings 
of the Sikh community, the. paper expresses sorrow at the indifference dis- 
played by Government in the matter ; and urges Aryas to mend their ways. 


98. Under the heading “The Khalsa College, Amritsar,” the Khalsa 


on Shidsin ‘Cat nkationn. Advocate (Amritsar), of the 2nd February 1912, 
er observes as follows :— 


. .  “Qur first movement for the uplift of the Panth is the Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
Horny-handed sons of the land of the five rivers contributed with open hearts and hands 
towards the funds of the institution. The Government of the Punjab patronised it very 
kindly, and Sir Charles Rivaz in one meeting, got us lacs of Rupees for its upkeep. 


“Very high hopes were entertained of the future of the college, which rose under such 


auspices. Not only did it augur the prospects of a first rate College, but the people began 
to dream of a net-work of its feeder-schools sprinkled all over the province. 


“So far, however, supremely unfortunate as it is, our hopes have been justified only 
in brick and mortar. The building beats the erections: of all other colleges in the province. 
Bat silent walls of themselves cannot make a college. There should be inmates of whom 
it cannot boast any respectable number. It does not seem to be justifying in these days 
much of its raison d’étre. It was meant for the education of the Sikh youths, with the 
object of bringing them up as men of high education together with a sincere love of their 
own religion. But th» facte are that, the majority of the rising hopes of the Panth are 
knocking the gates of non-Sikh colleges, like the Dayal Singh‘and D. A.-V. Compared with 
the number of the Sikh students, who are’ studying in ‘other colleges, the Khalsa College 
cannot put up a comely appearance. wisi : 


“The Managing Committee should wake up and look into the state of affairs. They 
should brood over the conditions making for success and try to bring them about. 


“The low scale of fees exacted from Sikh students, which wag in force, has also been 
done away with. The students have always complained, and they are loud. in their cries 
about the grievances ‘even now, that the qualifications. of the professors gre very common 


TL is is the main reason why .the Sikh students prefer non-Sectarian Colleges to 
elr OWN. - ee a ane | 
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he deplorable want of a religious ballast among such youths may be more easily 
imagined than described. a 

Tt will therefore be necessary to over-haul the whole staff. A capable and experienced 
European should be appointed to take over the arduous duties of the post of Principal who 
should throw himself whole-heartedly into work of the institution. All other ‘professors 
should be recruited from among the best candidates. The scale of salaries should be high 
enough to attract really capable men. There should be special facilities in the Boarding Housé, 
and the sessions should in every way be those of the Lahore Colleges. gn te, 


“The Managing Committee should attend to the following questions :— 
“1, Why has the number of boarders gone down ? 


“92. Why have only four students of the Khalsa CoHegiate School joined the College 
in the First Year ? age | ) 


wo Who is working in place of the Science Professor for a year ? 


“This will empltasise the ‘necessity there is of looking out the whole machinery and 
hammering down any loose screws that might bedetected. ' 


« Riff-raff’ arrangéments, like the appointment of clerks as superintendents on a small 
pittance, won’t do. It is hard for one man to discharge more than one duty satisfactorily. . 


. Unless the Committee turns its attention to the points, raised in the above lines, we 
would feel it our painful duty to place more details about the tottering state of the College 
before the public,” 7 


(h) — Miscellaneous. 


24, Writing under the heading “A cry for redress addressed to Muham- 
madans,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the Ist Feb- 
ruary 1912, says that these are the days when one 
must suffer hardship and oppression in silence ; and when even the fundamental 
rights of humanity are trampled upon. Blessed are those people, it adds, who 
bear the oppression prattised on them by their enemies; and unfortunate are 
those people whose throats are cut and whose hearts are pierced by the knives of 
friends. Judged by these standards the inhabitants of Tripoli and Persia must 
be considered as blessed, seeing that they are at least fortunate enough to die 
at the hands of those who are not believers in the Kalima. ‘“ We,” on the 
other hand, are unfortunately being held up by “our” friends and dear ones 
as seditiously and rebelliously disposed towards Government; although this is 
admittedly the most offensive charge that can be brought against a Muham- 
madan in this country. It has already been stated how certain journalists and 
leaders are doing their level best to discredit him (the editor of the Zamindar) 
in the eyes of Government simply because he urged his co-religionists to 
cn i on their own strength of arms, to firmly but respectfully demand their 
rights from Government, and to consider those European powers which are 
shedding the blood of Muhammadans, as scorpions and bitter enemies of Islam. 


The Zamtindar and its enemies, 


Our” traducers are in the habit of seeking interviews with the authorities . 
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with a view to misrepresenting “ us” as mischief-makers and seditionists. If 
“we” say that we have nobody to help “us” (the word used is shaff which 
is also a sarcastic reference to the Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi), they smell 
sedition in the assertion. Again, if “ we” say that “we’’ regard nothing with 


as much veneration (the word used is Qibla and is probably a reference to 


Nawab Fateh Ali Khan who is addressed as such by the Millat) as the Kaaba, 
they read sedition in it. Continuing, the editor reports that he happened to have 
an interview with Mr. Ferguson, Additional District Magistrate, Lahore, on 
the dlst January last, when the officer named asked him whether he was in 
the habit of advising his readers to put the Bible into the fire. Thereupon he 
told Mr, Ferguson that Muhammadans consider the Bible as an inspired 
hook, and that, under these circumstances, it was impossible for him to urge 


his co-religionists to consign the same to the flames. He also asked the officer — 


named whether he ever read the Zamindar ; but the latter replied that he had 
only heard of it and that’ ‘he would~varefully’ perase the ‘same (in future). 
Thereupon the editor told him that if he experienced any difficulty in perusing 


his paper he should not consult Maulana No, 1 (the reference is ta the editor 
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of the Watan) or men of his type to elucidate the knotty points, but should 
be so kind as to send for the editor of the Zamindar. It is a pity, he adds, 
that things should have come to such a pass that a couplet which has appeared 
in the Zamindar and in which the wish is expressed that the cry of “ There 
is but one God” will be heard in Rome has _ been construed as tantamount to a 


suggestion to burn the Bible. In the issue of his paper, dated the 26th ultimo, 
his remark that the Prophet has no peer and that Muhammadans owe allegi- 


ance to George V is regarded by the editor of the Watan as seditious, 
because the latter says that the King Emperor is peerless. After enquir- 
ing whether justice has become a thing of the past and whether fair-minded 
Muhammadans have ceased to exist, the editor urges the British Govern- 


‘ment and Muhammadans to protect him against the attacks of the editor of 


the Watan and others. 


C. STEAD, 
LAHORE : 
Asstetant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, — 
The 10th February 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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c—- | 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. . Circulation. 
 . jis os ' 
Dal Ly. 
1 | Tribune .». | Labore Bihari Lal +i 1,758 copies. 
TRI-WEEELY. 
2 | Panjabee Lahore | Mul Chand ves 2,424 copies. 
BI-WEEKLY. 
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News. 
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URDU. | 
Dalty. 
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20 | Watan | Do. - | Muhammad Insha Alla ... see 
21 | Zamindar : “| Do. : | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A... si 
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Vakil ee e+- , Amritsar ee | Abdul Aziz eee 1,970 copies. 
23 | Af ghan ++ | Peshawar ee | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies, 
24 | Ahl-i-Hadis o | Amritsar eo | Sanaulla , on 925 » 
a ae er 
27 | Arorbans Gazett mee zg S hogootaes : = 
| 8 ee | Amritsar + | Labh Singh ove sie 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXA MINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 171TH FEBRUARY 1912—coONTINUED. 


No. Wena. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
Kegs ~~ URDU—conrinvzp. 
WERKLY—continued. 
30 | Bharat | ,.. | dullunduar ,.. | Thakur Sheoratan Singh eee 
31 | Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana .. | Saiyid Muhammad a 1,825 copies. 
32 | Curzon Gazette ve» | Delhi +. | Mirza Hairat se it 
83 | Delhi Gazette ». | Do. Sajjad Husain 0 200 ,, 
84 | Edward Gazette Abbott-abad Muhammad Latif 200 » 
35 | Hakam ... | Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Yakub Ali ee 900 4 
86 | Haq ». | Delhi ». | Kasim Ali 0 200 » 
37 } Haq Pasand ,.. | Amritsar » | Ram Nath - 382 ,, 
88 | Hindu Lahore Hari Lal Sharma ‘5 
89 | Hindustan Do. .». | Ram Sarn Dutt ‘ 8,070 copies. 
4) | Indar | ot: ae Dharm Pal, B A. ‘i 
41 | Islam Do. Abdul Latif = 200 copies. 
42 | Jhang Sial v. | Jhang »». | Prabh Dyal ‘a 2,262 , 
43 | Kapurthala Akhbar ... | Kapurthala ». | Hamid Husain oe. 155 4 
44 | Loyal Gazette ... | Lahore Amar Singh ee 200 _ —is,, 
45 | Lytton Gazette ». | Delhi ... | Bulaki Das es 1000 . 
46 | Milap es. | Lyallpur Jawahar Lal 
47 | Millat .». | Lahore | *huja Ulla 00 1,500 copies 
48 | Mister Gazette es oe »» | Ali Bakhsh ia | 
49 | Munir Jhang Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 200 9 
50 | Musalman » | Amritsar eo. | Sana-ulla mi 400 , 
51 | Nur ... | Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Muhammad Yusaf re 200 ,, 
52 | Nur Afshan ... | Ludhiana » | Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 500 
53 | Paisa Akhbar -». | Lahore .». | Abdul Aziz ~ CATT: a 
54 | Parkash . ... | Krishan i a. ia 
55 Punjab Adiaiate .-. | Mianwali --. | Karm Chand, Bahl = 1,000 , 
56 | Punjab Samachar ... | Lahore a Hira Lal "05 - 
57 | Rajput Gazette int a »». | Thakur Sukhram Das... 650 5 
58 anion Gazette and Sada-| Do. ... | Din Muhammad e 600, 
59 Sadiq-ul-Akhbar »» | Bahawalpur .-- | Maulvi Ata Ullah na 
60 Ditto e+ | Rewari ». | Safdar Hussain - a 
61 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak.,. | Amritsar ... | Rulia Ram i 200 ,, 
63 | Shanti «. | Rawalpindi ». | Kishan Chand Mohan... 800» 
63 | Sialkot Paper oo. | Sialkot .. | Todar Mal as 0. 
64 Siraj-ul-Akhbar «- | Jhelum . | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad “a. 
— 65 _Jahzib-ul-Niswan " ee | Lahore «+ | Mumtaz Ali | ve 240 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 17th FEBRUARY 1912—concrupzp. 


No. _ Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
URDU —concivupep. 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
66 | Victoria Paper oo } Sialkot e | Gian Chand oes 600 copies, 
67 | Wafadar* » | Lahore »». | Fazal-ud-din om Ou « 
68 | Waqt 1 Do. Ali Husain 3 200 _ =, 
69 | Watan | Do. »». | Muhammad Insha U Jlah.,. 1,800 , 
70 | Zamindar ee | Do. Zafar Ali Khan, B.A.  ... 100» 
FortNIGHTLY. 
71 | Biwah Samachar* + | Lahore Ram Chand we 300 copies. 
72 | Kam Dhenu ++ | Ludhiana Daulat Ram pan 100 _ ,, 
73 | Mohyal Gazette - | Kala, Jhelum district Mehta Sham Das coe | 250 » 
MonrTHLY. 
74 | Arorbans® Parkash es | Lahore ». | Salig Ram o0- 200 copies, 
75 Arya Musafir + | Juljundar ... | Wazir Chand we 1,300 _ ,, 
76 | Indar® eee | Lahore »o» | Dharampal, B.A. inci 3,000 , 
77 | Jaubar® : eee | Amritsar | Muhammad Ismail Khan 200 ,, 
78 | Kakezai Social Reformer ... | Lahore e+ | Fazl Din in 70 lf 
79 : Makhzan oe | Delhi ee. | Abdul Kadir o00 4,000 , 
80 Rafig +» | Lahore ' «-. | Charinji Lal a 600 ,, 
81 Sadhu aot we. | Sheobart Lal 500 , 
82 | Martand ee | Do. --. | Kanhya Lal ae 250 o 
83 Raghbir Patrike xe | Do. --. | Prab Dial ~- 500 , 
84 | Zaban »»» | Delhi »- | Hamid Hasain cae 500 . 


| GURMUKHI. 


WREELY. 


85 | Khalea Sewak Amritsar 
85 | Punjab Reporter we 
87 | Punjabi Surma ’,.. | Lahore 


Jiwan Singh 
Ganda Singh si 
Gian Chand isis 


1,000 copieg, 
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I— Po.ttics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. Under the heading “Two crippled persons of Asia whose legs have 

, been broken,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 7th 
ee _ February 1912, publishes a cartoon in which two 
crippled persons, one 4 Chinaman and the other a Persian, are standing before 
a Chinese pagoda and conversing with each other. The letter press is as 


follows :— 


“ Persia—‘ My dear brother! Look at me a little. My legs have 
been broken and I have not the power to move. I wish to rise with a 
crutch, but I cannot doso. For God’s sake, give mea prescription or refer 
me to a doctor who can put me on my legs and make me able to walk.’ 


‘“‘China—‘ Dear brother! Iam also a cripple like you, but thank God 
the doctor under whose treatment I have been placed is my countryman, and 
not a foreigner who secures fees and at the same time crushes those bones that 

are left. If you wish to recover, get the help of a Persian physician.’ 


“ Persia—‘ I see none but Russian doctors. God alone can help me. 
‘Let my pains remain a secret from interested physicians. 
‘I wish that some invisible power (dé¢. treasure) would treat 


ae ee 


me. 


2. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 2nd February 1912, publishes an: 
article headed “Enticing away simple-minded. 
Indians to foreign countries: a sensational case.’”. 
It is extremely necessary, says the Editor, that Government should take 
prompt steps to put an end-to the existence of those depéts which have 
been established with a view to decoying simple-minded Indians to serve 
as coolics in foreign countries. After remarking that the system of in- 
dentured labour is no better than slavery, the Editor says that four or five 
years ago one Bindra Ban published an account of how he was induced to go 
to Madagascar, where he was grossly ill-treated by his employers. All these 
show what tactics are employed to make slaves of Indians, and how grossly. 
illegal deeds are committed with a view to entrapping them. Under these. 
circumstances it is necessary for Government to adopt stringent measures with 
a view to putting an end to these illegalities. The Editor then goes on to 
publish an account of a case which is pending in the Court of the Joint- 
Magistrate of Cawnpore, and in which two women, named Subhrani and 
Jigrani, are alleged to have been deceived into signing a contract for service in 
British Guiana. 


8. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of 14th February’ 
The Turco-Italian War. 1912 :— 


Indentured labour for colonies. 


“The Turco-Italian War is still dragging along. The Italians have not made any 
advance inland, and as the weather becomes warmer, their progress in Tripoli will be effectually 
barred. It need hardly be pointed out that advance or no advance, the cost of maintenance 
of the army on a war-footing must be telling on the resources of the Italian Government. But 
though the financial position of Italy is not so bad as that of some other Powers, no one can 
_ be so blind as not to see that it must be playing the waiting game for some definite purpose. 

In the first place, the war is costing much to Turkey, as Ottoman commanders are discharging 
the expenses of the Arab volunteers. Secondly, the reinforcements of Turkish troops and 
remittances of money to Tripoli, which were possible during the early stages of the War, have 
now become most difficult owing to the rigorous vigilance of the French and Egyptian Gov- 
caments. _ Thirdly, the revolutionary bands inthe Ottoman Empire have already begun 
t —s nefarious campaign of bomb-throwing and commission of other outrages, and with the 
oe ting of the snows, these bands become very active. Grave apprehensions are entertaitied 

at the Bulgars and Greeks of Turkey may make common cause and instead of cutting one 
re ar 8 throats disturb the peace in a more serious fashion. The Albanians are also restless 
one who knows but the ‘humanitarianism’ of some European Power or other may incite the 
Sumer sections of the population also'to revolt? = = . 


— 
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“ Once there are disturbances in Turkey, the Powers are sure to intervene and press 
the Ottoman Government to surrender Tripoli to Italy for a modest indemnity. _ If Turkey 
a nd Italy are left alone, if considerations of the ‘peace of Europe do not induce other 
Governments to interfere in the eventuality of Italy invading some portion of European 
Turkey, if the Ottoman Empire remains in a tranquil condition, the Turks are sure to win. 
But there are so many ‘ifs.’ The exchange of congratulations between King Emmanuel 
and other European potentates and the exchange of visits between Western politicians may 
mean nothing at all, or they may be fraught with the gravest consequences to the interna- 
tional situation. The prolongatian of the war may disturb the equanimity. of some Power 
which may persuade the rest to. put concerted pressure on the belligerents to cease the war. 
The internal condition of Turkey may become serious owing to the spring disturbances or 
the quarrel between the Committee of Union and Progress and the new party of Union and 
Liberalism. We should not, in short, conclude from Italy’s inactivity that the situation is 
improving. Practically all Muhammadan States are ata crisis which must be exercising the 
minds of Muhammadan statesmen all over the world. If the crisis is passed and genuine 
humanity triumphs over earth hunger, all will be well. Otherwise the prospect is gloomy 


beyond description.” 
(b) —Home. 


4. The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the 6th February 1912, publishes 
a leader headed “India and Home rule.” The 
paper refers to the meeting that was recently held 
in London under the auspices of the East India Association, and in which 
Mr. Henry Keene read a paper on Home rule for India. It also publishes a 
summary of the subsequent debate ; and says that Mr. Pennington was right 
when he observed that, so long as the various communities of India gave no 
practical proof of their union and solidarity and so long as they took no steps 
to convince the British people of their honesty, ability, and reliability, Home 
rule or Swaraj in India would remain impossible. The relations between the 
two great communities of India are at present unsatisfactory ; and, besides, 
there. exists a great gulf between the rulers and the ruled. If there is any- 
thing calculated to make Indians fit for Swaray it is their admitted loyalty 
to British rule; but even in this matter it must be observed that all com- 
munities are not regarded as equally loyal. If, however, Indians carry on 
a struggle with due diligence in order to gain their legitimate ends they are 
likely to eventually succeed in removing the (at present) insurmountable 
obstacles in the road to the attainment of Swaraj. When all the communities 
of India unite to take part in the Indian National Congress, and when they 
regard each others interests as their own, then there will be some hope for 
Swaraj. Again when all the communities of India come to regard the British 
Government as their own; when the British people become convinced that 
their interests are not in conflict with Indian interests; and when the various 
Indian communities sink all religious differences in a common effort to promote 
the well being of their country—then indeed will there be a reasonable prospect. 
of Swaraj being attained. 


5. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 10th February 1912, publishes a 
FEO ET IE communication from one Maulvi Sayad Ali Haidar, 
Re A, web diaaae of Hyderabad Deccan, headed “ Wanted one crore 
of Indian Volunteers.” The Maulvi argues that the 
collapse of Persia will be followed by a Russian advance on India, possibly 
accompanied by a German Naval descent upon the Indian coast. Neither 
Hindus nor Muhammadans, say the Maulvi, desire the beneficent British Rule 
to be supplanted by Germany, Russia, or any other power. He accord- 
ingly suggests that, in order to avert such a catastrophe, Government should 


ow a crore of India Volunteers and open military schools in all important 
owns. 


Home rule in India. 


6. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 3rd February 1912, publishes a com- 

The advent of the Mehdi. munication from one Khawaja Hasan Nizami, Sec- 
‘ retary, Halka-i-Nizam-ul-Mashaikh, Delhi, entitled 
‘The need for the appearance of the Mehdi: the despair and sorrow of Muham- 
madans: a prophecy in the Kalki Puran: the necessity of repentance and. 
becoming true Musalmans,” The writer says that Tripoli, . Persia, Morocco 
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and other Islamic countries are now encompassed with serious difficulties. 
While the dawn appears full of light for the (rest of the) world, there is 
nothing but impenetrable darkness for Muhammadans. The ocean carries 
every one (else) on its back, but is ready to drown the disheartened Muham- 
madans. All Muhammadans are victims of phots and conspiracies, and they 
find no way of escaping from their present difficulties and troubles. In their 
present predicament, they look forward to the advent of “ the invisible being,” 
whose manifestation was predicted more than 1,300 years ago by the Prophet 
(Jit. the pilot of the boat of the faithful). Those wlio are guided merely by 
outward appearances may consider him mad, but he firmly believes that, so 
long as the last of the Imams does not manifest himself, there is no hope of 
things becoming right. Those people who study the causes of the rise and fall 
(lit. changes) of nations and countries see no necessity for the appearance of 
the Mehdi. Indeed, they consider it unwise to sit idle and wait for the advent 
of a power capable of bringing about a radical change. They also ask whether 
the coming Mehdi will bring guns from the heavens strong enough to subdue 
the enemies (? of Islam) ; or whether, like his great ancestor the Prophet, he 
too will be a human being and will require human instruments to work his will. 
If the Mehdi brings an army of angels and invisible weapons and employs 
them in prosecuting the designs he has in view, he may obtain success ; but if 
he fails to do so it would be absurd to manifest himself at the present moment. 
Continuing the writer says that some people may have their doubts about the 
ultimate success of the Mehdi, but it is not difficult to convince them. For in- 
stance, it is a well-known fact that when, in the days of the Prophet and after, 
the Arabs came into conflict with civilized nations which were provided with 
arms as much superior to those possessed by the former as are modern arms 
and ammunition to those in the possession of present-day Muslim Powers, 
they nevertheless succeeded in vanquishing those civilised nations. Did 
heavenly cannon then come to the help of the savages of Arabia in 
order to enable them to establish their authority over civilized countries ? 
No, it was religious zeal and sincerity which made them successful. If even 
now “we” are swayed by true religious zeal and sincerity ““we’’ can do 
things calculated to surprise the world (Jif. you will be able to see the display). 
No artificial or worldly attempt, however, can help “us” in regaining 
(religious) fervour, seeing that the Mehdi alone can create such a feeling 
in “our” minds. The fact that Muhammadans are all astir now-a-days 
leads to the belief that the advent of the Mehdi is near at hand. It 
is extremely necessary that this belief should be instilled at the earliest possible 
opportunity in the minds of Muhammadans belonging to the poor and middle 
Classes ; so that they may emerge from their present depths of despair and 
take the first step in practical life. The richer and the higher classes never 
performed (great) deeds in any age. It isthe poor people and those of the 
middis classes who alone perform such feats. All well-wishers of the 
(Muslim) community, therefore, should try to create a great commotion in 
the minds of Muhammadans by telling them that the advent of the Mehdi is 
near at hand. Proceeding, the editor refers to his pamphlet entitled ‘* The 
Shaikh Sennousi and the advent of the Imam Mehii,” and says that the first 
edition of the pamphlet was sold immediately after it was printed. He 
has now published a revised edition of the same. The pamphlet commands a 
great popularity and sale in the Bombay Presidency, where it has been trans- 
lated even into Guzerati. The writer goes on te quote extracts from the 
Kalki Puran with a view to showing that the Hindu scripture named also 
contains a prophecy about the manifestation of the Mehdi ; and endeavours 
to show that the Purana predicts the birthof the Mehdi in Arabia. In 
conclusion, he says that the time has come when the Mehdi will appear; and 
that it is, therefore, desirable that all Muhammadans should repent of their 
sins and become true Musalmans. | 


7. The Zamindar (Lahore), of 7 10th February 1912, publishes an 
a | ae article under the heading ‘‘ Phunja Bhai and 
banmadane:  's Hindus and Mu- Qalandar Khan”. After publishing an account 
. ae _ of the circumstances which led the Chief Pres-dency 
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Magi Bombay, to call upon Babu Phunja Bhai, a pleader in Kathia- 
a pg * a4 why he koala not furnish security of Rs. 4,000 for 
disseminating seditious literature, the paper refers to the security which has 
been demanded from the Panch Bahadur, Bombay, and the dward Gazette, 
Abbott-abad. The paper goes on to say that it is really strange that, while the 
papers named have been punished for indulging in sprightly and vivacious writ- 
ings which were on no account hostile to Government, Mr. Phunja Bhai con- 
tinues to practise as a legal practitioner in spite of his having published a 
highly seditious book. Next the paper says that it is difficult to see why no 
opportunity has been given to Qalandar Khan (the Editor of the Edward 
Gazette) to explain his conduct and to prove that the allegations made in the 
articles, for which security has-been demanded, were founded on facts, when 
the pleader named has been called upon to defend his cause. Those people 
who are in the habit of ridiculing Muhammadans for being called “‘ the beloved 
wife’ of Government should now say whether Government loves Phunja 
Bhai or Qalandar Khan (Jit. Qalandar Khatun), 


8. The Millat (Lahore), of the 2nd (received on 10th) February 1912, 
has an article headed ‘“ Agitation.” Since the 
annulment of the Partition of Bengal, says the 
paper, Muhammadans have been led to think that Government is cowed by 
agitation ; and that, so long as they do not follow in the footsteps of Bengalis, 
they will never obtain the loaves and fishes of Gorernment employment com- 
mensurate with their importance. After remarking that it has received 
numerous letters from respectable persons which show that the idea above refer- 
red to has taken root even in the minds of the general public, the paper says 
that many Muhammadans are now declaring openly that, so Jong as they do not 
join the National Congress and set up an agitation, their rights will continue 
to be trampled upon. Not long ago they were under the impression that 
the valuable help which they rendered to Government in the troublous 
days of unrest which followed the Partition of Bengal was not duly ‘rewarded. 
Now the annulment of the partition has added fuel to the fire. The sudden- 
ness with which the measure has been announced has so bewildered them that 
they have not yet been able to form a decided opinion on the subject. This 
has afforded an opportunity for agitators to induce Muhammadans to follow 
their lead. Itis apparent that, if this state of affairs continues any longer, 
the latter will be obliged to regard agitation as the best means of safeguarding 
their rights, and will actually resort to the same. If, however, this comes to 
pass (which God forbid!) both Government and Muhammadans will be put 
to trouble. To tell the truth Muhammadans are ignorant of how to agitate in 
a constitutional manner, and if they ever resort to such tactics the result 
will be tumult and disorder, As a consequence, not only will there be an 
apprehension of Muhammadans making themselves liable to be dealt with 
according to law ; but the Government also will be involved in difficulties, 
secing that it will not find it an easy task to quell the (sort of) agitation which 
will be carried on by Muhammadans who possess “a dynamic force’’. Under 
these circumstances, it should be the duty of the responsible authorities and 
sympathetic Muhammadan leaders to take such steps as they deem most proper, 
in order to convince Muhammadans that Government is not cowed b 


agitation, but is always ready to safeguard the rights and interests of all sections 
of His Majesty’s subjects. 


Mubammadans and Government. 


9. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 6th February 1912, publishes “ An 


RAMEY PRE SR YS open letter to Lord Curzon wwe | dedi 
| tinuation of his previous remarks on the subject 
(vide paragraph 11 of Selections No. 6), the Editor says that Muham- 
madans have implicit confidence in Government and that, in spite of many 
allurements, they remained devotedly attached to it during the six troublous 
years which followed the departure of Lord Curzon from India. Their 
confidence, however, proved to be stuff out of which dreams only are woven. 
Subsequently when Lord Hardinge, immediately on landing at Bombay, 
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declared in a speech thats ecial concessions to one community meant corre- 
sponding disabilities to the other, they were much disconcerted by a presenti- 
ment of evil; but, nevertheless, they were not prepared to witness the 
somersault of the heavens which took place on the 12th December last, when 
the measure for the annulment of the Partition of Bengal was announced. 
The annulment, he adds, has been made without reference. to, or consultation 
with, any body; and it was effected, not because there was a need for the 
change, but because there was no other way of pleasing Bengalis. Now by 
one stroke of the pen an Islamic province—which enjoyed a separate adminis- 
trative entity and where Muhammadans were likely to obtain all influential 
and important posts and seats on Councils and Municipal Committees, &c.,— 
has been converted into a province where incense is burnt at the altar of that 
strange and incomprehensible fetish known by the name of “ability,” ‘and 
where all other considerations of expediency are thrown overboard. 
Before the annulment of the Partition the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal 
were “contented and loyal ;’’ but when these unfortunate people realised that 
the change was calculated to destroy their claims, they sent a deputation to 
wait upon His Excellency the Viceroy. His Excellency, however, told them 


that they should produce able men and that they should forget all about their 


numerical strength. This is the reward which Muhammadans have received 
in consideration of their loyalty and devotion to the British Crown! 
After remarking that those who obtain concessions by force can never 
be satisfied, the writer refers to Dadabhoy’s message to S. N. Banneryji 
after the announcement of the annulment of the partition. Continuing, he 
states that the transfer of the seat of the Government to Delhi cannot please 
Muhammadans ; seeing that the change is not likely to benefit them, nor will it 
make them superior to others. Government has granted Rs. 50,000 for educa- 
tion ; but this is calculated to benefit Bengalis and other educated and in- 
fluential communities alone. Cultivators on the other hand, who deserved 
special boons, obtained no concession on the occasion of the last Darbar. 


Continuing his remarks in the paper’s issue dated the 7th February 
1912, the writer says that the momentous changes, which are nothing short 
of a political earthquake, are calculated tosmother the desires and aspirations 


of Muhammadans. It is a pity that an influential statesman like Lord Curzon’ 


could not succeed in putting an end to the anti-Muslim policy in India which 
is only just beginning its existence. The Editor then urges Lord Cnrzon to 
have some regard for the political importance of Muhammadans which is 
regarded now-a-aays with ridicule, for their numerical strength which cannot be 
ignored, and, lastly, for the strength of their arm which will prove a source of 
help to the British Government in its times of trouble. He also urges his 
Lordship to induce the British Parliament to advise the Secretary of State for 
India to fulfil the pledges that have repeatedly been made to Indian Muham- 
mwudans. Indian Muhammadans do not demand special favour, but what is 
justly due to them. 


10. Under the heading “The Vacant Secretaryship in the Home 


The post of Secretary to the Gov. Department,” the Tribune (Lahore), of the 10th 


araeal of India in the Home De- February 1912, publishes the following :— 


“The appointment of Sir Archdale Earleas the Chief Commissioner designate of 
Assam and his departure on leave preparatory to assuming charge of his office has created 
4 vacancy in the office of Home Secretary to the Government of India. There has been in 
the Press a good deal of speculation as to Sir Archdale’s successor. * * ae 
e * * mS * * # x 

a © We should like in this connection to point out that the cla; 

- a aes ronie be taken into consideration when selecting: a successor to Sir yea ty 
Hare. in the Executive Council of the Viceroy not a single membe : belongs t 
the Punjab C mmission. eee ” * . + iia . omnes 
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III.—Natrtve STAtEs. 


11. The following is from the Khalsa 


_ Sander Gait Singh and His High Adygeq¢e (Arnritsar), of 9th February 1912 :— 


ness the Maharaja o 


Since the premier Prince of the Phulkian States came to his rights, his indefatigable 
endeavours for the amelioration of his subject are well-known to the public. He has 
adopted ‘adequate measures for the dissemination of education especially Primary education, 
and the department of literacy engages -his unstinted attention. He 1s ever ready to further 
the: measures which are calculated to - improve the condition of those entrusted to his care. 
Every branch of the administration is officiently supervised to see that the officials discharge 
their duties with proper care. He has issued orders limiting the use of itoxicants, and 
allowed large sums for the advance of higher education and foreign scholarships. 


An admittedly capable scion of a-historic house—Sardar Jugindra Singh—has been 
selected for the internal administration. The magnitude of the reforms. effected in the civil 
and ‘criminal courts, does not require any mention. They are too well-known for that. The 
courts have been broadbased upon justice. 


7 “Fine to the tenets of his faith he has laid the whole Sikh public under a debt by 
his generosity in many a cause. His prineely gift of 1} lakhs fora Gurdwara in London 
will remain a permanent memento in Sikh hearts of the auspicious occasion of the Coro- 
nation of King George and of inviolable bonds of the love and devotion of the Sikhs to their 
Sovereign. 


“His Highness is adevoted ally of the King Emperor and a supremely loyal 
Prinee of the Empire. The Government is highly pleased with His Highness and he 
has but recently been granted the title of G. C. S. I. which he richly deserved. 


” «He has taken a very lively interest in the Sikh Procession at Delhi and done his 
best to ameliorate the social condition of the subjects of his State, for which all wishing the 
advancement of education in the State are thankful to him. 


‘In the face of such virtues in the potentate of the State, it seems almost unintelligible 
to us how he prevailed upon himself to oust General Sardar Gurdit Singh, Prime Minister 
and Sardar Pritam Singh, Commander-in-Chief of the State forces. We cannot understand 
how he with a kingly sense of justice and a sympathetic disposition could usher the 
procedure he permitted and sanctioned in the cases of the gentlemen named above. 


“Tf there was anything to be whispered against them they could have been put to a 
‘public trial. Doors of justice were not shut even upon-Arya Samajists. On the other hand 
regular courts and judges were appointed and none was allowed a chance of complaint. The 
were given ample opportunities of proving their innocence, and the public were highly grati- 
fied at the procedure adopted under the order of His Highness. Sardar Gurdit Singh who 
was theold Prime Minister had left no stone unturned in improving the condition of the 
State.. Every individual of the State is conscious of the very life-blood he spent in safeguard- 
ing interests of the state and looking after His Highness while he was a minor. His 
devotion and loyalty both to his State and to the Paramount Power were well-known. The 
Government knows full well that he was scrupulously honest, hard-working and just. 


te “In spite of such qualifications, the treatment accorded tothe Sardar seems incone 
gruous to say the least. 


“ Had he been given a fair trial, he might have been able to prove his innocence. We 
trust that the same spirit as actuated His Highness not to deny justice even to Arya Samajists, 
will be brought into action in the case of an old and devotedly loyal servant of the State, Under 
‘the-circumstances, we ,cannot but believe that the action taken in the case of Sardar Gurdit 
Singh is based upon wrong information and that somebody had poisoned the ears of the Ruler 


_ of the State, otherwise it was impossible for such a prince to issue the orders he did, As 2 


long enough space of time has expired now and His Highness might by this time have arrived 
at the truth in the matter, we feel confident that the injury done to Sardar will be rectified 


‘His Honour Sir Louis Dane, too, may out.of. his. kindliness exert his influence for the old 
servant of the State.” 


: TREC 12: The following is from the Tribune 
The powers of an Indian Chief. (Lahore), of 13th Valousry 1912 -— 


“We have received certain papers in connection with acase that happened in Mirpur 
tahsil in Jammu — _ A number of men broke into the house of a aur et night and rae 
dérousty wounded several inmates of the house. One man died within 24 hours and another 
some days later. Others recovered but they still bear the marks of the injuries they received. 
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A number. of men were: arrested and some of them were identified by the injured persons and 
some neighbours. Four men were sent up for trial. In the Sessions Court one man was 
discharged and three were sentenced to death. In the High Court the sentence in the case 
of two prisoners was commuted to imprisonment for life while a fine was- added, When the 
proceedings came up before the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir for confirmation His High- 
ness upheld the sentences but ordered the fines to be remitted. So far the proceedings were 

uite regular. A few days later, however, the following order wag issued from the Maharaja’s 

ffices :-—* In obedience to the orders passed in the case by His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council the prisoners will be released at once, a report to that effect being sub- 
mitted to His Excellency through the Resident in Kashmir.’ Apparently an appeal had been 
made to Governor-General in Council with the result mentioned above. Apart from the 
merits of the case an important, issue that arises is whether in a case of this kind the Governor- 
General in Council should interfere. In their own States the most prominent Princes of 
Indig exercise sovereign authority and the prerogative of clemency also belongs to them. If 
in every ease or any case there is to be an appeal to the Government of India then the 
authority of the Princes will be divested of all. finality.”” 


The following on the same subject is from the Observer (Lahore), 
of 14th February 1912 :— 


“ A story of strange official highhandedness in Jammy was.of late going the round 
of the Muslim Urdu Press, which we omitted to notice out of regard for the prestige of His 
Highness the Maharaja. But finding that an altogether different version has been pub- 
lished in a local journal and the Viceregal action to rectify a denial of justice to certain 
Muslim subjects of His Highness has been represented as an infringement of the Maharaja’s 
privileges, we feel bound to give publicity to the first version. Some time ago a number of 
men broke at night into the house of a Hindu in Mirpur .tahsil, Jammu district. Several 
inmates were murderously assaulted and two of them died of the injuries. Upon this some 
Muhammadans of note were arrested for the murder. The Sessions Court discharged one and 
sentenced the remaining three to death. The Jammu High Court confirmed the death sentence 
on one, commuted those of others to transportation for life and added a fine. The proceedings 
came up before the Maharaja for confirmation, and the accused also appealed to His Highness 
stating that they were absolutely innocent. The Maharaja is known to be of a merciful 
disposition. His Highness, however, upheld the sentences, but remitted the fines. Life is 
sweet to even convicts. Having been denied justice in Kashmir, the poor men appealed to 
His Excellency the Viceroy. The Governor-General in Council had a sifting inquiry made 
into the case, and it established the fact that the three Muhammadans were perfectly guiltless. 
An order was accordingly sent to the State authorities for the release of the innocent victims 
of judicial vagaries. But for long the order was not obeyed and the men, though 
acquitted of all guilt and ordered to be released by the Governor-General in Council, 
lay rotting in jail. The matter was at last again brought to the notice of the 
Imperial Government which had the attention of the Maharaja invited to the subject. 
As a result, an order was lately issued from His Highness’ office to the following effect :—~ 
‘In obedience to the orders passed in the case by His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council the prisoners will be released at once, a report to that effect being submitted to His 
Excellency through the Resident in Kashmir.’ No one whose sense of right and wrong is 
not perverted by prejudice will say that the Governor-General in Council is not entitled to 
interfere in cases where the innocent subjects of a Ruling Chief have been sentenced to death 
and transportation for life. And yet the 7’rrbune represents it as an invasion of the privileges of 
the Maharaja of Kashmir. When the British Government guarantees peace within the 
borders of the Rulers of Native States, has it no right to prevent innocent men from being 
hanged? Our contemporary is very fond of making everything a matter of principle 
when it suits its purpose. But would it have taken the thing in the same light if 
the victims had been Hindu subjeets of a Musalman State and the Judges Muhammadans ? 


V.—Native SocreTigs AND Retiaious Marvers. 


13. The Loyal Gasette (Lahore), of the 11th February 1912, publishes 

Sikhs and Aryas. a leader headed “The decision of an aid case.” 
Some time back, it says, a certain leader of the 

Arya Samaj published a pamphlet entitled “ Are you Hindus ?” in which he 
not only said that Arya Samajists were not Hindus, but even poured ridicule 
On the tenets of orthodox Hindus. The Arya Samajists also badly wounded 
the feelings of Hindus by publishing mischievous pamphlets like the one 
entitled. “ Protect. yourself against the filthy teachings of the Puranas. ” 
Now, however, when it is no longer politic for Aryag to pursue this game, 
they have begun to call themselvea Hindus. After,remarking that. the Arya 
Samajists are also endeavouring to prove that Sikhs are Hindus, the paper re- 
‘ports that, some time back, one Lala Kishen Singh—the brother of Ajit Singh— 
who is the agent of Baba Dhahpat Rai, a pleader, delivered some speeches at 
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Kasur with a view to showing that Sikhs were Hindus, which filled the minds 
of Aryas with ecstacy. The Sikhs, however, requested the great Sikh scholar, 
Kartar Singh, to go to Kasur and put an end to the commotion which Lala 
Kishen Singh’s speeches had raised. Kartar Singh accordingly visited Kasur 
and challenged the Arya Samaj to a discussion. Next the paper publishes an 
account of the debate and endeavours to show that the Arya Samajists failed to 


prove that Sikhs were Hindus. 


14. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 7th February 1912, has a paragraph 
| headed “Carrying into execution the commands 
A complaint. of the Bible.” The paper says that there are a 
mosque and a tomb near St. John’s College, Agra, which interfere with the 
symmetry of the College compound (wall?). The former Principal of the 
College, who was a good and just person, allowed the matter to rest there ; 
but the present Principal and the missionary body (in charge of the institution 
named) brought the mosque and the tomb named within the compound of the 
College in the course of a night. “In this way the House of God has been 
brought within the precincts of a Trinity Temple.” The Muhammadans of Agra 
filed a complaint in the court of the Joint Magistrate, but the latter refused 
to interfere and advised the complainants to file a suit in the Civil Court. 
After remarking that the mosque and the tomb existed before the College, the 
paper says that the doings of the Principal and the society named are anything 
but commendable, and that Muhammadans are wholly justified in taking offence 
at the same. If the allegation is well-founded it is to be hoped that Government 
will restore the mosque to Muhammadans and inflict exemplary punishments 
on the offenders. It then praises Government for following a policy of reli- 
gious neutrality ; but says that it is a pity that it is rumoured that the students 
of the Church Mission High School, Peshawar, have been ordered to attend the 
church for prayers every Saturday, with the result that (non-Christian) 
students have gone on strike. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(b)—Police. 


15. The Jhang Sial (Shang), of the 8rd (received on the 10th) Febru- 
| aaa ae 1912, publishes a note headed “The Police 
cee in the Pole and higher appointments.” For some time past, 
says the paper, the higher appointments in the 
Police Department have been filled up by youths of good family who, although 
unable to perform their duties in a satisfactory manner, supersede subordinate 
police officials and deprive them of their right to promotion. After remarking 
that a question on the subject has been asked in the Legislative Council, the 
paper says that, although the scions of noble families should receive some conces- 
sions, still it is not meet and proper that poor subordinate police officials, who 
anxiously wait for promotion, should be superseded by young men who are 
totally ignorant of Police work and who must remain under training for 
many years. It would be better if the young Police cadets named were given 
promotion in the ordinary manner (i.e., when fitted for promotion). 


(d) — Education. 


16. The following is from the Obdserver (Lahore), of 10th February 


A highly objectionable Text- 1912 :— | 
Book. 


“The Muslim Gasette has done well to draw pointed attention to the ‘Khwab-o- 
Khyal,’ ‘an Urdu book for the Urdu examinations of civil and military officers. The first por- 
tion of the book, ‘the memoirs of Sitaram, a Hindu soldier,’ is calculated to fill the reader with 
an intense hatred of the Muhammadans and make him regard them as irreconcilable seditjonists 
and enemies of the British Ray. It is asserted in this part that Muhammadans are always 
dreaming of expelling the English from India, Government is exhorted to look after its Hindu 
servants and never rely on Muhammadang, and the Mullahs are represented as fanning the 
fire of race hatred. If ever there was a grossly libellous story, this is one. Will not Govern- 


‘ment suppress it? The least that it should do is to remove the book from the list of text- 
books, unless the objectionable part is replaced by another.” .- Bats 
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(9) —Postal matters. 


ae | 17. The following is from the Khalsa : 
Panjabi and the postal service. Advocate ( Amritsar), of 9th February TOLD tau 


‘6 re sorry that after a pretty long spell of pleasurable silence we should to-day 
acvain aie: My devel the attention of the Postmaster-General, Punjab and North-West Fron- 
tier Circle, to the unsympathetic and non-chalant treatment which letters and other mail- 
matter aidressed in the vernacular of the Province have lately begun to receive at all stages 
of their transit through Post. On summarising the contents of the numerous letters we have 
received during the past several months complaining of various inconveniences we are compelled 
to draw the inference that, notwithstanding all the sympathy shown and hopes held out by 
the head of the Department, much progress has not been made in a knowledge of Panjabi 
(Gurmukhi) characters by Despatch Clerks, Sorters, Delivery Clerks and Postmen, Instances 
are by no means few and far between in which letters posted, say, somewhere in the Jullundur 
district and having Amritsar as their destination, have reached the latter after a roundabout 
journey through several other towns of the Province, including of course the city of Lahore 
and its inevitable D. L. O., thus taking several days in travelling a distance which ought not 


under normal and regular conditions to take more than a few hours.* * 
* * ¥ * *% * * * 
* *The demands of Panjabi are by no means pretentious. It does not claim or even 


expect to be recognised throughéut India. But in the Punjab, of which it is the unquestioned 
vernacular, it does expect to be compensated for the injury done to it by undue favour to aliens 
in the past. We fervently hope therefore that the Postmaster-General, Punjab, will be good 
enough to adopt such measures as will once for all put an end to the sort of irregularities to 
which we have had to draw his attention in this note. 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


Delhi Civil lines 18. The following is from the Tribune 
Se (Lahore), of the 13th February 1912 :— 


The agitation of house-owners against the acquisition of bungalows in the civil lines 
of Delhi is not unnatural. Nor can the protest of the Chamber of Commerce against such 
acquisition be considered unjustifiable. Of course, house-owners are not likely to support the 
Chamber’s suggestion that Government should find accommodation for their officials in new 
Delhi. The interests of property owners and the convenience of permanent residents have 

\ both to be consulted in any arrangement the Government may have to make for the tempo- 
rary accommodation of its officials for one or two seasons. It is unreasonable to contend 
that officials should not disturb occupants of bungalows in Civil lines and be satisfied with 
what accommodation they could find in new Delhi. Officials who have hard work to do have 
as much right to comfortable accommodation as non-officials, but it is not to the interest of 
the tax-payers that bungalows in Civil lines should be purchased now with no prospect of 
finding continued use for them. About the best arrangement seems to be to obtain on lease 
a certain number of bungalows at their present rentals as suggested by the proprietors of 
houses in their meeting. In any case the Government should take the public into confidence 
as to its exact requirement and invite the leading housé-owners and permanent residents to a 
conference before settling the matter finally.”’ 


| 
19. The following is from the Srihene | f 
ae Foreign Office and Frontier (Lahore), of 13th February 1912 :— : 


“The appointment of Sir Henry McMahon as Foreign Secretary to the Government 
of India has been most beneficial to the officials of the department in the Frontier Provinces. 
{t will be seen from the lengthy communique issued on Saturday that as many as three such 
officials have been selected to important charges. Mr. A. H. Grant, C.1.E., Deputy Com- 
missioner of Peshawar, gets the Deputy Secretaryship in the Foreign Office ; Major H. B. 
St. John of Baluchistan gets an Under-Secretaryship in the Foreign Office; Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. W. P. Macdonald of Baluchistan goes to Malwa as Political Agent. It is in- 
conceivable why these frontier men should be pitchforked into such offices and why they 
should not be allowed to get on in their own sphere amidst congenial surroundings. Surely 
a knowledge of Baluchistan cannot be very helpful in Malwa.” 


C. STEAD, 
LAHORE ; pig 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, : 


The 17th February 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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3. Russia and England (Msllat) ove 
4, The present condition of Islam ( Vakil ) ate 
5. Persia and Indian Muhammadans (Zamindar) . 

6. Italian blockade of Jedda and Yembo. ( Observer) 
7. Indians in South Africa (Panjabee) ... ose 


) Home 
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VII.—Guwerat ADMINISTEATION. 


(a) Judicial— 
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Nil. 


(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs 
Nil. 
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20. The Viceroy on the proposed esol + University 
Tribune) ai 


( 
21. A contradiction (Ary a Gazette) a 
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No. | Name | Locality. | Name of Publisher. Cisculation. 
ENGLISH. | 
Dal LY. | 
1 | Tribune eo. | Lahore .. | Bibari Lal ss 1,758 copies. 
TRi-WEBKLY. 
2 | Panjabee »». | Lahore ee | Mul Chand eee 2,424 copies. : 
i 
BI-WEEKLY. , 
3 | Observer eee | Lahore - | Nizameud-din coe 1,000 copies, | 
4 —_ Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi .| J. RB. Thapur . 200 . 
av CWo. . 
WEEKLY. 
: 
5 | Arya Patrika »-- | Lahore . | Devi Chand i 650 copies: : 
6 | Harbinger | | Do. - | Durga Parshad occ 300» 
7 | Khalsa Advocate Auritsar »». | Bahadar Singh 8 .. 
ForTNIGHTLY.. 
8 | Jijnasu ... | Lahore Ishwar Das ve re 
MontTHLY. 
9/ D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore .. | Saraswati Nath hes 1,000 copies.. 
0 | Forman Christian College} Do. 7 ove 
Notes.# 
kl | Practical Medicine* eee | Delhi an — 
12 || Punjab Educational Journal ! Lahore .»- |B. B: Mohan Tal Ee 700 copies. 
| 
33 |, Punjab Mission News Do. -. | Revd. Wigram i 250 , 
14 | Ravi Do. . | Mr. B. M. Jones a 
15 | Review of Religions* - | Qadian (Gurdaspur): -| Sadr Anjuman. Ahmadia, 800 copies. 
is ian. 
16 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore - | Dev Rattan 25. 4, 
}7 | Teacher »-- | Dinga (Gujrat) .-- | Kanhaya Singh: 200. ,, 
URDU. | 
DaltLyY. e 
¥8 | Akhbar-i-’Am -« | Bahore -- | Govind Sahai mn 630 copien. 
Paisa Akhbar 1 Do. - | Abdal Asiz se a . 1 | 
Watan | Do. - | Muhammad Insha: Alla... ais } 
21  Zamindar a oe . | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. ... | sie ‘ 
Bi-WBExKLY. , 3 
Vakil ‘ oo , Amritsar ee | Abdul Aziz. a’ 1,970 copies. | 
WreEx ty, . ‘ 
23 | Afghan so» | Peshawar. o- | Saiyid: Muhammad Abdulla. 500 copiess. i 
24 | Ahl-i-Hadis. .». | Amritear a Viena. sa 995 .. ald 
25 | Ahluwalia Gazette- ie - fi 
= . uwali Do Lehna. Singh: - 500. ... i 
rm News eee L dbi eee ira. (i | 
y udbiana. Hira. Lal & Co.. eee 1,300 ,,. { 
27 | Arorbans Gazette. .» | Amritean | Labh Singh i 
28 ; , 
z Arya Gazette eee | Lahore ion ‘Bhouant Das ae 550 cenien: 
Badar on | Qadian, Gardaspur district | Muhammad Sadiq oes 200 ,, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 24ra FEBRUARY 1912—conminvzp. 


ee | 2 
No. Name. } Locality. | | Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
! 
eae ~~ URDU—contrxvzp. aaa 
Weexty—continued, | 
30 | Bharat | Jullundur ... | Thakur Sheoratan Singh ae 
31 | Civil and Military News ... | Ladhians os. | Saiyid Muhammad i 1,825 copies 
$2| Curzon Gazette Ss» | Delhi 1 | Mirza Hairat ii Mi 5 
~ $3 | Delhi Gazette | Do. e+ | Sajjad Husain ” 200 1, 
4 | Edward Gazette . | Abbott-abad ... | Muhammad Latif 00s 200 » 
35 | Hakam ve | Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Yakub Ali oe 900 , 
36 | Haq oe | Delhi + | Kasim Ali v 200 
87 ' Haq Pasand »». | Amritsar ‘oo | Ram Nath 0 882 ,, 
38 | Hindu ».. | Lahore .. | Hari Lal Sharma ve es 
$9 | Hindustan | Do. +. | Ram Sarn Dutt i 8,070 copies. 
40 | Indar ve | Do. »»» | Dharm Pal, B.A. eB 
41 | Islam Do. Abdul Latif 200 copies 
42 Jhang Sial = hang oo. | Prabh Dyal * 2,262 » 
48 | Kapurthala Akhbar »» | Kapurthala -- | Hamid Husain ia 155, 
A4 | Loyal Gazette . | Lahore ... | Amar Singh os ee 
45 Sethi Gazette ee | Delhi eee Balaki Das eee 1,000» 
46 | Milap* eo | Lyallpur Jawahar Lal 
47 | Millat .. | Lahore ee. | Shuja-Ulla ae0 1,500 copies 
48 | Mister Gazette® ie oo. | Ali Bakhsh — 160» 
49 | Munir ... | Shang .| Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 200 . 
50 | Musalman ee. | Amritsar eee | Sana-ulla “se 400 
61 | Nur »e. | Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Muhammad Yusaf os 200 - 
52 | Nur Afshan »». | Ladhiana e+ | Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 500» 
63 | Paisa Akhbar e». | Lahore ve | Abdul Aziz i 277. 
54 | Parkash oe | Do. ». | Krishan , a 1,723» 
55 | Punjab Advocate eo. | Mianwali e+» | Karm Chand, Bahl es 3000» 
56 | Punjab Samachar «| Lahore ve» | Hira Lal as 705 ng 
57 | Rajput Gazette ae ENE .» | Thakur Sukhram Das, ... 650 
58 _— » Gazptte and Sada-| Do. . Din Muhammad ae 500 
59 | Sadiq-ul-Akhbar ve | Bahawalpur .. | Maulvi Ata Ullah a $02, 
60 — Ditto oe | Rewari oo. | Safdar Hussain . ae 
61 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak,., | Amritsar » | Bulia Ram cs 200 , 
63 | Shanti -» | Rawalpindi e. | Kishan Chand Mohan... 300» 
63 | Sialkot Paper oo. | Sialkot -- | Todar Mal wi 500» 
C4 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar + | Shelam _— Maulvi Fakir Mubammad 450 » 
_ 65 Tahzib-ul-Niswan eee | Lahore eee} Mumtaz Ali ee 240 on 


# Not received during the week. 
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No. 


86 
87 


Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. 
URDU —conciupep. 
WEEKLY—concluded. 

Victoria Paper os J Sialkot e. | Gian Chand ee 
Wafadar* e Lahore ... | Fazal-ud-din is 
Waqt Do. .. | Ali Husain 

Watan | Do. »» | Mubammad Insha Ullah... 
Zamindar ee Do. Zafar Ali Khan, B.A... 

FortTNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachar* | Lahore Ram Chand ‘ 
Kam Dhenu - | Ludhiana Daulat Ram vee 
Mobyal Gazette «- | Kala, Jhelum district ... | Mehta Sham Das - 
MonTaLY. 

Arorbans® Parkash «+ | Lahore . | Salig Ram oe 
Arya Musafir ee. | Jullundur .. | Wazir Chand aa 
Indar® we | Lahore is Dharampal, B.A. 

Jauhar® oo. | Amritsar .. | Muhammad Ismail Khan ‘ 
Kakezai Social Reformer ... | Lahore .. | Fazl Din “ 
Makhzan as. 1 Delhi ». | Abdul Kadir _— 
Rafiq ‘s Lahore .. | Charinji Lal 

Sadhu 1 ww. | Sheobart Lal = 
Martand eee | Do. e». | Kanhya Lal ae 
Raghbir Patrike a. | Prab Dial 


Zaban® 
GURMUKHI. 
WRBEKLY. 
Khalsa Sewak 
Punjab Reporter* 


Punjabi Surma 


. | Amritsar 


Do. 


. | Lahore 


Hamid Hasain 


Jiwan Singh 
Ganda Singh 
Gian Chand 
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I.—Poritics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 18th February 1912, publishes a 

: leader headed “The strong beats (the weak) and 

Fengpe ons 8 “does not allow him to weep:” The a solig that 
it is extremely shameful and regrettable that the champions of m eiviliza- 
tion are destroying the ancient races of Africa with impunity. Italy invaded 
Tripoli, but champions of the peace of the world remained silent ! 
Thousands of Arabs were eruelly murdered, but Europeans remained mute 
rs of the scene! ‘The Russians hanged Suqat-wl-Islam and the great 
Mujtahid during the days of Muharram, but no European had the goodness to 
call upon Bussia for an explanation of her conduct. Continuing, the paper 
refers to the aggressive co of Russia in Persia ; and says that it is a pity 
that Sir Edward Grey should consider it proper under the present circumstances 
to aid and abet that Power in making all sorts of unjustifiable demands upon 
Persia. Indeed, Sir Edward Grey’s policy has not only perplexed unfortunate 
Persia, but has deeply wounded the feelings of (? Indian) Muhammadans also. 
The paper then goes on to deprecate the conduct of the British and Rvussiah 
Consuls in Persia in advising the Persian Government to grant a pension to 
the deposed Shah of Persia. Can there be, it asks, anything more aggravating 
than the fact that the Persian Government should be forced to grant a pension 
to a who has ruined and trampled upon a crore of Muhammadans and 


who has reduced his country to its present condition? Is it proper that the - 


British people should tolerate the policy of Sir Edward Grey who has brought 
England to the position of playing second fiddle to Russia in Persia? ‘What- 
ever may be the views of the British people on this subject, Indian 
Muhammadans think that the time has come when the present Foreign Secre- 
of State should be relieved of his present post. The British Government 
is the most righteous Government in the world, and it is desirable that it should 
ge ene nen any Se its prestige and its fair name 
a e. 


2. The Patea Akhbar (Lahore), of the 13th February 1912, publishes 
aiiiansitiieitian a cartoon headed “ Your turn is over and mine has 
ee ie come.” In the cartoon the Kaiser of Germany is 

represented as standing and pointing out to the other Euro Powers the map 
of Asia Minor which is spread before him. In the horizon “the Sun of 
Islam” is represented as setting behind a small hill, on which there are a few 
date-palms. Before the representatives of the E Powers are the maps of 
countries such as the Transvaal, Herzegovina, Tripoli, etc., which have recently 
come into their possession. The letter press is as follows:— | 


The Kaiser of Germany—‘“ The time has come. Keep silent! See, I 
am going to oecupy this portion of the country (in Asia Minor) as my share. 
pa | have already taken possession of several countries. So you should keep 
quite. 


Great Britain—‘ Neyer! Never! So long as there is a single English- 


man living not an inch of Asia Minor will be occupied by you.’ 


The. Kaiser of Germany—* Look, John Bull, you are in th = : 
You will have-to smart for this,” 4 a 


John Bull (laughing) —“ If I like I can sweep you off the face of the 


corth with the help of 450 millions of Muslims drawn from all parts of the 


In another plese the | paper publishes a conimuinication in wish the 
writer—one Muhammad Ismail Khan, Painter, Bombay, who has drawn the 


ve eartoon—says that everybody who has a least.particle of sense in him. 


can fully realise how dangerous are the moves and policies of European 
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Powers. It is not a new or surprising thing for Italy to declare war against 
Turkey; seeing that all European Powers have taken possession of countries 
belonging to others by pure ageression. After justifying the conduct of the 
British Government in annexing the Transvaal, the writer takes Russia, 
Austria, Bulgaria, France, Italy and Spain to task for their: aggressive attacks 
on Manchuria and other countries; and says that, of all the nations of Europe, 
the English only have sacrificed brave blood for the benefit of mankind. 
Indeed, England wants to befriend Turkey; but she can do nothing in the 
matter unaided, because of the pressure which other European Powers are 
bringing to bear on her. Although England is not weak and is in @ position 
to blockade the whole of Europe with her navy, still she must have an 
ally on the land. It is with this end in view that she has established Univer- 
sities and Colleges for Muhammadans in order to turn out men capable of 


3 helping her in times of. difficulty. Muhammadans, however, are so locked 


in the sleep of negligence that they pay no heed to this matter; but make 
friends with nations such as the Germans, who are ready to trample them 
under foot. Can any Muhammadan say, he asks, that any European or 
American Government, excepting that of England, ever tried. to awaken 


Muslims and acquaint them with the trend of modern times? The writer 
replies to the question in the negative. 


Continuing his remarks, in the paper’s issue, dated the 14th February 
1912, the writer refers to German influence in Asia Minor, and says that 
Germany is anxious to take possession of that part of the Turkish Empire. 
England, however, does not allow her to do this, with the result that the 
two Powers are now bitterly hostile towards each other. After remarking 
that Muhammadans should prepare themselves to fight with the enemies of 
the Exhperor of India and “ our” Caliph of Islam, the writer says that both 
Russia and Germany want to take possession of India. Indeed, it is to learn 
the feelings of Indians towards British rule that the Crown Prince of Germany 
lately visited India. Muhammadans, however, will sacrifice their lives to 
save India, and they consider it their duty to crush the enemies of England. 


3. The Millat (Lahore), of the 16th February 1912, publishes an 
iliac: article headed “ If war is declared between Russia 
. and England.” It is generally believed, says the 

paper, that, after bringing the North of Persia under his thumb, the Czar 
will make strenuous efforts to establish his prestige and influence in the 
Persian gulf. It is this which has led some people to prophesy that the time 
will soon come when, after the conquest of Persia, the Czar will assuredly 
make an attempt to invade India. One man, especially, who, of late, has 
earned considerable notoriety, as much for his scanty knowledge of affairs as 
for his attempt to make substantial profits by inflaming the minds of his 
co-religionists (the reference is to the Editor of the Zamindar), is constantly 
harping on this theme. This man recently observed in a speech before a 
large gathering that, after conquering Persia, Russia would assuredly invade 
India and obtain a victory over the English. As a consequence, the latter 
would be obliged to leave the country bag and baggage, with the result that 
Indians would greatly suffer. There may be other men who also entertain these 
alarming views ; but the Editor would tell them that, if Russia ever endeavours 
to invade India, she will be obliged to eat humble pie. After remarking that 
the British Government will never allow Russia to bring Northern Persia 
under her thumb, the Editor says that those people, who are in the habit of 
heaping abuse on the British Foreign Minister and other statesmen, should 
rest assured that the latter know their own business better than “we ” do. 


In case, however, Russia invades India she will receive such a blow as will 


render her incapable of carrying on a career of conquest in other parts of the 
world. It is an admitted fact that England would strain every nerve to protect 
India from Russia, and there can also be no denying the fact that all 
sections of the Indian community—even those who may be hostile to British 


rule—would give every help to the British Government in repelling a Russian 
invasion. ) 


121 
.- & .The Wakil (Amritsar), of 14th February 1912, has a paragraph 
ae ages ee entitled “ The present:condition of Islam.” Is ‘it 
The present condition of Islam. 4+ instructive, asks the. paper, that . Islamic 
‘rule, which only the other day had spread all over the bill has now shrunk 
to such an extent as to be confined to a few tracts of land? There was 
a time when the great rulers of the world considered it a ride to bow. them- 
selves in subjection before the might and glory of the Muslim rule. The times, 
however, have changed; and now Muhammadan rulers are anxious to seek 
the good-will of non-Muslim powers. For a long time Muhammadans were 
bound together by a tie of brotherhood ; but there is now no end to their shame- 
lessness and mutual antipathy. It is high time for Muhammadans to reflect 
on their past’ grandeur and their present abject condition. After publishing 
‘an extract from an article which recently appeared in the Pioneer on the 
subject, the paper says that the Anglo-Indian daily is wrong in asserting that 
jehad is a holy war waged only against Christians ; seeing that it may. be waged, 
subject to certain conditions and limitations, against Jews, Hindus, Parsis, 
and others. But so long as Muhammadans are under a just’ Government like 
the British and their religious affairs are not interfered with, there is 
no need for “ us” to justify jehad or regard it as within the range of possibility. 
The indifference of Muhammadans at the present moment, however, is deplor- 
able; and until they are roused into activity they are hardly like to make either 
educational or social progress. : 


5. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 18th February 1912, publishes a 
Persia and Indian Mubammadans, Lcaderette headed “Lord Crewe, the Secretary of 
emunaesins ' §tate for India, and Persia.” The paper refutes 
the allegation that British statesmen have conspired secretly with other European 
Powers to destroy Islamic countries; and proceeds to state that Sir Edward 
Grey’s mistakes have been counteracted by the efforts of British statesmen 
like Lords Curzon and Hardinge, Mr. Keir Hardie, and Sir William Wedderburn. 
Continuing, the paper refers to the agitation set up in India in favour of Persia ; 
and says that it must be borne in mind that the loud cries of Indian and 
Persian Mussalmans, the efforts of the Muslim League, and the united voices 
of Sunnis and Shias have evidently produced the desired effect in Downing 
Street. Had it not been for this it is difficult to say how long Sir Edward Grey 
would have continued to follow his pet policy. Now, however, things have come 
to such a pass that, in a recent speech delivered before the House of Lords, Lord 
Crewe dec that the British Government was not prepared to interfere with 
Persian affairs. After expressing his heartfelt thanks to Lord Crewe for 
the above statement, the Editor goes on to ask: “ Where are those nominal 
Muhammadans and arm-chair critics who advised their co-religionists not to 
give loud expression to their legitimate grievances. * * * *® P ” and concludes 
by declaring that, if Muhammadans had not carried on an agitation in favour 
of Persia, Sir Edward Grey’s policy would have allowed this ancient kingdom 
to be swept off the face of the earth by the machinations of Russia. 


ure 6. The following is from the Observer 
— wieskate of dette end (Lahore), of 17th February 1912 :— 


__ “Mass meetings of the Muhammadans of Lahore, Madras, etc., were held in Jama 
Masjids or otherwise on the 16th instant to ‘protest against? the proposed blockade by Italy 
of the ports of Jedda and Yembo, which practically form the gates of the holy cites of Mecca 
and Medina. We, however, fail to understand what useful purpose can be served by holding 
such meetings. To whom can those ‘ protests’ be addressed ? Surely, not to Italy. We hope 
none of our co-religionists have lost their senses or self-respect to such an extent as to think 
of appealing to Italy. Nor, we think, can any Musalmans dream of suggesting to the Turks 
fo give up Tripoli and thereby save the Holy Places of Islam. The evident motive of the 
Italian politicians in spreading rumours of an impending blockade of the two ports is to fill 
the Muslim world with dismay and to force the Ottomans to cede their Northern African 
possession to Italy. But Muhammadan Associations in India do not, we believe, mean to play 
Into the hands of Italy. What their object appears to be is to appeal’ to the European 
rire to dissuade Italy from carrying out the blockade. These Po wers, however, will refuse 

interfere as they have done before. Let the Indian Muhammadans, therefore, do what 
ey lawfully can to help the wounded and the widows and leave the rest to the Turks and to 

- Surely God can take care of Mecca and Medina without our .‘ protest ’.”” 7 
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olay ir ct : : 4%. The following is from the Panjabee 
- Tpdiansin:Sonth Aine” (Lahore), of 22nd February 1912 ;—- . 
® Lord Ampthill, who is well-known for his sympathetic attitude to the people of 
Inilia, rails dolce in the Honse of Lords on the 19th instant on the question of I Indiang 
fn South Africa. He said that:Government were supine in the matter and the , effect, pro- 
dueed by ‘the ‘King’s yisit would suffer by the ill-treatment given to In ‘elsewhere. 
Lond Selborne said it: was a ‘question of the comparative systems of Kastern and Western 
givilisation, What he meant by it is very doubtful but is it not eq wonderful that sueh 
A ative system.did not canse trouble in India where the English officials and tradesmen 
get ell the preference to them (sic) ? Lord Selborne farther allad ed to the seriousness of Indian 
competition and said that the European trader in South Africa would disappear if that were 
allowed. But what about the free competition of. English merehants and manufacturers in 
India? The‘hollownecss and sophistry of men like Lord Selborne ‘becomes quite apparent. 
le said ‘ if ‘the land‘in India were all passing into the hands of Europeans, surely the Indian 
Government snd the public in India would legislate to prevent it.’ This is not tre, In 
India-{exoept in the Punjab] there is ahsolnte freedem, of competition irrespective of. race, 
and there is no racial legislation especially on economic matters. Indians in Africa are not 
getting fair treatment and the English minigters have proved | are not eapable of giving 
irae Mirch to them. The whole debate 'is g mockery of British fairness and F aetinn 
- and it is a pity that such an important’ subject is treated so lightly by responsible Home 


4 


anthorities,”’ 


8B, The following is from. the Panjabee, (Lahore), of 16th February 


K Panjab Hindus pnd their grieve 1912 : 
ABNER. 


_eountry, His Imperial Majesty made a heartfelt appeal for unity and concord among the 
‘ -various classes.gnd ereeds of bis Indian subjects. 


* s € * ¥ # * 


* But unfortunately, disruptive forces are also at work. The Muslim ideal of Pan- 
Jslamism, which dominates the thought and action of the Muslim and ite leaders, seeks 
4o foster a sort of extra-territorial patriotism. This has led, as a Muhammadan gentleman 
prominently ¢onnected with the Muslim League admitted ip the eolumns of the Proncer, 
¢o the assumption of airs of superiority and arrogance by a section of Muhammadans and 
the oonsegnent cleavage from the Hindus, ‘This has been more marked in the Pynjab then 
elsewhere, where the Pan-Islamic cult has made greater headway than in any other Province, 
‘Jt is unnegessary for us to examine here the League’s theory of ‘ political importance,’ as its 
hollowness has been effectively laid bare on several occasions and quite recently ‘by the 
President of the last Session, of the Congress. The regrettable fact'is that a Muslim Leaguer 
thinks he is cast in the heroic-mould. He lives in blank verse and conducts himself hoth 
én his words and gestures in an unsympathetic and supercilious manner. Here we have one 
explanation of the absence of peace and goodwill, 


_ The Hindus in the Punjab could have ignored this theatrical attitnde of the Muslim 
Seague, had they not been weighted down by many genuine grievances. The forceful words 
of Pandit Bishen Narain Dar that the Hindus in Upper India have been treated, as though 
they were the remnants of a disinherited race, are literally true of the Punjab Hindus. Take 
the representation of the Hindus in the Provincial as well as the Imperial Legislative Councils, 
There are only three.Hindu members as against no less than seven. Muhammadan members, 
As a matter of fact, the disparity in representation is so marked, that a combination of Hindu, 
Sikh and-non-official European members: egnnot beat the solid phalanx of Muhammadan 
members. In the Impril Legaativ Council, though there are no less than four non-official 
paren from the Punjab, Hindy representation is only conspicuous by its total absence. 


he intelligence, wealth and the culture of the Province have no representation whatever in 
the Legislative Council of the Governor-General. We may well ask the Government whether 
this denial of a ap to the Hindus is consistent with the policy of impartiality which 
a8 been the golden rule of British administration,, Nowhere are the defects of the Council 
ations so glaring as in the Punjab and yet the pity of it is that no attempt.has yet beer 

fo redress them. and provide a fair representation to the Hindus. — on 


_. “This neglost of the Punjab Hindus in the new Councils’ touehes, however, a -fringe 
only of their many and serious grievances. They have to ran the gauntlet of suffering and 
troubles in other directions.’ Just consider the land laws of the Province, Not only are men 
of brains and capital shut out from the ¢ultivation and ownership of land, but Hindus, ‘whose 
hereditary calling has for generations been agriculture, are'treated as aliens and undesirables 
in their own ancestral villages. The grim irony of the situation is enhanced by the fact 
that the legislature, while it places a bar against the Hindu agriculturists, allows - fullest 
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scope and freedoui for thie soquisition of Jand in British territory to a Frontier Pathan, 


7 f his marauding, excursions, may wish to settle therein. Thanks to the 
| Howble. Ras Bahadur Hari Chand, the matter was reogntly discussed -in the Provincial 
| Legislative Counc, but the Government refused to budge from the unjust position it had 


taken up. The grievance, therefore, continues. In his able speech on “the question’ at the 


“Yact Session of the Punjab Hindu Conference, Pandit Kirpa Ram of  Amritear - made some. 
sigaificant revelations : -to the method .underlying the notification of agricultural tribes. 
Indeed, the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Shadi Lal was pérfeetly correct when he said that in 
the official dictionary. the-definition of a money-lender rung thus: “A. money-lender is ‘a 
Hindu who has money.” And, therefore, Hindus, living for generations upen agriculture, 
have been rigidly excluded, unless they happen to come under the schedule of notified tribes. 
On the other hand, a Muhammadan, even though he may bea veritable Shylock, even thoughk 
he may be found.by the Chief Court to-be in no way conforming to the usages and customs o 
agriculturists, is under the statute an agriculturist. Thus whatever may have been the object: 
of the framers of the Punjab Land Alienation Act, in practiee it: has run on racial lines and has. 
operated and is continuing to operate most prejudicially against the Hindus of the Province. 


“Nor are the grievances of the Hindus any less acute in the matter of appointments to 
the public service. Every one in this Province is familiar’ with the way in which the prior 
‘and decidedly superior claims of the late Rai Bahadur Lala Lal Chand to the appointment on 
the Chief Court Bench were overlooked. It is true that the Government in a way admitted 
ite mistake and the Lieutenant-Governor wrote an appreciative letter tothe late Rai Bahadur 
that no reflection upon his undoubted capacity and ability was intended by the Government. 
But the injustice to the Hindus remained. Coming to the ‘listed’ appointments in the 
- Judicial Service, we find that there are no less than three Muhammadan Divisional and 
Sessions Judges as against one Hindu Judge. Among thé Hindu officers who have ‘been 
superseded is a well-known anda senior Hinda District Judge, who obtained what is regarded 
as the blue ribbon of the Calcutta University, vis., the Prem Chand Roy Chand- Scholarship. 
Coming to minor appointments, we find an overwhelming preponderance of the Muhammadans, 
especially in the Police Service of the Province. The Punjab Hindu Sabha made a strong 
representation to the Government of India on this matter but failed to get-any satisfacto 
assurance. And what is true of the Police Department is true, more or less, of Revenue’ an 
other Departments. So long as the aforesaid grievances and inequalities are not removed the 
‘Hindus cannot be blamed if they think that they are looked upon as aliens in the land where 
they were born and where they introduced and developed a deep, nobleand humanising culture 
and civilisation. They desire peace and goodwill with all their heart and soul.. The teachings. 
and traditions of their race and religion inculcate messages of love and sympathy to every class. 
‘and creed. But they are only human if they smart under their many and serious ‘grievances. 
It is the duty of the authorities to remove those grievances and thereby help the eause of unity 
and concord between the different classes and communities of His Majesty’s subjects.’ . 


9. The Panjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 15th February 1912, 
Siete Neda ublishes @ communication from the pen of “ A 
| ree ident of the Frontier.” - Lala Karam Chand 


Bahl, says the writer, has promised to give a prize of £1 to the writer of 


the best essay on the subject entitled “The Frontier Province should be 
annexed to the Punjab.” e object of the Lala’ in taking this step is to 
create an agitation in the Frontier Province witha view to make strenuous 
efforts for the annexation of the Province named to the Punjab. . ‘When 
the severance of the Frontier of the Punjab, he adds, was proposed, Nawabs 
and Jagirdars in the Frontier were made to understand through reliable men 
that the measure would be highly beneficial to them. After referring to the 
efforts made by the late Khan Bahadur Haq Nawaz Khan, of Dera Ismail 
Khan, in favour of the separation, the writer bs Mewes when the separation 
- was effected, Muhammadans were led to believe that it was caleulated to ensure 
the setting up of Muslim rule in the Frontier Province ; but, far from this 


hope being realised, they are now afraid of losing even their jagirs. Next - 
he finds fault with the constitution and the. doings. of jirgas, an Says that- 


‘the people’ hoped that serious punishments ‘would be inflicted on tribal 
dacoits the severance of the Frontier from the Punjab. Their hopes, 
however, have not.yet been realised. Indeed, not only have dacoities not 
. ceased ; but the employment of Militia and the. Border Police has resulted in 
‘Iereasing lawlessness. After referring to certain dacoities and the kidnapping 
Of certain men in the Frontier Province, the-writer says that the Administra- 
tion or tte clearly shows that the expenditure’ incurred for the Government 
of the Provinee far exceeds the income realised, In conclusion, he urges ‘that 
Roos Keppel should be vested with full political powers, © 
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- ‘The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 18th Pein 18) bibs - 
communicahion headed “ The presen e ) 

-Mebammadans and the aie politi al stage.” In continus ion of his previous 
reiirke (vide paragra of Selections ng 0. #3: ‘the writer—one Sheikh Fayyaz 
Ali of Shihabal, Hor Hardoi chy nen that the policy which the late Sir Syed 
Atimad Khan adopted in inducing Wahiseasedens to keep themselves aloof - 
from the Congress has proved injurious to Muslims, seeing that it has reduced 


the latter to the condition of an inert body. te Muhammadans continue to 


remain as ultra-loyal as they are.at present, the day will not be far distant’ when 
they will not be allowed even to drink water without the permission of Hindus. 
Continuing: the writer finds fault with Muhammadans for paying no heed to 
the efforts of Sir Agha Khan and Sir William Wedderburn, who . were yg 
to effect a union between the two great communities ; and concludes by e 
pressing regret that they have been reduced to the condition of slaves to all, 


12. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 16th February 1912, publishes a 
M nhamnmadans and Hinidus communication from the’ pen of Rai Bahadur ‘Lala 
Rorey Baij Nath, ez-J udge, nited Provinces, headed 
$6 The question of Ae tt union.” After deploring the estra 
ment existing between the two great communities inhabiting To Tadia,, and 
remarking that the gulf between them is @ serious e in the way of the 
the writer says that itis desirable that Muham- 
madans should take the first step to co-operate with Hindus. They should not 
only join the National Congress and give up their demand for separate eletto- 
wi but should also shelve the question o their, t political importance. oo 
Muhammadans do not harass Hindus by - cows and also refrain from 
creating disturbances. by interfering. with the latter’s religious processions, the 
Hindus “will surely take part in all social and religio ag Ny of thé former. 
After suggesting that Urdu and Hindi should be. es the court languages in 
the respective districts in which the ey. are spok urge - estat 
6 Agha Khan and 
” he’ observes that the 


lishment of a conciliatory board co 
rt out, the capises of. ae 


other leaders of the Hindu communities, | 
other Muhammadan ‘representatives. 0 
Board should make on the te ee In ¢ 
estrangement between the two comm 
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“a3 The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 16th February 1923,: publishes 
mmunication headed « * Life ‘im risoninont for 


Mewar affairs, | & 


“3 {he ‘faithfy}’to prayers in a Last 
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mint of Unda have 8 far produced no 


v. Native, Sooieries ano Rericious Martens, 


| hoo 14. The following is ‘fiom tis Ary Patrika 


ee " GLahove), of 17th Febras 


A marriage ites Act 111 of 1878 took place at Lshowd/it the house of the Hon’ble 

am sa hit Klee, the Prime’ Minister. of the Patiala State; when Sirdar Umrao Singh 
‘ithia, was married to Miss A..Gottesmann, g young Austtiandady. Sirdar Umrao Sin . 
is 0 widower and father of three} song and.a daughter, who only sour was marfied to ¢ 
son of» Sikh Sirdar of Patiala according to the Anand gro rites. shag’ bin 
noticed by the Press, and called a notable marriage, but we fail to understand, what do they 


head they designate 
se above 48° years old and he ‘has married a young virigin girt of about 22.. According to the 


Vedic ideal of marriage the alliance cannot be commendable. Though, we know, that Sirdar 
Umrao Singh does no lon Bmw in the holy Soriptures,: yet for o ‘learned mah like the 
Sirdar we expected‘something higher. Sirdar Umrao Singh isa Jover of Sanskrit literature, 
a Sudha, and a nd n ealtured man: in the true sense of the word and as such the religious world can- 


not rejoice with him in his present rejoicings.”’ 


15. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 15th February: 1912, publishes 
- & communication from: the: pen-of « uate 


Gare Gobind Singh and Hinds. 4b 464 "Did Guru Gobind: Singh - 00 r any 
obliga tion on us.” Hindus, says the writer, believe that Guru Gobind + 

reserved their communal existence, and that both he!and his followers. wete 

us. They believe that he sacrificed his life and: allowed his sons. buried 

= for their Bow that he took care not to throw a blot on the fair fame. of 


T te Yt 


the Hindu religion hie embracing Islam, and that he founded no new reli 99 


The Sikhs, however, believe that Guru Gobind ‘Singh underwent. -sacri 

not because he himself was a Hindu or loved the’ Vedic religion, but “wenn 
Hindus were. oppressed during the time of Autatigzeb. They even go td the 
length of remar that the Guru had no odtinsétion whatsoever with Hindus; 
inasmuch as his followers do not wear the sacred’ tifvead or: the pig-tail. 
They eat meat,and the Guru himself used ' té'‘do °€hé"tame.. These assertions, 
which Sikhs make openly, create suspicion in' the taindyof Hindus, wiaey in: con- 
sequence, find nothing to choose between Gura bind: 

both of whom, carried on a crusade against ‘thei 

however, considers that, these assertions’ ‘are® ‘not’ founded on ne ani 
endeavours to refute the same. 


16. The Indar (Lahore), of the: 16th Veicunes 1912, chia an arti- 
cle headed “ A threat to murder us.” — Arys 


wan andthe Bier Pfr: oa as also some non-Arya papers, says 


» fhe "heap ine saad sens abides oe sas 
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it as a notable marriage. We havé‘said; tlie Sirdaris a widower - 
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and Revenue Act, and | 
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strangled) by the Lala. The Editor then goes on to say that. the main object 
of the Lala in denying the existence of the correspondence under reference 


‘was to save himself and his son from being suspected by Government. The Lala 


could; however, have easily apologised for the correspondence by saying that Indar 


‘Chandra (the Lala’sson ?) was a mere boy, and that he wrote ina state of 


anger. Munshi Ram, however, murdered: his conscience by utte an ex- 
traordinary lie. He has also admitted that “ The biography of fapoleon 
Bonaparte” was written by Indar Chandar ;. although this book ‘is more 
dangerous than the letters under reference. In this book the English are called 


«the nation’ of shopkeepers,” “the enemies of freedom,” “the bribe-givers,” 


“the base-born,” “hungry,” “unjust,” “those who can be convinced only‘b 


kicks and threats,” “liars,” “addicted to bringing filthy -charges,” “ sinners,’ 


* those who seek an excuse,” “ hypocritical,” “ plunderers,’”’ “ foolish,” * proud,” 
““ oppressors,” “irascible,” “those who do not care if the world is ruined s0 
long as they fill their pockets,” etc. “Seeing that the British Gorernment has 
taken no notice of indar Chandra’s ‘book, in which the English have been 


wee abused, it is nothing but sheer cowardice on the part of Lala 


unshi Ram to totally deny the existence of Indar Chandra's correspondence. 


In another place the paper says that, after reading the above, some 

eople may wonder whether Government will confiscate the book or not. 
ut Government will probably take no notice of “these contemptible things 
and is waiting to see what action the Arya Samaj is going to take in the 
matter.” Indeed, the Arya Pritinidhi Sabha should not remain silent, 
since it is the manifest duty of the Sabha and the Samaj to pass 
resolutions against the book. Seeing that the object of the Arya Samaj is to 
preach the Vedic religion and to promote peace in the world, they cannot 
countenance a book which disseminates those thoughts which inspired reé- 
volutionaries in the days of the dangerous and sanguinary revolution in 


. 


17. The Indar (lahore), of the 16th February 1912, publishes a 
paragrap headed “The dangerous programme of 

, Munshi Ram and the necessity of safeguard- 
g against the same.” The attempt of Lala 
9 trample underfoot the democratic character 


. 


Complaint against Lala Munshi — 
Ram. 


s ¢ 


Munshi Ram, says the paper, to trai 
of the Arya Samaj and, fo grush freedom of speech in it with a view to 
enabling him to establish a personal rule in the management (of the Samaj) 
is quite opposed to the spirit of the teachings of Swami Daya Nand. Having 
become emboldened by his success. in fis shameful attempt to crush a few 
weaklings he now tries, like Napdléon ’ Bonaparte, to have his own way and 


to bequeath his despotic rule intact to his descendants. 
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18. The Tribune (Lahore), “of 18th «‘Febroity? 1912, publishes the 
) seweas under. heading “ Provincial autonomy 
settlement policy”: *- oe a | 


ATR SY Cee 
PSeatai ye 2h 
~ 


“The Punjab Gasette of the 16th instant contains s short Bill to further amend the 


_ ‘The Bill to amend the Punjab 


7 Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887. It is proposed to atnend géction 49 80 as to substitute 
. * the Local Government’ for ‘ the Governor-General in Council ;* ‘and the Bill when passed 
, ae I Se ., LF = 


becomes law ‘at once.’ * 
This’ at’ the ¢ 7 +e MSG. sant ° os 

Chis at the outset seems an ordinary abd inoffensive measure. But ite full effect ig not 
likely to be realised at present. It is quite true that the Decentralization Commission recom- 


‘mended a relaxation in the powers of control retained by the Government of India and pointed 


- those that the Local Governments have to carry on hereafter will ‘be mere. re-settlements. 
‘Dut even as regards re-settlements care must be taken that: the financial . results’ expected 


justify the inception of re-settlements and the cost to be incurred: upon mn them.:. Who is to 
exercise the power of control now. exercised by. the Government of India in ‘ a. respect if the 


‘Act is to be-amended in the manner proposed ?. "We think this power should be passed 00 to 


we FE 
, # 
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the Local Legislative Council, This view of the question was concurred. in .by Sir Frederick 


Lely and the late Mr. Dutt. The matter is important and \the: non-official members of the 
Punjab Legislative Council should unite to secure this provision in the Bill.” — 


Continuing his remarks in the paper's issue, dated 27th February 1912, 
the Editor says :— 6 | walt ae a 
ae + ¥ * oe tee * * 


«@ % @ The hardship to which landowners were in the past subjected owing to the 
over-zealous conduct of settlement officers in the trans-Ravi. territory,. dotably in the tahsils 
adjacent to Lahore, has not been forgotten. The mistakes of:.these men and the failure 
of the Governments of those days to correct them will be found described in the settlement 
reports and need not be stated here in any detail. The injustice involved in the Murree settle- 
ment is obvious and is of too recent a date to need reiteration. Strangely enough ‘the Local 
Government had to deny itself the pleasure and credit of remioving the injustice by : any 
spontaneous act of its own. It was more anxious to support its.owm officers and to continue its 
own policy than to right what was pelpery. wrone. Nevertheless,it now wants to free iteelf 
from the control of the Government of India. We do not by any means overlook the conveni- 
ence whieh freedom of control means, nor do we ignore the advantages which accompany the 
disadvantages. Still we have to weigh both good ard evil. We have to consider the banéful 
as well as beneficial effects. The instances referred to above show how a love of revenue blunts 
the sensibilities of settlement officers and how it blinds the Government to the real. difficulties 
of the ryote. It cannot therefore be contended that the freedom of control now sought by 
the Local Government will be an unmixed blessing to the peoplea © « * © e. * 

* 1 ies 


* The necessity for relaxing the control of the Government of India is that the Decentra- 
lization Commission has recommended such a relaxation. But there are other and more 
important recommendations of the Commission relating to the settlement and requiring to be 
incorporated in the Land Revenue Act. Neither the Local Government nor the Government 
of India has been pleased to bestow the same consideration on them as on the proposed relaxa- 
tion of control. ‘ We consider,’ wrote the Commission, ‘ that the general principles of assess- 
ment, such, for instance, as the proportion of the net profits on the land which the Govern- 
ment shall be entitled to take, and the period of settlements should be embodied in 
provincial legislation instead of being left to executive order, as is now the case outside 
Bombay.’ If anything, this recommendation is the more important of the two and should 
therefore have carried greater weight with the Government of India. Unfortunately it looks 
more to its own convenience, to bring about a reduction in its Secretariat work by relaxing 
control than to the safeguarding of the rights of the people. With a statutory limitation to 
the proportion of. net profits claimable from land and with known fixity as te the duration of 
settlements there is certainly less ground to object to a relaxation of control. But such a 
regular and orderly course of legislation seldom commends to our. rulers and it is generally the 
topsy-turvy method that is pursued. The Government of India elects to add to the existing 
powers of the Local Government without providing for a restraint of the abuse of such powers. 
If it is. contended that that matter also is under consideration and will come to be ‘adopted by 
and by, even then there is the objection to deal piecemeal ina haphazatd fashion with so 
important a matter. To legislate hastily to meet an emergency isto ignore the permanent 
effects of such legislation on the tendency of the administratagn. -. 


It is impossible to confide always in executive benevolence’as we do not always have 
the same set of benevolent officials. The Punjab Government itself suggested to the 

tralization Commission an enhancement of its powers in fixing the duration of settle- 
ments and the Chief Secretary of those days argued that this Government should be able to 
sanction thirty-year settlements. It is permissible to imu whether any tangible approach 
has been made to the realization of this reform and whether instractions have’ been issued to 
extend the duration from 20 to 80 years in tahsils still condemned to short term settlements. 
Supp that the thirty year rule will be uniformly applied to tahsils that are awaiting re- 
settlement, even then the financial results have to be examined, needless expenditure on unpro- 
Cone revision of assessment has to be checked and in the words of the Decentralization 


Pi an ion, ‘ harassment of the people ‘in cases in which' there 'was no substatitial reason 
an 


ew settlement ’ should be prevented. The Decentralization Commission attaches undue 
value to the continuance of the ' present practice of submit i settlement: calendars to the 
Government of India. These will be submitted only for the’ in ion of the Government 
a India and intervention is-possible only in the eveat of untlue delay in ordering re-settlements. 
learly there is no provision for the Government of India to, prevent needless .expenditute 
it Broidable harassment of the people, The only course now open ‘to non-official members. is 
© insist aa upon the Legislative Council being permitted to discuss the settlement. pro- 
Bey Prior to their confirmation. The adoption of safeguards similar to those provided in the 
; legation Bill pending before the ' ee Legislative’ Council’ will meet the reasonable 
urements of the public. Weearnestly hope that His: Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
es rte Mewged to attach greater importance to the necessity of Obviating future ‘troubles than 
vss Galrability of securing the present convenience of the exeoulive, 82.0 2 on: 


_ ) 
+ >. 
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des a tie 19.: The following is from the Tribune 
_ The Panjab Legislative Council. (T.shore); of 20th February 1912 :— 


“# % % Usually the meetings of the Legislative Council are fewer in the Punjab 
than in other Provinces. It has been particularly so this year. But it cannot be that ques- 
tions of public interest are fewer here. Indeed, the Punjab is still reputed as a non- 
regulation Province. Our system of Begar does not surely reflect credit on-us. Our 
employment of military men in the judicial service is an anachronism. Our short.term. settle- 
ments and out system of Municipal and District Board administration perpetually remind one 
of our backwardness. Our Chief Court Circular restricting the admission of Pleaders makes 
the Punjab only a trifle better than Faridkot which has banished the entire class ‘of Pleaders, 
These are a few instances which go to justify the application of the opprobrious epithet to the 
Punjab in spite of its marvellous advancement in other and equally important directions. All 
the greater therefore is the need for vigilance on the part of non-official members. Not only 
should they be careful of the insidious influence of retrograde measures but insist on quickening 
the pace in our onward march. But the activity of the non-official members leaves much to 
be desired. Nothing has been done to raise a debate on the enhancement of tuition fees in 
echools and colleges or on the necessity to extend the educational programme. The increasing 
thefts on railways have greatly unsettled the minds of the commercial classes, particu- 
larly Indian ; and the number of typical cases published last year in these columns go to 
show how deep-rooted is the evil. Even in the capital city the police are deteriorating and 
cases of theft are increasing. It is very much to be doubted whether any increase has been 
secured in the efficiency of the police commensurate with the additional cost thrown 
on the tax-payers during the last few years. We earnestly request the non-official members 
to raise a debate on or otherwise call the attention of the Government to these and similar 
questions of general interest. It is clearly not enough to be passively defensive in respect of 
measures brought before the Council by the Government. Active measures are necessary to 
influence the policy of the Government by the express effort and express endeavour of the 
‘chosen representatives of the people.’ 


VIT.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(d)— Education. 


* Te paue 20. The following is from the Tribune 
i University 2 (Lahore), of 18th February 1912 :— 


“Tt was a happy thought of the leaders of Bengal to wait in deputation on His 

Excellency the Viceroy and present to him an address setting forth the fears entertained by the 
public as regards the proposed Dacca University. That the deputation was headed by 
‘Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh must be convincing enough to Government that the apprehensions 
entertained were themselves genuine and were shared by the most sober and thoughtful 
Jeaders. * * 3 a * + t + 
| * og * * .. * * « 
The frank, full and straightforward reply now vouchsafed by His Excellency to the present 
deputation goes a great way to remove those apprehensions. The explanations offered and 
the hopes raised give a totally different setting to the proposal and it ought now to receive 
the cordial support of reunited Bengal. There is no longer any fear of the creation of a 
separate educational cadre for East Bengal or of any artificial restriction on students entering 
either University. The personal and political considerations to which His Excellency referred 
should be strictly tabooed in laying down the new policy. With these and similar safe- 
guards it is,as His Excellency rightly claimed, acompliment to the intelligence and educa- 
tional progress of Bengal that the Government of India should have proposed to create in 
Bengal the first teaching and residential University of its kind in India. The country is 
grateful to His Excellency for inaugurating the new policy of establishing teaching and 
residential Universities. We trust that the policy will be extended to every one of the 
larger Provinces during His Excellency’s tenure of office”? _ 


21. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 15th February 1912, publishes 

£ eiitiaiidion an article entitled “ Were the Sikh Gurus insulted 
a ; in the Daya Nand Anglo-Vedic College?” Re- 
ferring to the insult which the students of the D. A.-V. College are alleged to 
have offered to the Sikh Gurus on the occasion of the last Lohri festival (vide 
paragraph 22 of Selections No. 6), the paper assures the Loyal Gazette and the 
Khalsa Samachar that nothing of the sort ever occurred in the premises of the 
College named. There can, however, be no denying the fact that the students 


: La ge ‘a farce in which they ridiculed those Pandits who commit the texts of 


eir sacred books to memory without understanding them.’ 


few VS TS 
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92. The Indar (Lahore), of the 16th February 1912, publishes a note 
is diesel, headed “Confusion in the accounts of the Guru- 
vi kula.” The paper finds fault with the manner in 


which the Gurukula accounts are kept, and alleges that, while the sum of 


Rs. 12,078 meant for the Gurukul was paid to the Treasurer of the institu- 
tion by instalments, there is nothing on the records to show how a certain sum 
of Rs 2,463-14-4 was spent. There is, besides, no entry in the office account 
books regarding gold ornaments weighing 18 tolas, silver ornaments weighing 
5 seers and a couple or so of watches and coins which were received by Lala 
Munshi Ram in aid of the Gurukul. These articles are certainly mentioned : 
in the ledger, but the Lala has sent no detailed information about them to the 
office. 


The Parkash (Lahore), of the 20th February 1912, publishes an article 
headed “Is the Gurukula in danger?” The paper endeavours to refute 
all the charges brought against the Gurukula, and says that great care is taken 
in the institution to bring up able Brahmacharias, who will certainly do 
substantial work when their turn comes. 


The Gurukula. | 23. The following is from the Khalsa 
Advocate (Amritsar), of 16th February 1912 :— 


“ The highest, the noblest and the most intense form of love with which humanity is 
blessed is that of a father for the children. When a son leaves his parental roof to take up 
the students’ cell, hundreds of miles away, he is allowed to tear his heart away with the 
glorious hopes that he would come back a wonderful creation, metamorphosed by the strange 
alchemy of the academy he goes to. However much we may differ from the tenets of the 
Samajists and however great may be our aversion of the spirit of vituperation and aggression 
in matters religious, we cannot but be conscious of the very great sacrifices involved im: the 
action of the Samajic parents sending their sons to the twentieth century monastery set up 
by Lala Munshi Ram on the banks of the Ganges. It must therefore be very pathetic. if 
their darlings should return shattered in mind and body and with their life hopes blasted for 
ever, Who would not feel a thrill of sympathy running through his heart on the failure of a 
trial which involved a heavy draft upon the exchequer of the commoner of the Punjab and 
which had attracted so much energy and attention in the midst of ominous mutterings of the 
sensible students of the progress of times ? 


“Yet that is the spectacle presented to us by the circumstantial accounts of the 
abuses of the Gurukul as given in issue after issue of the Jndar of Mahasha Dharmpal. 
No satisfactory answer has as yet been made by the Governor of the institution. The public 
must either be too foolish or too wise to send their children to the Ashram if there is even a 
‘spark of truth in the charges brought against the management. 


“It is kigh time now that Lala Munshi Ram cleared his position in a straightforward 
way and not by dodges and abuses as has been done so far, in the columns of the ‘ Prakash.’ 
A public commisgion ought to be appointed to probe into the whole affair. 


“ Inquiry may be directed among other points to the following :— © 
(1) Want of proper control in the management. 
(2) Disgrace of gentlemen invited to Gurukul. 
(8) Illicit connection between the teachers and the taught. 


“(4) -Quarrels among the students and drawings in contravention of the principle 
of Brahmacharya. an 


(5) Illicit connections among the students.” 


(f)—Railways and Communications. 


24. The Tribune (Lahore), of 23rd February 1912, publishes the follow- 
ing under the heading “The collapse of Railway 


., Accumulation of s at Jul- ini ions”? :—. 
‘ee good Railway administrat i. 
Stations and want of wagons. 


“ Yesterday we published a brief telegram from Jullundur complaining about the refusal 

- of the railway officials to book goods any more and pointing out that 8,000 bags of cereals, 
wheat, makki and kapas were lying near the goods shed ay by to the destructive action of 
white ants. To-day the merchants of Sargodha complain at 200 wagon loads of praln are 
lying on the platform exposed to the action of the weather and that there are no wagons avail- 
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able to despatch the consignment. We have not heard from other stations on the North- 
Western Railway system what exactly is the state of congestion, but we are informed by local 
dealers that the complaint is now common to the Province. In the United Provinces the com- 
plaint seems to be even greater. It is common to the East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhand 
as to the Bengal and North-Western and Rohilkhand and Kumaon lines. Replying to a 
question put by the Hon’ble Rai Nathi Mal Bahadur the Government admitted the existence of 
the block, but said it was in correspondence with the several Railway administrations to have 
the cause or causes removed. Besides the Lieutenant-Governor also signified his intention to 
take early steps to represent the difficulty to the Railway Board and ask them ‘ to do all that 
is possible to meet the very heavy grain traffic likely to offer from this Province for the next 
few months.’ Here in the Punjab owing to the fewness of the Council meetings it has 
not been possible to invite the attention of the Government to the inconvenience and loss 
caused to grain dealers by the collapse of the railway administration to deal with the existing 
traffic. There is no means of ascertaining the exact cause of the block or the difficulties 
experienced by the railway to have the cause removed. The mercantile community is very 
much discouraged by the difference of the best administered system, and in inviting the 
attention of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor to this complaint we venture to suggest 
that an authoritative statement should be made by Government in order to re-assure the 
public as to the future ability of the railway for coping withthe traffic.” — 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


25. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 7th (received on 17th) 
February 1912, has a paragraph headed “ The 

a and three European barbarous conduct of European children.’ The 
paper reproduces from the Hindu (Madras) a com- 

munication from a certain Sadhu who complains that, while travelling in a 
2nd class railway compartment, he was grossly ill-treated by the son and 
two daughters of a European member of the Indian Civil Service, who was also 
travelling in the same compartment with his wife. After remarking that the 
children named scowled at the Sadhu and that, on being asked not to do so, they 
spat on his face, the Editor deplores their conduct, and says that no Indian child 
would ever have behaved so barbarously in the presence of his parents. Indeed, 
no Indian parent would ever permit his children to commit such base and mean- 
minded acts; nor would an Indian Officer deal with a boy as severely as 
Mr. Jackson did in the Chingleput case for the sole offence of salaming him in a 
loud voice. Do pout aay civilization, morality, and good breedi 


allow a 
European child to grossly ill-treat and insult a high-souled sadhu in the presence 
of his parents ? Besides, it adds, what a world of difference there exists between 


the mild conduct of the Sadhu—who controlled his feelings in spite of his having 
been spat upon—and that of fierce Mr. Jackson | 


26. The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 17th February 1912, has a para- 
The Ahmednagar salaam case. graph entitled “ May this salaam be cursed.” 


After reproducing an account of the dismissal of 
a clerk by the District Magistrate, Ahm (for not having Salaamed 
the local Superintendent of the Police) the paper asserts that this was an unjust 


punishment, seeing that a warning would have fairly met the ends of justice. 
These are the kind of occurrences 


, adds the paper, that lower the authorities 
in the estimation of the people. 


The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 17th February 1912, also refers to the 
above matter, and says that such cases are calculated to create feelings of 
serious uneasiness and indignation in the minds of the people. 


27. The Jhang Sial (J hang), of the 10th (received on the 17th) Febru- 
The new coin. ary 191 2, publishes a paragraph headed “ The new 


coin.’ After remarking that the Muhammadan 
community cannot be too thankful to Government for withdrawing from cir- 


culation all the new coins against which they protested, the paper urges Gov- 
ernment to pay due consideration to the feelings of Hindus—who constitute the 
majority of the Indian 


| at the indian population—by representing the value of the new coin on 
thie same in Hindi, which is the lingua Wests of the country. 
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28. The following is from the Tribune 


Superannuation in Government (Lahore), of 20th February 1912 :— 


gervice. 


_ ©The practice of granting extension to officials who get superannuated on attaining the 
age of 55 has of late years been subjected to a good deal of abuse. It is complained that it is 
the easiest thing in the world for superannuated officials to get extensions of service. An 
officer who attains the age of 55 is liable to be retired from service under the Civil Service 
Regulations. But he can continue in service for five years more, #,¢., up to the age of 60. 
The extension is given for a period of one year and is repeated year after year. The practice 
is that when an officer attains the age of 55 his department is asked to say whether it recom- 
mends the extension of his service or proposes that he should be retired. The final orders are 
passed by Government except in the case of the holders of what are known as non-gazetted 
posts, and in these cases the final authority that decides is the head of the department. In the 
Public Works Department the rule relating to superannuation on attaining the age of 55 is 
rigidly enforced, and an extension of service is rarely, if ever, given. In fact the orders of 
Government provide the compulsory retirement of officers in the Public Works Department at 
the age of 50 and this enables the authorities to weed out the incompetent and the 
inefficient. But in the other branches of the public service an extension of service is 
granted as a matter of course. In the Provincial Civil Service extension after 55 is 
granted in the large majority of cases. A correspondent writes to a local contemporary 
and points out that in the Provincial Civil Service of the Punjab the 55 years’ rule ‘ is practi- 
cally a dead letter for we find all kinds of decrepit, inefficient men getting extensions year after 
year on various pretexts as a matter of course.’ It is quite true that the practice of granting 
_ extensions indiscriminately while greatly beneficial to the officers themselves is injurious to 
the efficiency of the service and blocks the promotion of younger and more energetie men in 


the service. It is quite true that officers are badgered with requests for extension by unfortu-— 


nate men and they often have not the courage to refuse such requests. The adoption 
of the Public Works Department practice in all the other branehes of the public service 
would greatly relieve the heads of departments of the bother they have at present to 


undergo, and would be an act of justice to many officers whose promotion is at present barred | 
by the retention of some officers in service year after year. It is stated that one officer has. 


had seven extensions and is 62 years of age and that he is still hopeful of getting another 
year. The official doctrine ought to be that no one is indispensable, and it is only fair and 
just that extensions should be granted only in cases where the officer in question cannot be 
easily replaced. And such cases will be very rare, 


iC. STEAD, 
LAHORE: 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
The 24th February 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH. AS IT STOOD ON THE 2np MARCH 1912. | 


No. | ‘Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
‘ 
~ | BNGLISH. oyun iy ‘4 aie meee & — 
Dal ty. 
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Dalty. 4 
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i «sale von] Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Muhammad Sadiq 4. f 200 we; 
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Ram Sarn Dutt 
Dharm Pal, B.A. 
Abdul Latif 
Prabh Dyal 
Hamid Husain 
Amar Singh 
Bulaki Das 
Jawahar Lal 
Shuja Ulla 


. | Ali Bakhsh 


Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 


Sana-ulla 


Muhammad Yusaf an 
Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 
Abdul Azis 

Krishan 

Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal 

"Thakur Sukhram Das. 
Din Muhammad 
Maulvi Ata Ullah 
Safdar Hussain 


. | Rulia Ram 
. | Kishan Chand Mohan 


Todar Mal 


Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
Mumtaz Ali ms 


8,070 copies. 
200 copies. 

2,262 . 
155, 
200 


® Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 2nn MARCH 1912—concrupen. 


v 
rs . a, 

ee 

aT , 


| 


Ne. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 


URDU—coxcivupep. 
WEEKLY—concluded. | 
67 | Victoria Paper w+} Sialkot | Gian Chand os 600 eopies. 
€8 | Wafadar* o- | Lahore ye». | Fazal-ud-din de  «& 
69 | Waqt +1 Do, ,.. | Ali Husain me 200 ~«, 
76 | Watan | Do. ». | Muhammad Insha U lah... 1800 , 
71 | Zamindar | Do. .. | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A... 750 +» 


FoRtTNIGHTLY. 
72 | Biwah Samachar* +e | Lahore ».. | Ram Chand io 300 copies. 
73 | Kam Dhenu -- | Ludhiana .-- | Daulat Ram one 100 _ ,, 
Mohyal Gazette oe | Kala, Jhelum district ... | Mehta Sham Das -“ 250 
MorrTHty. 
75 | Arorbans® Parkash . + | Lahore eo. | Salig Ram ove 200 copies. 
76 | Arya Musafir 1 | Jallundar ... | Wazir Chand * 1,300 _,, 
73 | Indar® oe | Lahore .. | Dharampal, B.A. .... |. 3,000 
Jauhar® Amritsar e | Muhammad Ismail Khan 200 «, 
Kakezai Social Reformer ... | Lahore ». | Fazl Din i a 
96 | Makhzan was | Delhi wa. | Abdul Kadir |. 
Rafiq .»- | Lahore . | Charinji Lal oun 600 , 
Sadhu von Do. ee | Sheobart Lal ons 500 _ =, 
$3 | Martand eee | Do. ee. | Kanhya Lal on a 
84 Raghbir Patrika §€§ | Do. oe Prab Dial | sit 500 _,, 
Zaban® .» | Delhi ». | Hamid Hasain sae ae 
GURMUKHI. 
WEEKLY. 
86 | Khales Sewak | Amritesr | Jiwan Singh . —..] ‘1,000 copies, 
87 | Punjab Reporter* ms i .. | Ganda Singh on ave 

88 | Panjabi Surma ... | Lahore ... | Gian Chand eee 1,000 copie 


— 
ee 


* Not received daring the week, 
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I~ Poxrrics. . 


(a)— Foreign. 
1. The Vakit (Amritsar), of the 2ist February 1912, has an article 
‘sails ih til headed *A universal danger for the Islami 

re world,” The Christian Powers, says the paper, 
individually and collectively, are vigorously pursuing a policy that aims at 
defeating Islam. Indeed, they are doing as much as can to induce 
Muhammadans to bid goodbye to their holy and great religion. The Christia 
world is unanimously of opinion that the well-being of the World can only be 
ensured if steps are taken to sweep the very name of Islam from off the face 
of the earth. It is not a wish, but an established article of faith among 
Christians that (the worship of) one God should be suppressed by (the wor- 
ship of) the Trinity, and that the brilliant rays of Crescent should have their 
lustre dimmed before the bloody Cross. It is under the influence of this feel- 
ing that Christians have been led to conjure up the bugbear of Pan-Islam- 
ism, which is causing them considerable anxiety and disquietude. This has 
also given rise toa Pan-Christian movement, under the garb of which Christ- 
fans are terrorising 80 crores of Muhammadans. For a thousand years the 
destinies of the world were committed to “our” charge. The times have, 
however, cha ; and this trust has been transferred to the children of the 
Cross. Even the few Muhammadan kingdoms which remain are now falling 
a yictim to the machinations of Europeans. After remarking that it is a 
well-known fact that Christian missionaries took a most prominent part in ‘the 
deposition of Sultan Abdul Hamid, thus destroying the talisman of Mu- 
hammadan influence and prestige in Turkey, the paper refers to the efforts 
which they are making to convert Muhammadans to Christianity ; and says that 
the Pan-Christian movement has come into being with a view to terminati 
the existence of Islam. Now-a-days Muhammadans are mostly in subjection to 
the“ children of the Cross” and Muslim kingdoms are being destroyed. As- 
tempts are also being made to destroy the little power which Muhammadan 
rulers still possess. Even highly-placed Christians admit that a crusade ‘is 


pone on, and that materials have been collected (eic)for the destruction of the 
nt, The paper concludes by saying that Christian missionaries are 
trying to win over Muhammadans to their side by establishing hospitals, 
etc. | 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 23rd February 1912, publishes a 
ieee iasiiliiiaiiih ite translation of an article contributed to -the 
— ' columns of the Muayyad, of Cairo, under the 
heading “The Osmanli Emperors.” In the article under reference the writer 
says that European statesmen are of opinion that, if disunion had not existed 
among. European Powers, the Turkish Empire would have long been swept off 
the face of the earth. This is true, seeing that it is in the nature of things that 
disunion should creep.among stronger men in order that the weak may. be 
saved from their oppression aud highhandedness. [f internecine feuds had not 
existed among Arabs the entire West would have been under their sway by this 
fime, After referring to various alliances made between. Lurkey and European 
Powers, the writer te lores the conduct of modern'Turkey in not trying to 
Secure the friendship of England’; and says that, although Germany boasted of 
her friendship with Turkey, she has remained indifferent to the latter's difficul- 


in The writer goes on to remark rn + war broke out Turkey -was 

Unprepared. “England also gave her no help and even -refused | ‘through 

“8ypt to Turkish troops. After regretting the dearth of Turkish  stateemen 

capable of securing the co-operation of European Powers in times of difficulti 

the writer says that the tactics employed by the English and the French 

in a of Morocco, the attitude of France and the connivance of ‘the 
Hush in 


English in the ‘Turco-Italian war, and the Anglo-Russian convention cleazly 
Show that European Powers are anxious to partition Asia. Events in 
Moroceo and | i also show that no value can be attached to prompises 
Abd agreements made ‘by the European Powers, especially when the other 


140 
party is an Asiatic kingdom. The sword alone can be | trusted to force them 
to act up to their promises and to discharge their obligations. Under these 
circumstances it is desirable that Turkey should strengthen her ports, provide 
arms for her subjects as well as for her army, and should raise a force. capable 
of repelling any attempt to occupy any part of her dominions. The writer 
then concludes as follows :—‘“ O Osmanlis! If you wish to lead an honourable 
‘life and to govern your country like your forefathers, you should consider it 
your duty to sacrifice your lives. -O Asiatics! you should also bear in mind 
that if (God forbid!) the Turkish ‘Empire ceases to exist, there will remain no 
empire in Asia capable of standing. face to face with European Powers, and 
you will suffer extreme humiliation. O Muhammadans of the entire world! 
Islam lies in the agonies of death, and there is nothing in the present critical 
period of its existence except the sword to defend it. Itis, therefore, your 
. duty to be ready to sacrifice your lives (for the sake of Islam).” 


8. Writing under the heading “ (We) write this letter to you with the 

. io blood of our heart,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 
eC ee co, on pre that the few Muhammad- 
ans residing in Germany have despatched a printed appeal in Arabic all over the 
Islamic world, calling upon every Muhammadan—man and woman—to take 
part in averting the danger which is overhanging Tripoli. Indeed, no better 
- opportunity than the present could have been offered to Muhammadans to 
_ sacrifice their lives and property. After remarking that the Turco-Italian 
war is a struggle of life and death for Islam, the paper refers to the similar 
struggle in which Japan was engaged with Russia, and says that if the former 
had been defeated by the Czar she would have ceased to exist by this time; but 
she preserved her existence by sacrificing the blood of her children, and now 
- Kurope is green with jealousy at her advancement. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that Japan has gained her present eminence and prestige 
- simply through her “ mailed fist” ; and if Muhammadans desire to gain the 
same position and to win the respect and esteem of the world, they should try 
to convert Tripoli, Benghazi and Darna into Port Arthur, Yalu, and Nanshen, 
bearing in mind that if they fail to do this they must be prepared to see them- 
ho either swept off the face of the earth or degraded to the condition of the 

ews. 


_, . Further on the editor urges his co-religionists to liberally subscribe 
towards the funds started by various Muslim journalists for the relief of 
- Muhammadan sufferers from the war in Tripoli, and reproduces the appeal 
Ny so od above, which is signed by “Ismail,” “ Muharrum Ali,” “ Nuri” 
and ** Hilmi.” po ; 


4. The Zamindar (Lahore’, of the 23rd February 1912, publishes 2 
communication from one Maulvi Agha Rafiq, of 
Bulandshahr, headed ‘The International Law 
and European Powers.” The European Powers says the writer, observe 
neutrality in the Turco-Italian war simply because there exists a secret treaty 
between some of them and Italy. Although they appear to have no con- 
‘ nection with the Turco-Italian war, still a careful observer will not find it diffi- 
. cult to detect that not a few of them are, like Italy, anxious to see the Turkish 
_ Empire weakened and Islamic kingdoms destroyed. After remarking that 
_ European Powers are probably anxious to establish Italian rule in Tripoli under 
_ the suzerainty of Turkey, the writer deplores their attitude in the matter, and 
_ says that the Turco-Italian war has shown what value and significance should 

be attached to treaty obligations; agreements, and international laws. Justice 
nowadays has become a thing of the past, and the rights of States are no longer 
- protected. The Powers of Europe are assuredly responsible for the general 
massacre in, and the Italian occupation of, Tripoli; seeing that. they could 
_ have, if they had so wished, prevented Italy from committing acts in gross 
~ Violation of the treaties and provisions of International Law. §8 _ 


_ ‘European Powers and Islam. 


' T41 


i Le 6 The following is. from the. Tribune 
jhe _TareoTtslian War and the (Lahore), of 29th February 1912 :— aes 
“ According to an Associated Press message the Aligarh Institute: Gazette publishes 
an article from the pen of Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk, who, commenting upon the London Times 
article, writes that if the Turks do not conclude peace with Italy:the latter will, .by means’ of 
its airships, bombard the Kaba Prophet’s tomb, and that there is no more need 
of requesting the British Government to interfere. * §° * * - We hope 
for the reputation and good name of Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk that he has not been 
correctly reported. His article on the Darbar boons, published when His Imperial 
Majesty the King Emperor was stillin India, caused a good deal of sensation and- had 
afterwards to be explained away. The present article is still more indiscreet. To give the 
Muhammadan masses in this country an idea that there is danger of the holy places of Islam 
‘being desecrated is to give an opportunity for the rousing of the worst passions of a fanatical 
pulation. A gentleman of the intelligence and education of Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk must 
eae that the action that he says Italy has under contemplation is impossible. A bombard- 
ment from aeroplanes is not feasible. They can only help in locating cities or people who 
‘ eannot be easily approached by a journey by land. We have repeatedly made it clear in these 
columns that the act of aggression committed by Italy in Tripoli has nothing whatever .to do 
with religion. In fact, to describe the Turco-Italian hostilities as war between Islam and 
Christianity is opposed to the truth. It 1s, moreover, calculated to excite ignorant people 
in favour of a Jehad. In our opinion it is doing the British Government great disservice. 
. Does not the Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk know that in Great Britain public opinion has expressed 
itself strongly against Italian aggression, and that there are many Englishmen who sympathise 
with Turkey in the predicament in which she appears to have been placed by the ineptitude, 
and want of wisdom and foresight shown by the Young Turks party? . Whilst the Muham- 
madans of India are free to sympathise with Turkey and to help her with money, they must 
recognise the great danger that there is in exciting the passions of a fanatical people by raising 
the cry of Islam in danger.”’ gee : pees 


6. The Zamindar (Lahore), of = B yee i embe 1912, publishes a 
raph h “4 epravity.”’ Reuter, says 
aac is pass announces sews whizh is calculated te 
fill the minds of Muhammadans with tumultuous feelings of sorrow, anger, 
hatred, contempt and fear. After referring to the announcement that Signor 
Galiotti has introduced a Bill in the Italian Parliament for the annexation. of 
Tripoli, the paper says that the world wonders how chicken-hearted . and 
cowardly Italians—who are rotting in ditches on the coast of Tripoli, who 
are receiving defeat after defeat, and who cannot proceed an inch inland, 
notwithstanding the fact that they have spent money like water and have 
used the most deadly scientific weapons for the destruction of Turks— can have 
the temerity to announce the annexation of Tripoli amidst a scene of great 
excitement and enthusiasm. Indeed, this announcement has no parallel, 
unless an exception is made in favour of the London Times which recently 
expressed most loathsome, dangerous, and blasphemous remarks about the 
: talian invasion of the Kaaba that drew a retort from the eminent leader of 
Muhammadans, namely, Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk. The London Times, which 
is a bosom friend of Italy, publishes the threat that if Turks and Arabs 
do not quietly make over Tripoli to Italy, the latter will demolish Mecca and 
Medina with the help of their Dreadnoughts and Aeroplanes. So things 
have come to such a pass that such thoughts regarding sacred places 
find public expression ! The London Times, the Italian Prime Minister, and 
others or their following should, however, bear in mind that, in the words of 
Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk, their spiritual ancestor (Ji¢. great-grand-father), Abraha 
_ (sic.) also made an attempt like this, and the world knows what the end of all 
his efforts was. It is no joke to destroy Mecca and Medina. Those who try 
to do this will find themselves swept off the face of the earth before they 
‘Succeed in destroying even a particle of a single brick in the sacred buildings. 


7. The Tribune (Lahore), at area February 1912, publishes the 

mae ee following letter by a person signing him “ Sunder 

| “new io Aaaigalin. Singh, an Indian hunted out of Australia” under 
_ the heading “ How Indians are treated in their own Emperor’s dominions ”:—- 


' “> Sir —On the 4th January 1911 I sailed from Colomibo to Melbourne by the ‘French 

- Mail Steamer Australia. At the beginning I had thuch trouble in getting the steamer pass, 

;, though I had a passport granted by the Punjab Government, \as the-companies are find £100 
whenever they take any Indian passenger who has not a passport from either Government. 
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town, 


- British subject and could read and write iE 


“On the morning of the 14th the steamer reached Fremantle (West Australia). All 
the passengers were since the steamer would stop there for about half a day and. they 
would see the town and buy some fruits, &. Naturally I also was getting ready to go on 


plore, Ax soon as the — came up | to the jetty the Customs Officer with the ‘Doctor came 
were examined by the Within 15 minutes the whele steamer was deared of the 


: of them had to land there and some of them went. to see the town and buy 

its. i abel into a cabin and was told that I could not go anywhere and the door on 
guarded. After three quarters of sn hour I was called by the Customs Officer and I saw 
thet may passport was in his hand. The Custoras Officer asked me whether that waa my 


‘passport and I eaid it was. Then the following dialogue ensued :— 


“© ©, O.—Why have you come here ? 
“« ] want to visit Australia aud te seg my bpothes who has been 14 years in this 


*“¢C_ O.—What is your brother doing here ? 
“<7 He is a farmer in the State of New South Wales, near Wagga Wagga 


“*C, O.—Will you do any work there ? 
4 T_ What kind of work do you mean, Sir ? 


“¢C, O.—(After looking at me for a few minutes). Asa — or potty trader as 
your countrymen ave working here. 


“*{—No, Sir, I do not intend doing that sort of work. 


46. O.—Why not? You will get a.good income and J don’t think that you will do 
anything within a year after getting permission. 


‘“ *1.—T think so, 
«« C, O.—Sign on this paper.’ | 
'T signed and the Customs Officer Gin left. I again wanted to go on shore when 


I was prevented again by the first man who had taken me to a.cabin.and who was only q 


peasenger like me. {of course refused to obey him and passed to the gangway where the 

se were getting out. The polieemen standing helow asked me to take the Captain’s 

on to go on land. J] went to ie Deginie. and tald him I wanted io oe asaore as | 

wanted rations and fruits badl because I had nearly run out of my Captain 

said the Customs authorities did not want me to land and desired that I Thoda seus proceedl direct 

be Melbourne, However, the Captain said afterwards that I eould go on land for two 
ours. 


_ Qn the 20th January 1912, I reached Melbourne and was treated by the Customs 
Mfficer in fhe same way as at Fremantle and J was ordered to report in the office when I 
would leave the Commonwealth. 1 travelled about a goo dedl, but ‘hefore 6 months had 
passed I got three letters from the Customs Office and the Ministry. The set letter was 
published i in the 7rébune on the 18th October 1911. 


“T wanted to do some trading business hetween Australia and — According to the 
Restriction Act passed-‘in 1901-a man can settle there who ‘passed the dictation test of cueing 
not less than 50 -words in any Luropean lan . I put m an application that J wag a 
ngligh:and wanted to appear at the test examination, 
but I was told an reply that T would not be eawioal | in English. Beople.coming ‘from other 
gountries in Europe are examined in theig own Janguage. That js how I was hunted out 


of Australia,”’ 
(5) — Home. 
8. ‘The Zndar (Lahore), of the 16th (received.on the 7th) Febroary 1912, 
srypeiani politins, says that there was a.time when thesky'of the Arya 


Samaj was overcast with dark clouds iy icion and 
fear; but, thanks to the kind offices of His Fionourthe present‘ tap — 
‘Government, the clouds have been dispersed, and bright rays raynotch havexreassure 
the Aryas. A ftar referring to the,services randered b Moster Durga 


this eiaiediea the 2 ake says that when that.i ath Ren found 
maj 


rding the Agya: had heen:removed, ‘he ; proprie Aryas 
faking @ pledge to.avoid politics. Unfortunate "leweras, it was felt that if the 
pledge were taken it might be thought ‘that ‘had been -frightened = 


taking’ this step. The suggestion therefore was not acted upon. At the present 


Bags Farah = 
suspicion 
urged the ty of all 


jnoment, however, peace reigns supreme ;-& and the Samaj is Yr agularly nee ‘from 


ath ‘that this i is inaufficient. It is ‘desirable. he pe Sy that 
it.should:also. be-aanunced j in ‘the pledge-form thatithe -drya Samaj -does not 
desire to-remain.at Joggerheads with other. religions ; aud: that, instead-of finding 
fault.with, andindulgmg in.captious criticism, of other | — it will ve 
measures for the dissemimation of the Vedic religion. 


‘Pontinning the subject the paper in its issue of the 23rd February 
1912, takes exception to the some of of those Aryas who take part in politics ; 
and says that, although Lala Munshi Ram declares that.the.Arya Samaj.is not 
a political body, he himself takes part in the National Congress and, thereby: 
goes against his professions. In order to put these double-faced leaders on 
Se right pe right path “it is desirable to induce them to sign & pledge PrORAPS to. 
take no art in politics. 


The following .on the same subj ect 3 is.from the Harbinger (Lahore) 
of 28th February 1912.:— 


‘“ An impartial-man will be amazed at the work of the A. S.. on Inder’s exposure ‘of. ‘<. 
Ita seventh number tells things which cannot be thought of religious men. “It -is exposing 
Lala Munshi Ram. But as he is enshrined in the esteem of ‘the men. of the A. ‘S.; «who 
ae him as; their religious leader, the exposure is of the work ofthe A..S. as. condneted 
by him. Leaving out the talk of the mismanagement. of charities, no sincere preacher ..of. 
edic faith will ever consent to permit the printing of Napoleon’s life at: the press of. its: 
institutions ;. because the book deals with the politics of Napoleon,-who was ah énemy of 
English. To revive his thoughts among the men of the A. 8S. whose following the National 
Congress leaders lately brought on trouble and the distrust of the ruling authorities, is to 
rake up old evils, which make it shameful for good people to Join a body whose men 7 
profess to teach & religion, but who are brewing nasty political schemes. fi 


= ~~ : a ok e  ] te : * : 2 : 


 @. De Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 18th Februa ‘191g, publishes 
‘Sikhs and polities. a leader headed “*It ‘is not. dvisable ” that one 
| should gen A eschew tae a oO. x toe 
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y thin 
soe im rece that are not sanctioned by réligion. Atter remarking ae 


ics sho ‘be subordinated to religion, the jpaper says “that” the 
uhammadan kas mperors of India, who always subordinated religion ant politics, 
made the history of .India:so terrible in aspect aso «ause some dnuplovasaiee 
Indians to trem . at the very mention of the word “ Politics.’ Next the 
papér takes Bengali‘anarchists to fask for théir seilitious doings ; and -observes 
that, while not.a few of them brought ruination on their own precious lives, 
th to seriously retard the advaneément of the country. It. is: 
thedt doings that have deprived Indians of the liberty of par ond writing. 
Ihisaying'this the Editor does not mean that everybody should plunge himself. 
into.the:vortex.of: present-day polities. What he desi#es-is'that e ere Indians * 
should. carefully. study European politics, with view‘to-enabling ‘their féllow- 
countrymen to-profit:by them. Educated Indians,’ ‘he adds, have hitherto ‘had ° 
io Oppertunity:of taking-a: practical part in politics; nor‘is there any ‘ “likelihood 
of their being allowed to do so for some time to‘eomme, * As matters at’ present~ 
Wealth is the only- criterion of learning and-capability ‘in ;the conntry ; 
and as enables the authorities to have their own owh .way in legislative matters, 
much, ast E apaph “are necessar resent the «habit -of : ‘redorting® 4. | 


to obtain titles.and tompreserve: their jagire ‘intact. 
tor finds fault with the Punjab, nemina mmernbers. ofthe 


144 


Vicérégal’ Couincil,, who strongly ‘supported a measure like ‘the Press Act; 
After remarking that these persons tal e no part in politics, and that some of: 
them do not even know English, he says that the time is coming when educated 
and able men will be elected to serve on councils, and therefore it. behoves all 
educated people to get a thorough insight into the science of Politics, 
| in mind that the underlying principle of all political services which 
they:are called upon to render for the good of the country is their steadfast 
loyalty to the British Government. Proceeding, the paper deplores ‘the back- 
wardness of Sikhs in education, and says that it is a pity that there are no capable 
Sikhs belonging to the middle classes. There are Sikh Maharajas and Rajas, 
but they néglect the claims of their sesame dd This attitude not only 
- caused serious injury tothe Sikh community, but has also created’ misunder- 
standing about it. After remarking that he will endeavour to show on some 
. future occasion how the Sikh community has been seriously injured because 
it has not been granted the right of separate electorates, the Edifor says. 
that it is high time that Sikhs demanded their legitimate rights from 
that Government for the maintenance of which they have shed rivers of blood. 
The present state of affairs is calculated to cause serious injury to the Sikh 
community ; and it is, therefore, necessary that Sikhs should acquaint Govern- 
ment with their dangerously degraded condition. — 
10. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 17th February 1912, publishes a 
are ee ph headed “ A black stain ona white fore- 
PBbscccage the King Sopua’s dal ead.” Referring to the bonus of half month’s 
ye vs pay granted in honour of His Majesty’s visit to 
India to all officials receiving salaries not exceeding Rs. 50 a month, the 
paper says that it is to be regretted that no such concession has been given 
to officials who are holding tem appointments. Nor is this all. In 
some offices several appointments hs ye Veet: rought under reduction in order 
i mene up the extra expense involved in paying the concession to permanent 
nas, 
4 IIT.—Native States. 


a ae 11. The following is from the Panjabee 
vita ts olygtioning Wihaone on (Lahore), of the 29th February 1912 :— 


“Tt would appear from the last administration report of the Indore State that the 
lice have been sgt lucky in bringing down heinous offences in the State from several 
hundreds ten years ago to léss than twenty in 1910 and this by rapid grades * * # * 


* “#-This extraordinary reduction both in dacoities and robberies in the State during the past: 
in 


ten years is attributed to the police efficiency. Is there any other fortunate country 

_ the world whose police haye achieved g similar wonder? It would appear that. each Indore 
policeman must be carrying with him some rare talisman that strikes terror into the heart of 

dacoite and robbers in the State. Or could it be that they have over-powered some 


nil who are assisting them in this gigantic work ? (an the British police get an akties of | 


the mysteries‘ of this wonderful efficiency,” 
V.—Narive Sooirrits AND Revicious Marrers. 
2. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 18th February 1912, publishes 


«abe Gite Singh, ‘Bedi:ana Paragraph headed “Who will be instrumental in 


bringing about the ruination of Sikhs?” The paper 


says that Saint Nihal Singh is quite right when 


he says that, in collusion with the descendants of Guru Nanak, Hindus will 
assuredly succeed in ging about the extinction of the Sikh community. 
After remarking that Baba Gurbakhsh Singh openly calls himself a Sikh and 


is nevertheless inoculating Sikhs with Hindu feelings, the paper says that it isa 


ity that he and men like-him.are striking at. the visage Jet enge lca 


* 


18. ‘Tho Indar (Lahore), of thé 28rd February 1¢ 
Complaint against Lela-Munsh; ceded’ The value ofthe honour paid 
ef Ra. 500-to vhe-complainant, the paper says that, as Lala: Munshi 
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Serio 
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iad 


she the Editor for defamation, it mains to be 
co will fix on Tala Munshi Ram's ‘hobibt: sen what oyna 
6 Lala will not benefit ; seeing that n a inule costs: Rs, 500, 


e Maharaja ce omelet. pion sige 
its Maj paragraph the ne 0 wonders whether 
ten 60 


ool enough to show favour to a} 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He then nges 
Ram to prescott him and have him punished with imprisonment, 
VI. —Lzoistamion, 

14, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 20th February 191%, has a 
_. mote entitled “The power of Provincial | Govern- 
Pat scere of ponies be. the a ments to carry on settlement of land revenue,’’ 
rerumentate carry out pettioments in which it conveys its approval of the draft Bill 


of land revenue. 
on the subject that was recently published in the 
Punjab "Weittie. 


18: In discussing Mr. Gokhale’s resolution on District Councils. the 


Mr. Gokhale’s resolution on nisl (Lahore) of 29th February 1912, re- 


District Councils. 
* 2 ¥ * ¥ * * ¢ 


“The motion was rejected by 32 to 14, and thus the impracticability of real reforms 
was farther illustrated. It is a strong commentary on the spirit and tendency of the Govern- 
ment when it rejects a recommendation to make the district administration less alien and more. 


popular, 93 
_ The following on the same subject is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of 
the 29th February 1912 :— 


«® # % "Phe Government seem to fear that the position—and perhaps the. 
the District officer will suffer if the Advisory Councils are established. The 


—enunaen It shows that Government are not prepared to make District Administra- 
gion popular in the traer sense of the word. It must continue to be one-man rule.”” 7 


16. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of 29th February 1912 : — | 


* The summary. rejection of the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu’ s Special 
wl beve ston. Wold. tke ine fully expected. ag are legislation the Govern- 
ment have st followed the line of t- resieeae are instances of 

: in the teeth of the bitterest opposition. instance was the 


The Special Marriage Bul 


‘v 


courageous : ‘ 
of Consent Act. ‘That measure did not originate withthe 6 Government at all. It sca 


conceived by ar 
ste te Green ab having rele rae 


the Government fi ht their battle. The Bill was oppo tooth and nail, 


but the measure Was passed. measure of social 


n. Mr- Basu’s measure nie a emall one and 


vt Pee ayes of the on of 1872. As he 1 showed, it had had a much better 


See Wotmatia of octal reform nd bad : approved in many quarters, 
Bat Ge vernment did not care to incur odium or opposition in connection with ‘@ nieasure’ 
which sey hd had not initiated, and co the Bill was thrown overboard without ceremony” 


VII. —GENERAL ADuIrIsTRATION, 
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failed to cope with ihe eibustion.: 


: % The’ following is “from the ‘ein 
oe (Lahore), of 25th February 1912 :— - 


" liar form of dishonesty, which might betermed rather an unlimited ity of 
deluding pa ary into a semi-belief eh a. given.state- of-affairs does or dees nohaciet, dn onder 
the more easily to be able to persuade others that it does or does not exist,-as’the case “may be, 
Would’seem to be essential'to success in politics. ‘No‘one'who has followed the controversy 
between Mr. Mackarness-on'the one ‘hand in’the‘name of -justice ‘and Mr. ‘Montagu on ‘the 
asher in: nnd name of Government over the marl — qeetion of Police confessions. and who 


ess 
tem which allows a 

sei to say that an perp 
— rdle to vay tnt but few will admit that the mparhord. arp of the trivial amendment of ope 
dure proposed by him—and by others before him—will set at rest for ever the boge 
police mnttpractices; ; moreover, it is difficult to sup that a mere amertiment in Jon. 
rendering .confessions, made to the police inadmissible in evidence will in any way Slimane 
the ‘efficiency and-detective ability of the police force.’ ‘The problem is ‘more fundamental 
and its solution will not affect the “lies alone but the whole official clase—nay ‘the whole 
poptlation ‘of the country. We are told ‘that in ‘the old days justice ‘in ‘this country -was 
primitive and straightforward, that those who wrought pong Se ye ppeared of their own -aetord. 
hefore’ the ‘judge .and received : their punishment without Modern historians will 
have to record for posterity a different state of affairs; they will relate ‘the tortuous ways of 
the law, the delays and intrigues ever attendant upon and hindering “the administration ‘of 
justice. ‘The cause-of:the change is.tdo complicated to dizeuss:at the .present juncture, but 
itis probably 'to'be sought in the indiscriminate extension 6f European ;ideals to'.« .country 
waiith' had more suitable «ideals of «its sown based :on the experience .of thousands.of years. 
Europe has’ forced :its‘ereations.on.the East: but has failed. to:ereate.one esren tial thing “without 
which its creations are of little value. It has failed to create a new public opinion to replace 
the:old-and finds to its cost that: its rule without the active support of that Public + saga is 
at all times and in_all matters. ‘mnost difficult. : 


_ “That this is 60 is most strikingly demonstrated by the history of criminal slaalnle 
trition. ‘It is notorious that’ the: magistrate-eonducting a .case ‘is often ‘the conly :person in 
lis‘court who does not-know the true facts ’ ‘thereof. More wonderful ‘still :is the dnet :that 
even’ if' he does’ know: the real’state of -affairs, “he is omg to ‘make use. of his personal. 
knowledge, unless he can get it: corroborated ‘by ‘the witnesses who: ee before: him. 


3 Mr..Mackarness: appears to-be labouring under. the i impressio that a statement ‘by ». 
police. officer to the.effect, thatthe tom tobe boeing ps | isin , some Fem -binding ng apon the 
court, and dees. antzveem to, realise that. the ;withdrawal of the pele ‘by. the accused 
replaces the magistrate.in the quandary in. which he.began, nor.does he allow . sufloiently for 
the fact that.exeept inivery, raze.cases an. accused person always retracts his .conife 
if, a8 is, sometimes. the ease, he originally ms to:the police .cffic> . conducting the investi-. 
gation’ without, -Mabjected, to any -ki a asa oar Bisa ah that he sgves en 


vi | 
wee! _— and possible ill-treatment, at; the time, without, i many way dies 


‘Mr. Mackamess is doubtless actuated hy:the noblest jmotiver t jhe he thas ale 
realise that in India the accused, as a rule, so far from -being at a di att 2 , is fade fe 


in a favourable position owing’ to the scarcity: 61 unimpeachable jitnesses. S at any rate 
would seem to be the most reasonable conclusion to draw from the long réle of | cases of murder 


and violence, which end in acquittal or digeharge. becaupe eye- ‘witnesses are generally too much 
interested to give impartial evidence. | i Ss ‘ 


(  -MTtlis not'for the: p purpose 6f extracting cortfeesions ‘for ‘production ia’ Bort’ though 
there are.some exceptions — have eye ‘otoriety al -daubt—that the police resort to 
Violence and tartare Int main ining .w-re r-effigiency 

rne ares be serpin io ear that the detective go 
Md a yy it mn eT that. 


tion: and work. Wack Pind haa ics, 5 
ment Pinte Sa ete at Ne. 
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_ “Tt is only the clumsy inexperienced policeman whe is: content. with a confession | 
to, produce in court, but the.more efficient members of the. force extract the confession for 
their own use only and come. to court with a marvellous story :of clever detective work which — 
wing the admiration of allcencerned. What boots if the criminal then to say he was beaten, 
for has not the me Officer substantiated history by a vivid relation of every, detail which 
led him to the final capture of the guilty. person? Mr, Mackarness hag not grasped the 
crux ‘of the situation. Itis not tothe law he should go but tothe people. He should. 


initiate @ for ved which should reach the teeming millions. that.reside in Yillages removed 


from. the world, which should teach them the value of honesty and truth above all 
thi No legislation, no cfficial action, can build up public opinion, for the people regard 
the # and the official world as something outside their own sphere, to be tolerated when 
useful and outwitted when troublesome. It can scarcely be denied that the people 
do not give tha, assistance to the police and to the courts which . if is in their 
power. to give and which, if they claim justice as their due, it is thar duty to 
give. Public opinion, so far as it can be said to exist at all to-day, approves 
of the ecreening of an offender by his relatives and no less of the institution of 
_ false cases agaiost innocent persons by their rivals and enemies. It is shortsighted policy, 
even from @ selfish point of view, and is fast speeding towards the inevitable result of 
making the administration of justice impossible. It is the duty of Mr. Mackarness and his 
friends in India to set about the reform of public opinion, for net until the people realise 
that it ig best in the long run to tell the simple truth, not, till then can it be reasonably hoped. 
that the police will xefrain from their present methods of enquiry. It is easy to blame the 
police for irregular practices in the course of investigation and it is easy to blame thera for failure 
to throw light on the facts of a case, but it is not so easy for the police to satisfy their 
critics in both matters. The police are recruited from the people, are of the people'and know 
the people’s weakness and take advantage of it. No amount of tinkering with the law will 
make the people understand their duty and not till they have acquired snd deserve a re- 
putation for truthfulness will the necessity for primitive methods of investigation bé removed. . 
The remedy is in the power of the people.” | : 


19. The following is from the Tribune, 
dated 2nd March 1912 :— ce j | 


. . . * Although the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu had to withdraw his resolution - 
recommending the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the working of the police in 
India the object was partially gained by the sympathetic reception given to it by the Govern: - 
ment. . Sir — Craddock’s speech was particularly friendly, though he opposed the re- 
solution, The i Darbar has conclusively proved that if steps are taken the police in India 
can become as efficient and as well behaved as anywhere. The traffic that had ‘to be controlled 
at Delhi was the heaviest ever seen in any city in India, and yet there were scarcely any com- 
plaints of ill-treatment or corruption. The same policemen who are ill-behaved eleewhere were 
on their good behaviour in Delhi. They were carefully disciplined and trained for their duties, 
which they discharged satisfactorily. But as a body the police are capable of very considerable 


‘The Police in India. 


improvement still. In the Punjab cases are continually cropping. up in which hs icemen have 
been guilty of all kinds of offences, and it is only by constant supervision and the employment 


of a better clase of men that the police force in India can be really improved.” 
(d)— Education. 


_ 20. ‘Writing under the heading “ Hie § xcellency the Viewrty’s views 
| neue with regard to the pro Dacca University,” 
™ Decca University. — the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 20th Februszy ; 

1912, says that the views expressed by His Excellency the Viceroy before the’ 
Bengali deputation not only return a crushing reply to the objections raised ” 
against the establishment,of the proposed University by the entire Bengali 
community and some Anglo-Indian gentlemen, but also explain the future 
policy of. Government in respect of education. Next the paper endorses and. 
reproduces the Viceroy’s views under reference ; and remarks that the scheme 
of the Dacca University is asspredly satisfactory in all‘respects, and that those 
Who oppose it are narrow-minded and selfish. 3: A aati 


ae 91. The following is from the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of 24th Febru- 
Tie Gurubale, Kang, © | SFY 101 a : 


ypeatedly ssid that the seminary of @urwkule at Kangri (near H 


uctional institution of its kind not only in India Hut in the world. To be sac : 
nderatood. Great.men and great things have been misunderstood in all climes 
nd “Galileo, and Newton and every pure silt wise epirit that ever:took flevh 
gud Dayanand could not be exception to it. In fact to be great is to be 
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seunderstood hasbeen the law in the nattire of things, Being conscidué of the above law, 
wy ios douse alsin from entering into the controversies which some of the papers and 
specially the vernacular papers enter info, of course, ‘we believe that it 1s well'to remove : 
misunderstandings ; and we may hope to succeed in this mission of doing 80, when those who 
raise questions against an institution or @ princi ple are men of sincere impulse ‘and desirous 
of knowing a thing aright or arriving at onclusions, which may serve some useful purpose. 
Now to come from higher things to low ones; the nefarious propaganda set up by the noto. 
rious Urdu-writer against the Gurukula at Kangri, in whose favour very high opinions have 
been expressed from time to time by men of various colour and creeds, by men who are the 
best judges in matters educational and discipline. Need we tell our Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian contemporaries that Dharm Pal, the Editor of the Indra, has ever since his 
‘conversion to the Vedic-dharma, engaged himself in the dirty work of producing an unhealthy 
literature. ‘ If he was then writing against the Deva Samaj, he was seen next writing against 
a man, whom he once exalted tothe highest heaven, in short he is the man, on whose face 
ou find the words: #d-admirart stamped. It is. at the writing of this man, that a responsi:. 
7 ble and sane organ like the Khalsa Advocate has in a recent . issue asked the Governor of the 
. Gurukula to explain the situation. We assure our contemporary that there is nothing such 
) in the Gurukula as Dharmpal has been writing in the Jndra or as some of his evil geniuses 
have supplied him with wrong and damaging statements about the Kula. We are pained to 
gee that when the Khalsa Advocate and other critics of the Arya Samay know ‘full well, that 
Dharm Pal is an out and out enemy of the institution and is by his very nature capable of 
any mis-statements, lies and innovations, it is no wonder that his allegations against the Kula 
are mere inventions of his perverted intellegt.” 


* * $ * ? % * 


23, The following js from the Khalea Ad 


pxciet in the D-A. Vs College, gooate (Amritsar), of 23rd February 1913 ;— 


The ignoramuses who prune their feathers with the supreme sense of the consciousness 
of their own wisdom, while declaring themselves as Hindu-Sikhs may well chew the end over 
the treatment meted out to the Sikhs by Arya Samajists. There area few among them who 
are generally looked upon as men of great respectability. But it appears as if the predilection 
of maligning other faiths has hecome so vital a trait of their constitution that even the 


. ‘ 


Principal of the D.:A. V. Callege can not shake off the indurated habit. 


“We understand that the religious observances of the Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans 
werg travestied and ridiculed before the students and the staff under the eye of the Superin- ' 
tendent of the Boarding. House and the Pringipal. : 

“ Tt is 1eported that Bhagat Ishar Dass could not bear to gee these faiths heing thus 
flguted. So he cried out loudly that he was against the progress of such discipline, culture and 
instruction among the students. The hopes of the rising generation of the Samajists hooted 
him down with the shouts of ‘Shame’! ‘Shame’ ! | 


“ Bhagat Sahib mus: have heen sadly disappointed on beholding such a fruit growing on 
the tree whose nourishment has taken so much of his time, energy and resources. He must 
i. | have, in his heart of hearts asked himself whether these were the students of an institation of 

’ whose Maraging hody he had so Jong been President, 


As we said in one of our last issues, we cannot in the face of such facta believe that 
the Samajic papers like the ‘ Hindustan ’ and ‘Jhang Sial’ aye sincere in their oft-repeated 
wisheg of @ rapprochement between the Hindus and the Sikhs. They complain that the Sikhs 
do not place confidence in the Hindus, byt it is incidents like the one mentioned above that. 
compel ug to try to discriminate between Jacob’s voice and Esau’s hands. No occasion of 
hurting the religious susceptibilities of the Sikhs is let slip by. +Whether it is the anniversa 
of the cultured Party and a man like Misar Jaggat Singh wich the externality of a Sikh stan 
up te pervert the reading and sense of the gual yer or whether it is a festival like Lohri, the 
golden chance of traducing the Sikh Gurus and ridiculing the sublimity of their faith should. 
not he missed. Is there any other example of qn educational jngtitution dramatizing and 


ridiculing Nayog or Havan ? 
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When lecturing in the public, Lala Hans Raj’s elocution rises to the empyrean and his 
sense of communal and social virtues soars very. igh but it is a wonder that is could not 
realize the necessity of discipline in the cage of those who are given into his ¢ to be 
turned out with the perfections of Vedic Rishis. Alas that men could see the vital difference 
between practice and preaching, a Sy he ae 
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of Muhammadans o pport of 
Gokhale’s Elemen ation Bill the Observ 
(Lahore), of 24th February 1912, remarks :— 


€ 


: 


Messlmans and Hlementary Bdu- Saat: 
cation. aiacuxeen 
«m * ® * Tf the Bill is passed, it will compel the Muslims to be benefited equally 
with the Hindu, Sikh and Christian communities of the Punjab. But if it is not passed 
and there is little likelihood of ite being passed this year sae se for popular education 
continue to be made on a generous scale, of which we are assured, then self-interest would 
imperativel demand that energetic measures should be adopted by the Mnsalmans themselves 
to avail y of the grants and the new institutions which will be started in all parte of the 
Punjab. It is the duty of men of light and leading to rouse the large Muslim population in 
the Province to the necessity of sending their children to sehool and of not lagging behind in 
the raee for popular education on which India is entering in the same way as it is obligatory 
on parents to cdasate their children and to help in the diffusion of popular education on £0 
extensive scale that not a single child, male or female, of school-going age, may remain 
This, we are persuaded to think, can be achieyed in- one of two ways. Either the 
Musalmans may organise an Elementary Education League, as the Hindus of the Punjab have 
already done, for themselyes, and entrust it with the duty of starting primary schools, for 
both boys and girls, all over the Panjab and of spreading popular instruction among Muslim 
children, or the Anjuman-i-Himayet-i-Islam, in co-operation with other existing local Muslim 
jnstitutions, may be called upen to uhdertake the duty. * = *® * a gees 
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(f) — Railways and Communtcations. 


94. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 28th February 1912, makes the 
; following remarks in the course of an article on 
The Inchcape Committec. __ Mr, Gokhale’s resolution jn the Legislative _Oouncil 
on the Inchcape Committse ;— | 


* s ? * ae °. gs | 
As explained by Mr. Gokhale in his lucid speech there are two points. inyolved in this. 


business. One ia the interests of the tax-payers and the misapprehensions created among 
the public for want of authentic information. The other ig the position of the Government 


of India which hag been made to yield precedence toa private person, however eminent he. | 


may be. As regards the first, in the absence of authentic information it is hardly just to 

ans an the echo ot of India or the Secretary of State. But the presence ys the 

conference of both Sir James Meston and Mr. Clark establishes the gravity of -the questions 
discussed, and it is not possible for the Government to den Eheir ring on railway 

economics, The ed have a most legitimate grievance in this. hagg and we do not. 
think that the Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar in any way exaggerated public feeling when he said 

that ‘he was giving yoice to the extreme disappointment, indignation gnd alaym felt by all 
classes in this coyntry.’ ee . 

“ As the position of the Government this is the time in the history of the 
Government of India when we hear that in the adjudication of differences between itself and 
certain private companies a reference to a miniature Hague Tribunal has heen found indis- 
~— by the Secretary of State. Toeey it is the railway companies that refuge to abide 
by en — of the Governme .. and 6 the mediation of a pri 
it wi the mining companies, then the jute companies, | 
the tea and rubber “cg Where will the acceptance of th 
‘ differences’ lead the Government to? Surely Mr. Go 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 9ta MARCH 1912. 


™ 
mm 6 


No. | Name. Locality. 
gas ENGLISH. ee ~ : 
Dalty. 

1 | Tribune --- | Lahore Bihari Lal 
TRI-WEEKLY. 

2 | Panjabee -- | Lahore es | Mul Chand oes 
BI-WEEKLY. 

“ Observer ve. |, Lahore « | Nizamend-din 

4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi. .| J. R. Thapar és 


N eWn. 
WEEKLY. 


| Arya Patrika 


Harbinger one 


Khalsa Advocate 
FortTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu dais 


MonrtTHLY. 


D. A.-V. College Magazine... 


Formar Christian College 
Notes.# 
Practical Medicine* wee 


Punjab Educational Journal 
Punjab Mission News 
Ravi 


Review of Religions* 


Lahore 
Do. 


Amritsar: ees 


Lahore 


Do. 
Qadian (Gurdaspur): 
Lahore 


| 


Name of Publisher. 


Devi Chand 
Durga Parshad 
Bahadar Singh . 


Ishwar Das 


Saraswati Nath 


R. B. Mohan Lal 
Revd. Wigram 
Mr. B. M. Jones 


Qadian. 
Dev Rattan 


Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia, 


Circulation. 


1,758 copies. 
2,424 copies 


1,000 copies, 


650 copies. 
$00.——,, 
762 


i, see 


ke RET et oe 
a ne 


Science Grounded Religion... 


Teacher 


olin Dinga (Gujrat) Kanhaya Singh. ‘ 200 ,, 
DalLyY. 
18 | Akhbar-i-’Am - | Lahore: --- | Govind Sahai si 630 copies. 
19 | Paisa Akhbar eee Do. Abdul Aziz aie BGA. « 
20 | Watan 1 Do. Muhammad Insha Alla ... o00 
31 Zamindar Do. Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. ee eee 
Bi-WEBgEY. 
22 | Vakil. p ener 
eee mritsar ee Abdul Aziz eee 970 i . 
WREKLY. ’ — 
- | 
Afghan ++ | Peshawar +» | Saiyid Muhammad Abdalla | 500 copies... 
24 | Abl-i-Hadis vio) Reneliaie | aaa 925 
25 | Ahluwalia Gazette ot Be .. | Lehna Singh 600 
36 | Al-Moin Do. Mehraj-ud-din 
, | | se eee 
7 | Army News we | Ludhiana. vee | Hira Lal & Co. = 1,800 copies; » 
28 ; | 
Arorbans Gazette. YY) Amritsar eee ‘Tabh Singh oes 
29 | Arya Gazette e- | Lahore -. | Bhowani Das 5 
$0. | Badar peak | - ear 
ae oe | Qadian, Gurdaspur district | Muhammad Sadiq | 200 
is ? . 5 eee + 


* Not received during the 


month.. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY: THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 91a MARCH 1912-—conrinvzn. 


URDU—contTINvUED. 
| Weexty—continued. 


Bharat 


Civil and Military News ... 
. 1 Delhi 

sf Os 

. | Abbott-abad 


Curzon Gazette 
Delhi Gazette* 
Edward Gazette ® 
Hakam 

Haq 


Haq Pasand 


Hindu 
Hindustan 

Indar 

Islam 

Jhang Sial 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gazette 
Milap® 

Millat 

Mister Gazette 
Munir 

Musalman 

Nur 

Nur Afshan 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 

Punjab Advocate 
Punjab Samachar 


Rajput Gazette 


Municipal Gazette and Sada- 


i- Hind. 


Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak,,. | 


Shanti 


| Sialkot Paper 


Siraj-al-Akhbar 


. | Lyallpur 


_| Jullundar 


Ludhiana 


. | Qadian, Gurdaspur district 


Delhi 


Amritsar 


_| Lahore 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jhang 


Kapurthala 


. | Lahore 


Delhi 


Lahore 


Do. 


. | Shang 


Amritsar 


. | Qadian, Gurdaspur district 


Ludhiana 


| Lahore 


Do. 


Mianwali 


Lahore 


eee 


. | Rawalpindi 


Do. 
Do. 
| Bahawalpur 


Rewari 


Amritsar 


Sialkot 


-| Jhelum — 


. | Lahore 


. | Kishan Chand Mohan 
: Todar Mal 


Name of Publisher. 


. | Thakur Sheoratan Singh 


Saiyid Muhammad se 
Mirza Hairat a 
Sajjad Husain 
Muhammad Latif 

Yakub Ali 

Kasim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 

Ram Sarn Dutt 

Dharm Pal, B.A. 

Abdul Latif 

Prabh Dyal 

Hamid Husain 

Amar Singh 

Bulaki Das 


_ | Jawahar Lal 


Shuja Ulla 
Ali Bakhsh 
Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-ulla eee 


Muhammad Yusaf age 
Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 
Abdul Azis 


Krishan 


Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal 

Thakur Sukhram Das 
Din Muhammad 


. | Maulvi Ata Ullah 


Safdar Hussain 
Rulia Ram 


Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
Mumtaz Ali 


Circulation. 


8,070 copies, 


200 copies. 
2,962 , 
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200 
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~ 
Natt RRR, 4. Ger + ee te 


* Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 9a MARCH 1912—cONCLUDED. 


+ ee - 
eG 
a 


ns | 
Ne. | Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
URDU —conciupkrD. 
WEEkKLy—concluded. 

67 | Victoria Paper » ? Sialkot --- | Gian Chand eee 600 copies, 

68 | Wafadar* »-- | Lahore .»» | Fazaleud-din oe 600 -,, 

69 | Waat 0) ee ... | Ali Husain ies 200; 

70! Watan - | Do. ... | Muhammad Insha U Jlah... 4,800 - » 

7)  nitadie we}: Da ... | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. ...] ~ 7 

FoRrTNIGHTLY. 

72 | Biwah Samachar® »»e | Lahore .-» | Ram Chand me 300 copies. 

73 | Kam Dhenu »» | Ludhiana --» | Daulat Ram aie ees 

74 | Mobyal Gazette ». | Kala, Jhelam district ... | Mehta Sham Das eis 250 . 

MonrTHLY. 

75 | Arorbans Parkash® -«» | Lahore - | Salig Ram os: 200 copies, 

76 | Arya Musafir ee | Jullundur e+ | Wazir Chand vee 1,300 .,, 

74 | Indar® eo | Lahore -«. | Dharampal, B.A. ‘an 3,000 , 
78 | Jauhar ee. | Amritsar -- | Muhammad Ismail Khan 200 _,, 

79 | Kakezai Social Reformer ... | Lahore . ees | Fazl Din as 200 .. « 

80 | Makhzan »- | Delhi »- | Abdal Kadir wie | 4,000 , 

81 | Rafiq ...| Lahore «+. | Charinji Lal i — ao 

82 | Sadhu i oe ee. | Sheobart Lal one 500 , 

83 per oe ae --- | Kanhya Lal ane | 250 

84 | Raghbir Patrika on oe | e- | Prab Dial : oo: 500 ,, 

85 | Zaban® : va. ) Delhi ... | Hamid Hasain  . 

| GURMUKHI. 
WEEKLY. 

86 | Khalsa Sewak ... | Amritsar ... | Jiwan Singh ne 1,000 copies. 

87 | Punjab Reporter* wk ae + | Ganda Singh aes | ce 

88 | Panjabi Surma ... | Lahore ... | Gian Chand "eee 1,000 copies. 


* Not received during the week. 
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I— PoLitIcs. 


(a)— Foreign. 


1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 6th March 1912, publishes an 
: article headed “An animating voice from Con- 
Rages aot Fee. stantinople.” The Turco-Italian War, says this 
paper, has convinced all non-Muslims of the reality of their brotherhood and 
_ of the staggering fact that, if a Muhammadan is put to trouble in any part 
of the world, his co-religionists everywhere feel as if they themselves were 
the party affected. Continuing, it says that Government cannot be sufficiently 
thanked for having permitted Indian Muhammadans to render (pecuniary) 
help to Muslim sufferers in Tripoli, as also for the matchless freedom of speech 
enjoyed by them under its rule. They have also the King Emperor's and 
bis Government’s assurance that they form a distinguished part of ‘“ The 
British democracy”; and that they have the right to express their views in 
regard to the Empire’s foreign affairs, especially on questions affecting their 
position as members of the worldwide Muslim brotherhood. After remarking 
that the blessings enjoyed by them under the Union Jack have been deepening 
their love for Great Britain, the Editor says that his feelings of loyalty eng 8 
ed him to devote his best efforts to establishing friendly relations between the 
British Government and the Islamic world. Constantinople, being the 
centre of Muhammadan greatness and glory, an improvement in the relations - 
between it and London is likely, not only to ensure the peace of the world, 
but also to secure peace for the Muhammadans of India. In November last 
an opportunity for the accomplishment of the great object he has at heart 
presented itself. A friend of his wrote to him from Bombay that Maulana 
Abdul Wahab bin Qirtas, who represents Bussorah in the Turkish Parliament 
and wason the point of returning to Constantinople after having stayed in 
Bombay for some time, had expressed a wish toread the Zamindar. The 
Editor was very glad to send his paper tothe Maulana at his Constantinople 
address ; and also wrote a lengthy letter to him, in which he revealed the heart- 
felt desire of Indian Muhammadans for a true friendship between the British 
and Turkish Governments. The Maulana was also requested to use his influ- 
enve with members of Parliament, newspaper Editors, and (other) public men 
with a view to bringing about the desired result. He has now vouchsafed a 
reply, which was not, however, received till the 8rd instant, although it is 
dated the 16th January last. After asking whether the Director-General of 
Post Offices will throw light on this matter, the Editor publishes the reply, 
in which the writer expresses great interest in the Zamindar and intimates 
that he has directed his Bombay agent, named Muhammad-ul-Faizan, to pay 
the subscription. As to his interest in Indian affairs, he states that 65 years 
ago Sheikh Isa, his uncle and the head of the Qirtas family, migrated to 
Calcutta, where he entered into trade, made a great name for himself, and was 
highly respected by the authorities and the leading residents of the Metropolis. 
Some time after he left Calcutta, and went to Bombay to live with his brother 
Sheikh Abdul Razzaq. Here, also, he enjoyed such respect from Government 
that he received the title of Khan Bahadur and a sword of honour. This 
is how the writer got a chance to travel in some parts of India. He stayed 
at Calcutta for some five years, and there acquired some knowledge of Urdu 
and English. On his return to Bussorah he was elected a member of the 
Busso Council, on which he served for four years, and rendered several 
services to his country. Then came the revolution of 1908, and, as he now 
had greater opportunities than before, he became a member of the committee 
of Union and Progress. Heand some other person (Zit. we) established a club: 
at Bussorah, of which he was several times elected president. It occurred to. 
oe last year that he had better leave his country for two or three years, “so. 
at everything might be settled according to his wishes.” Accordingly, he 
wens to Bombay and thence to Egypt. While in the latter country. he came to. 
now that he had-been elected as member for Bussorah, contrary to his wishes. 
ae silent for some time; but, at the repeated requests: of his friends, 
He hare ge to the wishes of his countrymen and left for Constantinople. 
nished several pieces of information to the Turkish Parliament 
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last year; and if his suggestion had been accepted much benefit would 
have accrued to Turkey. Continuing the writer craves leave, in his 
capacity as a member of the Turkish Parliament, to thank all those Indian 
and Afghan co-religionists, “Saat His Majesty the Amir, for: the 
sympathy which they have displayed with “us’’ in connection with 
the Turco-Italian War. It has highly pleased the Osmanlis and all (other) 
Muhammadans of the world to see that their Afghan and Indian brethren 

articipate in their sorrows and joys, and have rendered (Turkey) all possible 
Rely against the savage and bloodthirsty Government of ys The writer 
further reports that the Turkish Parliament has unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion tendering thanks to the Muhammadans of India. He adds that this is not 
the first time that ‘“ we’’ have seen or heard of their sincere sympathy with the 
Turkish Caliphate : they have several times afforded proof of their heartfelt love 
for the Sultan, and this is writ large in the history of Muhammadans. 
Next the writer thanks the British Government for not interfering with the 
feelings of sympathy the Musalmans of this country entertain towards the 
Turkish Government. He also considers it his duty to pray for long life to the 
King Emperor George V and His Majesty’s consort. Proceeding he takes ex- 
ception to the British Government's treatment of his poor Persian co-religionists ; 
and says that Great Britain should not interfere in Persian affairs to such an 
extent as to raise the suspicion among Muhammadans that she wishes to 
convert Persia into a second Egypt. She undoubtedly has the power to take 
possession of the small independent Muslim Kingdoms; but she may rest 
assured that, by doing so, she would forfeit the heartfelt love of 30 crores of 
Muhammadans. The writer further remarks that, ever since his arrival in 
Constantinople, he has missed no opportunity of proving to his Parliamentary 
friends and members of the Cabinet that it is to the interests of the Turks to 
establish friendly relations with the British Government in all matters. After 
remarking that some statesmen connected with the British Government have 
created misunderstanding between it and the Turkish Government, he states 
that the reports so far submitted by him to the Turkish Parliament are of two 
kinds—those that deal with the reforms called for in Irak, Mosul, Najad and 
the Turkish tlakas on the Persian Gulf, and those that speak of the duties the 
Turkish Government owes to Indian Muhammadans. In the latter reports 
he has, among other things, made the following requests to (his) Govern- 
ment :— : 


(1) That it should abolish the tax imposed on Indian pilgrims (to the 
Hedjaz). , 


(2) That it should post Urdu-knowing officials to Jeddah and Mecca, 
so that they may prove of help to Indian pilgrims and end the 
ill-treatment which the latter have to suffer at the hands of 
coolies, camel-drivers, &c. | 


(3) That new consulates should be established at Lahore, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras, Karachi and Allahabad; care being taken that 
the consuls posted to these places and to all other Islamic 
countries (sic!) should be able men and strict followers of 
their religion. 


(4) That a mosque should be erected in Bombay in the name of the 
Turkish Caliphate. 


(5) That medals and (other) marks of distin ction skould be conferred 
upon those (? Indian Muhammadans) who have given money 
in aid of the Turkish navy and the Red Crescent Society. 


(6) That an Urdu newspaper, supported by Indian Muhammadans, 
should be started at Constantinople or at Bombay under the 
editorship of the Turkish Consul and with the object of supply- 
ing correct information about the Turkish Kingdom. 


As to the Editor’s query about the Turkish press, the writer is of opinioz 
that the Tanin and the Sahab are the best papers as regards ‘ journalistic 
objects.” The writer promises to inform the Directors of these papers of the 
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Gamindar’s address, and to ask them to exchange their journals, As regards 
age rtick inquiry about the address of some agency which could daily 
send him news about the (Turco-Italian) war, he promises to speak with the 
“Directors of such agencies. In conclusion he again expresses good wishes 


(lit. sympathy) for the British Government, and says that it is his heartfelt 
desire that friendly relations may be established between Turkey and England. 


9. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 2nd March 1912, says that France 
: has expressed her willingness to act in concert with 
— other powers to bring the Turco-Italian War to 
anend. After remarking that the cablegram has filled his heart with feelings 
of indignation, the Editor reports that, according to an Arabic newspaper, 
the Czar is of opinion that the war should be terminated, Tripoli and Derna 
being made over to the Italians. All this, he adds, would show that civilised 
Europe means to exert pressure on the Turks (to end hostilities). The whites 
can never bear to see savage and Asiatic races like the Arabs and Turks 
vanquishing a white power. With the exception of England, all the powers 
(of Europe) are chips of the same block. 3 


3. The Watan (Lahore), of the 26th February 1912, reproduces 
. the Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk’s recent letter in the 
ee Aligarh Institute Gazette on the subject of 
the alleged announcement by the London Times of Italy’s intention to bombard 
the Kaaba and the Prophet’s tomb. Commenting on the same, it says that, 
to the best of its knowledge, the statement has appeared neither in the Times 
nor in any other English paper. Indeed when Italy herself has not indulged 
in the threat, how could the Zimes have had the foolishness to make the 
assertion imputed to it ? : 


4. Writing under the heading “Italian brigandage,” the Watan 
‘The Turco-Italian War. 


(Lahore), of the 2nd March 1912, refers to the 
proposals which have, according to Reuter, been 
put forward by Russia on the subject of mediation between Turkey and Italy. 
Some time back also, it adds, Russia asked the powers to mediate between the 
combatants ; but her suggestion was rejected by the Turks with the contempt 
that it deserved. Continuing, it observes that if Germany, Austria, France 
and England also were to join Russia, the Turkish Government would be con- 
fronted with a most difficult problem. There would, howéver, be no fear of 
these powers resorting to force in the event of the Turks not yielding to them ; 
otherwise the Turks would probably refer the matter to the arbitrament of the 
sword. In the latter case (which God forbid!) the war in Tripoli would prove 
the fore-runner of the day of judgment. 


5. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 4th March 1912, 

es nln publishes a note headed ‘Oppression on Muham- 
madans in Crete.” The paper condemns the ill- 
treatment to which the Christians of Crete have been subjecting their 
Muhammadan neighbours. It also praises the protecting powers—France, 


agent, Russia, and Italy—for not countenancing the annexation of Crete to 
reece, 


6. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 27th February 1912, publishes 
jaltererteesner an article headed. “The Indian population in 
South Africa.” Adverting to the recent discussion 
in the Upper Chamber, the paper says that there is no Indian who can fail 
to appreciate the “stirring objections ” put forward by Lord Ampthill. 
Experience has, however, shown that it is inadvisable to foment excitement 
in connection with questions like the one referred to; while, at the same time, 
the native adage concerning the witness who shows more activity than the 
complainant appears to appl to Lord Ampthill’s cham ionship (of the cause 
of Indian immigrants in South Africa). His Lordship’s remark that: the 
benefits of the Darbar-are being neutralized by indifference ‘to the discontent 
prevalent among the aforesaid immigrants must also be characterised as 
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ill-timed: The paper’théen goes on to say that the efforts of Indian ‘leaders. in 
South Africa have proved effective ; and that these gentlemen are satisfied. with 
the (Immigration) Bill which has been prepared by the local authorities. 
Next.it refers to the speeches made by Lords Selborne and Crewe jn rep] 
to Lord Ampthill’s remarks, and says that the Secretary of State for India h 

shown himself mindful of the interests of the people of this country. When,.it 
adds, Indians are subjected to the same restrictions in Canada and Australia, why 
should South Africa (alone) be pilloried? After observing that Lord Ampthill 
had:to keep his peace (in the end), it remarks that the interests of Indians are 
undoubtedly in the best hands. | ae 


Pareenr ¢  We 7. The following is from the Tribune 
Indentured Jabour. (Lahore), st the Oth ‘Mae 1929 +. ribune 


‘The rejection of Mr. Gokhale’s resolution on the prohibition of indentured labour . 
by 33-votes to 22 places the Government of India wholly in the wrong. Every Indian non- 
official. member spoke and voted for the resolution. There was no difference between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, between independent and other members. Even the Hon’ble Captain 
Umar Hyat Khan Tiwana emphatically supported the resolution. Mr. Shafi rightly said 
that the entire Muhammadan community was in favour of the resolution. The All-India 
Muslim League meeting passed a resolution to that effect. The Congress has repeatedly done 
eo. And yet the Government would not accept the resolution, Under what’ conditions is 
the unanimous and emphatic desire of the whole country to be accepted? As Mr. Gokhale 
said, non-official members would bring the question forward again and again until this 
iniquitous form of labour is done away with altogether. Let Hindus and Muhammadans do 
it by turns and let the whole country be awakened on this subject, and the Government’ will 
have no alternative but to remove this grave evil which is a humiliation to the national self- 
respect of India.” 


The same paper, publishes the following in the course of a leading 
article in its issue of 8th March 1912 :— | 


“ The debate on the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s resolution for the prohibition of indentured 
labour will live long in history. By reason of its rejection it will live longer than it would 
have done by its acceptance, and the manner of rejection is in itself no small incentive to us 
to put forth all our efforts in order to remove a national stain. ¥. oe 
The explanations and arguments of the Hon’ble Mr. Clark themselves prove how untenable is 
the position of the Government and how arbitrary the rejection of the recommendations, iz 
spite‘of the remarkable unanamity which prevails among every section of the Indisn com- 
munity in the Couneil Chamber and outside. The indentured system, as Mr. Gokhale describes 
it, is a monstrous system, ‘ iniquitous in itself, based upon fraud and maintained by force.’ It 
is, aS Sir Vithaldas Thakersey says, ‘ an outrage on humanity’; it isa system which, as Mr. 
Shafi says, transforms the very protectors of immigrants into protectors of their tyrannous 
employers. en 


“ But nothing has induced the Government to consider the popular view of the question: 
We do not: mean to say that Government has declined to examine the question. It has examin- 
ed it not however from India’s point of view and in the permanent interest of India, but from 
the point of view of British capitalists and in the interests of the colonies: In fact Mr. Clark 
by his explanation seems to confess that this is the attitude of the Government towards this 
question. Mr. Clark tried to fasten on Mr. Gokhale the charge of not having approached the 
question with an ‘ unbiased mind.” But we vainly scan his lengthy speech for a model of 
‘unbiased ’ exposition on behalf of a Government which is the trustee of a nation in the 
School of British Liberalism. Towards the close of his speech he said he held no brief for the 
“indentured labourer ’—meaning probably the system of indentured labour. ‘Yet he main- 
tained that in the opinion of the Government of India the moral effect of the system on its 
victims was not reason enough ‘ to harm and put an end to it.?’ Without any offence may we 
inquire whether Huropear nations will permit recruitment under the indentured system for the 
benefit of South Africa, Australia, Canada or any of the South American Republics. If 
the indentured system is no more than a ‘ free contract ’ why should not the great body of the 
unemployed and unemployable Englishmen and Scotchmen be sent to the several colonies to 
acquire freehold property at the termination of the period of indenture ? - It may be that the 
symbol of slavery is force with the knout of ‘the slaveholder playing freely upon the bare- 
backs of the wretched men and women, but the symbol of the so-called ‘ free contract ” 
under the indentured system is the legalizing of forms of’ force described as illegal in civilized 
eountries. In spite of the unreasoning attitude of the Government we have the views of 
Englishmen to the contrary. Some of them like Mr. Bateson have been Magistrates in the 
Colonies, and condemn the system as ‘ civilized ’ slavery. Mr. Bateson is now a Judge in 
Egypt, but’ was a Magistrate in Mauritius. -He is reported-to have stated that the planters 
of that Colony had converted him into a machine for sending Indian labourers to jail for mere 
eivil torts such as.absence from work, refusal to go to hospitat when ill, non-completion of 
tasks, to be handcuffed as criminals and kept in jail with criminals,”” se 
% * * we * « | a % 
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The following on the same subject hag been published by the 


Pan 
or slavery ” :— 


“¢ * * For the last sevent five years this system has been in force and now the 


Indias have come to know all the degradation it involves. There is not a single 


ople of | , 
people o humane and just citizen in this country who does not wish to end this revolting 


‘patriotic, 
system of ich 
earn in this country.’ After all, a man does not live for wages alone, At any rate, the 
Indian does not, whatever the other nations may think. If a man cannot work with self- 
respect, with ordinary relaxations, and human comforts and fairness of treatment, he certainly 
must not be led to become a semi-slave in a foreign country, for the sake of wages, enterprise, 
new surroundings, &c. Every Indian non-official member of the Council spoke strongly 
acainst the system and supported Mr. Gokhale’s resolution, That shows how strongly the 
people of India feel the cruelties and indignities heaped upon their poor and humble brethren 
recruited in the manner described. Mr. Muhammad Shafi observed that the Muhammadan 
community was unanimously in fayour of the resolution. Even Malik Umar Hyat Khan 
supported the resolution and observed ‘ when cent per cent. of the population are agreed the 
Government should be on our side or else you won’t be our Government.’ Although this 
remark produced some laughter, it is nevertheless prompted by a strong desire to obtain the 
sympathy and prompt action of the Government for the pate of the people. If the unani- 
mous opinion of a nation so large as Indians, even though hopelessly divided on many matters, 
does count it ought to impress the Government of India of the temper and tendencies of the 


people, It is impolitio to ignore a plea eo strongly made,”’ 
(b)— Home. 


8. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 27th February 1912, publishes 

_. an article headed “ Debate in the House of Lords 

PD mgs oth Lords on the adminis- 6) the new administrative changes.” Writing on 
the above subject, the paper says that it is only 

natural that loyal Indians should regard Lord Curzon’s protest as going wholly 
against their traditions of loyalty, and that they should consider it inadvisable 


and unstatesmanlike to oppose the changes which the King Emperor considers 


as calculated to promote the welfare of India and her children. The general 
Indian public cannot understand the niceties of the British constitution, and 
looks upon its sovereign as the fountain-head of all authority. If, therefore, 
the protest from Lord Curzon and his party leads to the rejection of the 


Parliamentary Bill concerning the changes referred to (which God forbid !),- 
there will be a fear of the King-Emperor’s prestige in India being greatly 


damaged. 


The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the 28th February 1912, depre- 


cates Lord Curzon’s conduct in having looked at the changes from a personal 
standpoint. It also characterises his anger at the annulment of the Partition 
of Bengal as misplaced ; while it says that, in his attempt to throw a veil over 
his mistake in having divided Bengal, His Lordship 8 to indulge in deplor- 
able mis-statements and to make strenuous efforts to cause disunion between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 


9. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of a Baik March 1912, publishes a 
” | communication | “Keeping aloof from 

aioe ont yetinn olitics or suicide,’ The writer, Bhai Gyan Singh, 
a former Editor of the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), contends that religion and 
politics are synonymous. Those Sikh (Jit. our) leaders, he adds, who have been 
eschewing polities from personal considerations are engaged in sweeping their 
community off the earth's surface: It is wholly absurd to think that it is a 
great sin to meddle with politics which cannot be confounded with sedition 
and rebellion, Has there been any religious sect in the world which held itself 
aloof from politics and still managed to maintain a lengthy existence ? Every. 
page of the history of Christianity is redolent of politics, and this is why the 
followers of Christ are rich in blessings of all descriptions ; while Indians— espe- 
cially Sikhs, who have for some time past regarded politics as a bogey—are 
being involved in degradation. The writer then enquires whether religion has 
never been abused ; and by way of reply asks what great sin is there that was not 
committed in the name of Islam under the Muhammadan rule. This did Hof 


‘ ‘ 


‘abee (Lahore), of 7th March 1912, under the heading “ Indentured labour 


‘ benefiting Indian labourers by obtaining for them wages which they could not . 


ti 
i : ; 
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lessen the worth of religion ; and, similarly, the responsibility for the excesses 
committed by those who take part‘in political movements does not rest with 
politics. Continuing, he says that if Sikhs (le¢. you) desire to preserve their 
community, they should remember that they cannot achieve this result by 
eschewing politics. They should employ lawful means to safeguard their 
legitimate rights, and should educate their children to take part in political 
matters. 


10. In commenting upon the financial statement for 1912-13 -the 
Tribune (Lahore), of 3rd March 1912, makes the 
following remarks in the course of a leading 
article :— 


The financial statement. 


‘Few persons can read the Hon’ble Financial Member’s speech delivered on the Ist 
instant on the occasion of presenting the Financial Statement for 1912-18, without beine 
struck with its remarkable features. The partial failure of the monsoon, the extraordinary 
expenditure of the year consequent onthe Royal visit, the speeches in Parliament and the 
Chinese revolution had all prepared the mind of the tax-payer for a cheerless if not dismal 
account with the prospect of additional taxation. Even so great an authority as Mr. Montagu, 
the Under-Secretary, was impressed with the need for caution and circumspection, and Lord 
Crewe, without being unduly pessimistic, had declined to accept Lord Curzon’s dictum of 
unalloyed prosperity. Of course, as regards particular heads of revenue and expenditure, 
there were differences of opinion this time last year, and the Finance Member was criticised 
for his nervousness and needless caution in preparing estimates. Even when the effects of 
unfavourable seasons were more or less definite there were seers whose financial vision was 
uaclouded and who were therefore able to see far beyond these and similar troubles visible to 
all. In the result, however, the adjustment of the financial conditions has been more or 
less dramatic and is full of happy auguries for the future. Whatever be its significance to 
the few who are critically disposed, it is certainly attractive and pleasant, and in perfect 
keeping with the momentous changes announced at Delhi. For the happy ending of the 
financial year the tax-payer should be thankful to opium, to the Royal visit and to the general 
elasticity of trade. Reserving an examination of the details we cannot help repeating 
our protest against the familiar method of underestimating revenue and overestimating 
expenditure. Last year we madea firm though respectful protest and stated that the low 
estimates under opium, railways and customs were not justified. Our predictions have been 
fulfilled to the letter. The hesitancy of Sir Fleetwood Wilson has served to prodace results 
almost dramatic in the realms of finance, but we venture to think that the method is wanting 
in soundness and therefore wanting in justice to the tax-payer. However, in wishing him 
good fortune for the ensuing year we offer ty him and to the Government of Lord Hardinge 
our respectful congratulations on the beginnings of an era of financial reform. The masterly 
retrospect appended to the speech affords ample evidence of the scrutiny and judgment of the 
Finance Minister, and we have pleasure in commanding the financial statement to the careful 
study of every one interested in good government.” 


II.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


es : 11. The following is from the Tribune 
Crime in the North-West Frontier (Lahor e), of 5th March 1912 :— 


Province. 


~ a, <a” 
" m 


Sir Henry McMahon’s answer to the Hon’ble Mr. S. Sinha’s question on this subject 
is unconvincing and unsatisfactory. He admits the increase of crime and regrets it also. 
But in the same breath he speaks of ‘ the growth of civilization across the border’ and says 
on the strength of Sir George Roos-Keppel’s opinion, that the Police are ‘much more efficient 
than formerly.’ Civilization may give rise to a civilized form of crime. Strangely enough 
we find the Government stating that it predisposes people to outlawry. ‘ Outlawry,’ it seems 
‘is beginning to lose its most terrifying features, and there is consequently an increased 
tendency for the people to take the law into their own hands, trusting either to outlawry or 
to the belief that the fear of reprisal will render not forthcoming the amount of proof which 
the law requires.’ This then is the measure of the growth of civilization across the border. 
It is however doubtful whether the Government of'India ‘is satisfied with this palpably 
absurd explanation of the Chief Commissioner. Affairs in the Frontier Province are, on the 
Government’s own showing, becoming desperate, and the Local Government practically confesses 
defeat at the hands of the outlaws, Sir George Roos-Keppel has the coolness to say that the 
fault appears to be not with the Police. . . . . but with the system which compels the 
Police to interfere in many cases in which the State is not really concerned. But he stops 
short of mentioning the cases with which the State is not concerned, and yet allows its 
agents to interfere and court reprisals from the ‘civilized’ outlaws. It is impossible to 
reconcile these conflicting statements. They only indicate the perplexities of the Local 
Government. The outlaws have transmitted their influence far into the interior. Even 
Peshawar the headquarters of the Government is repeatedly menaced by the bandits. These 
depredations of the trans-frontier outlaws were unknown in Peshawar when it .was subject 
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‘sh Government. Certainly thirty years ago crime in that part of the Province 
se bagi and it is a ccusl mockery to attribute ‘recrudescence’ to growth of | 
civilization, A correspondent, whose letter we publish to-day, quotes chapter and verse to 
disprove the ridiculous : contention of the Chief Commissioner, Last week the Peshawar 
correspondent of the Proneer complained bitterly of the appalling increase of crime in the 
cantonment. . There is no longer any doubt that Sir George : Roos-K eppel has failed in his 
efforts to combat the evil, and nota little of the existing trouble is due to the Frontier Police 
itself, Of course the jirgas have their own-share of blame, but the main fault lies in the 
system of recruitment to the Police, with its sympathies and antipathies. Unless the Gov- 
ernment recognises this and alters the system, mere tinkering with the law will not by itself 
be enough .to-deal effectively with the growing evil. THe longer the reform of the Police 
is delayed, the more emboldened will:the lawless classes become-and the more difficult will 


1 


it be to deal with their ‘civilized’ ways of defying both law and. the limbs of the law. In 
the meantime it should be recognised the sufferers are mainly the law-abiding Hindus who 
promote trade and spread British influence.” : | 


ITI.—NATIVE STATES. 


12. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 2nd March 1912, has an 
sh ee article headed “A detailed account of a past 
—— painful dacoity in the Jammu State: worthy of 
the attention of the Government of India.” Adverting to the Jammu dacoity 
case (vide paragraph 12 of Selections No. 7) the: wg complains that the 
Paisa Akhbar has charged the State Courts, nay, the Maharaja himself, with 
religious bigotry. After remarking that the Islamic’ Kashmiri Darpan has 
supported the Patsa Akhbar, it says that the Government of India should 
vindicate the ‘world-famed British sense of justice by reconsidering its order. 
This would also render it impossible for any subject of the Kashmir State to 
display in future such “dreadful courage.” The order of the Government: of 
India has caused feelings of deep uneasiness and disappointment in several 
parts of the State. Muhammadans greatly out-number Hindus in Jammu 
and Kashmir; and if the above order is upheld there will be a great fear of 
more serious occurrences than even the dacoity in question. Next the paper 
publishes a detailed account of the dacoity, from which it would appear that 
Hayat Ali Khan, a jagirdar of Mouza Kasmagh, in the Mirpur district, forcibly 
converted a Hindu goldsmith’s wife, of whom he had become enamoured, to 
Islam. The cdése was taken into court and the woman’s father was sum- 
moned to give evidence on behalf of the prosecution. Before, however, he 
could do so his house was visited by dacoits, who wounded him and three other 
persons. His son, who was removed to the. hospital at Jhelum, stated in his 
dying deposition to Mir Ibadulla, a first class Magistrate, that he had identified 
the accused as being the dacoits. His statement was corroborated by several 
other: persons; while Sheikh Imam-ud-din, Superintendent of Police, who 
conducted the investigation, recorded the opinion that Hayat Ali Khan had 
killed Jagat Singh owing to the fact that the latter had to give evidence in 
his daughter’s case. The paper further states that nearly eight Muhammadans 
gave evidence against Hayat Ali Khan, while the assessors consisted of one 
Hindu and one Parsee gentleman. After expressing surprise that the Paisa 
Akhbar should still have made a Hindu-Muhammadan question of the case, 
it says that His Excellency the Viceroy has perhaps been misled, for otherwise 
all the accused would not have been acquitted in face of thé. existence of very 
strong evidence against them. a 


: 13. The following is from the Tribune 
died (Lahore) of 5th March 1912 :-— 


“From the day of that unfortunate incident at the Imperial Darbar at Delhi the 
.Gaekwar of Baroda has been discussed everywhere and fromevery point of view. It should 
have terminated with the publication of his letter of apology to the Viceroy, but the whole 
trouble really began with it, and there seems to be no prospect of its coming to an end. So 
far as. the Press in India is concerned it treated the whole affair very well and suggested that it 
Should be forgotten. But the savage attack in the Times embellished with the grossest in- 
‘Sinuations against the Maharaja’s loyalty and accusing him of having personal relations with 
.&@ man like Krishnavarma, gave a new and wholly unexpected impetus to the campaign of 
calumny. All fair-minded people recognised that His Highness was being undeservedly 
"maligned, but there was no abatement of the bitterness manifested against him. An Anglo- 
Indian lady, the wife of a doctor, was heard to say that the Gaekwar should have been shot 
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jv recent! at a club which shall be nameless the portrait of. the Maharaja 
pea 8 dows fron the wall and trampled ‘under foot. The Rajput,;® monthly journal, 
edited by an Indian in London, says ‘the Gaekwar has disgraced himself for ever. The. 


chara in the Feb number of the Review of Reviews is of the Gaekwar of 
Berd, be yey sketch is poe 4 whole sympathetic. There is ‘hardly any doubt that the evil 
atar of the Maharaja is just now in the ascendant, and three things have contributed to it. 
The first is the Darbar incident itself, the second is his being co-respondent in a divorce case, 
intelligence of which was received in Delhi on the afternoon of the day on which the Darbar 
was held, and the third is the proposed marriage between his only daughter and the Maharaja 
Scindhia, whose first wifeis living. As regards the Darbar incident it 1s & matter that rests 
between the Maharaja and the Government of India, and it was practically closed by the 
publication of the Maharaja’s letter to the Viceroy. The proposed marriage of Princess 
Indiraraja with the Maharaja Scindhia has been broken off. The divorce case is most unfortu- 
nate, but nothing can be done to wipe out the scandal of it. The Maharaja will live down. 
his present difficulties, but he will not regain what he has lost in public esteem and admiras - 
tion,” as ? 


V.—Native SOCIETIES AND Reticious Matters. 


14. The Indar (Lahore), of the 1st March 1912, publishes a paragraph 
headed “The auspicious beginning of the new. 
Tae Sees Sey movement in Lahore.” It has gratified the Editor 
to see that the pledge form (vide paragraph 8 of Selections No. 9) designed by 
him for Aryas are already being signed at Lahore. The idea, he adds, has been 
welcomed by sensible and religious people; while there are three Lahore Editors 
among those who have so far signed the pledge. Next he suggests that a series 
of lectures should be delivered at Lahore on the subjects mentioned in the. 
pledge-form, religious men (among Aryas) being requested to undertake the 
task. Efforts should (also) be made to secure the signatures of all the members 
of existing Arya Samajes, Should, however, these Samajes be unwilling to sign 
the pledge, new Samajes should be established without delay. 


15. The Sanatan gage Argegete nT % nw 1st March 1912, 

. publishes a cartoon in which the Editors of the 

Dhamegee sa eA OE” Raat ie Jhang Sial, the Musafir (Agra) 
and the Parkash are depicted to be in great distress at Dharampal’s attacks on 
the Arya Samaj. The last-named person, who holds the Jndar in one hand and 
a bludgeon in the other, tells them that they should reply to him with sobriety, 
bearing in mind that otherwise blows from the bludgeon will rain down on 
them. His advice is emphasised by the Editor of the “Loyal Gazette, while the 
Parcharak remarks as follows :—‘* Indeed, no one—be he Mahatma Munshi 
Ram, Mahashai Dina Nath, Mr. Banke Dyal, Mahashai Radha Kishen, Mr. 
Musafir, or anyone else— has any reply to make to Dharampal’s objections, 


All they can do js to try to have him involved in trouble under the new (Press) 
Act.” se 


heii aii 16. The following is from the Observer 
and y* : cory ie of “the All. (Lahore) ? of 6th March 1912 — | 
India Muslim League. | 


__ “The news had created quite a dismay in Muslim circles throughout India that His 
Highness the Aga Khan had resigned the presidentship of the All-India Muslim League, and 


all sorts of conjectutes were being put forward to explain the step. The Aga Khan, by virtue 


of his position and influence, his talents and services to the national cause, is a valuable asset 
which the Indian Muslims possess, and they can ill-afford to lose his lead. Moreover, the 
stirring times through which we are passing and the great changes which the country is 
about to witness in the administration and many other directions make it imperatively neces- 
‘sary that a statesman of the capacity and grit of His Highness the Aga Khan should con- 
tinue to pilot the affairs of his people in these delicate times. The news of his resignation 
had therefore come as a bolt from the blue and threatened to weaken the prestige of the 
League and to affect its capacity for usefulness. The loss would have been all the greater 
following as it would have done on the death of the Honorary Secretary of the League, 
Maulvi Aziz Mirza. The Muslim public will be, howeyer, pleased to hear that His Highness. 
has reconsidered his decision and will remain in office on condition that one or more joint- 
presidents are also elected. It is also believed that he will not press for the election of joint- 
presidents and will acquiesce in the desire of the whole community that the Aga Khan 
should continue as head of their all-India pohitical organization. On the 8rd March, the first 


“265 


£ the 5th session of the League~-detailed proceedings of which have: been .uafortunatily 
re crowded out of our columns—His Highness the Ags .Khan was unanimously elected 


President of the League for another term ; and this isa decision on which we congratulate 
both the League and its President, as well as the whole. community ;”’ 


VL—Laotstanioy, : 


8 a tthe’ following wis ‘ftom the Ziibune 
Ee (Lahore), of 7th March 1912 :— : nee 
“The legislative session of the Imperial Legislative Council is grawing to a close and 


the attitude of the Government towards the resolutions brought forward by non-official 
members has produced a most unfortunate impression upon the country. A measure like 


Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu’s Special Marriage Bill may be rejected without creating much 


feeling, since there was considerable divergence of opinion about it,and Government may well 
decline responsibility for a contentious measure. But a resolution does not commit the 
Government to any action, neither does legislation necessarily follow a resolution. But the 
Government have uniformly resisted and rejected every resolution, no matter whether the 
country or the non-official members were unanimous in supporting it. With the exception 
of the resolution on the police which was withdrawn because the- Home Member while oppos- 
ing it was sympathetic, every other resolution was opposed and defeated. Mr. Gokhale’s 
resolution on district councils, Sir Vithaldas Thackersay’s resolution on railway tariffs, and 
finally Mr. Gokhale’s resolution on indentured labour, against which there is not a single 
dissentient voice in the country, have all been rejected, not by the weight of argument, but by 


the sheer preponderance of numbers, There is no approximation to co-operation or com- 
promise. 


: 18. The following is from the Tribune 
The right of representation. (Lahore), of 8th March 1913 :-— Pp 


All the bodies representing the non-official Europeans of Bengal wanted ten seats on 
the reconstituted Bengal Legislative Council. The Government has told them that ‘ it is 
impossible to deal with it in consideration of one element only even when that element is of 
the importance and standing represénting by your (ihgleckadin and Defence Association) 
Council.’ There are at present only twenty-six seats for non-official members. Out of these 
the Europeans want not less than ten. The. Muhammadan claim has yet to be considered, and 
they want their interests to be specially protected. Less than ten seats will not satisfy them. 
The artificial barrier that has been set up between Bengali Hindus.and Bengali Muhammadans 
may be removed by the Muhammadans claiming to represent the Hindus as well, and the 


remaining six seats may be divided between them and the Europeans. That would be the 
ideal of class representation.” 


a : 19. The following is fromthe Tribyne 
Che Sale Aeemennte OEE. (Lahore), of 7th March 1912 :— 


“It may be freely acknowledged that the Life Assurance Bill has emerged from 
the Select Committee in a greatly improved form. But iti , 


a g ) is to be greatly regretted that. 
the attempt at differentiation between Indian and non-Indian companies has been per- 
sisted in. What is worse a new clause has been added extending the power of exemption 
granted with respect to companies established in the United Kingdom to foreign and 
Colonial companies ; also Messrs. R. N. Mudholkar, N. Subba Rao and Bhupendranath Basu. 
have recorded a minute of dissent against the exemptions retained and provided inthe 
amended Bill as regards these companies. They rightly state that there is no valid reason 
for exempting British and Colonial companies from the provisions about deposit and point 
out that there is the same necessity for a portion of their funds being in the hands of the 
Government of India as in the case of foreign companies not coming under the new clause 


34.. They are clearly of opinion that it would be neither desirable nor safe to extend to — 


foreign or colonial companies the privileged position which is proposed to be accorded to 
companies established in the United Kingdom. : There is sleo-% ait minute of dissent 


signed by the three Indian Councillors named above and by two Europeans, Mr. C. L. Fyffe 
and Sir Cecil Graham, as regards investment of funds. j They pats. it necessary "hk 
the law should expressly lay down that the greater portion of the Insurance fund should be 
invested in one or more of the securities specified in section 20 of the Indian Trusts Act. 
> alees the Government of India is prepared to extend this restriction to all companies alike, 

ndian, British, Colonial or foreign, the provision will act most prejudicially against Indian 
enterprise. What is wanted most is a provision. to compel British, Colonial and foreign 


companies in our midst to invest in India the premium ‘ineomes derived here; but this was 


not suggested even by Indian members.. In the absence of that provision a restriction 


reed on Indian companies is not only yseless but also hurtful. | We do not think that 


members were well 


Sedeaear eae advised in giving their assent to the. proposal of the two: 
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90. The Tribune (Lahore), of 7th March 
1912, publishes the following comments :— 


‘he new Cantonment Code. 


‘The new Cantonment Code has been published. It will take effect from the 1st 
proximo, be it differs in no way from the old code now rescinded as regards the rights of 
Indian residents. ‘The one sore point in the administration of the cantonment funds is that 
those-who contribute largely have no voice in it, at all events no effective voice. This has 
not been remedied. Section 4 of the Code merely provides for the appointment by the Officer 
Commanding the Division ‘any residents of the cantonment, whether officials or non-officials, 
to be additional members of the cantonment committee for such period as may be stated in 
the order? The Officer Commanding has also been vested with powers to revoke any appoint- 
ment so made, and therefore it is impossible for any member selected by him to give expression 
to his honest opinions on administrative matters.” 


VIL—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)\—Judicial. 


| wes | 21. The following is from the Tribune 
od i Chief Court and the (Lahore) of 6th March 1912 :-— 


“Tt is nearly one week that we brought to public notice that in selecting eight names 
for inclusion in the list of accepted candidates for Munsifship, not a single Hindu had been 
selected. In our comments on the news we stated that the Hon’ble Judges of the Chief Court 
owed an explanation for this omission to the Hindu community. So far the explanation in 
uestion has not been forthcoming. The paragraph must have attracted the attention of the 
Bovermunat also, but we all know that as the Chief Court is quite independent of the Gov- 
ernment in matters of this kind we cannot expect His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor to 
call upon the Hon’ble Judges for an explanation. But we hope that the Hon’ble J udges 
will not take advantage of this circumstance, and that they will, on the other hand, be 
disposed to take the public into their confidence and explain the reasons, if any, which have 
led to the selection of six Muhammadans, one Sikh and one Indian Christian, and not a single 
Hindu. As the highest judicial tribunal the Punjab Chief Court is entitled to respect, but 
it must be remembered that the respect in question is likely very seriously to be impaired 
by acts such as the arbitrary limitation of the number of practising lawyers, and the exclusion 
of the leading and the most important community in the Province from its due share of 
judicial. appointments. The Chief Court should be the last institution to do or sanction what 
looks like an act of partiality, and the Hon’ble Judges in their corporate capacity the last 
rsons to tolerate, much less to do, anything savouring of favouritism and partiality. The 
fact that this year the choice of the Hon’ble Judges did not fall upon a single Hindu has 
created widespread disappointment among the Hindus. We anticipated this result. The 
Joba i Hindus as a community feel that in several departments of the public service Muhammadans 
» i and other non-Hindus have been and are being favoured at their expense, and they are very 
| sore about the matter. The action of the Chief Court in excluding them this year from the 
; list of accepted candidates for Munsifships has enhanced the injury very considerably. In 
| our opinion the Judges would be well advised to publish the list of accepted candidates 
‘together with the detailed qualifications of the various candidates. The public would then 
be in a position to see for itself on what principles the list in question is framed and what 
are the considerations which led the Judges in the past to frame the list in question. If, 
zi however, the Judges do not move in the matter and decide to ignore public opinion, we hope 
a the matter will not be allowed to rest where it does at present. The matter should be made 
i the subject of an interpellation in the Legislative Council, and if no satisfaction can be had 
| here, we shall not fail to go up to Parliament. We have every respect for the Judges of the 
: Chief Court, but for obvious reasons we cannot accept action of this kind without protest or 
a challenge. The Hindus are the loyal subjects of His Imperial Majesty the King. In 
im wealth, in culture and enlightenment, in public spirit, in loyalty and devotion to the throne, 
= the Hindus are inferior to none. As the subjects of the King-Emperor they are entitled to 
mi their due share of preferment in the public service, and even the J udges of the Chief Court 
i, | have no right to deprive them of their due and to treat them as if they were ‘the remnan‘ 
a. of a disinherited race,’ ; 


(d)—Lducation. — 


22. The Indar (Lahore), of the 1st March 1912, publishes an article 


—— headed “The dissemination of the Vedas.” In 
_Camplint agninst the Gurekxls. ‘continuation of its previous remarks on the subject, 
the paper refers to the disunion and quarrels. in the Arya Samaj consequent 
upon the mismanagement of the Gurukula ; and says that, although from its 


very inception the Arya Samaj has pvoclaimed that it is not a political society, 
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1] th e been meteors at the Gurukula which have kept that institution 
oy 0 ve incandescence. Nevertheless, the authorities of the Gurukula 
are not prepared to mend their ways. Indeed, it is surprising that, while they 
complain that Government is prejudiced against them, they not. only take no 
steps to remove these prejudices but actually do things calculated to create them. 
As # consequence it is the Samaj, responsible as it is for the manangement of 
the Gurukula, that suffers. The paper then refers to a letter which one 
Mr. Phelps, of America, has contributed to the Pioneer, and in which he says 
that all good-hearted persons cannot but approve of the aims and objects which 
the Gurukula has in view. Internal evidence. however, it adds, is against such. 
presumptions ; and in making the above assertion Mr. Phelps has also in a way 
attacked Government by making the insinuation that it looks upon the 
Gurukula with suspicion, simply because the aims and objects of that institution 
are liked by all good-hearted persons. The Aryas accuse Muhammadans and 
Christian Missionaries of having prejudiced the mind of Government against 
them ; but the fact is quite the reverse, seeing that it is not the insinuations of 
Muhammadans and Christian missionaries, but the conduct of the authorities of 
the Gurukula themselves which is responsible for prejudicing the mind of Gov- 
ernment. For instance, some time ago, a Mahratta youth, against whom the 
Bombay Government had issued a warrant dnd who had absconded before 
his arrest, obtained an asylum in the Gurukula. Although the governor of the 
institution knew of the fact, he kept the matter secret until the Police 
surrounded the Gurukula buildings and arrested the culprit, who was concealed 
in the room ordinarily occupied by the governor himself. Further on 
Mr. Phelps takes exception to the allegation of a District Magistrate to the 
effect that the education imparted in the Gurukula is only nominal, and that 
much time is employed in teaching military drill to the boys. This allegation, 
however, is ten, x true, seeing that much of the time of the students is 


occupied in reading revolutionary literature. After referring to the “Life of 
Bonaparte” written by the first graduate of the Gurukula (vide paragraph 16 
of Selections No. 8), the paper says that, under these circumstances, it is 
anything but just to accuse Government of regarding the institution with 


suspicion. Proceeding, it refers to a letter in which it is remarked that a 
boy was wounded in the Gurukula by the explosion of potash which was meant 
to be used in manufacturing crackers. Now it is apparent from the above 
letter, says the Indar, that crackers are manufactured in the Gurukula, and 
that when they furnish an untimely explosion attempts are made to throw a 
veil over the affair by telling lies. The question, however, arises as to why the 
students in the Gurukula not only read revolutionary literature but also resort 
to the manufacture of fire-works. How are these “ explosives ” obtained in the 
institution without a license? If these questions are satisfactorily answered 
it will not be difficult to see why Government is prejudiced against the 
Gurukula. Next the Editor says that, some time ago, the responsible authorities 
of the Gurukula kicked up a great row, alleging that the European soldiers at 
Dharmsala accorded bad treatment to some students of that institution. 
Probably Government instituted enquiries into the matter, but the public are 
s0 far quite ignorant as to the result. The Editor, however, can recall an 
incident which occurred at Kasauli, and in which the students of the Gurukula 
were guilty of a flagrant act of rude behaviour towards British soldiers. 
While walking with two students of the Gurukula.at Kasauli some time ago, 
the Editor met a British soldier, between whose legs one of the students named 
inserted his stick. The latter, however, departed after merely exclaiming 
“stupid |”, and the students heartily enjoyed the fun. Shortly after this, the 
Editor was surprised to read in the Sat Dharam Parcharak, dated the 6th Septem- 
ber 1911, that British soldiers were in the habit of inciting their dogs to attack 
Indian travellers in the hills ; and that, therefore, the latter shoul invariably 
carry cudgels with them. This was published in'a communication signed by 
one of the abovementioned students; and the allegations made therein were 
not only false; but were merely a ruse to conceal the writer's own rude 
behaviour towards the European soldier referred to above. It is this. conduct 


onthe part of the authorities and the students of the Gurukula that has 
prejudiced the mind of Government against it. _ Ce ee 


¢ 
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93. The following is ‘ Pi the Tribune (Lahore) of .8rd Maroh 
ie koe 6 es 1912 :— : | 


- Indiang and the education service. 


“ We: have already shown in these columns that the: figures given by: Sir Harcourt 
Butler in reply to a question asked in the Supreme Legislative Council regarding the reoruit- 
ment of the Indian Education Service are very disappointing. Out of the total: number of 21] 
appointments in the Indian Educational Service in the various parts of India only three.are 
held by Indians. It is clear that the colour bar is in no department more strong than in. the 
‘Education Department. The Department of Public Instruction is just the department in 
which the utmost possible liberality should be shown in the matter of appointing Indians 
to the higher ranks, but unfortunately it is ¢he department where the case is just the reverse. 
A large. number. of Indians have distinguished themselves in the British Universities, but 
their birth and nationality have stood in the way of their appointment to the Indian Educa 
tional Service.” : : . : ee 
‘The Leader says that the United Provinces in this respect have fared worse than the Panjab. 
‘We do not, however, agree with him, Things in this Provinoe are quite as had es.they. are 
in the United Provinces. ”? ree 


jMdee 


Pe Gy ~~ wA & 4 r ewe” 


(h)—Miscellaneous, 


94. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 1st March 1912, publishes a note 
ss Whatin teal headed ‘Security of Rs. 1,000 from the Khalsa 
ee” ek” os © says, in respect of which 
action has been taken against the Khalsa Sewak, is obscene in the extreme and 
makes use of niyog to pour gross abuse on Arya Samajists. Jor some time past, 
it adds, certain people have been labouring under the wholly unfounded impres- 
sion that Government does not extend its protection to Arya Samajists. This 
was what misled the Hidayat and the Hag of Delhi, the Shara-i-Hind of 
Meerut, the Bombay Punch, and the Sultan-ul-Akhbar, of Bombay; with the 
result that these papers had to be called upon to furnish security. The same 
has been the case with the Khalsa Sewak; and it is to be hoped that in future 
this paper will ever bear in mind that Aryas also are subjects of Government 
and are as much entitled to official protection as Sikhs and other communities. 


oe ae 25. The following is from the Tribune, 
Corruption in the public service. dated 7th March 1 913 :-— 


‘The prevailing corruption in the public service of the province is one of the most 
distressful and disquieting features of the administration. We do not mean to say that 
corruption is anything like a monopoly of this province or that honesty in public servants is 
a virtue seldom to be met with in this province. What we are concerned with here is that 
corruption exists to an alarming extent in many departments of the public service. of the 
province, and no right-thinking man can look upon this sorry spectacle with equanimity. 
There are several departments in which corruption is as rife as though it were a regular 
appanage of the public agrvice. Public servants employed in those departments take to 
dishonesty and corruption as if to the manner born. The process seems so easy and natural 
that they feel no qualms of conscience nor are troubled with any uneasy feelings of conpunc- 
tion. Of these the Police Department is usually regarded as perhaps the most notorious. 
There will he very few, if indeed any, who will deny that this reputation is well earned. 
Indeed, our principal witness on the point is the Report of the Police Commission presided 
over by Sir Andrew Fraser. It is therefore not without very adequate grounds that its name 

* % ® 


’ 


has become a by-word for dishonesty and corruption. 


But why single ont the Police Department for blame? No doubt the rank and file 
of the department, including not a few Deputy Inspectors and even Inspectors, are corrupt, 
and supervision hy the higher officers is in many cases very lax. But the Police Department 
does by no means make yp the sum:total of the delinquencies of public servants. Corruption, 
as Major Douglas, lately Deputy Commissioner of Lyallpur, observed, is rife in many other 
departments, vzz., in the ministerial ranks of the judicial and executive departments, and in the 
revenue and canal departments. In the law-courts the complaint, for instance, is usual that 
parties cannot have a date fixed for the hearing of their case or even the payment of . the 
talabana made without first greasing the palms of the ministerial officials, The question may 
be asked why the parties do pay at all, for after all the court officials are bound to’ fix a date or 
to receive @ talabana. ‘The reason is not far to seek. The parties are generally ignorant 
people and they prefer paying a small sum to the court officials to have their business promptly 
done, to the vexation and the delay that may otherwise ensue, There are of course some 
exceptions, but it is these exceptions that prove the rule regarding the general corruption. 
Under a wide-awake presiding officer like Mr. (afterwards Mr. Justice) Harris , the opportuni- 
ties for such corrupt practices are greatly eliminated. Mr. Justice. larris, while a Divisional 
Judge, used to fix the date and receive ¢a/danas in bis own preseneé. But there are other 
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presiding officers who, by reason of their ignorance or good nature, are not so vigilant. No 


wonder ministerial officers sometimes become so bold and brazen-faced as to: receive bribes . 


es of the presiding officer. The Amritsar District Court Reader’s case is a 
as tase, as the anhely ieasia treatment meted out to him is not likely to act as a 
deterrent. In the canal and revenue departments the evil if: anything is more rife. There 
are not a few Naib-Taheildars and Tahsildars who live on a scale much above their pay, and 
atill have amassed what may be regarded more or less as a fortune. Corruption is also extremely 
rife among the patwarts, kanungos, zatldars of the revenue department as well as among the 
canal patwaris and satldars. Not only is the Government cheated of its dues, but the, harass- 
ment of the public is very largely augmented. Indeed, the prevalence of corruption is a canker 
which not only saps the efficiency of the public service, but adds to the distress of the ignorant 
public. Heroic measures are necessary to root out this evil, 


dag : * . — The causes of prevailing corruption are, roughly speaking, 
two-fold. First is the ignorance and the helplessness of the masses. Here the remedy lies with 


the Government as well as with the people. Once the area of literacy is extended to every - 


nook and corner, once the ray of knowledge illumines the land, dishonesty and corruption 
will automatically abate. At present, it is the sheer helplessness and abject prostration 
of the masses that aggravates the situation and puts a premium on corruption. The 
efforts of the Government as well as of the leaders of the public should therefore be 
directed to the dissemination of universal education. of * * The 
other ;cause of corruption is the protection, which is seemingly enjoyed by delinquent 
public servants. As the Government recognises, it is very hard: to bring home a charge of 
corruption against a public servant. The Chief Court circular, referred to by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Lyallpur, confers an additional immunity. That can be easily amended or 
withdrawn, and we have no doubt that it will be done. But that is not the core of the evil. 
Cases are not uncommon where public servants, whose honesty has not been above suspicion, 
have obtained their full, sometimes more than full, share of departmental preferment. No 
doubt this |happens because the superior officers are ignorant of the reputation their subordi- 
nates have among the public. It cannot be supposed that superior officers knowingly recom- 
mend an unscrupulous subordinate for promotion, even if he is useful. But the ignorant people 
think that the erring subordinate is in the good books of his superiors and the egis of supposed 
official protection helps to confer on the former an immunity. 


“ What we propose is that facilities should be given for bringing the delinquencies of 
public servants to the full glare of publicity. We want that provision should be made for 
the proper correction of every delinquent public officer. This can be done by the appointment 
of a permanent Committee of officials under the presidency of such energetic and wideawake 
officers as Mr. Maynard, Major Douglas or Major O’Brien, for enquiry into every case of 
alleged delinquency of public servants. The Committee should be ofa peripatetic character 
and make full and open enquiry on the spot. The very existence of sucha Committee wilk 
act as a great corrective upon unscrupulous subordinates and help them to mend their ways. 
The check which the Committee will exercise upon wrong-doers will be most valuable. In 
our opinion the Committee will be a potent instrument for good and will at once raise the 
purity and efficiency of the public service. Wemake this suggestion in all seriousness and 
hope that the Government will give it due weight and consideration.” 


Wht Wi es as 26. The following is from the Tribune 
Peshawar) Coming visit fo (Lahore), dated 9th March 1912:— 


“So far as the Punjabi residents of Peshawar and its environs are concerned. the 
principal event should be the presentation of a thoughtful and considered address of welcome. 
It should mention briefly but firmly the injustice that has been done to them by severing all 
their ties with the Punjab and by subjecting them to conditions which prevailed in the 
country half a century ago. The Punjabis of the Peshawar district, Muhammadans as well as 
Hindus, have a genuine grievance in this respect, and they should unite in approaching His 
Excellency with a prayer for the restoration of Peshawar to the Punjab. It is not merely 
their future advancement that has been hindered by their separation. But life and property 
have been rendered insecure and the population compelled to devote much of their time and 
attention to secure these first conditions. Trade and industry have suffered and the natural 
we gaye of the district forcibly restrained. The severance of Delhi from the Province. 
Aitords a fitting opportunity to Government to right a grave injustice to hawarl 
lies with the people themselves to take the initiative in the ati? : Penne at 


C. STEAD, 
EAHORE : 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 


The 9th Marc & 1912. 


Punjab Governmont Press, Lahore==13-3-12—107—121—C. Dh: 


Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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SELECTIONS { No. 11.] 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 16th March 1912. 


CONTENTS. 


I.—Poxttics. VII.—Gawerat, ApMINIstRaTION. 


(a) Foreign—= 


1. Preaching of Islam in Japan (Bharat) is 

9. The Islamic World (Zamsndar) aw 3. | 26. Sikhs and Ma (Loyal Gazette) 

3. The Times and the Islamic World (Zamindar) ib, | 27. The case against the of Hoti (Tribune) 
4, Persian and Tripolitan affairs (Zamindar) ib. 
5. The Turco-Italian War (Zamindar) ... 178 | (6) Police 
6. Ditto {f Ele ] uw eee ‘ 

7. Ditto (Observer and Zamindar) 6. | 28. Dacoities in the Punjab (Tribune) one 


(a) Judicial— 


(+) Home— : (c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
8. The Mili nditure of India (Akhbar-i-’ Am 
9. Effects of t Pye vy sit (Tribune) ... a Nil. 
10. Arya Samaj and politics (Harbinger) oe «8 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRans-FRONTIER. 
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(4) Education — 


a 29. The Sikh Educational Conference and Nati 
Nil. (Miles Aduosatel rence and Native Army 


30. The President of the next Sikh Educational Con- 
IlI.—Natrvs Statzs. ference (Khalsa gS i ate) Educational Con 


31. The Royal educational grant (Vakil) ‘i 
1l. Hyderabad affairs (Paisa Akhbar) ..; 32, Recent educational grants (Tribune and Paisa 
12. Bahawalpur affairs (Mister Gasette)... Akhbar) vse 


IV.—K1IN&-KILLING. (e)— Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 


13, Muhammadans and the cow questi 1 $3. The educational t and the agricultural come 
14, Prohibition to kill cows in Ajodhya (Afghan) a “. — (Zomindar) = aan oe 191 


V.—Nativg Socrztizs anp Reticious Matrsns.: (f) Railways and Communications— 


15. The All-India Muslim League (Observer) 

16 “a against European Soldiers (Patsa = 
A complaint (Municipal 
nah (Municipal 


The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi and the Mu- 
hammadan community (Zamindar) 
Dharampal (Indar) —_ .. -— - 
: alleged sepecionshle picture of Gura Nanak (A) Miscellaneous— 
The Sikhs and the Tat Khalsa party (Khalsa Ade 


vocate)  k for 1912-13 (Tribune) == «. i 
) = oe ee *| 36 The Fe we. Province (Punjab Advocate) 


oe Alleged ill-treatment of some Indian students b 
ea orem tin aee se) 
: oe : and the indar (Zamindar). «+ 
ae conn > serene ad Ponjete ) = ; — the Khalsa Sewak ( Khalsa | Sonal) 
24. The Delovation Bill CTrvbune jabee) | tto ditto (Munir) ce 


vee ib. - Indians and t : 
#6, ‘The operations of the Press Act (Tribune) eee re eel Ge 


" Gasette ‘aon Badesdie (9) Postal matters — 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY. THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 16rax MARCH 1912. | 


Sain =~ 
ow 
= 
tre ————— 


Name. 


Name of Publisher. 


Science Grounded Religion... 


Lahore 


Qadian (Gurdaspur) _... 


Dev Rattan 


Sadr Anjunan Ahmadis, 


ENGLISH. : . ™ 
Dalty. 
Tribune ... | Labore --. | Bihari Lal a 1,758 copies. 
TRI-wEEKLY. 
Panjabee ... | Lahore eee | Mul Chand ae 2,424 copies. 
BI-WEEKLY. 
Observer oo. | Lahore »- | Nizameud-din a 1,000 copies. 
— Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ... | J. B. Thapar oe 200 ,, 
WEEKLY. 
Arya Patrika ++ | Lahore - | Devi Chand es 650 copies. 
Harbinger “so ‘++ | Durga Parshad saa 300 , 
Khalsa Advocate aco | Ameitear »- | Bahadar Singh a 762 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu '... | Lahore --- | Ishwar Das a ove 
MonTHLyY. 
D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore .- | Saraswati Nath ae 1,000 copies. 
gone Christian College} fo. aes oe ce 
Practical Medicine* eee | Delhi . BEE i 
Punjab Educational Journal | pahore . [th Be Et - 700 copies. 
Punjab Mission News _... | Yoo, ... | Revd. Wig'am si 250 ,, 
Ravi 1 Do. --- | Mr. B. M. Jones ove ee 
Review of Religions ig : 


17 | Teacher ii e+ | Dinga (Gujrat) --+ | Kanhaya Singh soe 200 , 
Dalty. 
18 | Akhbar-i-’Am eee | Lahore - | Govind Sahai vee 630 copies. 
19 | Paisa Akhbar nt | Abdul Asiz as | eee 
20 | Watan ooo | Do. »-> | Muhammad Insha Alla ... ove 
21 | Zamindar 1 Do. --- | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A... ace 
Bi-waexty. 
42 | Vakil + | Amritsar ee | Abdul Aziz eee 1,970 copies. 
| Wrex ty. | 
23 | Afghan + | Peshawar eo. | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies. 
44 | Abl-i-Hadis e+ | Amritsar eo | Sanaulla vee 925 
_ 30 | Ahluwalia Gazette =o + | Lehna Singh on 00 ,, 
26 | Al-Moin itis » | Mebraj-nd-din 3 sia 
27 Army News eee | Ludhiana coe | Hira Lal & Co. ‘ 1,300 copies. 
48 | Arorbans Gazette oe | Amritsar + | Labh Singh ave ove 
29 | Arya Gazette ee | Lahore ee. | Bhowani Das ee 550 copies. 
= we | Qadian, Gurdaspur District Muhammad Sadiq. 200» 


* Not received during the month, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL. 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 16ra MARCH 1912—continvzp. 


Name of Publisher. Circulation. 


URDU—contrnvzp. 


Warxtxy—continued. 
Bharat ve Jullundar a Thakur Sheoratan Singh 
Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana - ,.. | Saiyid Muhammad ove 
Curzon Gazette oe Delhi | | _ | Mirza Hairat ine 
Delhi Gazette® ... | Do. ... | Sajjad Husain i 
Edward Gazette® ... | Abbott-abad ... | Muhammad Latif 
Hakam | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Yakub Ali 
Haq ,. | Delhi »» | Kasim Ali 
| Haq Pasand .. | Amritsar . | Bam Nath 
Hindu ... | Lahore ... | Hari Lal Sharma 
Hindustan | <1 .. | Ram Sarn Dutt 8,070 copies. 
Indar .| Do, ... | Dharm Pal, B.A. | 
Islam ua a ... | Abdul Latif si 1 200 copies. 
Thang Sial _ | Shang . | Prabh Dyal - 2,262 ,, 
Kapurthala Akhbar .. | Kapurthala . | Hamid Husain ‘1s 
Loyal Gazette ovis Lahore ,.. | Amar Singh me 200 
Lytton Gazette —. —,,. | Delhi . | Bulaki Das : 
Milap® es. | Lyallpar ... | Jawahar Lal 
Millat ree Lahore . | Shuja Ulla 
Mister Gazette wi me . | Ali Bakhsh 
Munir | ... | Jhang ...| Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Musalman . | Amritsar gee Sana-ulla wi 
Nur ... | Qadian, Suite District | Muhammad Yusaf _.. 
Nur Afshan ... | Ludhiang .. | Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 
Paisa Akhbar ... | Lahore. Abdul Aziz 


Parkash | oe Krishan 0 
Punjab Advocate o» | Mianwali .. | Karm Chand, Bahl 
Punjab Samachar »- | Lahore see | Hira Lal 
Rajput Gazette ne ee | Thakur Sukhram Das 
w. peel Gazette aud Sada-| Do. .. | Din Muhammad 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar +. | Bahawalpur . | Maulvi Ata Ullah 

Ditte o» | Rewari 7 , | Safdar eae, 
Sanatan Dharm Pracharak.., | Amritsar Ralia Ram 
Shanti . | Rawalpindi Kishan Chand Mohan . 
Sialkot Paper Sialkot .|Todar Mal 
 Siraj-uleAkhbar ee | Jhelum ee ss Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
66 | Tehzib-ul-Niswan hia «| Mumtaz Ali 


© Not received during the week. 
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f NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE lérxa MARCH 1912—concriupzp. 


Name. 


Locality. 


| 


Name of Publisher. 


URDU—concrupen. 

WaExkLy—concluded. 
Victoria Paper 
Wafadar® 
Wagqt 
Watan 
Zamindar 

FortNiGHTLyY. 

Biwah Samachar* 
Kam Dhenu 
Mohyal Gazette 
PERSIAN. 
‘FortTNIGHTLY. 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
URDU. 
MonrTHLY. 
Arorbans Parkash® 
Arya Musafir 
Jauhbar 
Kakezai Social Reformer 
Makhzan 
Rafiq 
Sadhu 
Martand 
Raghbir Patrike 
Zaban® 
GURMUKHI. 


Wuux ty. 


Lahore 
Ludhiana 
Kala, Jhelam District 


Khalea Sewak 
Punjab Reporter* 
Punjabi Surma 


ai 


_ 


it. 


Gian Chand a 
Fazal-ud-din oe 
Ali Husain si 
Muhammad Insha Ullah... 
Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. ..- 


Ram Chand ‘ va 
Daulat Ram eee 
Mehta Sham Das os 


Jiwan Singh = 
Ganda Singh i 
Gian Chand ' Si 


; — 
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* Not received during the week, 
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I.—Potirics. 
(a)— Foreign. 

i. The Bharat (Jullundur), of the 8th March 1912, publishes a para- 


Prmiing Cle to the proposal to send a deputation of Punjabi 
Muhammadans to preach Islam in Japan, it remarks that, at present, Aryas 
can easily win over the Japanese to the Vedic fold. The task would, however, 
become very difficult if the Mikado’s subjects came under the influence. of the 
false and bigoted tenets of Islam. 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 7th March 1912, publishes a com- 

; munication from one Amir Hasan of Mianapura, 
ee Sialkot, headed “The of one intoxicated.” 
The writer deplores the present ey rg condition of Muhammadans and 
apostrophises the Prophet to shake off his sleep, pace his consoling hand ove 
the wounded hearts of his followers, and raise a loving guide for them. 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 7th March 1912, publishes an article 
headed “The Times’ henchman who has atiained 


The Timer and the Islamic Wor't. “his majority (the reference is to the Editor- of the 


Watan)”. The Times, it says, cannot bear to see Asiatic races enjoy freedom 
and prosperity, while it is in the habit of insulting, ridiculing, and humiliating 
orientals. Again, it has\ natural antipathy towards Muhammadans and 
Islamic countries, and all its writings on the subject of the latter breathe a spirit 
of malice and enmity. It is ever ready to oppose Turkey; while, fearless of 
God, it pens inimical nonsense regarding the Shah’s dominions. Nor does it 
display any hesitation in —e its religious bigotry into play to wound the 
most sacred feelings of Muhammadans. Not long it published the 
“ poisonous”? assertion that one drop of the blood of a white soldier was more 
valuable than the independence of Persia. It has now made even a filthier 
statement, viz., that if Turkey does not quietly make over Tripoli to Italy the 
last named will raze the Kaaba and the Prophet’s tomb to the ground. Al- 
though the Editor has not himself read the words, he believes, on the authority 
of the Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk, that they must have appeared in the Times. 
Next he takes the Editor of the Watan to task for having disbelieved the 
Nawab (vide paragraph 8 of Selections No. 10). | 


4. The Zamindar (Lahore), of — a 1912,. publishes. a. com- 

ia cn ital munication from Muhammad-ul-Wahidi, Editor 
Sarwan and Teipolitan affairs. of the Wizam-ul-Mashaikh (Delhi),-headed “ Exhi- 
bition of dream-thoughts: funeral a of Turkey and: Persia: a picture 
of the daily thoughts of Indian Muhammadans.” The writer states that, in a 
recent dream, he saw a deputation of Indian Muhammadans wait upon His 
Majesty the King Emperor. The spokesman referred to the loyalty of his co- 
religionists to the British throne and went on to say :—‘ We have been destroy- 
ed- We have been ruined. Thy associates, thy kith and kin (God knows 
why their disposition is so different from thine) are bent upon injuring us. We 
are allowed to know no rest... we are uneasy in Turkey. We (are) in distress 
in Persia. Thanks to thee, there is peace in India, still where (can we find) 
true happiness ? UG: | : 


* When the times cause pain to one limb (of the body) eR 
“<The remainipg limbs cannot be at peace !? 


_ “Save us! Take care of us! God has placed thee in a position to do so. 
Italian aggression has lacerated the hearts of prt of thy ‘(Muhammadasi) 
subjects. _ The excesses of Russia (in Persia) have been causing them extreme 
pain; while we cannot deseribe how we have been affected by the news about 
(Italy’s) advance towards Mecca and Medina. We. will weep. We will cry. 
i: ‘will fill thy.p with noise. And we have claims on thee. Thou wilt 
gg do justice to'us.. All the Muhammadans of the world are not cowards. 
1¢ Arab’s sword, when once drawn, does not return to the scabbard. The 


graph headed “ Musalmgnsin Japan.” Adverting 
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Turks are always ‘ready to fight. Back them and see the fun. Or restrain 
their enemies, and prevent the earth and sky from being filled with smoke, and 
the river and the sea from being reddened . . . Save the world from a great (and) 
approaching calamity.”” The King Emperor replies :—‘ My dear ones, children 
(and) friends, the strength of my arm (and) the ornament of my crown! .. . 
Your demand breathes a spirit of loyalty and love. 1, my nation, and my raj 
love you and appreciate your love, Do not ask what isin my mind and what 
Tam about todo. But rest assured that your hopes will be realised.” 


5. The Zamimdar are of the 8th March 1912, publishes a note 
headed ‘“ Muhammadans are forced to eat pig’s 
— ne flesh.” It says that the Zanin (Constantinople) 
has published a letter from a Muhammadan prisoner in Italy and that the 
‘communication contains a piece of news—a perusal of which makes (one’s) 
eye flash with anger— namely, that the vile Italians are so devilish as to give 
ork to their helpless Muslim prisoners for food both morning and evening ; 
and that if the latter refuse to eat it they are beaten with bludgeons. After 
quoting an extract from the letter, the paper remarks that the Turkish Goy- 
ernment’s cries are not heeded by Europe ; while it cannot be expected to 
force Italians residing in its dominions to eat night-soil. The only thing, 
then, “we” can do is to respectfully request the British Government to 
direct Italy, through its ambassador, to treat “our friendless brothers” as human 
‘beings, ‘“O God, how long will Thy sense of justice (Jit. self-respect) stand 
these things ?”’ 


6. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 13th March 1912, publishes a 
communication headed “Honour Islam _ so that 
God may honour you.” The writer, who has with- 
held his name, urges all classes of Muhammadans to obey the injunctions 
contained in the Quran. Only those persons, he adds, were invited to the 
recent Darbar at Delhi who have, in the opinion of the authorities, always 
served their sovereign well. Continuing, he asks:—‘“ Do you fear God and 


The Turco-Italian War. 


the Prophet as much as the secular authorities? Do you — them as you 


do your worldly masters? No, by no means. It is then evident how you will 
fare in this and the next world Those who are mad after worldly 
honours can have no claims to honour in the court of the true Emperor.” 
Continuing, the writer states how the students of the Aligarh College abjured 
toothsome dishes in order to render pecuniary help to Muhammadan sufferers 
in Tripoli. Next he urges his co-religionists to love and revere God, and to 
wage jehad in His name—than which there can be no higher worship. Their 
engaging themselves in this jehad means that they should establish Anjumans 
in every city to collect funds in aid of the sufferers referred to. 


7, Writing on the subject of the recent Press Communiqué regard- 

i aa Tea ats ing rumours of the intention of the Italians to 

, blockade Jeddah and Yambu, the Observer (Lahore), 

of the 12th instant, declares that England has at last amply : justified ths 

confidence of the Muslim races in her love of fair play and determination 

to respect the feelings of her Muhammadan subjects. “ Read between the 

lines”, says the “Observer” “the words of the Communiqué demonstrate 

that England has not only given‘a broad hint to Italy, but has set her foot 

down and warned Italy against the attempt to blockade the ports of the holy 
places of Islam.”’ | | : 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 12th March 1912, has a note headed 
* Government Communiqué about the blockade of Jeddah and Yembu.” After 
publishing a translation of the above document, the paper remarks that this is 
perhaps the first occasion on which the British Government has used its influence 
with a Foreign Government out of regard for the feelings of Muhammadans, 
who cannot, therefore, feel too thankful. As to those Musalmans who branded 
the Editor’s conduct in connection with the blockade as seditious, he can only 
pray that they may become true-followers of the Prophet, and may be enabled 
to profit by those blessings of British Rule. which every: Muhammadan can 


secure. 


all 
(Y)—Home 


8. Writing under the heading “India’s Military expenditure,” the 
i tere of India, Lhbar-i-’dm (Lahore), of the 13th. March 1912, 
' The Military expenditure of In’. vs that, although the expenditure is undoubtedly 
very excessive, still it must be put up with. The bulk of it, adds the paper, 
is spent on the British garrison in India; but this is highly necessary. It 
also advises the leaders of the National Congress to abstain from criticising the 
Military Department in order to promote confidence (?-between Government 
and the people). Next it contends that the present strength of the white 
army is as’ nothing in comparison with the requirements of the Indian 
Empire. ee 
-  Q. The Tribune (Lahore), of 18th March. 1912, publishes the follow- 
ing letter under the heading “A most salutary 

beoqontneator tens effect of the Royal visit ” :— 


“ Sir—A most salutary effect of the Royal Visit to this country has been the greateT 
unification of the Princes and People of India. This has not been very largely noticed so 
far, but three most prominent instances of it have been witnessed since the departure of their 
Imperial Majesties from Indian shores. 


“The first was when H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner presided at a meeting connected 
with the Hindu University at Calcutta, and by his noble action and speech proved that the 
cause of Indian States was at one with that of the whole of India and that it was in the 
fitness of things that the great feudatories and subjects of a common sovereign should give 
united support to movements calculated to promote national well-being. 


“The second manifestation of the effect was evidenced when the leading ruling 
Princes of the country, irrespective of caste or creed, joined with the non-official members 
of the Viceroy’s Council, who represent the interests of British India in the Supreme Legis- 
lature, in sending a message of cordial ‘goodwill and fellowship’ to the British nation, and 
an expression ef their profound loyalty and devotion to the Person and Throne of His Imperial 
Majesty. 


“A third instance of this effect is to be found in an order, dated the 27th ultimo, of 
H. H. the Gaekwar’s Government, against sedition, in which the Maharaja et rightly says 
that the interests of Native States are inseparably bound with those of British India. Let 
us hope that many more instances of this unity of feeling between the Princes and people 
of India will be forthcoming in the near future, and that it will not be in vain to look for- 
‘ward to a repetition of the great event which was fraught with so much wisdom and foresight 
and was responsible for considerable happiness and tranquillity to the people of this land. 


SHIVACHARAN LAL, 
Moradabad.” 


we ey | 10. The following is from the Harbinger 
aie eroshiaied caus (Lahore), of 14th March 1912 :— stati 


‘Lala Dharm Pal has broached the question of the Arya Samaj members’ declara- 
tion of loyalty to the Government, which was proposed originally by the Multan Arya Samaj 
and seconded by me. The Arya Gazette, the Prakash, the Hindustan, and the Karam Jogin 
howled at it. A retired Extra Assistant Commissioner wrote a fearful letter against me in 
the Panjabee. One of the clerks of Postinaster-General’s’ office stood up in the Antarang 
Sabha to move a resolution of censure against me for writing a letter to His Honour to save 
the Antarang Sabha. But in place of that another, of the same office, moved a resolution 


against me, which was by majority, I alone dissenting. As a great sree A Arya 


Samajes follow suit, the question is not likely to get a majority on its side. But Lala 

Pal has brought out some facts to light, which implicate all concerned in politics under the 
umbrage of religion. Hence he expects to gain a majority of those who wish to side with 
religion. | 


“The administrative report of 1910 classes Messrs. Munshi Ram and Ram Deo’s 
book, called the Arya Samaj and ‘its detractors, with political books. It is made of reports 
of the Patiala case of sedition printed in the Civil and Military Gasette and other papers 

which are political papers. Consequently it cannot bea religious book. It is ‘not’ understood 
wey the Ea! a en and spe It is algo not known what effect Lala 
‘Munshi Ram, Governor of Gurukul, wants to produce from publishing Napoleon’s life, which 
_ 18 decidedly against the English. 98 ae : see 
|. No Arya Samaj teaches my Vedic Readers to any of ite school. I forced them u 
its girls’ school ‘econ had to teach, But they were exelmded on my severance from the 


school. Lala Dharm Pal, therefore, is not wide of the mark when he says that the Arya 
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Samaj has failed under its present leaders to preach ‘the religion of the Vedas. It is pro. 
baby on this account that ieheel proposals have been made to me to start another religious 
sodiety or Samaj. . But as it is sure to take up my time of -translating the Vedas, which is 
‘already very little from some causes, I cannot make up my mind to vindicate the religion 
of the Vedas in this way. The pleasant politics have overcome the stern morals of the Vedas. 
God save the mark! ” : | - 


- ‘Uil.—Native Srarzs. 


11. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th March 1912, publishes 
an article headed “Cry of the subjects of Hyder- 
Boteees, feet. abad-siNo. 1.” In the course of his remarks the 
writer refers to the circumstances which led to the Government of India 
lending the services of some European officers for the improvement of the 
administration of Hyderabad. The plan, he adds, was that departments closely 
connected with the people’s well-being should be put under European super- 
vision until they were reformed, and until the State itself could supply com- 
petent men. Accordingly, the Resident plainly told the Prime Minister that 
the aforesaid Europeans had been selected from the best officers of Government 5 
that their high administrative ability would enable them to reform the various 
State departments in a very short time ; and that it would not take them long 
to train State youths totake their place. After remarking that this is why 
their services were borrowed for five years only, the writer says that to “our” 
misfortune Mr. Walker was the only officer who belonged to the Indian Civil - 
Service ; most of the rest being members of that class which is considered to 
be the scum of European society. | 


Continuing his remarks in the paper’s issue dated the 9th March 1912, 
the writer says that this new policy on the part of Government naturally 
caused deep suspicion and anxiety among the State subjects. Every one, he 
adds, felt alarmed at the State being placed under alien officers ; and it will 
appear on reflection that this feeling was not unjustifiable. When Govern- 
ment is dissatisfied with the management of a State and considers the Indian 
officers concerned incapable of mending matters, it appoints Europeans to all 
higher posts of responsibility, and, in a manner, takes the administration 
directly in itsown hands. The subjects of Hyderabad began then to enquire 
whether their State also had been placed under the supervision of Govern- 
ment. As to considerations of race, they form a law of nature. . The 
confidence a people can repose in, and the sympathy it can expect 
from persons belonging to its own ranks cannot be looked for from aliens. 
The British Government is very generous and broadminded ; but at the same 
time confers all posts of trust and responsibility under it on men of its own 
nationality. It is, therefore, the constant endeavour of Indians-that higher 
posts (in the country) should be conferred, not upon Europeans, but on the 
children of the soil. The writer then goes on to say that, with the.spread of 
education in Hyderabad and the increase of able men, the State subjects began 
to feel dissatisfied with the policy of Government referred to. Those of them 
who had worked hard and had spent their parents’ hard-earned money in Eng- 
land with the sole object of fitting icculioes for service in the State could not 
oa their ends, and were led to raise an outery. They said:-—‘‘The sway: of 

uropeans extends from the East:to West, (and) they can earn their bread 
every where. Our sole refuge, however, is in this State, and’ if all its 
ft erica go to Europeans, where should we betake ourselves ?” To cap 

l, the principle on which Europeans were said to have been appointed in the 
State also. came to be lost sight of. Every post given toa E pean became 
his for life, The period of his service in the State was extended again and again; 
while he was also given an increase of pay (witness the case of Mr. Walker) 
But this is not all. In the event, of his going.away he was succeeded by 
another European ; while in some cases: Indians who. had rendered: eminent 
services: were | replaced. by ‘Europeans: for no: reason: » For instance, : Mr. 
Muhammad Sadiq, who did very good work in the Post‘ Office, was replaced by 
Mr. Knox Homan. All this rendered: the people uneasy, and: they began 
to say: “ (The services of) Europeans were borrowéd nly temporarily 
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for the training of. State: subjects. What sort:.of a training is this, 
however, that it cannot be completed even in two generations? The 

lice have:been:under:‘a European officer for full thirty years; while the 
Finance Department. has been supervised by a European for nearly a quarter 
of a century. But even in this period State subjects have not become efficient, 
enough to. be placed in charge of these departments.” They were naturally. 
led to conclude that, just as Government keeps the police in British: India. 
under the supervision of E from political considerations, it had ‘taken 
the police administration of Hy’ rabad also into its own hands, , 


12. The Mister Gazette (Lahore), of the 29th February (received on 
: ' the 14th March) 1912, has a note entitled: 
ate SHC 5 ities in the Bahawalpur a. Con-. 
ections of the President of the (Regency) Council, it:says, continue securing 
aed simultaneously with their sect vede in. the State. Theclaims even 
of able State subjects, however, are passed over, and there isno one to redress 
their grievances. After asking Government to have the matter enquired into 
through the Resident, the paper alleges that, should any ‘State subject chance | 
to enter the public service, plans are devised to turn him out; and he is sent. 
about his business in the end. 


IV.—KINE-KILLING. 


13. The following is from the Panjabee 
Mabammaians and the cow (Thore), of 9th March 1912 :— : 


question. 


“ At the next meeting of the Panjab islative Council to be held on the 13th 
instant, the Hon’ble Khan Sahib Sayad Mahdi Shah will ask what the Government is doing 
to help the agriculturists to breed plough cattle for their own requirements. The . number 
of cattle, plough or milch, in the Province is vo ge 4 decreasing, and scarcity and famine are 

becoming more numerous as @ consequence. The Hindus who feel most keenly in the matter 
ate handicapped in the way of achieving go haga 2 solid by the indifference amounting some- 
times to positive opposition shown: by the Muham n community. It is, however, 
encouraging to find aray of light in the Muslim attitade.. One of them has found it 
necessary to ask for Government aid in breeding cattle. It shows the people have come, 
after all, to realise that the protection: of cattle and the improving of the breed is not a 
religious question or a thing that concerns the Hindus alone, but the economic prosperit 
of the Muhammadan agriculturists as well depends to a extent on it. We, therefore, 
welcome this new spirit but we fail to understand the appeal for State aid. To some extent 
the remedy lies in the hands of the Muhammadans themselves and if the reckless slaughter 
of cows is stopped the matter will have been greatly solved. In addition to this other efforts 
may be put forth, but where is the virtue of asking for cattle breeding and protection on one 
side and continuing cow-killing, even in prime life, on the other? Will Muhammadans con- 
sider their attitude without prejudice ? ” | | 


14, The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 1st (received on the 13th) March 
ete a tae _ 1912;has an article headed “ Practical working 
tin vows "’  (t. picture) of Hindu Swaraj in British territory.” 
It begins by quoting a long extract from the 
Kaisar-i-Hind, of bad (United, Provinoet), whi 


which complains that the. Mus 
hammadans of Ajudhya are prevented from killing, nay, even from sacrificing, 
cows in their town. Commenting on the same, ‘the paper remarks that the 
complaint leaves no doubt as to the nature of the intentions of Hindus, who, 
after making efforts to banish Urdu and Persian from the country with a view 
to having the doors of Government service closed in the face of the Prophet's 
followers, have. now b 
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(We Native Societigs an Reticious Matters: 


Te i 15. The following is from the: - Observer 
fhe All-India Moslim League. §=—(T.ahore), of 18th March 1912 :— 


<The last session of the All-India Muslim League held in Calcutta has been a remark- 
‘able one: from many standpoints. The number of visitors which it drew was perhaps unprece- 
dented in the annals of the League, and bore eloquent testimony to the increasing interest 
which the community is taking in the affairs of the country at large and of the Musalmans. in 
particular. The independence of tone displayed by most of the speakers, as free from flattery or 
¢imorousness as from sedition or attribution of sinister motives to Government, was also worthy 
of notice. True loyalty, as was pointed out in the course of the proceedings, consists: in inter- 
preting the genuine feclinire of the people to the Government, in apportioning praise where praise 
is due and fearlessly bringing forward griévances where complaints are real, That the League 
discharged : this duty faithfully at its Calcutta session even its opponents will admit. What, 
however, should be welcomed by all lovers of India is the fact that the “League, unlike some 
of the newly started communal political associations, did not content itself with voicing the 
grievances of the Musalman community only or looking at aps si through merely 
denominational spectacles. The resolutions on the status of Indians in South and East Africa, 
on indentured Indian labour, on the age limit for the Civil Service examination, on religious. 
endowments, on the employment of Indians in the public service and in the army, and on 
elementary education, should strengthen the hands of all patriots who have the welfare of the 
country at heart, convincing the antagonists of the League that the Indian Muhammadans, 
though occupying a different political platform and having an ‘ extra-territorial’ patriotism, 
are not unmindful of the precept of their Prophet, that the love of his country is part of a Musal- 
man’s creed, an article of his faith. A further remarkable feature of the session was the mature 
deliberation which was brought to bear on most of the questions before the League. The resolu- 
tions had been discussed in the subjects-committee not in such a way as to stifle public discussion. 
The pros and cons of Mr. Gokhale’s Bill, the question of religious endowments, the Wakf-alcl- 
Aulad Bill and communal representation on Local and Municipal Boards were considered 
impartially and every opportunity was given to those opposed to the resolutions to state 
their views at their ease. Thus though the speeches did not display very high oratorical 
effort, though they were not marked by striking phrases, yet they were, on the whole remark- 
abld for pithiness and pregnant with convincing arguments. , 


“ The one speech perhaps which was looked forward to with the keenest interest was 
the. presidential address of the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. In view of Lord Curzon’s allusion 
to the new honour conferred on the premier nobleman of Eastern Bengal and his remarks in 
connection with the Partition, it was expected that some dramatic disclosures might be made. 
The Nawab’s address showed clearly that, like his co-religionists in ather parte of India, he 
felt deeply on the subject of the reversal of the Partition and that Lord Crewe’s remarks 
had not deterred him from publicly avowing his sentiments. The President of the last 
session. of the League is a gentleman of deeply religious inclinations. His speeches and his 


‘ share in the proceedings, both at the Bengal Muhammadan Presidency Association meeting 


and the League, impressed one as coming from a sincere Muslim, a bold man and a lovable 
personality, and gave the secret of his well-deserved popularity with all with whom he 
comes into contact. The Nawab does not know how to beat about the bush. Some of his 
remarks have no doubt given offence to certain non-Muslims, but it would be mere hypocris 

to say that they do not represent the views of the majority of his co-religionists: Though at 
places somewhat strongly-worded, his address was at once thougtful, comprehensive and 
manly. He was carrying all his audience with him in his condemnation of the annulment 
of the Partition and its effects on the popular mind, But what the monopolists of official 
loaves and fishes will perhaps dislike most in their heart of hearts is his: demolition of the 
fiction that Muhammadans were being favoured in Eastern Bengal at the expense of the 
Hindus. The Nawab showed that more unqualified Hindus held Government posts than 
Musalmans, and that the termagant had managed to extort more benefits than the avowedl 

favourite wife, “As for the Dacca University, it was made quite clear, both by the Nawab 
and other speakers, that the Indian Musalmans welcome it, not as Muslims but ag Indians, 
that they do not regard it as fully redeeming the pledges of safeguarding the educational 
interests of the Muhammadans which haye been threatened by, the reversal of the Partition, 
but they approve of the proposal as being in the best interests of the country and as likely 
to help in the educational advance of the backward elasses in Eastern Bengal. The unanimity 


and enthusiasm that marked the carrying of the resolutions about Tripoli and Persia. are 
further proof, if further proof were necessary, that the Indian Muhammadans have only one 
voice in these international matters ;- w : . 


these inte al hile the discussions on the Elementary Education Biil 
and Mr. Jinnah’s Bill show decisively that the'measures have the support of an’ overwhelm- 
ing majority of the thinking portion of the community. As for the separate representation 
of Muhammadans gn Local and District Boards, the most striking contribution to the subject 
was from a Congressman. Maulvi Abdul Qasim showed how the Hindu-dominated Munici- 
pality of Burdwan had lately put serious obstacles in the way’ of Musalmans. eating meat, 

ey the repeated requests of recognised Bengalee leaders, and even the threats of the Provin- 
sjal Government had proved in vain and how the Municipal Committee had alone surtendered 
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jrce- majeure. These coming as they do from a Congressman, deserve to be notived 
Olly by ey ae Syn 80 fond of shaking about the identity of Hindu and Muslim, . i 
interests. in the Local and Municipal boards.” — ‘ ea ae ) . & 

ie aisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 7th March 1912, pnblishes a. hae 

, oe leitaubiention from one Mokeminak Shahbir’ | va 
Complaint sgainst.. Buropesn FHugsain, of Marharah in the Etah district: The TRA: 
ne writer says that some time back he paid a visit to We 
the Taj, and that it made his hair stand on end to gee some European soldiers Ty 
going about the compound of the attached mosque with their shoes on. He has Hat 
also heard that Goras behave in the same manner even in the mosques.in the aa 
forts at Agra and Delhi. He would, therefore, most respectfully request Gov- Beli 
ernment to reassure Muhammadans by attending to the matter. yee | al 


17: The Municipal Gazette and Sada-i-Hind (Lahore), ‘of the 5th 
: March 1912, has a note entitled ““ Worthy of the 
, A complaint. attention of Government.”’ The paper understands 


that the site of the new capital includes a tract of land which contains. | ie 

(a number of) mosques, shrines, tombs and “other historical buildings ”, ‘iB | 

the existence of which is a source of great consolation to Muhammadans. It ae 

is no exaggeration to say, it adds, that the Prophet's followers will feel“ highly mi 

disappointed at the effacement of the above monuments.~ It, therefore, ex- | ia 

resses the hope that Government will not demolish any building in which. . a ; 

usalmans take special interest. wer 2 | - ae 

18. The Zamindar (Lahore’, of the 8th March 1912, has an article ii 

Ss eaded “ -* Hon’ble Khan a pe Mian Mu- : | ft 

The Hon’ble Vian Muham hammad Shafi as interpreter of Islam.” The ‘it a 
meer i - a paper has frequently requested the Mian to voice | : 


the real feelings of his community in Government | ) { at 
Councils and to avoid bringing forward (/i¢. depending on) his personal opinions 14] 

on every occasion. He recently promised that he would be more careful in 
future, and would not run counter to the unanimous voice of Muhammadans 
in any matter. After regretting that he should not have stuck to, his word, 
the paper takes exception to his conduct in having opposed, in defiance of the 
unanimous wishes of his co-religionists, the Elementary Education Bill: at the 
meeting of the All-India Muslim League recently: held at Calcutta. ; 
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19. The Indar (Lahore), of the 8th March 1912, quotes an extract mi! 
Dademenel from the Sat Dharm Parcharak, dated the 28th. mo 
' ultimo, about the removal of the Editor’s name | 

from the list of the members of the Karnal Arya Samaj. Commenting on the fe of 
same he remarks that this does not matter much; seeing that he is a member i 
of half-a-dozen other Arya Samajes, and that, so long as he believes in the ten ie 
principles of the Samaj, no.one can expel him from the Arya community, : | 


As regards the statement that he cannot be called an Arya because he writes 


against the Gurukula and its Governor, he wishes to point out that it is not oa 
essential for an Arya to “ believe in ”’ either of the i] 
that, finding themselves unable to reply to his "i 
begun to appeal AV 
tutes no legal | : 
abuse, sodomy, theft, fraud, &c., at an aa 
it reformed or alat 
real o ject of those who are making WT 
m exposing what is being done at the Gurukula ‘ | | 
He is, however, of al 
biographer of Napoleon ‘Bonaparte, the ideas a tt 
Revolution will be more likely to be disseminated in the ona 
ledge of the Vedas. It is, moreover, possible that, haying oot 
area fuonary literature, the country may become @ seethir i 
some future time. ‘It is, therefore, desirable that, in orde Bie, 
relations between the Arya Samaj and Government, ther di 
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ice against all things like those referred to. Those who oppose the Editor 
eo favour of the ‘tissemination of revolutionary literature from the Guru- - 
kula, i.e., they consider the dissemination of revolutionary ideas beneficial for 
the country, especially the Arya Samaj. Inconclusion, the Editor says that 
in all probability, Government must have noted why he has been expelled 
from the Karnal Arya Samaj, why the office-bearers of that Samaj evade 
signing the pledge-sheet designed by him, and why the Governor of the Guru 
kula has turned against him. oe ee 
20. The Loyal.Gazette (Lahore), of the 10th March i912, publishes. a. 
: paragraph headed “An innovation by (our-Hindu) 
An alleged — picture fellow-countrymen.” It reports that the. Mehratte 
seach (Poona) has published a portrait of Guru Nanak 
in its issue of the 8rd instant. The picture is objectionable in the extreme ; 
seeing that the Guru is shown to be without long hair and wearing a cap liké 
those used by common Babus in the Punjab. After remarking that it must 
have been supplied to the Mahratta by some mischievous person, the paper. 
urges the Chief Khalsa Diwan to move in the matter. 


21. The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 
vocate (Amritsar), dated Ist March 1912 :— 


The Sikhs and the Tat Khalsa 
party. 


“We feel that just a word of protest ig called for against the way our Arya Samajist 
neighbours have lately got into the habit of ironically designating the Singh Sabha movement 
and the progressive section of the community as Tat Khalsas. The words Tat. Khalsa were 
used at the time when Baba Banda wanted to raise a class of followers, who, against the 
practices observed by the Sikhs, were led to respect certain ceremonies of the Beragies, The 
protestants against such things were called Tat Khalsas and those who followed Baba Banda 
in his teachings were called Bandai Khalsa. This distinction has disappeared from among the 
Sikhs long time since there is now no party called Tat Khalsa among the Sikhs. But our 
good neighbours have gone farther and attempted to insinuate that this imaginary party 
which, as we have pointed out, has long ceased to exist in any capacity and sever existed in 
that imputed by them, is led by the Hon’ble Sardar Sundar Singh, Majithia. This, at any 
rate, serves to throw light on what the Aryas mean by the anachronism of Tat Khalsas, for 
it is the Chief Khalsa Diwan with which the Hon’ble Sirdar Sundar Singh, Majithia, is 
intimately connected as its Secretary. Now this Diwan is nothing more than a society for 
preaching Sikh tenets, for defending the interests of the Sikhs in general.. There are several 

‘instances in which the Chief Khalsa Diwan has defended the cause of the community at large 
without regard to the particular section of the Sikhs whose interests were at stake The 
preachers of the Chief Khalsa Diwan.are at full liberty to give out what they: understand of 
Sikhism. The schools affiliated with the Educational Committee of the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
are at full liberty to employ any class of Sikh religious teachers. Its orphanages are open 
to all sorts of Sikh and Hindu boys and its efforts to serve the Sikh Gurdwaras are made with 
a view to advancing the interests of such Gurdiwaras, irrespective of whether they belong to 
Udasis, Nizmalas, Nihangs, Sahibzadas or any other section of the Sikhs. The members of 
the Chief Khalsa Diwan are fully aware that difference of opinion in matters of religious 
ceremonies and practices do take place in every community. The only means of cementing 
all members of the community is Jove and toleration. Hence the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
has never entered into the details of religious ceremonies, rituals, ete. Whenever any repre- 
sentation of the Sikhs was made to the Government the Chief Khalsa Diwan has always invited 
distinguished Sikh personages to join the deputations regardless of the fact whether such gen- 
tlemen had ever been members of the Society. Under the circumstances no effort has been 
made to create any particular party among the Sikhs.. The task of reformation, however, is 
an uphill one, hence the gentlemen, whose personal interests are. compromised by such. refor- 
mation, have been trying from time to time to impute motives to the honest work of the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. The fancying of a certain party among the Sikhs and sarcastically naming 
it Tat Khalsas is the latest and crowning effort of their imagination, Those who understand 
matters can easily see, however, thatthe work of reformation as undertaken by the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan consists in making the Sikh public know what their religious and social rules 
demand of them. These ordinances are clearly set forth in the Guru Granth Sahib and 
the Rahat Namas in simple Panjabi words which the Sikhs can understand without difficulty. 
They are left to form their own opinions and if they follow the teachings of the. Gurus they 
cannot be considered to belong ‘to a particular party. Let us hope that the gentlemen who, 
for reasons best known to them, have habituated themselves to calling the Sikhs Tat Khalsas 
will now -understand that their effort in this respect is grossly misleading for every one con- 
cerned and that they had better revise the motives which have impelled them to take this 
perverted view of the work of the Chief Khalsa Diwan.” BUG de anes ah eae owt 
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22. The following is from the Panjabee 
The Medical Registiation Bill. (Lahore), of 13th March 1912 — 


. 6% * * * We have no hesitation in saying pg aos Bill, oa wad 
ill supply a lone-felt want and serve a great purpose. There is hardly any civilized country in 
the weet within some sort of legislation like this, which is intended to protect the interests 
of the profession as well as eave the public at large from the unchecked depredations of ‘quacks 
and mountebanks. It is, in fact, a great wonder why something of the kind has not been 
done so far in the country. The need for such a restrictive and protective measure was not 80 
great in Europe because there is not such a variety of conflicting systems, and yet there is 
hardly any country in that continent without some provision for the registration of medical 
practitioners. In India, where three great systems of treatment prevail and where the teaching 
of Oriental systems of medicine has never been regulated by the State, the need for such a 
measure is much more pressing. The existing state of affairs, in fact, is not only dangerous 
for public health, but is simply disgracefal and scandalous. Every street is fall of quacks. who. 
e upon the names of their ancestors, and, finding no scope, for the exercise of their skill and 
the sale of their nostrums, they readily resort to advertisement, which is the last ready refuge of 
- mountebanks and swindlers. * % ee * * 


“The proposal has, however, another side, and if carried out without any amendments: 
will cause a great mischief. It will, with one blow, destroy all that is left of the Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems of medicine. There is no doubt that a vast majority of those who follow 
these systems are quacks, but so are the majority of Sanyasis who roam about in ochre robes 
and infest all places of pilgrimage. Noone will, however, suggest that the system of Sanyas 
is an evil and must be altogether abolished. In spite of the fact that there are very few men 
who really understand the ancient systems of medicine, and that those systems are not. 
recognised by the Government, no one who has any knowledge or experience of the systems 
can be so bold as to maintain seriously that the systems are not worth preserving. The. 
national sentiment, the peculiarities of the Indian temperament, the marvellous. cheapness of 
indigenous drugs as well as the recognised efficacy of many of them are some of the grounds. : 
on which one can reasonably plead for the continuance of these systems. Most allopaths no 
deubt deny them the very name of a system, but experts are not wanting who, knowing both | 
the Western and the Eastern systems, have pronounced high eulogies on the latter and have 
recognised their great intrinsic worth. It is, therefore, only necessary to reform—not abolish 
them altogether. Absence of State patronage, want of training and the hypocrisy and fraud of 
many of its professors have brought a great blot on the fair name of the healing art of the 
ancient Hindus and Greeks. All efforts should be made to remove this blot, but, as an India 
poet pufé it, do not wash it so hard that you may destrov the cloth as well as the stain. | 
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“The Bill should, therefore, be so modified as to avoid its working with indis- 
criminate hardship on really able men who possess genuine knowledge of the theory 
and practice of the ancient systems. For the charlatan who puts up his signboard after 
buying a copy of the Dar-wi-Shtfa, we have as little sympathy as for a-man who 
may claim to be a lawyer after going through a catalogue of law-books, but both 
among the Unanis and the Vaidyas there are men possessed of sourd learning, vast 
experience and great skill, whom it would be cruel and suicidal to destroy. The law 
should therefore be so modified as to exempt from its evil effects such men, as well as to leave 
some scope for future genuine additions to their number. The first object. can be achieved by - 
introducing some such provision as, for example, would entitle practitioners of ten rs 
standing to go on the Register or by providing that practitioners of a certain standing would 
be registered at the recommendation of a University or District Magistrate or Civil Surgeon 
or two Professors in a Government Medical College. 3 


“The other object, that of letting in new element, can be gained by recognising : the 
Dn who 


diploma-holders of certain well-known Medical Schools as duly qualified men who may be - 
registered either at once or after a few years’ apprenticeship under some registered practi- 
tioners. ‘There are many such schools in India, ¢.7., the classes in the D. A.-V. College | 
Islamia College, Lahore, the Medical Schools of Delhi and Lucknow, the Ayurveda Colleges at. 
Jaipur, Madras and Calcutta, and eo on. Even half a dozen such schools in the country would 
be sufficient. The Medical Colleges in India teaching Allopathy are not more than five in 
number, In this way the object of the legislation, vzz., the ks “a of the Medical profession, 
will be fully accomplished without causing any real harm to thé ancient systems of the Hindus 
and Muhammadans. It will, moreover, “a mn igen impetus to. the growth of the indigenous 
system and the development of-the schools whose efficiency and. prosperity will be sure to. 
increase with the increasing number of the scholars who must flock to them from all parts of 
India to qualify themselves for the profession. For it~ must -be understood: that, howsoever 
unpalatable guch legislation may be to the Vaidyas and Hakimas, it is a necessity and is sure to. 
come, end sooner or later other provincial Governments. are bound td follow the example set by 
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23. In the course of a leading article in its issue of 14th March 1912 


_ ‘The Punjab Panchayat Bill. the Panj — (Lahore), remarks that :— 


‘The attitude of the Punjab Government towards the recommendations of the Dee 
centralization Commission has certainly not’ been marked by any bias of partiality or 
immoderate enthusiasm. Such recommendations as involve delegation of power to itself have 
been taken up with avidity, while others involving extension of local self-government have: 
been quietly ignored. During the final passage of the Punjab Municipal Act, the Lieute- 
nant-Govérnor made some explanatory observations as to why it had not been possible to 
incorporate some of the recommendations of the Decentralization Commission in the Act. 
His Honour said that the Bill (now passed into Act) was framed before the recommendations 
of the Commission were available and that it was not possible to recast the Bill and give it 
@ new shape and form. The assurance that there is no finality in legislation was given, but 
it is certainly not a very comforting assurance, specially when a measure containing some 
retrograde provisions has been forced down our throats. The avidity with which the Amending 
Bill to the Punjab Land Revenue Act has been introduced into the Punjab Legislative Council - 
is another instance of the eagerness of the Executive to adopt measures for the enhancement 
of its powers. | 


‘The Punjab Panchayat Bill is, however, a notable exception. It is a move in the 
right ‘direction, though its scope is extremely limited. It is an attempt, though on very 
modest lines, to introduce the beginnings or to revive the relics (as we should prefer to say) 
of the Panchayat trial system. It is true that the original Bill was not free from defects. 
Some of them we had occasion to peint out when the Bill was introduced into the Couucil last 
year. It is a matter of regret that the Bill is confined to mere assistanee in the administration 
of civil justice. Itis a pity that the Bill is not as extensive in its scope as its sister measure 
introduced in the Bombay Legislative Council. We are aware of the objections brought 
forward by Mr. Fenton against enlargme the seope of the Bill. But they are neither for- 
midable nor insuperable. We find that itis a good measure, though its twin sister, - 
bw Punjab Village Criminal Benches: Bill is not soon account of its many retrograde 
eatures.”’ 


After discussing changes in the original Bill, which have been made by 
the Select Committee, the article eoncludes with the following remarks : — 


_ ©There are, however, certain matters jn which the provisions are, to our view, sus- 
ceptible of further improvement. We shall indicate them in our next article. Meanwhile, 
we must express our sense of appreciation of the sympathetic and liberal manner in which 
official members left every modification to the discretion and judgment of non-officials. The 
latter had a niajority in the Select Committee and they haye fully justified, as we trust the 
official members will admit, the confidence placed: on them.” 


24. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of 13th March 
The Delegation Bill. 1912 ;— . 


“The welcome news of the abandonment of the General Delegation Bill in its present 
form shows that even the ingenious interpretation put upon the ‘ safeguards’ by the Goy- 
ernment was unconvincing to the Select Committee. Every one appreciated the desire of 
the Government of India to free itself from a mass of carrespondence with Local Govern- 
ments, but: nobody, and presumably not even the officials, could support the view of the 
Government, that the object of the legislature in creating a distinction between the sanction- 
ing authority and the executing authority should: be defeated. The obliteration of this 
distinction was the weakest point in the Bill now wisely decided to be abandoned, and per- 
sistence on the part of the Government in its course would have stirred popular opposition 
to an extent unknown to Government at present. The sense of security felt by the com- 
monest people lies in this : that if the man on the spot errs, there is a higher authority to be 
appealed to. Surely the Government is not unaware of the satisfaction derived by the people 
from the provision of a right -of appeal from one to another to the highest authority, whether 
or.not that right is exercised in every case. This being so, in the estimation of the people it 
would be little short of a calamity to issue, as proposed, a blank cheque to Jjocal Governments, 
when they are not subjeet to an effective control of the chosen representatives of the people. 
Z is to be fervently hopd that the fresh Bill to be brought forward by the Government of 
India will provide for the transfer of its power to the Local Legislative Councils,” _ 


25.. ‘Commenting on the return showing the cases in which action had 
. eR ae ae ~ been: taken by the different Local Governments 
. - f e . . « * . “ : : “ 
he speahion 56 Nao Riese Aes ‘under ‘the’ Press Act of 1910, supplied by ‘the 


187. | 
Government of India in answer to Mr. Gokhale’s question in the Legislative 
Sounell, the Tribune (Lahore), of 14th March 1912, remarks :— : 


‘ Pe +. * It is possibly pertinent to inquire what purpose 
the action of the Administration served in proscribing in the North-West Frontier Province 
the Tamil newspapers called Jndta and Suryodaya, the Gujarati book called Hind Swaraj ya, the 
Marathi speeches of Messrs. Tilak and Paranjpe, and a number of Bengali publications We 
can understand the smuggling of foreign leaflets and papers vid the Persian Gulf by the 
North-West Frontier Province; but publications written in Tamil and Telugu, in Marathi 
and Gujarati are certainly not likely to find their way tothe Frontier Province. It is ‘by 
the indiscriminate inclusion of such publications that the list has been eked out and an appear- 
ance of an organised revolution given to the misdeeds of a few mad men in some parts of the 
country. The bare statement that the speeches of Mr. Tilak have been brought under the 
Press Actin the Frontier Province and in the Punjab conveys to outsiders the erroneous 
impression that there are people in these two provinces who read and understand Marathi. 


“ Although these mistakes are less numerous in Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, the guiding principle in proscribing publications 1s most incomprehensible. 
The publication called Bande Mataram of Geneva (10th September and 10th October 1909). 
was proscribed by all Governments except by those of Rombay, Bengal, United Provinces and 
the Punjab. Mustafa Kamil Pasha’s speech (a book) was not proscribed by the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and the Eastern Bengal and Assam where it must have been read 
with great interest. The Indian Soctologist (newspaper). has not been proscribed by the United 
Provinces, so also the Gaelic Amertcan (a newspaper). Madras includes the Iudtan Soctolo- 
gist in its index expurgatorius, but excludes the Gaelic Amertcan, as also the Swaraj (maga- 
zine). Har Dayal’s ‘ Soctal Conquest of Hindu Race’ is forfeit in all the Provinces except in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, the home of the author.. The Judean Soctologtst for March 
1910 is bad enough to be brought under the Act by all Governments except Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and the Punjab. Indian Home Rule (a bovk in English by Mr. M. K. Gandhi) has been 
condemned by all Governments except Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces and the Punjab. 
Methods of the Indian Poltce tn the 20th Century (a pamphlet by Mr. Mackarness) has been 
exempted by Madras, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. It is- no use leng- 
thening this list by a multiplication of instances, but enough has been said to show the 
varying and often puzzling standard by which Local Governments distinguish the permissible 
from the forbidden. There is also the question whether the Government has been able to 
seize anywhere any of the proscribed publications or whether in spite of the proscription they 
_ are being read in secret. However that may be it is scandalous that the names of men like 
Mr. Mackarness and Mr. M. K. Gandhi should be included in the black list of certain Gov- 


ernments while other Governments. have apparently seen nothing so dangerous in their 
writings as to call for proscription.” 


VII. - GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


26. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 10th March 1912, remarks that 
Gikhs and Mansifships there is not a single Hindu among the eight persons 


candidates for the post of Munsif. Apparently, it adds, there are more Hindu 


than Muhammadan Munsifs in this province, and the Hon’ble Judges are desirous 
of equalising 


of Sikhs in the Punjab gives them a claim to at least twenty appointments ; 


whereas, as a matter of fact, there an only four or five Sikh Munsifs. The article 


concludes with an expression of hope that the Hon’ble Judges of the Chief 
Court will reetify matters. | 


: 27. The following is from the Tribune 
agunst the Khan of (Tahore), of 13th March 1912 :— 


The oase 
Hoti. 


“To-day we publish the two orders of the District Magistrate of Peshawar in this. 


case. It must be clearly borne in mind that the proceedings in. the North-West Frontier 
Province are quite distinet from the proceedings in Bombay and the proceedings at Peshawar 
"aust not be treated as part of the proceedings of the 


Administration are not easy to understand. It should have been entirely a matter between 
the police of Bombay and the police of the Frontier Province, or a warrant from Bombay sent 
for execution to Mardan, However, we need not pause to enquire into the nature of the 
‘Correspondence that passed. ‘The Commissioner of Police, Bombay, took action against King 
and his wife. That action, we may take, ity must have beea the issue of warrants by the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate. In point of fact those warrants were not executed by the 


recently selected by the Chief Court, Punjab, as. 


their numbers. The paper then asserts that the numerical strength 


3 Not whole case. * * * * The com-’ 
munications between the Bombay Government and the North-West Frontier Province’ 
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Frontier Police but the Punjab Police, the Kingé as well as the girls living at that time at’ 
Rawalpindi. The Commissioner of Police forwarded at the same time a statement made: by 
one of the girlsa—not both, it should be noted—probably to himself. This statement must 
have been forwarded to the Bombay Government who sent it to the N.-W. F. P. Adminis- 
tration. , | 


| “ These papers were sent to the District Magistrate, Peshawar, for necessary action, 
if any. What action could that Magistrate take? In the first paragraph of his order he says 
Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Khan, commonly known as the Khan of Hoti, 1s accused 
of an offence under sections 366, 356-109, that is to say, of abduction and abatement of abdic- 
tion. Were these alleged offences committed at Mardan or Peshawar, and, if not, what action 
could the Magistrate have taken? The so-called abduction had been committed in Bombay 
and only a Bombay court could issue process. What offence had been committed at Hoti 
Mardan ? One of the girls whose statement had been forwarded said that the Khan had 
attempted to take liberties with her though she did not deny that he had seen the girls only 
three times and each time for a few minutes only. Supposing however that the alleged act, 
trivial as it has been designated by the learned Judge of the High Court, amounted to a 
criminal assault or an attempt to outrage a woman’s modesty, the District Magistrate of 
Peshawar, or rather the Sub-Divisional Officer of Mardan, could have taken action, but not on 
the strength of a statement madeby the complainant before the Police Commissioner of Bombay. 
It would have been necessary for the girl to have complained to the police, if necessary, and 
afterwards to appear before the Magistrate and make a statement on oath. Failing this 
neither the District nor the Sub-Divisional Magistrate could take any action whatsoever. But 


the phrases ‘ ultra vires ’ and ‘ without jurisdiction’ are unknown and meaningless to Magis- 
trates in the Frontier Province. 


“Tf the Magistrate had any regard for law and procedure he would have, 
through the Chief Commissioner, referred the matter back to Bombay inquiring 
what action was to be taken. As a matter of fact no action whatever was taken 
in Bombay until the arrival of the Khan when a charge was preferred against him. 
Is there any parallel to or precedent for such an extraordinary procedure ? Can the Bombay 
Police ask the Calcutta Police to arrest A and charge him with abduction in view of a similar 
charge to be subsequently brought against him in Bombay? Then the word ‘ jurisdiction ’ 
should be deleted from all laws in this country. What would afford greater pleasure to the 
authorities in the Frontier Province than to get hold of their critics and calumniators in any 
jart of India and haul them up before a Magistrate in their own Province ? Whether he 
had a right to take any action or not, whether the law gave him any jurisdiction or not, the 
Magistrate of Peshawar did not hesitate to take action and a warrant was issued for the Khan’s 
arrest. Proceeding with the Magistrate’s order we note that he finds ‘no present reason to 
doubt the veracity of Miss Swannell’s statement, which incriminated Khan Bahadur Khwaja 
Muhammad Khan not only as an abetior of but probably also as a principal in the alleged 
offence. The ground for refusing bail was that ‘still further evidence had come to hght 
corroborating Miss Swannell’s statement.’ This further evidence was that the girls had been 
brought to Mardan by the Kings and had been met at the station by the Khan. But this 
statement was made by the girl herself and there was no additional evidence to that effect. 
The Magistrate wanted to make out that this further evidence barred his discretion to admit 
the Khan to bail. - According to section 497 of the Criminal Procedure Code any person 
accused of any non-bailable offence may be released on bail, ‘but he shall not be so released 
if there appear reasonable grounds for believing that he has been guilty. of the offence of 
which he is accused.’ Applying the latter part of this section the Magistrate refused bail, 
though so far the Khan had been accused of no offence, bailable or non-bailable, and no pro- 
cess had‘been issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 
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“Further on we read :—‘ Khwaja Muhammad Khan has accordingly remained in the. 
lock-up while further police enquiry is proceeding and pending settlement of the question in 


what Court the offence is to be tried. This matter forms the subject of correspondence 


between the N.-W. F. P. Administration and the Bombay Government at the present 
_ juncture.’ This is also a novel information, Is the jurisdiction of a court of justice deter- 
mined by law or by correspondence between two executive Governments? Since the alleged 
abduction took place in Bombay the Bombay courts alone had jurisdiction and the fact of the 


gue having been brought to Mardan gave the courts in the Frontier Province no jurisdic- 
on, : : 3 | 


: “ Equally astonishing is the admission of the Magistrate that though the Khan had been 
eight days in the jail he had not once been brought before the Magistrate though he had been 
brought to his court on the first day. Andthis mistake the District Magistrate proceeds to 
rectify by directing that the Khan should be produced before the - Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
the next day. Ai every step and all throughout the Magistrate acted without jurisdiction and 
in utter contravention of the clear provisions of the law. His warrant was illegal, the arrest 
of the Khan was illegal, the detention in jail was illegal. That is how the law is administered 


in the Frontier Province. What would have hgen.the fate of the Khan had he been tried at. 
Peshawar instead of in Bombay ? ” | . be Be 
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(d)—Police. 


: 28. The repo | is from the Tribune 
Dacoities in the Panjab. == (Lahore), of 16th March 1912 :— 


“The Hon’ble Mr. Tollinton’s reply to the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Hari Chand’s ques-. 
tion on the recrudescence of dacoities in this Province was as satisfactory as it was frank. 
That the matter is engaging the serious attention of the Government will considerably allay: 
the fears entertained by the public. But this announcement by itself is not enough to restore: 

ublic confidence in the adequacy of the measures contemplated by the Government to ensure 
protection of life and property. The punitive police posts now established will: ‘produce irrita-. 
tion which may give rise to retaliation in unprotected or ill-protected quarters. The range 
of operation by the dacoits, as described in our article which was the subject of the question, 
shows that the cause of the evil is more deep-seated than the Government seems to imagine 
when it presumes that it can be removed by quartering punitive police. There is great differ- 
ence between the dacoities of the present and past time, and not the least important factor is 
that which is stated in the frontier administration report and to which the Hon*ble Sir Henry 
McMahon referred in the Supreme Legislative Council m answer to the Hon’ble Mr. 8. Sinha. 
Outlawry is beginning to lose its most terrifying features, and the outlaws trust to the belief 
that ‘the fear of reprisal will render not forthcoming the amount of proof which the law 
quires.’ The invasion of the Punjab by an undesirable class of Pathans from across the 
border and the dissemination of these ideas among local ‘accomplices are causes with which 
the Government should endeavour to deal firmly and systematically. The posting of a gazetted 
officer on special duty in the exposed areas is good, but it is better to associate with him a 
number of non-officials. But the best and most efficacious method of dealing with this organised 
crime is to take the sufferers into confidence, train them in the use of fire-arms and supply 
them with arms so that they may be able to assist the police effectivély and at the same time 
uire a degree of self-confidence that will operate as a powerful and permanent check on the 
evil designs of the dacoits. At present it is the helplessness of the Hindu sufferers which 


b> 


puts a premium on this species of crime, 
(d) — Education. 


29. The Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of 8th March 1912, has the 
' following under the heading “An excellent 
The Sikh Educational Conference 


99. 
and Native Army. | example” : — 


3 “In a recent issue we made an urgent appeal to His Excellency. the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Sikh soldiers of His Imperial Majesty’s Indian forces to throw in their 
weight and influence on tue side of strengthening the Sikh Educational Conference. We 
urged that as a lever of uplift for the Sikh community the Conference has done 

work in the past, but that in the future with the august personality of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief interested in the cause of Sikh welfare and progress and with the 
loyal and devoted Sikh soldiers of all ranks taking their proper share in the cause of the 
éducational and social progress of the community, the Conference is bound to takea big 
leap forward. The cause of the Conference is so noble and beneficial and withal so unex- 
ceptionable in every way that we can look the sympathy and support of all well-wishers of 
the Sikh community. Sir O’Moore Creagh has earned the reputation of being a true and 
generous friend of all who have the privilege to serve under him. And we respectfully 
trust that the cause of the Sikh Educational Conference will not fail to commend itself to 
His Excellency’s sympathetic and generous consideration; As it is we feel that a inning 
has already been made in the direction suggested. We have learnt with the greatest 
pleasure that two troops of Sikh cavalry stationed at Sialkot have set the ball rolling. All 
officers and men have contributed one day’s pay and Rs. 100 in each case from the Regi- 
mental funds. This is an excellent beginning. The officers and men at Sialkot have set 
an example that deserves to be richly followed by all Sikh ranks in the Indian Army. 
The officers in particular deserve to be heartily congratulated on their ready and willing co- 
operation and support and have not only earned the thanks of the men under command but 
of the whole Sikh community. Our grateful thanks are due in a special manner to His 
Excellency Sir O’Moore Creagh under whose sympathetic regimé the Sikh officers and men 
are permitted to take'interest in and join the Conference. To His Excellency in the name 
of the community we beg to offer dur heartfelt gratitude and trust His Excellency will 
be able to see his way. to‘permit all Sikh officers and men as may desire to attend the 


Conference sessions to do so. We deeply appreciate the action of the Sikh cavalr 
trodps 1 
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30. The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 


isloielicanl Gonlerence next Sikh yocate (Amritsar), of 8th March 1912 :— 


“The news will be hailed “with unstinted delight and heartfelt gratification by the 
whole Panth that His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of Patiala has been offered 
and has kindly accepted the Presidentship of the Fifth Sikh Educational Conference to be 
held at Sialkot. There is ample reason for rejoicing in this announcement. . Many and varied 
are the roasons which doubtlessly suggested and which go to make His Highness’ selection 
as eminently in the fitness of things. “ My House is thy House” was said by the 7th Guru 
Sahib, Sri Guru Har Rai Sahib ji, of the house of which His Highness is the honoured 
and august representative. The oneness of which the Guru Sahib spoke makes the Patiala 
house dear to every Sikh heart and the Guru Sahib’s blessing rests on the House and its 
representative. During the short time which has elapsed since the Maharaja Sahib was 
installed on the guddee of his forefathers, His Highness has shown by abundant acts that 
he has the best interests of the Panth at heart. He introduced Gurmukhi as the language 
of courts and offices in his State and thus showed not only his love for the mother-tongue of the 
Province but also his appreciation of the fact that the education of the masses can only and 
best be undertaken in their own tongue. Suchis the verdict of educational authorities all 
over the world and His Highness deserves to be congratulated on his realization in practice of 
that great educational truth. By his handsome and princely donation of one lakh and twenty 
thousand rupees for the erection of the London Gurdwara the Maharaja Sahib has stamped 
his name in modern Sikh annals as one who feels for the Sikh religion and is anxious to 
provide the required facilities to those who, living in a distant land, are still anxious to conform 
to the traditions of their community and to learn and teach the truths that are to be found 
in their sacred scriptures. The Gurdwara at London will stand out in the European world 
as the centre and fountain spring of Sikh teaching and to His Highness the Maharaja Sahib 
of Patiala will belong the undying credit of having provided it. It is hardly necessary 
for us to mention other acts of His Highness’ .sympathy with and solicitude for the welfare 
and progress of the community which is proud to count as its own. As an administrator the 
Maharaja Sahib has already won golden opinions from all classes of his subjects and we have 
no doubt but that with increasing opportunities His Highness will continue to win their 
affections in an ever-increasing degree. It is sufficient to say that the Panth has come to 
know His Highness well and to highly respect him for his many qualities of the head and 
the heart. The opinion is universal from one end of the Province to the other; that no better 
choice could have been made, nor could any other selection have given the Panth such deep 
and heartfelt gratification as in the present case. The Conference is proud to possess the 

genuine and abiding sympathy of able and high-minded administrators like His Honour Sir 


_ Louis Dane to whom the Sikh community can never be too grateful for their kind interest. 


And the personal co-operation and guidance of thoughtful and enlightened rulers like His 
Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Patiala will be a further guarantee on the one hand of the 
success of the Conference will steer its way clear of all shoals and quicksands.”’ 


31. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 6th (received on the 14th) March 
1912, has a note entitled “ Distribution of fifty 
lakhs of rupees.” Adverting to the manner in 
which the Royal educational grant is proposed to be distributed, the paper 
expresses its inability to see through the policy underlying the division. The 
Europeans in India, it adds, whose number does not exceed 10 lakhs, have re- 
ceived Ks, 3,00,000 as against 42 lakhs granted to over 20 crores of Indian British. 


The Royal educational grant. 


subjects. After remarking that their numerical strength entitles them to only 


Rs. 21,000, it observes that, in view of the present curricula of primary and 
girls’ schools, it is wholly absurd to spend as much as 85 lakhs on elementary 
and female education. It also complains of the extreme inadequacy of the 
grant (two lakhs) for industrial education, which represents the greatest need 
of the country. Further, it takes exception to agricultural education having 
been wholly lost sight of ; although India “is an agricultural country and the 


bulk of Government revenue comes out of the pockets of zamindars. It is a 


matter of surprise to the paper that agriculturists, who were given no share of 
the royal boons, should have had their claims ignored. It then goes on to say 
that Muhammadans, especially in Eastern Bengal, have their special educational 
requirements, and that they should make constitutional efforts to get their 
proportionate share of the grant. 


32. The following is from the Zribune 
(Lahore), of 10th March 1912 :— 


“ On the occasion of introducing the Financial Statement Sir Fleetwood Wilson said 
that a decrease of expenditure amounting to £225,000 was shown in the Revised Budget on 


Recent educational grant, 
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‘ inability of the Local Governments tg spend in full their grants for education 
wT aaa’ This > inability ?to spend is the besetting sin of ‘Local Governments as 
regards the grant for protective irrigation also. But, confining our remarks for the present to 
education, we find that the budget for 1911-12 provided for education a sum of nearly 48 lakhs 
out of the non-recurring Imperial assignment. But Sir James. Meston now explains in his 
memorandum that a sum of Rs. 18°88 lakhs is all that the Civil Department has found it 
possible to spend in the year. Of course, another sum of Rs, 17°69 lakhs is ‘ expected to be 
spent’ in the Public Works Department, but it is just as likely that the bulk of this amount 
will appear as ‘savings’ in the final accounts of the year along with Rs. 11°34 lakhs now 
seized by Governmentas a lapsed amount. This method of budget provision and appropri- 
ation is bound to create a rather unfortunate impression in the minds of the public. The 
Government cannot very well escape the charge of laying its hands rudely on the Education 
Department whenever and by whatever causes the financial equilibrium may be threatened. 
It was, we believe, the Hon’ble Mr. Shadi Lal who said in the Punjab Legislative Council 
that the Government had a convenient, though not consistent, way of meeting the public 
demands by pleading a want of funds for popular schemes submitted to it, and a dearth of 
ready-made schemes for funds that are made available by a generous dispenser of bounties. 
The probabilities are that under pressure from the predominant partner every one of the Local 
Governments has learnt to cultivate this elastic frame of mind to adjust its needs to imperial 
exigencies. But how long this should be allowed to continue 1s a matter entirely between 
Local Governments and the representatives of the people in the Local Legislative Councils. 
Unless special efforts are put forth by the non-official members to fully utilize in the ensuing 
year both the new grant of Rs. 70°24 lakhs and the lapsed amount of the current year, we shall 
be unconsciously helping the Government of India to make grants which ultimately fail to reach 
the public.” . 


Writing about the recent educational grants, the Paisa Akhbar 


(Lahore), of the 12th March 1912, observes that. all well-wishers of the 


country should feel grateful for the liberality displayed by Government. The 
paper cannot, however, refrain from pointing out that the Government of 


India spends very little on public instruction as compared with the educational 


expenditure of Europe, America, and Japan. 


(e)— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


33. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 12th March 1912, publishes an article 

headed *“ A respectful request to His Honour Sir 

The educational grant and the Touis Dane, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab.” 
agricultural community. ge : "apd 

Aiter praising the present ruler of this province 

for his sense of justice and his solicitude for the welfare of the people commit- 

ted to his charge, the paper says that Punjab agriculturists are extremely back- 

ward in education ; and that it is highly necessary to civilize them. Next it 

urges His Honour to reserve out of the Royal educational grant at least two 

lakhs of rupees for the education of the agricultural community. 


(i h) — Miscellaneous. | 
34. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 12th March 1912, publishes the 


Budget for 1912-13. following under the heading. “The fiction of pros- . 


perity .”’— 


“There is one important observation made by Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson in his 
budget speech which throws into shade the glowing picture of prosperity and windfalls dealt 
with in the revente accounts. After describing how a 
year and how timely and copious rainfall changed the whole situation, the Finance Member 
observed: ‘The change was dramatic ; it was also a striking lesson of how narrow is the 
line in India between plenty and want, and how incessant is the need for caution in our 
forecasts and for economy in our expenditure.” This extremely narrow line between the 
so-called prosperity and real poverty of the Indian people must offer ample material for re- 
flection. It is possible to swell the revenue by frequent and harsh land assessments by raisi 
= a - ni rents and other ways. But such surpluses do not show the prosperity* 

€ people, and 1t 1s wrong to imagine that a prosperity budget indicates 
people. The reverse is oteom the case, and we cece that the hi oh ease ym 


we | h prices have made the le 
80 poor that they are suffering from serious disabilities. And (oo Finance Member, wha le 


80 busy in doling out grants to this and that benefit, has not a word 

7 : , to say of the ral 

Cconomies of the average people and how the effects of the high prices and es. sechinetal the 
ation are sought. tobe counteracted. In fact, what is there in the 

statement: that will cheer the heart of the averagve man in India ? ” 


~ 
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great famine was threatened last 


‘prosperity’ budget. 
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35. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 7th March 1912, publishés 
ee Tae a letter from “ A Muhammadan”’ headed “ Should 
ee the Frontier Province be amalgamated with the 
Punjab?” The inhabitants of Chitral, Dir, Swat, Buner, Kurram, etc., says 
the writer, which form part of the above Province, consist almost exclusively 
of Muhammadans, who are given to intriguing, plundering, and fighting, and 
are so many puppets in the hands of bigoted Mullahs. The inclusion, he adds, 
of the people of Peshawar, Bannu, Kohat and Dera Ismail Khan, the vast 
majority of whom are Hindus, has been like placing a lamb in the midst of 
lions. After remarking that, amidst the Muhammadans named, they are lead- 
ing a life worse than death, he suggests that a Chief Commissionership of 
Chitral, Dir, Swat, the Mohmand country, Waziristan, and Afridi-land should 
be created ; and that the present five frontier districts should be again included 
in the Punjab. | 
36. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 9th March 1912, publishes a note 
: headed ‘“ European haughtiness.” Although, it 
Alleged ill-treatment of some gays, the King Emperor desired Indians to be treat- 
a by some Europeans 64 with love and sympathy (by Europeans), still 
some of the. last-named continue to behave in a 
haughty manner. Next it refers to the story in which three Indian students 
at Lahore cycling on the Mall are said to have been ill-treated by some Euro- 
n gentlemen and a lady. Proceeding, it deeply regrets that such incidents 
should take place at a time when peace reigns in all parts of the country. It 
knows and concedes that Europeans are members of the ruling race, and also 
deserve respect apart even from this fact. It does not, however, follow from 
this that they should practise undue severities on their (Indian) subjects. 


37. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 15th March 1912, reprints from the 
The Watan andthe Zamindar, A *shmtit Magazine for March a poem from the 
~*- pen of that journal’s Editor and entitled ‘* Discus- 
sion between the Watan and the Zamindar.” The former paper is made to 
charge the Editor of the latter with favouring fiery speeches and writings ; with 
having been turned out of Hyderabad on account of plots hatched by him 
there ; with having treated his “ King ”’ (the Nizam) and his father in an 
objectionable manner ; with having caused strife between the Hindu and 
Muslim residents of Wazirabad ; and with having so severely attacked Hindus 
on his removal to Lahore as to prejudice them against every follower of the 
Prophet. It also charges him with setting Musalmans against Government, 
adding that he makes professions of loyalty only through fear of the law. 
Zafar Ali defends himself against these accusations; justifies his attitude towards 
the present leaders of Muhammadans; and says that he voices the real feelings 
of his co-religionists whom flattery has undone. The Editor of the Kashmiri 
Magazine advises the two to shake hands; to leave personalities alone; and to 
write only what will benefit their whole community. 


38, The Khalsa Sewak (Amritsar), of the 21st February (received on 
Security from the Khalsa Sewak, the 8th March) 1912, publishes a note headed 
| ' 6 Security of Rs. 1,000 from the Khalsa Sewak.”’ 
Writing on the above subject, the Editor says that it. does not know which 
expressions in the article objected to have been regarded by Government as 
overstepping the bounds of so He has, however, perused the writing over 
and over again ; and finds that it contains only things that have already appear- 
_edin books. After remarking that, thanks to his Arya friends, this is the 
second attack on Sikh newspapers, he refers to the unsatisfactory financial 
condition of the Khalsa Sewak ; and appeals to its subscribers to render him 
pecuniary help to enable him to continue the publication of the paper. 


39. Writing under the heading “ oa Khalsa Sewak has deposited ~ 

‘ty froma the ‘Khalsa Sewaz, Security,” the Munir (Shang), of the 8th Mare 
= - = — — 1912, says that the paper named has been required 
to furnish security for publishing articles offensive to Arya Samajists. After 
remarking that similar action has had to be taken against several other papers 
for the same offence, it asks why Government should not do away with the 
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source of the mischief. The easiest way to achieve this object, it adds, 
is to have those chapters expunged from the Satyarth Parkash which 
attack the ancestors of Widhermadiins and Sikhs, and a perusal of which pro- 
vokes followers of Muhammad and the Gurus to indulge in objectionable 


language. 
40. The following is from the Panjabee 


satdians and the Indian Subordi- (Tahore), dated 16th March 1912 :— 


The Hon’ble Mr. S. Sinha asked a question about a Punjab Examination for which 
applications are being invited only from the European and Eurasian communities. We noticed 
this -matter in our issue of 11th November 1911 (vtde Selections No. 46, paragraph 23), and 
pointed out the injustice of the exclusion of Indians from, competing for posts of Assistant 
Surgeons in Cantonments. But the Government seemed to be intolerant of our criticism 
because the practice of excluding Indians was not new but a well-established one! In reply 
to the question by the Hon’ble Mr. S. Sinha, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said 
the same thing and observed that Military Assistant Surgeons have to attend on British 
soldiers in European hospitals—‘a duty upon which it is not customary to employ His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects.’ For this reason only Europeans and Eurasians are permitted. 
We do not think the public can be satisfied with this reply. If Indians are good enough to be 
on the Secretary of State’s Council, Viceroy’s Council and Governors’ Councils, and also 
hold other high and responsible posts in other departments, why are they not fit to become 
Assistant Surgeons in Military Hospitals ? This policy of exclusion is inconsistent with the 
reform scheme and we hope that this antiquated official ‘ custom ’ will be modernised.” 
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Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
The 16th March 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Se " " 
~~ ee FO te a 4 


Examined up to 28rd March 1912, 


CONTENTS. 


Page. Fags - i 
I.—Poartics. | VII.—Gaunznat ADMINISTRATION. ft 


(a} Foreign— (a) Judscval— 


: 13. The case against the Khan of Hoti (Tribune) ve 208 
1. Christianity and the Islamic World (Ajl*- 14. Ditto ditto (Akhbar-i-Am) 208 

Hadis) ie nie aos ww. 20l 
2. Cretanaffairs (Observer) 


8. Persian and Tripolitan affairs (Paisa Akhbar) ... sh | (2) Police 
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(c) Munvespal and Cantonment affaire— ih ee 
4, Government and Mahammadans and the Muslim Bike 
League (Curson Gazette) a oa Nil. ahi 


Il,—AvGHANISTAN aND Trans-FRontizp. (4) Béwcation — 


” 15. A complaint (Hindustan)... eee bee 
Nil. 16. 7 a Dacca University (Afghan and wad 
17, The Gurakala (Indar) | ‘es ft sit 


III.—Nativs Sratzs, 


Hyderabad affairs (Paisa Akhbar) ,.3 


af 


(e)— Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
Nil. 
IV.—KINB-KILLING. () Railways and Communications 
6. Muhammadans and cow-killing (Observer) oo ae 


eee 


or 
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Nil. e . 
V.—Nativz Sociztizs axp Reziciovs Marrass. (9) Postal matters— 
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uf Wy Sete question (Khalsa Advocate and ait. | 
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A complaint ( Hindu) wz eae soe 18, Punjab Finances (Tribune) vee cee «6S1B ae 
19. Pension for Shams-ul-Ulemas and Mahamahopedh- me 
VI.—Luatstation. ! (Patsa Ahkbar)  ... see we 213 i 
20, Frontier Province (Punjab Advocate} eco 88 im 
The Zamindar newspaper (Zamindar) vee 214 im 
12 The Punjab Couneil (Panjabee) .. 206] 23, vg be @ twa Meek, a ii 
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OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 282p MARCH 1912. 


ae ant omy 


No. 


‘ 


nega, 


Arya Gazette 


Name. 


Locality. 


= 
I 


Name of Publisher. 


ENGLISH. 
DalILyY. 
Tribune ove 


-~ 


TRI-WEEKLY. 


Panjabee 


BI-WEEKLY. 


Observer 


Punjab Times and Frontier 
News. 
WERELY. 


Arya Patrika 
Harbinger 


Khalsa Advocate 
FortTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu 


MontaHtiy. 


D. A.-V. College Magazine... 
Forman Christian College 


Notes.* 
Practical Medicine* 


Punjab Educational Journal 
Punjab Mission News __... 
Ravi ve 
Review of Religions 


Science Grounded Religion... 


Teacher 
RDU. 


Dalby. 
Akhbar-i-’Am 
Paisa Akhbar 
Watan 
Zamindar 
| Bi-weex ty. 
| Vakil 
WREKLY. 
Afghan 


Ahl-i-Hadis 
Ahluwalia Gazette 
Al-Moin 

| Army-News 
Arorbans Gazette. 


Bada‘ 


haste | oe 


eee F 


Lahore 
Lahore 


Lahore 
Rawalpindi 


Lahore 


Do. 


Amritsar 


Lahore 


Lahore 
Do. 


Qadian (Gurdaspur) 
Lahore 
Dinga (Gujrat) 


Lahore 


Amritsar 


Peshawar 
Amritsar 
Do. 
Ludhiana 
Avritear 
Lahore 


> 


Qadisin, Gardaspur Disteity 


Bihari Lal 
Mul Chand 
Nizamend-din * 


J. R. Thapur 


Devi Chand 
Durga Parshad 
Bahadar Singh 


Ishwar Das 


Saraswati Nath 


R. B. Mohan Lal 
Revd. Wigram 
Mr. B. M. Jones 


Sadr An Ahmadia, 
_Anjoman 


Dev Rattan 
Kanhaya Singh 


Govind Sahai 

Abdul Asis 
Muhammad Insha Alla 
Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. 


Abdul Aziz 


Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla : 


Sanaulla 
Lehna Singh 
Mehraj-ud-din 
Hire Lal & Co. 


| Labh Singh 


Bhowani Das 


* Not received during the month, ’ 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 238zrp MARCH 1912—continvzp. 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
ol — ors eum Be. ——— EE Qe — — 
| URDU—conrTiNveED. 
WEEKLY—continued. 
81 | Bharat y. | Jullundar . | Thakur Sheoratan Singh 
$2 Civil and Military News ... Ludhiana .. | Saiyid Muhammad see 1,825 copies, 
Curzon Gazette . | Delhi ». | Mirza Hairat oe. us 


Hindustan 
Indar see 
Islam 


Munir 


Parkash ovr 


3 ais u-Ginnatbe and Sada-| Do. -»» | Din Muhammad ‘sa 500» 

60 Sadiq-ul-Akhbar o00 Bahawalpur --» | Manlvi Ata Ullah ne eee, 6 ge 
61 Ditto oo | Rewari oo. | Safdar Hussain si 200» 
Sanatan Dharm Pracharak,,, | Amritsar ». | Bulia Ram oe 200» 

63 | Shanti +. | Rawalpindi es. | Kishan Chand Mohan ... 300» 
64 | Sialkot Paper ov | Sialkot -- | Todar Mal vee 500» 
65 Siraj-ul-Akhbar +» | Shelam | eo | Maulyi Fakir Mubammad 450 » 
wal Tahzib-ul-Niswan wee a Mumtaz Ali | wee | 240 


Delhi Gazette* aa. 
Edward Gazette# 
Hakam ve | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Haq 00 Delhi 
Haq Pasand ... | Amritear 
Hindu . | Lahore 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


- | Shang 


Do. 


. | Abbott-abad 


Jhang Sial : | Jhang 
Kapurthala Akhbar -. | Kapurthala 
Loyal Gazette - | Lahore 
Lytton Gazette eee Delhi 
Milap® ee | Lyallpur 
Millat ‘we Lahore 
Mister Gazette a’ 


Musalman e | Amritsar 


Nur Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Nur Afshan | Ludhiana eee 
Paisa Akhbar .». | Lahore aes 


Punjab Advocate -». | Mianwalj 
Punjab Samachar »- | Lahore 
Rajput Gazette me 


- | Sajjad Husain ‘es 200 ,, 
.|Mohemmed etfs... 200 , 
Yakub Ali oo. 900 , 

e+ | Kasim Ali ave 200 » 
- | Ram Nath vee $82 


. | Hari Lal Sharma oes 


». | Prabh Dyal se 2,262 
+ | Hamid Husain eee 155 

_ | Amar Singh Lt ae 
ee. | Bulaki Das oes 1,000 . 

. | Jawahar Lal | 
. | Shuja Ulla ae 1,500 copies. 
. | Ali Bakhsh o00 150 » 


. | Abdul Latif ope 200 copies. 


.| Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh _e.. 200 5 


Ram Sarn Dutt in 8,070 copies. 
Dharm Pal], B.A. 


Sana-ulla eee 400 ” 


Muhammad Yusaf ii 200 5 
Revd, Dr. B. M. Wherry 500» 
Abdul Aziz eee : 8 377 ” 


Krishan : eee 1,728 ” 


Karm Chand, Bahl __s.. 1,000 , 
Hira Lal ase 705» 
Thakur Sukhram Das... 650 


Sa 
+ 


¥ Not received during the week, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 23rn MARCH 1912—concLUDED. 


Name of Publisher. 


a) 


URDU —conciupep, 


WERKLY—concluded. 


Victoria Paper Gian Chand 

Wafadar* Fassl-ed-din 
Waqt ... | Ali Husain fis 
Watan ... | Muhammad Insha U Jah... 
Zamindar . | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. 


FoRTNIGHTLY, 


| 


Biwah Samachar Lahore .. | Ram Chand 
Kam Dhenu 7 Ludhiana Daulat Ram 


Mobyal Gazette - | Kala, Jhelam District Mehta Sham Das 
PERSIAN. : 3 
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ForTNIGHTLY. 


Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
URDU. 


2 ian ee 


MontTaty. 
Arorbans Parkash Lahore 
Arya Musafir Jullundur 


Jauhar | Amrnitear 
Kakezai Social Reformer Lahore 


Makhzan Delhi 

Rafiq 

Sadhu 

Martand 

Raghbir Patrika 

Zaban® 

GURMUKHI. 
WEEKLY. 


Khalsa Sewak Jiwan Singh 


Punjab Reporter* Ganda Singh 


Punjabi Surma Gian Chand 


* Not receiyed during the week, 
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I.—Po.irics. 


(Foreign. ee 


1. The AAl-i-Hadie Udiesitees), of ties: on yee on. ye 16th). 

h 1912, publishes a. ‘communication. headed 

Christianity and the Ishmie «Tho efforts of Christians in favour of the Cross.” 

ise: o The writer--one Abdul 8s of Mubarik pur, 

now staying at Sadiqpur, Patna—quotes an extract from a book called the. 

Islamic World (page 3 ) to show what strenuous efforts Christian missionaries 
have been making in Muslim countries to lead. the | 


Prophet’s followers to. 
embrace Christianity, Commenting on the same; he remarks that Christianity 
has been proved tobe a false religion, and that there are thousands of inter- 

polations (f in its scriptures). After taking exce to the fundamental 


eee of that faith, he calls on Muhammadans | 0 rise and spread true uni- 


tarianism (to all parts of the world).. He also tells them that the appearance 
of Christian missionaries in the Arabian Peninsula is the forerunner of Dooms- 

day. The Prophet. has said that the anti-Christ will become supreme in (1:7. 
will reach all places in Arabia, with the exception of | qa and Medina, 
about the. de of the end of the world, If, therefore, Christian missionaries: 
were to reach Arabia, it might be taken for granted that the agen’ ee day Was 
near at hand and that a great reanlition sail was about to take 

madans should shake off their lethargy and ponder (over thé matter). le 
would be a great shame if the worshippers of hrist oa e upper hand of. 
Haan, 


2. Writing on Cretan affairs in its i issue of 20th instant, the Observer 

Cited ibs (Lahore), remarks that the present situation . 

| threatens an acute crisis. The strongly-worded 

note of the protecting powers, and the strengthening of the squadrons of 

Great Britain and France in Cretan waters, indicate that preparations ae. the 
re-occupation of the island have been made. This paper is further o 


pinion 
that outrages perpetrated by Cretan Christians on the Muslim population may 
result in the Porte coming to the conclusion that it has sufficient justification 
for mneny operations against Greece. 


3. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 19th March 1912; “publishes : 


Persian and Tripolitan affairs and & communication headed ‘ ‘ Saint Shah Ne’ ’mat 
prophccy. Ulla’s second prophecy." The writer—one Sayad 
Ghulam Shah, Qadiri Nagashbandi, of Murid, Chakwal ¢ahsi/, Jhelum district— 

says that Mckgumaainns have been alarmed at the doings in Tripoli 
and Persia, and that they are looking for help from the Almighty. Next he 
reproduces some verses in which the sboremeutiionsd, Saint predicts fighting 
in Khorasan, Egypt, Syria and frak ; rigger en the Turks, Tajaks and 
Arabs or — Bs that the Mehdi then make his 
being rst preced his Naib; that he will restore | inthe whee world ; 
that’ he will op Wed Muhammad and will again wield th the sean and that 
his rule will be just and will extend over 40 your 


(b) — Home, 


4. The Curson Gasette (Delhi) 1 ig 
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impossible for them to preserve. their existende. Just now they want educa- 
tion ; but they cannot supply this need without whole-hearted % 3 from Goy- 
ernment. They do not, however, wish to throw the entire cost of their educa- 
tion on Government: their, sole request is that it should again place all wakf 
properties under its own managementiand spend all the income from them on 
educating the Prophet’s followers.. They have a serious complaint against 
Governinent, viz., that, although their condition is indescribable, it cares abso- 
lately nothing for them. The Curson Gazette goes on to say that all the 
troubles of Muhammadans are solely due to their poverty, and that the remedy 
rests more with Government than with the former. As ill-luck would have 
it, adds the paper, their “national reformers” are rich men, who know nothing 
of the condition of their middle-class and poor co-religionists. Indeed, these 
nominal Muhammadans have no sympathy with the followers of Islam (and) 

hate the very sight of the latter, while they are ever ready to trample on the 

whole community, if necessary, in their desire to obtain posts and. titles. 
Next the paper suggests that Government should take the administration of 
wakf properties into its own hands, devoting their net income to send- 
ing Muslim youths to England: to learn engineering, medicine, &c., and 

to imparting education in India to the’ children of the poorer Mubammadans. 

This would reassure the community and -recompense it for the annulment of 

the Partition of Bengal. They should place no dependence on the Muslim 

League, for the reason that the society named exists to serve the selfish pur-— 
poses of one or two strong-headed Musalmans. It is no national association 

of Muhammadans, and is another name for His Highness the Agha Khan. It 

is “a white monster” engaged in sucking the life-blood of unfortunate and 
unwary Musalmans, and in lulling them to sleep by shedding crocodile tears 

we Tripoli and Persia: In short, it is a machine for the manufacture of titles 

and posts. | 


Ill.—NativE STATES. 


5. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 15th March 1912, publishes a 

Mee ee communication headed “Cry of the subjects of 
ate Hyderabad—No. III.” In continuation of hie 

previous remarks on the subject (vide paragraph 11 of Selections No. 11), 

the writer says that the European officers to the State, being members 

of the ruling race, could not be kept in hand by the Darbar ; nay, the latter 
had to humour them owing to their being supported by the Residency. The — 
members of the Darbar deplore this state of affairs at their homes; but they 
lack moral courage and “say ditto to the ‘Sahib Bahadur’ through fear of the 

oe As to the E officers in question, they have been im- 

|) porting their “ kith and kin” (into the State), while.‘ the Residency officials ”’ 

2 encourage them to do so. For instance, Mr. Hankin was the first (European 
1°. officer) to be deputed to the Police Department; but now there are about six 
Europeans in that branch of the State service. Mr. Hankin began by tem- 
porarily borrowing the services of Mr. Gayer, whose period of service in the 
State has been extended from time to time on one pretext or another. Next | 
Mr. Hugh Gough (?) was appointed Superintendent of the Department which 
deals with cattle-breeding, and Mr. Goad was employed in the post vacated 
by him. It may be mentioned here that the Department named had long 
been abolished by. the Darbar as being of no use ; but that it was brought back 
to life in order to provide for a European. It was in the same way that posts 
were created for all the Europeans imported into Hyderabad, A Mr. 

' Chitwood (?) was sent for on a handsome salary, but when no post could be 
found for him he was appointed Superintendent of the Nizam’s Supply House ; 
although there exists no such institution 'in the State. After remarking that 
this gentleman has absolutely no work to do, he alleges that new and highly- 
ie posta wore also created for’ a re ‘Munn (?), Mr. | Mayhew, Mr. Green, 

r. Young, and scores of other Buropeans. He also takes exception to 

— the appointment of Mr. Egerton as Private Secretary to ‘His Highness the 
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“Ogntinning his remarks 

1912, the. writer says that certain 
view ‘that Indians were a wholly worthless lot, — cpt ag 

with their own fellow countrymen. It would, however, be oc tm et 
he adds, that they or Government compeélled the State to: add: to the. aumber 
of European officials » he remarks bk the Chief Minister is: 
assuredly a most able ‘and wide-awake officer, but th 
an utter stranger to moral courage. He knows bette 
deep discontent has been caused my? the State af abel hr 

e 


ere cago but, according to popular 
‘caalatiad izzat. Again, he is said to be a ane ek 
his Private Secretary, who devotes all his endiidl ‘to Ae tleming hand of 


officers, because he is fully aware that he can secure the are port of the 
Residency in this way alone, and that so man as he has support the 
Chief Minister and the Biato are his. A local voiced grievances for a 
long time, but in the end it was muzzled; w e the voice of the Uukbbir-- 
gpa which continues doing its duty in the mabey does not reach: very .far.. 

regards other (Muslim) journals in India, they shed tears of blood over 
Porat Tei li and Morocco, but are not affected ue the evils prevalent: in 
Hy devabd (it. home). An ardent lover of the (Mu an) community, ’ 
who once-deplored the ruin of the State in the columns of the Paisa Akhbar, 
had to relinquish his post and. to leave Hyderabad for ever. No one has.. 
since had the courage to open his lips; any one comng so would. at once: ba 
4 butchered wae the knife of sedition.”’ 


IV —Kine-KILine. 


ae TY 6. The following is from the Observer . 
Muhammadans and cow-killing- = ‘T shore), of 16th October 1912 :— 


‘The Hon. Syed Mehdi Shah’s interpellations re the Government help to agriculturists 
the P attack 


to breed cattle has led the local organ of unjab Hindu Sabha to launch into an 
against the cow-killing propensities of the Musalmans. K. B, Allah Bakhsh, of Lahore, in the 
course of a letter, states that a Hindu of Lahore told him that there could not be harmony 
between Hindus and Muslims unless and until the latter gave up cow-killing. A perusal of 
other Hindu papers also makes it quite clear that the passions “if the comm oe wera 
inflamed against Muhammadans owing to.this matter. A most curious act about 
is that the cow-killing question has never before been urged as @ cause of Hindu- i Muslim 
disunion. And it is still more remarkable that the Hindus are not- prepared to se 
sacrifice on their side if the Musalmans concede their demand. As we have already stated, if 
the Hindu masses will give up the chAut (refraining from 1g the Muslims out of fear 
of ‘ pollution’), the Musalmans may be asked to give up cow-killi But where Hindus ° 
persist in a the chAut as a religious duty, founded on’ aeithe and philosophical 
grounds, it is absolutely unreasonable’ for them to hope that Muslims will tre hy cow-killing - 
and throw a heavy burden on their daily expenditure simply vt ease the ‘Hindus, What 
Mr. Jassawala and our Hindu friends edie ‘to perversely i fact that Muhammadans — 
eat beef, not with a pee to wound the religious feelings of the. " Hindus, but from economic :' 
grounds, beef heaper than mutton. Thus cow’s meat is consumed in much larger 
quantities in the ia Petition than in the Punjab, because in our Province the massés are 
7 poor, ade need for robe pre ony and plough et siya and beef dearer than in the 
olning Provinces. or the prime cows, it is ect untrue to assert that the an 
laughtered for the Munimacs.” © . ae Ee at 


V.—Natrvs. fies AND RELIerovs ‘Marrezs. 


7. The following is from the Khalsa Advocate ¢ (Amuitear), dated 16th . 
The Jhatka question, i March 1013 : rer 
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protected them, In citi 


indorrect notions and to take hasty of ill-advised steps, sometimes against our community 
or in detriment of its interests, cannot be ignored. We are compelled to explain matters. 
in sheer defence. dpi’ MENG vite ; a : 
“Take this question of cooking or using Jhatka meat. Every now and then the 
question crops up, sometimes here, sometimes there, and the rulers of the land are invited to 
put a stop toit. The form in which it js brought up is always the same more or less. It 
ig said that the Sikhs and the Hindus indulge in Jhatka merely or mainly to spite their 
Muhammadan neighbours or to wound their religious susceptibilities. Some designing 
aiid mischievous busy-bodies go so far as to suggest that those whose feelings are injured 
may not, or will not, be able to control themselves and that a breach of the public peace would 
be imminent or likely. And lastly mad comparisons are instituted between JAatka and flesh 
of certain animals prohibited to Sikhs and Hindus and Muhammadans respectively. | 


“So much dust is kicked yp by men who are conjurers and, in not a few instances 
the creators of trouble, that perhaps the easiest and safest way for men in authority to deal 
with the-matter would be to tackle with them with decision and firmness. The moment-such 
@ one comes: and conjures up vistas of trouble and visions of disturbance, the sooner that 
man is clapped up in jail, or bound down to peace, ‘the better for all- classes of the community 
and the peace and amity of the residents. The least an executive officer can do is to give 
him a sharp wigging and. to tell him -to mind his business, as the S¢rkar is all powerful to - 
deal with wrong-doers whoever they might be. : | | 


“The second important point to remember in this connection is that that the allega- 
tion in such cases that Sikhs or Hindus want to injure the feelings of Muhammdaans‘or any 
class of the community for the matter of that is-not only a figment of the imagination but 
a wanton and gratuitous libel- on an innocent,:.inoffensive and peace-laving community. 
Such an insinuation is a lie of the deepest dye and its object ought to be transparent to those 


who have to hold the balance between the several sections of the community. 


... The third point: which ig equally necessary to bear in mind is that mention of the 
flesh of animals respectively prohibited to Hindus and Sikhs and Muhammadans made hy 
interested individuals may be calculated to confound the issues, but is wholly irrelevant and 
foreign :to the, solution.of the point under discussion. . Be it. remembered that Jhatka meat 
has no necessary connection with the flesh of prohibited animals. The authorities demand 
that in the matter of the slaughter of such animals rules of law must be enforced and obeyed, 
and that any deyiation from them must be taken notice of and punished. The. object of 
these rules is that every- precaution should be taken to safeguard against any the slightest 


offence being given to any party. Such rules are necessary in the best interests and it is 


the duty of all to abide by them. The Sikhs and Hindus are most anxious to support the 
po in this matter and the latter can always count upon their full and unstinted 
support. ao } : | 


. “Turn we now to the termg Jkatka and Halal. Jhatka js the process by which 
an animal or bird is despatched at a single stroke as by aaword. This is the Sikh and 
Hindu form, viz., adopted by those amongst Sikhs and Hindus who partake of meat. 
Halal is the process of despatching an animal or bird by which the sword or knife is 
passing and repassing on the neck of the victim while the Takbir is being read over 
it. to make it Aglal or lawful. The Pakbir is an Arabic text meaning ‘In the name 
af' God.’ The belief is that if an animal or bird dies without the Zakbir being read 
its flesh is unlawful toa Muhammadan. It must be clear then that not only isa Hindu 
or Sikh not bound to partake of halal but that he cannot in the yery nature of things be 
expected to read the Zakdir over an animal, fowl or bird that he himself despatches. And 
the Sikhs and most Hindus have religique and conscientous objections to partaking of halal 
over which the Lakbir has been read,’ and which they regard as prohibited by their religion. 
The question is of principle. Take the case of a European gentleman. He shoots a pigeon. 
When cocking his gun, pulling his trigger, on firmg the shot he did not read the Takdrr. 
The bird shot has fallen‘on the ground and is’ dead. To the Muhammadan its flesh is not 
lawful halal, because the name of God was not pronouuced over it before life fled out of it, 
Quite so, but. can -the European who shot it be. prevented from cooking and‘using it ? 
Add to this further that the Sikhs and Hindus, every one of the former and, the vast bulk 
of the latter, have religious and conscientious scruples against using such flesh.- The only 
exceptions to the rule will be found in some of the Muhammadan states or in places where there 
has | ene dorhineeri ing Muhammadan’ ajority, et ee Boe 


_ “The question then is simple enough, Are Sikhs and Hindus who haye a religious and 
coupons objection to halal flesh at Libecty ‘to use Jhatka or not?- “The ie. alter 
at pallet men that they must give up meat altogether, for they cannot conform to: the usages 
ene Eractices of another religion. The former implies that in the exerciee of.a legal right 

e Government will ane them. ' And be it said to: the credit of the Government. it has 
ties like Amritsar, Rawalpindi, may he found premiaes shops licensed 
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testes 5 endiaall Thathe’ aii  sbapabtively ‘And the ‘Might court of ‘the’ Provihes | ‘has 
held that to keep a Jhatka shop 1 ig not an occupation intended. to- give offence}: And ‘yet.’ to 
our great'surprise the ey uestion teiry permitted to remain —— fom = and: ta be, butis: / 
raised time and again ag 2 Dinca busy- odies with. the, repult, th 

eated in a certain’ ce and an ult @ controy, way to” 
deal ‘with ‘suéh’ light-hearted attempts tp: fan the embers orerey penne ice ay to nan "site the 
extinguisher: at thé- earlidst ‘possible * opportunity. The “igo way to stop 


trouble gaining _— is to wie it in or bud and to 0 egy iy dacuntaanc all — to. | 


revive it.”’. ie 


The Munir + (Thats) of fhe 4 ‘ou: March 1912 galled. “ The . 
hatka question: the Loyal “Gazette must read (this fur a ‘care 
question stands in the way of Sikhs and Muh wl woo Wb each ier 
Sikhism, it adds, does not insist’ on the ‘use of jhatka meat only ; seeing that. 
thousands of them eat the flesh of animals not killed by- decapitation. Muham- 
madans, on the'contrary, cannot eat any but halal meat, and ya 
they'demand:that' jhatka:'théat” should not be openly gold in bazare.- - 
Sikhs, therefore, who insist on eating ‘jhatka meat,  hould use that ck oad and 
decapitate goats out of the Am of Muhammadang, just mathe. 4 jeter rt 
kine: in out-of-the-way places. It is, however, p 
or renting things pre- 


the .Prophet’s. followers may cease buying — 
pared by the latter. Bes oe 


8 The Zamindar Tabor, of the oe March ai tas an artile 
a ho Quran,” in whic the. wri 
Nulammadans and the Quran. “deplores the’ proticnt helpless condition of Muha 
madans, and remarks that the sanie'is due'to their not acting up, to.the. teach. 
ings of the Quran. The thorough faith, he adds, the. BT EALAS 


reposed in the above scripture, ai them rulers of the oonld pe ee they: 
could not boast.of either knowledge, :wealth, or armies. . The Mubhammadans- 


of to-<lay, however, who number thirty ‘crores, cannot even defend themselves, i 


After Tanniider that this is ‘ascribable to their having discarded, ine Qur ey: 
the eo ndent ‘says that Indian Musalmans in egrs 
Islam. . Next he observes that a (true) follower of that faith lets no {inte erone | 


his mind, however low his position may be. | Continuing, he refers...to. the. be: 
haviour of Pathans in India in. eupport of his assertion; and goes on to depre- - 


+3 


cate. the. conduct of Ulemas in having done’ nothing to _promote:the love: of - 


Islam among'its ‘followers in this' country. After them to rise and 
guide their’ co-religionists, the writer observes that it is high. ic that a 


hat it ia} 
Quran were so taught in every mosque and school as to convert, M 
lieve that, if the 


into true followers of the Prophet, and make them . 


their stand on the scripture ‘in question, they could not he i in jared -even b 
united denizens of the earth and the upper colonel “ 


9. Writing under the heading * The advent of Meh i? the Hahom. 
The promised Mehdi. (Qadian), of the 7th (receiyed on the 16th, March 


1912, says that the troubles’ ~ ! misfortunes which ’ 
have of jate “befallen ° ‘Webasto in different ey ntries have aay ag 
impression among the shet’s followers (in India) that, the present.is, the time . 
when the ig Mehdi should make his appearang | | Bh. r, however, . 
feels pity for these Musalmans wha are filled with i : 


that it was never 0 ed that the Mehdi of their “conden ti tion “t= ls 


d appear. 
World! troubles: have made th i, 
hia + an em think of the advent a My but they r were . 


t is to 
ea rah ta be hbo that the aval 


ise" personages should a " . would ive done 
ng ago; seeing that the troubles of Islam have ee Ib . In conclusion, 


Monge? Coutends that the Inte Mirza Ghulam Ahmad was the promised 
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10. The Hindu (Lahore), of @he 14th March 1912, publishes & note 

| headed “Shes in places of worship.” After re- 
er marking that all‘such places ought to be respected 
by every person, it complains that some “‘ Westerners ’’ have become so ena- 
moured of (lit. so apply their mouths to) shoes that they enter every place 
wearing thesame. The paper recently; complained of some goras having en- 
tered a Jain temple at Abu with their shoes on. A correspondent of a 
Muhammadan journal now makes a similar complaint in regard to the mosque 
attached to the Taj at Agra. Such complaints appear trivial, but they have the 
most pernicious effect of injuring the religious feelings of the people. Next 
it suggests that “cloth shoes’’ should be provided at all places of worship for 


the use of European visitors ; and that in the event of these persons refusing to 


put them on they should not be allowed to enter. 
VI.—Lacistation. 


11. A correspondent, Lala Gulshan Rai, Pleader, Lahore, contributes 


The Punjab Council Lot wig try - the Panjabee (Lahore), of 14th 


“ According to the present constitution the Punjab Council consists of ten officials, nine 
semi-officials and five non-officials. I use the term semi-official in a special sense, as will be shown 
presently. There are three kinds of wae | members in the Council, as is shown above. 


Now let us examine each of these classes, Officials have undoubtedly to protect and defend 


the policy of the Government. It is clear the Executive will not tolerate the official members 
to oppose any Government measure in the Council. They are in the Council for. the simple 
object of ensuring the successful passage of Government measures, and to oppose those mea- 
sures which are either against or beyond the present policy of the Executive. They are 
responsible to the Executive alone, since they hold their places by the favour of the Govern- 
ment. The elected members on the other hand hold their places by the favour of the people. 
They represent the people’s point of view in the Council. If they neglect their duties, or in 
other words they do not, by their conduct in the Council, satisfy those who elected them, there 
is a doubt attached in the probability of their being elected next time. They are, therefore, 
responsible to the people for their conduct in the Council. The position, however, of the 
nominated non-offielals is very peculiar and strange. They hold their places no doubt by 
the favour of the Government, but they are not expected to defend and justify always the 
policy of the Executive. They need not look at questions always from the Government’s 
point of view. On the other hand, they are not responsible to the people either. They are 
not bound to place before the Council the people’s point of view. In other words they 
represent their own individual opinion. But, naturally, this individual independent view of 
the member must be modified by the fact of his being nominated by the Government. . Hence 
nominated non-officials of the Council are not at all responsible to the people but partially 


_ to the Government. They can, therefore, be rightly called semi-officials. Since this class 


of members are in a way irresponsible people, it ought to be the interest of the people as 
well as of the Government to reduce their number. In the management of a nation’ 

affairs irresponsible individual opinions do not count for much. In national questions collectiv _ 
interests of the masses should engross the predominant consideration. The advisers of th 

Government should either be responsible to the people or to the Government. There: is 
other way. However able and distinguished a man may be, it is dangerous t° 
entrust to him the affairs of a people without making him responsible to somebody” 
But since in practice the ideal cannot always be. advantageously followed, . the evil 
cannot altogether be removed. So is the case here. Though in the constitution of the. 
Council the ideal should be to eliminate the nominated non-official element altogether, 
yet practically it is not possible. In the present state of circumstances all the multi- 
farious interests in the province cannot be represented by election alone. At the same time it 
1s not convenient for the official members to represent those interests satisfactorily. In this 
connection I may mention as an example the agricultural interests of the province. At the 
present stage there is no institution in the Province which can safely be said to represent 
agricultural interests. At the same time it is inconvenient for Government officials to find 
out all the needs of the agriculturists. . Hence land-holders can well be represented by nominat- 
ed Zamindars. However, this is a digression. What the aim of the seule should be is to keep 
as near the ideal as possible. The constitution of the Punjab Council shows that the popular 
element therein is in a hopeless minority, ¢.¢., 20-per cent., or nearly half of the nominated 
non-officials. It may be said that the nominated non-official members also represent the people. 


Yes, they may represent the popular side, ‘but they are, as said above, not bownd to do so. Take 


the case of other provinces in India, There the percentage of elected members to the 


total strength of the Councils is as follows :—Bengal 58, Bombay 46, East Bengal 


44, United Provinces 42, Madras 41 and’ the Punjab 20, Now these figures require 10 
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comment. | The elected element in the Punjab Council is not even half of that possessed by Ps : 


‘oining sister provinces of Agra and Qudh. It would be interesting for the people 
st te pretaes to noir the considerations which led the Government to curtail the pop 
lement in the Punjab Council to #0 great an extent. oe eae 


‘At present the province is divided into three electoral grouy for the purpose of election 
by the Muntoipal and Cantonment Committees, vzs., the Cis: Sale}, the Central and the West- 
ern groups. The 1st\group contains the whole of the Delhi division plus half of Jullundur 
division. The other half of this latter division, together with the Lahore division, forms . the 
Central group, while the two divisions of Multan and Rawalpindi go to form the Western 
group. According to the present regulations the Municipal and Cantonment Committees of 
each of these groups elect one member for the Council. Now if each group be allowed to elect 
two members, there would be less chance of either of the two great sister communities of this 
province being defeated altogether. Take for instance the last election. All the three electoral 
groups returned a’ Muhammadan member. Had it been allowed to each of these groups to 
send two members, the result would have probably’been three Hindus and three Muhamma- 
dans. That would have been a fair representation of the people. But as ill-luck would have it 
no Hindu could be elected by these groups. This time it is quite possible fortune may be 
adverse to the other commurity and no Muhammadan be returned. Now surely this is not a 
happy arrangement. Hence in order to ensure the election of Hindus and Muhammadans 
both in a fair proportion, it is essential for every group to elect two members for the 
Council. 


So much for the middle class educated people. Now as regards other interests, the 
Hindus and the Sikhs are in a minority in this province. Their interests need special protection. 
At present in the Council there are seven Muhammadans, three Hindus and two Sikhs. The 

rcentage of Muhammadan members to the total strength of Indian members of the Council 


is more than 58 per cent. while their population in the province does not’ exceed 54 per cent. 


The Hindus and the Sikhs on the other hand have a combined percentage of 41 in the Council, 
while their population in the province is more than “= cent. Now take into et. 
the fact that the Hindus are far more advanced in education, wealth, commerce as 2 
industry than their Muhammadan brethren. The Sikhs also are a very important minority in 
the province. In fact their political importance is much greater than that of the Mt : 

dans, since immediately preceding the British rule they were the rulers in. the province, and 
even under the present regime they are truly the gate-keepers of India. The flower of the 
British army in India is in fact formed of the Sikh regiments. Soatany rate the combined 
strength of Hindus and the Sikhs-in the Council should in no case be less than 6.. To ensure 
this number it is necessary that the election of Hindus and the Sikhs should be specially arrang 

ed for. I propose that special electorates be constituted for Hindus and Sikhs. There | d 
be one separate electorate for the Hindus.and one for the Sikhs. The Punjab Hindu Sabha 
and the Chief Khalsa Diwan should each be authorised to elect one member for the Council. 


The interests of education and commerce may continue to: be represented as before. In this . 


way the number of elected members in the Council would become ten, vis., six for the 
Municipalities, one for University, one for Commerce, one for the Hindus and one for the 
Sikhs. The remaining four may be nominated as before, by the Government. If the result 
of elections by the Municipalities be fair to both the communities of the province the 
nominated members would mostly be Muhammadans. If, on the other hand, the result of 
elections prove disadvantageous to the Hindus the Lieutenant-Governor will have an opporunity 
to intervene by means of nominating Hindu Members, as was done. last time. In this way 
the proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans in the Council would be kept constant. 


“From the Government point of view also, the Executive need not fear this increase of elec- 
tive element in the Council ; for a perusal of the constitution of Councils in other provinces shows 
that the percentage of nominated members, officials as well as non-officials, is highest in Madras 
(59) and the lowest in Bengal (47). Thé average percentage of these members, in all the pro- 
vinces, excluding the Punjab and Burma, is however, 55. If the above arrangement be adopted 
in this province the percentage of nominated members in the Punjab Council would still be 56. 
The Government will, in a way, be still able to command the majority. This arrangement 
would increase the popular element in the Council, and at the same time will keep the 
Government majority. It would satisfy the people to a great extent without any harm to the 
Government. Under this arrangement the Muhammadans will have no cause of complaint 
and the Hindus and the Sikhs will also be satisfied. Can the people expect their represen 
_ tives inthe Council to take up this question in right cornsitt sult removal 

a wrong which the Punjabis at present are suffering under ?” 


— 12. The following is from the Panjabee 
ivan Bl,  ™*Y (Lahore), of 21st March 1912 :— 


_ “The fate of the famous Bill brought by the Ho bl Mr. Gokhale was eitiek en 
Tuesday, and it was, as feared, thrown out by the will ofthe Government majority. It was 


quite a foregone conclusion that the Government would oppose, it and would not even allow 


ud thus cause the removal val of, 
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a to be considered by the Select Committee, ‘and this decision of the ‘Government further 
nee sae wavering memberrto eupport the formidable ade. The Maharae of 
irdwan. for one made a frank and open. confession that if-he had no ‘Inown the unfayoar- 

abl itd, of the Government he might have supported Mr. Gokh e's. motion. We dare 

a thet & the attitude of several other. members. who:-voted against Mr. Gokhale: was, of a 

; , And we see that Mr. Gokhale has chastised some members for their swift 

Ye, “of ont. . ‘This brings the weakness-of . our . Council constitution into greater promi. 

nence and the anomalous pon position of the nominated members who represent ‘neither. themgelves, 

nor the interesta which they are supposed:to have at heart, but. the : official ‘body, whe. 
merely y nominated them. . In the Punjab, where the force of the nominated , H 

very, strong this species of helplessness is all the more glaring and we see that. the, a 

Council. members: made, formal complaint of this ceianals. Mr. Gokhale’s Bill was, thrown 

out, not on. mie merite, but. because the official ‘body woul not-have it and as Mr. Gokhale 

himeelf said, this defeat, will not discourage him or the country.” 


VIL—-GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)-—Judicial 


13.,, The: Tribune (Lahore), of 15th March 1912, publishes the following 
under the heading ‘* Behind the scenes in the case 


By pase against the. Khan. of - against the:Chief of Hoti-’;— 


“So far we have. dealt:with the proceedings in the: Court: of the District Magistrate 
of Pesbawar,..and. we have; seen the kind of law and: ‘procedure that' is to be fopnd in the 
Frontier Provineg.:, But the interest’ displayéd ‘in ihiien ease by the Administration: was quite 
exceptional... The: Khan: was admitted .to bail:by the : Judicial ‘Commissioner of the Frontier 
Province and he: proceeded to: Bombay to meet'the charge: whith: was' nd oe mane until after 
his arrival: there.:...As soon, however, as the ' ease ¢ame’tip before the Chi Presidency Magis- 
trate of Bombay the Khan came: under.:the ’ joriediction of that Court ‘and all connection 
between. him:, and.the ‘Frontier-Province Administration ‘ceased. * The warrant issued by the 
District Magistrate. of. Pesliawar ‘became: inoperative ‘and meré waste ‘paper and the Khan 
ceased. to be. answerable to the Courts of:thé Frontier Province.’ Instead of realising this and 
letting. the Khan i.alone:the Administration’ sent‘down three ‘police officers, one Assistant 
Superintendent and two: Inspectors, to Bombay: to help the prosecution. It is impossible to 
conjecture what -help these: officers-could have given.’ The charge “was abduction and abet- 
mené of abduction and the offence was alleged: to have'been: ‘committed in Bombay.. It was 
not denied. that. the giels::/had -gone te Mardan. “What' evidence could thege Frontier pilige, 
officers. give.and how:.would :their evidencebe:relevant'?' ‘It was sheer waste of public money 
and displayed. quite an.extraordiuary and unaccountable zeal ina ‘case with‘ which that Ad- 
ministration had no‘concern. At ; Pochette. no la would ‘take up the Khan’s case and 
he had to take,.counsel. from. Lahore. ..\The Khan.‘ was ‘rightly arxious that the case should 
be tried. at. ‘Bombay. »: When the: case did: cothe: ‘tp in: Bombay the Frontier police had nothing 
further. to. do with the ease. In the Frontier Provinee ‘there is not’ such ‘an array of police 
force even in ¢ases.of mutder : which are: quite: common,--butin a case. of abduction which had: 
taken place at Bombay and with which the Bombay police were Ange competent to deal no 


jens nctave peting officers : including » European: ‘officer; were get down ‘to watch and help 
the proceedings, 


“We have referred tothe seal displayed in-this case as. cowie aid unaccountable. 


reg si it. certainly. .was butinot unaccountable, for it' the authorities of Ko 
Tinos, had not a good. opinion. -of thé Khan. the 17th February. the, 
Vews wrote :--‘ The Muhammadan - asap 5 et ore Aye be ben watchs 
case With intense . because it w sy, ge sh $e 
thal if was, o false charge and the failure of the: Khon $0 wibecrtbe to tea Tela: 


had. a. good deal: to do ith it.- It should: be 0 ened here that t 
nitted by the Bombay High Conrt.on the-15th, Feb ‘ou OL What are the yao 

‘College :: business.?. . It. isa known fact that Si Roog- Keppel, the 
aie FO sama C of the Frontier Proyince, -is. is -yery keen about the ok patablishment tof thig,. 
College and his object is very laudable. For reasons into which we need not i inquire the Khan 
of Hoti holds 9, different-view, on. this res gnd-he has not enbacribed to the sg of Fo 
College. In Ap 1911 the Khan Fei inyi ine him subscribe to the -Co 


The letter bears no date hut the “marke ~ dal * bth, P hav , ni 
ns Om Bet. It is s signed di iptan ind ago 


translation will be found cna 
id] S Khan’ ‘is ‘under aclodd ‘and’ that 

will be 9 ronevis fr Phe heat Of course there is no sugges 

ar rae there is any connection between thie’ 2 stter and the case, bnt the Khan knew and 
ers new that he was not in fayour with the authorities, 


ene "1 must ty remembered tals farsi we are concerned it quite Sati an tg 


the Khan is a rich or a poor man. All men are equal in the eyes of the law and the 
grievances of every man are entitled to. ventilation, if ‘they are: of the: nature of # public 
grievance, If therefore, we mention the social or personal position of the Khan it is not with 
‘the intention. "I investing. him with an undue importance. But we think that wey mene 
n will bed _to tympathise. with an oldman of seventy, almost infirm 

an incurable. disease, who is thus harassed without cause and put to heavy expense’ to 
‘defend himself. A mah eens is nearly at the end of his life and it is not- < aavdlieditible 
to inquire what kind of character he has aie throughout his: career. The Khan. Was Tiever 
 gocnsed. of any offence in his life, he belongs.to one of the: highest families in his’ district, 
he has taken measures to ensure the safety of his numerous tenants, Hindu and Muhammadsn, 
and he holds the highest testimonials from numerous officials. He got. a certificate from the 


Viceroy on the let January 1877, in ition of his valuable services in political matters 
‘connected with the people 0 of Swat. Sir Lewis Pelley rma ‘assistanee when he 
was conferring wi pony from Kabul i in the same year. ry Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioner ga high credentials. Fie wif H. MacMahon, now 
‘Sir Henry McMahon, Foreign Secroy to the Government of India, wrote in the highest 
terms of the Khan. He ps fl upon Khwaja Muhammad as a personal friend, 


and hope to hear 


but good of him.’ He whe ae a Khan Bahadur and an 
Honorary Magistrate. 


@ received complimentary and con tory letters from Sir 


Mack worth Young, Sir Louis Dane (then Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government), and’ 
‘officiala of the Frontier Province. He presented a number of horses to Lumeden’s Horse 


when the troop went to South Africa for the Boer War. 


, * How does it then happen that he lost all this favour? To this only one answer 
-can be found, though it is a most startling answer. In 1901 Major G. {et pon] 
polis Officer, Khyber shard ay 2 Bd a book called 4 Manual of Pushiu, ‘Major 

: ppel is now ir George pel. In this book. there are lessons on colloquial 
Pashia with English icaiialasiciak A eae the learner to sustain a conversation in tu. 
To give a local colour local subjects are introduced. And one of the persons meatal in 
the course of the different conversations is unmistakably the Khan of Hoti. . A little intro- 
cootesy lanation is- necessary.. The Khan of Hoti is not on good terms with Khan 

ar Ibrahim Khan, another landholder in Mardan. This was known even to Sir Henry. 

MoMaboi who in the course of the letter already quoted, wrote:—‘The unfortunate faction 
bétween him and Ibrahim — Khan Bahadur, ‘still exists, but Iam happ py to say I 7 
not troubled by it in any Big Sears, uring my. time at Mardan, and factional feelings, o 

the admirable self-control of Khwaja M mad Khan haye..not been allowed | Shs hn 

again.’ Now in this Pushtu Manual (pp, 202 and 208) there is high praise of Thrahim Khan 
in the fragmentary colloquial sentenees, Immediately below then comes the followi 

‘That fat man is the Khan’s ,enemy. He has. ” bribed. all the Police . and ‘Tahsil 
officials, who make up cases against the Khan.’ The Khan of Hoti is a stout 

‘man and the reference here is to him. But there | are other sentences which do 

not admit of any doubt or equi uivocation, On page. 213 is. the following :—‘ Whose 

house is that? Tt is Khwaja’s house, where his father fed guests. He would. never 

give a pieop of bread to anyone. All the people dislike him yery much, He is stout and a 

miser.’”’ Only one man in the Frontier Province is known as Khwaja and that-is Khwaja 

Muhammad Khan of Hoti, But the identity becomes cher. and more unmistakable as we 
proceed to other passages. On page 217 occur the followi Paces is that fat 


cia? He is the Khan of Hoti. He is owner of ten thonsan irrigated and fifteen 
‘thousand of unirrigated land... . tio villus fe chats ieee bank of the stream. 
guest-housés. But no one gets any. food 


He has two water-mills, two mosques, and three | 
‘out of him.’ Finally, on a :—* Who is that stout Khan? He comes from the Mardan 
great tyrant.” The Khan himself knew nothing of these 


Tahsil. His cultivators call hi 
psmager uni the book wa pt in his hands by a European Bombay while the trial was 
going on, , 


Here again of course there is no connection between the book and the case, but “3 is 


not difficult to imagine what an amount of prejudice the yal 
chan tho Khan” Every oar tho Provinn has to Radi Deak and eney oon 


must be what is set down against the Khan of Hoti. Sir G Roos- 
not: even know tho ener Keppel did 


law of libel in his ‘own Province, But the effect that. these have produced ‘is that 


‘the Khan has advertised his pro ay sale and Feng decided to wl the home of his 
snoertar and pase the few year ff Anke A eae ene 
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‘axe Government. officers, been. guilty of the 
‘not matter whether the officer concerned is 4 Distriot 
ner, or & Lieutenant-Governor, It.is permissible to | 

ion if the Vieeroy himself does anything improper or icy fa 

‘Basal principle underlying the- yon of the sey 

Frontier Prvvlnee i is undoubtedly nan- 
‘mean that no respectable subject ¢ 
® Very serious one and the paper will Slate discharge i city (#4 con: 
nection with thesame). It will show that the troubles of the 

‘were not accidental but the result of 


15. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 15th March 1912, 
communication headed.“ Attack on sapien, I 
civilisation in. ie. Government His 

, of Ferosepore, regrots 
Hata of India, which ig used as 4 rie public schools; should’ con: 
tain highly unfair attacks on the — ote of ) 
states that the foll 
nised to eat. flesh, that 


game 
ws in Goyernment publications that” 
Punjab Hindu Sabha, he 


ment against the hook in question, 
al statements have been expunged. - a meee ae 
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7. The Indar (Lahore); of the 8th March 1 
oie headed “Preaching of the V 
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Government against the Gurukiila, The Jndar 
end of the Patiala sedition case ‘was iy the 


ppology, .and were turned out of the State. 
paper, it is not known why Jials Munshi - 
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Salad noble in their hands. The Lala ex anor that. two TS. previous! 
eight: students ‘used to learn riding ; ‘that om had been rovided Jodhyy, 
breeches and small coats; that this was an beh secret; and that he 34 
‘mever "seen any student ride a horse with a sword in his hand.. He added, 
tebe that, in addition yd @ gui and a revolver, he kept a sword cl a rs 
ane 5 that these weapo enerally remained in the custedy of—; and 
t this man might haber the sword in the hands of (some). students 
and then photographed them. In other words, he admits that the students of 
he G were provided with military uniforms, and, that .they: were also 
‘taught riding. As to the photographs tecred to, which have been seen by 
the Editor also, one of them displays several students in military uniform 
and with naked swords.. It also contains their drill instructor, Arjan Singh, 
- @ho is said to have been dismissed sepoy. He was a dead shot and an expert 
swordsman, and taught the students how to perform different sword 7 
shooting feats. One of the pictures displays him in the act of 
- certain feat of vocdianandlils to his pupils. Lala Munshi Ram considered: his 
‘services highly necessary and was unwilling to part with him. Arjan 
left the Gurukula of his own accord. As to the ’s explanation that 
students ht have had a sword og in their hands, it is-absurd in the 
éxtreme. The photograph represents no “ " position,” but shows a 
dense jungle in which the students oad seen working under Arjan Singh on 
‘horses and in military uniforms. Again, if the Editor remembers aright, it. dis- 
fs ys not one but four swords. From whom and where were the extra swords 
orrowed, and where was the license for them? If the Governor and other 
‘authorities of the Gurukula wish that no misunderstanding ahout them should 
ng caused oo Ps mind t sip : their ok pa retained Lae ee e 
t is not o ort-sighted, but ypocritical on their to lay their 
‘own wrongdoings at. the door ee gee and to represent the latter as the 
enemies of the Gurukula with a view to inflaming the (Arya) public against 
them. Their conduct in having military drill taught to the students is tant- 
amount to supplying material for Government to regard the Gurukula with 
suspicion. The Indar then goes on to say that Mr. Phelps has been told that, 
‘as Muhammadans and Christians form the bulk of the Secret Police and are 
bitter enemies of the Arya Samaj, they make false reports to Government 
‘about the Gurukula. It is not, however, unlikely that. reports received by 
‘Government about the Gurukula are made by the ‘Beoret Police maintained by 
that institution itself. Lala Munshi Ram states in his book “The Arya Samaj 
and its Detractors” (page 111, volume II), that, on one occasion, a Deputy 
Collector visited the Gurukula, representing himself as a lawyer; and that he 
had come to know of this beforehand through “ our own Secret Police,” who 
are not Jess clever and wide-awake than the force employed by Government, 


(h) — Miscellaneous. 


yy eae ee 18, The following is from the Tribune 
ienxbeaas (Lahore), of 17th March 1912 :— 


“py * * eh, ee. % * 


OY We vabers to offer a “ remarks on the principles underlying the budget. Sir 
Fleetwood Wilson called his budget tnd other . a ‘nochange’ b The Hone 


rep ble Wot that we, qusetion the Sncawehalasn of 


ing thatthe finances eb be prosperous, But it 
pres to us that to bu haan deficit nd sa that the finances are Prosperous is a contra- 
diction in terms, ‘The Hon’ble Finance Secretary is careful enough to explain in hie printed 


meniorandam his estimate “of the finanoial, ‘Position. th his estimate st xevenne and 
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tt a normal: cpenaivare. Re. 309'37 lakhs and that the pore ' 
a fleabite and ee ot g in view of the 
sales that are practically certain oe staan the aes eee ; 
st position for’ a Winnaibs entbority to assume. We have & from him in one and the 
tay Ne that the sales of Government estates should not enter into calculation in count- 
revenue, but.that the sale proceeds should be drawn upon in order to wipe out the deficit. 
However, this is the first time we hear that when ‘the Government nds the collection 
of revenue in a bad year it does so in the belief that it should not the collection of 


arrears into account in the next year. Surely the Fitanco Member cannot regard the 
collection of arrears in-the nature of an opium windfall. ; 


“ As regards rc rtrig we do not blame the Punjab Government for imitating the 
imperial method of employing its surplus in a year of plenty for non-recurring purposes.‘ The 
Government finds iteelf rich beyond its needs and degires, and spends its .money like a pro- 
digal ‘on schemes which appeal to its fancy. It does not occar to it that with the same money . 
can be created a span reserve ultimately to be better and more Porcaggse Fg so on 
sqhemes req erage} ume diture spread: over.a number of years favouring 
the inception of huge 1 y fits and starts whenever it finds itself birdened with © an 
inconveniently large surplus, we find that it sets its face firmly against in recurring 
liabilities. - ‘ ‘The financial: problem confronting the province is not,’ says the Hon’ble Mr 


Mant, ‘ how to make both ends meet in the aa future,-but how x eet the WB yacind of 
récu 
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oted to non-recurring, “i f possible, remunerative ex- 
mr og The yarchase ‘or construction of residences for Government officials affords one 
avenue for iture of this kind as it will be recouped by receipts. from rent or by the 
avoidance of house-rent allowances. Another and wider avenue may be opened out. by the - 


tation of new forests in irrigated State lands. The experience ddieed from the 

forest has shown haha a considerable revenne can be obtained from such plantations, 
and any measure that will supplement the diminishing supply of firewood will be of material 
benefit to the _ People. The possibilities of expenditure in these two directions are under 
investigation.’ These schemes may have their uses, but they are altogether of a class. which 
ehould be included in the ordinary programmes of the two departments concerned. ' When 
schemes of greater-utility are languishing for funds, it is astonishing to find the Government 
overlooking the primary object of the able’ people more efficient and better able to ear 
so as £0 contribute mote largely to the ic funds, Apparently it is the provision of palatig 
residences for officials and the saving "of rent-bills that appeals to its imagination. The 


creation of new forests is doubtless a better scheme and has its advantages, although it is 
bést left to the department to. be dealt with in the ordinary course. Both these schemes are 
commercial in their aspect, and notwithstanding their productivity cannot be regarded as ideal 


forms of investment, . The soundness or otherwise of these investments shouli be. tested 
raising the question whether the Government would raise a Joan either for erecting oficial : 


reldinedl thereby to earn house-rent, or for creating new ow foe to add to the fuel reserve. 


19. _ Writing under the heading “ Pecuniary. grants with literary titles,” 

Renee s . the Paisa. Akhbar (Lahore), of the 19th March 
and Mahantal “a Shanae ‘Ulemas 1911, remarks that‘one-of the boons: announced at 
the Delhi Darbar was that a pecuniary grant would 
be sialic to Shamias-ul- Ube and Mahamahopadhiyas. The announcement 
was enthusiastically welcomed by educated Indians but it has caused them 
great disappointment to learn that the gran been sedingly 

small sum of Bs. 100 9 year. . The niggardliness displaye red, -by : 
defeated the object of the Royal announcement: re! wg rred L to, while it is "ly 


in the estimation of the publi | Bas A . 
_ 2 The Punjab Advocate (diana) £ in 
- ‘The Frontier Province, — a leader head 
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‘and that the: Hon’ble ‘Sir George’ Roos-Keppel should 


_most enjoyable.time. They.are not, 


SE aeea pag riey Re te 


© 
He ityae 


oe 


‘toi reunite 
Sar = : 
wi ab 

spats inted a 
of the whole. The latter suggestion, ‘however, whieh § is dictated ‘by motives 
of flattery, is a ridiculous one. ‘The paper .then ‘goes on ito.say. that the 
memorial will’ be certain to offend the a of Peshawar, .who have :now . 
hel to: submit 'a.similar sopidetatalion ; 
but it should be the duty: of athe districts: Tho meotings to‘ try: to have them- 
bolves: reunited with the Panjab. io 


‘Khan have bared a. memorial. to toxprwy. Lord 
..Provinge eth the Punjab. There ‘has -also 
tc the effect that, the Frontier Province‘sheuld gphan 


hate ae oe “The following is from. the Zamindar 
r The Zamindar ngwspaper. (Lahore), of the 14th March 1912 :— 
* Oven letter from the Editor of the‘ Zamindar’ to His Honour the Lientenant-Governer 
of the Punjab. 
“ Sir, 


“ Permit me, in justice to myself and fo, the views of the innumerable -peaders ‘of the 
Zamindar whose united sentiments it hag the hononr of .expressing, to. ‘approach Your . 


Honour on a subject which just now is deeply. eXercising mé,. affecting.as it does the existence 
of the Zamsndar as the. voice.of Muslim India, 


‘¢ For some time past the rumour po ae been. a oy ing pre that the authorities con- 
templated taking repressive measures Zamindar.. These ramours emanated — 
from persons who had reasons to be diseatistied ‘with the Zamindar, as, the. exponent .of the 
views they did not relish, not because those views were derogatory to aig true..interests, of 
the State, but: because they were instrumental in putting them down from, the high pedestals 
to which they had very little title. These persons were either journalists, whose, professional, 
Jealousy a ilt-brook the phenomenal pro of a Tival paper or. certain. so-called leaders 
of the community whose doings had been fully criticised in its columns. I. accordingly con< 
sidered myself justified in ascribing these rumours to the personal wish of my, detractors who . 
have been plotting for some time past against the Senindar hy misrepresenting its aims. 
afd objects to some of the-Government officials ; and as my. faith in Your Honour.as the im- 
beet judge of my conduct as a publicist, should such rumours. prove to be trne, was firm, 
and unshaken, I treated them with silent contempt, The. other day, however, in she course 
of a conversation with one of Your Honour's officers, I was painfully ack ge to learn, that. 
the Zamindar was looked upon, at -least by: that officer, as te le in. every. ba 
When I asked him in what way the paper was open to obj did not, ond, I poe 

he could not, explain why it was objectionable. In: sen of eal enli ghtning me on. this head. the 
officer gave me to understand that I should hear Roe it ‘ina Ee or two,’ aig these. are 
words of ominous import, and the only construction that I an put n them is that. those 
who wish ill to, the Zamindar have ‘at last " succeeded in | poison1 the spine of the author-— | 


ities against it and the veritable sword of, Damocles i 18 MRO. short Jy to nd upon its, de- 
| ren head. 

 M _— Honour will be pleased to: renaisibte: that a few day belo the Cie 
Durbar I had the honour of waiting apon“Your Honour at Delhi. personal: interview | 


granted to me, “¥our Monour ‘was pleased to express your entire satistuotion | with the Zamén- ° 
dar and you were also pleased to gg he mark your appreciation of the seryjces which it 
had been doing to. the community. Since. then heya months‘ haye elapsed, and if ~ 


paper 1s. regarded by Your Honour’s. gf hay Ba objectionable’ the chan 

i. atSitode musk hare oocurred daring. thie: his ] coh negeren fx “ae ie 
in this. period hag, sppeared. in, he. COMMNE., oft njar which even din Z 
torted translations and gross misin jon y 


laws that govern His Imperial Majesty's 1 aes ome of Y Your 
Honour’s officials so far forget, the ‘oblee tions te “thant ss e 
guardians of the Fie der ohond svokandsbail diteg ‘that an. admittedly 
interested jpa Sells thes, withont. ve wine. it wf themselves. One. of. ‘such. officials. for © 


instance horrified me by.dedlaring that; had. published the blagphemy: that the Holy \Bible 
should. be.conai | to, the flames. B But, 1. fuse to heligve: thas, Teak ilgnougya just. and 
enli ghtened Government which derives its mor sanctions. from the: gl itions: of 
ae uity and liberty cane to taek for an 1 offence ee 
reamt o committing, especially when t dedicated the whole w 
the one great-object of upholding British supremacy ‘in ‘India- and: bringing “about-a in 
proachment soe Gt esl SE 7 ction. 1 beg. 
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(2) (2) Muslim. revival i in: India 8 a factor of British Imperialisn | Q 
@ Criticigm of the 20-called leaders of the Muli § = re SO i : " 
(4) ‘Hindu-Muslim union. “ cis jc abby maak Sag oe 


“My mitra is mae T bland with these ge ina language the alcoties of whieh 
onl ae of Your. Honour’s rly appreciate. is very easy, therefore, 
for taje-bearers to poison the minds of "English M ceistcadie and other pone officials - 
mischievous in canine of detached extracts from Pon“ ty Pon utter * disre 
of context. Papes conducted in Engliah do not run the risk of ‘being 
infamous mannér by interested sycophants. It is Urdu journals alone 

giving to sentiments whie would be an acquisition to’ liter 
sad invigorating character if only their garb had been English. 


But I am digressing. 


- “T must confess that I have inveighed in very strong langus 
Italian ee and Muscovite cruelty, and in doing sol slimy 
yniversal feeling of indignant resentment pervading the entire - "Muslin community. of ., India ; 
but I leave it.for Your Honour to judge whether the Urdu | ih spite of its eee 
é an of y 
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eed ae a 
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given vent to the 


ity and rich phraseology can possibly approach in ite denun 
ing so tranecendently eloquent as has been and ig being wr | 
‘against those two ‘civilized’ powers. Those who are in the habit ‘of’ 
adversely treatment of Italy’s conduct in Tripoli and Bussia’s behaviour in 
— Pocuia io i da Oh tee lanl on my allegiance to er me t Gracious Maye . 
Emperor George y ve ) not to pe potentates 6 Russia. 
moreover pointed out, by these critions who are constantly bearing sale against the Ganindar 
to Magistrates and officers of the C. a » that my writings are creating unrest 
, rer the Musalman population. tion is as base as it is unreal. I challenge any-' 
ny ys aleiame that a single Musalman bg i, consequence of reading 
in his 


the Zamindar wavered’ 

to our beloved Emperor. Hundreds of unsolicited letters that I have réeeived 
from time to ay thn from my readers declare in emphatic and unmistakeable language that thé’ 
Zamindar has brought eine to them the ideas of true loyalty and devotion as they ‘had- 
never known them before. Fear of prolixity prevents me from incorporating in this sigheeants 
ation extracts from these letters, in order to prove my statement; and Tam therefore sendi 
all this correspondence in original to the Inspector-General, Cc.I D., | to see for himeelf w iat « 
effect the: Zomindar i is producing upon the mind of its readers mol parts of India. 


If.—* Tt is my firm conviction, and I have received it a8 berita ge from my alma mater 

the great M. A.-O. College at Ali h, that British rale is i able to the say t growth 

- tala as a apr in bay ng of nations. It is co it Ht although it is ; ensuntial oe 
e progress of India that Musalmans should keep pace Bppawe ia she. onward» march, © : 

it a neot pa lore sateen fo the ouranes of Musalmans ag an independ the Hel of? that 


pein ea baract 
in an overwhelming majority, and accordingly. it is net 
t .eonfidence in’ Providence a ‘their independent pa ie self. 
: sald trust the Government to do the rest for in. Kee rere nae Sey ate 
in pit ela x yoommain my life to the accomplishment of t grea 
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~ asked them.in the name. of the people either . to mend their ways or to’ vacate their self. 
Morell places for men who know their duty towards the Muslim public as well as towards 
the Government. This was naturally resented by the ‘leaders’ who could not be expected to 
give up without a struggle the power that they had acquired before the revivalistic tendencies 
had set in. They are chafing at the campaign of reform started by the Zamindar, and I am. 
beholden among other causes to some of these gentry for the fix im which I find myself at 
present. But surely Your Honour will be the last person to deny toa well-meaning publicist 
the right of criticising the actions of a person or persons if such actions affect the interests of 
the community and from an Imperial point of view the interests of the Government as well. 
There is no reason therefore that the Zamsndar should be looked upon as ‘objectionable in 
every way ’ if one of its ‘ misdeeds’ constitutes the exposing of bogus leaders. - .- 


IV.—“ It is one of the strange ironies of the Coronation Darbar that some of the self- 
led representatives of public opinion should twit the Editor of the Zamsindar with his 
ye to promote an entente between the two communities by inaugurating cordial relations 
with Hindu journalists. I was under the impression that after the noble sentiments to which 
expression was given by our beloved Emperor as to the desirability of Hindus and Musalmans 
living side by side in mutual harmony and good-will very few would have the hardihood to 
jeopardise the true interests of the country by perpetuating the differences which ‘wera, 
responsible for the notorious Hindu-Muhammadan aloofness. Hence! have been doing my 
level-best to promote good relations between the two communities by example and precept, and 
~ if certain ‘scurvy politicians, for motives of their own, add this item to the catalogue of my sins 
T am sure that Your Honour’s true statesmanship will prove my expiation. | | 


In conclusion J respectfully beg to assure Your Honour that the most critical perusal 
of the Zamtndar by unbiassed person will fail to detect anything that is objectionable in the 
sense in which this word is censoriously used. On the other hand it will be found abounding 
in sentiments that breathe intense love and devotion to the British Crown. If, notwithstanding 
all this, Your Honour’s officials persist in regarding it as ‘jn every way objectionable’ it is the 
misfortune of the Muslim community. These officials may, for ought I know, have recommended. 
the gagging of the Zamindar, and I may ‘in a day or two” hear that it has been decided 
that I should deposit a deterrant security. I wish such an eventuality may not come to pass, 
for such a decision would be tantamount to condemning one pnheard, and though my personal 
esteem for Your Honour’s Government will remain un}mpaired it is hard to contemplate that 
the Musalmans in general and the readers of the Zamendar in particular should be given an 
opportunity of harbouring the impression that the Zamendar had to pay the penalty of 
offending _—— rivals and disconcerted leaders who are adepts in the arts of stabbing 
iz the dark. — | 


| “T sincerely hope that Your Honour’s firm hand, guided by your well-known love of 
Justice, will prevent your officers from cherishing uncharitable sentiments towards the Zamin- 
dar and from suppressing the dawning conyiction that Mysalmans have a right to live with 


honour and fr 


The paper also publishes an Urdu translation of the letter. 


om under the glorious flag of England. Long live the Emperor! ”” 


: One M. Salim, of Lahore, writing to the Zaminder (Lahore), of the 
12th March 1912, enquires whether there is any Muhammadan who did not 
feel sorry and indignant on perusing the foregoing note and wag not led to 
exclaim “Save me from my friends!” He further asks whether the “ friends ” 
of the Zamindar will prove successful in ending its days and, along with it, the 
twenty thousand Muhammadans who regard it as “ Islamic.and spiritual food; ”’ 
and whether this food, which breathes new life into dead bodies, will be snatched. 
out of “our” mouth. Will the paper, which constitutes the only means of 
saving Muhammadans from destruction, renders true services to Islam, lays the 
real needs of the (Muhammadan) community before Government, and teaches 
true loyalty to the throne, cease to exist because of certain Musalmans who 
cannot tolerate “our” yery existence? If this comes to pass it. must be con- 
cluded that “‘ we ” possess no sense of shame and do not wish to lead an honour- 
able life, The death of the Zamindar will mean triumph for those traitors 
to the (Muhammadan) community who have already caused it considerable 
injury by acting up to their personal views; while it will again plunge poor 
Musalmans into the darkness from which they had begun to emerge through 
the instrumentality of that paper. The writer’s suggestion to avert the. threaten- 
ed calamity is that, before security is demanded from the Zamindar, nay, 
“from us,’ “we five thousand subscribers” should each procure one -more 
subscriber and haye his subscription paid into the paper’s office ; so that the 


demand for see may at 
er may arty may Next he ‘urges 


gestion without:loes of time, so that their activity may he Bamindats 
nents: (7. ‘our friends) for the future. Inc ons oso 


ieneo of Be: 1-20 as-subscription from one subseriber. 


| The Saméader (Lahore), of the 16th Mareh' 1942, publishes. two 
letters under the heading “Ardour of Sympathy.” One-of the: writers—Mirza. 
Ghulam Mohy-ud-Din, Book-binder, Sutar Mandi, Lahore—makea remarks 
similar to- those expressed by M. Salim, and adds that, he 38 a peor man,, 
he has not the least hesitation in laying down even his life im the service of his. 
eommunity. He wishes that his worthless. life could prove of use to Zafar AH 
or any one else feeling for his co-religionists.. In conclusion, he states that the 
Muhammadan public is anxious that-a meeting should ‘be heli in eonnection 
with «the aah of security from the Zamindar, so that “this national 
affair’ may be laid before Musalmans.and they may act up to the reeokutdonis 


sdopted at the meeting. 


The other: ndent—one Nur-ud-din— the Zamendar on 
goes on to, remark. it creates “a, ooxreot jolilfcal teato™” in ‘Maslimr 
youths ; that: Muhammadans cannot: di with it ;.and that thas.is why not. 
a few of them have recently told. him: it.is the duty of the: com y, to. 
find any security that. may be- demanded from the-paper. 


be ip Rear Goa eee 
cle headed “ marnted ) 


the education reer ms in aan civilised countaioa” among: 
ef “our” own country rates eoubidiy Dan 
Foe difficulties.; that. “we” have, a among other things, to 

those: narrow-minded. members of the ruling rave who: canal Sedan 
ment:in “ eur” social and political condition ; but'that “we ’” shoul 
Took to “our” own and ““our.” community's good, and sliould most patiantly: 
endure the troubles and difficulties that may befall “ws.’’ Continning, he, 
vemarks that the Zamindar has always the. British. Government, and. 
that he. has.done: his. best,. = verse, PAO em a 
entertain be ger Rad of true “love for Crown. He did this: without: much 
thought of waieing gouee eor reward, still he had tlie: idea that le would at 
least be allowed to pro t by those first nights of , Which are ne ongnped Uy 
the subjects of re Government however, uneivilised it ; and that 
he would be permitted to lead a life of that liberty and peace eo ameng. 
fhe proud characteristics of England and of which she Sc henen tend cf 
3: is, however, idle to- hope in these days, which are time of troubles and cala~ 
mities for Islam, that “we” can, in spite of being Muhammadans, escape. 
misfortune. “Our” reward for publishing odes in. praise of the King Emperor 
and His Maje esty’s Government has been that “-we-’ heme heen saliod to furnish, 

af the Editor reproduces two orders: ad the: District. 


Lahore, demanding securities in respect of the 
Zamindar. He.also transcribes_his reply to the - officer; in which he cone. 


tends that the:order regarding the. en. insf section 4 (1 
of the Press Act. As to the order about Zam rn ha wen = 
make no reply to it until he has consulted his readers im the, matter. He then 
~ on tosay that he undoubtedly told the | _ Commissioner that the 
y eee would confine itself to the (Turco-Ita ‘War and connected 
ap ie the be 7 December rank ey! 
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Magistrate more frequently than the Editor, the last named was right in think- 
ing that he (the Maulvi) must have obtained permission to publish the writings 
Aofotred to. He eannot, therefore, agree with the Deputy Commissioner that 
the daily Zamindar should be required to furnish security on the ground only of 
its not having abided by the compact made with the said officer. If it is just 
to make the demand for this reason alone, the Watan should be the first paper 
to be called upon to deposit security. He then goes on to say that he is at a loss 
to understand how his tone, which ‘is considered simply ‘ objectionable” in. 
regard to the daily Zamindar, becomes “ exceedingly immoderate and objec- 
tionable” in his weekly paper, which is only a collection of the articles 
appearing in the daily edition. 


3 : 98. The following is from the Tribune 
Pion te — ef Dewan (Lahore), of 20th March 1912 :— 


‘The news that in selecting for appointment to officiate as Commissioner in the place 
of Colonel Parsons and Mr. Maynard the claims of Dewan Bahadur Narendra Nath have been 
overlooked hag been received with regret and disappointment throughout the Province. Per- 
sonally the Dewan Sahib is held in high esteem by all classes of his countrymen and there is 
naturally great sympathy with him in the very awkward predicament in which he finds 
himself placed by his supersession by his juniors in both service and rank. But apart from his 
personality, the action of the Local Government is taken exception to on broad grounds of policy, 
The Dewan Bahadur is a high-caste Brahman of aristocratic birth, he is one of the most 
distinguished graduates that the Punjab University has produced ; his intellectual equipment 
is of a high order, and his official record is very high. When he was selected last year to 
officiate as Commissioner the appointment was received with great approbation by all Sida 
as indicating the degire of Government to carry out the wishes of Queen Victoria as expressed 
in the Proclamation of 1858 and repeated half a century later by King Edward VII, and 
again reiterated and reaffirmed only last year by the King Emperor by selecting Indians for 
high offices of trust and responsibility. ‘Phe fact that he has now been guperseded will go a 
long way to neutralise the pleasure then felt. The feeling throughout the Province is that, 
the just.claims of an Indian officer of recognised ability and admitted integrity have been 
passed over, It is felt everywhere that there can be no hope of an Indian rising toany of the 
high posts in the executiye line when such an admittedly able officer as Dewan Bahadur 
Narendra Nath has been passed over. In Bombay, Madras and Bengal Indians have been 
selected for appointment to the Executive Councils, and in the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy himself a place has been found for an Indian. In the Council of the Seoretary of 
State for India also room has been found for two Indian members. In the Punjab there is 
no Executive Council, and there is indeed no likelihood of one being established in the 
near future. Byt the people had becun to think that they would have ere long an Indian 
Commissioner. Their disappointment will be very keen indeed if it turns out that the expecta- 
tion in question is not likely to be realised. If the claims of Dewan Narendra Nath are. 
passed over now, there will be no occasion for the appointment of another Indign as Commis: 
sioner for several years to come. And what guarantee is there that even if such an occasion 
does arise, the claims ofan Indian will fare any better than on the present occasion? ”’ 


24. The Tribune (Lahore), publishes the following contributed article 
Decadence of public life. in its issue of 21st March 1912 ;— 


‘No one who loves hie country at all can help rejoicing that at last the consciousness 
of something wrong with the public life of the country is slowly dawning upon the thinking 
minds of the nation, Thanks to a note of alarm sounded by the Indu Prakash, of Bombay, 
the matter seems to have roused attention all over the country, and the leading papers have 
taken it up in a spirit of deep concern. Nothing can be of deeper concern to a people situated, 
as we are, than ‘the decadence of public life’? which, if true, necessarily involves a falling 
off in the standard of public morality. ' A healthy public life is one of the elemental necessities 
of modern times. No Government, however representative and benevolent, can. alone, and 
fully, satisfy the needs of the body politic, much less a Goyernment which from’ the very 
necessity of its sityation is only just beginning to introduge the element of representation in 
its Legislative and Executive Councils. Even fully self-governed countries like England and 
Germany cannot solely depend upon their Governments alone for the culture and the 
strengthening of the morality of the nation and the introduction and the maintenance of forces 
which contribute to national progress. 4 fortiori, a much more vigorous public life is needed 
in countries like India, where the duties and functions of Goyernment are yested in a body 
of Crown servants who are foreign in religion, sentiments and modes of life to the vast bul 
‘of the population governed. With the best of intentions they cannot do everything, nof 
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are they anxious or even competent to.do everything. .They cannot, forexample, without in- 
| sana the risk of being misunderstood meddle with the pe. Fe and social ideas and practices 
of the people. In the task of administering laws framed and made in the spirit of the West 
at every step they moet a volume of prejudices and sentiments which stand as an adamantine 
wall between the life to which they have been accustomed in their island home and life as it 
is led and practised in India, At every step in the performance of their executive, adminis 
trative, legislative and judicial functions, they need the help of Indians who are not only able 
and willing to give them advice but who possess a sufficiently strong personality as well as 
honesty of purpose to give them sound and correct advice. No human institution can be 
self-sufficient. However strong and efficient in the discharge of its obligations most of the 
Government strength must eventually depend on the strength of those who are in a position 
to give it a timely warning against mistakes or who can prevent it from falling into errors 
or becoming a victim of weaknesses inherent in human nature. * ' _ Public life 
outside official circles means one of two things, co-operation for common:purposes and the 
" creation and development of a sound independent public opinion which may effectively con- 
trol the official mind and will, whenever the latter be disposed to go wrong. This neither 
means hostility to established authority nor subservience to it. What it is needed’is that it 
should not be corrupt and self-seeking; that it should neither indulge in hysterics against 
the Government, nor be a mere shadow ef the latter ; that to be effective it should be suffi- 
ciently bold and courageous, though respectful and constitutional ; that the measure of its 
strength should be the purity of its moving springs and the thorough disinterestedness of ite 


motives; that it should seek its reward in the consciousness of having done ite duty and not = 


in the extent of the benefits which it brings in the shape of honours and privileges.” — 


After discussing at some length the bad a of present-day public 
men, and the mistakes of Government and the people who eleyate them to public 
prominence, the paper continues :— : 

“ Public life brings with it public honours. They are ef two kinds. Honours con- 
ferred by Government and honours conferred by the public. The Government confers honours 
for reasons of its own which may not in all cases commend themselves to the public. What 
we, however, find is that after obtainmg Government honours the recipients try bard, by 
hook or crook, to have the seal of public approval put upon their career, The public, whether 
out of fear of official displeasure or for some other reason, forsake their tried servants, throw 
them into the background and let those bask inthe sunshine whose sole claim to their con- 
fidence is the possession of. official honours and titles, Fhe. public services of a non-official 
public man can be estimated in several ways :— : 


the solution of public problems. —. 


(2) By active service such asin the cause of education or in the municipality or 
in the relief of public distress or otherwise by pen or by tongue, oe 


(3) By the amount of money he has been spending in the public interest. 
(4) By the risk he has been running by espousing the public cause, and so on, 


“The parity of public life can never be maintained in a country or Province or eity 
where public honours are conferred regardless of the above tests, , 


“ee ‘ + x * 


“ Ail communities possess a number of people who know how to. play their cards 


eealys blow their trumpet or have it blown by others, These persons manage to bring 


themselves to the front in every phase of public activity. Brass does pay to great extent in 
human affairs but then the building up of a national life is a very serious thing to be allowed 
to be trifled with. National life must be guided by people who devote time and labour to the 
study of national requirements. The fact thata man has won a Rai Bahadurship or has 
succeeded in hig business or profession is not necessarily a qualification for leadership in 
national affairs. The latter can only be entrusted to tried and faithful captains who fe 
stood fire, who have shown what sacrifice is, and who have not flinched when misrepresented 
and calumniated. The second defect in our public life which requires immediate looki 

after, is the inordinate desire of some people of leading every possible department of public life 
and that of gathering all the strings of public life into their own hands. For example there 
are certain people who want to lead every movement, whether it is industrial, educational, 


intellectual, moral, religious, &c., regardless of their fitness for them and recardless of the time — 


at their disposal. There are men who never refuse any office yet never attend to the duties 
of any. There are others who want the sweets of every office without either the patience or 
the ability to put up with its bitters too, With some the prevailing notion seems tobe that 
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LAHORBRB : 
The 28rd Marck 1912. 


Assistant to the Deputy Inepector- General of Police, 


i Investigation Department, Punjat. 
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[ Vol. XXV. 1. 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 30th March 1912. © 


CONTENTS. 
gd Seite 
Page. | Page. 
VII.—Gaunurat ADMINISTRATION. 
I.—Potitics. (a) Judicial — 
(«) Foresgn— Nil. 
1. The Turco-Italian War (Zamindar) ... vee 6227 | (6) Police 
2. Ditto (Observer) ... sie i | 
14. Dacoities and murders (Panjabee) we 233 
15. The Military riot at Ambala ( Ditto ) ia 
(+) Home— 
os (c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
3. Sikhs and politics (Loyal Gasette) ... ve 9. wit 
&, Sedition hunting andthe growth of true public Y 
spirit (Panjabec) ia oes is (4) Education — | 
II.—AvFGHANISTAN AND Trans-FRONTIBR. Nil. 


Tribal raids into British territory (Zamindar) .., 228 
IIIl.—Nativg StTarse. 
6. The Kashmir Murder case (Panjabee) eee | a8 
IV.—King-KILLine. 
ris 


V.—Natrvz Soorrtizs axp RgLicious MaTrsrs. 


The Egyptian President of the forthcoming annual 
session of the Nudwat-ul-Ulema (Zamindar) ... 229 


8. Message of the Moslem world to the Muha mada 
of India (Tribune) eve = . 3b. 
VI.—Lzeistation. 
9. The Press Act (Hindu) ..,. " 
- The Elementary Education Bill ( Observer) ve re 
13 Th Ditto ditto ( Ditto 2 coe ©6230 
= Karola! mg “anehayet Bill (Panjabee ) we 231 
a : 
a ee ee 


| 


fe) — Agriculture and -» Jtions affecting the land—= - 


16. Pasturage for cattle in villages (Tribune) 
(f) Ratlways and Communications— 


1. 230 


Nil. 
(9) Postal matters— 
Nil. 
(h) Msseelianeous— | 
17. Security from we seeder (Zamindar) 


f eee 333 
18. Ditto ( Ditto ) oo 90. 
19. Ditto ditto (Watan) — oe 
20. The Zamindar newspaper ( Zamindar) wo Ws 
31. Ditto ( Watan) eee 3b. 
22. The Zamindar and the Editor of the Watan 
83. Maulvi Iesbe-Uila and the’ -( 937 
: vi insha- Ulla and the Zamindar (Zamé 
24, Hasan Nizami and the Zamindar ¢ Ditto “7 os 
25. The supersessio of Diwan Narendra Nath 
(Tribune) eee eee eee eee 239 
26. Question in the Bombay Legislative Council se 
instruction in ‘salaaming’ (Pan ja bee) coe |= 90. 
27. Lord Crewe and English journalists of Calcutta 
(Tribune) TT) ee eee eve 240 
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WSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


LIST OF NE 
| BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 30ra MARCH 1912. 
a ee a 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
L nun ous —" Srecmeeneriremtietene —. —_ 
ee 
ENGLISH. 
Dal LY. re 
1 | Tribune ... | Labore ... | Bihari Lal e 1,758 copies, 
TRI-WEEELY. 
2 | Panjabee .. | Lahore | Mul Chand a 2,424 copies. 
BI-WEEKLY. . 
3.1 Obseryse— Tee Hore v- | Nizameud-din eee 1,000 copies. — 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi .| J. BR. Thapur i 200 49 
News. 
WEEKLY. 
6 | Arya Patrika | Lahore | Devi Chand ses 650 copies. 
6 Harbinger ; gee Do. e Durga Parshad a 300 2° 
7 | Khalsa Advocate Amritsar e+ | Bahadar Singh ove 152» 
FoRrTNIGHTLY. 
8 | Jijnasu ... | Lahore »-» | Ishwar Das vee an 
MonrTHLY. 
9/D. AVY. College Magazine... Lahore: . | Saraswati Nath a 1,000 Copies. 
10 | Forman Christian College} Do, ee vee 
Notes.* 
11 | Practical Medicine* ee | Delhi a eee 
12 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore ... |B. B. Mohan Ial = 700 copies. 
13 |} Punjab Mission News Do. .| Revd. Wigram mn 250 ,, 
14 | Ravi Do. .| Mr. B. M. Jones sis oe 
Jo | Review of Religions +++ | Qadian (Gurdaspur) .|Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia, 800 copies. 
dian. 
16 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore a By Rattan an ee 
17 | Teacher URDU. + | Dinga (Gujrat) - | Kanhaya Singh bee 200 ,, 
DalLy, — | 
18 Akhbar-i-’Am ves Lahore ae Govind Sahai gee 630 copies. 
19 | Paisa Akhbar | Do. ... | Abdul Asiz “ 1011. » 
20 Watan eee Do. eee Muhammad Insha Alla eee eee 
rD Zamindar oes Do. . | Zafar Ali Khan, | ae oes 
Bi-wBRkKLY. 
22 | Vakil sia 1 aliens «| Abdul Aziz i, 1,970 copies. 
WEBEELY. 
23 | Afghan + | Peshawar oo | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies. 
ce Ahl-i-Hadis eee Amritsar eee Sanaulla eee 925 ” 
25 - 
Ahluwalia Gazette oe Do. eee | Lehna Singh ne 500 i 
26 Al-Moin de Do. eee Mehraj-ud-din ee Ty) 
27 | Army News .» | Ludhiana | Hira Lal & Co. a 1,300 copies: 
28 | Arorbans Gazette: ee» | Amritsar +» | Labh Singh sia we 
29 | Arya Gazette eee | Lahore «. | Bhowani Das oe 550 copies. 
bid bars v~ |Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Mubammad Sadiq 200 4» 
* Nob received during, the month,. 
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ND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
OD ON: THE 801s MARCH 1912—conriNvED. 


Circulation. 


{ 


. 


— 
No. . Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. 
mE "Gand somens. 
WEEKLY—continued. 
a Pe _.. | Sellandar ... | Thakur Sheoratan Singh 
32 | Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana ... | Saiyid Muhammad ” 
33 | Curzon Gazette ,.. | Delhi ». | Mirza Hairat wats 
34 | Delhi Gazette* ». | Do. ... | Sajjad Husain we 
pe iward Gazette A i-Kbbott-abad Muhammad Latif | sink 
86 | Hakam pe } Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Yakub Ali ees 
37 | Haq »» | Delhi ... | Kasim Ali a. 
38 | Haq Pasand ... | Amritsar ... | Ram Nath eee 
$9 | Hindu ... | Lahore Hari Lal Sharma os 
AO Hindustan i ) Do. ,.. | Ram Sarn Dutt ties 
A) | Indar — 2 Be. Dharm Pal, B.A. ‘i 
42 | Islam Do. Abdul Latif 
43 4 Jhang Sial .. | Jhang ... | Prabh Dyal ins 
44 | Kapurthala Akhbar .. 1 Kapurthala ... | Hamid Husain ove 
45 | Loyal Gazette .. | Lahore ,.. | Amar Singh oe 
46 1 Lytton Gazette ». | Delhi ... | Bulaki Das see 
47 | Milap* | .. | Lyallpur ... | Jawahar Lal 
48 | Millat . | Lahore ... | Shuja Ulla see 
49 4 Mister Gazette | we. goers, } Ali Bakhsh oh 
50 | Munir Jhang Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
61 | Musalman ». | Amritsar we. | Sana-ulla oes 
62 | Nur ,.. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District Muhammad Yusaf es 
53 1 Nur Afshan ... | Ludhiana ... | Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 
54 | Paisa Akhbar Lahore ... | Abdul Aziz ee 
55 | Parkash / a ... | Krishan ee 
56 | Punjab Advocate .. | Mianwali ... | Karm Chand, Bahl hes 
57 | Punjab Samachar .. | Lahore ... | Hira Lal oe. 
58 Rajput Gazette oe a, ,.. | Thakur Sukhram Das 
59 | Municipal Gazette and Sada-| Do. ... | Din Muhammad me 
60 Sediqrel-Akhber ». | Bahawalpur ... | Maulvi Ata Ullah — 
61 Ditto ... | Rewari ,. | Safdar Hussain ~ 
62 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak.,, | Amritsar ». | Rulia Ram ms 
63:4 Shanti .. | Rawalpindi | os: | Kishan Chand Mohan ... 
64 | Sialkot Paper oe. | Sialkot . Todar Mal 
65.) Siraj-ul-Akhbar oo dhe .. | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
66 eR ise ws. | Lahore ~ i. } Mumtaz Ali 


1,325 copies, 
ae 
200 , 
200 , 
900 
200» 
382 ,, 
8,070 copies. 
200 copies. 
2,262 
ae 
200, 
1,000 , 
1,500 copies, 
 . 
200» 
400 » 
200 » 
500 
CST ws 
1708 
1,000 » 

705 - s. 
650 , 
500» 
392 
200 5 
200 4, 
300)» 
500 » 
459) 5, 
as A 


a, 


*Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 80re MARCH 1912—conciupep. 
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No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. | Circulation. 
| URDU —coNncLupDeED. 
WEEKLY—concluded. 

67 | Victoria Paper oo» | Sialkot e- | Gian Chand oe 600 copies, 
68 | Wafadar* »- | Lahore vee , Fazal-ud-din 6 600 5, 
69 ' Waat Do. ... | Ali Husain ae 200, 
ee tan oo | Do. ae Muhammad Insha Ullah... 1,800 ,, 
71 | Zamindar nt ... | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A... 750» 

FoRTNIGHTLY. 
72 | Biwah Samachar »¢ | Lahore Ram Chand on 300 copies. 
73 | Kam Dhenu »- | Ludhiana Daulat Ram eve 100 _ ,, 
74 | Mohyal Gazette »»- | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das ona 230 . 

PERSIAN. 
FortNIGHTLY. 
75 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar ee | Kabul »» | Abdul Khalik ose 
URDU. 
MonrTuaLY. 

76 | Arorbans Parkash vee | Lahore o | Salig Ram vee 200 copies. 
Zi | Arya Musafir oe | Jullundur Wazir Chand Ane 
78 | Jauhar eo. | Amritsar - | Muhammad Ismail Khan 200 
79 | Kakezai Social Reformer ... | Lahore ee | Faz] Din a0. 200 . 
80 | Makhzan vee | Delhi » | Abdal Kadir aes 4,000 , 
81 | Rafig Lahore ee | Charinji Lal 600 ,, 
82 | Sadho ot oe ee. | Sheobart Lal ne oO . 
83 | Martand oot De. e | Kanhya Lal daa 250 4 
84 | Raghbir Patrika a ... | Prab Dial . | 
85 | Zaban*® Delhi «» | Hamid Hasain i  — 

GURMUKHI. 

WREELY. 
86 | Khalsa Sewak Amritsar ... | Jiwan Singh 1,000 copies, 
87 | Punjab Reporter* Do. -. | Ganda Singh ne 
88 | Punjabi Surma Lahore Gian Chand pe 1,000 copies. 
* Not received during the week. 
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JT—Porrrics. 


(a)— Foreign. 


1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 22nd March 1912, has an article , 


headed “Rumours of peace.” After remarkin 
a ocisacictsuumecstiiart that a handful of ilheriead Arabs have succeeded. 
in bringing the Italians to their senses, it says that Turkey’s 4 908 to the 
Powers for mediation failed to move the latter’s philanthropic feelings. The 
sole reason for this was that a Ohristian Government appeared to have the, 
upper-hand of Muhammadans, which led the Powers to believe that the 
Prophet’s followers were being trampled on, and that they (the Powers) should 
play the part of silent on-lookers. When, however, Italy began to receive 
a thrashing and a Christian (lit. European) kingdom seemed about to be 
disgraced, they began to devise plans to induce the belligerents to come to 
terms. Apparently these champions of humanity wish to exert pressure on 


rar hn eonecedce some Prits —t6 Te alas in ner Atrican possession. 
The Turks can, however, fully see through the idle threats and foxy ways 
of the Powers, and have rejected Russia’s proposals for peace with scorn. The 
Tanin (Constantinople) writes that they have decided to prefer honourable 
death to a life of disgrace ; and will agree to no conditions likely to take away 
from the dignity of His Majesty the Sultan. Continuing, the paper observes 
that signs are not wanting that proposals for peace will be made; that the 
Powers will try to injure Turkey ; but that the latter will not yield and there 
will be a most sanguinary war. 


; 2. The following is from the Odserver 
precast scabies (Lahore), of 28rd March 1912 :— 


“The news will be read with general satisfaction that the Porte has received assurances 
from the Powers that no pressure will be brought to bear upon it for the purpose of ending 
the War. The powers expressed their inability to intervene at the commencement of the 
War, when the Porte requested them in the name of humanity and justice and fair-play to 
persuade Italy to leave Tripoli alone. Their asking Italy, of their own initiative, as to the 
terms on which she would accept mediation now, when Italy is going to reap the reward of 
her brigandage and her atrocities, this apparent volte face on the part of the Kuropean Powers 
at the present juncture, naturally created apprehensions that the Powers were coming to the 
rescue of Italy to the prejudice of Turkey. It is, however, satisfactory to find that there is no 
fear of such a contingency coming to pass and that the Powers will continue to observe strict 
neutrality. The present is not the time for mediation and any proposals to that effect will, 
te say the least, be liable to misconstruction.” 


(b)— Home. 


8. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 17th March 1912, publishes a 

ae communication from one B. Hari, of Khushab, 
ore headed “ Reasons for our aloofness from politics.” 

The writer endorses the views expressed in the articles which have already 
‘appeared in the paper on the subject (vide paragraphs 9 and 9 of Selections 
Nos. 9 and 10 respectively). Continuing, he enquires whether Sikhs have ever 
pondered over the fact that, while only half a century back they were rulers 
of this Province, to-day they have no place in branches of the public 
service, excepting only the Military Department, Government, he adds, 
is on no account to blame for this: it will appear on reflection that the fault 
rests with Sikhs themselves. After asking why Government should give them 
posts without a demand for the same, he remarks that the first reason for their 
non-participation in politics consists in their “ misconception of loyalty.” It 


is true that Sikhism enjoins on its followers more strongly than any other - 


religion to be loyal to their rulers, and that it is the duty of Sikhs to remain 
thoroughly loyal to Government. This does not, however, mean that they should 
eschew politics if they keep themselves within the bounds of law and remain 
loyal and obedient to their rulers. “Excess is always bad. Extremism (in 
politics) is as reprehensible as “ slavish loyalty ;** but their civilised Govern- 
ment dees not expect the latter from Sikhs. . After remarking that loyalty and 


not “ loyalty to a fault” should be their great virtue, the writer says that the - 
second reason for their eschewing politics is that they are wanting in the spirit. 


ia ee ate ee at 
e . oe < 
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of self-respect and self-confidence.’ The third cause is their backwardness in 
education ; while the fourth and fifth are that their leaders and papers work 
away from the (country’s) political centre and they have no middle class, 
Their first duty should now be to establish a strong Political League, consisting 
of educated Sikhs and having its head office at Lahore. Again their’ chiefs 


- should sta?t Sikh Colleges at both Dethi and Lahore ; while some Sikh papers, 


one of which must be a daily, should issue from the new capital. 


‘Gielaie ells cek ack The ry lan ge Sg 26th. March 
ion-hunting and the gro 1912, : publish ex a fol owing ein: Sa ag eee 
: ee nuame ‘Sedition in the superlative ’ :— 5 


“Tt is a question worthy of deep consideration by thoughtful statesmen at the helm of 
affairs whether sedition-hunting in India is not over-done to the detriment of the growth of 
true public spirit.. Every Indian thinker, inelnding the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, seems to think 
so. Anglo-Indian rulers, however, seem to think quite the reverse. Evidently in the minds 
of the latter there is a lurking sense of satisfaction that even the suppression of true public 
spirit and activity is good on the whole, But we are afraid that the want of true public spirit 
and the co-operation with Government that springs from it, will be no strength to the Govern- 
ment and the State. Sedition-hunting must be confined to legitimate limits and very good care 
must be taken to see that it does not harm true public activities. The people of Jndia are 
naturally timid and gentle, fearing authority more than any other nation. Every repressive _ 
measure has in practice magnified itself ten-fold, harming institutions which the central 
authorities could never have contemplated. When Mr. Gokhale observed that his Society was 
watched by the C. I. D. in an offensive manner, what was the reply that the Hon’ble Home 
Member gave? He insinuated that'societies existed having some ostensible objects which they 
use as a cover for political motives! Mr. Gokhale’s Society can never be of this description, 
but it could not win the approval of the Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock. The result of the 
present suspicious policy is that many of the blows armed at the seditionists are actually falling 
on the loyalists, since sedition is non-existent. It is not for us to point out what the effect of 
this misapplication of reprisals will be but let the Government contemplate.” 


Il.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


5. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 27th March 1912, publishes a 
MTxjbal raids into Exjtish territory, LC@der headed “ Prevention of dacoities in the 
‘Frontier ilaka in the Punjab.” The Hindustan, 
it says, has made the suggestion that Sahukars and (other) wealthy persons in 
those places where dacoities have been, or are likely to be, committed, should 
be freely granted licenses to keep rifles and revolvers. That paper adds thst, 
as Hindu Sahukars chiefly falla prey to dacoits, great liberality should be 
displayed in allowing Hindus to keep arms. Dacoits, however, make no 
distinctions of religion, while it is an admitted fact that Muhammadans are 
generally very poor and that Hindu Sahwkars roll in wealth. This is why tribal 
dacoits (usually) loot Hindu money-lenders; but they do not spare even a 
well-to-do Muhammadan when they can get hold of one. It is, therefore, 
absurd on the part of the Hindustan to. advise (Government) to arm only 
Hindus and to leave Musalmans at the mercy of dacoits. Besides, Hindu 
Sahukars are so weak by nature that even arms cannot give them the courage 
to fight dacoits. The Zamindar then takes exception to the Hindustan’s 
further suggestion that Hindus of those places where dacoities are committed 
should not be burdened with the cost of punitive police. That paper, it adds, 
argues that the arrangement would prompt Muhammadans to vie with Hindus 
in putting an end to dacoities. It is, however, more likely that the uneducated 
Muhammadans (lit. party) of the Frontier Province would be still further 
inflamed by this illegal treatment, and would prove still more dangerous for 
Hindus. It is, therefore, to be hoped that Government will not commit a legal 
niistake by acting up to the Hindustan’s suggestion: 


L.—Native States. ——— 
6. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of 28th March 
The Kashmir Murder Case, 1912 :— | 3 
“We invite the attention of the Government and of our readers to the Kashmir 


Murder Case, brief particulars of which are given elsewhere in this issue. The, notable fact 
about this case is that the Government of India have interfered:in a strange and mysterious 


929° 
manner and ordered the release of the accused (Mubam 
of the offence of murder by three successive‘ courts of the 


- 


adans) who had-been found guilty 
shmir State in their able and 


léarned judgments. The case passed through a most critical. scrutiny in the Sessions Court . 


by Mr. Bodhraj Sawhney, Barrister-at-Law, and in the High Court by Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Radha Kishan, Kaul, Judge, and ety, the Court of the Maharaja Bahadur. of Jammu and 
Kashmir, by His Highness himself. 1ere is a certain amount of ) difficult in dealing with 
matters connected with Native States, howsoever important they : at be... The State. officials 
atid subjects out of fear would not ventilate their grievances and. difficulties to the Supreme 
Government. Men of the British territory have no right to _ or represent Native State 
affairs directly to Government as the latter have proclaimed the policy of ‘ non-interferenee.’ 
Lastly, the members of the Provincial or Imperial Legislative Counpils are not allowed to put. 
any questions regarding the Native States. Who, then, will deal with the injustice done to or 
by Native States? It is a question which one finds oneself confronted with in eonnection 
with the Native States matters. In the present cage we are concerned more with the con- 
stitutional side of the question. And what is the present status of the accused murderers ? 
Are they guilty or innocent? The fact. of their release does not establish their innocence and 
in that case it would seem that the law itself has its limbs broken by this executive mandate.’’ 


V.—Narive Societies anp Retiaious Marrers. — 

7. Writing under the heading ‘“Sayad Rashid Raza'’s. arrival in 

. India,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 21st March 

The Egyptian President of the 1912, remarks that it will highly please Indian 

forthcoming Sunual session of “he Muhammadans to learn that the Sayad [the 
learned Editor of the Maner (of Cairo) |, who 

has been selected to preside over the ensuing annual session of the Nudwat- 
ul-Ulema, was to have landed at Bombay on the 22nd instant. The paper 
then proceeds to say that the arrival of Sayad Rashid Raza from Egypt 
constitutes a life-giving commentary on the verse “All Muhammadans are 
brothers.” The Sayad has come out at the request of Maulana Shibli, 
and it is the duty of Indian Muhammadans to treat him with love and 
affection and to make the coming session of the Nudwa a great success, so as 


to prove thcir oneness with Egyptian Musalmans in the matter of uphold- 
ing the traditions of Islam. 


M § the Weal i 8. The following is from the Tribune 
Pll Be egy (Lahore), of 29th March 1912 :— 


“ At a meeting of Muhammadans at Lucknow, Khwaja Ghulam-us-Sagqlain, a Vakil of 
Meerut, gave an interesting account of his tour in the Muhammadan countries of Persia, 
Arabia, Turkey and Egypt. In the course of his speech he said :—‘ Wheréver E went, Persia, 
Syria, Egypt or Hedjaz, everywhere I was told that Indian Muhammadans are following a 
mistaken policy, they should see that Hindus and Muhammadans live in peace. People in 
India should live peacefully. Everybody should promote the interests of his religion through 
peaceful means and not by quarrelling with one another? ? The Muhammadans of these 
countries have rightly understood the situation in India, The welfare of thé Muhammadans 
is bound up with the welfare of the Hindus. They will rise and fall together. This message 
of their co-religionists to cultivate peace and amity, will, we hope, find an active response 
among our Muhammadan fellow-eountrymen.”’ ; : 


VI.—LeGisnartion. 


9. The Hindu (Lahore), of. the 21st March 1912, has a paragraph 
i headed “The difficulties of the Press.” Since the 
posal : | assing of. the Press Act, it says, newspapers and 

printing ame have been buffeted by a sea of troubles. It has become ex- 
tremely difficult, not only to start and run a paper, but also to maintain the 
independence and dignity of the Fourth Estate. The Act has invested Dis- 
trict Magistrates with unlimited powers, while some of its provisions are 
so complex and fine-drawn that special care is required to (correctly) interpret 
them ; and even the least carelessness on the part of officials can embitter the 
~ lives of journalists and owners of printing presses, 


oe aE 10. In the course of a leading article in 
se Henaaiaiy Dees Ws, issue of 28rd March 1919, the = i (Lahore), 
remarks :— 


HH My, Gokhale’s aim is the aim of the Government also. There is aiff 
of opinion as only to the means ; and though the Government has not yet seen its wr to 
accept the principle of compulsion in the propagation. of elementary education, ‘and though 
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some details of the Bill were admittedly capable of improvement, and though the measure 
experienced opposition in some non-official circles also—such opposition being due either to 
honest doubt or groundless misapprehension of its provisions and, perhaps, in some instances 
to the deliberate motive of perpetuating the ignorance of the masses for the good of the 

classes—in spite of all this, there is no reason to feel despondent. The time is not far distant 

when the sagacity of all India will recognize the absolute correctness of the prescription pro- 

posed by Mr, Gokhale for removing the malady of Indian ignorance, and when the British 

Government will concede the necessity of bringing India in a line with the more advanced 

nations of the day in matters educational, as it has conceded in so many other things,’’ 


a e 11. The following is from a leading article 
The Elementary Education Bi”. of the Observer (Lahore), of 27th March 1912 ;-— 


* * * * os ¥ ¥ ¥ 


‘ With regard to the Muhammadan opposition, we are constrained to observe that 
Nawab Abdul Majid’s objections we are unable to endorse. Though an office-bearer of the 
Muslim League, he yet opposed the Bill. ‘The same remarks, however, apply to Malik Umar 
Hayat Khan, Tiwana, C.I.E.,and Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafi. Nawab Abdul 
Majid is of the view that unless adequate safeguards are provided the Bill will make ‘compul- 
sory the study of Hindi to the exclusion of Urdu. But had such an eventuality been feared, 
the measure would never have received the support of the Muhammadan Educational 
Conference and the Muslim League. Mr. Gokhale had, moreover, already provided in his- 
opening speech, a safeguard for the protection of Urdu by suggesting that if a certain number 
of children speaking a particular language attended a school, iggy should be made for 
teaching them.in that language, and where the number was less, it should be left to the 
community to decide whether their children should come under the compulsory clauses of the 
Bill or not. The study of Hindi, it should be remembered, will advance among the Hindus, 
whether there is compulsion or no compulsion, especially as Hindu Elementary Education 
Leagues are pushing it on with the greatest vigour. But as iong-as the Musalmans read the 
Quran, they will not abandon Urdu, Arabic and Urdu scripts being so similar. And the fear 
that the Bill will make religious education impossible for Muslims seems equally groundless, 
Reading and writing are already taught in our maktals. If only elementary arithmetic were 
added to their curricula the Maktabs would certainly be regarded as elementary schools under 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill. This will mean that the Bull, so far from realising the fears of the 
Nawab, would tend to make religious education compulsory for Muslim children, a consumma- 
tion which all Musalmans should devoutly wish for. Malik Umar Hayat Khan, as Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, ought to have supported the Bill. As, however, | 
the telegraphic report of his speech gives hardly any intelligible summary of his utterance, we 
shall pass on to the remarks of Mian Muhammad Shafi Before leaving Lahore, the Hon’ble 
Mian voluntarily promised to reflect in the Imperial Council not personal opinion, not even - 
Muhammadan opinion only, but the opinion of the Punjab in general. Surely he cannot have 
ignored the fact that the Hindus support the Bill to a man and that an edumaidie majority 
of the Muhammadans of the Punjab are also in its favour. When pledges made ‘on a 
voluntary basis’ cannot be kept, that constitutes another argument in favour of compulsion. 
The only ground on which he opposed ‘ the enactment’ seems to have been that there is no 
need of compulsion, as “a great deal of the objects”? of Mr. Gokhale’s Bill has, according to 
the Khan Bahadur, been already achieved. We wish the telegraphic summary of his speech 
were more explicit on the point, for Mr. Gokhale wants to doin ten years what the present 
rate of progress would achieve in century, Some Muslims are, however, hugging the figures | 
of Muhammadan advance in primary education to their breasts and saying that though the 
Mnsalmans started after the other communities in education, yet they have out-stripped the 
latter in primary education and concluding therefrom that Mr. Gokhale’s Bill will be more useful 
for non-Muhammadans than for Muhammadans, * * *”? 


In another place the paper publishes the following under the 
heading “ Punjab Muhammadans and Mr. Gokhale’s Bill ” :— | 


‘The opposition on the part of Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafi and Malik Umar 
Hayat Khan, Tiwana, C.I.E., M.V.O., to Mr. Gokhale’s Bill, might lead the public outside 
the Punjab to think that most, if not all, of the Muhammadan members of the Imperial . 
Council from the Punjab were against the measure. But it should be remembered that neither 
of the gentlemen above-mentioned represents, in the strict sense of the} term, the Musalmans . 
of the Province. ‘The Hon’*ble Malik is a representative‘of the Zamindars, while the Hon’ble 
Mian represents the Provincial Legislative Council. The Muhammadans of the Province are 
represented in the Supreme Legislative Council by Nawab Zulfiqar Ali Khan, C.S.1., and had 
he been present in the Council when Mr. Gokhale moved for the reference of his Bill to Select 
Committee, there is reason to believe that the Nawab would have supported ,Mr, Gokhale’s 
motion. When asked by our representative on the occasion of the last session of the All- 
India Muslim League at Calcutta whether the Nawab was in favour of the Bill being referred to 
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lect Committee before final decision about it, the representative of the Punjab Muhammadans 
™ the taper Council stated that he would support the reference of the Bill to the Select 
Committee on the 18th instant. But circumstances seem to have compelled the Hon’ble Nawab 
to return earlier to the Punjab. : 


ital tila | 12. The following is from the Panjabee 
"The Punjab Panchayat Bill (Lahore), of 20th March 1912 :— 3 


c# * #. * Tt is clear that the Civil Panchayat Bill from ite very nature should 
be enabled to steer clear of all technicalities and legal difficulties. A court of law, however, 
even if it be a Panchayat, cannot altogether ignore questions of. Res Judscata and the like. 
Now ‘ Res Judicata’ is thus defined in the Civil Procedure Code. ‘No Court shall try any 
suit or issue in which the matter directly and substantially has been directly and substantially 
in issue in a former suit between the same parties or between parties under whom they or 
any of them claim, litigating under the same title, in a Court competent to try such sub- 

nent suit or the suit in which such issue has been subsequently raised and has been heard 
and finally decided by such Court.” There are no less than six explanations to this definition 
and the result is a highly complex and technical piece of juristic definition. The Civil 
Panchayat Bill has substituted in its place a much simpler definition, Section 6 says: ‘No 


Bench shall try “¢ suit or issue in which the matter substantially in issue is pending for - 


decision or has been decided by a Court or Bench of competent jurisdiction in a former suit 
between’ the same parties-or those under whom they claim.’ The definition is both simple 


and free from objection. We shall suggest only one amendment to the above. We suggest | 


the addition of the word ‘heard’ before the word ‘decided’? In order to be Res Judicata, 
the matter substantially in issue shoald be heard and decided. We make this suggestion in 


order to avoid Res Judtcata in cases, where the matter in issue has been deeided incidentally 


or by mere implication. We trust that our suggestion will commend itself to the Legislative 
Council, when the Bill comes up for final consideration. It is important to eliminate from 
the definition all issues decided incidentally without being heard. The amendment we 
propose will be in strict accordance with the spirit of the Select Committee in omitting the 


original section 7, which enabled a Panchayat to take incidental decision of non-cognizable 
matters. 


‘The other amendments we propose are of a simple character. Section 19 says that a 


suit shall be deemed to be instituted when the parties have nominated a Bench under section 10, 
or section 18. Section 10 says that parties wishing to institute a suit before a Panchayat are to 


appear before a Munsif and to intimate their consent to the suit being tried by a Bench to be 
nominated by the parties. Section 18 relates to the periodical meeting of Panchayat and says 
that when parties to any dispute cognizable by a Panchayat attend before the Panchayat so 
assembled and state in writing the particulars of the dispute and nominate members therefrom 
by whom they wish to be tried, such members can take cognisance of the suit. We propose 
that in addition to the above methods, parties should be able to have suits instituted before the 


regular law courts taken by their mutual consent to the jurisdiction of a Panchayat. In 


other words, we wish that there should be some provision to enable pending suits to be taken 
to Panchayat courts, if the parties so desire. Such a provision will, we are sure, add to the 


usefulness and scope of these courts and will be appreciated by the public. The other 


maenenes we make is that in case of non-agreement between parties, and of consequent 
failure to have the dispute tried by Panchayat courts, the time spent in appearing before 
the Munsif and in nominating the Bench should be excluded from computation of the period 


of limitation for the trial of the suit by regular courts. Unless this is done, there is a 
of some suits being time-barred in case of failure of the parties to agree to the constitution 


of a Panchayat Bench. We think that these simple suggestions will serve to remove some 
of the —w that may be — against the Bill and to increase its usefulness. The 
measure 1s, of course, in the nature of an experiment, but judging from the past histo 3 
Panchayats in this country, we are hopeful of its success.” ell ’ "* 


13. The Panjabee (Lahore), of 26th March 1912, has the following 


Defects in the present Council under the heading . Travesties of Reform” :— 
Regulations. : | 


_.. “The constitution and composition of the Punjab’ Legislative Council ha 
criticised by several men as being illiberal and hardly oonduiaive to the jaune Gs ae 
Government. At-the annual dinner of the Cambridge Indian Majlis, held on March 2nd, 


Mr. H. E. A. Cotton made a lengthy speech, in the course of which he criticised the Ind; 
politics and pointed out what should be done in the future. With some emphasis, he said thet 


“an end must be put to such travesties of reform as the islative Council in th 
where there were exactly seven elected members out of a totale of 25.’ The sagtbillens eae 
be drastically remodelled so as to include every man of education and position. There must be 

Legislative Councils in every Province and Executive Couneils with Indian members, in whose 

nomination Indian public opinion should have a real voice, Within three vears the new 

enlarged Councils have shown more of their imperfections than their utility 


over. India are already asking for amending the Council Regulations suitably.” i — sa 
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Vil.—Genrrat ADMINISTRATION, _ 
(6)— Police. 


eee 14. The following is from the Panjabee 
Decoities and murders, =€§ === (Lahore), of 26th March 1912 :— 


Bisewhere in this issue we publish the gruesome accounts of horrible, premeditated 


murders, dapoities and utter failure of the Police in detection, reported by correspondents, 


‘-Where is the Kaffir so-and-so?’ isthe question put by the ‘true believing murderer’ and. 
he fires a couple of shots and kills the Kaffir Hindy. The Police come long after and busy 
themiselves in arresting certain men who enjoy the fun knowing that they will be acquitted 
either inthe first instance or in the Sessions. So the game of murders goes on unchecked and 
in nine cases out of ten Kaffir Hindus are the victims. This discloses avery serious state of 
affairs and the efforts of the Police are either wanting or unavailing. It would have been eas 


to put an end to all this crime had the victims been any others than the mild Hindus. No 


*¢ 


one is satisfied that Government have done all they could to prevent this state of lawlessness in 
the border districts. The drama of horrors and bloodshed is played to the delectation of thoge 
who enjoy at the sight of injustice and horror. Unless the people themselves are allowed to 
keep arms in every exposed village, we fail to see how the situation can be prevented, It is 
necessary that some honourable member in the Council should move a resolution.” 


15. The following is from the P anjabee (Lahore), of 28th March 
_ ‘Phe military riot at Ambala. 1912 :— Mar 


“The military riot at Ambala, the particulars of which appeared in our issue of the 
91st instant, has, we are glad to learn, engaged the serious attention of the District authorities. 
The Cantonment Magistrate, Ambala, after completing the preliminary enquiries, has submitted 
the case to the Deputy Commissioner, Ambala, who is to try it judicially. This is quite a 
proper and just step. Otherwise it is difficult to imagine what the two hundred or more 
soldiers of the 23rd Pioneers, all stalwart men, would have done when they entered the Can- 
tonment to wreak their vengeance against the shop-keepers and the police. They took the law 
into their own hands, beat the people and the police, tried to break open the lock-up, and began 
looting several shops. We do not yet know in what way the sufferers are to be recompensed, 
but we hope thatthe ends of justice will be fully met by holding a judicial enquiry of the 
kind contemplated, and that no pains will be spared to bring the offenders to book and to 
yestore public. confidence by an exemplary punishment to the offenders concerned.” 


— (e)—Agrioulture and questions affecting the land. 


3 re 16, The following is from the Tribune 
_ Pastarage for caitio un wage (Lahore), of 30th March 1912 :— 


“ The first sion of scarcity is the scarcity of fodder and agricultural cattle suffer before 
the pinch of want is felt by the people. The reason is the shrinkage of grazing grounds in 
villages. The price of elias has risen enormously and it is difficult to find pasturage for 
them. Milch cows and she buffaloes can only be kept by the well-to-do classes. This die- 
appearance of grazing grounds is comparatively a recent feature in village economy. Formerly 
a portion of every. village was set apart for pasturage and was called the Shamlat land. 
Cattle were more numerous in those days and domestic and milch cattle were also kept by. 
village folk who cannot afford to do so now. These Shamlat lands have disappeared as land 
has changed hands. Every owner of land in a village had a share in the Shamlat land. When 
land was mortgaged this share was also mortgaged, and generally -for .a consideration much 
Jower than. that of culturable land. In point of fact, however; the Shamlat land having re- 
mained fallow so long was much more valuable than land under cultivation, but; the shrewd 
mortgagee would not admit this. After the foreclosure of the mortgage a claim for. partition 
of the share of the Shamlat land was brought forward and the land so partitioned was placed 
under cultivation. “Slices were thus cut off from the Shamlat land‘till: the whiolé of it dis- 
appeared: and now. there is no common pasturage ground left in any village. The Shamlat land 
was. of great: benefit to the rich and poor-alike. There being free pasturage people kept more 
animals and milk and ghee were available for: the. villagers. The leaves of plants: and the 
cattle dung.on the Shamlat land helped the manuring of culturable land while the shrubs were 
utilised: for fences.for standing cropsand the dry wood served for fuel. The- alienation of land 


is responsible for the vanishing of this excellent feature of the village. organisation. In order 


that the constant.danger.of a fodder famine may be averted and also that the dairy produce in. 
villages may increase it'is essential that the old system should be revived and Shamlat land 
should be set: apart in every village, and such land‘or part of such land should'be-declared abso- 
lutely inalienable. This land should contain grass, trees, shrubs.and’ hedges. ‘Noland’ shou'd 
be permanently Shamlat, but the whole village shouldbe divided for this purpose by- rotation: 
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If a piece of land is selected it may be declared Shamlat for, say, 20 years, after which it should 
be brought under cultivation and another piece of land declared Shamlat. To compensate for 
the loss of revenue the Tirni system which is in vogue in the Montgomery, Multan and 
Muzaffarnagar districts may be introduced. The proposal is of the utmost importance and 
should be seriously considered by the Punjab Government.” © 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


17, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 20th ng gee eye = 
communications under the heading “ (The deman 
ee of) security from the Zamindar and its effect on 


the paper’s readers.” One of the writers—Khawaja Hasan Nizami, of | 


Delhi—says that it is being noised abroad that security is about to be demanded 
from the Zamindar. ‘the result, he adds, is that every Muhammadan of 
‘velhi is foaming at the mouth and is ready to sacrifice his all for the paper. 
This has led him to the conclusion that security should assuredly be demanded 
from the Zamindar and that it should be for double the maximum amount 
prescribed by law, so that Government may be able to judge of the love 
which Musalmans have for the paper. He has no doubt that “a sum of 
Rs. 10,000 will be collected before the hand of the clock has made ten rounds,” 
Continuing, he re that it was (recently) remarked by a wild spirit (at 
Delhi) that, unless the plough was. used, the seed could not be. sown; that 
nothing could be produced without the use of manure; and that the pens of 


the Zamindar’s enemies were like the plough, while the security demanded — 
from the paper would serve the purpose of manure. After telling the Editor 


not to give way to despair, he says that Sir Louis Dane is a wide-awake 


ruler, cognisant of the feclings which everywhere actuate the awakened — 


Muhbammadans. 


18. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 24th March 1912, publishes several 

Sevarihy froin Che Zacbeder letters under the heading “Security from the 

ne é Zamindar and its effect on the paper’s’ readers.”’ 

One of the writers—Abdul Karim, a timber merchant, at Wazirabad—states 

that if the papcr had been required to furnish a security even of Rs. 10,000, 
he would have supplied the entire amount out of his own pocket. 


Another correspondent, Abdul Aziz, Assistant Medical Officer, Maler- 
kotla State, promises to secure one subscriber for the paper, and tells the Editor 
that he has rendered matchless services to the (Muhammadan) community, 


There is also a letter from the daughter of Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, of 
Delhi, who advises remittance of one year’s subscription by postal money order. 


| - One Fakir Muhammad Abdul Latif, of Kharor, Multan District, is of 
opinion that the Zamindar has so far published nothing contravening the law, 
He wishes that Government would believe it to bea loyal paper and would 
withdraw its demand for security. 


One Sarwar Khan, of Jangar(?), Kohat District, remarks that the 
(Muhammadan) community cannot bear to seethe Zamindar die, for thé 
reason that the paper’s death would throw an obstacle in the way of the com- 
munal advancement of Musalmans. The Zamindar isa well-wisher of both 
Government and Muhammadans, and the writer is of opinion that, in all pro- 
bability, the ‘authorities will soon realise their mistake (in haying demanded 
security from it). : | 


language. 


Commenting on the above the Editor Says that if, at a time when M. 


Muhammad Insha Ullah is determined to prove him and other _Muhammadans 
to be rebels, there is anything, in addition to God’s kindness and the appre: 
bation of his own conscience, which can console him, it is the knowledge that 
lovers of Islam consider the Zamindar’s policy beneficial both for Government 


and the (Muslim) community. He also tenders his heartfelt thanks to those 
of his (Musalman) brothers and sisters who have extended’ their “sincere 


Islamic sympathy,” to him at the present juncture, 


There are also three other letters in this issue couched in similar | 


~t es 
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19. Writing under the heading “A very great danger to the count; 

. . ts and the (Muslim) community,” the Watan (Lahore), 

Security from the Zamindar. €§ of the 23rd March 1912, says that the fatal conao- 
quences of the new movement (started by the Zamindar) have, for some time — 

t, been painfully realised by far-sighted and truthful lovers of the Prophet's 

iigntes, This should be evident from the letter addressed to the paper by a 
highly-placed man like Qari Muhammad Shah Suleman, Chishti, of Phalwari 
in the Patna district, on the 11th February last. Had the Watan been jealous 
of the Zamindar (lit. of any one), it would have forthwith given publicity to 
the communication. It, however, followed a different course, influenced by the 
thought that ‘‘ some friends ”” might, sims even at that time come into the 
right. path. But now when matters have become extremely serious and the 
- demand of security (from the Zamindar) has still further added to the temerity 
(of that journal), it considers it a duty to tell Government and Muhammadans 
that a considerable section of the (Muslim) community is still hostile to the 
inauspicious movement referred to. Next it publishes the aforesaid letter, in 
which the writer says, among other things, that the extremist fervour of the 
Zamindar fascinates common Muhammadans; that some leading members of 
_ the (Muslim) community also approve of the same; that “people given to 
running paper horses’’ have a good opportunity to profit by the excitement and 
make themselves notorious; and that they have been supporting and will 
continue to support everything—whether good or bad—done by the Zamindar. 
He also told Maulvi Zafar Ali at the (cheieinaban Educational) Conference 
(held at Delhi in December last) that he was so much exercised over the latter's 
extremism that he daily offered prayers to the effect that it might not injure 
either him (the Maulvi) or his community. His words could not have been 
forgotten by the Maulvi; but the praises bestowed on the latter from all side 
have prevented him from changing his policy even in the slightest degree. 


20. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 22nd March 1912, publishes “An 
open letter to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab,” in which the writer—Maulvi Muhammad 
Gami Basir, Lahore—says that while the wounds inflicted by the heartless, 
cruel, and aggtessive attack of Italy on Tripoli are still fresh in the minds of 
Muhammadans, they have also been deeply pained by the conduct of wily 
Russia in dealing with Persiain a false and fraudulent manner. They are, 
moreover, still in great perplexity on account of the revocation of the Partition of 
Bengal; and, to cap all, they are now face to face with another trouble. They 
now hear that a certain high officer of Government has, owing to some misappre- 
hension, become prejudiced against the Zamindar, and that Government is about 
to deal with it according to the law. After remarking that Muhammadans are 
in great need of newspapers of the stamp of the Zamindar in their present 
condition, the writer expresses regret that a paper like the Zamindar, which 
ought be regarded as the strong arm of Government, should be put to trouble. 
It. is a pity, he adds, that there are some Muhammadans who are determined to 
create misunderstanding in the minds of Government without rhyme or 
reason. The Zamindar isa true well-wisher of the Muhammadan community 
and is sincerely loyal to Government. No newspaper can be compared with it in 
the. matter of evoking loyalty in the minds of the people. __ 


21. The Watan (Lahore), of the 22nd March 1912, fw ie — 
headed “A: ve eat danger to the (Musli 

: = ee community pa - CORY Further silence is 
highly injurious-and- itis incumbent on every true lover of the community 
and the country to remedy the evil.” No thoughtful person, it says, is now 
unaware of the secret and open’ efforts ‘which have, in imitation of the ex- 
ample of ee cular section of the population, been made for some months 
past to lead even Indian Muhammadans astray. Far-sighted and truthful 
servants of the community were suspicious of these efforts from the very 
_ outset ; but they ascribed the same to simple-minded foolishness and decided 
to keep silent. The mischief-makers took advantage of this silence to quicken 
the pace of their intrigues and to spread their net to their satisfaction. This 
led the well-wishers of the Muhammadan community to raise their. voices’ 4 


The Zamindar newspaper. 
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gentlemen ; considered it their prs | to. warn. their co-religionists, Every , 
n 


description of abuse, craftiness, a 


executed like Babak, Ibu Mnugue and Mansur. On the other hand,” side. by ; 


= 
- 


side with the grossest insults to the Quran and the Prophet, now and again . 


some poem in praise of the King Emperor was represented as being, defama- 


tory of Muhammad, and at other times nothing was left undone to cause mad: 
excitement: among. Mysalmans. The result was that a few daysago. Goy-. 


ernment expressed its displeasure (with the Zamindar’s tone) ; ,but it is to: 


be regretted that the remedy should have only led to the aggravation-of the . 


disease.- It is for Government and the (Muslim). community to unravel the. 


secret as to how it is’ that those Hindu papers, which only three months. 


back used to: speak of the movement (started by the Zamindar) as highl 


injurious, now defend (that'journal) in their columns; whilé Lala Dina Nath 


(of the Hindustan) goes and addresses entreaties (? to the editor). for -hours 


(? to. desist from exposing Zafar Ali). They should also find out why; in 


‘eon of the demand for security from the Zamindar (lit. the warning) having 
een profited by, temerity is being displayed in assailing the authorities and 


their action is being used as a pretext to still further excite the (Muhammadan) : 


masses. Surprising boldness is being shown, and stories are being: invented to 


thtow dust in the eyes of both Government andthe (Muslim) community ;_ 


while those Musalman journalists, etc., who are given to tendering good 
advice to their co-religionists have epithets like “ traitors to the community,” 
“ bogus (leaders) ’’ and.“ flatterers” ‘applied to them in each and eve 

(of:the Zamindar). It-is high time, that those followers of Islam who. claim 


ry issue. 


to be: unselfish servants of their community put forth manly efforts to-end 


the mischief. Their silence did not matter much’ so long as “this. inauspici- | 
ous: movement” was confined toa few persons; butnow that -its- circle: has - 


been:widening at a rapid pace further. indifference to it would prove suicidal 
At all: events, it should be ‘definitely decided who are traitors to the community — . 
those who advise moderation, or. those who uselessly cause excitement and — 


loudly and repeatedly’sing of the revival of Islamic feelings. . 


_ The paper. has also anarticle- headed “A very great:danger tothe country 
and the (Musitm) community. Is.this what Islam teaches ? ” mn its issue of. 9374 


March 1912. The fact, it says, that the Zamindar has had to meet its deserts,has _ 
led that paper, not to examine its own conduct or to feel thankful to the {Leeal) 


Government for its lenient treatment, but to spit poison against those who have 
been tendering good (lit. true) advice to the Muhammadan community. It has 
alsd. been- led to- openly disseminate exceedingly harsh sentiments about the 
powers that be. If thoughtful people, it adds, have any obj 
_ the executive actions of the authorities, it is that, not-infrequently, the fatter 
ehlay @ spirit of extreme patience and forbearance. The - Zaméndar, 


eres is‘telling the followers of Islam that the authorities in India. 


. aly % ’ “ e : | 6° > .2 are % 
©-sfost:: hasty’ and creduldus persons in existence, Thoughtful Musalmans. 
“annot swallow’ this; ‘but their more simplé-minded’ co-religionists’ should 


jection to make against 
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enquire (from the Zamindar) whether it -was at the instance of “ traitorous . 
journalists and bogus leaders ” that Government demanded security even from 
the Hag, the Mujaddad, the Punch: Bahadur, the Jhang Stal, the Sh’ana-i- 
Hind and the Edward Gazette. Again, had any of these persons any hand 
in the special warning or warnings addressed to the Zamindar fo to the. 
demand of security from it ? Why did they not, moreover, add fuel to the fire 

when the Hindustan, the Tribune and the Panjabee, whose sympathy with the 
Zamindar now knows no bounds, repeatedly urged Government during the last 
quarter of 1911 to put down inflammatory writings in the last namedpaper? Nor 
is this all. What was Qari Shah Sulaiman (the writer of the letter referred to in 
paragraph 19 ante) jealous of that he began to pray for Mr. Zafar Ali so far back 
as November last and also personally spoke plainly to the latter in the opening 
days of December? It would please the paper to see Zafar Ali prove his 
innocence to Government; but does he. consider the British nation, which 
rules over 4rd of the globe, to be so simple-minded that he hopes to be able, by 
reprinting brief extracts from the back numbers of the Zamindar, to hoodwink 
it as to the nature of the rest of his writings ? The Government that could 
unravel the minutest threads of the Manicktolla conspiracy cannot be incapable 
of understanding, without extraneous help, writings published in newspapers. 
As to the letters which have so far appeared (in the Zamindar) to enlighten 
Government (about that paper’s character), it may be said without exaggeration 
that most of the (alleged) correspondents must be unable to understand the 
contents of the writings which have been published over their signatures. One 
of them, Khawaja Hasan Nizami, is not of course a stranger to the world of 
literature. It was hoped that his recent visit to the Hedjaz, &c., would fire 
him with a &pecial desire for the real improvement of his community. The 
deplorable ideas, however, with which he returned home, have been expressed 
by him in his pamphlet called the Senonssi. Islam teaches (its followers) to 
obey even atyrannical order by their ruler, but the Khawaja has preached a 
strange sermon to his community over a merciful (official) reproof (to the 
Zamindar). ‘After reprinting his recent letter in the Zamindar (on the subject 
of security from that paper) (vide paragraph 17 ante) the Watan observes 
that he represents Musalmans as foaming at the mouth at the mere fact of 
security having been demanded from the Zamindar, and suggests (lit. advises) 


_ that the security should be for double the maximum amount prescribed by law. 


Has the suggestion been made from the thought that, if a security of Rs. 2,000 
can throw Muhammadans into a passion, the raising of the amount to Rs. 20,000 
would make them ready to sell their lives? If Government had, adds the 


: ati to treat any one amongthe Prophet's followers as Tilak and Amba Parshad 


ve been treated, what advice would Khawaja Hasan Nizami tender to his 
co-religionists ? Again, while the Khawaja has given Rs. 15 (to the Zamindar) 
he gave a much smaller amount in ajd of the Muhammadan sufferers in Tabrez 
and Tripoli ; although he depicted (in the papers) the wretched plight to which 
their ruin had reduced them. The paper ad goes on to say that the Salonica 


Committee of Union and Progress—the deceptive doings of which at first 


fascinated even learned men like Maulana Jamal-ud-din, Shaikh-ul-Islam, and 
Sayad Amir Ali—does not hold the opinion that the object of Islamic teachings 
is the same as is suggested to one by a perusal of the Quran and the Prophet’s 
life. On the contrary, it regards the teachings of the Qramatis, Batinis and 
European socialists as the best means of achieving progress; while its views 
have been shared even by the Chinese who think with it. If some Indian 
Muhammadans also should decide to follow this example, it would be the 
duty of the leading members of the (Muslim) community to express their 
opinion on the matter. 


22. The Watan (Lahore), of the 26th March 1912, publishes an 

i acl article headed “Save the country and the -(Mus- 
the Watem 2” ame the Heitor of im) community from a very great danger.” The 
Editor says that the Zamindar is wrong in alleging © 

that he has charged all his co-religionists with being rebels and seditionaries. 
Continuing, he remarks that the paper named is engaged in causing and 
fanning, by means of letters and editorial notes, feelings of deep anger and. 
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indignation against him. Next he enquires whether this continuous provo- 


cation: is not likely; to inflame one or more simpletons or monomaniacs. 
After observing that this is more than probable, he says that every accusation 


preferred against him (by the Zamindar) has been accepted as gospel truth by — 


some friends (of that pa er). For instance, he adds, in its issue, dated the 
93rd March, the Zamindar accused him of having set down all Muhammadans 
as rebels. What effect the allegation must have produced on Musalmans 


living at distance (from Lahore) should be evident from a letter which — 


appeared in that journal the following day and in which the charge was repeated 
by a number of Muslim shopkeepers in the Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. The 
communication shows that it would not be surprising if some adviser of the said 

per were even to act up to certain other pieces of advice. The Editor 
would, therefore, most humbly request Government and the local authorities 


to order instant enquiries into the above charge, and, in the event ofits prov- | 


ing unfounded, to take necessary steps for the good, not only of himself, but 
of all the ruled, as also for the preservation of the public peace. 


93. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 26th March 1912, reports that 
100 students of the local Islamia College have 
Meulvi Inshaullah and the Za- sent it an article entitled ‘‘A dangerous accusation 
Peer against Muhammadans.” ‘The writing, which bears 
their signatures, expresses deep regret and contempt at the conduct of Babu 
Inshaullah in having published an offensive article in the Watan, dated the 
23rd idem, under the heading ‘‘ A very great danger to the country and the 
(Muslim) community.” (Vide paragraph 20 ante). The self-respecting students 
named have (also) requested Government to take notice of the above dangerous 
deed of the Babu ; while they have asked their Principal to exclude the Watan 
from the library of the Islamia College. Such incidents, adds the paper, show 
that the lying articles penned by Babu Inshaullah have had the effect of 
inflaming the general Muhammadan public which cannot tolerate any 
journalists or “recognised leader” charging them with disloyalty. 


In another place the paper publishes an article headed “The cat 
is out of the bag.” The Editor of the Watan, it says, has preferred the 
sensational charge that Zafar Ali in particular and Indian Muhammadans 
in general have been hatching a dangerous and deep-laid plot against the 
British Government. This has filled the Prophet’s followers with feelings 
of sorrow, anger, contempt, and disgust; while the dreadful accusation has 
caused quite a sensation among the Musalmans of Lahore. The latter 
are wondering what phantasy has led Babu Inshaulla to Jevel a terrible 
and revolting charge against his co-religionists in support of which he had, and 
can have, no proof whatever. The articles published by him under the heading 
“ A very great danger to the country and the (Muslim) community” not only 
constitute a daring and insolent breach of Section 49 (sic.) of the Press Act and 
all Divine ordinances, but have also “murdered” the feelings of loyalty and 
devotion which the King Emperor’s seven crores of Muhammadan subjects 
entertain for His Majesty. The result is that the: Muhammadans of Lahore 
have come to regard the Watan with such feelings of contempt and disgust 
as cannot be very gratifying to the Babu. Proceeding, the paper says that, 
thanks to some Muhammadans “ who are past masters in the art of cutting 
the throat of their community,” the mischief had been brewing for some time 
past, and that “the poison had been dropped into the ears of some officers” that 
the Muhammadans of Lahore had been conspiring to take the lives of their 
European officers. When some enlightened and leading members of fhe Muslim 
Community came to know of these invidious attempts they were seized with 
extreme anxiety and uneasiness. It was decided in the end that the terrible 
charge in question should be publicly refuted, so as to reassure Muhammadans 
and remove all doubt from the minds of the authorities, Accordingly, Khwaja 


Kamal-ud-din (a pleader.at Lahore), attempted the refutation in the third 


lecture on “What should Muhammadans do now?” delivered by:him on the 
24th March at the Ahmedia Buildings. His remarks have exposed the danger- 


ous fact that there exist-some Muhammadans who sacrifice their communal | 
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interests at the altar. of. self, betray their community, and are in,the habit of : 
inventing dangers, As usually persons of this type along; have agoess -to ; | “_ 
th rities they i net infrequently: successful in. working on; the. feelings 
’ ofthe. latter. The real object of these: sycophants. is to,.impress onthe 
authorities that they are both very loyal and influential ; and . after, the. storms 
thus raised haye subsided they hasten to ask for some honour onthe ground of . 
haying prevented their co-religionists from raising the standard of rebellion. 
Néxt the paper quotes an extract in which. Khwaja Kamal-ud-din says ;that, 


& 


although the Quran sets it down asa great virtue to refrain. from. speaking .of 
one’s.own, good.services, ‘we’ .are, always on the look out for an. opportunity. 
to make “our” services known to Government, that “we” brand :as, rebels. 
only those persons who are “our” enemies or rivals; and that nothing can be 
more villainous or mischievous than .to represent an innocent. community as. 
being composed of traitors. | » ee 
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z 296. The Tribune (Lahore), of 23rd March.1912, publishes the following 


a correction to its note re “ The supersession of 
ii. eupeiouion of Dewan Dewan Narendra. Nath,” published in its issue of 
— | | 20th March 1912 (Selection No. 12, paragraph 28). 


¢ 


“ With regard to the supersession of Dewan Narendra Nath we must rectify an: error 
into which we were led by the Punyab Covel Best of the 1st January, 1912. Under the -head- 
. ing of date-of present rank it is shown that Dewan Narendra Nath attained the rank of 
Deputy Commissioner, first grade, on September 28th, 1906, while Lieutenant-Colonel. Young 
is shown to have attained that rank on May 25th, 1891.* As a matter of fact Colonel 
Young was deputed to Patiala as Settlement Commiésioner and the. period. of . deputation has 
not been mentioned. In the list Colonel Young’s name is above those of Messrs. Renouf, 
Thompson and Connolly who were all appointed first grade Deputy .Commissioners in 1910. 
‘ As regards length of service Colonel Young joined the Punjab Commission on December 24th, 
1888, and Dewan: Narendra Nath on February 3rd, 1888, so that Colonel Young 1s only some: 
months junior te Dewan Narendra Nath. It may be that the work Colonel Young didn 
Patiala was very much appreciated, but Dewan Narendra Nath was:never given an‘opportunity 
of doing settlement -work.”’. 


, ‘The same paper also. makes the following remarks. in its issue of 27th 
March 1912 :— | seta | 
“The contention referred to-the other.day in these columns that no officer who has. 


’ 
e 


not worked as a Settlement Collector should be appointed a Commissioner is as untenable as: 
it is unreasonable. In the Punjab it has never been upheld and acted upon in the past,” and. 
. to. put it forward now as the main reason for passing over an officer who is in all other: . 


respects thoroughly well qualified is, to say the least, to go against the dictates of common: 


justice and fair play. ° Among the officers who at present hold the office of Commissiqner 
there are not a few who have not worked as Settlement Collector. Before we go into the- 
details of this point we: should like to make it clear that whilst every officer has to undergo: 


settlement training, only those who are selected for that purpose work as Settlement Collectors. 
Dewan Narendra Nath had his Settlement training under Suir (then Mr.) Louis Dane; in: 
Gurdaspur when His Honour was in charge of Settlement operations, but it is quite true that 


~ Dewan Narendra Nath has not worked: as Settlement Collector. The Hon’ble Mr. M. W.. 


Fenton, who is now 2nd Financial Commissioner, has never worked as a Settlement Collector. 
That fact has not stood in the: way of -his selection as permanent Financial. Commissioner. 


Mr. H. J. hey who is one of the-ablest and most popular of our Commissioners, never: 
had charge of a Settlement and never worked as Settlement. Collector. Mr. ‘C. J. Hallifax,. 


who is Commissioner of Multan and holds a Commissionership sub. pro tem., was never a 


Settlement Collector. Both Colonel C. G. Parsons and Colonel C. M. Dallas, ‘who were- 
appointed permanent Commissioners only last year and who-have been acting in these offices: 


now for some time, were never Settlement Collectors at any stage of their ‘official careers.. 


- Mr. Meredith, who has been a-permanent Commissioner for several years and who had acted. 


as Financial Commissioner on more than one occasion, was. never a Settlement Codllector. 


Among the present Commissieners, Mr. P. J. Fagan is the only officer who has worked‘as a. 
Settlement Collector. The point on which we wish:to lay stress is that what has not been: 
eonsidered as a disqualification in the case of Colonels D and Parsons, and Messrs. Meredith,, 


Maynard, Fenton, and Hallifax, cannot be. put.forward-as a just reason for passing over Dewan. 


Narendra Nath, To do so would be to lay Government open to the charge that any stick 


is good enough to-beat an Indian.with. In fact, it will, if anything, make the injustice and! 


invidiousness of the action of Government still more glaring. What is sauce-for the goose: 
should be sauce for the gander, and to pass over Dewan Narendra Nath io the selection for: 
Commissionerships. for’: a reason which was ignored in the-case of several European officers. 
will be, we respectfully submit, unjust in the highest degree. It is, in our opinion, absurd to: 


contend that no officer who has not worked as a Settlement Collector cannot make a successful: 
Commissioner.. In the Panjab Commission Messrs.. Maynard and Fenton. are. living examples: 
of the absurdity of this contention.” g 


tive Council re 
‘Salaaming.’ 


_ The doubts and difficulties of the Indian people: are: daily increasing. The: adiminig-. 
trative burdens of the-rulers, too, are-growing heavy, though they have doubtless proved equal 


¥ 


seen an the Bombay Legislee (Lahore), of 23rd March: 1912 :— 


to any occasion. The Government have introduced ordér where there was chaos. They have: 
settled the- country and introduced’ method and uniformity in many things. Yet there are- 


« few difficult problems of hopeless-diversity, inconsistent- variety and ugliness which- require. 


attention and'effort. Not the least perplexing question:of the day is the manner: and matter- 
of salaaming the various men of power. There is the actually ruling race, there is the- 


aristocracy of wealth and intellect, there are: tlie: politically. important communities—and. all: 


Sy 


® It: should be.1911 vide Tribune, dated 24th March 1913. 


26: The following is from the Panjabee: 
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these are to some extent affected by the mhanner and degree of respect shéwn to them by those 
who are the inferior hewers of wood and drawers of water: Nothing is more shocking and 
ven subversive of law and order than am omission to salaam or even-& profusion of salaaming. 
There are instances of men who have suffered ‘by receiving abuses, blows, kicks and even 
prosecutions for failing to salaam in the proper way, or for over-salaaming. The Madras High 
-@éart has now on its hand an intricate prob em of over-salaaming which at one time seemed te 
baffle solution. In Bombay a clerk failing to salaam in a proper way brought a)bad name to all 
his community. Hundreds of others have suffered similarly. We are not, therefore; surprised 
that the Hon’ble Mr, Karandikar asked the following question in the: Boitibay. Legislative 

Couneail : : 
___ € Jin the interests of consistency and regard for etiquette, will Government be_ pleased to issue definite 
 "Smstractions in the matter of‘ salaaming’ such as may avoid the recurrence of circumstances énding in orders 
- Jike'the one issued by Mr. A. F. Maoconochie, Collector of Ahmednagar, when dismissing’s Registration clerk ?” 


“The reply of the Government was that they ‘do not propose to issue instructions of the 
mature referred to.’ This will certainly leave the people afflicted in dire distress. In the 
Punjab we salaam so profusely, and sometimes with both the hands, that .we are fortunately 
free from troubles. But in other provinces there is a legitimate complaint that for want of 
proper regulations and instructions, innocent and well meaning people are suffering from 
calamities. We sincerely hope that the Government of India will issue the instructions prayed 
for and prevent once for all the ugly cases that crop up in the provinces dué to ignorance and 
want of authorised procedure.,” 


27. The following is from the Tribune 


Lord Crewe and English jour- (Tahore), of 28th March 1912 :— 


“The English journalists of Caleutta have protested against the observation of Lord 
Crewe in the House of Lords that if the opinion of the public had been invited on the Delhi 
changes before they were announced then some of the English journals in Caleutta might 
have placed themselves under the more stringent measures of the Press Act. The theory 
put forward is that the Anglo-Indian Press, under all circumstances, must be considered 
loyal, and the Press Act of 1909 was principally intended for some seditious vernacular 
newspapers. We do not admit the accuracy of this contention at all. The way in which 
the Statesman began attacking Lord Hardinge, if persisted in, would have created a danger- 
ous excitemenf among the Anglo-Indian commanity of Calcutta and might have even en- 
dangered the personal safety of the Viceroy. The law is bound to prevent a contingency of 
that kind, and but for the sudden and pacific change in its attitude the Statesman would 
have brought itself under the Press Act. Unless the English journalists of Calcutta have 
very short memories they must remember what happened in Calcutta and Bengal when the 
Ilbert Bill was introduced. Lord Ripon was insulted anid menaced in public by Anglo- Indians 
and he was hooted when he was leaving Darjeeling. There was a plot to seize his person and 
to carry him on board a ship and send him back to England. Was that a seditious conspiracy 
er not? There is no monopoly of loyalty anywhere and Lord Crewe referred to a contingeticy 
which was well within the range of practical politics.’ | 


ERRATUM. 
Selection No. 12, paragraph 6, page 203. 
In second line for the ward “ October “ read’? March.” 


'C. STEAD, 


LAHORE: 
| ss ( Aagigtant tothe Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
The 3th March 1912. 


Criminal Investigation Departinent, Punjab. 


“Pahjab Goverameat Pres, Lahoro—4-4-12—242—107—H. L. 8. 


a ll ; : 


‘{ Confidential. J 
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NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 
Examined up to 6th April 1912. 
‘CONTENTS. 
te gt ei 
Page. Page. 
(a) Foreign— 23. The Press Act (Jhang Sial) nn ave O67 
; : se 24. The Imperial Legislative Council (Observer) ... 258 
1. The Islamic world (Zamindar)} wwe oe 2471 of he Sindh Musalman Education Bill (Ob- 
2. I\l-treatment ge a yond (Vakil) i > server) es se ee .. 959 
3. Indians in Sout rica (Tribune) . wee 80. - Beate aay ; , : ee 
4. Indians in foreign countries (Panjabee) vee 20. * gualstion and private bills (Panjabes) ' 
5. Relations with Persia (7'rsdune) cee .. 249 ee Oe Eee een OEE 
(>) Home— (a) Judicial— : | 
6. Government and Muhammadan grievances (Vakil) 249 : . 
7. The bare Me speech * the a. pressing of the oo 27. wo against the Khan of Hoti (Akkbar-i- 950 
- Imperial Legislative Council (Observer) 25 oe ves a ee oe 
8. Hindus and politics (Arya Patrika) +b. = ae case against the eet ee (Vaku) _ 
9. The coming of eer: _ edb oe "tg . Ludhiana rape case ( any y oes ae * 
10. Tampering with soldiers (Panja > Poli 
11. Change of capital from Calcutta and its future (% ee 
(Tribune) ee oe eee eee 253 Nst. 
I[.—A¥FGHANISTAN AND TRAaNs-FRONTIBE. (¢) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
12. An open letter to the Amir (Musalman) .» 203 Nil. 
13. Tribal raids into British territory (Zamindar) ... 1b. 
14. The Frontier raids (Panjabee) eee - 2541 (2) Bducation — 
Ill.—Native Srares. 30. The Gurukula (Indar) ... oe -. SOL 
(‘e)— Agriculture and questions affecting the land= 
15. The Kashmir murder case (Panjabee) —') ~ ' : 
16. Viceroy’s speech at the Patiala State Dinner Nil. 
(Panjabee and Tribune) ie a aan | 
(f) Railways and Communications— 
IV.—KIN&B-KIULING, Ni. 
17. Muhammadans and cow killing (Jhang Sial) ... 255 | (g) Postal matiers— 
V.—Native SoorrtTins AND RgeLigious MatTTsERs. Nit. 
| ee i 
18. Complaint against the Afyhan (Hindustan) ... 2956 | (2 ™Mtseetlancons 3 
19. Neo-Sikhs and Aryas (Panjabi Surma) — .. tb.) 31. Security from the Khalsa Sewak (Khalsa Sewak) 262 
20, Mixed marriages (Indar) . ei ei $3. '* Ditto Zamindar (Jhang Sial) vee 00, 
1. Muhammad and Dayanand (Indar) ... ej | 33. Security from the Zamindar (Zamindar} a ae 
%2. Communal organisations in India (Tribune} ., tb. 34. The Zamindar newspaper (Zamindar) 262 
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EWSPAPERS AND. PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE: 8PECIAL- 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 6s APRIL 1912. 


No. 


Name: 


Name of Publisher.. 


d 


16 
16 


19 


a1 


ENGLISH. 


Dal LY. 
Tribune 


Tal-wEEKL¥. 
Panjabee 
BI-WEEKLY. 
Observer 
Punjab Times and Frontier 


News, 
Wuaxty. 


Arya Patrika 


ese 


Harbinger 


Khalsa Advocate: 
FortTNIGHTLY. 

Jijnasa 

MontTHLY. 

D. A.-V. College Magazine... 

Forman Christian College 


Notes.# 
Practical Medicine*® 


Punjab Mission News 
Ravi 

Review of Religions ‘i 
Science Grounded Religion... 


Teacher 


URDU. 
Dalby. 
Akhbar-i-’Am 


Paisa Akhbar 

Watan 

Zamindar 
Bi-Wwaxty. 


Vakil 

Wuxi. 
Afghan see 
Ahl-i-Hadis 
Ahluwalia Gazette: 
Al-Moin 
Army News 
Arorbans Gazette 
Arya Gazette pe 


eee 


oS 


Punjab Educational Journal . 


Lahore sii 


eee 


Amritear oes 


Ludhiane 
| Amritsar 
Lahore 


’ 
eee 
eee 


RB. B. Mohan Lal 
Revd. Wigram 
Mr. B. M. Jones 


a, Anjuman 


Dev Rattan 
Kanhaya Singh. 


Govind Sahai 
Abdul Asis 


eee 


eee 


eee 


Muhammad Insha Alla ... 


Zefer Ali Khan, B.A. 


Abdul Azis 


Sanaulle 

Lehna Singh 
Mehraj-ad-din 
Hira Ial & Co. 
Labh Singh 


Bhowani Dae 
| Qation, Gurdaspur District Mubammad Sadiq 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL. 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE Gra APRIL 1912 —conrmnvzp. 


~ 


aN ot received during the week. 


| | ise 
No. ° Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
—~\GRDU—conrmvnD. ot ee Bees 
oe WERKLY—continued, 
31 Bharat . | Jullaunduar ... | Lhakur Sheoratan Singh : 
32 Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana ». | Saiyid Muhammad ove 1,325 copies. 
‘33 | Curzon Gazette ,.. | Delhi 1. | Mirza Hairat 00s ill ,, 
34 | Delhi Gazette* vee | D0. Sajjad Husain 200 ,, 
35 | Edward Gazette® _ | Abbott-abad Muhammad Latif 200 . 
36 | Hakam .» | Qadian, Gurdaspur District; Yakub Ali ‘ni 900 _,, 
37 | Haq 1 | Delhi ». | Kasim Ali " 200 , 
38 ! Haq Pasand ... | Amritsar ». | Ram Nath ve 382 
$9 | Hindu Lahore Hari Lal Sharma - 
40 | Hindustan ot vee | am Sarn Dutt’ eee 8,070 copies. 
-4) | Indar ow fm Dharm Pal, B.A. 
42 | Islam ‘Do. .. | Abdul Latif 200 copies. 
°43-| Shang Sial 1. | Shang ve. | Prabh Dyal “ 2,262 
44 | Kapurthala Akhbar Kapurthale ... | Hamid Husain ate 155, 
45 | Loyal Gazette . | Lahore ,.. | Amar Singh a 
46 | Lytton Gazette vee | Delbi "| Balaki Das is 1,000 ,, 
47 | Milap® ws. | uyallpar .. | Jawahar Lal 
48 | Millat ...:| Lahore _.. | Shuja Ulla - ‘ 1,500 copies, 
49 | Mister Gazette a ... | Ali Bakhsh a a 
50'| Munir | Thang Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 200 =~, 
61 | Musalman ,,. | Amritsar ,. | Sana-ulla Re 400 
62 | Nur ... | Qadian, Gurdaspur District Muhammad Yusaf _ ,,.. 200» 
“53 | Nur Afshan | Sedbiea .. | Révd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 600 
54 | Paisa Akhbar ... | Lahore . | Abdul Azis . 6,377 ,. 
55 | Parkash ee: Do. ». | Krishan sis 1728 
| 66 | Punjab Advocate -». | Mianwali ... | Karm Chand, Bahl a 1,000 , 
. 57 | Punjab Samachar ... | Lahore ... | Hira Lal set . 
58 | Rajput Gazette 2 Do. ... | Thakur Sukhram Das 650» 
| | * 69 Municipal Gazette and Sada-| Do. ... | Din Muhammad 5 ‘600 
| 60 Selig ul Akhbar | ». | Bahawalpur .. | Maulvi Ata Ullah “6 392 4, 
61 Ditto ve» | Rewari Po »». | Safdar Hussain san 200 » 
62 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak,,, | Amritsar ». | Ralia Ram «| 200 » 
? 63 -| Shanti »»; | Rawalpindi e. | Kishan Chand Mohan ... 300» 
64 | Sialkot Paper 6o.'| Sialkot | Todar Mal sia 600» 
** 65" Siraj-ul-Akhbar . | Thelum .. | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad" : 459 ” 
66 | Tahzib-ul-Niewan - RS 5 Labvoie: 7 Mane ‘Montaz Ali " " 240 ae 
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“IST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


No. 


' BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 6ra APRIL 1912—concLupED. 


Name. 


Locality. 


~ Name of Publisher. 


> Quine [| eee 


URDU —concoLupeD. 


Victoria Paper 
Wafadar* 


WEEKLY—concluded. 


Gian Chand | een 
F azal -ud-din eve 


Ali Husain a 


Mirealation. 


600 » 
wOU lw. 


Wagqt ~ ee 
70 | Watan | Do. ... | Muhammad Insha Ullah... 1,800 , 
71 | Zamindar «| Do. ... | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. ... 130» 
FoRTNIGHTLY. 
32 | Biwah Samachar -- | Lahore «| Ram Chand vee 300 copies. 
73 | Kam Dhenu +. | Ludhiana ... | Daulat Ram si MO a 
74 | Mobyal Gazette ...| Kala, Jhelam District ...| Mehta Sham Das... 250 
PERSIAN. 
FortNiGHTLY. 
75 | Siraj-al-Akhbar ee | Kabul »- | Abdul Khalik oe iia 
URDU. 
MonrTHLr. 
‘76 | Arorbans Parkash e+ | Lahore eo» | Salig Ram 0. 200 copies. 
77 | Arya Musafir e | Jullundur -» | Wazir Chand ‘at 1,300__,, 
78 | Jauhar oo. | Amritsar »- | Muhammad Ismail Khan 200 ,, 
79 | Kakezai Social Reformer ... Lahore ees | Fazl Din 7 ae 
86 | Makhzaa vee | Delhi .. | Abdul Kadir moa 4,000 , 
81 | Rafiq ..- | Lahore .»- | Charinji Lal io a 
82 | Sadha “it oo ee. | Sheobart Lal ov oo « 
‘83 | Martand eve | - Do. -- | Kanhya Lal one _ ae 
$4 | Raghbir Patrike eo. | Do. e» | Prab Dial oe 500 “ 
86 | Zaban® ... | Delhi ... | Hamid Hasaia me 500 , 
GURMUKHI. : 
WREKLY. 
86 | Khalsa Sewak ... | Amritsar ... | Jiwan Singh aa 1,000 copies, 
‘87 | Punjab Reporter* ee oy .. | Ganda Singh as vee 
88 | Panjabi Surma ... | Lahore ... | Gian Chand oe 1,000 copies, 
* Not received during tho week, 
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2. The Vakil (Amritsar, of the 27th March 1912, hess a mote: entitled 
re Leica. Distinctions of colour and creed in the British 
cham: aes Colonies.’” With their: arrival in:any’ of’ these 
colores, says‘the paper, Indians forfeit all ‘the rights ‘enjoyed: by them: in’ their 
motherland’ as British subjects. Next it complams of’ the’ ill-treatment’ of 
Indians in West'and ‘East Africa, and goes on to remark that .it is incumbent 
on. heth Hindu and Muhammadan publicists to invite. Government's. attention, 
to the. wretched plight. of their. fellow-countymem, ‘2. the. Dark Continent. 
They should also: strain: every’ nerve. to secure. for: Indian. immigrants: the 
same ‘rights-as-are enjoyed by other British subjects-in the colonies named. 3 


3. The Tribune (Lahore), ‘ 31 by sage Ta, ie ck begin “igh 
under the heading “ on. the ti 
Ladians:im:Gouth Afries - of Indi in South Africa’” :—~ 


« Renter has generously devoted ‘a few lines to the White Book promised and ‘issued on 
the rights of Indians or the wakiie of the Townships Amendment Act in South Africa. 
The main interest in the book seems to centre in a minute on the 2nd’ December by the 
Union Ministers. This minute repeats the assurances ‘that it is not proposed to to interfere 
with certain vested rights of Indians. But, it is sdded, it is impossible to allow attempts to 
acquire new rights. Asiatic leaders appear to be making an snised attempt ‘to invade towns. 
where Asiatics had no rights before. ... .’’ The attitude of the Union Ministery.in limiting 
the assurances to the mystifying expression ‘certain rights’ ‘is certainly incomprehensible. 
They are evidently trying to draw a strong. cordon round the Indiar and isolate.them in the 
most rigorous fashion so that their choice to remain in theit adopt 
Worse in ‘comparison with the alternative allowed‘to them.: When B ‘ Thdians to 
the compromise suggested by the Ministers it was stated that the decision had been’ arrived ‘at 
inno ag spirit. ‘ This | led to the belief that Indians who hsd adopted: South: Africa as. 
their home would. not be deprived of their ordinary ‘rights of British citizenship. Bat the 
Minister’s minute referred to by Reuter endeavours tf | ‘those rights ‘to ‘ certain | ve 
na ’’ In other words, ‘Tidieen who have elected to. stay under’ all‘ circumstances 

‘to become. social and. litical outcasts. That is aposition. 16 which’: no™ self-resp 


Todian can reconcile himself and the. duty, that lies before.-us. is obviously. to’ renew the: ten 
here and carry it on vigorously.” 7 
. Thefollowing-is fron»! Sountributicneg e-A\Hiniu!’ published in 
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personality of leader; not the kind who aze.here; self-imposed leaders, but reat ones. I see the 


fituation.so well here om the Pacific Coast, and thers a great field of work in the line of 
business, and establishing farms, but one man cannot do so unless he has the power and capacity. 


of organising the mass here. If these fifty young men who are already here, could be o 
and put into such a position, they can devote a part of their time in teaching the mass. and 
looking after their interests, and training them into such organisation. that the. mass may be 
raised and become the backbone in the cause.of the uplift of the Motherland. I am glad., to 
know that Lala Lajpat Rai and Lala Harkishan Lal are trying their best to uplift the masses 
in the Punjab, and they have started free schools for them, and -Chgadhri Ram Bhaj Dutt .is 
taking the lead in Shudhi affairs and thus the spirit of revival is i a in the land of five rivers 
to uplift the masses, whereas the Christian Missionary propaganda is also working among the 
low class people, to raise them by prone, fee Christians by faith, and thus upli their social 
position. -So this work would be really forthe good of-the people in India if it is carried 
earnestly and honestly, but I am fully convinced that this sort of work could. be: better done 
here among the masses, and when the masses here realise the seriousness and advantages of the 
work done here, they would gladly offer their material help, and would gladly do the service 
required of, them. . ; 


But before I request anything else to my countrymen, especially the leaders, I° would 

draw their attention to the situation here.. In Vancouver, B C., the-Sikh, especially the Tat 
Khalsa element, is strong, and Professor Teja Singh, M.A., late of the Khalsa College, is the 
leading personality ir one section, but the other section is against him, as among them are also 
a section of Doaba, Manjha and Malwa, who are working separately. The Doaba element is 
now in favour of one Bhai Kartar Singh, of Mahalpore, and he has got at his back Raja Singh, 
Piara Singh, Karam Singh, Ram Singh and many others of Doaba, Jullundur and Hoshiarpur 
districts. So there is always conflict between them, and moreover it is very. costly for them 
to maintain Professor Teja Singh, as he is with his wife and two children, and further on, he 
travels a good deal, as he does not like the idea of staying in one place, and do the work 
permanently. Though his party has bought a home for him and his family, and they are paying 
him about one hundred dollars, ¢.¢., Rs. 300 in India, for his maintenance allowance, which is 
the handsome pay of a Deputy Magistrate in Punjab, yet the other party does not see any good 
results of his labour, and hence the conflicts. The Tat Khalsa element is also not on good terme. 
with those of their own brethren who have not got their long hair, or those who have cut their 
hair, not caring for the sentiment of the other party, and hence the trouble is serious. The Hindu 
element is weak as they also are not united like the Sikh element on account of many 
reasons, Though they started one Canada India Supply and Trust Co., under the guidance 
of one white man, he has cheated them, and the other leaders have lost their interest in it, and 
now the Company is in the hands of Muhammadans. Mr. H. Rahim is the Manager of the 
same. Dr. ae Singh is the other prominent person, who is now taking a great deal of 
interest and struggling hard for the amendment of the Immigration Laws in Canada. But I 
am sorry to say that he has no following. The Sikhs do not want him, as he does not keep 
long hair, and beard and moustaches. Though he once got the pakul, under the ceremony of 
Professor Teja Singh, but he again joined with the Hindu element in the Company affairs. 
Now he is again trying his best to advocate the loyalty of the Sikh people in the eyes of the 
Government, and trying to induce the Sikh to becom enlisted in the Canadian Regiment as 
recruits. He is also seeking the sympathy of the Christian people to help the Sikhs to get 
the permission from the Dominion Government to allow them to bring their families in British 
Columbia, and settle here permanently. Though I do not concur with him in all his ways of 
work and policies, yet I am in favour of his pleading for the amendment of the Immigration 
Laws so that not only a few Sikhs—Khalsa Sikhs, but all the Hindus and Muhammadans- 
should be allowed to bring their families here where they have settled themselves. se 


et “ T-advocate strongly the principle of unity among-all: sections. of the, Indian people, 
keeping aside their religious | ae I texted, some philanthrophic work among the 
people there, but I being in minority, could not succeed.. I may mention that the powers 
of the Immigration Department are just like the powers of the Police Department in India. 
The Judges have no jurisdiction to try a case against the decision of the Immigration: Official 
‘whom he wants to deport or hurt. All that reste with the Immigration. Department. And 
some of these officials are so corrupt that last year.there was some: investigation about. the 
‘Chinese, and now I am fully aware that the Hindus living in United States of America. while. 
‘Boing to Canada are riot allowed under the Immigration Laws, they not ‘arriving direct: from 
‘India. But they are entering in dozens and scores, after: paying the nominal fee to. the 
Immigration officials, and thus getting. their purpose served with a little cost, and enriching 
‘the officials of the Department. When I asked my countrymen why. they pay they say plainly 


_ that as they want to go to Vancouver;,and want to see their friends and attend to some other 


‘business, they cannot go without paying,.so either they should suffer or they should pay 2 little 
‘and get the purpose done. It is fn way to do it Tf you ask. ef to come "torward 
to stand as a witness they are afraid and moreover they would not'be able to get their : 
served in future while they need. Now as regards the relation’ of the’ Hindus and Muhbam- 
-Madans, they are. indifferent. ie *! akaee . Be ey wet ais ore tee What ‘eu ti3 Uy ft wie C8 O48 


> ~ 


+ 


|. o..4 Bo what: we need is that leaders should take genuine interest.in the welfare of : the 


“Motherland as a-whole.. No€ as Sikhs, because they are in majority, not ‘as Hindus because 
ares not strong, and not as Muhammadans because: they are Pte few. We need a 
rsonality capable of organising them here, independent of ‘his means... If.one has to depend 
gs of the countrymen here he would be a failure, as I am, or others are ; he 


“perso 
upon the earnin : ‘ 
es séctarian he would not be successful. The work which I suggest ie the work. of construc- 
tive nature, éducating the masses here, giving them the idea of cleanliness, hygiene, and 
helping them at the time of sickness, rather train them in such & way..80 that they may 
‘become the backbone of the Motherland in the long ran. Students here, who are about two 
hundred in number, from the different parts of India, Punjab, Bengal, Bombay, Madrag, 
United Provinces, could be organised in such a way that they may mix together and form a 
nucleus for the United India. Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadan’ elemente- should be handled 
in such a way that they may become the component parts of the: machinery which would be 
going to work for the uplift of the Motherland. Ina word the work could be carried on the lines 
and principles of Young Men’s Christian Association here on the Pacific Coast, and not a8 stich 
in-‘India: I am sorry I cannot give details of the whole work of Young Men’s Christian 


Association here as the work itself requires a. great deal of illustration,and this article has | 


already become lengthy. Ther-fore I stop here and would be glad to request any of the leaders 
in India to come forward and take the lead in the work. I wish there would be some one like 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale who would take the lead here for India.” 


5. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), dated 5th April 1912 :-— 


‘‘The Persian Government has been much exercised over the announcement of Lord 
Hardinge that the Government of India may be forced to deal directly with the unruly 
tribes in South Persia through the Consul-General at Bushire. This action on the part of 
the Government of India would bean infringement of thé sovereign rights of Persia. In 
the troublous times of Persia the foreign Powers who have commercial: relations with the 
country have exceeded the limits * g international law. They have taken powers in their 
hands which in ordinary times would have been strongly resented. They have contracted 
treaties without consulting the country concerned. And now a foreign Power wants to deak 
with the subjects of Persia direct without.reference to the Persian Government. Especially 
is this deplorable when it is alleged that attempts are being made by the Persian Gov - 
ment to restore peace and order in the country. Foreign intervention in subjugating the 
turbulent tribes would be most prejudicial to the authority of the Persian Government. 
It is true that British commerce has suffered a little by the turbulence of these unruly tribes, 
and attempts so far made to restore order have not been very successful. But the Persian 
_ Government has not exhausted all its resources. Swedish officers have been appoimted to 

make the troops efficient. It is therefore highly desirable that the Government of India 
should wait for some time more and let Persia manage its own internal affairs. It is 
significant that both Hindus and. Muhammadans are united in desiring that Persia should 
be left to work out its destiny without interference.” 7 


(b) — Home. 


6. The Vakil (Amritshr), of the 27th March 1912, publishes a Teader 


, headed “We can neither speak nor k silent 
_. Government and Muhammadan (lit. conceal).” It sa ak 


grievances. 


Relations with Persia. 


: 


Pee in all parts of the world (excepting only India) 
have, of late, been showing some signs of life. After referring with approval 
to what the Musalmans concerned have been doing to maintain the dignity of 
Islam and its followers in connection with the Turco-Italian War, it remarks 
that in India, which has the largest Muslim population, Muhammadans are so 
inert that they remain unaffected even by incidents which occur in their midst. 
(Their) newspapers devote themselves to personalities ; the rich spend all their 
time in flattering Government ; while their leaders are en in pursuing 
fame. They are not even moved by the sacrifice of life on the part of their 
brethren (in Tripoli), and refuse to learn a lesson from the latter’s religious 
and national sense of self-respect. After remarkitig that all of them are sin- 
.cerely loyal to Government, the paper says that the- latter wishes its subjects 
Well ; but that, unfortunately for Indians, the authorities do not have matters 
laid before them in their true colours. It then makes the following observa- 
ions to illustrate its views :— ) bona ea et A— AT ES 
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ocepit in a’ “on ‘tie 2st March: that 

1 4 made. compulsory, for the children of the domiciled? community 
: and that,.in the.event.of. their. parants being. anette rape 
ah tuition fees, it:should also be:free. . His Excellen i 
aa. : the: prevalence of ignorance: ‘Christians: wo oo the 
} effect of making Indians: hold Christ’s faith in: contempt... The 
question now arises as‘to why education should be: made: free 
and compulsory for the domiciled community and not’ for the 
children of. the soil.; Again, when Government looks on: alt 
religions with the same eye, why should the ignorance of 
Christians be regarded as humiliating for Christianity, and why 
should it be considered necessary to remove the- same, while 
the ignorance and faiths of Indians are treated differently ? 


(3) Cows were always killed in India under-both Hindus: and: Muham- 
madans ; but the spread of the (counter) movement: has 
now rendered the situation dangerous. The Musalmans of 
Ajudhia were not allowed to sacrifice kine on the occasion of 
the last ’Id, while beef has now been prohibited. in the. bazar 
of Islamabad (Badaun District, United Provinces). Pandit 
Krishen Chandar Joshi, Extra’ Assistant Commissioner, . who 
issued the latter order, did so without making any-enquiries: as 
to. how long the practice had been prevalent ‘in the’town: 
Should any. officer of Government. have the ‘ie to. promul- 
pate an order without first ascertaining facts 


(4) The: Hon’ble Maulvi Rafi-ud-Din asked, at a recent’ meeting of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, whether Muhammadan prisoners 
had had suitable arrangements‘made to enable: them to. per- 
form their religious duties. The official. reply was, that: the 
prisoners named had general permission to pray three times 
a day, and that there was (consequently) no necessity to 

e to the Hon’ble Maulvi’s request about Friday 
prayers: It'is a:matter for surprise that: Government’ should 
not‘even know that Muhammadans are required to pra A five 
times a day, and that’ ial importance attaches to Friday 
prayers. To stand in the:;way: of saying all these prayers 
clearly - amounts:to interference in: religious: matters; which has 
‘been set down-as unlawful by-Government itself.. 


6 Polygamy, has. bonnie declared illegal in: the. Transvaal; and'a certain 
Muhammadan., » Was: recently: refused permission to 
eines Macs pean @ into.that. eolony,. It need’ not: be 
pain 
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other instances similar to those mentioned above in- which the. law has :been 


misused. This being so, should it, out of loyalty to Government, disclose 
facts or hold its oF ? The former course leads to. no ale results ; 
while, if the latter procedure is adopted, hardships are multiplied in a manner 
injurious both to the country and Government. © 2-2 


Continuing its remarks in its issue, dated the 30th March 1912, the 
paper says that the truest loyalty to Government consists in plainly acquaint. 
ing the authorities with those things which are likely to ‘give the public cause 
for complaint. There can be no doubt, it adds, that this has not, so far, led 

toany useful results, nor is there much prospect of future improvement in 
this respect. Next it makes the following observations :— 


(1) Muhammadans are in a minority (in Government service) every- 
where. The disregard shown for their claims has been brought 
to the notice of Government for years past, but things 
continue moving in their old groove—witness the paucity of 
Musalmans in the office of the Military and Public Works 
Department, Ambala. : | 


(2) They fare still worse in Native States. For instance they con- 
stitute 90 per cent. of the population of Kashmir; but, thanks 
to the State authorities, the Muslims of the Happy Yalley 
occupy, in point of education and wealth, that grade of 
humanity -which Darwin . characterised as intermediate 


between men and animals. Their helplessness has reached 


such a point that, in all probability, the condition even of 
animals in the Sahara is not more pitiable. 


(8) The Siraj-ul-Akhbar, of Jhelum, reports that the local Divisional 
Forest Officer, Pandit Sheo Nath, has taken possession of a 
garden belonging to Muhammadans as also of the attached 
mosque, which is being used as a stable. Musalmans cannot, 
however, tolerate—even in their present degraded condition— 
insults to their places of worship. | 


| In conclusion, the paper remarks that it must be definitely Cecided by 
Government and the public as to what should be done regarding “the deplor- 
able circumstances which are coming to pass.”’ 


7. The following is from the Observer 


- "Phe Viesroy’s epoch ah the lest | sh 
meeting ae leo Levislative (Lahore:, of 30th March 1912 :— 


Council 


“The Viceroy’s speech at the last meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council; briefly 
referred to in a previous issue, is reproduced in full on another page, and we invite to it the 
reader’s prominent attention. Itis a strikingly significant utterance and possesses special 
interest for the elucidation of the policy of Government in more respects than one, which the 
head of the British Goverament in Indig and a statesman of the position of Lord Hardinge 
has set forth in his deliverance of Monday last. The speech, we have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in declaring, will have a very re-assuring effect, and the evidence which it affords of the 
sympathy and foresight of the Viceroy will further enhance the great esteem in which His 
Excellency is held by all sections of the Indian community, Important as the speech on the 
whole is and worthy of a careful perusal as every part of it is, that portion of it which deals 
with the foreign policy of the British Government and the solicitude of the latter for the 


sentiments of its Muslim subjects will deepen the gratitude of the Musalmans of India towards 
their rulers.” | ae oe 


8. The following is from the letter of 3 Bombay correspondent of the 
ene ne Arya Patrika and published in that paper’s issue 
rrlains and geben of 30th March 1912 :— ee 


“ from the advent of the Aryans into India up to a few years ago, Hinduism had 
quietly . absorbed millions of aborigines, but now Christianity is very active in-brin ing 
within its fold these classes of people. During the last decade the Christians in India have 
mncreased: by: one ‘tillion: ‘souls, and ‘certainly ‘no Hindu hae any reason to blame Christian 
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| misaidnaries for' this magnificent result. The most discreditable feature of this affair ‘is that 


some -of the Hindu States, which are the strongholds of Hindu orthodoxy, contribute a very 
large proportion of converts. Now, why should not the Hindus of the present generation 
follow in the footsteps of their ancestors in this direction aud make efforts fo propogate their 
religion amdng the various aboriginal races In India and Burma who number more than ten 
millions. To my mind the conversion of these people to Hinduism is more important and 
far-reaching in its effects than a Vedantic mission to Europe and America or. the acquisition 
of a Sais: higher ‘posts in the Government service. Hindus must now devote more of their 
time and energy to social, educational and religious matters, and leave polities severely- alone 
for some time to come, or better still, leave it to our loyal Muhammadan fellow-subjects, 
For, the net result of the-political agitation for the last 20 years has been more to the ~ 
advantage of the Muhammadans than the Hindus, whose deep but silent loyalty was so long © 
suspected by the Government. Hence I appeal to Hindus of every shade of religious opinion 
to pay closer attention to the problem of the general advancement of the Hindus, including 
the depressed classes and the aborigines, and to find out ways and means to achieve that end. 
No nation can rise in the scale of civilization unless it shakes off its lethargy and keeps abreast 
of the times. Therefore, ye Aryans of India, wake up! Do not fritter away your whole 
time and energy in politics in demanding a few higher posts from the Government. Elevate 
all your depressed classes including the aborigines, renounce all harmful social customs, learn 
to sympathise with each other, and consolidate your scattered forces. For therein lies your 
true salvation, and not in reviling and criticising Government in season and out of season. 
Do not take shelter behind inactivity. Learn to understand the true meaning of Karma 
and put your fait 1 in work—in silent, solid, strenuous work for your unfortunate countrymen. 
Take advantage of the Pax Britannica to set your house in order and share your happy, 
peaceful life with others less fortunate than yourselves. Help your depressed classes, ye 
Aryans, with your money: help them with your brains, if you have no money to spare ; help 
them with your active sympathy if you have neither money nor brains, and God will help 
and bless your cause. Amen! Yours faithfully, Sympathy.” 


9. The following is from the Arya Patrika 


The coming of Imam sense (Lahore), of 30th March 1912 :— 


“The Patsa Akhbar refers to a prophesy of the late Maulana Hakim Muhammad 
Hussan made in his book Kakahuddrya, published 13 years back, regarding the Turko-Italian 
War to the effect that Rome (Italy) with the help of three or four other Christian Powers 
shall engage in a war with the Turks and this war will eontinue for two and a half 
years. The prophecy justly fits in the case of the Tripoli subjugation. Now Sheikh Abdul 
Ali claims to prove on the authority of the Quran and Hadis that after the wars of Italy and 
Russia with the Mussalmans the time has come for the appearance of Imam Mehdi. 


_* The Ahmadias used to tell us that the late Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, of Qadian, was 
the promised Messiah aud he is come and gone. However this is a question which we leave 
to our Muhammadan brethren to decide among themselves, believing that the present prophet 
will have nothing to do with Indian affairs.” 


10. The Panjabee (Lahore), of 30th March 1912, has the follow- 


Tampering with soldiers. i al 


“Few people in India can read without surprise a curious case started by Government in 
England, that somebody was tampering with the British soldiers. A charge like that in India 
would be easily believed by Englishmen, even though not a particle of evidence is fortheoming. 
‘But how could British people themselves tamper with the duties of soldiers? Reuter the other 
day wired that on a question asked by one of the Socialist members, Sir Rufus Isaacs ‘ denouneed 
the wicked and dishonest statements of those saying that soldiers were required to fire on 
persons doing no wrong ¢n the event of stoting with which police were unable to deal. The 
only alternative to the use of the military was anarchy.’ Look atthe dexterous use of 
ideas like the possibility of rioting with the use of the military and the fear of anarcby. 
With what marvellous quickness one leads to the other and cultimates in anarchy! We 
do not. know to what case Sir Rufus referred, but the London Standard, in its issue of the 
27th February, published the . proceedings at the Aldershot Police Court in which Fred. 
Crowley was charged with inciting ‘divers persons, to wit, two soldiers, to commit treasonable 
practices in South Camp.’ The accused, it would appear, circulated certain handbills in the 
barracks entitled : ‘An open letter to British soldiers.’’ The pamphlet opened with sentences 
similar to this: , When we go on strike. to better our lot, which is the lot also of your 
fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers, you are called upon by your officers to murder us. Don’t 
do it... Boys, don’t do it.’ If this appeal is rioting, failure of the police, employment of 
the military, and anarchy, Sir. -Rufus Isaacs must have marvellously unhealthy .imagination. 
Anyway, we see he is.climbing down and is prepared to recommend reduction of sentences. 
The case reminds us of .the exaggerated conditions pictured. by: panicstricken officials in India 
aiiting in their easy chairs and knowing. little of the imnocent. mob outside groaning. undey. 
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some heavy burden atid praying for redress. They must be answered ‘by :aynipathetic stataey 
men and not with, gunshots, But the misuse of the military 16 apparently as common in 
India as iD England.” . : ee 


11. In‘the course of a leading’ article .in 
and its — } mennarike tes ee | | 
«#2 Calcutta with its modern surroundings, its industrial’ and intellectual 
setivities, its extensive Harbour crowded with shipping and the great railway systems converg- 
ing upon it, is the symbol and sign manual of British sovereignty:in India. It bears no signs 
ofa past civilisation, no wreckages.of previous empires, nothing to” remind of the teaching of 
the Preacher, vanity of vanities, all is vanity. Calcutta s‘ands for the living present and the 
yery near past which is tied to the present in a living bond of union and presents no gap or 
hiatus. There is no succession in empire as there is in a family or a dynasty. There is no_ 
natural heirship, no law of heredity by which an empire passes from one nation to another. 
The transfer of the capital to Delhi will not prove that the British are the natural heirs of the 
Moghuls any more than the Mogbuls inherited the kingdom and the capital from the Pathans 
or the Pathans from the Hindus. The succession of empires is a see-saw movement: one goes 
up and another goes down and then the former goes down and some other goes up. Calcutta 
was the capital of the British Empire in India; Delhi, even if rebuilt, will néver be “Known 
as owing its existence to the British Government. Varying slightly the words of the book 
Delhi may well say— | : ; | 


Empires may come and Empires may go, 
But I stay on for ever. 


We have observed that the final departure of the Viceroy from .Calcutta was more. 
impressive than the last sitting of the Imperial Legislative Council. This was not due to any 
great function of State or any imposing ceremonial, but to nature which seemed to emphasise 
the change that was coming over Calcutta. On the day the Viceroy left severe thunder- 
storms passed over Calcutta and nature was in a state of convulsion. There was a report that 
the flagstaff on the top of Government Hoase was struck by lightning: This is denied but it 
is admitted that the flag was torn by the violence of the wind. Astrologers and superstitious 
people will not fail to regard this as a bad omen. Even Europeans were greatly perturbed 
when the steamer Delht was wrecked just about the time the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
was announced. The King Emperor’s sister, brother-in-law and nieces had @ narrow escape, 
though the Duke of Fife soon afterwards succumbed to disease brought on by shock and: 
exposure. Superstitious people will now attach an exaggerated importance to the tearing of 


associates the change of capital with a fresh period of prosperity and progress. * * * 


“And now Calcutta has ceased to be the seat of the Government of India. The people 
directly affected by this changa have, on the whole, taken it in good part. One or two 
hysterical outbursts were soon subdued. It is recognised that although deprived of its official 
position Calcutta has not ceased to b2 the great city it is. The glamour, of four months of 
Viceregal state will pass but nothing else has been taken away. Calcutta has taken heart of 
grace and views the tuture without dismay and with hope and confidence. Whether it will be 
to the advantage of the Government of India to avoid the fierce light of a vigilant public 
opinion is a question that need not be discussed here, but the future of Calcutta is cloudless 
and clear aa full of promise as its past has been full of achievement. The men who have 


made Calcutta what it is have not lost heart and their successors will ensure the unbroken 
advance of that great city.’ NEES . | | 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


12. The Musalman (Amritsar), of the 26th Match 1912, publishes an 
ey oy open letter from its Editor (Maulvi Sana-Ullah) to | 
His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan. The | 
Maulvi refers to the great achievements of early Muhammadans and asserts . 
that the same were ascribable to the said Musalmans making the Quran their | 
guide in every respect. Next he u Habibulla Khan to devote his best 
attention to the dissemination of the teachings of the Quran, enacting a 
law to forbid the marriage of Afghan boys and girls till they can tnmeiates 


(passages from) the said scripture into their niother tongue. The. Editor ._ 


can also offer his services for the attainment of the desired object and would. - 
ask the Siraj-ul- Akhbar (Kabul) to lay his request before His Majesty. 
18, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 28th March. 1912, publishes. an 
“Tribal raids into British tarrit y, _ottiole’ headed “Suppression of dacoity in: the - 


Change of capital from Calcutta its issue of 8rd April 1912,: the Tribune (Lahore), — 


the flag in Calcutta. Weare not, however, superstitious and we share the robust optimism that 


‘frontier ilaka of the Punjab.” In continuation: ° 
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opinion such a presy nption is unjustifiable as the interests of no ‘individual are above those 


354 


of its previous remarks on the’ subject (vide paragraph 5 of Selections 
No, 13), the Editor says that the Hérdustan further suggests that the Kabnuiis 
in India should be declared a criminal tribe, for the reason that, although they 
work as labourers during the day, they commit armed dacoities at night 
in.the houses of Hindu Sahukars. He cannot, however, endorse the suggestion, 
as he knows that the said Pathans neither act as dacoits nor do they wantonly 
harass British subjects. He is, therefore, of opinion that it would be a piece 
of unjustifiable oppression to declare peaceful Kabulis in British territory 9 
criminal tribe. The Hindustan’s last suggestion, he adds, is that (only) Hindu 
Inspectors of Police should be deputed to enquire into dacoities committed in 
the houses of Hindu Sahukars. This, however, is an undoubtedly unfair 
suggestion, conveying as it does the idea that Muhammadan investigating 
officers do not extend to the above Sahwkare the sympathy due to all injured 
persons. 


4. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of 30th March 
| cy ae 1912: — 
| The Frontier Raids. 


‘Every day there is some news from the border districts of raid or raids having been 
committed by the frontier outlaws. These have been remarkable for the extraordinary daring 
and absolute fearlessness of law they show. A case showing similar daring has recently 
taken place in Paris where, according to Reuter, six desperadoes stopped a motor-car, killed 
the driver, then went toa bank and there shot dead the cashier and ran away with 40,000 
francs, in the motor-car. After driving away toa far distant place they left the car and 
walked to their homes. Who can be sure that our frontier raiders will not some day develop 
their methcds of looting in the same way. We are thankful to the Government for adopting 
special measures. It has already quartered punitive police on several of the frontier villages 
known to be harbouring dacoits. It has also appointed a special officer. But much more 
is required to create fear inthe minds of the desparate outlaws. The Amir recently had 
some dacoits blown from the guns as he thonght this: to be a more effective way of dealing 
with them than the humane way in the British territory. The police, the lambardars and 
other village officials should be held responsible for what takes place. Arms should be 
supplied to the exposed subjects and Hindu investigating officers appointed to make searching 
enquiries of the whereabouts of these outlaws. It is only by persistent efforts that the Punjab 
and the North-West Frontier Governments can succeed in doing something effective in putting 
an end to frontier raids and dacoities before they develop into yet more frightful forms,” 


ITI.—NatiIvE StTATEsEs. 


15. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of 30th March 1912 :— 


“In addition to the constitutional question as to how far the Governor-General in 
Council was justified in interfering in the internal administration of Native States of the 
status of Kashmir, there are a number of other questions equally important to deal with. The 
first of these is as to how the Government of India was led to interfere in this case. Could 
it be the Maharaja himself or any of the State officials, who, with a view to seek the opinions 
of the Government of India, referred the case to it? This seems improbable because who 
would like to hint or. suggest that a decision given by three successive Courts of the State 
did not stand on a firm judicious ground ? Besides, when compelled to reverse his own orders, 
the Maharaja wrote to say that ‘in obedience to the orders passed by the Governor-General in 
Council, the aera be released at once.’ This shows that His Aca the Maharaja did 
not voluntarily move in the matter and bring about a reversal of his own orders.: Could it 
thien be the subjects or the prisoners themselves or their guardians who moved the Government 
of India? Certainly it cannot be they, because under the constitution of Native States, and the 
non-intervention policy proclaimed by the Government in relation to them, the subjects have 
no right of appeal to Suzerain Power, even if they desire to do so. Then was it the British 
Resident at the Court of the Kashmir State who referred the matter to the Government of 
India? The Resident also as the most constitutional officer of the Government would have 
liked to refer the question to the Maharaja himself on the spot rather than to the Government 
at Calcutta or Simla. Was it the Government of India itself, then that was moved in the” 
interests of the ‘ politically important community’ to secure the release of the unfortunate 
prisoners? “That could not be so. Lord Hardinge’s Government, known for its impartiality 
cannot take sides on individual grounds and disturb the happy relations established between 
the Government of India and the Native States. Was it then, the position and influenee-of the 
men in trouble that was possible for the Government of India’s direct interference? In: our 


‘The Ka-hmir murder case. 
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‘State dinner 
the Vero while rept ying to the: toast ofthis Beate at the ‘Pitiate 
State’ Dinner on — day, thy spedch’ alluding to thé'loyal and’ brave qualities’ ‘of “ 
the ruling: family. ° entally His : soalleney referred to thé eniuneiidous noise once matide in: oR 
that. (s¢c). about aiaen that. did not exist. - In doing so the Viceroy. waidss— we 


‘Times are changing i in = days. I think I’ may say that they: are changing rapidly. Rancation ‘is - 


spreading, .s new spirit is.amon peoples of India and bringing in its train loftier adealsand “higher » 
ions ; but, there is no dott th te that here ahd there, and from time to. time, th is “yy volcan 2 sr un-., 


happy birth to a certain restlessness and discontent, which on occasion may take a form hostile ts to the para- 
mount power and I might almost say, to all Governments, and may require to be dealt with a firm: hand,’ 3 


“What necessity there was for this unhappy allusion, we do not know. ‘The senti- ‘ 
mente ate not pleasing at a time when the past is being: forgotten'and a sound basis for -the - 
future is being laid. As. a erT the effects of spreading education, Lord Hardinge.stated two 
facts. The first about which His Excellency was not certain, is the ‘loftier ideals and higher 
aspirations.’ Thesecond about which ‘ there is no doubt,’ is. ‘the ¢ restlessness and.discontent, 
which may take a form hostile to the Paramount Power.’ This frame of mind of the Vi we 
was never suspected before and we are ignorant of the circumstances which called forth senti- 
ments like these in the peaceful State of Patiala. This speech is calculated to damp the spirits 


of those who are enthusiastic about educational progress and it would be disastrous if + ea 4 
dould be the aim of the Viceroy.” 


| Hig Excellenc 


The Tribune (Lahore), of 3rd April 1912, also has the following oy 
the same subject :-— 


“¢#  * There are thus, according to the great authority that must. attank’ to <a 
deliberate pronouncement by the Viceroy of India, three contingencies which the future holds, 
peaceful progress, agitation and war. The last must be a’ dangér from outside for there: is 
scarcely any apprehension of war in India itself. As regards the other two, peaceful- prog 
is inalienable from constitutional agitation while the other kind of saritabienn which ) 
hostile to the Paramount Power is more or less determined by the policy of that Power “iteel®.. 
A persistent policy of irritation, a perpetual disregard of popular feeling and sentiment 
must have undesirable consequences. A Viceroy like Lord Curzon, or a Licutenant-Governor 
who is not afraid to drive agitation underground may leave ‘their successors to face’ bitter 
agitation, while it is inconceivable that a Viceroy like Lord oa or Lord. Hanlinge: d have 
any apprehension of the limits of peaceful progress being exceed | 


IV.—KINE-KILLING. 


Li. » Writing under the heading * The question of . ‘COW- protection,” the 


ihe thrawe on. the me, to. make it intelligible to.t he public.” | i 


Muhammadans and cow-killing. Shang Siat (Thang). ef the 23rd. March 1912, say i | 7 


that Muhammadang seem determined, to ron : 
kine on the ground that beef is a lawful article of food. This is not, however, | 


wise, seeing. that their conduct is likely to result ‘even in their own disappear- 
ance from-the world. It, moreover, argues extreme. weakness on theif. part 
not-to abstain from killing the cow in spite of their-being aware of .the ; useful- 
mess -of that animal. They look at the question from (only) a religious tand- 
point, whereas it deserves to be considered from political. and , economic. -poi 
of alles also. After referring to the great usefulness. of the. cow to.In 
agriculturists, the neg observes that ‘kine-killing: is injuring -Mu adan 
far more than Hindus, for the reason:that theformer own. more. agricultural 
Jand than the latter. Feelings of bigotry, it adds, haye so far prevented 
Musalmans from: realising the: situation, ‘but the es-are -begirining to open. 
tein  Tetbutive Oscaall we Khan Bahadtir'Sayad Mehdi Fah eile 
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V NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MarrEns,: 


“18. The Hindustan. (Lehane) | of the 29nd March 1913, puis Ps 

~ note headed “ Mischievous wri y the han,’ : 

Complaint against the Agios. 44 quotes an extract from the paper Be which 
states that the Holi passed off peaceably. at Peshawar, but .that the patience . 
te Hinde by Muhammadans proved of great help in preserving the peace;. 
dus hit on new plans to provoke their Muslim neighbours ;- that, ‘they . 

guilty of the rie foolishness of throwing coloured water on (all) ) 
pulieirtey, whether Hindu or Muhammadan; that they accorded this treat- 
ment even to Khan Sahib Muhammad Akbar Khan, City Inspector of Police ;. 
that this shows that they have become.so emboldened that they reck nothing 
of (Government) officers ; that bands were loudly played in front of mosques 
from motives of zid and with the sole object of g mischief; and that 


unworthy and foolish efforts were made to seize any opportunity | ‘to have a. 


fight. (with Muhammadans). Commenting on the quotation, the paper re- . 
marks that every word in the same breathes mischief; and that the object _ 
of the insolent Peshawar journal seems to be that, if the local Hindus and 
Muhammadans ever come to blows on the occasion of the Holi, it may be. 
able to say that the provocation was afforded by the former. Such writings 
cannot but injuriously affect the pleereat relations (Jif. conditions) that have 
been gradually brought about (between the two communities) through the 
statesmanlike efforts of the Chief Commissioner. It behoves the Government 
of the Frontier Province to nip the evil i in the bud by taking prompt notice. 

of the aforesaid writing. 


19. The Panjabi mr iryh oe of er March (received - Bm 
Ast April) 1912, publishesa communication - 
ee ed ‘ ious discussion between the Arya Samaj 


_ and, Neo-Sikhs.” The writer—Guranditta Mal, of Shamnagar, Amritsar 


district—says that the local Singh Sabha held its annual celebrations on the 
23rd, 24th and 25th February last. On the ~— of the 23rd, he adds, 
one Bhai Budh Singh challenged the Arya Samaj to a discussion and used 

ly obscene and unbecoming expressions in doing so. As to the discussion - 
itself (the representative of) the Sikhs had to admit that their duties were not 
merely to bathe in the tanks at Tarn Taran, the Golden Temple or inthe Baoli 
Sahib (at Lahore). Nor were they. confined to © sey rostrating themselves before, 
and making offerings to, the Panya Sahib, the Beri Sahib, b, the Bara Sahib, &. 
The educated Sikhs present (*they should be called uneducated) made unsuc- 
cessful attempts to create a distulliennes ; while, on the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion, Bhai Budh Singh and several other mischievous Sikhs acted in a 
provocatory manner at the Samaj Mandir. The yes, however, displayed 
great patience, with the result that there was no of the peace. 


Commenting on the above the editor remarks that it is fully evident 
from the letter that the Neo-Sikhs do not consider it good for them to worship 
the Beri Sahib, &c. This, he adds, is‘as it should be, séeing that such igno- 
rant things cannot flourish in these days of enlightenment. He would also 
strongly urge Sikhs to cease—and that at an early date—waving chowris over 
the Granth, offering flowers and Karah Parshad to that scripture, and bowing 


their heads to it ; because the days of this sort of idol worship also are nuni- 


bered, and educated people cannot tolerate such ignorance. 


20. The Indar (Lahore) of - readful Ho eg Lyre a note 

jxed marriag eaded * A dread ow to the a Samaj: — 
RE Z wanted a new law.”.. The Samaj, it says, does not. 
believe in caste, and has had mauri performed in disregard of caste restric- 

tions. . After stating how a marriage between a Brahman woman and a man 

of another caste has recently been, declared illegal by the High .Court of. 

meade the paper says that, ‘marriages of the above sree 


ate 


rie The baci ie the writers own, 


under.thé auspices of the’Sarmaj— must also be regarded as 


illegal ; “seeing that. 


Aryas have no Marriage Act of their own and are governed by the Hindu Law. 
is, it ‘adds, constitutes a dreadful blow to the Arya Samaj ; and the only 


| remedy is that Aryas should either have a special law passed to legalise mixet 


marriages or should discontinue forming such ‘unions. As to those 


who’ have been married in disregard of caste-restrictions, they should get 


their marriages legalised by having the same registered’ under the 1872. A 
or should marry again under the duand Marriage Act! = 


21. The Indar (Lahore), of the 22rd March 1912, has a note entitled 
“Appearance of the light of Muhammad.” Thé 
Mission of Swami :-Dayanand’s life, it ‘says, was the « 


Muhammad and Dayanand. 


same as that of Mukammad’s, viz., to unite men, to make them worship only 
one Go, and to breathe feelings of a universal brotherhood into them. The 


only difference, it adds, is that, while unitarianism and the above brotherhood - 


are still to be found in Islam, in the Arya Samaj they ceased to exist with the 


death of Swami Dayanand. Continuing, if remarks that Dayanand was an- 


incarnation of Muhammad, and that if the former was a risht of his times the 


latter was a Maharishi of his age. Although, however, the founder of Islam was 


superior to the founder of the Arya Samaj in some res , Still he was inferior 
to the latter in | of knowledge. Nevertheless, his work in the field of 
monotheism and (human) brotherhood is to that of Swami Dayanand as a river 
4s toa rainpond. This is due to the fact that, while Muhammad’s mantle fell on. 
men like Abu Bakr, Omar Usman and Ali, the Swami’s work 
hands of lawyers, who have (only) brought ruin on the Arya Samaj. 


22. The following is from the Tribune 


a a (Lahore), of 31st Mareh 1912 -— 


To observers of recent events some of the acts of the leaders must have seemed 
inexplicable. His Highness the Agha Khan resigned his Presidentship of the All-India Muslim -’ 
and hedged round his permission for re-nomination with certain significant conditions. | 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafi resigned his Secretaryship of the Punjab 
Branch of the Muslim League, and quite recently Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim = resigned - his 
Presidentship of the Bombay Branch of the League, Then as regardsthe Hindu Sa the 
proposed central organization which Mr. Sarada Charan Mitra was to have inaugurated never 
crystallised into action. While the Punjab Hindu Sabha has remained a name with the doors 
of its head office permanently closed, that across the Jumna, organised on the Punjab 
model, seems to derive its inspiration from the leaders of its . his then is the fate 
of communal organisations which at one time threatened to paralyse the united labours of tried 
leaders who were working for national unity and who were ‘endeavouring to reconeile the 
differences of communities by concentrating efforts on the common purpose of national uplift. 
No one need regret if these sectional organizations make their final exit from the Indian 


stage.” 
VI.—LeersLatioy. “ a” 
23. Writing under the heading “The Press Act should be aepenies epealed,”” 
inka the Jhang Sial (Shang), of the 23rd March 19132, 
says that peace now reigns in all parts of India, 


misguided) journalists have come into the right path and are engaged in re- 
moving every misunderstanding between the rulers and the ruled. There can 
be no denying the fact, it adds, that at one time they ascribed all the troubles 


that no vestige of sedition has been left in‘ the country, and that (the once. 


neither wise ner brave on the ‘don from : 
them. Next the paper complains of the mannerin which the Press Act is 
ple from adopti 


being enforced and says that this prevents respectable 
be ee of jouermatien Tn conclusion, he requests 
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{Lathe 6), cf:80th March ‘1912 :— Hye 


at.Calogtte and probebly.the last important. meeting of the first Imperial Legislative Conncil,, 
So eaictt wnlcr the Mibto-Morley stheme. ‘The Sfonla sowsion of the Council has not ‘so far’ ° 


been conspicuous for the discussion of any weighty matters and the same may ‘be expected 
during the next summer session. It would, therefore, be well to take stock of the work done 


by the Council during the last three years. 
Hey fg ‘Before doing 80, however, we ‘may summarise briefly the work attempted by | the 


Couticil in the course of the one month’s session that has just come’ to a close. Though, . 
unusually short for a winter session, this year’s session was one of the most important, no _ 
ded together in the short span of four weeks and a 


less than fourteen meetings being crow 


ha 22 


. 


After detailing the various measures and resolutions dealt with by the 
Council, the paper proceeds :— 
| ““ Passing on to its activities since its formation towards the end of 1909, we may 
observe that there is reason for general satisfaction, not unmixed, however, with a sense 
of disappointment from the Muslim point of view. ‘That a wider introduction ofthe popular 
element in the Supreme Council has been justified by its results hardly any one will deny. 
It has afforded both the Government and the people a means of more intimately learning 
each other’s views, and extended the mutual sympathy that comes from true knowledge. 
The grants for education and sanitation have been raised during the last three years by moré 
than 60 per cent. and, as the Finance Member admitted in one of his speeches, a part of the 
‘credit for the increases belongs undoubtedly to the non-official members. Moreover, the 
Council has brought into prominence the unanimity of Indian opinion on several matters “of 
far-reaching moment—the treatment of Indians in the British Colonies, the indentured labour, 
the countervailing duty on cotton goods and the fiscal policy of the Indian Government. 
‘The Government has not yet been able to concede Indian demands on a majority of these 
questions and some of them will perhaps take a very long time to grant. But there can 
be no doubt that the discussions on these subjects have already been productive of much 
good. They have focussed opinion on the subjects, and with the lapse of time and a maip- 
tenance of the sobriety and moderation which a preponderant majority of members, both 
official and non-official, have brought to bear upon the: discussions, there is every hope that 
Indian views will appeal more and more effectively to the Government in India and England. 
Thus if the Council has, on the one hand, served as a means for the political education of 
hundreds of thousands of the newspaper reading public, it has, on the other hand, had the 
effect of producing mutual sympathy and respect for one another’s views among officials and 
non-officials, and tended to bind Europeans and Indians together in the silken cords of loyalty 
to the British Raj. 


“Tt would be absolutely unfair to deny that the one non-official member who has done 
the greatest service to the country, whose remarks in the Council have been listened to with 
the greatest attention and respect, is Mr. Gokhale. We do not pretend to see eye to eye with 
him on all questions. With regard to some matters.of importance, our policy is diametrically 


— ,opposed to his views. But justice demands a warm acknowledgment of Mr. Gokhale’s 


profound study of Indian problems, his sive eloquence and his disinterested ‘patriotism. 


‘The representatives of the: Bombay Presidency have indeed been head and shoulders above other — 


Provinces,in this respect and have deservedly won encomiums from all. Other Provinces 
have also done.very well. But to the shame of this Province, be it said, the Punjab has been 
fhe last to distinguish itself. Not one resolution has. been proposed, not one Bill has been 
introduced, in the Council by any representative df the Punjab; not more than. ott i ation, 
‘and even that: relating to another: Province, has been asked by a. Panjab member, and hardly 
‘any weighty speech has been delivered by any of them. Turning to:the Mubammadan 
“members of the Council, we find that, with the exception of Maulvi-Shams-ul-Huda, all who 
-have distanguished themselves have, Congress. Jeanings. The first Indian member of the 
: Hxecutive Council of the Bengal Presidency is. an asset of great value to the Muhammadan 
community and has advanced his views in the Council with much skill, consummate ‘tact and 
at eloquence. Mr. Jinnah, though a Congressman, is the one Musalinah member who has 
“Introduced, and is best fitted‘to pilot;‘#' Bill whoee passing into Act will be ‘fruitful’: of: lasting 
“benefit. to the comunity. ' With-MiMashar-al-Haq’s views on some -questione we do--not 
‘find ourselves in ‘complete agreement.: ‘Iu some:reapette,.they are. .at. yarignes with gynere 
j ing, .cndien 

tion, for 


is mark for the courage of his convictions. We had great hopes from 


manliness, and made 


(0. $d, *The following review<of ‘the work : dono: by : the: ‘first: bnperial:;. 
wed io oc. Legislative: Couneil: formed junder the Reform, 
+ Boy penal Legiaistive Counc. Scheme ‘has ‘‘béen ‘published in» the :Odserder.. 


fae eS 


ofthe Vieeregal, Legislative .Covncil . . 


‘that cultured nobleman and learned representative of the Punjab,,Nawab Zulfiqar Ali Khan, 
| Csi Circumstances have, however, prevented him from regularly attending the - meetings 
of the Council-and realising the hopes of his admirers, Mr, Bhurgri promises to represent 
the enlightened section of the Zamindars of Sind, ‘and our only regret is that’ he has - joined 
the Council during the last year of the present Council. Nawab- Syed Muhammad is @ well- 
known Congressman and prepares his speeches with great labour and discharges his duties 
faithfully. On the whole, however, the Muslim element:comes out. only. second best. But 
we hope the next Council will bring about an improvement.” =. : 


| — 95. The following is from the Observer 
¢ Sind Musalman Education (Lahore), of 8rd April 1912 :-— a. 


Bill 


‘A peculiar interest attaches to the Bill recently introduced in the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Hon’ble Mr. G. M. Bhurgri for the purpose of promoting the education of 
Muhammadans in Sind. The measure seeks for this object to levy on all Musalman landholders 
of that province a cess of quarter anna on every rupee assessable as ordinary land revenue and 
to create the Educational Cess Committee, to be presided over: by the Commissioner in Sind, 
which will dispose of the funds for the stimulation of secondary, higher and primary education. 
The Bill has received the unqualified support of the leading zamindars of the province, has 
been welcomed by the All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference, by the various 
Associations in Sind and by the press, and will not be opposed by the Government. * * * 


«@ % %* The Sind Musalman Landholders’ Education Bill is a measure of. self-help 
and is therefore deserving of the approbation of Indians in general and of the .Muhammadans 
in particular. The Muhammadans of that province now seek the aid of the Legislature and 
of the existing State machinery to collect the oess for them, and we hope their efforts will meet 
with success. For this will be hardly a novelty in this country, as Government does the same 
thing for the Tea Cess Committee. The estimated revenue from this cess is Rs. 1,25,000 per 
annum, This sum may not appear very large, butit will be recurring, and it will enable them 
to do a great deal. The scheme is, first of all, to create a sufficient number of scholarships for 
secondary and = er education ; to - new primary and secondary schools wherever they are 
urgently réquired, and to improve the Mulla Schools and bring them to the standard of 
efficiency which the Government schools maintain. It is also intended to introduce element 
instruction in agricultural subjects ; and to provide hostels wherever there are efficient Govern- 
ment and private schools and to make arrangements for imparting religious instruction in 
them. The scheme is thus » most commendable one, and we trust the Bombay Government 
will give it a fair trial by accepting a measure introduced by that enlightened zamindar, the 

Hon’ble Mr. Ghulam Muhammad Bhurgri, Barrister-at-Law, 


26. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), dated 6th April 1912 :— 


“Tt is announced that several non-official Bills relating to social reform will be laid 
before the Imperial Legislative Council at Simla. Messrs. Madge and Dadabhoy have 
two Bills on hand and Mr. Mudholkar will introduce a third to prevent the employment 
of dancing women in temples. Private Bills affecting political and legal matters have 
had no chance of success and the Hon’ble Members have now been diverting their legisla- 
tive enerpy to reform the old society. If the Government.does not bear correction, cannot 
| pore Bs mit meekly to it? But we are afraid Government is too jealous of its own 
Legislative authority to permit reforms either way. Social 5 a has its own 
difficulties and, on the whole, we fear the zeal of the Hon’ble Members has no outlet. 
_ Social ooynr on the one side and administrative bureaueracy on the other offer perpetual 
opposition.’ ee 


Social Legislation and Private Bills. 


VII.—Gunenaz ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. . 


27. The Akhbar-i-'Am (Lahore), of the 28rd March 1912, publishes 

my ‘ust the Khan of 2 -cader headed “Deplorable oppression on the 

OS Pu fhe opeliares * Khan (lit. Nawab) of Hoti.” In continuation of 
| previous remarks on the subject (vide paragraph 14. 

of Selections No. 12), the paper complains of the irregularities committed 
by the Frontier Police in connection with the case against the Khan. The 
troubles, it adds, which he has had to suffer were not accidental but the 
_ Fesult of premeditation ; while they are traceable, not to the aforesaid irregula- 
ities, but directly to high-handedness on the part.of the Frontier authorities 
and. to the at (they. evidently bear the Khan). Continuing, it remarks 
that the‘details disclosed throw the responsibility—and it is a very serioua one— 
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on the head of the local administration, viz., Sir George Roos-Keppel. The 
paper then proceeds to remark that it was owing to the Chief Commissioner's 
enmity with him that the Frontier Police arrested the Khan on a trumped.up 
and serious charge. The Khan bears a good name; and it is, therefore, 
difficult to understand why, Sir George Roos-Keppel should thirst after his 
life and should openly heap abuse on him in print. The Frontier Province 
may be non-regulation, but does this mean that the officer in question can 
defy law and bring ruin on whomsoever he chooses? The Viceroy is about 
to visit Peshawar, and it isto be hoped that His Excellency will look into 
the matter. | | 


28. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 28rd March 1912, has an article 
headed ‘Conflict between law and despotism: 


inst the Khan of Hoti. oat 
The case agains the Manors surprising revelations about the case against the 


Khan of Hoti.” After publishing remarks similar to those recently made 


by the Tribune (vide paragraph 13 of Selections No. 12), the paper ob- 
serves that it is not a little surprising that such a case should have 
cropped up in a part of the dominions of the just British Government. 
What, it adds, still more surprises one is the fact that Government should so 
far be ignorant of the astonishing things connected with the case, as was stated 
at a recent meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. This is why the 
public feels extremely uneasy in the matter and is eager to know what action 
Government intends taking and when. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Davar’s words 
“ Thank God I was not born in the Frontier Province !”’ do not reflect credit 
on the British Government. One of the main causes of the strength of British 
rule in India and its popularity in this country consists in its evenhanded 
justice. Those who go against this characteristic of Government are its worst 
enemies, and it would be a serious mistake not to make adequate enquiries into 
their conduct. 


29. The following is from the Panjabee 
laa (Lahore), of 2nd April 1912 :— 


“ Elsewhere we publish the full text of the judgment of Mr. H. A. Rose, Sessions 
Judge of Ludhiana, acquitting all the accused in the horrible outrage case. The decision has, 
as we pointed out before, created the most profound disappointment and horror in the Hindu 
community, The perusal of the judgment shows that the learned Magistrate has taken quite a 

view of the relevancy and value of identification. And according to the strictures he 
adopts, no identification of any kind can be of any judicial value. He has altogether neglected 
to take into consideration the frightful and pitiable position of the outraged girl, and does not 
extend to her the usual considerations which impartial judges do. Her previous character and 


social position have been taken into consideration to prejudice her against her getting justice. 


Even supposing that she was of immoral character, how does that mitigate the offence? The 
learned judge doubts every piece of evidence, and is not convinced of this or that matter. It is 
a purely personal opinion of his and how far a case of this importance can be left 
at this stage for want of appreciation of evidence, is for the Government to decide. His 
verdict is not at all based on sound logic, He dismisses medical opinion on the ground that 
2 or 3 and not 6 men outraged the girl. He relies on probabilities, and from the beginning 
shows a disinclination to believe the evidence placed and calls for evidence not recorded. It is 
undoubtedly a case for appeal to the Chief Court, and considering the tardy manner in which 
the police have conducted the case, and the indignation caused to the public, we hope that the 
Government will issue instructions to appeal against the decision. 


_ “Tf the Ludhiana outragers were left unpunished and the accused persons let off, then 
what is the moral of it all? It shows that a horrible outrage has been committed upon an 
unprotected girl in the railway station and in the busiest part of the busy station amidst the 
guardians of law, and after 6 months of tardy trial nobody is punished. Not only this, but 
the decision of the Judge gives aclear impression that the law will not recognise modern 
methods of identification. Any woman, gagged and outraged by ruffians, who may come dis- 
guised or who may afterwards change their appearance, will not stand very severe tests of 
identification. Her identication immediately after the crime, must be more valuable than 
others. What is the good of maintaining the police and the judicial machinery if in a horrible 
case like this the culprits are not punished? What is the difference between taking into 
cognisance a case like this and refusing to make any enquiry at all? In the dark days of 
India people never complained of such out to the police or went to the judiciary. They 
employed their rude ways of retaliation which had some deterrent effect. In the modern days 
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ice protection and judicial efficiency criminals after criminals are caught and let off, and 
ah 28 san to. get more doubts, the ‘more learned they become in law. Ifs case like this had 
happened in England, would the results have been as at present. And yet here 1s a case of the 
most fiendish cruelty perpetrated on a girl, about which every one seems helpless to do justice. 
It will take many years to effaee the sad impression that the failure of justice im this 
case has created and to restore anything like confidence in the public mind.in the power and 
impartiality of our judicial and police machinery.” : 


(d) — Education. : 


80. The Indar (Lahore), of the 22nd March 1912, publishes an article 
headed ‘ Preaching of the Vedas and Sober re- 

on flection—XII.” After reiterating what it has 
already said about the Gurukula, the paper says that the fact of the said 
institution having a large income and an increasingly large number of 
applications for admission does not necessarily mean that it is a successful 
seminary. Next it suggests that the only way to ensure the success of the 
Gurukula is to have it affiliated to a University, to appoint-an Englishman as 
its Principal, and to teach comparative theology to its students. To this end 


the services of Maulvis and others well acquainted with their respective 
religions should be engaged. 


(h) — Miscellaneous. 


31. The Khalsa Sewak (Amritsar), of the 13th (received on the 29th) 
Security from the Kkalea Sewap, arch 1912, publishes a note headed ‘“ Thank 
ee es SE God that Aryas also have come out of ‘ widow- 
hood.’” The Editor states that, writing about the security recently demanded 
from his paper, the Hindustan remarks that “certain people have been 
labouring under the unfounded impression that Government does not extend 
its protection to Arya Samajists.” That journal also expresses the hope that 
the Khalsa Sewak will bear in mind in future that Aryas also are subjects 
of Government and as much entitled to official protection as Sikhs and other 
communities (vide paragraph 24 of Selections No. 10). The Hindustan 
does not, however, even know whether it is the Khalsa Sewak or the press 
(at which it is printed) that has been called upon to furnish security, and 
whether the writing objected to was from the Editor's pen or a communica- 
tion. It only knows that, thanks to Government, Aryas have come out 
of “ widowhood ” and are now in the happy state of “wifehood”’ (in the 
good graces of the authorities). It is certainly due to Government’s kindness 
to them that Arya papers like the Parkash and the Panjabi Surma, which 
heap the grossest abuse on Sikhs and wound their feelings by insulting the 
Gurus, are not interfered with; while security has been demanded from the 
Khalsa Sewak, which is a loyal journal and writes only in self-defence. 


32. The Jhang Sial (Shang), of the 23rd March 1912, says that it has 
been deeply pained at the news of the Zamindar 
having been called upon to furnish security. The 
sole reason for this, it adds, is that the demand is likely to stop the pen of a 
Muslim journalist whose inflammatory writings have been making his Hindu 
confreres conduct themselves with care. After remarking that, apparently, 
the District Magistrate’s orders are illegal, the paper goes on to say that the 
Zamindar is the subject of much talk in Lahore, and that there are highly-placed 
men among the intimate friends of its Editor. Thisis why he came to know 
of the District Magistrate’s confidential orders before the same had been issued, 
and (thereupon) published an open letter to the Punjab Government. Pro- 
ceeding, the Jhang Sial remarks that, if the above orders are not reversed, 
all journalists should consider their (papers’) existence in danger; for the 
reason that, otherwise, whenever any District Magistrate might be displeased 
with an Editor he could demand security on one pretext or another. 


83. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 28th March 1912, publishes 4 
ceslin: Oten the Ghiaied number of communications headed “ (The demand 
ree eee of) security from the Zamindar and its effect on 


| Security from the Zamindar. 
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the paper's readers.” One of the writers—a Sayad Farzand Hussain, of 
Narowal; Raya tahsil (in the Sialkot district)—reports that it has deeply pained 
Musalmans to read about the above demand. If, he adds, this is ie the 
well-wishers of Government fare, then loyalty is at an end. After contending 
that the Zamindar teaches better loyalty than servile papers he asks the 


Editor not to give way to despair, ring that the latter will be helped by God 
and that true Muhammadans are y to sacrifice even their lives for him 


and Government. 


One Muhammad Khan, Girdawar, Wadhi Circle (Mauza) Hussain 

Shah, in the Shahpur district, reports that he feels extremely indignant at the 
demand of security from the paper, and that the news drew tears from the 
eyes of every Muhammadan who heard of the same. He is confident, however, 
that the just Government will cause no injury to the Zamindar at the instance 
of (certain) selfish and servile persons. Next he swears by God and the 
or & lover of his 


Muhammad, and what loyalty to Government means. 


The Secre of the Anjuman-i-Zia-ul-Islam, Bombay, reports the 
proceedings of a weekly meeting of his society at which sympathy was expressed 
with the Zamindar. : 


34, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 28th March 1912, publishes a note 

ns iiittiass eae headed as follows :—‘‘ We have grown to‘ youth 
_" under the shadow of swords, the dagger of the 

crescent is our national emblem.” The above couplet, by Dr. Muhammad 


Iqbal, says the Editor, used to be published at the top of the first page of his 


paper. After remarking that it is a commentary on the verse “ Heaven is 
under the shadow of the sword,” he states that recently, while reading the 
Quran, he came across the following :—“ The moon when it shone.” ‘ Do not 
fear, for verily thou art above all.” The result was that he at once discarded 
the said couplet and replaced it by the words quoted, ‘“ which fully represented 
(dct. were fully in consonance with) not only the (ideas associated with the) 
crescent but also the state of the heart of Muhammadans.” Next he says that 
Babu Inshaullah is wrong in remarking that he has discarded the couplet owing 
to its being calculated to cause seditious excitement and thereby likely to 
attract the attention of Government. 


iC. STEAD, 
LAHORE : | 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
Lhe 6th March 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore—15-4-12—2—107—C, D. 
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————— 


No. 


URDU—conrtTiINvUED. 


Werxty—continued, 
Bharat 
Civil and Military News .. 
Curzon Gazette 
Delhi Gazette* 
Edward Gazette 
Hakam 
Haq 
Haq Pasand 
Hindu 
Hindustan 
Indar 


Islam 


| Jhang Sial 


Kapurthala Akhbar 

Loyal Gazette 

Lytton Gazette 

Milap*® 

Millat 

Mister Gazette 

Munir 

Musalman 

Nur 

Nur Afshan 

Paisa Akhbar 

Parkash 

Punjab Advocate 

Punjab Samachar 

Rajput Gazette 

Municipal Gazette aud Sada- 
i- Hind. 

Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 

Ditto 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak.., 


Shanti 


Sialkot Paper 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 


Tahzib-ul-Niswan 


, 


| 


Jullundur 

Ludhiana 

Delhi 

Do. 

Abbott-abad 

Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi 

Amritsar 


Lahore 


Jhang 


Kapurthala 


__ 1 Lahore 


Delhi 


, | Lyallpur 


Lahore 

Do. 

Jhang 

Amritsar 

Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Ludhiana ne 


_ | Lahore ee 


Do. 


Mianwali 


. | Lahore | 


. | Jhelum 


Do. 

Do. 
Bahawalpur 
Rewari 
Amritsar 
Rawalpindi 
Sialkot 


Lahere__ 


N ame of Publisher. 


} ‘atncvtmnsnaiii aepaciatinosinnis seateguabiaion 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh 
Saiyid Muhammad 
Mirza Hairat 

Sajjad Husain 
Muhammad Latif 
Yakub Ali 

Kasim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 
Ram Sarn Dutt 
Dharm Pal, B.A. 
Abdul Latif 

Prabh Dyal 

Hamid Husain 
Amar Singh 

Bulaki Das 

Jawahar Lal 

Shuja Ulla 

Ali Bakhsh 

Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-ulla 
Muhammad Yusaf a 
Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 
Abdul Aziz se 
Krishan 

Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal 

Thakur Sukhram Das 
Din Muhammad | 
Maulvi Ata Ullah 
Safdar Hussain 

Rulia Ram 

Kishan Chand Mohan 


. | Todar Mal 


Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 


Mumtaz Ali 


; 


Circulation. 


1,225 copies, 
my A 
200 , 

oP 


+] 
8,C70 copies, 


2C0 copies. 
2,262 _ sé, 


1,500 copies. 
99 


99 


#Not received during the week. 
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4{ST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 18ra APRIL 1912—conciupep, 


~~ — ee 


—-+- 


Name of Publisher. 


— 


Victoria Paper 
Wafadar* 


Wagqt 
Watan 
| Zamindar 


ForTNIGHTLY. 


. Biwah Samachar 


: Kam Dhenu 


: Mohyal Gazette 
PERSIAN. 


FoRTNIGHTLY. 


) 
-Siraj-ul-Akhbar 


URDU. 


MONTHLY. 


| Arorbans Parkash 


Arya Musafir 


Jaubar 

Kakezai Social Reformer 
Makhzan 

Rafiq 

: Sadhu 

| Martand 


84 | Raghbir Patrika 


85 


Zaban® 
GURMUKHI. 
WREELY. 
Khalsa Sewak 
Punjab Reporter? 


Punjabi Surma 


URDU —coNCLUDED. 


WREKkLY—concluded. 


Sialkot 
Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Lahore 
Ludhiana 
Kala, Jhelum District ... 


Lahore 
Jullundar 
Amritsar 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lahore 


Do. 
Lahore 


a 


Gian Chand 

Fazal-ud-din 

Ali Husain 

Muhammad Insha TU Ilah... 


.. | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A... 


..1 Ram Chand 


Daulat Ram 
Mehta Sham Das 


Abdul Khalik 


Salig Ram 

Wazir Chand 

Muhammad Ismail Khan 
Faz] Din “ 
Abdul Kadir ees 
Charinji Lal 

Sheobart Lal 

Kanhya Lal 

Prab Dial 


Hamid Hasain 


Jiwan Singh 
Ganda Singh 
Gian Chand 


Circulation. 


1,000 copies. 


1,000 copies, 


— 


* Not received during the week. 
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I— Po.trTics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. The Vakil (Amritsar) of the 30th March 1912, has a paragraph 
headed ‘‘ A strange circular from the Department of 


eS Public Instruction, Bengal.” 


collecting money in aid of the wounded and (other) sufferers. After stating that 
the circular clashes with the wishes of Government and that it would not 
even be unlawful to quietly go to the Front as a volunteer (witness the case of 
Lieutenant Montague), the paper suggests that the Government should be 
asked to compel the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, to withdraw his 


order, which is calculated to cause pain and annoyance to a section of its most 


loyal subjects (Muhammadans). 


Anotb for Tark 2. The following 18 from the Observer 
nother menace for *armeY- (Lahore) of 10th April 1912 :— 


“ While the European Powers have raised the bogey of the Yellow Peril without any 


cause, Italy had been casting longing eyes on Tripoli since the days of Mazinni, the time of 
its deliverance from the Austrian yoke and of its independence. ‘The unpreparedness of the 
Turks for an Italian raid on Tripoli can, therefore, be only ascribed to the purblindness of 
Hakki Bey and his colleagues. Long before the perpetration of the brigandage, the Italian 
papers had been discussing the invasion and not one person conversant with foreign politics 
could have been ignorant of Italian designs. What the result of the criminal negligence of 
the fortifications and forces of Tripoli on the part of the Ottoman Government wiil be is 
hidden in the womb of the future. We, however, hope that the present lesson will not be 


lost upon them and that they will take time by the forelock in connection with Austrian’ 


intentions regarding Macedonia. Austrian military men have so often spoken of an advance 
on Salonica in their professional organs that the Porte should be prepared for anticipating any 
sudden descent on Macedonia. Moreover, the new Russian Ambassador for Constantinople is 
reported to be a personal friend of the Austrian Ambassador, and it is stated that as soon as 
the Turco-Italian war comes to an end, Austria, backed by Russia, will press for a permis- 
sion to extend its railway to Salonica. Neither France not England, according to a Near 
East correspondent, may be expected to lend Turkey anything beyond moral support. The 
Ottomans will therefore have to rely on theirown right arm. Germany may possibly help 
them. Kaiser William, however, has already proved a broken reed to lean upon and it would 
hardly be statesmanlike to count on his assistance. But forewarned is forearmed and we hope 


the brave Turk will manage to extricate themselves from the difficulties with which they are 
on all sides assailed.” . 


3. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th April 1912, publishes a 
communication headed “The wretched condition 
of Persia.’’ On the one hand, says the writer, 
England has been assuring “ us” that the independence of the Persians will 
be kept intact and that she has asked Russia to withdraw the Muscovite forces 
from the Shah’s dominions. On the other hand, however, Reuter has cabled 
the disquieting news that Russia still maintains 2,000 soldiers in Meshed and 
has proclaimed martial law in that town. ‘‘ We” are, therefore, at a loss to 
decide whether “ we” should believe in England’s promise or should credit 
the news supplied by Reuter. After remarking that a continuance of the 
existing state of affairs would end the days of Persia and pave the way for 
the advance of Russia on India, the writer asks England to reassure Muham- 
madaus by fulfilling her aforesaid promise. 


4 The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore) of 13th April 1912 :— 


“Tt was Swami Vivekananda who really brought India in close contacés with America. 
Since he stood on the platform of the Parliament of Religions, held at Chicago in 1893, and 
addressed his audience as ‘ Sisters and Brothers of America,’ a relationship was established 
between India and America ‘which has been growing Steadily ever since. Of all western 
countries America is the country which takes the greatest interest in the cause of India and 
this is the reason why India feels so much drawn towards America. A new zeal of inquisitive- 
ness has seized the Indian youth to look forward to see what is beyond the seas, and attention 


Persian affairs. 


Indians in America. 


18 drawn towards.the ‘ almighty dollar ’ land, the land of hard toil and the land -of freedom sc 
and optimism, Time was when Indian boys were sent only to England to try their chance in 


‘The paper has been 
extremely surprised to learn that the head of the above Department has issued 
a confidential circular directing all his subordinates to abstain from expressing 
sympathy with either of the combatants in the Turco-Italian War, as also from. 
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the Civil Service, the Medieal Service, or the Educational Service. The Bar in England 
had the greatest attraction for the well-to-do young men of your country who, for lack of 
anything better, became barristers and took their chance of success or failure in after-life. 
The new ruling that only graduates will henceforth be admitted to the Bar is sure to do some 
good to our young men and .we hope that others who are now debarred from joining the Inns 
of Court and are not permitted to become barristers, will turn to business or try to do some- 
thing which will do good to the country. The prospects of the English and American 
universities are quite different. Indian students go to England mainly with an object of 
getting into service. They do not gothere with the object of learning only but to try 
either to secure an appointment or to get a degree or. diploma, as in the case of medicine, 
which would help them to make their livelihood in India. Bur the young Indians who go 
over to America have no such thing 1n view. Official favour or a distant vision of Govern- 
ment service does not attract them to that distant country. Indian students go there to get 
higher education, an education which has usefulness and self-help as its sole aim. Those who 
go to England generally go with a mercenary object, if we may use the expression without 
offence, and their chief objective is a living, and they have no higher object. They may get 
some culture, but not much strength of character. But those who go to America go there 
for altogether'a better and higher object, namely, education for its own sake and self-reliance 
and strength of character. | 


“There is a strange contrast between Indian life in England and in America. Our 
young men who go to England are generally well to do, or scholarship-holders of the Indian 
Universities. But those who goto America generally belong to the middle cla8s and are neither 
rich nor scholarship-holders. ‘They depend more upon their energy than upon their purse. 
They are engaged in technical study andin the study of useful sciences and industries, and 
generally work for their living. This practice is not possible in England. No University 
freshman in England can earn his own living while he is a student. Indian students in 
England think it beneath their dignity to work for a living. They get plenty of money from 
their own people and have a very easy time while in England. But in America most of the 
Indian students support themselves. Poverty drives them to work and work begets self- 
confidence and self-reliance. They work for their bread and develop their mental faculties b 
education. By dint of manual labour Indian students earn their board and lodging and they 
do not depend upon their own people for their maintenance. They learn to support 
themselves and come to know the value of self-reliance and _ resourcefulness. This ex- 
perience is quite unknown to Indian students in England. Indian life in England is nothing 
but an academic career with many dangers and temptations. But Indian life in America is 
strenuous and gives an insight into the reality and aim of a useful life. We know of a young 
man who once quarrelled with one of the professors of a college. The unpleasantness between 
the student and the professor was due to a difference of opinion regarding some Hindu 
religious rites. Matters went so far that the student was about to be rusticated but he did not 
wait for it and suddenly disappeared and was heard of in Japan and later on in America, where he 
joined a University. He was poor but he took this daring step as he had no prospects in India. 
He was not a brilliant student in his school days but he was strong-minded. When he landed 
in the United States in 1906 he had only Rs. 15 in his pocket. He expected no help from 
home for he was a runaway and his people were too poor to afford to send him any money, 
But he worked his way through college, graduated from the college of Liberal Arts of the 
University of Washington, standing second in the University, and won a Fellowship of nearly 
Rs. 1,250 to study for the M.A. degree. He wrote on one occasion :—‘ I have been support- 
ing myself all through. I remember how I was discouraged by all in Japan, but I dared and 
came here. I have found it very easy to win the Fellowship, afd am confident that intelligent 
students of Indian Universities could do a hundred times better with less effort. I have done 
every kind of work, both easy and hard, but nothing seemed hard to me..... America is 
the land which makes men dynamic.’ This is the experience of one of the many Indian 
students who are now in America, Manual labour is their recreation and they earn their meals 
by doing every kind of work. They do not despise any kind of work if it is honest work. 
They work as waiters, dish-washers, ’bus-boys ; they work as house-cleaners, and gardeners. 
They gladly do any work for there they learn that to work is honourable. This wage-earning 
does not interfere with their studies ; on the contrary, they come back to the college refreshed. 
Here in Indian people would despise young men who do work that is generally done by menials. 
No honest work is looked down upon in America. A false pride and a false sense of dignity 
have done incalculable mischief to India. But when Indians go to America and see American, 
Kuropean and Asiatic students supporting themselves by honest labour they lay aside the 
false notions imbibed in India and work for their bread with cheerful willingness. 


The teaching of self-reliance is the greatest boon that America can confer upon us. 
Self-reliance will lead us to self-consciousness which will make us realise better ideals of 
nationalism. England may pity us, may commiserate us, but America regards us with quite 
other feelings, America is no longer known to India by mere reputation as the country of 
Washington and Emerson, but a hospitable country which is willing to teach young Indians 
the secret and success of honest labour and useful education. The dependence on favour 
and service under Government are about to make room for honest labour and energy, self- 


reliance, knowledge and hope. This is a happy augury of better things to come, the first peep 
of an approaching dawn of brightness and prosperity.” 
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(b)— Home. 


5. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 30th March 1912, publishes a 
_ leader headed “ Knock and it shall be opened unto 
Government and popular grieve yoy’ It begins by stating that the British Goy- 
sas | ernment does not turn a deaf ear to the cries of 
its nubjects, and that it is always ready to rectify its mistakes. Some 
selfish people, adds the paper, aver that Government has lost all prestige by 
annulling the Partition of Bengal, and that it was frightened at the agitation of 
the Bengalis (against the division of their province). Facts, however, tell 
quite a different tale : the reversal of the Partition constitutes proof of Gov- 
ernment’s sense of justice and its solicitude for the welfare of the ruled. It 
took the step in question out of regard for the feelings of its (Bengali) subjects, 
and this has had the effect, not of lessening, but of greatly enhancing its. 
prestige. It has immensely risen in the estimation of the people, who have 
been convinced that Government is theirs and that they should repose con- 
fidence in it. Continuing, the paper remarks that the annulment of the Parti- 
tion has added to the force. of the saying that forms the heading of this article. . 
The people have, because of it, begun to realise their rights; and blessed is 
the King whose subjects know their rights and keep him acquainted with their 
grievances. The event under reference has also shown the people that if 
Government is ever inattentive to a popular complaint, the reason lies, not in 
its unwillingness to listen to the grievance, but in’ the same not being laid 
before it with one voice, After remarking that Government has recently re- 
dressed several of their complaints, the Editor praises it for having acceded 
tothe request of the public to grant licenses to respectable persons in the 
Frontier Province to keep guns and revolvers to defend themselves against 
tribal dacoits. He then goes on to say that every popular grievance ought 
to be laid before Government, and that those who abstain from acquainting 
it with legitimate complaints do not deserve to be called loyal subjects. Gov- 
ernment follows the principle ‘“‘ Knock and it shall be opened unto you,” and 
it is to be regretted that the people should not so far have profited by this 
golden maxim. But for this, the Press Act, the (Punjab) Alienation of Land 
Act, etc., would have been repealed long ago. The British Government is just 
and never turns a deaf ear to well-founded complaints laid before it in the right 
words. 


6. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 80th March 1912, publishes a note 
Cr = under the heading “ Distinctions of race and colour 
wine higher military sp- in the Indian Army.” It says that Indians were 
assured in the Royal Proclamation of 1858 that 

they would be treated as the equals (of their British fellow-subjects). 
Again, it was announced by Lord Morley four years back that race and colour 
would not be taken into account in conferring rights on the (Indian) people. 
As a matter of fact, however, Indians are not appointed to higher military 
posts, while, not infrequently, English youths are placed above experienced and 
much older Indian officers. Next the paper quotes an extract from the Con- 
temporary Review in which Major-General H. 8. Jeffreys, ©. B., remarks 
that Asiatics are not wanting in ability and bravery. ‘The Major-General is of 
opinion, it adds, that their appointment to these posts would add to the ap- 
prehension of another mutiny. In other words, a legitimate right is being 
withheld from Indians through the imaginary fear of a second military rising. 
The apprehension is, however, wholly unfounded. Government has _re- 
versed Lord Dalhousie’s extremely cruel policy of annexing Native States, 
which had the effect of prejudicing the people (against their British rulers) and 
of‘ultimately causing excitement and unrest among a section of the Indian 
Army. The ideas of the people have also now been greatly changed, and there 
18 no longer any possibility of a repetition of the incidents of 1857. This being | 
80, Government ought to purge its mind of the above fear, which constitutes — 
a foul blot on the loyalty of its Indian forces. It should remove all distinc- 
tions of race and colour, as also every obstacle in the way of Indian niilitary — 
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officers standing on a footing of equality with their British comrades; there- 
by affording proof of its (really) being a champion of peace, justice, and 
st ere, (ee seen i es 


7. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th April 1912, has a. paragraph 
one os headed “ Effect of the modification of the Partition 
Modification of the Partition. of Bengal.” Writing about the meeting recently. 
held in the Calcutta Town Hall to consider the situation in Bengal, the paper 
remarks that the proceedings were strictly in consonance with the policy 
which Bengalis have always been following. In one breath, it adds, Gov- 
ernment was thanked for having modified the Partition; while, in the next, 
fault was found with it for the proclamation fixing the boundaries of Bengal. 
Continuing, it says that, since the Bengalis themselves have also set up an 
agitation in regard to the modification of the Partition, they cannot justly 
condemn‘the Nawab of Dacca for his presidential address at the recent annual 
session of the All-India Muslim League. 


8. The Tribune (Lahore) of 9th April 


P ° li me ° 
aa a snaiastd " 1912 has the following :— 


«The resolution of which the Hon’ble Mr. Madge had given notice for raising an 
Anglo-Indian and Eurasian regiment but which could not be brought forward on account of 
Mr. Madge’s absence, and a similar proposal in Madras have had the effect we anticipated 
of eliciting a similar demand from the Indian community. * * * The time has 
‘undoubtedly come when the situation should be squarely faced. Association with the 
Government does not mean merely seats on Legislative Councils and district and municipal 
boards but the fullest participation in every branch of the public service, civil and ‘military. 
An Indian has been appointed a member of the ,Governor-General’s Executive Council but 
there is not a single Indian Lieutenant in the army in active service, Honorary Military 
rank deludes no one. Several years ago an Indian, bearing an English Christian name and 
born of a Bengali father and English mother appeared at the Woolwich examination. His 
name and complexion misled the authorities and he passed the cadet’s examination topping 
the list. Then his parentage became known and he was politely told that he could not be 
admitted to the army. The young man then appeared at the Indian Civil Service examination 
and again took a high place on the list. We believe he is still in the Indian Civil Service. 
This policy of exclusion cannot be maintained for ever and an organised effort should be made 
for the admission of Indian cadets to the army.” 


ee : 9. The following is from the Tribune 
PI SeENON (Lahore) of 13th April 1912 :— 


“The most important resolution of the Conference was that relating to the prospects 
of Provincial Autonomy. Bengal has been reconciled to the removal of the seat of the Im- 
perial Government from Calcutta in the hope of getting a more effective voice: in the Gov- 
ernment of the Presidency. The Government of India cannot be divested of its paramount 
power, but it can delegate some of its powers to deal with purely provincial matters. This 
has been foreshadowed in the despatch of the Government of India. Provincial Governments 
as at present constituted require the supervision of the Imperial Government. But the Pro- 
vincial Governments must grow and likewise the people under those Governments. That is 
the ideal of Provincial Autonomy. The utterances of Lord Crewe in the House of Lords gave 
rise to misgivings as to the intention of the Government, but the Under-Secretary of State 
for India emphasised this aspect of the administrative changes. He admitted that this was 
an answer to the demands of the nationalist party in India. Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerji — 
in moving the resolution said its authors deliberately used the expression and used 
it in its natural interpretation, It cannot be explained away as meaning decentralisation 
of powers. The time has come to take a stand on thedespatch. There is no likelihood © 
of receding from the position that has been taken, and slow but steady progress must be the - 
order of the day.” | | 


V.—Native Socirtizs AND Reuiaious Marrers. 


10. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th April 1912, publishes an | 

ia article headed “The learned Sayad Rashid Raza 

Bored Suebis Raza, cle sta at Lahore.’ It reports that the Sayad, who has 
the NedwatalUlom® “8 °F come out to India to preside over the ensuing 
session of the Nadwat-ul-Ulema and to study, the 

educational condition of the Muhammadans of this country, stayed at Lahore 
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for a couple of days on his way to Lucknow. He could not attend 
an ing of Salman), but his private talks left no room for 


sur 


he hol dent views and ‘is a highly: enlightened and a rious man. 
He exp the opinion that:the poverty and adversity in which his oo-reli- 


gionista. were involved at present were due to their not being true followers of 
the Prophet. He also made the request that some (Muslim) societies and 
rich Muhammadans in India should each send one or two students to the 
school maintained by him in Egypt for turning out Islamic Missionaries. 
Next the paper reports that he effected a reconciliation between Maulvis 
Inshaulla and Zafar Ali Khan at the “ Nawab Palace” (residence of Nawab 
Fateh Ali Khan), and made these journalists embrace each other. On this 
occasion he also spoke most eloquently on the past greatness and the present 
(unsatisfactory) condition of ‘islam laid stress on (the desirability of) a 
revival of the said faith ; and asked the Muhammadans of Lahore to confine 


themselves solely to the devising of means for promoting unity and progress 
among their co-religionists. , 


11. The daily Zamindar (Lahore), of the 8rd April 1912, publishes a 
is ites ii cnlaniie letter headed “ The voice of M ans.” The 
~~" @orrespondent — Mr. Muhammad Abdullah, Secre- 
tary, Muslim Club, Delhi, — writes: “‘ Traitors tothe (Muslim) community, 
keep silent...... the spell is broken. ‘ Pray for the safety of (your own) cup.’ 
There is joy (here)...... It is reported that the community will soon have 
those chairs vacated which were provided by it, Sir Sayad, and the Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk (and) which have been forcibly occupied owing to your being well-to-do 
or having access to the authorities. ‘Islam’ exists and will continue to 
exist among the poor alone... Wait patiently (to see) what is to be accom- 
plished by Nathu and Gujar (i.¢., the poorer Musalmans)...... You neither 
speak the truth yourselves nor let us speak it...... Now that we have been 
ruined and have opened our lips you tell Government (lié. teach Government 
the lesson) that we are going to rebel contrary to the teachings of Islam...... 
See, Government is now inviting us (to it) and the words (Jé¢. the sound) loudly 
echo in our ears. ‘ He who asks will obtain.’.... Weshall take and it (Govern- 
ment) will give......our conduct will serve as a guide to coming generations.” 
Next the writer prays that the tongue which does not interpret “our” hearts 
may perish; that God may destroy those who retard the progress of Muham- 
madans from personal consider ations; that Musalmans may wake and distin- 
guish between good and evil ; and that they may be led by men who are true 
servants of God and model followers of the Prophet. 


12. The Sanatan Dharm Parcharak (Amritsar), of the 1st April 1912, 

The Arya Samaj has an article headed “The African speaker. ” 
. The paper reports the proceedings of an imagi- 
_ nary meeting held on All Fools’ Day to hear an address from a learned and big- 
paunched Arya speaker from Africa. The first part of the report is intended 
to condemn the shuddhi movement and to convey the idea that Dharmpal is to 
be driven out of the Arya Samaj on the unfounded allegation that he has been 
corresponding with Christians (with a view to embracing their religion) ; that 
the statements published by Dharmpal about the Gurukula are well founded ; that 
the Satyarth Parkash contains words calculated to breed feelings of (racial) 
hatred ; and that Swami Da dwas not such @ good man as the Sama} 
thinks him to have been. Keto t the speaker from Africa, he is made to say that 
the men (Aryas) whom he addresses are “women, who do not make use of 
their brains, who murder justice and are even weaker than the gentler 
sex. The words are also put into his mouth that a long time back he was told 
by a certain Arya that Swami Dayanand had been re-incarnated, but that his 
(the spéaker’s) subsequent search after the Swami had shown him that the 
above news wag false, He has since come to the conclusion that eve 
told by an Arya Samajist ehould, from the very outset, be roganded as a lie, 
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oa ae 18. The Zridwne (Lahore), of April. 9th, has 
. Matas) relations of, Hindos snd the following remarks on Sir. John Hewett’s speech 
Hovis speceh and Sir John ‘at the last meeting of the Legislative Council of 
: the United Provinces:—~- . |=. 
‘ ‘ - * > * . a‘ 


‘We have not the least desire to underrate either the importance of the question referred 
to by Sir John Hewett or the significance of the obvious duty which both Hindus and Muham- 
madans owe to their country in this connection. There can be no possible excuse fora Hindu 
or Muhammadan who does anything to widen the gulf that already separates the two communi- 
ties, and his conduct is worthy of wholesale and unreserved condemnation. But we cannot 
help observing that the responsibility for the present'admittedly undesirable and unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs lies partly with a class of European officers who have not been for several 
years past holding the balance even between. Hindus and Muhammadans. The Hindus 
complain and there is much truth in their complaint that Muhammadans are being favoured 
at their expense. Sir John Hewett referred to the duty that lay on the British rulers of India 
‘to protect the weak against the strong. This is enunciating an unexceptionable doctrine but 
we cannot help observing that in not a few districts in Upper- India generally British officials 
have interpreted it so as to substitute Hindus and Muhammadans for the words strong and 
weak respectively. This is what lies at the root of the trouble. Sir John gavethe leaders of 
the two communities very excellent and much needed advice, but it would have been only fair 
if he had also given a warning to his own officials against their open favouritism of Muham- 
madans. The question of special and racial electorates in Councils and in Municipal and 
- District Boards, has much to answer for the present exceedingly unsatisfactory state of 
the relations of Hindus and Muhammadans. So far as the Legislative Councils are concerned . 
Lord Minto is to blame for this great evil. But so far as Municipaland District Boards are 
concerned, apne ea in the United Provinces lies on the Government of Sir John Hewett. 
That highly objectionable document which was subjected to great adverse criticism in the 
Press and which in popular parance is styled as the Burn circular, is responsible for much of 
the unsatisfactory character of the relations between Hindus and Muhammadans. So long as 
" no notice is taken of the open partiality shown to. Muhammadans by a certain class of officials 
there can be no hope of improvement in the present state of things. Mischievous men who 
- find it paying to accentuate the difference at present existing between Hindus and Muham- 
madans not unoften take their cue from these official partisans. The Advocate, of Lucknow, 
brings to public notice a most disgraceful condition of affairs in the United Provinces as regards 
the mutual relations of Hindus and Muhammadans. In connection with a vacancy in the 
Legislative Council which had to be filled by election last month there were two candidates, one 
of them was Sheikh Shahid Husain, a Muhammadan gentlemen of education, culture and a 
taluqdar. The other candidate was Mr. Syed Nabiullah, a Barrister and a prominent member 
of the Muslim League. The Sheikh Sahib is one of those Muhammadans who regret the 
differences between the two communities and who wish to conciliate them. A letter was 
circulated on behalf of Syed Nabiullah, among the electors in the course of which it 
was mentioned that ‘ Sheikh Shahid Husain is Joint Secretary of the British Indian 
Association, hence to expect that he will be able to raise his voice in the Council against 
the Hindus is a sad mistake. The following facts will bear witness to this:—(1) In his 
opinion separate electorate is not beneficial to the country and nation; (2) he holds that cow- 
killing is responsible for the ruin of the country; (3) he cannot sympathise with Turks ° 
or Persians because he is under apprehension that his estates might be confiscated.’ The 
Shaikh Sahib is gondemned simply because he has sap Preps for the Hindus. The letter 
_ goes on to say, “brother, what right hag he who feels in this way got to be your representative 
in the Council? In my opinion it-is a matter of shame that he should seek the help of separate 
. electorates to which he is opposed for hig honour and it is a greater matter of shame and 
_ humiliation for yon electors that you should vote for a person who declares your electorate as 
one which clogs the progress of the country. In this election there is a great mystery which | 
should no more be i to remain shrouded. It is this, that from the time that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Jenkins made a declaration to the effect that separate electorates will continue to exist till 
such time that the Muhammadans do not themselves come to demand them, our fellow-country- 
men (bsradran-t-watan) are on the look-out for securing a majority of such Muhammadans in 
the Councils who might tell Government that they do not need separate electorates. Do not 
forget the fact that Mr. Shahid Husain will be a member of this party and that is 
the reason why the old friend of Muhammadans, Babu Ganga Varma and his 
senior, Khalifa, Sheikh Muhammad Yusuf Husain Khan, are strong canvassers of 
Mr. Shahid Husain. There wag no reason why Mr. Shahid Husain should have stood 
.for this electorate-? We need seatcely add that the ‘letter was written in Urdu and that 
the Advocate has translated it inte English. We'do not think we need make any apology for 
reproducing the letter at such lena, for we think the best interests of both Hindns and 
_ Muhammadans require that the tactics disclosed in this letter should be exposed to the right of 
day. The Advocate is guite right in regarding this letter asa specimen of the disgraceful 
_ tactics used by the friends of separate electorates in order to discredit rival candidates. The 
| letter further lays bare the objectionable methods adopted’ by a certain disreputable’ class of men 
po fan the feelings of religions animosity against the Hindus’ by means of unfounded statements 
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in order to establish the claim of sectarian electorates. We are glad to note that in this _ 
particular case the tactic in question failed to carry the day, and Mr. Shahid Husain was elected 


in spite of them. But this does not in the least counteract. their highly mischievous character. 
Among an ignorant and gullible public writings of this kind do incalculable mischief. We 
should like to know what Sir John Hewett has to say about the matter. ”’ 


VIL—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) — Police. 


14. At the conclusion ofa long communicated article on ‘Crime in the 


moe ; Punjab ’ in the issue of the Panjabee (Lahore), of 
smeniinracsdialini ith oe 9th, 1912, the following remedy is suggest- 


“The root of the evil can be removed better when the provisions of the Criminal Tribes 
Act, 1871, be applied to individuals with certain modifications. Let the provisions of this Act 
be applied to all those who are required to execute a bond for good behaviour under section 110 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, 1898. The Criminal Tribes Act should no longer be applied 
to people simply because rp happen to belong to a particular tribe, gang or class. In this 
way the innocent people of the present criminal tribes will be saved from unnecessary trouble and 
harassment. On the other hand, persons of bad reputation for whom execution of a bond for 
good behaviour is not sufficiently preventive from committing crime, will be better checked 
when the provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act are applied to them. Under the provisions of 


the Act no registered person can leave his or her ordinary place of residence without first taking 


ap peas of the nearest Police Inspector or Magistrate. Even if hé gets a leave of absence 
e is very carefully watched by the police. His route of journey and the probable date of his 
arrival at different stations is put down in his pass. A duplicate pass is sent to the place of his 
destination through all the police posts in his route. Under such circumstances it would 
become very difficult for these people to go on their nightly exearsions and thus be able to rob 
other people without any hitch or hindrance. If the Criminal Tribes Act be modified in this 
way, Seukunal criminals can be brought under thorough control of the. police, By this modi- 
fication the unnecessarily harsh aspects of this Act will also be removed. Then there will be 
less need of imposing punitive police and there will be less necessity for magistrates to be 
unduly harsh and strict to the accused. The relaxation of the provisions of the Arms Act and 
the extension of the Criminal Tribes Act, 1871, to individuals instead of tribes would be quite 
sufficient to render the increase of crime in the Province a thing of the past. Let the leaders 
in the legal profession bestow their best consideration on this suggestion, and let the people’s 
representatives in the Punjab Council take up this question in right earnest.” 


(d)—Education. 


15. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore) of 9th April 1912 :— 


“One of the resolutions passed at the Hindu Educational Conference held at Lahore 
on Saturday was to request the Government to start Model Secondary Schools for girls in 
each district of the Punjab. On this question there was much discussion and a sharp difference 
of opinion prevailed. Lala Lajpat Rai moved the resolution and his main point seemed to be 
that people as yet know little of the advantages of secondary education for girls and that 
the lead of Government agencies is necessary. While admitting the advantages of Govern- 
ment lead in the matter, many Hindus apprehend the consequences of what is called a ‘ Godless 
education for Hindu girls.’ Their point is that in the case of the boys the purely secular 
education was rendered necessary by force of circumstances which, however, do not obtain in the 
case of girls. It is apparent that Hindu nationality and home life are preserved in their purer 
form now, the credit being due to the women who are the mainstay of ancient culture and 
civilisation. If they, too, should acquire the same kind of education that boys do, there is 
apparently danger to Hindu culture and civilisation. It was considered that private echools 
teaching religion and home life were more suited than Government Model Schools which 
were, as a rule, secular, 


“ Nevertheless the resolution was passed and the public express considerable surprise 
that a man like Lala Lajpat Rai should support a form of education which is, according to 
their ideas, unnational. So far as Hindu opinion goes, there is no doubt that secular education 
is greatly disliked. The question is whether Government Schools can teach what Hindus 
want. ‘The position of the Hindus in the Punjab is moreover somewhat different from that 
of Hindus in Bengal, Madras and Bombay and, considering their environment, they cannot 
help holding rigidly to their traditional virtues of domestic life and civilisation of which 
women are the best guardians and custodians. Everything should be done not to allow 
denationalizing influences to currupt ‘Hindu women. That Government will start. separate 
echools for Hindu girls alone is out of the question, nor is it feasible that a form of religious 
and national carricula in girls’ schools will be adopted which will suit girls of all ‘nationalities 


Secondary Education for Girls. 
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and promote their individual traditions and virtues. Social ideals, moral laws and ethical 
evaithunetid ete changing as men and women come under the influence ‘of education, and 
whit girls should learn is a point which is for the parents to decide. “Whilé admitting the 
nibetesity for secondary education of girls and teaching them arts and sviences, their end 
and-aim of life caunot be ignored Secondary and collegiate institutions for girls under 
official auspices have nowhere in India been successful and it would be a marvel if they do in 
the Punjab, et ay 3 | 

“The unseemly effects of Western intellectualism grafted on oriental culture have 
often been condemned by critics in both the countries, Recently Professor Sundar Ram Iyer, 
of Madras, attributed the physical degeneracy of Hindus to un-Shastric conduct and to the 
neglect. of. restrictions in marriage. ‘The greatest sinners, in this respect,’ he declared, ‘ are 
those who have received a Western education.’ : What would be the effect if the mistakes of 
education committed in the case of men were repéated also in the case of girls? It will give 
a set back to the cause of female education itself and the present enthusiasm created in favour 
of female education will be damped by the life of the denationalized products. Recently the 
Indian residents of London organised an oriental drama in London for the dilectation of the 
English public. Episodes from the life of Buddha were re-acted, commenting on which 
Dr. Kumarasamy writes:— , | 


- “©The palace scenery and costumes were more ee: Can of Bombay Farsi drawing room than of 
ancient India. Several costumes were absolutely ludicrous, and the same was true of the dancing. Worst of 
all was the ‘ behaviour’ of the principal actors. The most simple elements of Oriental etiquette were ignored 
thronghout.. Not one (of the ladies) was shy or quiet-voiced, and their easygoing English manners made one 
hot with shame. The men were litéle better ; even Prince Siddhartha’s attitude towards Yasodhara when they 
first met seemed coarse, and when she permitted him to’ kiss her in public, the limit of outrage to Indian 

- convention was j ihe 
“And yet educated: Indians, both gentlemen and ladies, were responsible for this 
exhibition, And they are all products of the system extant. Surely Lala Lajpat Rai does 
not aim at reproducing such scenes in the- Hindu Home life in the Punjab. [he recent 
enthusiasm for the Hindu University would be meaningless were we to accept the ideals of 
education for girls accepted at the Conference last week.” : 


= 16. The following is from the 7ribune (Lahore) of 10th April 
‘The Bahawalpur College. 1912 :— 


“We have been hearing for some time that the maintenance of the Bahawalpur College 
was in doubt, but it is very difficult to get any reliable information from that State and we 
were disinclined to attach much credence to such arumour. We are now informed that a 
meeting of the State officials was held to discass the affairs of the College. The meeting was 
confidential and the staff of the college were not present. Our information is that the 
efficiency of the staff was questioned. Whether this will be followed by the change of 
the staff or the abolition of the college is still unknown, but the Council of Regency 
has a very grave responsibility in the matter. The college has been in existence for 
over twenty years and its. abolition would bring serious discredit on the Council of 
Regency. If the college has suffered it is -becanse it has not been properly main- 
tained and. very little is spent on its upkeep. The State stables cost several times as much 
as the cdllege. Bahawalpur ranks as the second State in the Punjab and it would bea 


great shame if the Council of Regency decide to abolish the college.” 


()— Miscellaneous. — 
17. The Tribune (Lahore), of 11th April 1912, publishes the follow- 
Personnel of the Town-Planning ing under headings : Layman and why not?” and 
Committee for Delhi, ‘Indian | — 


“OF the three men who are'to preside over the destiny of the new capital, one is a 
layman. This is the qualification which makes him not only a member of the Committee 
of Experts but its President. We are told the Secretary of State has taken full responsibility 
for the appointment, but no light has yet been thrown on the nature of that responsibility. 
How doés it sound that the ‘ experts’ ‘as they are called, ‘would be working under the presi- — 
dentship of a declared layman? Are we to suppose that there isa very thin line of demar- 
cation between an expert and a layman ‘in this case,.or a. layman associated with the — 
to show the relative difference between a layman and an expert? In the words of 
Mr. Montagu, Captain Swinton isa man ‘with experience of the administrative problems 
ofa great city.’ But do administrative faculties and town-planning and designing come 
under the same category? And if some one was required having administrative abilities, the 
Secretary of State might have nominated somebody who was not a layman. Captain Swinton, 
we are told, has served the London County Council for 11 years and was A-D.-C, to Lord 
Lansdowne in India. .But does the London County Council or ornamental service for a few 
yoars in India make @ man thoroughly experienced in the administrative affairs of Indian cities ? 
Khere are many Indian Civilians who have a better experience of both the country and the 
administration. We do not object toa layman coming hore to get some experience, but we 
would like to know how many such laymen are to be taken on on the Committee of Experts. 
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« # & * Jt is presumed that Indians cannot hold the responsible post of an 
architect and all Indian engineers are sent either to the Irrigation or the Public Works De- 


ment. Indian rose. of Engineering have prescribed teste and as soon as Indians pass - 
l 


Songh them they are allowed to practise the profession of an architect, engineer and a de- 
~ gigner. But what architectural training do they get in these colleges and what practical 
knowledge do they gain in the Public Works Department? No Indian ever gets any chance 
of getting any architectural training while in service. European architects are consulted and 
the secret of architecture remains with them; and when Indians are taken in they as a rule 
have a subordinate position where they have todo what the so-called European master- 
architects want them todo. The Gc~:rnment of India will sooner or later entertain the 
idea of having an Indian architect. But we are sure official records will not show any Indian 
architect, for Indians have never -been entrusted with architectural construction. Naturally 
it follows that the choice of the Government of India will fall upon an Anglo-Indian who 
is supposed to be an architect, whereas in reality he has little or no knowledge of the 
architecture which is best adaptable in India. Architecture and sculpture are living arts in 
India. The life of Indian architecture and sculpture is in evidence everywhere in India. 
Hundreds of beautiful monuments are constructed even to this day when European architec- 
ture has found such a hospitable home in India. But under the‘Bntish administration Indian 
architecture does not get its legitimate place. The time has come when this evil may be 
rectified. There are hundreds of the descendants of the Indian master-builders who made the 
Taj, but what recognition do they get now? They practise the profession of their fore- 
fathers and have chiefly to depend upon private builders, and the only reward that they get 
from the Government is a bronze medal at an exhibition! This Philistinism on the part 
of the Government is quite unpardonable and it is highly desirable that proper attention 
should be paid to the cause of Indian architecture which the Public Works Department has 
so long ignored. Let the Government appoint a committee of Indian engineers and let the 
question of architecture rest solely with them. ‘Let a few non-official members be added to give 
ideas of useful Indian architecture to these engineers and let the whole work be done by the 
descendants of the master-builders of India, who are quite numerous and follow their hereditary 
profession with little less ability. The Committee of European experts may supervise the 
whole construction with advantage, but it should leave the style of Indian architecture alone 
and look only to the requirements of the new capital.”’ 


C. STEAD, 
LAHORE : 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
The 13th March.1912. J. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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TRi-wERKLY. | 
2 | Panjabee +» | Lahore ve | Mul Chand 5 | 2,424 copies. 


» 


BI-WEEKLY. 


ati. 


3 i Observer eee | Lahore oe | Nizamend-din a 1,000 copies, 


4 | Punjab Times and Frontier 
News. 
WEEKLY. | 


" Arya Patrika eee | Lahore vee | Devi Chand 7 650 copies. 
6 | Harbinger «| Do. «+ | Darga Parshad i 800 


7 | Khalsa Advocate ve | Amritsar we: | Babadar Singh ale 163 
-- FortxieHutty. 


8 | Jijnasu o- | Lahore ++ | Ishwar Das eee 0 
MoxtTHLY. | 


9 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ve | Saraswati Nath fe 1,000 copies. 


10 | Forman Christian College} po, “ si vee 
Notes.® 


11 | Practical Medicine* ee | Delhi eD ose 


Rawalpindi _ J. BR. Thapur gee 200 as 


12 | Panjab Educational Journal! yahore a 1 Sl te : 700 copies. 

13 | Punjab Mission News ...} Do, .. | Revd. Wigram = 250 ,, 

34 | Ravi 1 Do. | | Mr. B. M. Jones is cee. 

15 | Review of Religions + | Qadian (Gurdaspur) ... | Sadr Anjuman Ahmadis, 800 copies, 
r Qadian 


16 | Science Grounded Religion... | Tahore ‘| Dev Rattan 25 
17 Teacher eee | Din Gujrat wna 1 eee 200 - 
— ga (Gujrat) Kanhays Singh 


. 


f 


Dalty. ¢ 
18 | Akhbar-i-’Am oe | Lahore vee | Govind Sahai 4 680 copies. 
29 Paisa Akhbar eee Do. pee Abdul Asiz oes 1,011 a) 
20 Watan eee | Do. io Muhammad Insha Alla eee eee 


21 Zamindar ese Do. eee Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. eee oe6 
Bt-WEak tr. | 


#2 | Vat ERE iit ve | Abdul Auiz ‘i 1,970 copies: 
EEKLY. : : | 

33 | Afghan vot | Peshawar we | Saiyid Muhammad Abdalla 500 copies. 

24 | Abl-i-Hadis » | Amritesr oe Sanealle von 25 

25 | Ahlawalia Gazette wo! Do. we | Lehna Singh a 500 ,, 

26 | Al-Moin wt Do. ‘oa | Mohraj-nd-din a 

a7 | Army News oe | Ladhiana vee | Hira Ta) & Co. i 1,300 copies. 

28 | Arorbans Gazette wo] Amritear — - ‘| labh Singh ve ae 

29 | Arya Gazette oo | Eahore ... | Bhowani Das 4 

$0 | Dadar | Tn [OQndion, Gurdaspur District] Muhammed Sadiq | 
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BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 20TH APRIL 1912—-CoNTINUED. 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


: 
: | No. Name. Locality. . Name of Publisher. Circulation. - 
} ene URDU—comniNuED. ¢ 
i WERKLY—continued. ) 
i \ ai | Bharat ... | Jallundar ... | Thakur Sheoratan Singh eee 
é | 82 | Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana «ee | Salyid Muhammad oe 1,825 copies. 
i | $3 | Curzon Gazette . | Delhi ... | Mirza Hairat ons lll, 
| | q 34 | Delhi Gazette*® ro. | Do. Sajjad Husain oes 200 » 
| 4 85 | Edward Gazette* , | Abbott-abad ... | Muhammad Latif 200 » 
1 | 86 Hakam ,» | Qadian, Gurdaspur District| Yakub Ali eee 900 . 
| 4 $7 | Haq vee | Delhi .. | Wasim Ali ee WO. 
3 38 Haq Pasand ,.. | Amritsar | ... | Ram Nath “i $82 ,, 
i ; 89 | Hindu , | Lahore Hari Lal Sharma z 
| | | 40 | Hindustan io | oe ... | am Sarn Dutt ie 8,070 copies. 
| i} 4) | Indar ni ... | Dharm Pal, B.A. a al 
\ | : 42 | Islam Do. ... | Abdul Latif 200 copies. 
I 43 | Thang Sial w.. | Thang ... | Prabh Dyal ba 2,262 , 
44 | Kapurthala Akhbar as Kapurthala -., | Hamid Husain jen 155, 
{ 45 | Loyal Gazette , | Lahore ... | Amar Singh . oc a0, 
| | | 46 Lytton Gazette vee | Delhi ... | palaki Das a 1,000 _ ,, 
i 47 | Milap® ee. | Lyallpur ,.. | Jawahar Lal 
é 48 | Millat ,.. | Lahore ... | shuja Ulla she 1,500 copies. 
| , 49 | Mister Gazette — a ... | Ali Bakhsh ae 
| 50 | Munir ... | Shang Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh m0 Cl 
| 51 | Musalman ve. | Amritsar Vee | Sana-ulla oe MO , 
62 | Nur ... | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Mahammad Yusaf eee 200» 
| _ $3 | Nur Afshan ... | Uudhiana ». | Bevd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 600 ,, 
} 54 | Paisa Akhbar . | Lahore »», | Abdul Aziz ove. 8377 
| 55 | Parkash oe ». | Krishan ae .°. ga 
aii 56 | Punjab Advocate .» | Mianwali ... | Karm Chand, Bahl ta 1,000 ,, 
57 | Punjab Samachar v- | Lahore .»» | Hira Lal eee 705 (iy, 
58 | Rajput Gazette ae ... {Thakur Sukhram Das... 650 x 
9 ones Gazette and Sada-| Do. ... | Din Muhammad . 500 
60 | Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 1» | Bahawalpur ... | Maulvi Ata Ullah sed 392 —C«,, 
i 61 Ditto oo» | Rewari » | Safdar Hussain 4, -200 , 
ji | 62 | Sanatan Dharm Prachargk,,, | Amritsar vee | Hulia Ram <- 200 
f | 63 | Shanti | eo | Rawalpindi eos.| fishan Chand Mohan i. .. 300 
a 64 | Sialkot Paper vos | Sialkot .. | Todar Mal se 600» 
| 65 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar .. | Thelam -» | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad’ 450", 
__66 Tahzib-ul-Niswan vee | Lahore cal Mumtgz Ali jes 240 gy 


— —— 
4 


*Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 20ra APRIL 1912—concrupxp. 


~~ 


Name of Publisher. 


| 


URDU—concLupeD. 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
Victoria Paper 

Wafadar* 

Wagqt 
Watan 
Zamindar 
FoRTNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachar 
Kam Dhenu 
Mohyal Gazette 
PERSIAN. 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
URDU. 


4 


Sialkot 
Lahore 
Do. 


y 


Lahore 
Ludhiana 


Kala, Jhelum District 


Kabul 


SEES SS 


Circulation. 


Gian Chand oes 
Fazal-ud-din ove 
Ali Husain <4 
Muhammad Insha U lah... 
Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, ... 


Ram Chand vee | 


Daulat Ram eee 
Mehta Sham Das ove 


Abdul Khalik ove 


MonTHLyY. 
76 | Arorbans Parkash «+ | Lahore ee | Salig Ram oe 200 copies. 
77 | Arya Musafir ee | Jalundur .. | Wazir Chand a 1,300 ,, 
78 | Jauhar eo | Amritsar eee | Muhammad Ismail Khan mm . 
79 Kakezai Social Reformer ... | Lahore eos | Fazl Din ove 
S06 | Makhzan ve | Delhi oo. | Abdul Kadir see, 4,000 , 
81 | Rafiq ... | Lahore s+ | Charinji Lal on 600 , 
82 | Sadho oi ww | Sheobart Lal ra 500 
83 | Martand eo | Do. eo | Kanhya Lal eos 250 
84 | Raghbir Patrika xe | Do. ee | Prab Dial oe 500 
85 | Zaban® re | Delhi ». | Hamid Hasain “ 600 4 

GURMUKHI. 

WEEKLY. 

86 | Khalsa Sewak ... | Amritsar ++» | Jiwan Singh ‘as 1,000 copies, 
87 | Punjab Reporter*® oe. vo» | Ganda Singh ove ace 
88 | Punjabi Surma f... | Lahore » | Gian Chand ove 1,000 copies 


* Not received during the week. 
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1.—Pournics, 


’ - (a)-——Foreign. 


1. The Observer (Lahore), of the 13th 


- “The Tareo-Italian War. April 1912, has the following on “The War and 
| mediation ’’ :— Pato sss ; 


“ A telegram from Reuter’s Constantinople correspondent, dated the 10th instant, 
states that the Powers ‘are agreed as to the terms of the request to the Porte with : 

to the termination of the Turco-Italian War. They will point out: the desirability of peace 
in the interests of Europe generally, and request the Porte to signify the conditions on which 
it is prepared to terminate hostilities in view of the offer of the Powers to mediate.’ This 


awakening of the Powers to the necessity of peace is really wonderful. At the outset of. 


the War when the Porte repeatedly requested the Powers to dissuade Italy from her mad 
and criminal adventure, the Powers turned a deaf ear to the Ottoman proposals. As long as 
there was a hope of Italy’s success, mediation seemed to be undreamt of. But now. when 
it has become impossible for Italy to retreat with honour, when summer is approaching and 
Italy going to reap the fruits of her crime in the scorching heat of Tripoli and through the 
patriotic valour of the Arabs, the Powers have ‘realised the desirability of peace in the 
interests of Europe.’ The only condition on which the Porte should be prepared to term? 
nate hostilities is the evacuation of the Ottoman dominions in Africa by the Italian forces. 
If the Powers are not prepared to mediate on this condition, the Powres should keep their 
mediation to themselves. Surely the interests of international morality, the interests of the 
Sultan as the spiritual head of Islam, the interests of the preservation of the weaker Powers 
in the world joined together, ought to over-ride the supposed interests of Europe.” 


2. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 6th (received on the 16th) April 

ey ea 1912, has an article headed “Islam—I.” After 
referring to the past greatness of Musalmans, 

as also to the recent happenings in Morocco, Tripoli, and Persia, the paper 
dwells on the present unsatisfactory condition of Muhammadan kingdoms. 
After having expelled the Prophet’s followers, it adds, from its south-western 
part (? Spain) and weakened their hold on the south-east corner ( ? Turkey), 
(Christian) Europe is now determined to drive them out of Persia and North 
Africa also, and to bring all the four quarters (of the globe) under its own 
sway. The time for the West to realise its wishes is near at hand, while the 
revengeful zeal it has been displaying in destroying the greatness of Islam 
should teach a lesson to those (Muhammadans) who have eyes tosee. Noone 


can read the future, but the existing circumstances give no hope of a revival. 


of Islam. Next the paper urges Muhammadans to be up and doing. 


Continuing its remarks in its issue, dated the 1Uth April 1912, the 
ow observes that Japan’s successes against Kussia have had no effect on the 


slamic world, and that the West is as ready to profit by the weakness of 


Muslim (Jit. Oriental) nations as ever. The British Government is undoubt- 
edly engaged in mending matters out of regard for the feelings of crores 
of: its Muhammadan subjects, (but) the future is, however, on the knees of 
the gods, The recent happenings in Tripoli, Persia and Turkey have led an 
eminent statesman to predict that the world is about to witness a stupendous 
change. It is evident that this change can never be beneficial for Muham- 
madans, Its result will be that Muslim countries will, generally speaking, 
pass into the hands of non-Muhammadans. Should Musalmans sacrifice them- 
selves at the altar of European diplomacy and (passively) await their end, or 
should they devise means-to save themselves? They can, if they will, regain 
their lost greatness even now with the aid of the Quran. This, however, 
réquires unbounded courage, perseverance, true zeal, and honesty: of pi ‘ 
. nation of traitors and loquacious flatterers has never as yet achieved 
FOpTess& 3 7 


/ 


| 8. The following is from the Tribune 
vial pokey emmataze and Imper (Lahore) of 19th April 1912 :— 


“ The comments that have appeared in the Mebvitmtniilen newspapers throughout 
India with reference to the state of affairs in Turkey, Tripoli and Persia and the numero : us” 
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“ 


public meetings that have been held in all parts ef India by Muhammadans in order to give 


expression to their views regarding the ‘Furco-Italian hostilities and the intervention of Russia 


bh ised a question of some importance as to how far Indian Muhammadans can 
pe ae influence the pcliey of Great-Britaift as regards her relations with foreign powers. 
kn the British Press and in influential European circles in this country the view taken is that 
in. regulating her foreign relations with great’ Powers Great Britain cannot. ‘ possibly. Pay 


near yard to the feelings-of her Indian subjects.’ It is held that considerations whic 
ht'to'regulate and‘control the foreign poliey of Great Britain have nothing whatever 


to do with and are quite apart from the interests of His Imperial Majesty’s Indian subjects. 
It may be eapalene’ whilst on this point that, the largest section.of.the population of India, 
wis:; the Hindasg, have no particular or personal interest in the foreign. poliey.of Great Britain. 
‘With the Muhammadans of India, however, the case is quite different.- They. have -a great 
and:a ‘personal interest in Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. The ruler of the. former country 
they regard as the protector and the guardian of the sacred places of Islam in Arabia, and’ in 
the affairs of Persia their interest 18 dictated by the fact that the Persians are of the same | 
relipion’as themselves. Twenty years ago the Muhammadans of Indis-did not take any active 
personal interest in the affairs of the Mubammadan countries. outside Indis,, But a: vast 


change has occurred since then. The Pan-Islamic propaganda, which seekg to unite all followers 
of ‘Islam in one common brotherhood, is responsible for the existing condition. of affsirs.. The 
propaganda in question bas very rapidly spread all over India during the past ten years. It is 


quite true that'so far its adherents are ‘confined to what are known as the educated and 


fhe articulate classes among Muhammadans. So far as the best interests of India are con- 
cerned the spread of the Pan-Islamic propaganda cannot but be viewed with alarm and anxiety. 
There is no link more binding than that of progreonnn | of religion, and history shows 
that religious fanaticirm is always strong enough to override all bonds of prudence, wisdom 
and policy. It is well-known that once religious passions are roused, there is no knowing the 
length to which thirgs may proceed. Once men’s minds are swayed by religious sentiment, 
it is very difficult for them to discriminate between what is wise and desirable and what is 
not. The conduct of a section of the Muhammadan population of India with reference to the 
Turco-Italian. hostilities and the Russo-British intervention in the affairs of Persia is an 


jnstance in point. Ethnologically, politically and socially the Muhammadans of India have 


nothing whatever to do with the Turks, Afghans, Arabs and the Persians. There is no 


eaffinity of race, language and literature among them. In the very large majority of cases 


the Muhammadans of India are the descendants of the Hindu converts of Islam. With the 
Hindus they have everything in common. They belong to the same race, and speak the 
game language. They have common disabilities and suffer from common grievances. Their 
best interests require that they should live like brothers and d neighbours. For many 
years they did so, and their conduct never gave ground for complaint. But since the initiation 
of the Pan-Islamic propaganda things have undergone a complete change. Some Muhamma- 
dans have begun to think that their best interests are centred in Arabia, Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan and that with the Hindus their relations should be marked by nothing but 
antagonism, conflict and irritation. This-is a very deplorable state of affairs, and Muhamma~ 
dans have for a number of years been encouraged by a section of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
to persist in their antagonism against the Hindus. They have been told that their interests 
are not common with the interests of the Hindus and that they have their own needs and 
requirements which are different from and even conflicting against those of the Hindus. This 
fnischievous policy has done its work. The Pan-Islamic propaganda, which owes. its force’ to 
religious fanaticism, has greatly helped and furthered it. The Muhammadans have had their 
heads filled with an-idea that K te are an Imperial race, and that their historic importance 
demands that they should recelve specially favoured treatment from the British Government. 
So long as this policy mg resulted in widening the gulf that separates the’ Hindus aud. the 
Muhammadans in India from each other, it was not of much consequence to the Anglo-Indian 
Press in India. Indeed they were glad that it was succeeding and thereby preventing that 
coalition between Hindus and Muhammadans which is so essential to the political advaneement 
of the country. But it has had unfortunately other and more serious c uences, It has in 
a way recoiled pon its promoters, The: Huropeans: and Anglo-Indians. who engouraged the 
Mubamadans in their antipathy to the’ Hindus now find that they are in‘ danger of being 
hoisted with their own petard. They have hegun to find that-their chickens have now come 
home to roost. Men whose minds have been - filled with vague and false notions of ‘ historic 
_ Importance,’ who find it difficult to give up their. agreeable dreame of empire and dominion, 
have begun actually to dictate to Great. Britain as to how she.should r te her: foreign 
poliey.. Thig demand or dictation has - by.no means been confined to the i Becky 
fanatical among the Muhammadans. It has been put forward in responsible quartera. and 
embodied in repregpntations. sent. up -by- responsible organisatious représenting Muhamma- 
dans, These representations opened the eyes of the writers in Anglo-Indian newspapers and 
they gave the Muhammadans a rather stiff lecture as regards their duties and loyalty to the 
Government of India. Thé Pigneer-of Allahabad, which had taken an active part.in eneourag, 
ing Muhammadane to adopt a separatist. propaganda and which had even winked at the : 
7 the Pan Arr igen oem ree was the first pare to rate the Muhammadans for their pres 
Dsions whic at paper no hesitation in characterising as p terous and. impossible. 
The Muhammadans had a rather mde awakening. Nota fiw of then bad thei eyes opened 
and saw the fools’ paradise they had been living’in for so many yeats, eles 


a5 


She Pioneer was angry thatthe’ Mahammadana of Injia, had ventured: at all” to 
criticise the foreign policy of Great. Britain. The Right Hon’ble Syed Ameer Ali, O.1:E., 
who had for jeand beh patted on the back by the Pioneer as the most sensible and represent 
ative an in. Indiay, wae quickly denounced by’ the samie ‘newspaper as-an irrespon- 


‘sible vernment... The’ Muhatimadan n rs in” Indih 


narantee the independence 

Sy. Tripoli Public : meetings - of country put terward the 
eame-demands. Similar requests were made in: the representations sent on the: subject by 
Salem League and, other: Mubanimadan societies of ‘a representative character, | 
forward were absurd and preposterous, and that in its estimation the independence of Persia 


and Turkey was net. worth the bones of ‘a Grenadier Guardsman. 


- Now that the crisis has passed, the. Zimes has turned round and.is-again endéavouring 
to palaver the Mahammadans of India. It says, ‘ for. while.the permanence: of Muhantmadas 
rile omnnot be guaranteed either in the Turkish Empire or-in Persia by Britain or‘asy other 
alien power, Britain’s strength alone maintains the conditions: in which Muhammadan: rufe 
may, yet’ survive, while Britain’s weakness would involve its inevitable collapse.” Completely 
forgetting what the Times wrote only a few months ago, it asks : ‘ Have Indian Muhammadans 

real reason for believing that the recent course of our poliey shows less than our usual 
strong respect for the interests they have at heart.’ The writer seeks to justify its previous 
remarks by pointing out that ‘ British policy may not always-have chosen the. best immediate 
methods to secure this end, but the sincerity of its purpose at least should never have been 
in doubt. Only inadequate information, coupled with an ineomplete grasp of the difficultiés 
-which the Persian situation presents, can indeed explain the suspicious of British action 
which many Indian Muhammadans have felt.’ The writer goes on to explain: ‘ but though 
the opportunities presented to our diplomacy must vary from time to time, its general purpose 
is plain enough ; for while the internal regeneration of the Ottoman Empire must depend on 
its own efforts alone, the history of the revolution of 1908 is there to show how deeply and 
sincerely British sympathies are engaged in the success of the new régime.’ The Times 
goes on to clinch its argument by saying ‘ we have not only a special interest in. the Muham- 


madan system, wherever it extends, but we alone of all the Western Powers have something © 


—- and indeed surpassing, the Turkish Empire’s- wide diversity of creeds. and races 
to control. Indian Muhamm may feel at times that British policy with its manifold 
interests is liable to overlook their sentiments and claims, but a deeper insight would assure 
them that British interests and theirs are inseparably intertwined? - Itis breathing hot and 
cold of this kind, which in reality does not signify anything, which is responsible: for the 
‘swollen heads’ to which we owe the irresponsible Muhammadan criticism of British foreign 
policy, more especially when it touches Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan.” o 


With reference tothe above-mentioned quotations from the London 


Times the Observer (Lahore), of 13th April 1912 publishes the following under 
the heading “The Zimes on the Indian Muslims” :— | | 


“The London Temes is nothing if not authoritative, and its views on the topics of the 
day have ever commanded respect. An issue of it to hand by’ the last mail publishes a very’ 
important article on ‘Indian Muhammadans and Imperial. policy,’ which we reproduce’ in 
another. column, as it deserves the closest attention of every educated Indian Muslim ‘who: 
takes any interest in the advancement of his people and their policy in: matters’ political.’ 
This article, which we take as an index of the feeling of the ruling race‘ and their-attitude: 
towards the feelings and ‘sentiments of our co-religionists in this country, -will be. enthusiasti+ 
oally : weloomed in Muslim: circles as evidencing the great’ regard of the British race for. 
“Muslim sentiments and claims’ and constituting an expheit declaration of the ‘ inseparable” 
ee: Muslim and. British interests, The significance of the sentiments to which the 
Times ven.emphatic utterance is enhanced all the more-by the fact that their publication’ 
almost coincided. with the great speech of the Viceroy at the last meeting of the Imperial: 
Legislative Council, wherein His Excelleney showed In. formulating Imperial. | 
British! statesrhen did not overlook Muslim feeling, and-that in shapi England’s datak, 
towards the: Muslim world in general due weight was given to. the’ wishes of the: Kings. 
rw yyded ‘Muhammadan: subjects... Nor are we the less grateful for the 7imes’ declaration 


“* there is much in this new (Muslim) activity’ which is by no means regretted * by the. 


Tymes and therefore by.the spokesmen aud representatives of Great. Britain: It is, m 

rd matter wethes satisfaction to us to find this powerful exponent: of English opinion: 
e salient 

paragraph, the rae for’ the mnie omer of the A pen or spa eq 

rare, tring insight:-’ We: highly appreciate the encouraging words and the sympathetia tone of 

She who ¢ article ; while the definite declaration-of English policy is even more welcome.” 
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+ he Bhe Observer (Lahore), of the 17th April 
‘The Khedive’ as Khalifs of 1919, has the following :— ! . 


«The Fortnightly Review, in the course of a mischievous article | sting the col- 


‘lusion of the British Ministry in the Italian raid on ‘Tripoli, has indulged in day-dreams 
‘about the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. It is the earnest wisti and heartfelt prayer 
‘of the Musalmans that the Turks ‘as a nation may again become the true sons of Islam, and 


the Osmanli Sultans continue to be the spiritual heads of Islam. But if God wills otherwise, 


even then the dreams of the journal about the Khedive'being recognised as a Khalifa will not 


be realised. There can be no forcing of the will in spiritual affairs,’ and no one can compel 
the Musalmans to recognise the nominal ruler of Egypt as the Khalifa.” — ! at 


5. The following is from ‘the : Observer 
(Lahore), of 17th April 1912 :— 


“The blue-book on Persian affairs, referred to by Reuter, shows that. -while Sir 
Edward Grey was at least a party to the dismissal of Mr. Shuster he tried to curb the im- 
petuosity of Muscovite chauvinists who were clamouring for a Russian occupation of Teheran. 
The British Foreign Secretary animadverted in eg language on the despatch of the 
Russian ultimatum to Persia and on the non-withdrawal of Muscovite troops when Persia 
had complied with the demands of Russia. Moreover, though suggesting that Persia 
should be asked not to appoint foreign advisers without the consultation of the two Legations, 
Sir Edward Grey explicitly told the Russian Ambassador in London that if further far-reach- 
ing demands were made without consultation with Great Britain, the Convention might 
eome toanend. Thus the fear of the effect that Russian aggression might have on the 
Muhammadan world and in India led Sir Edward Grey to urge the moderation of the 
Russian demands. But these and similar considerations, we think, must have weighed with 
the British Government had there been no ‘Anglo-Russian Agreement. It is indeed not im- 
possible that if Russia had in that eventuality followed the policy that she has pursued for 
the last two years, Great Britain might, in her own interests, have called upon Russia to 
leave Persia alone. Let us, however, hope that Persia will no more be subjected to indig- 
nities at the hands of Russia and that the Muscovite troops will clear out at an early 
date.” cee x | 


6. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 10th April 1912, has a note 
| . headed “The British Empire Commercial Com- 
ae” MyM Commercial Commis- mission.” Adverting to the appointment of a 

Royal Commission to enquire into the commercial 
resources of the British Empire, the paper regrets that there should not bea 
single Indian among the members of the Commission. The high position, it 
adds, which India occupies in the British Empire on the seore of the : vastness 
of its industrial and commercial resources, imperatively demands that its trad- 
ing community should also be represented on the Commission. | 


oe (b)—Home. | ciao 
7. The Jhang Sial (Shang), of the 6th April 1912, publishes an 


ee article headed’ “‘ Lord Hardinge’s desire has been 
nant PE ON,  yealised.” - His Lordship, it says, plainly told the 


Bombay Muslim League on his arrival in India that favours to one community 


meant corresponding disabilities to another. His wofds made it clear, adds 
the paper, that he wished Hindus and Muhammadans to regard themselves as 
equals and to claim no superiority ‘over each other. After remarking that his 
desire was highly auspicious for India, it observes that the result has been that 
Musalmans have left off asking for separate representation and the like. Con-- 
tinuing, it says that Lord Curzon and Lord Minto created an impassible gulf 
between Hindus and Muhammadans ‘by respectively - partitioning Berigal and 
conferring political importance and the right of separate representation’ on the 
latter community. This conduct on the part of these Viceroys laid the British 
Government open to the charge of following a policy of ‘ Divide and rule,” 
and of consequently promoting’ ‘strife between the followers of Islam and 
Hinduism. Lord Hardinge has, however, removed this: mistaken impression ; 
and has convinced the Indian public that: Government wishes Hindus ‘and 
Muhammadans to live in and is solicitous for the welfare of India. If 


‘His Excellency also had followed the policy of his’ two immediate predoneteies 


a misunderstanding extremely dangerous for both India and her present 
masters would have arisen, Lord Curzon and Lord Minto, undermined the 
foundations of British rule in India, but Lord Hardinge has. placed. them’ 


be +f 


on. a firm ‘ rook. 


ment. 1 would have been unable to exist (in n India) much longer... Lords 


Curzon and Minto wished to benefit England by involving Indians in ruin 


and sufferings; but the present Viceroy delved to strengthen British rule- by 
making her children prosperous. - Be fyred the paper approves of His Excelleney’ “ 
policy, which, it says, has P ght successfulin composing racial — 
and re-establishing peace in the country. | 


8. The Hillat (Lahore), of the 5th Liasilved on the 15th) A ril 1912, 
eee ot, nas.an article headed “ Great Britain an Muham- 
madans.” The paper. begins by referring’ to the 

great help which the British Government rendered to Turkey 
Russia in 1877. Next it praises England for her work in Egypt, as also for 
her conduct in having prevented rm Ong blockading Jedda and Yembu. 
Continuing, it reports that a few months back a highly-placed British officer 


in the Foreign Office assured an influential Muham rais that England | 


would never allow Russia to take Persia, and that if the Turks continued 
gaining victories in Tripoli, she would not. let the Powers force Turkey (to 
cede Tripoli to Italy). Again, every Muhammadan in India knows, or ‘eaant 
to know, how lanvely the British Government has been safeguarding the 
rights of his co-religionists against the (Hindu) majority. Where is, then, the 
Musalman who would not call Government a true friend’ of Islam? 


9. Fhe Zamindar (lahore), of the 9th April 1912, publishes an 

Muslim article headed “ The Liberal party: Is it a danger- 
politics, 99 

- ous thing?” It begins -by quoting a remark by 

Shams-ul-Ulema Maulana Shibli, who says that the time has come when the 

Liberal section: of the (Muslim) sienna should. separate itself from the 

Conservative party. Next the paper. contends that liberalism does not mean 

extremism, and that its followers are not given to hatching secret -plots 

against Government. Continuing, it says that Indian Musalmans form two 

parties, one of which consists of Conservatives... These men are averse to 


moving with the times, refrain from laying the real feelings of (their). com- 


munity before Government, consider it seditious to criticise the mistakes made 
by the authorities or to take exception to improper official doings, regard it 


as a serious mistake to carry on even constitutional agitation, | im wwe 


follow (dé. worship) leaders who are connected with Government and, 

access to the authorities, can speak nothing betokening courage and Ber shen 
The other party favours the opposite course, and does not follow the lead of 
title-holders or of men closely associated with Government, whose position 
ae them from plain-speaking. Both parties are, however, thoroughly 
to.Government. Indeed the existence of extremists among the Pro- 
abet followers in India is impossible. The Muslim League voices the senti- 
ments of Conservative Muhammadans, but their Liberal brethren desire that 
it should work on liberal lines, and that those of its members whom their 
present. ¢r9 ion prevents from acting with courage should sever . their connec- 
ay with it, seeing that they.stand in the way. of its rendering satisfactory 
political services. ra the entire Muhammadan' community. ‘In the other event, 
_adds.the paper, Liberal Muhammadans should separate themselves from ‘the 
- Qonseryatives and should establish a society of their own, which should’ have 
a high ideal, display: zeal in rendering political services to the community, 
saute a“ political taste.’ among. Muhammadans, and teach them to resort: to 
constitutional agitation in demanding (their) rights. ‘Our friends and elders 
may, however, rest satisfied-in every. way’’. that. the society will not bewa 
secret: or seditious organisation ; that it will follow a. policy. of pbtelien anf, 

moderation ; and that.it will never transgress the bounds o law. es 


headed! “What ‘does’ “Liberal “Party, mean?" ‘Some 


‘Like. the:latter) the former also wished to keep India under. 
England. for ever, but they-sought to gain that object with the aid ry despotism. 
History, however, plainly and loudly says that no Government which practises 
oppression on. its subjects. can maintain itself for any length of time. If Lord 
Gerdinge had followed in the footsteps of his predecessors, the British Govern- 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 9th Apel 1919, ublishes a Lenderotte 
’ Muhamiadan. 
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enthusiasts, it remarks, have started a-discussion on the formation of a’ Liberal 
Party (among Musalmans) and evince-unusual interests in politics. They are 
welcome, it adie, to launch:a radical and.extremist party.into existence; but they 
should, for God’s sake, discontinue speaking ill of their fe gerne ; who ‘value 
the boons conferred by Government (on the country) and employ respectful 
language in demanding farther rights. Itis not gentlemanly on their part 
to taunt these’ men with being sycophants and with hankering after honorific 
titles. They: should, moreover, state what new politics has been discovered 
by them and how it isso antagonistic to the present (Muslim) politics that a 
new (political): party must be brought into existence. Enthusiasm and harsh 
language alone cannot constitute Liberalism, while Radicalism can confer no 
benefit on Indian Muhammadans in their present condition. 


a ae eee ae 10. The following is from a leading article 
. Muslim interests in Bengal. = of the Olserver (Lahore), of the 17th April 
1912 :— 


“A very important letter has been addressed by the Honorary Secretary of the London 
Branch of the All-India Muslim League to the India Office, wherein the attention of the 
Secretary. of State has been prominently invited to certain aspects of the re-organisation of 
Bengal, to Muslim anxiety in connection therewith, and to the necessity of safeguarding 
Muslim interests in the United Provinces and of taking steps so that Musalman development 
in Eastern Bengal may not be retarded by the administrative changes. The representation 
in question is so well argued and it so correctly sets forth the Muhammadan stand-point, 
that we have not the slightest hesitation in according support to its contents and joining 
our voice to that of the League, in the hope that now that Muslim apprehensions have been 
specifically detailed, the Secretary of State will consider them in a spirit of sympathetic 
earnestness. The interests involved are so vital and the issues at stake so momentous that 
the greatest possible care is essential in dealing with the whole problem and. in avoiding 
the upsetting of the.racial balance in favour of one party or the other.” 


ee % * + * . * 


V.—Native Socretres aNp RELIGIOUS MATTERS, 


| : 11. The following is from the Observer 
Re ahr lly Se oda (Lahore), of 13th April 1912 :— | 


“The last anniversary of the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore, has been remark- 
able, as we stated m our last, not.only for the excellence of the mental, moral and religious 
pabulum provided for by the-different speeches, sermons and poems, but also for the unprece- 
dented number of people that attended its sittings and the enthusiasm that prevailed through- 
out the duration of the ‘national festival.’ No. one whose views are not jaundiced 
personal or party prejudice could have left the anniversary without feeling proud of the 

ucational awakening that is gradually coming over Muslim Punjab. A few individuals, 
it is true, did not afford the Anjuman the assistance that could have well been expected from 
them. The fact is very much to be regretted. As the Paisa Akhbar says, it is most un- 
fortunate that the desire for personal aggrandisement and selfish motives should lead some 
people to try to damage highly useful and much . needed institutions like the Anjuman-i- 
Himayat-i-Islam, But some gentlemen, we are deeply grieved to find, are now glorying in 
the fanciful idea that the subscriptions realised at the last anniversary were less than those 


collected a year before. Nothing is farther from facts; but then any stick is good enough 
with which to beat the Anjuman ” * % : 


12. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 10th April 1912, has a leader 
i headed “Mr. Henry Martin and Mr. Muhammad 
Islamia Colleve, *«Shafi.” “It publishes a reswmé of a lecture deliver- 

- ed by Mr. Henry Martin, Principal of the Local 
Islamia College, on the evening of the 6th instant, under the presidency of the 
Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi. The speaker remarked, among other things, 
that, although he was a Christian, he did not believe Christ to have been. the 
son of God ; that he did not mind if this led to his. being calléd a Muhamma- 
dan; and that the Prophet. had ‘learnt: different things from’ Christianity, 
Judaism, etc. Commenting on the last. statement the paper remarks that 
if this had been ‘really the case Islam would not have taken such deep root 
as. it hasdone,. Europe, it adds, wishes to uproot. Muhammadans, but it is 
unable to do so and can only gnash its teeth. After remarking that if. the 
Muhammadans of to-day (lit. we) acted up to the Quran they could become what 


early Musalmans: were; it finds fault with Mian Muhammad Shafi for having | 


_ said. in his concluding: remarks ‘If we can be Christians in spite -of (our) 
being unitarian Muhammadans, we are such Christians no doubt (sic.).”” In 
conclusion, it opposes the idea of the Prophet’s followers calling themselves 
Muhammadan Christians. | | oe eee | 


18. The Bharat (Jullundur), of the 5th April 1912, publishes a 


- paragraph headed ‘“‘Inconsiderate treatment of 
Maharishi Dayanand’s picture,’ Not long ago, 
| says the paper, a Sikh at Nankana tore up a picture 
of Swami Dayanand (vide paragraph 19 of Selections No. 48 of 1911). It now 
understands that, recently, Sardar Gurdas Singh, of Rawalpindi, gave a building 
to. be. used as & boarding house in connection with the Khalsa High School. The 
building contained a picture of the Swami, but the Sikhs who occupied the 
same—or some of them—cut out the eyes in the likeness. After stating that 
the Sardar was very angry at -this, the paper enquires whether Sikhs are not 
endangering the public peace by acting in this manner. It adds that the 
silence of the responsible Sikhs in the matter makes the Arya Community 
think that they do not reprobate doings of the above description. 


j Insult to Swami Dayanand’s pics 
ure. 


_ [4, The Indar (Lahore), of the 5th (received on the 15th) April 1912, 
Th has a leader headed “The mission of the Arya 
e Arya Sama). ° : 99 . 

Samaj and universal peace—I.”’ After calling 
Swami Dayanand the “Prince of Peace,” the paper deplores the present 
condition of the Arya Samaj, saying that that Society is at loggerheads with 
Hindus, Sikhs, Muhammadans, and Christians; and has managed to forfeit 
the sympathy of Government. It then goes on to-remark that, if the chapters 
of the Satyarth Parkash, in which harsh words have been used in respect of 
Islam and Christianity were deleted, the relations between Aryas and other 
communities would undergo a change for the better. The first (dé. old) 
edition of the book did not contain these chapters. and its author would have 
expunged them (from subsequent editions), according the same treatment to 
the strong language employed in it towards other (non-Arya) faiths also. 
Death, however, prevented him from doing so, while “those who came after 
him,” not understanding the spirit which moved him, made additions to the 
Satyarth Parkash “ which set the religious world on fire’’ and converted the 
Arya Samaj into a house of unrest. Next the paper refers to the differences 
between the Sikhs and Aryas, and promises to resume its remarks on some 
future occasion. 


ovens 15. The following is from the Harbinger 
ae (Lahore) of 14th April 1912 :-— | 


“There are now-a-days so many men qualified to preach the Vedic religion at Arya 
‘Samaj anniversaries that it is quite useless for the Samajes to depend on the Pratinidhi Sabha 
for the supply ef preachers. Paid preachers are unable to tell out their heart. A few days 
before holding anniversaries, the Samajes should notify in popular papers and ask well-known 
preachers to attend. In this way many new able men will join the Samaj, who wish to 
spread the Vedic religion. At present the Pratinidhi Sabha or Arya Samajes employ such 
men as their preachers as worship their leaders, who have usurped the place of religion.” 


a aes 16. The following is from the Harbinger 
ite Hinds Hlomentary Eavcation (Tshore) of 14th April 1912 :— 


“The Hindu Sewak Sabha (servants of India Society) and the Hindu Elementary - 


Educational L and Conference evidently indicate a split in the camp of the Hindu move- 
ment in the Punjab. The word Hindu is a cheap article of profitable trade. If a thing is 
not sold, call it Hindu, and it.is sure to find a speedy sale with desired profit. Tlie objects 
of these new societies béing the same as those of the Punjab Hihdu Sabha, it is hard to 
understand what the cause of their organisation is. Many organisers are members of the 

unjab Hindu Sabha. Perhaps these restless spirits are dissatisfied with the lethargy of the 
P.H.-S.. The best-advice to them is to work with the Sabha.” = st ond ilnas? 
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17; Ina lending article in its issue ‘of 18th April 1912 the Tribune 
ieee Oy (Lahore). has the following on ‘the evil effects of 


‘The marriageable age of girls. 


child marriage ’ :— 
* Ree Bo a pie a *% * ee 
“The prevailing present custom is to marry girls early. _ But we'do not know how and 
when this var a poe 3 first appeared among the Hindus. As far as can be ascertained . 
this institution of the early marriage of girls is by no means an ancient one. In the great 


Hindu epics we do not find any mention of early marriage. The Swayamvara. system of 
pce ot . ia indication that girls were allowed to grow up to an age when they could 
‘choose their husbands. for themselves. _ In those days girls were educated and were allowed* to 
attain to womanhood before there was any thought of their marriage. The Swayamvarat of 


Indumati-and Damayanti, whieh are vividly described, shows that they were not children or 


aoa girls at the time of marriage. Similarly Sakuntala, Savitri and Sita were all 
eared cae up age. It is quite evident that child marriage was unknown in India in 


imes. It is impossible to state even approximately when the ancient wholesome 
cubed pele and the early marriage of girls was introduced. It must have been when 
state of decadence commenced and extraneous influences began to work upon the decadent 
‘Hindu society. Anyhow the custom of early marriage has now taken firm root in India. Ite 
evils are in evidenee everywhere but are always overlooked. The only religious sanction to 
the early marriage of pitls ia to be found inthe merit whieh is supposed to be earned by 
Gauridan, or the giving in marriage of girls at a very tender age, usually not exceeding ten. 
Let us however see what the word literally means. Gauri is the name of Parvati, the consort 
of Siva ; the term is also applicable to unmarried young girls from the original application to 
Parvati when she was a very young girl. There is a deep spiritual significance in this ay bean 
Jogical incident. Gauri, when she was a little girl, remembered her former birth and knew 
that she was the bride of Siva for all time, and she daily worshipped Siva even as a little girl. 
The confusion is in the belief that Gauri was actually married young. The belief which led 
to the early marriage system was that if girls are married at an age when they are called 


'Gaurt they would be happy and get husbands like Siva. This superstitious belief seems to be 


at the root of the idea of early marriage. But was Gauri, z.e., Parvati herself married at an 
early age? In Kalidasa’s Kumarsambhabam we are distinctly told that Gaurt was in the full 
bloom of her youth when she captivated Siva and whieh finally led to their union. How much 
‘more beneficial would have been the result if instead of the misinterpretation of Gauredan, 
the true spirit of it were realised and utilised in the Hindu custom of marriage ? 


“ But leaving aside ancient traditions and customs the physiological aspect of child 
marriages does not require much argument to bring the evils of it home to minds of average 
intelligence. Can any one deny that.child marriage is one of the prime factors which are 
responsible for the physical deterioration of the Indian people? We need not go to the highest 
medical authorities to be convinced of this. Our own houses are full of living examples. 
Physical degeneracy and low physical energy are the features of the people, specially of the 
higher and middle classes. We admit that sufficient food and unhealthy surroundings are to 
a certain extent responsible for the decadence of the race, but it must be recognised that the 
greater part of the mischief is due to the effects of child marriage. Even to this day such 
sections of the population as have not adopted this custom have more vitality and physical 
energy than those among whom child marriage is prevalent.. The half aboriginal tribes in the 
hills of Northern India do not marry their girls at an early age. They are a race of sturdy 
people enjoying a healthy vigorous life. Early marriage begets poverty and deteriorates 
vitality. Children born of very young parents are seldom healthy and strong. They are weak 
and have low vitality. The evils of this custom are being noticed in the Punjab also though 
we must say|that child marriage is not so common in the Punjab as It is in Bengal or 


elsewhere, and it is gratifying to notice that child marriages are becoming fewer, with the 
progress of time. 


| “If female education is considered necessary, and it is essential to. the advancement 
of the nation, the early marriage of girls must necessarily gradually disappear. It must be 
borne in mind that the marriage of girls at a grown-up age is in perfect accordance with the 
real Hindu spirit and custom as already explained. It almost invariably happens that Indian 
gitls do not receive any education after marriage. Hence it is desirable and .essential that 
girls should be married at an age when they have received a certain amount of education 
and when they are old enough to become wives and mothers. How many of us realise that 
the future of Indian i life is indissolubly bound up with Indian womanhood just as 
much as with Indian manhood? In the making: of the nation man and woman have equal share. 
The young India of to-morrow is tobe built up not merely ‘by ‘thought-power but by work 
and sacrifice and the devotion of the men and women of India.” : 


| VI.—Lecisiation. | ~ 
SEATTLE: - A8. The following is from the Panjabdee 
himnadbon tag te Ponieh Yard (Ty ehore) of 13th April 1912 :— = 


____ “The Report of the Punjab Land Revenue Administration, which was recently reviewed 
m our columns, takes great paing to show the so-called success of the working of the Punjab 
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Land Alienation Act. We do not deny that there is a point of view from which the Act may 

be said to be fulfilling its purpose. It is true that the result of all the transactions in land 
made during the last agricultural year, taken together, shows a gain of 8,769 acres to the 
‘notified agricultural tribes. But this does by no means preclude us from questioning the 
efficiency of the Government test. We are not prepared to say that the test proposed by the 
Financial. Commissioners is a sure or infallible criterion for judging the success or failure of the 
Act. There are, for instance, several omissions in the Report, many points on which the 
Financial Commissioners express no opinion. In the last year’s report the Financial Commis- 
sioners expressed the apprehension that owing to the growth of a class of money-lenders 
among the so-called agricultural tribes and the consequent expropriation of the smaller peasant 
proprietors by these agricultural Shylocks, it might be necessary to create sub-groups within 
district groups. Now the rise of agriculturist money-lenders is a very serious thing. It would 
have, in fact, defeated the very purpose of the Act. The Act may have saved the Government 
the Scylla of professional money-lenders, but could hardly avoid the Charybdis of agriculturist 
sowcars. The lot of the smaller peasant-proprietors could hardly improve by their being 
changed from the frying pan to the fire. It was therefore not without reasons that His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in his annual review last year got alarmed at the. suggestion 
of creating district sub-groups of agricultural tribes and said that he could sanction the 
measures only as a last resort and with great reluctance. We should, therefore, have 
expected the Hon’ble the Financial Commissioners to have said something about this sugges- 
tion of creating district sub-groups in the current Report, but the Report is discreetly silent 
on these points. All that the Report says is that there has been a net gain of over 8,000 
acres to the agricultural tribes during the year under review. We are not told, however, 
whether the smaller peasant-holders have shared in this gain or whether the whole gain has 
been absorbed by agricultural sowcars, who have been notified as agriculturists. We have no 
means of knowing from the Report itself how far the smaller fry has been swallowed by the 
monster fishes among the agricultural tribes. In the absence of these facts and figures, it is 
impossible to say whether the benefit of this legislation has fallen on deserving shoulders. 


“We are, however, strengthened in our aforesaid remarks by the fact that many 
Muhammadan tribes, who are notified in the schedules of agricultural tribes, have no claim to 
call themselves agriculturists in any sense of the term. In fact, in some cases they have been 
found by the highest tribunal in the province to be not agriculturists. We shall illustrate our 
meaning by a specific instance. In a case reported in No. 5 P. R. 1906, the Hon’ble Justices 
Robertson and Rattigan observed with regard to the Koreshis that ‘it may be safely predi- 
‘ated of Koreshis that they are not members of an agricultural tribe. They belong to a tribe 
which came originally from Arabia, or, at least tradition so has it, and they claim to be the 
tribe to which the Prophet belonged.’ With regard to the particular Koreshi gentleman, 
Pir Manawar Shah, their Lordships observed :— ) 


‘¢¢ Pir Manawar Shah hes never done, and obviously never will do, any agricaltural work himself, and he 
has been (on his own showing) quite content to draw the income from his land or to raise money on the 
security of such for the purpose of leading a life of depravity and dissipation. To hold that such a person is 
‘an agriculturist ’ would be an absurdity. He belongs toa tribe that is, in its origin at least, in no sense 
agriculturist ; but (as he would have us believe) a dissipated spendthrift, and the mere fact that he happens to 
own a large amount of land, which is cultivated by his tenants, cannot, in our opinion, make him in law what 
he obviously is not in fact a member of an agricultural tribe.’ | : | 


. ; 


“ Still, in spite of the above finding, Koreshis of Jhelum are, and continue to be, 
classed among agricultural tribes. When the matter was brought to the notice of the Gov- 
ernment by means of a question in the Punjab Legislative Council, Sir James Douie virtually 
said that members of notified agricultural tribes need not conform to the usages common to 
agriculturists. When such is the view of the Government it is no wonder that a large 
number of Muhammadan money-lenders have come to be included among the notified tribes. 
The extreme volatility of classification of Muhammadan tribes and the great facility with 
which converts to Muhammadanism can change their nomenclature, naturally help the growth 
of sowcars among the notified tribes. 


“Just look at the other side of the picture. The grievances of Hindus under the Act 
were very lucidly and ably set forth in the speech made by the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Shadi 
Lal at the meeting of the first Punjab Hindu Conference. His arguments were simply 
‘unanswerable and the Government recognised its force to some extent by withdrawing the 
bar against the acquisition of sites for a workshop or a factory or a building close to a town or 
village in certain cases. We refer to the correction slip issued by the Financial Commissioners 
to pecans 37 of the Land Administration Manual. But men of capital and brains are still 
excluded from freely acquiring and improving land, We do not, however, propose to enter 

-anto that economic question, . What we make a special grievance of is the exclusion of even 
such Hindus from acquiring land as have been proved to have been hereditary holders of 
agricultural lands and in cultivation of land before the advent of the British Raj in this 
peoraee Regarding them, Sir Macworth Young, then Lieutenant-Governor of this province, 
Wrole :— 


_ ,' "I see no reason for receding from the position that the person, who not being a member of .an 
agricultural tribe, has been connected with agricultural land from:an early period in British rule, must 
be treated as an agriculturist of the village in which that land is situated, and not as a non-agricul- 
tarist. There are two reasons for adhering to this position. The first is that it is defensible on its merits. The 


‘poli | iti ) has been to maintain as far as possible the status attained under previous 
Sees otk ein pons with this policy to deem fait poses agriculturists who had pat ae y in 
agticultural enterprise before our revenwe system was regularized. Andto d rade the class hitherto rogarded 
,as old agriculturists to the level of the money -holder, who has embraced the facilities afforded him by a settled 
administration to effect an entrance into the land-owning class, would be at once harsh and a breach of con- 
‘tinuity of our land record system.. The second reason is that the maintenance of the position of the non- 
‘agriculturists who had obtained land in the early days of British administration has already been indieated in 
‘the Bill.’ 
| “For the time, deference was paid to the views of the then Lieutenant-Governor. 
‘Opportunity was, however, early taken to repeal the statutory agriculturist and this was 
done by the Amending Act of 1907. At present, even those Hindus who are hereditary 
holders of land and have been holding 1t from a pres dating prior to British rule, are put 
“under a ban, while trans-border Pathans, tired of their marauding habits, are classed among 
agricultural tribes. Have not Hindus, therefore, good reasons to complain of this Act, 
which deprives them of their hereditary calling and confers the same on an alien, who may 


‘not even be a British subject ?” | 


19. The Jhang Sial (Shang), of the 6th April 1912, has a note headed 
oo eee “The Punjab Alienation of Land Act.” The 
PO Punjab Alienation of Iand foolings of dissatisfaction, it says, with which the 
| Hindus of this Province regard the Act, have never 
‘been given adequate expression. After remarking that the Act constitutes a 
‘piece of gross injustice to Hindus, the paper repeats their objections to the same. 
Next it regrets that Sahukars, who were once greatly respected in villages, 
should, because of this Act, have been reduced to a state of such humiliation 
that they have now to entreat zemindars to allow them to livein their midst. 
Continuing, the paper urges Hindus to carry on a systematic agitation to have 
| the Act repealed. 


tt VIT.— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
| | (b)— Police. 


| ecg 20. The Panjabee (Lahore), of 13th April 
Arming the villages Ms Punjab. 1912, has the following tee . 

Cl “The idea of arming the villages of the Punjab whieh are in danger of dacoities is 
4 an excellent one. This has been suggested at various times both by the people and Govern- 
ment officers. * * * * In view of the fact. that the Government of India did not 
. approve of the proposal to arm the affected villages, will the member representing Punjab in 
q ‘the Imperial Council move a proposition on the subject at the next meeting of the Council ? ” 


4 21. The Jhang Sial (Shang), of the 6th April 1912, has a note headed 
: Ts se “How can dacoities be put down?” It com- 
: . Paniab. saree me in he plains that dacoities have now begun to be com- 
oe mitted even in the interior of the country, eg., 
‘ in the districts of Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Gujrat, Gujranwala, Lahore and 
| Jhang. This has plunged the general public into great uneasiness, and people 
keep awake at night for fear of dacoits. As regards the police, they have 
‘utterly failed to put down the evil ; punitive police posts also having proved of 
no avail, Next the paper publishes a communication from a Srinagar corres- 


. poner’, who makes the following suggestions to bring about the desired 
result :—. | 


(1) That honest retired Gurkha and Sikh soldiers be employed as 
special guards on handsome salaries, the cost being met by 
Government and the people (concerned) in equal shares, 


(2) That respectable Hindus be liberally granted licenses to keep 


arms. 


After endorsing the. suggestions, it asks Government and (Indian) 
members of the Viceregal Council to pay special attention to the recrudescenee 

| of dacoities in the country. Continuing, 1¢ states that, in spite of the teach- 
_ ings of the Zamindar and the Afghan, and in spite of temptations from the 
‘ dacoits, the Muhammadans of Pir J angla, Attock district, recently joined their 
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Hindu fellow-villagers in driving away a party of aboyt sixty armed dacoits. 
This, it adds, is the first instance of its kind, and if the good example . were 
followed by Musalmans everywhere peace would assuredly be restored in the 
country. It is, however, to be. regretted that the Islamic press has made 
Muhammadans regard Hindus with such feelings of hatred that the former 
have become averse to standing by the latter in their troubles. This is why 


dacoities have, of late, been on the increase. 


92. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 5th April 1912, publishes a com- 
| i ti munication from “Qne who feels” under the 
Tho recent fire at Peshawar. heading 66 God’s wrath on Peshawar . loss of about 
16 lakhs by fire; European officers’ sympathy and solicitude for the good 
of the ruled.’”? Writing about the disastrous fire which broke out in the Asir 
Mohulla, Peshawar, on the 26th ultimo, the writer says that the local Hindus 
feel deeply grateful for the help rendered by the aforesaid officers—includ- 
ing the Chief Commissioner—in putting down the fire. The Deputy 
Commissioner, he adds, went to the length even of endangering his life, 
while Mr. Henry, (?). Assistant Superintendent; of Police, deserves special 
thanks for his brave doings on the occasion. Continuing, he regrets that some 
‘Muhammadans should have, instead of rendering. help to Hindu sufferers, 
displayed activity in injuring the latter. Some Muslim constables grossly 
oppressed Hindus, while a certain Muhammadan Sub-Inspector tried, not to 
extinguish the fire, but to spread it, by diverting water away from the place 
on fire. Again, at about 8 (P. M. sf 
who appeared to be Muhammadans, began to plunder the shop of a Hindu 
halvat. Some (Muslim) “ sepoys,” moreover, attempted to take gold braceleta 
off three Hindu women, who were, however, rescued by four (private) individuals. 
One of the last named reported the matter to the Tahsildar, who related the same 


to the Deputy Commissioner ; upon which the latter officer posted soldiers, at the — 


scene of the fire, and gave orders that no Muhammadans, especially con- 
stables, should enter the burning Mohullas. This pore highly beneficial, 
and ensured the safety of a considerable amount of property, which would 
otherwise have been lost. Next the writer enumerates and eulogises the great 
services rendered by the Arya Sewak Sabha; and goes on to say that the fire 
was all but got under by 9 o'clock on the night of the 27th of March. 
In the latter part of the night, however, it broke out again“ through 
mischief-making by someone.” Some Muhammadans acted in a most 
deplorable manner on the occasion, pouring kerosine oil on houses in 
that part of the Asir Mohulla which had so far escaped the fire. The incident, 


however, became known ; and a report was made to the authorities concerned, | 


who very kindly posted Sikh soldiers at the back of the Jogan Shah Mohulla, 
through which place the aforesaid Muhammadans had entered the Asir 


Mohulla, Next some Musalman bBadmashes made up their minds to set fire © 


to other part of the city. They picked the lock of a Hindu shop in the 


-‘Thaki Dalgaran Mohulla which contained canisters of ghs and kerosine oil, | 


They set to work to soak some rags in the oil, but the matter became known 
and they had to flee from the shop. Continuing, the writer states that, on the 
27th March, Hindus experienced great difficulty in removing the property 
taken out of the burning houses. The reason for this was that some Maulvis 
had been preaching to Muhammadans for two days to refrain from helping 
Hindus ; with the result that Muslim labourers refused to accept even one 
rupee, whereas they had worked for four annas on the first day. 


Commenting on the above the Munir (Shang), of the 8th (received on 


the 19th) April 1912, deplores the strained relations between Hindus and 
uhammadans, and refuses to credit the allegations made hy the Hindustan’s 


correspondent. After regretting that the Hindustan and its correspondent — 


should convert everything into a Hindu-Muhammadan question, it remarks 
that the foregoing letter is likely to make ignorant (Hindus and Musalmans) 
abstain from helping each other even on critical occasions like the’one in 

question, Next it expresses the hope that Government will attend to the 


some 6 or 7 “sepoys” (? constables), 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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atter, and that, in the event of the above allegation proving unfounded, 
ractcen hoo punishment will be inflicted on the persons concerned. 


(d)—Education. 


93. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 12th April 1912, publishes 
paragraph headed “ Proposal to found a Zenane 
The proposal to establish ® (College at Delhi.” Adverting to the Begum of 
Zenana College at Delhi. “ae 
wasnt Bhopal’s suggestion about the establishment of a. 
college of the above description in the new metropolis in commemoration of the 
Queen Empress’s recent visit to India, the paper expresses the hope that Her 
Highness’s useful and welcome proposal will be crowned with success, and that 
Government also will not hesitate to render pecuniary help to the college. 


24. The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 


P< Educational Conference , ante (Amritsar) of 12th April 1912 :-— 


‘‘ Raster like Christmas has become a season of conferences. The now life pulsating 
*n the nerve cells of the twentieth century India finds its articulate expression in these 
assemblies. For the Sikhs the Educational Conference has come to take the place of the 


old Diwans. 


“The Sialkot brothers, conscious of the paucity of workers in their midst, set early 
to work with laudable zeal and singleness of purpose. It is too late now to re-call the spade 
work done during the twelve months of watching and waiting. March went and the month 
of conference came. Sialkot became alive with bustle, until the 4th day of April saw crowds 
of eager, practical horny handed sons of the lands of the five rivers with here and there a 
necktie or a pair of spectacles as indicative of the fact that the Romantic Past is in serious 
struggle with the victorious present and that the latter is daily encroaching upon the 
domains of the former. 


“To a Sikh familiar with the accounts of the old Sikh gatherings when love was the 
sole God on the throne of our democracy, the chorus of numerous persons and groups 
chanting divine hymns as the trains whistled away through the smiling plains or rattled 
over the mighty rivers recalled the happy old days :— 


“ When every morning brought a noble chance, 
“ And every chance brought out a noble knight. 


“The 5th of April dawned and the clear blue sky unveiled itself over the pretty 
canvas town that had sprung up on the sacred spot hallowed by the reminiscences of the be- 
loved Guru Nanak. All hearts were agog for the hour when the special train of the Premier 
Prince of the Punjab—the hope and head of the Phulkians—was to steam up in their 
midst. The buntings and festoons were but a poor reflex of the leaping hearts. About 
mid-day it was bruited forth though without authority that the ‘ observed of all observers 
was expected at about 3 p.m.’ Long before that hour the crowds began to pour into the 
station with their eager, intent eyes. Hour after hour struck away but no certain news. 
Delayed hopes began to ebb down into suspense and at last the heartless wire cast down the 
words that His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Patiala had to be inavoidably absent. 
Who would judge of the gloom, despondency and even despair of ten thousand hearts. 


“ But the wistful crowds were not left long in this dejection, for a short hour and a hal 
fleeted away the clock struck half past four and lo! and behold! Sardar Jogindra Singh and 
the Hon’ble Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia alighted from the train and received an ovation 
which in spite of the reaction which the Maharaja’s telegram had caused in the spirits of 
the expectant multitude was very enthusiastic. A procession was then formed which 
extended over more than a mile and comprised more than fifteen thousand souls, 


“We can barely touch the camp arrangements. Long rows of tents had been pitched 
with separate blocks for the several towns and ‘ilaqas? with lamps and with carpets of 
nature. The Reception Committee had spared no pains to afford all possible comfort to the 
guests and they fully earned the admiration of the visitors, The Pandal arrangements 
were elaborate and praiseworthy, 


~ On the 6th, the doors were opened about an hour and a half before the proceedings 
commenced. It was bare in time that some 8,000 people including over 2,000 ladies could 


find their seats. So great was the concourse! 


“Sardar Jogindra Singh Sahib was, on entry, received with loud and ekv.litt; 
shouts of ‘ Sat Sri Akal’ ie oe Se Oe Oe a lifting 
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“ After Bhai: Takht-Singh had offered a fervent prayer, S. Khark Singh, B.A., the 
President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the guest in a striking speech. Next the 
President Sardar Jogindra Singh delivered his address which, considering the short spell 
of time at his disposal, was indeed a creditable performance with illuminating, bold and 
straightforward expressions on a few of the momentous problems. Dr. Harnam Singh, 
S. Sadhu Singh, Bhai Bishan Das, Puri, M.A., and others addressed the audience. @ 
students of the Sikh Kanya.Mahavidyala, Ferozepore, Kairon, Lahore and Sialkot enlivened 
and relieved as well as edified those present with their divine hymns, The excellent poem of 
Bhai Santokh Singh was as usual much appreciated. | 


“ There was much stuff as well as beauty in most of the speeches but sooth to say, 
we rose from the proceeding with a sense of cloud on our brows probably caused to a certain 


extent by an undertone of thought created by the unfortunate absence of His Highness the 


Maharaja Sahib. 


“The next was the day of real and unqualified success. The tone of the papers read 
as well as speeches delivered was indeed very high. Papers of Bhai Jodh Singh, M.A., 
Sardar Dyal Singh, Man, Sardar Ladha Singh, B.A., LL.B, were delivered. It was, besides, on 
that day that the stirring speech of Mr. Puran, extolling the Sikh creed as the ‘summum 
bonum’ of the world’s faith was heard with rapturous attention and vociferous repeated 
shouts of Sat Sri Akal. Kaka Samund Singh, who though of seven or eight years, 
is gifted with a masterly skill in music, held the audience spell bound with his sweet 


hymns. 


: “On an appeal being made for the National Fund more than Re. 40,000 in 
hard cash, was subscribed. Rupees twenty one-thousand being donated by His Highness 
alone. 


“ Sardar Shivdev Singh announced the inauguration of the High Department in the 
Khalsa High School, Sialkot. About Rs. twenty thousand were subscribed on the spot and 
Sirdar Jogindra Singh held out hopes, that His Highness too, would donate a handsome 
amount. It was estimated that about 1} lakhs were promised or given for different 


institutions. 


“ Bibi Agya Kaur, the wife of our worthy labourer Bhai Takht Singh, delivered an, 
eloquent address on female education. | 


“ A number of Resolutions were adopted which we will give in our next issue. 


“The President then thanked the Reception Committee for their labours. Sardar 
Shivdev Singh asked forgiveness for any shortcomings that might have been detected in the 
arrangements for the comfort of the visitors. 


“The ‘ punctual servant of the world’ had retired for rest before the Khalsa, rose for. 
the closing prayer. So great was the interest that though all had sat for about ten hours at 
a stretch yet they were loth to disperse. Amid the deafening shout of ‘Sat Sri Akal’ and 
after the chorus of the divine song udt WAT At HSA HS BH- thousands lined back to their 
quarters or to the Railway Station longing to see such.an assembly once more in Ambala 
which had invited the Conference for the next year. It is interesting to note here that 
some $2 delegates handed over their fees and 275 maunds of grain were promised for Langar 
en the spot for the next year,” | | 7 


95. The following is from the Qbserver 


tion the Page BAseer (Lahore), of 17th April 1912 :— 


“We hope the Director of Public Instruction is incorrectly reported as asserting, in 
the course of the last budget debate in the Punjab Legislative Council, that ‘our medical 
engineering and technical colleges had nothing to fear from comparison with other colleges? 
in India. It would be a palpable terminological imexactitude to make such an assertion. - 
When the Punjab has not got a single technical college of its own, how can we talk of 
comparing an imaginary institution with real technical institutes of Bombay and Baroda ? 
Nor can we boast of any engineering college. The engineering college at Rasul, though 
about to start into being, has yet to be opened, and if, when opened, it is at least as good 
as the college at Roorkee, then alone can we be partly justified in making the remarks 
attributed to Mr. Godley. As for the Medical College at Lahore, though in future it may 
be made more efficient out of the King Edward Memorial Fund, at present it can hardly 
compare favourably with simiar institutions in Calcutta and Bombay. The number of pupils 
in our industrial schools is no doubt larger than in the industrial schools of the United 
Provinces. But this fact bears more trustworthy testimony to the industrial awakening. 
among the Punjabis and their freedom from the absurd notions about the dignity of non- 
labour than to any specially practical solicitude on the part of the authorities for the industrial 
regeneration of the Province. No amount of whitewashing can disguise the fact that in the 
matter of technical and industrial education the Punjab has yet to come up to the level of 
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some other Provinces. When the reproach is removed; no one. will. be more ready. to offer 


acknowledgments than the Punjab publicists. But the first thing is to redress the grievance. 
Mere repudiation of a genuine complaint hardly serves any useful purpose.” 


(kh) —Miscellaneous. 


26. The Panj abee (Lahore', of 16th April 
1912, publishes the following under the heading 
‘The Punjab Partition * :— 


“The separation of the North-Western Frontier Province from the Punjab, nearly 
eleven years ago, has hardly benefited the people of the Punjab. Nor has the isolated treat, 
ment of the backward frontier been one of rapid progress. One evil effect of this Partition 
is the alarming increase of dacoities, robberies and lawlessness, as a consequence of which rich 
Hindus are attacked, murdered and outraged. Before the Partition there was hardly any crime 
of this sort. It is believed that the question of reunion is under consideration, and the 
gpinions of the people are considered. Moreover it will be some sort of ‘ compensation ” for 
the loss of Delhi in the event of Sind being left undisturbed or treated as a separate Province 
under the direct control of the Government of India. Our correspondence from Dera Ismail 
Khan says that the Deputy Commissioner is consulting the popular wishes and there seems to 
be a unanimous desire for a reunion. It is also hoped that the Viceroy’s visit is in some way 
connected with this, though no definite statement is made on the subject.” 


The Frontier Provinee. - 


oo Sees 27. The following is from the Panjabee 
| Punjab Budget discussion. (Lahor e) of 13th April 1912 -— 


“The discussion that took place in the Punjab Legislative Council on Wednesday on the 
Budget for 1912-13 was a medel of temperate reasoning and general acquiescence in the policy 
and principles of administration. There was a happy tone of satisfaction at the prosperous 
finances and the general progress made in the departments. The Hon’ble Mr. Shadi Lal 
pointed out how the functions of the Finance Committee were made more effective by allotting 
an increasing sum for their consideration and disposal. In 1910, the amount was limited to 
Rs, 3°17 lakhs and subsequently;it rose to.12 and 45 lakhs. While we must thank the Govern- 
ment for this step, we must also express the hope that this progressive increase in the amount. 
alloted for the consideration of the Committee will be kept up in future. The advantages are 
obvious, It will give a larger opportunity to the representatives of the people to discuss and 
shape the form of the budget—thereby carrying out the real objects of the reformed Council. 
The Hon’ble Mr, Shadi Lal observed that the, Local Government had shown every disposition to 
associate the representatives of the people with the preparation of the budget. He also pointed. 
out. the duties and responsibilities of the non-official members. ‘On the one hand,’ he said, ‘ we 
are bound to place before the Government the views of the people of this Province and watch 
their interests carefully. On the other hand we owe a duty to the Government. We know 
that the administration of this country is a very complex machinery and full of difficulties and 
it is not always possible for Government Officers to accept all the demands of the people.’ 
This is undoubtedly the correct view of the present constitution. It is the duty of every non- 
official member to be vigilant in representing popular views in the Council and securing their 
wants. And it is equally the duty of the officers to adopt those views as far as they are 
consistent with the progressive policy and principles of Government. To urge impracticable 
measures on the Government would be unavailing, and to refuse all the demands of the people 
would be equally: unsatisfactory. His Honour observed that there should be ‘no opposition or 
government party in the Council and that is an ideal which can only be fostered by a steady 
pursuit of moderation by both the sections of the Council and by accommodating as far ag 
possible to each other’s opinions, We do not think that in the Punjab Council there. is an 
excess of popular representation. We have no Gokhales and Basus among us who have made 
themselves so very valuable yet, but from the steady though slow progress made here, we can. 
anticipate bright results for the future’? ae 


28. The Zamindar (lahore), of the 11th April 1912, publishes an 
article headed “ Why were we made to furnish 
security ?’” The Editor is afraid that when his. 
friends read the articles in respect of which he has had to deposit a security 
they will be certain to enquire whether any person can be “ fined Rs. 2,000 *? 
for the sole offence of having profited by the blessings conferred by England on 
India, for having taught the King Emperor’s (? Muslim) subjects to be loyal to 
their sovereign, and for having tried to put down, by loyal writings, that fire of 
their religious passions which, in the other event, would assuredly have burst into 
a flame. Continuing, he states that he saw the District Magistrate on the 28th 
ultimo, when he learned from the latter which articles in the daily Zamindar 


Seonrity from the Zamindar. 
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_ had been taken-exception to. After remarking that he has not been informed 
of the alleged offending writings in the,weekly edition of. his paper, he says 
that, the next day, he sent to the above officer the issues of the daily Zamindar 
containing the articles objected to, with the request that the offending passages 
might be marked with red ink. No reply has, however, been vouchsafed to 
him up to the present, and he cannot, therefore, say which parts of the writings 
in question have been considered objectionable. Next he announces his inten- 
tion of reproducing these articles and of attempting a brief defence thereof. 


Continuing its remarks in its issue, dated the 12th April 1912, the paper 
states that one of the writings objected to isa communication from a Maulvi 
Sayad Sulaiman, of Lucknow, which was published by it on the 25th November 
‘last, under the heading “‘ West and East, or Christianity and Islam ”’ (vide first 
part of paragraph 7 of Selections No. 48 of 1911). After reproducing the letter 
it observes that the Distriet Magistrate does not say whether he objects to the 
Maulvi’s words or to Jules Clottie’s (?) dictum that. Christians should combine 
to tear the Quran to pieces, to — (to themselves) Muhammadan 
virgins and married women, to take forcible possession of Muslim countriés, 
to occupy Mecca and Medina,.and to baptize Musalmans into the Christian fold, 
The District, Magistrate might have been told by the (Government) Translator 
that the letter was calculated tostir up Musalmans’ sense of religious self-respect 
and to inflame their anger against Jules Clottie and other European. Christians 
of his type. If so, the Editor would point out that his comments on the com- 
munication (see second part of the above paragraph) were intended to serve as 


an antidote. After reprinting these comments, he observes that he can never | 


expect Mr. Humphreys to approve of a mad French priest lacerating, by his 
ravings, the hearts of seven crores of Muslim subjects of His Majesty the King 
Emperor. The Foreign Minister, he adds, should move the “ Continental” 
Powers to resort to law to put down the sentiments which Jules Clottie & Cp. 
have expressed about Islam and its followers, the same being calculated to 
deeply wound the feelings of loyal Musalmans of India.. Instead, however, of 
obliging Muhammadans by doing anything to bring about this result, the Dis- 
trict Magistrate of Lahore orders them to abstain even from raising their voice 
against Jules Clottie. If the last named had a meres about any European 
lady the sentiments he has penned inregard to Muslim virgins and married 
women, quite a commotion would have been caused in Europe, and Jules 
Clottie’s do-wargi* would have been consigned to Hell. Continuing, the paper 
asserts that the communication and the Editor’s comments thereon (lié. our 
writing) are not objectionable but deserving of praise. It also feels compelled 
to add that, should Jules Clottie or “any of his kith and kin” spit against 
Islam and its followers the poison with which the prayers of his Hastern Quea- 
tion are besmeared, Muhammadans would be justified in adopting in reply the 
tone in which the writings in question are conceived. 


In its issue, dated the 13th April 1912, the paper states that the District 
Magistrate has declined the Editor’s request to mark the specially objectionable 
passages in the offending articles, saying that the suggested course has been 
taken in no other instance. After contending that he has not contravened the 
provisions of the Press Act in any way, the Editor remarks that there also 
exists no precedent for requiring security on the score only of the tone of a 
paper. Next he says that another of the writings objected to is a communica- 
tion from Maulvi Muhammad-ul-Wabhidi, Editor of the Nizam-ul-Mashatkh, of 
Delhi (vide paragraph 1 of Selections No. 46 of 1911). After reprinting the 
letter, he expresses his inability to discover anything objectionable in it; add. 
ing that Mr. Humphreys’ translator must have mistranslated the same. 


Continuing its remarks in its issue, dated the 14th April 1912, the 

paper says that the District Magistrate has also taken objection to two letters 
tom Shaikh Fayyaz Ali, Municipal Commissioner, Shahabad, in the Hardoi 
district (vide paragraph 1 of Selections No. 4). After remarking that the 
Shaikh is a true well-wisher of the British Crown, it asserts that he has not 
used a single word which oversteps the bounds of law. The most serious 


* Z¢., » book of two leaves or a email book, The word is also used, in slang, to denote the anus. 
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objection, it adds, that can be raised against his writings is that they are 


plain-spoken. Next it reproduces the communications, 


In its issue of the 17th April 1912, the paper says that it would 
have had no complaint to make if the writings, in respect of which security 
has been demanded from it, had been criticised by some orientalist like Pro- 
fessor Browne and not by persons who take their opinions from “ translators 
whose standard is defective and who are fettered by self-interest.” It adds that, 
in these days, Deputy Commissioners bestow rewards only on those foul-mouth- 
ed persons who make things hot for them in the Council (chamber) 
Press, and on the platform ; venting their displeasure on only those who may, 
like the Prophet's followers, be friendless, helpless, and voiceless. Continuing, 
it states that another of the aforesaid writings is the poem headed “Quint- 
essence of Islamic feelings” which appeared on the 18th January last (vide 
paragraph 2 of Selections No. 5). Next it reproduces some of the verses and 
contends, in a satirical tone, that they contain nothing contravening the pro- 
visions of the Press Act. The paper then goes on to say that it is not for 


- District Magistrates, whose acquaintance with Urdu literature has been daily 
. on the decrease, to judge of the style and tone of the writings of Urdu news- 


papers. The work should be entrusted to a committee, which should consist 
of men possessing intellectual acumen anda sense of responsibility. As it 
is, the destinies of unfortunate Urdu papers have been placed in the lands 


- of incapable translators, who distort the originals into English; and, on the 


strength of such translations, District Magistrates ask for security from Editors 
without even calling for an explanation. It is nothing short of a dire calamity 
for the country to place the dreadful ‘‘ weapon of the press law” in the hands 


of District Magistrates, who withhold from Urdu journalists even the right 
of defence. It is high time that means were devised to protect Urdu journal- 


ism against a calamity, which may not be out of place under the tyrannical 


and antiquated Governments of Russia and China, but cannot even remotely 
be associated with England. 


29. The Tribune (Lahore), of 14th April 1912, publishes the following 
Laying out of the Minto Park, Under the heading ‘ Progress of official schemes ° :— 


Lahore. 


“It is stated that the final proposals of the Government of the Punjab regarding the 
laying out of the proposed Minto Park in the neighbourhood of Lahore Fort are now being 
submitted to Army Headquarters for consideration. This statement is an illustration of how 
slowly the wheels of official machinery move in this country. It was in the spring of 1909 
that. His Honour Sir Louis Dane conceived the idea of laying out the Minto Park, and funds 
were provided the same year for what may technically be called spade work preliminary to the 
laying out of the Park. All the arrangements in connection with the Industrial and Agri- 
ealtaral Exhibition which was held in Lahore in 1909-10 were made on the understanding 
that as soon as the Exhibition was over the ground would be laid out in the shape of a Park. 
Since then funds have been provided for the purpose every year in the Provincial Budget. It 
is nearly two years ago that the Exhibition Buildings were demolished and the grounds made 
over to the civil authorities, but the scheme has evidently hung fire all this time. This is 
very much to be regretted. Let us hope that the matter will be expeditiously disposed of at 
the Army Headquarters. It will be quite in the fitness of things that Sir Louis Dane should 
be able, before his time is up, to open the Park, But this will be possible only if the pace of 
the official machinery is accelerated a bit.” : 


80. The following is from the Tribune 
reuse revenne in the Panjeb- (Lahore) of the 16th April 1912 :— 


“During the year 1911-12 the receipts from excise in the Punjab showed an increase 
of 24 lakhs of rupees, The increase is said to have been due partly to sale proceeds of excise 
opium, but mainly to license and distillery fees for the sale of liquors and drugs. This is 
undoubtedly a very disquieting feature. * % * There is force in the contention 
that ‘to raise the duty does more harm than good if the consequent decline in the consump: 
tion of liquor on which duty has been paid is accompanied by an equalor greater increase in 
the consumption of illicit products.’ It is pointed out by way of justifying the increase in 
duty made three years ago that the preventive establishment recently sanctioned. and engaged 
is sufficient to prevent illicit distillation on a large scale. It is further advanced also as an 


‘atgument in favour of a further rise in the duty that the Inspectors recently engaged would 


be in a position to keep down illicit distillation. We think a little too much is being made 
ef the efficiency of this establishment. It is really very difficult, if not impossible, . to stop 


} 
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iilicit distillation: The fear that the higher the duty the larger will be the scale on which. 
Hlicit distillation is carried on is not altogether groundless. It is well-known that in nota 
few places illicit distillation is carried on with the connivance of the underlings of the Excise 
Department. ‘True, a certain number of excise Daroghas have been engaged, but the towns 
iol villages in their charge extend over a large area of which effective supervision is out of the 


question. 


“The Hon’ble Mr. M. W. Fenten, Financial Commissioner, in the speech made by 
him on the occasion of the presentation of the Budget in the Punjab Legislative Council, 
explained that there was no cause for alarm on the score of increased consumption of liquor, 
as the larger part of the increase referred to the higher fees obtained at auction sales of 
retail licenses. * .* ##=$* Mr. Fenton asserted. most emphatically that there was no 


evidence to show that the bidders were in any way ruining themselves. How then do these | 


people recoup themselves for the very large sums that they pay to Government? His 
answer which he gave on the authority of a Commissioner is ‘ watering and short measure.’ 
This raises a very interesting question which requires consideration for iteelf, * * * 
It is we think established that a not inconsiderable proportion of the profits of retail vendors 
is derived from the sale of bottles and of water. The question which is now raisedis how 
far it is the duty of the State to protect the consumer against the liquor vendor. Mr. Fenton 
thinks there is room for considerable difference of opinion in the matter. He says ‘the 
temperance advocate may see no objection to water being sold as an intoxicant. On the other 
an if things come to such a pass that pure liquor is obtainable from the illicit still only, 
the result may be just the opposite to that which the temperance advocate seeks to achieve.’ 
Or it may be that the customers when they find that liquors of indigenous manufacture are 
not to be had unmixed with water and in full measure for the price paid they may take 
largely to imported liquors. Mr. Fenton does not believe that the employment of a pre- 
ventive establishment has not had much to do with putting down illicit distillation. He 
goes a little further and attributes the increase that has taken place in the consumption of 
licit liquor to the great check that illicit production has received of late years. He maintains 
at the same time ‘the increase in the total excise income is not entirely due to liquors. The 
import duty on charas has been raised, the poppy average von has been enhanced and the 
import fees levied on Hill States opium have been correspondingly raised. All these cases 
have contributed to the excess of the revised estimate over last year’s actuals and the current 
year’s budget.’ We think it would have been much better and facilitated discussion as also 
the correct understanding of the whole question if the details of the increase under the several 
heads had been given.” 


81. The Tribune of 17th April 1912 has 
the following :— . : . 


“The imposition of an excise duty on the cotton weaving industry in India has seriously 
fettered and impeded the growth of an infant industry. The duty was imposed at the bidding 
of the Lancashire manufacturers. Last year Mr. Dadabhoy moved a resolution in the Imperial 
Legislative Council for its abolition. The Bombay Milliner’s Association has also urged the 
removal of thisduty. At the last Cawnpore Industrial Conference a strongly worded reso- 
lution was adopted requesting Government to repealit. The duty has been maintained on 
the ground that this source of revenue cannot be given up, and that if it is taken off powerloom 
industry will injuriously affect the handloom industry. The duty was first imposed with a 
view to prevent Lancashire suffering by competition with the free industry of India. But 
for the excise duty it was feared the Indian products would steadily drive out English manu- 
factures from the Indian market. This argument is hardly tenable. The qualities of English 
and Indian manufactures differ. Indian products do not compete with the imports from England, 

bvt the result of the duty has been the shrinkage of the export of Indian cotton goods to the 
Far Eastern markets. Japan has been successfully ousting Indian cotton manufactures from 
China. Gradually our exports of cotton goods are falling off. The weaving industry, in 
spite of its many advantages, has not been profitable. There is a ready supply of raw material 
and labour is cheaper than in England. Still the industry is not thriving, because the excise 
duty hampers it. The low profits in the industry do not attract capital. The revenue from 
the duty on cotton goods is 4] lakhs a year. The Indian Exchequer is now ina prosperous 
condition, and it will not suffer if it surrenders this income, Moreover the prosperity of the 
industry will benefit the Government and the country in other ways. A larger number of 


Cotton excise duty, 


labourers will find employment and the purchasing power of the country will increase. It is. 


not quite correct to say that duty-free powerloom industry will compete with the handloom 
industry. The goods turned out by handlooms are either very coarse or very fine. So there 
can be scarcely any competition between the two industries. There is an additional argument 
in favour of this abolition of the excise duty. It is said that it is er! @ countervailing 
duty, but asa matter of faci the Indian industry pays more than an equivalent to the import 
duty. As Mr. Silver pointed out the unfortunate Indian manufacturer besides paying the 
daty of 8§ per cent. upon all the goods he makes (whether they be sold or not) also pays an 
import duty usually of 54 per cent. upon many necessaries of his trade which must be 
imported, including oils, dyes, driving ropes and on such items of parts of machinery as the 
eustoms authorities may be pleased to declare as capable of being used for some purpose other 
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that that fot whith they have béen Ubvioinly impoitia The Government ‘should:retons 
dee tha qtidetion ahd free this promising Indian industry from aa unjust impost whieh is 
a perpetual menace to its éxpaision:” 


— a eel i 32. ‘ The following is from the THdine 
e Pioneer an ivernmen | ( My ‘eae : 
Fa Mts (Lahore) of 18th April 1912: | 
4 wppeArd fFortt the question déked and the atiswér piven thereto at the Supreme 
Législativé Cotnal in Calcutta last month that the Pionesr still continues to charge at the 
rate Of dizht aiitéas per line all thé advertisements sent for publication in its columns by the. 
varidud Depattimerite of Government. The question asked by the Hon’ble the Rajah of 
Dighapatia was ‘1a it 4 fact that the Prokedr till very recently charged double its ordinary rates 
fot all official advertisements, If 80; how long since has this arrangement been discontinued?’ 
The arisweér that the Hon’ble Sir Reginald Graddock gave was ‘The rate charged by the 
Pioneer for Governinent advertisements is 8 anrias per line, and no change has recently 
heen miade in this respect. It is understeod that the rates charged by the same newspaper 
fot privaté GAgual advertisements vaty between 4annas and 9 annas per line according to 
thé position in thé paper in which the advertisementé are inserted.’ The answer shows quite 
élearly that the Pioneer ctill continues te eharge double its ordinary rates for Government 
dvertiseinenté though the notice to that éffeet has been omitted from its rates. And we 
khow that such advertisements are sent every week in large numbers tothe Pioneer. The 
defehod of the arrangement referred to in the reply furnished by Sir Reginald Craddock ig 
in f@ality iio defence. The ordinary rate for easual advertisements in the Pioneer is four 
Shad & lind and spedial rates are charged in the case of advertisements which appear in the 
widest of the reading matter. It is stated in the ‘Manager’s Notice’ inserted on page 14 
of the issué of the Péoneer, dated the 15th instant, that ‘the rate for casual advertisements 
hder the heads Wanted, For Sale, To Let, eté., is four annas per line (averaging six words) 
iff rahaing paragraph form with a minimumi of one rupee per insertion.” But these rates 
do hot apply to advertisements sent by Government which have to pay double the ordinary 
rates, o42., ahnas eight per line, The most objectionable feature of the arrangement is that 
the praetice is accepted and éven encouraged by the Government.” | 


C. STEAD, 
LAHORE; 
} s (Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
| The 20th Apr 19i2, Criminal Investigation Departmeat,” Pang ab. 
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I.—POLITIcs. 


(a) —Foreign. 


1. Commenting on an article which recently appeared in the Fort- 


_ Mmightly Review on “ England, Egypt and the war 

england and the Turvo-ltalen in Tripoli*” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 19th 
April 1912, says that the views expressed by the 
writer are probably held by (#i#¢. are probably the quintessence of the brains of) 
only a few short-sighted Englishmen like himself, with whose opinions British 


Statesmen can collectively have nothing whatever to do. In view of the fact 


that it has been openly declared by the responsible British authorities that 


England follows a policy of strict neutrality in regard to the Turco-Italian war, 


no person endowed with even a grain of sense could ever assert, as (the writer 
in) the Fortnightly Review has done, that Italy was induced by England to 
invade Tripoli, nor could he pray for the downfall of Turkey and express a desire 
that the English should become the guardians of Mecca and Medina with the aid. 
of Egypt. There can be no doubt that the almost kingly powers which Sir 
Edward Grey has begun to exercise in connection with foreign affairs are 


very much of a despotic character. It must also be admitted that, for some 


months past, the Foreign Minister’s attitude towards Islamic countries has 
been el tes ‘Muhammadans would be justified in desiring his replacement 
by Lord Curzon, Lord Lamington, or some other broad-minded statesman in 
sympathy with Islam. The ed cannot, nevertheless, believe that Sir Ed- 


ward is so unprincipled or could so far forget himself that he would, as the 


writer in the Fortnightly Review thinks, while outwardly disclaiming all 
intention to help Italy, pat her on the back in secret and tell her to continue 
firm and go on working the ruin of Muhammadans. Oontinuing, it says that 
it is no easy task to end the days of Turkey, and that Muhammadans believe 
that the occupation of Mecca and Medina by a non-Muslim power would usher 
in the day of judgment. 


2. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 19th April 1912, publishes an 
amen eae article headed ‘“ A serious and old complaint of 
g Indians in America.” Itis a grossly cruel and 
inhuman law, says the paper, which prevents the Indian settlers in Canada 


from taking their wives to the said part of America. Last year a deputation— 
consisting of three Sikhs and one white clergyman—waited upon the Prime 


Minister of Canada to request him to repeal the above law. That functionary 
assured the deputation that the serious grievance in question would be redressed ; 
but his promise has turned out to be false (Jit. wrong). It isa pity that Great 


Britain’s loyal and obedient Indian subjects should receive unjust and inhuman. 


treatment in several parts of the British Empire. It should be the first duty 


of the British Government, which is the champion of liberty and equality, to 


take effective steps to end the grievances of Indians settled in the Crown 
colonies. Next the paper publishes a letter from one Mehar Chand, of 
Vancouver, who states how the wives of two Sikhs named Bhag Singh and 
Balwant Singh, who own landed property in Canada, were not allowed to land 
at Vancouver. The appeal, he adds, filed on their behalf was heard and 
rejected on the 15th March last, and the women were ordered to be returned 
to their homes. Next he asks Indian leaders to make manly efforts to secure 


redress, He also encloses a letter contributed by (Professor) Teja Singh to the 
News Advertiser (Vancouver) in condemnation of the treatment accorded to. 
the wives of Bhag Singh and Balwant Singh, as also the comments ‘by that. 


paper and another local journal approving of the expulsion of the women. 


Commenting on the above the Editor remarks that, apparently, | 


Canadians do not wish that their Indian fellow-subjects, who have long been 
residing in Canada and own (landed) property .and business concerns there, 
should take up.their permanent residence in that country. This, he adds, is 
calculated to deeply wound the feelings of loyal: Indians, 


® The writing has been reproduced in different issues of the paper. : 
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aa hae “$3. The Panjabee (Lahore), of 25th April 
“Those who believe and proclaim that ‘loyalty’ is an article of faith among Muham- 
madane will find some difficulty m accountuig' for the activities and troubles of the Fetes 
Nationalists. The Cairo correspondent of the Psoneer, in his letter dated 3let h, 
published in the last Saturday’s issue of that Paper, saya that Muhammad Farid Bey, the 
leader of the party, delivered a ‘most lengthy and violent ; sar d in which he attacked the 
Beyptien Government. -As a result the Minister of Justice, sept for him and now he has 
voblenty disappeared. Tho correspondent further says that the. withdrawal of the twe 
leadere’‘ will considerably facilitate the task of the Egyptian Government in curbing the 
turbulent spirit of pital aT cain do Pet know sth appre is a ” and mg 
uch of it ia perverted and exaggel But .one ‘pertinent question that it suggests is 
why, if ‘loyalty * to Government is an ‘ article of faith,’ troubles of this kind sate g arise ? 
Evidently ‘articles of faith’ are different for India and for Egypt, though the /asth itself is 
fandamentally the same.” 


| 4. The following is from the Tribune 
‘Tibetan affairs (Lahore), of 26th April 1912 :— 


Everything beyond the Himalayas is shrouded in mystery. No one knows the 
actual state of aff irs in Tibet. Whatever is known through reports and rumours is not 
sufficient to form a correct judgment. Reports of the fight between the Chinese and the 
Tibetans have made many people believe that China in her altered circumstances may loosen 
ite hold upen-the land of the Lamas * ©® © How affairs will tend m future mast be 
largely a matter of surmise. The Chinese Republic may like to continue the suzerainty over 
Tibet, but: with the disappearance of the Empire there must be a radical change of policy. 
The only fear is the extension of Russian influence, but against this both China and Great 
Britain will guard carefully.” | | 


5. ‘The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of 27th April 
Indian trade and Persia. 1912 :— 


“It appears that the disorder in Persia which is due to the absence of a settled Gov- 
ernment has caused great loss to Indian merchants who trade with that country. The most 
prominent. firms of Shikarpur, Sind, which doa considerable trade with Persia have in the 
course of a long representation sent to Government: pointed out that it has become very difficult 
to carry on any trade with the interior-of Persia by way of Bunder Abbas. It is complained 
thas “the caravans between Kerman and Bundar Abbas still continue to be looted; and that 
unless order is quickly restored and the caravans are enabled to pass to and fro in safety, husi-. 
ness must come to.a standstill and many merchants will be ruined in consequence. It is 
also stated in the representation that in consequence of frequent robberies in the vicinity of 
Kerman. people do not come into Kerman and the outstandings, therefore, remain unrecovered. 
It is stated that in the speech which Lord Hardinge made about’ the affairs in’ Persia no 
mention was made of compensation from the Persian Government to merchants for losses 
sustained by them. The Shikarpur merchants suggest that the Persian Government be urged 
to adjust their ontstanding claims from the loan whieh it is understood has been arranged by 
the British and Russian Governments jointly, The Committee of the Karachi Chamber has 
strongly supported the representation of the Sind. merchanta and addressed the Government 
of India by wire. The text of the telegraphic message sent is ‘In connection with the pro- 
posed fe loan by England and Russia to the Persian Government the Chamber would 
that all British and Indian Merchants’ claims, some of which are’ two yeare old, for: lost ty: 
robbery owing to inadequate ‘protection of trade routes in Southern Persia by the Persian Gov- 
ernment, should now he reeovered before the proposed loan he:advanced.’ A list of the claims 
to which refexyence is made in the telegrgm: has dao been sent by post. The position taken. 
up by the. Karachi Chamber of Commerce in this matter is a most reasonable one and we 
hope the Government of India will see their way to oarry out the suggestion made. So long 
as it is not brought home to the Persisn Government in 9n.effective and convincing manner 
that it. is its duty to maintain peace and‘order, caravans will continue to be looted and these - 
robberies are bourid to have's disastrous effect on trade and commerce, ' Arid woe’ eannot think 
of a better method of making the Persian authorities. realise their responsibilities than thet 
of enforaing their liability to pay the lodged of: those whoge goods have heen looted. : 


6. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 22st April 1922, publishes s com- 
His Majesty the King Bmperor. ~ munication under the heading: “The King ‘of 


England: a‘ Muhammadan at-heart.”’ The writ 
Hasan Nizami, Secretary, Nizam-ulMashaikh, Dethi—remarks tha As vel 


ted et entitled “ Sennousis-wa-Zahur-i-Imam Mehdi,” 
n% tie” igeaath at aia predictions, that “the King of England‘would 


embrace Islam.” He has now btought out the second part of the booklet 
which he has named the Kitab-ul-2 mr; and in which he has discussed the 
following points, which, he contends, show that ol Peee is psutedly 4 
Mukammadan at heat : — 


Qa A copy of) the -pamp hlet called the ‘Nidiieie Ribas: 


Imam Mehdi was sent to the King Emperor on the occasion: 
of the Coronation Darbar and He waa informed i in the forward-' 


~ jing letter that the publication contained ' predictions about His: 
(coming) conversion to Islam. His Majesty ‘acknowledged the 
receipt of, and sent thanks for, the booklet through His (Pri- 
vate) Secretary, which shows that Islam has utidoubtedly made 
some impression on Him. 


(2) The selection by Him of a steamer named Medina’ for His voyage 
(to India) also reveals the feelings of His heart (in act | to 
_ Aslam). 


(3) The very first thing done by His Majesty on entering Delhi was 
| to make the circuit (as of a holy ai of ‘the Jumma 


Mosque. 


(4) The banner of Islam was the si religious standard that aceom- 
ied the above procession, while it was close to the King 


peror. 
(5) His Majesty made a present tothe Jumna Mosque ond offered 


broadcloth curtains tothe shrine of Khawaja Nizam-wud-din 
Aulia. No sacred place of any non-lslamie religion was 


treated in the same manner. 


- Commenting on the above the Editor states. that the pamphlet 
“ Sennousis-wa-Zahur-i-Imam Mehdi” won extreme popularity. After referring 
to the appearance of its second part, he says that the real object of the publi- 
cations seems to consist in making Muhammadans love the British Crown and 
in invitin ng the British to embrace islam, which would enable Great Britain 
to reach the splendid goal ( ? of a world-wide Empire) which was (only) 
dreamt of by Rleuaniie, Julius Caesar, and N apoleon. | 


Ne . 7. The Observer (Lahore), of 20th A April - 
Some Bap i India and one 1912, publishes the following under the hes ding 


“6 Trish Home Rule and the Indian Ulster’: 
¢ # © ® Now as the Protestants are in a minority.in Ireland, their seiiien 


ig similar, s partly at least, to that of Muhammadans in India. They entertain as keen appre-. 


hensiong of the Hindus trying to wipe off ‘old scores’ in the event of Home Rule being 


granted to India as. do Ulstermen in regard to their lot i i. Ireland, Their religion, like that . 


of Ulstermen in Ireland, is also different from the creed of ian) majority. Ina word, Indian 
Mohammadane represent | the Ulster. of India. | 


| ‘Home Rule for India is a far-off dream, but the Reform tian may we be ree 
garded as its first instalment... The Irish Home. Rule Bill brought forward b ce | 
59 


proposes that out of 146 members of the Irish.House of, Commons no less t 


elected by, Ulster. Both according to the population and the area of Ireland, Ulster "hoala 


be represented by 48. But in view of the political importance of Ulstermen and the Pro- 
testants being in a minority, Uleter will be granted at least 11 seats in excess. Similar 
will probably be the ease with to the Irish Senate. But the majority of the —_ 
population does not protest against this proposal. The Catholics, as represented by 

Spay rs Mr. Brien, a on the contrary, welcomed the Bill, including this. A: Bo of 
it. Toor do 8 o not protege to look upon the grant of representation to Irish Protestants in 
excess mbers as a slur upon themselves, as  relegaene them to, the position of re- 
presentatives of ‘» disinherited race.’ Being practical miedo that the interests of the 
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Protestant minority must be protected and that their political importance must be recognised. 
But look at our Hindu countrymen. ‘ The Musalmans have been treated’ with regard to re: 
presentation in the Councils in the same way as Mr. Asquith proposes to treat the Protestants 
in Ireland. ‘The.powers of the Legislative Councilsin India are much more restricted than 
those of the Irish Parliament. But our Hindu friends have been rending the skies with their 
cries about the Government unduly favouring the Musalmans.. If one thing proves the 
unpreparedness of India for autonomy, it is this Hindu jealousy of Muslim interests being 
safeguarded in the country. Unless and until better counsels prevail among the majority of 
our countrymen in regard to Muhammadan representation, they should renounce all claim to 
real patriotism. Another condition, however, precedent to the grant of Home Rule to India, 
is the growth of its Muslim population from a merely ‘loyal and contented’ people into a 
‘sturdy and loyal’ race, conscious of its rights and privileges and ready to put them forward 
loyally but boldly, spiritedly and fearlessly. Of this, however, more another time,” 


8. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of 21st April 1912 :— 


« Field-Marshal Sir William Nicholson will shortly arrive .in India as the head of the 
Committee to inquire into the military policy and expenditure in India. The other members 
of this Committee are Lieutenant-General Sir Percy Lake, Lieutenant-General Sir Robert 
Seaton, and Sir William Meyer. The scope of the inquiry is not yet known and no definite 
information has been given to the public. But thereis a general fear, says the Pall Mali 
Gazette, that the appointment of this Commission must inevitably mean the abolition of the 
scheme for the organisation and administration of the Indian Army drawn up by Lord 
Kitchener. The ex-Commander-in-Chief involved India in an unnecessarily expensive scheme 
of reorganisation. The scheme has not received strong support from military experts. When 
Sir William Nicholson was Chief of the Imperial General. Staff and First Member of the Army 
Council he opposed the scheme, Sir O’Moore Creagh, the present Commander-in-Chief, has not 
taken kindly to the policy of his predecessor. He is in favour of retrenching army expenditure. 
Lord Kitchener’s proposa! to construct a network of strategic railways to run along the frontier 
was vetoed at the time, and the London papers fear that the remainder of his scheme will be 
likewise wrecked. The Indian public will warmly welcome any reduction in ‘army expenditure 
in India. We are not very sanguine about the results of this Commission for Commissions do not 
gtapple with large questions and when they do the Government quietly puts their reports on the 
shelf as it has repeatedly done. It is obvious however that Lord Kitcliener desired to establish 
in India a form of militarism for which there is no need and which is not justified by the condi- 
tions in India or the neighbouring countries. For self-defence India has quite a sufficiently 
large army and there is no likelihood of India being called upon to defend herself against a 
creat Power.” 


The Nicholson Committee. 


9. The Panjabee (Lahore), of 20th April 
1912 has the following :— 


It is not a matter of sheer speculation to consider the respective claims of Hindu 
Dharma and modern liberalism. It is a question of practical importance and almost every 
intellectual Hinda is striving to adjust the mutual claims of a traditional, social and religious 
law with the acquired and predominating law of modern progress. There are doubtless men 
who, at the first sight, think it probably hopeless to reconcile the one with the other, There 
are, we believe, others also who find that there is, at bottom, no contradiction or rivalry between 
the two. ‘But most people will admit that a certain amount of adjustment is necessary, and 
the task is certainly not insurmountable, Every passing incident gives us a fresh opportunity 
to solve this problem. The revolution in China at once brought the question to the forefront 
again and most intelligent Hindus are asking if the progress in India cannot be hastened in . 
view of the rapid changes effected around us and in countries which have not even half of our 
facilities. The success or failure of the Chinese revolution cannot be declared now. At the 
first flush of success the Turkish revolutionaries thought that the future was smooth work. 
The Persian progressists must have had even a more roseate view of the political possibilities. 
But to-day we see the gross error of their calculations, Not that they were wrong in yielding 
to the pressure of progress and removing old time obstacles on their way, but in the execution 
of their plans they did not, and possibly could not, provide for the adverse forces, both internal 
and external. ‘We have all to take the circumstances and surrounding positions as they are, 
with the good and the bad. The removal of. one evil does not ‘necessarily open the 
way for the prevalence of the good. A second evil might come in and surely evil forces, 
disintegrating influences and disorder have their vitality. At any rate, after the glorious 
success and example of Japan the efforts of other Asiatic countries to adopt the 
democratic example of the leading Asiatio Empire, have had'a chilling effect. It may be 
due to internal disssentions, want of organisation, empty exchequers or foreign intrigues. 
It may be that the people have not been able to bear the burdens of a democratised State 
or that the genius of the nation would not support the changes involved. But the proposition 


that the East is prepared to adopt democratic forms of Government in place of personal 
despotism yet remains to be proved, 


Hindu religion and liberalism. 
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fn the case of India, social reformers and Anglo-Indian, observers have often told us 
that Hindu castes and social customs, as they are, do not encourage the founding of democratic 
institutions. Even the administrative reforms were long held in abeyance on account of such 
faulty hypothesis. ‘We believe that this opinion is very much modified now, but there is yet 
eonsiderable doubt as to how far Hindu Dharma, as it is taught and practised, will admit the 
progress of free democracy. If this question can be settled by an academical discussion of the 
principles, the solution would —- be easy. But that does not help us much. We have 
to deal with living ideals and practical ideas that regulate the action of individuals and large 
communities. Ideas of individual liberty and claims for equality of treatment have permeated 
the masses and the complaints of men of the old type are universal. The sweeper to-day, 
though still subjected to great ill-usage, finds it possible to assert his individuality, whatever 
it be, The higher castes, claiming respect and deference, find themselves not infrequently asked 
to prove their worth in the open field of competition. And what is more important is that the 
justice of this plea is less tardily admitted by those long used to privilege and vested rights. It 
may be asked, then, how the Hindus, so much divided by castes and recognising a descending 
ecale of merit in them from the Brahman down to the sweeper and the butcher, live peacefully 
and in comfort under the levelling influence of a democratic civilisation. In parts of South 
India, the upper castes require that the lower castes should never come near enough to pollute 
them either by touch, near approach or sight: and this restriction is by tacit consent observed 
by some to this day. At the sametime, another influence is working, viz, one of equality of 
merit which is insisted on and admitted, though somewhat tardily. Vested rights and tra¢i- 
tional privileges are not easily surrendered, but it seems that on the whole ‘neither the caste 
divisions nor the sense of superiori:y of birth have any serious obstruction to offer in the onward 
march of democracy. If the Brahmin still refuses to dine with a Sudra, it is on grounds of 
physical uncleanliness. Sri Ramanuja Charya, the greatest founder of Deccan Vaishnavism, 
had no objection to eat with and serve a Paria who was learned and pure. And this catholic 
spirit is gaining force rapidly without displacing the claims of Hindu Dharma, The fact is 
rather that Hindu Dharma is much misunderstood and misapplied to serve narrow personal ends. 
by the ignorant people. And the practical standard of life and conduct set by them i¢ by. 
mistake accepted as the genuine law under which the whole nation lives and moves, 


: “ This at once explains that Hindu Dharma does not set itself against. true democracy ; 
Inconsistencies are only observed in the practical limitations and application of the law.: 
The errors once made are easily corrected and, without disturbing the caste basis of the 
social organism, the followers of Hindu castes do find it easy to accept the principles of 
democratic life and conduct which concern the material side of life. Rights and duties of 
citizenship, acquisition of knowledge, wealth and social happiness, political organisations, 
industrial movements, have all to be guided by progressive laws which do not affect the 
claims of Hindu Dharma or the genius of the people. Rather we find not ey 
that the sense of higher justice, of humanity, purity, and self-sacrifice, so zealously fostered 
by laws of Dharma, stimulate virtuous actions of a type rarely accepted by the prevailing. 
forms of democracy in Europe. Old age pensions, State conducted orphanages, free feeding 
of the poor and treatment of the sick and similar benefits will easily secure the unanimous 
approval of the communities held together by the Hindu Dharma, It is not in political 
forms but in social ideas that true democracy is preserved in the East. There are doubtless 
errors and inconsistent forms which are to met with in the people, but they are easily 
overcome. Had mass education in India proceeded more rapidly than at present the genius 
of the nation would have manifested itself in less unmistakeable forms. The labour of 
suitable adjustment to modern environments is naturally painful. To rise over the surrounding. 
influences and reach the pure ideals involves considerable effort and steadfast purpose. There 
is really no clash of principles between the genius of the people, their social and religious 
Jaws and the democratic forms of Government, civilization and activities. Where defects 
are actually observed, they are of practical application due to defective environments but the 
constructive progress of the country is not impeded for want of harmonious ideals in. matters 
affecting social or political conduct. The ancient ideal was not one of personal absolutism 
and sheer despotism as they are understood during non-Hindu or corrupt ages, The Hindu 
King was always bound to follow Dharma and regard his position and power as a matter of a 
heavy and responsible duty. That duty was only to be borne by those who were best fitted 
for the place, and as in the case of Bharat, the brother of the ideal monarch of the 
Hindus, the responsibilities were declined. That does not disclose a real state of affairs nor a 
theory of life and rule that are inconsistant with democracy. The reformed Councils in India 
have proved so great.a success so far as the- establishment-‘of the democratic basis. of Hindu 
ideals is concerned that it is the Government that is afraid of going as fast as the people can. 
Hig Excellency the Viceroy stated that India would have to go into the ‘melting pot? if 
the measures of democratic progress urged by the people were all accepted. And he 
‘answered, therefore, by rejecting all—including the demand for compulsory free education. 
Moreover, the defects of Council regulations, the denial of enlarged franchise to the Hindus, 


the attempts to perpetuate vested interests, race monopolies, ‘caste preferences, are seen all. 
~ the side of the imperfectly realised Western democracy, and it is the function of India some 


sy to reform them and give to Western democracy s higher ethical and humane basis,” - 


ib ARS Pees ee ee re ieee | 
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| | 10. The following is from the Panjadee 
Indian politics and the Anglo- (Lahore) of 90th April 1912 a | i 
Indian community. ws : ae 
” Jo-Indian Association, Calcutta, is: embarking on.the high séa of politics 
and ‘ volitioal prio It seems to colsider itself somewhat neglected in the political 
progress of India now. At the annual meeting held the other day, at Calcutta, its Secrets 
observed: ‘There are forces harmfui to the best interests of the country. Unless we become 
a power which can help the Government to counteract those forces, we shall have only to 
blame ourselves, if Government ytelds to the clamour of unprenctpled agttators and allows the’ 
executive to be weakened.’ We wonder where Mr. Madge learned the high tone of com- 
plimenting the Government with the wisdom of yielding to the clamour of ‘unprincipled ” 
agitators. What are the superior claims of his own community to advise Government as. 
regards the ‘British Indian Empire’? What is the proportion of its interests, its population, 
its collective wisdom, wealth, status, education, &c., in the affairs of this vast Empire ? 
Everybody knows that this community 1s ae | enjoying unduly large preferences and 
tronage by Government. Every one is entitled to the fruits Oo his labour, worth and 
igplbase according to his merits, The Anglo-Indian community has ite place and function 
and so far nobody would object to rob it of its advantages. But the abuse of ‘ unprin cipled 
agitators’ is a menace to the efforts of the Indian communities and we fear this tone is 
calculated to harm the cause of harmonious progress of united India.” 


i 11. The following is from the Panjabee 
ee (Lahore) of 23rd April 1912 :-— 


“The theory that members of the legal profession alone in India discuss politics and 
were it not for the profession having ample leisure, there would be no ‘agitation’ in thie 
eountry has been just expressed by “ Law and Justice ” in the Psoneer. The correspondent, 
therefore, suggests that restrictions should be placed on the profession und only so many 
of them as are necessary for the number of cases instituted, s ould be allowed to practise. 
Apparently the writer belongs to the Punjab judiciary, where this principle has already been 
adopted. Its effect, of course, remains to be seen. We now get a ——_ of the reasons for 
urging restriction in number. It is an attempt to suppress political agitation of which 
there is very little, however, in the Punjab. The shrewd writer also throws the 
following bait to lure the profession into accepting the principle of restriction.. He 
gays :— 


‘I would also introduce the system of recruitment for the Bench from the Bar on the lines they have 
in England. Thus then when the Bar is limited and the limited Bar has enough to do and there are hopes for 


romotion to the Bench, there will be no orang | dabbling in politics, Ofcourse it is understood that the 
Bench as in England should not have anything to de with politics,’ : 


‘Many harsh and retrogressive measures have been adopted to suppress the political 
aspirations of the people even on constitutional lines. Apparently the experience of the non- 
official motions in the Imperial Council has given rise to a resolve of this kind and we see that 
the writer asks the Allahabad High Court to follow that of the Punjab. : 


“What remains in the country from end to end is constitutional agitation. The Coun- 
cil Reforms, in theory, have given encouragement for this, and in practise, too, here and there, 
they are proving useful. It is also true that men of legal profession take a large share in 
discussing and formulating questions for discussion in the Councils, the Congress, Conferences 
and the press. But surely this is not the result of having plenty of leisure and defect of legal 
practice, bat due to their intellectual and legal training. They are taught that there is such 
a thing as ‘justice’ whose claims are predominant. There is law and legal procedure to 
attain Justice. But unfortunately so many things are done which do not fully harmonise 
with Justice, law and procedure, In the purely judicial line this defect is seen and in the 
executive, more 80. That is how the lawyers come to take a leading part in political discussion. 
In the present circumstances of the country that is indispensable. But suppose by some means 
this is stopped. It is possible, nay probable. Executive manifestoes are the order of the day. 
even in the judiciary. There may be a lull in the political atmosphere for a time. But we do 
not think political representation will suffer long. The ay will produce more Gokhales 
than there are now, and when whole-time servers of the Indian people are created, the 


outlook for those who wish to see political agitation killed will no longer be so roseate 
as they imagine.” sata 


12. The Panjabee (Lahore), of 23rd April 1912, publishes the follow- 


“Government and treatment to ing under the heading ‘ Equality or prefer. 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Euro- ence ?’ :— | | 
peans. 


_ “Tt is said that Indians are an inferior nation as compared with Europeans. But in 
practical treatment open competition between the two is denied and the Europeans need ‘ pro-, 
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tection.’ In spite of his ‘ inferiority ’ the Indian is not allowed always to compete with his 

European brother in the learned professions or in manual crafts. Now as between the Hindus 
and Mubammadans, though open competition is not denied, the latter claims a preferential, 
treatment:by virture of their backwardness. Government have, to some extent, recognised 
this claim in practice. The position of Hindus, therefore, between two communities, claiming 

protection and preference—the one on the score of superiority and the other on that of in- 
feriority—is extremely anomalous. It is a matter for the consideration of Government. In 

South Africa Indians are not wanted becayse they are ousting European tradesmen by ‘virtue 

of their inferiority.’ In open competition for Civil Service and employments and professions, 

there is a double process of eliminating the successful Indian. In the first place, eqnal. com- 

petition is denied. Secondly, there is such a thing as colour bar by which, ‘however, efficient, 

Hindus of merit cannot rise freely in any department. In ministerial appointments, the 

‘proportional numerical claims ’ of Muhammadans are being pressed. And amidst all this 

maze of partiality and unfairness the theory of ‘ efficiency’ is feebly raised. We wonder 

what efficiency is, what principle is, what justice, equality, protection or preference is. It 
seems to be only executive expediency or sectarian preferment.” 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F RONTIER. 


Sindee tor Aibhachten. 13. The following is from the Arya Patrika © 


(Lahore), of 20th April 1912 :— 
“Tt is known that the Amir of Afghanistan has a number of Hindu subjects ; and from 


what we know of the political shrewdness of the late Amir Abdur Rahman, as also of the 


present Amir, there is no reason to suppose that the Hindu subjects of His Majesty are not 
treated with the same consideration and justice as the Muhammadans. A report, however, 


was published recently that the Hindus of Afghanistan were being compelled to subscribe towards — 


the Red Crescent Fund. Of course except the idea of compulsion, there would have been no- 
thing irregular in Hindus subscribing to the fund. But an Afghan paper contradicts. the 
report altogether, and explains that while the Amir had explicitly told his subjects that there 
would be no compulsion in the matter Dewan Narayan Das promised on behalf of his co- 
religionists that Hindus would contribute liberally to the fund. The Afghan paper, beyond 
denying any compulsion, givesa gratifying account of the conditions under which Hindus live 
in the Amir’s territory. We are told that the relations between Hindus and Muhammadans 
in Afghanistan are most harmonious and friendly; that many posts of responsibility and trust 
in the Hindus, (stc.) that His Majesty’s private servants include many Hindus ; that they alone 

on the occupation of cashiers and money changers ; that on the occasion of Durbars there 
is little in their dress to distinguish between Hindus and Muhammadans ; and that Muham- 
madans and Hindus are treated on a footing of equality. As stated in some of the papers, the 
Amir has issued an order respecting Begur that Hindus, instead of supplying one soldier for 
eight persons from among themselves, might substitute a Muhammadan. Perhaps this con- 
cession wonld be better appreciated by Hindus in some parts of India than by those in Afghan- 
istan- Nevertheless it<hows the considerate spirit in which the Amir rules the Hindu sub- 
jecte. Wherever Muhammadans are the rulers, their political shrewdness and foresight seem 


to be greater. Muhammadan rule in Hyderabad has always been an illustration of the complete _ 
effacement of difference between Hindus and Muhammadans and Muhammadan rule; and 


it is remarkable that even in foreign Muhammadan-governed countries the prevailing differences 
between Hindus and Muhammadans in India is deplored * * *,’ 


ITI.—NatTIvE STATES. 


" | 14. The following is from the Panjabee 
hen © See (Lahore) of 20th April 1912 :— 


© We are informed that a big Gurudwara or Sikh temple is proposed to be built at 
Kapurthala and private subscriptions are raised for that. A lakh of rupees is the estimate 
and it is believed that the Maharaja and the Tikka Sahib have promised Rs. 25,000. A sum 
of Re. 60,000 is promised by the mofussil people of the State and the balance will probably 
be raised in Kapurthala town. But a complaint has reached us that attempts are made to 
bring official pressure here and there to induce unwilling Hindus to pay fixed donations. It 
is said that a large number of Hindus are dreading the consequences of a refusal and have 
to borrow to pay their listed donations. It is for the State authorities to make enquiries and 
put an end to possible harrassment of the people in this undertaking. The Maharaja is 


absent in Europe and at this time, it is necessary to safeguard the interests of the people 


and protect them against every kind of direct or indirect pressure by the subordinates.” 


15. In discussing tho affairs of “ The Indore State” in its leading article 
i in the issue of 27th April 1912, the Tris 
and that daffy to'Natiee Bian’ (Lahore) makes the following remarks” :— 


¢ * 8 poll % * bad 


Before 1899 the Agent to.the Governor-General in Central India used to look after the _ 


Indore State, but in that year a Resident was appointed and it is interesting to learn that the pay 
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of the Resident and staff was. charged tothe State Is that the case everywhere? Is the 
pay of the Residents at Hyderabad and Mysore paid by those States? The question opens 
a fascinating field of inquiry. Questions about Native States are not permitted by the rules: 
of Legislative Councils, but to call fora return showing particulars about the salaries ‘of 
Residents and their staffs and the cost to the various Native States will be quite regular, 
This is an information which ought to be elicited, * @ ¥%” 


‘V.—Nartrve Societmas anp Re1iciovs Marrers. 


16. At the end of its leading article on 
Touchables and untouchables” the TZribune of 
21st April 1912 remarks‘as follows :— 


The depressed classes. | 


“The gulf between the touchables and the untouchables may be chiefly due to the 
different kinds of professions they adopt. It may be said that the orthodox Hindus conception 
cannot entertain the idea of equality between the touchables and the untouchables. But why 
should this lead to a sense of hatred between the two or why should caste people despise the 
untouchables? Every profession, high or low, is honourable if it does not infringe any moral 
law. . The scavenger’s profession is filthy but is quite honest. Of the two,a young Brahmin 
beggar and a coolie who earns his daily bread. by the sweat of his brow, who is the better man 
in the moral sense? Chamars are quite indispensable, but why should they be classed as 
untouchables. People would not touch a Chamar but would they not shake hands with an 
European tanner and gladly embrace their own sons when they came back from foreign 
eountries qualified as leather experts? The evolutional spirit of national progress tends towards 
the focus of unification. Socially the Brahmin and the Chandal may be different, but nationally 
both are essential. The sense of fellow-feeling is the secret of nationalism. The time has 
come when the fallen should be lifted by the risen. Exclusiveness had so long kept us divided 
and weak ; now let inclusiveness make us united and strong. The national edifice is to be 


erected by co-operation and when it is finished both the touchables and the untouchables will 
be entitled to credit for the part they may play.”’ 


| 17, The Hindu (Lahore), of the 18th April 1912, publishes a communi- 
Ses ical Uiiea adele cation headed ‘“ Hindu-Muhammadan Unity—I.” 
: The writer—one Vidyarthi Ram Dayal, B.A., a 

Mukhtar at Meerut—says that Hindus have done much to unite the two 
communities, but that contempt has been the invariable response of the 
Prophet’s followers. Next he quotes an extract from some issue of the Vakil 
(Amritsar), published in 1907, as also one from. Mr. Nabiulla’s presidential 
address at the Nagpur Session of the Muslim League (1910). The. quotations 
show, he adds, that the haughtiness and bigotry which have characterised 
Muhammadans from the beginning stand in the way of their union with 
Hindus ; that the former have always been dreaming of their (past) rule and 
treating Hindus with contempt in spite of their now being the latter’s fellow- 
subjects; and that they looked down upon the arts and sciences of the English 
(lit. foreign nations) and thereby remained backward in education, for which 
latter thing, however, they blame poor Hindu examiners, teachers and (School) 
Inspectors. Continuing, the writer says that Sir Syed Ahmed advised his 


_ eo-religionists to hold themselves aloof from Hindus in respect even of political 


and social matters. He (also) hit upon the plan of securing influence for 
them with Government by representing the A ccf of Hinduism as being 
inimically disposed towards the present masters of India. This policy, as 
Raza Ali Beg, Secretary of the Muslim League (? Lucknow), plainly remarked 
(in his letter to the Pioneer\, was the forerunner of disunion on an ll the two 
communities. Proceeding the correspondent states that the general Muslim > 
public used recently to be told how all its troubles were ascribable to Hindus. 
After remarking that (Muhammadans) thereby afforded proof of their morality, 
he describes the separatist and anti-Hindu propaganda of the Muslim League, 


| ’ 18. Under the heading “ Persecution of the Sikh Gurus” the Observer 
Sikhs sad Hindus. | (Lahore), of 20th April 191 2, has the following — 


“Tf the Sikhs were not Hindus, asks the Tribune, why were they so fearfall oa 
euted by the Muhammadans? But'if persecution can be the only test of 4 man iloiatan to 
one religion or another, then many recognised Hindu sects should he excluded from Hinduism. 


S15 


‘Tha enuiity Getween:the Vishnuvites and. Shiviteshas-fed several times to mutual persecutions ; 
aré we thereby: to conclude that the Shivitesor'the Vishnuvites. are not Hindus? The. Arya 
Samajiate- have been, and still are, persecuted by orthodox Hindus in some ‘places; does:that 
make, the Samajists non*Hindus ?: Or does-the terrible-persecution of the untouchable classes 
by the higher castes in . Southern India. expel the former from. the:pale of Hinduism? Simi- 
larly, Muhammadan sects have also persecuted one another. But these persecutions: have 
hever had the effect of the persecuted sects being regarded as non-Muslims. The fact is that 
‘the persecution eht cuts both ways, and “is a8'much @ proof of the Sikhs being Musal- 
mans as of ‘the Sikhs being: Hindus.‘ - As ‘for - the tion ‘of the Sikh Gurus, our Hindu 
contemporaries which are now’ overflowing with love for the: Sikhs evidently forget that’ each 
and every. Guru was persecuted: at the instigation and through: the conspiracy of Hindus. The 
hymns composed by Guru Gobind Singh, the fearful: vengeance: wrecked: by: Guru Bunda ‘on the 
family of the Hindu governor. of Sirhind, indeed the entire history of Sikhism, prove this fact. 
All: Siklis who have closely studied the annals of their faith, we are sure, will bear us out in 
this eonnection.. ‘The~ truth is that Islam and Muslims had little to fear from. the. doctrines 
preached by Gura Nanak and his-immediate followers. Sikhism is monotheistic like Islam, and 
Islam is as mach against caste and other pernicious privileges as the Sikh Gurus. Hindus 
aloné.could Have: resented the attacks'on caste, etc., and hence- their'hatred of Sikhism The 
fault of the Musalman Emperors was: that they trusted “the men on the spot.’ . By placing 
implicit. reliance on the assertions of their Hindu representatives they alienated from them- 
selves the sympathies of a body of men who might have proved for them, a bulwark of strength 
and stability. But’ thete. can be no question that those primarily. responsible for-the perse- 
eution:‘of ‘the Gurus’were men whosé descendants now claim‘the Sikhs as their brethren in 
faith.” - 


19... The Wer: (Gurdaspur’, of the 15th April’ 1912, publishes -a note 

ass Sbihin-Sidel acadion. headed. “The jhatha-halal: dispute.” Of late, it 
. ; says, Sikhs have been vigorously agitating’ that 
jhatka:-meat should, like Aalal flesh, be openly sold in the bazar. After 
remarking that Muhammadans eat and sell the latter meat: in obedience to 
explicit orders in the Quran, the paper asks Sikhs:to: quote similar’ command- 
ments fromithe Granth in respect of jhatka. | 


20. Writing under the heading “Signs: for the: identification of the 
we nici innate awaited Mehdi,:’ the Hag (Delhi), of the 12th (re- 
cet ceived on the 22nd) April. 1912, remarks that 
these signs, as. mentioned in the Traditions, are’ not worthy of credence: They 
are so strange as to be grossly ridiculous and wholly improbable. After stating 
that they are credited by nominal Muhammadans like'the (members of ?) Ahl-i- 
Hadis. and other insane persons, the paper details these signs and ridicules 
them. It then promises to resume its remarks in its next issue and puts some 


questions to the Secretary of the Khufia (Secret) Anjuman-t-Mujahidin (of 


what place it does not mention) on the subject‘of the advent of Mehdi. 


21. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 12th April 1912, publishes a 

i | " comes headed ad The anniversary celebra- 
The recent anniversary delebré- tions of the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam; Lahore.” 
tions of the Anjuman-i-Himaya “ The most noteworthy a arg writer says, con- 
nected with the celebrations is that the Hon’blé 
Mian Muhammad Shafi did not turn up to move the resolution that. stood in 
his name. This resolution was to the effect that Muhammadans’ share of the 
recent 34 lakhs.educational grant to the Punjab should be commensurate with 
their educational requirements. The Editor of the Paisa Akhbar was sent 
to fetch the Mian, but the latter wrote back to say that the resolution had 
been entered against his name without his permission. After the letter 
had been read out, Doctor Muhammad Iqbal explained that Mian Muhammad 
Shafi wished to move the resolution tendering thanks for the Imperial educa: 
tional grant of fifty lakhs, and that he was ina _ huff owing to this resolution 
not having been entrusted to him. This evoked cries of “Shame!” while 
some people suggested that a vote of censure should be passed against 
the Mian.. Some other persons remarked that he represented, not Muham- 
madans, but himself ; and that he preferred flattering Government to render- 
ing any real service to his community. In conclusion, the writer says that 
the. incident has made the Mian still more unpopular with the far-sighted 
among his co-religionists, Ae | eee 
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22, . The Akhbar-i-’_Am-(Lahore), of the 22nd April -1912,: publishes: 4 
| communication headed “A cry for mercy to the 


A complaint in connection with f India: injustice to pensione 
-eertain wakf properties at Lucknow. Government 0 J pe rs of 


wakf properties at Lucknow.” The writer takes 


exception to the election, on the 12th March last, of Mutwallt for the Husain- 
‘abad and Shah Najaf .wakf properties at Lucknow. He complains that the 


Deputy Commissioner deprived the female pensioners concerned of their 


hereditary right to vote at such elections. After alleging that the officer 


named did go in order to secure the election of a favourite, he states that the 


aggrieved purdanashin women appeal to the Government of India to set aside 
the election. They dare not institute a case against the Deputy Commissioner 


for fear lest he should deprive them even of their pensions. The incident 
constitutes a foul blot on the fair fame of Government, which should, therefore 
exert itself to safeguard the rights of the said women. 


23. The Sanatan Dharam Parcharak (Amritsar), of the 16th Apri] 
1912, has an article headed “Arya Samajist,’ 

Dhsrampal. treatment of Dharampal.” So long, it remarks, 
as the latter was engaged in abusing non-Vedic religions, the former were 
‘beside themselves. with joy. Now, however, that he has exposed the doings 
at the Gurukula they have begun to make shameful attacks on him. Again, 
while he showered praises on the Arya Samaj he was treated with the greatest 
respect and was given every assistance, legitimate or otherwise. But his exposure 
of the moves of the Samaj has led to his being roughly handled and unjustly 
attacked. One Anand Kishore Mehta recently published a booklet entitled 
“The death of Abdul Ghafur and Dharampal’s funeral.” It contains personal 
attacks on Dharampal, and shows what treatment Aryas are in the habit of 
according to persons exposing the Samaj. Continuing, the paper publishes 
some extracts from the booklet which contain an account of Dharampal’s 
life, and in which Dharampal has been called an “ evil spirit in human form,” 
“Satanic Abdul Ghafur,” and the like. He is also charged with haying been 
expelled from the (Dev Dharam) ‘school at Moga for having taken indecent 
liberties with a boy. Further, he is said to have brought a married girl to 
Moga, and to have maintained (illicit) intimacy with her. Similarly, he is 
accused of having had an intrigue at Almora with a widow named Saroj 
Kumari. Proceeding, the Sanatan Dharam Ffarcharah remarks that 
Dharampal has been thus abused owing (simply) to his having given up 


attacking non-Vedic religions and being inclined to reform the Arya Samaj. 


VII—GgNERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


24. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th April 1919, has an article 
sain cual _ headed “ Unpleasant delay in the disposal of cases.” 
Indy’ Poss! Of cases in Tt ig owing to the inordinate delay, says the paper, 
which Indian courts often make in deciding cases 
that culprits some time escape conviction in many a case of murder, and 
that Sessions Judges pass death sentences on the strength of evidence which 
the High Courts regard as wholly unreliable. The prevalent dilatoriness in | 
the disposal of judicial work, it adds, not only subjects the people to incon- 
venience and monetary loss, but also greatly hampers the administration of 


justice. It should, therefore, be the first duty of Government to put an end 
to this state of affairs. | 


_ 25. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 18th April 1919, pub- 
er ee lishes a paragraph headed “The Khan (lit. Nawab) 

? of Hoti’s case in the Supreme (lit. Indian) Legis- 
lative Council. “The acts of irregularity and high-handedness, it says, of which 
the Government of the Frontier Province has been guilty in this case, formed 
the subject of two questions at a recent meeting of the Viceregal Couneil. 
Aiter reproducing the questions and the official replies, the paper deeply regrets 
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that none of the representatives of the Punjab on the Council should have 

one anything in the matter. Now, it adds, that the Government of India has 
promised to make enquiries it is expected that “the cat will come out of the 

ag,’’ while the Chief Commissioner and the District Magistrate will have to 
explain their conduct.’ Continuing, it states that it has received a book dealing 
with the case, and that it will commence reprinting from it from the next week, 
go as to tell its readers how the Hon’ble Sir (George) Roos-Keppel left no means 
untried to disgrace a prominent rais. In conclusion, it remarks that if the 
Frontier authorities goon conducting themselves as they have done in the 
Khan’s case, the people concerned will have to look for protection to God 
alone. 


96. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 18th April 1912, has a note headed 
‘Res. 75 (is) the price of chastity.” It has been 
| reported, says the paper, that Guard Gomez, who 
(some time back) entered @ carriage for women and laid violent hands on some 
of its occupants, has been punished only with a fine of Rs. 78. Next it quotes 
an extract from the judgment in which the Magistrate remarks that the guard 
undoubtedly entered the carriage, and that in all probability he (also) uncovered 
and kissed the faces of the women. Let it be granted, it adds, that Western 
civilisation does not regard the latter act as very reprehensible; but Indian 
civilisation is of a different character. After observing that the judgment is 
calculated to grievously disappoint every (Indian),:the paper complains that 
the aggrieved women, who were oppressed by a misbehaved guard, have ‘been 
held to be unreliable, while the man who assailed their chastity has been fined 
only Rs. 75. Thoughtful persons should be able to decide whether this would 
tend to decrease or increase the number of similar occurrences on railways. 


' The case against Guard Gomez. 


27. The Abhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 20th April 1912, has a leader 


il ea a headed “ mo od of ein India It. is the duty 
pening dle g ian of all peaceful subjects (in India), says the paper, 
Ee to be Ln an towards boveeneiad = it 
adds, is still more incumbent on Government officers entrusted with the task 
of protecting, and administering justice to, the people. Continuing, he remarks- 
that extreme care should be exercised in doing justice to oppressed women,. 
especially when they are poor widows or are without the means of defending: 
themselves. After observing that indifference in this respect would assuredly 
lead to undesirable consequences, it refers to the Ludhiana rape case, and says 
that the Sessions Judge has murdered both law and justice. He has ridiculed. 
.the very strong medical evidence adduced, and has paid absolutely no thought 
to the shameful character of the case. Next the paper condemns his: 
eriticism of the ‘above evidence ; and goes on to remark .that, although he admits: 
that Mussammat Nanki had been raped, albeit not as many times as was alleged 
by her, still he has not canvicted any of the accused. Would he have acquit- 
ted all of them on shameful and absurd grounds even if the aggrieved girl had 
been one of his own nationality or caste, and medical evidence of the above 
character had been adduced on her behalf? Itis to be wished that he 
had realised his important duties, and had also kept in view the fair fame: 
of Government, whose servant he is. Indiseriminate decisions like that given 
in this case neither secure respect for law, nor do they indicate love for 
Government. The paper does not mean to say that the Sessions Judge ought. 
to have convicted all the accused for no reason. It (only) wishes to convey 
that “ the things mentioned by him in judging events” clash with common 
sense. Government, it adds, cannot be blamed for a decision by a solitary 
Sessions Judge, but (it cannot be denied that). the unpleasantness and disaffec-- 
tion caused in the general: public (by decisions lke the one in question) 
directly affect the fair fame of Government. How,,.it asks, can a woman have 
the courage after this to complain of the commission of:rape on her? Again, 
what must be the feeling of poor Nanki and her mother, of the village: 


and baradari to which wy f belong, and of the people who have . heard of 


the case under reference ? Moreover, “ is this the satisfaction ” that should. 
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he.afforded: to: grossly .oppressed:. persons: like Mussammat. Nanki-?. Contin, 
ayer paper + oyhy ot case against. Guard Gomez (vide paragraph ante), 
and says. that, the Magistrate writes that the woman, whom the man. was 
alleged to have.attempted to rape,'is not. beautiful and.the accused: could not 
have become enamoured of her.. After:asking ‘whether such Magistrates. can 
aflorn the. bench,, it. reports: that: the. judgment further observes.. that. the. guard 
mae going ranean gobecnars kiss. the womsn, and. that .this. must. have, 
frightened, her into, crying out.... If" the Magistrate,. it adds,. had. been blessed 
with.sense he might. have. been asked why the accused should have. kissed the 
ugly woman, seeing that, she was.not his sister,. mother, or any other female 
relation. Are the Courts meant to redress the grievances of the oppressed or 
to plead the cause of badmashes ? Can such a decision be viewed by the 
public.with feelings of satisfaction. P The Magistrate has disgraced the, bench 
on which he was placed by Government. The Editor sometimes thinks that it 
is Magistrates anid Sessions Judges who murder justice that.are. responsible: for 
the promotion of disaffection against Government. . He. considers it. highly 
necessary in the interests of Government. that. the latter should take serious 
notice of :the conduct. of such. officers. . : 
: (6)—Police. | 
98.' The Hividustan -(Lahore); of the: 12th Apri 1912; publishes: a 
o ee communication headed “How can dacoits be sup- 
ae of decnities: in. the. pressed 7’? The writer—one Anokh Rai, Overseer; 
ere Military Grass Farm (? of what place he does not 
state) —says that the datotts (who have of late been displaying activity in the 
Punjab) are made up of the following persons :— 
'* (1) Those badmashes in villages who have several times narrowly 


(2): . Those absconding criminals for-whom no one will stand surety 
and who: herd in. sequestered. places near (Ji¢. in) villages. 


(3). Kabuli Pathans, who also work as labourers (during the day). 


. dll these:men.work in collusion,.and are sometimes joined by those 
zomindars who are: in debt to sahukars or bear the last named a. grudge.. They: 
haye been emboldened, adds the writer, by the knowledge that sahukars and 
chankidars in villages have no sort of: arms in their possession.. Next he suggests 
that; all sahukars who pay income-tax should obtain licenses to keep. one gun: 
and one revolver each, and that they: should employ retired soldiers, who can 
use arms well, as chaukidars. He knows. that some of them are niggardly 
enough to be unwilling to:spend money on arms, but it behoves Deputy Com- 
missioners to. prompt them to doso. These.officers should also cause it to be 
known that all village sahukars paying income-tax can be. granted: licenses to 
keep arms. He also suggests that. Police sowars, who should be under ex- 
perienced and honest officers, should be posted to those districts in which 
dacoities have grown frequent: Again zaildars, lambardars, and sahukars 
helping in running dacoits to earth: should be granted special rewards. If the: 
former were to co-operate with the Police it would be possible to lay all 
dacoits by the heels in a very: short time. Villagers know the names and 
whereabouts of the culprits, but:no:one dare disclose the same for fear of being. 
killed, If they do. not communicate this information to the Police or Deputy: 
a in. @ month the. writer will have“ to step himself into the: 

eld, | cara 


(d)—~Ldueation.. | : 


| 29. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 16th April 1912, has a note 
ea Ne, entitled “The first Indian Professor in America.” 
tional Service. “Writing about the appointment of Mr. Sudhindra 
sien | Bose as Professor of Political Science in the State. 
University of Ohio, ne pepe regrets that able Indians should find it difficult 
to enter the Imperial Educational Service of their own country,  ~ = 
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he Hindustan (Lahore), of the 19th April 1912,' says that the 
appointment constitutes strong proof of the fact that Indians can most 
afficiently perform the duties even of the highest post in the Department of 
Public Instruction. It is, however, to be regretted that they can‘rise to higher 
posts in the Education Department in India only after great difficulty and in 
rare instances. : ie 


(e)—Agriculiure and question affecting the land. — 


80. The Paiea Akhbar (Lahore), of the 15th April 1912, has an 

_.. article headed “The Prosperous Punjab.” The 

Peo Pan; revenae administration renort, it says, on the land revenue administration 
of the Punjab for the eg 1911 shows that this 
province goes on enjoying continued prosperity. Aiter referring to the salient 
features of the report, the paper observes that the Lieutenant-Governor is‘ of 
opinion that the land revenue realised from the Chenab Colony could be in- 
creased, and that, but for an improper working of the rules and inadequate 


supervision on the part of Collectors, the expansion would already. have taken. 
place. It is, however, to be hoped that His Honour will not lose sight of the~ 
fact that the advancement of the canal colonies largely depends on the content=. 


ment and prosperity of the settlers ; and that the more the demand is inereased 
the more unsatisfactory the condition of the colonists will grow and the 
longer will the introduction of modern scientific agricultural. implements 
be delayed for want of funds. Next the paper prays that the existing pleasant 
conditions may continue, and that Government may, with an.increased income, 
be able to spend more money on works of public utility. : 


31. Commenting on an article in the Madras. Times in which; the. 
prosperity due to the development of irrigation is 


Spas offect of the new urigation said to have resulted in a falling. birth-rate and 


(Lahore) of April 24th makes the following remarks :— 


«*%* * Wrist-watches and gramophones and wine bottles are displayed more than ‘the 
many sturdy and manly yee ’ of the nation. If with the prosperous classes it is prosperity 
that has been the cause of degeneracy it is equally: true that with the-unprosperous it is.poverty 


and wretchedness that should be considered to have produced: the ptesent demoralisation. 


Drink is a double-edged weapon which cuts both ways. However, as. the chief reoruiting 


ground for the army the degeneracy to which the Madras Times refers. should induce the. 
Government to adopt precautionary and preventive measures, and’ no measure-can. be. deemed: 


more effective than the spread of education and-knowledge among the Jat peasantry. May we 


suggest that in the area commanded by the Upper iChenab Canal a portion of the net revenue. 
derivable from irrigation, which is estimated at Rs. 25 lakhs;should be ear-marked for measures. 


that might be found necessary to adopt m order to prevent the thorn to which His Excellency 
the Viceroy referred growing? The education of the peasantry and the drainaze.of the. 
irrigated tract form the two-fold question to which tho Local Government should devote. 
increased and increasing attention.” Hotta cai agit a 


(f )—Railways and communications: 


| . | 32. The following is from. the Panjabee 
Mall road to Bei) Nath Lahore), of 25th April 1912 :— ay 


The news will be hailed with delight by all Hindus: that a line of railway is cons 
templated to be constructed from Kalka Station to Baij Nath, a town of ancient renown, 
and religious importance in Kashmir. It is a place of pilgrimage. Baij Nath is situated at 
a distance of about 160 miles from Kalka towards the North-West and the line will be on 

two feet six inches gauge, to suit the hilly nature of the country. The Railway Board have 
sanctioned a reconnaissance survey being carried out, and the survey has been undertaken at 

the instance of the Punjab Government. The line, if xg Favabaery will pass through © 
Nalagarh, Bilaspur, Suket and Mandi, the promising native hill States of the ange, and 
besides opening them out will afford better communication with the Kangra Valley and a 
part of Kulu. But the route selected is rather lengthy. At present mieamed visitors to 
Baij Nath. generally go from Pathankot vf Nurpur, Bhagsu and Palampur and the distance 

is much shorter. Consequently the line from Pathankot to Baij Nath would have been 
more easy of construction and less costly, but “evidently” the object of the Railway is not: 


the cultivation of. the drink habit, the Tribune . 
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only to connect Baij Nath but to open out the States that will come in the route. ghosen. 
But any way: the rail connection between Pathankot and Baij Nath will also have to be 
effected, making a big loop. We hope the scheme will not be dropped and will be carried 
out to completion.” 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


30. «After giving abrief account of “The loss of the Titanic” in 
its leading article the Tribune of 23rd April 1912 


The Titante disaster. concludes cali 


«# # # There are conflicting accounts of calm and wild disorder, and it is quite 
likely that the instinct of self-preservation might have driven some to attempt to rush the 
boats. But that is not the dominant note of this awful tragedy. What Mr. Asquith so 
felicitously called the traditions of the sea were fully and gloriously maintained. The women 
who have been rescued have almost all become widows for their husbands perished in the 
wreck, and still the husbands showed no desire to Join their wives. Millionaires have died 
while poor people have been saved. Colonel Astor, after helping his wife, helped a young 
bride into the boat but made no attempt to follow them. Many others did the same thing 
and then calmly awaited the death that was swiftin coming. It is difficult to realise the 
greatness of the daring that was displayed, for calmness in the face of sudden and violent 
death is the highest form of daring. Here were men and women belonging to the highest 
society on board a floating palace sumptuously furnished and believed to be perfectly safe 
against all accidents. ‘There was no storm nor any disturbance on the sea. They had taken 
their dinner and had retired for the night in the full consciousness that they would safely 
arrive at their destination. How many of them had any premonition that they would not 
live to see the sun rise again ? Suddenly like a thief in the night comes death and demands 
the forfeit of life. Was therea man or woman dismayed ? There were millionaires born 
and reared in the lap of luxury, women who were in the enjoyment of life and all that wealth 
can bring and, in a moment, they realised that the thread of life was about to be snapped. 
But the men refused to be unmanned and the women refused to wail. In silence and with 
hich Christian fortitude they faced death and silently obeyed the call that none can resist. 
It is believed that fatalism enables a man to face death calmly, but these were not fatalists 
and still they never flinched, nor vainly lamented a fate they could not avert. To the men 
who have so heroically perished the world will take off its hat, for by their death they have 
proved the greatness of the race to which they belonged and its claim to rule the world. 
We cannot recall greater heroism than that of the band of the 7ztanic which gathered in the 
saloon and played ‘ Nearer my God to Thee’ as the lifeboats drew away from the sinking 
} aps Oa who have perished have left an imperishable legacy to their race and to 
the world.’ 


The following on the same subject is from the leading article of the 
Panjabee (Lahore), of 23rd April 1912 :— 


“The one thousand and six hundred humanity that sank with the 7Z¢etanie within a 
few hours on the fateful Sunday night with a clear, calm, star-lit sky above, must have died 
a heroic and beautiful death. For rarely does it fall to the lot of man that he receives so 
awful and vivid a call to death and is given an hour or two to linger between two eternities 
and then quickly pass away into the unknown region. The quickest death is considered the 
happiest. went Ae has written much on the inexpressible glories of sudden death. But 
the mere magnitude of the calamity of over 1,600 men, and possibly a few women, dying 
together on the 7itantc is too awful even to contemplate. _The courage and manliness of 
the English nation were best displayed on this solemn occasion. They resolved to die with a 
heroic determination, and some of the scenes described of wives clinging to their husbands 
and refusing to be saved are pathetic in the extreme. * * * We are glad that eub- 
scriptions are being raised to aid those who have been left destitute. Apart from the terrible 
loss of life there must have been destitution of no small magnitude, and though Indians may: 
not, have directly suffered, we should. like to see subscriptions collected and sent from thie 
country also as a mark of the deep sympathy we feel for those who have suffered. Fora 
few days more fuller details of the disaster will be received and all the people will be anxious 
to know, if any more have been or could be saved. Among those who must have sunk with 
the ship is Mr. W. T, Stead, the well-known journalist, and inspirer of human progress on 
ethical and moral basis. Nothing definite is‘ known of his fate, though little hope is enter- 
tained of his survival. All Indians‘will particularly grieve the sad end of this one man who 
has been so well-known ‘to every Indian boy and adult and who was considered as one gifted 


with qualities gnd mental powers rare among the Westerns,’’ 


21. 


‘ 
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ee ae 24 34. The following is from the Tribune 
sieabusiption for the ref of Se (Lahore), of 24th April 1912:— 


“ Among the contributors tothe fund for the relief of the victims to the T¢tante 
disaster qe find a contribution of £500 from the Gaekwar of Baroda. This unprecedented 
disaster has aroused a profound sense of sympathy for the victims and their relations in every 
civilized country of the world. This prompt philanthrophic action of the Gaekwar may well. 
be followed by other Indian princes and wealthy people, for the terrible wreck of the Titante 
appeals irresistibly to our common humanity.”’ | | . 


‘ 85. The following is from the Observer 
ee (Lahore), of 24th April 1912 :— 


“Among the hundreds of lives that have been lost on account of the Titantc disaster 
no one was more highly valued or respected than the late Mr. W. T. Stead, Editor of the 
Review of Reviews. His love of peace, his hatred of vice, his humanitarianism, his true 
Imperialiem, his desire ‘to diffuse education among the masses and his. devotion to spiritu- 
alism combined with his sturdy commonsense and a vivid style of writing secured him a 
high place in the regard of the whole world. Ever a friend of liberty and a genuine, 
liberal, his pen was always at the service of the weak, while he ever took special interes’ 
in India and Indians. His denunciation of the Italian raid on Tripoli and his systematic 
support of reformed Turkey in hér hour of trouble won for him the heartfelt gratitude of 


the Muhammadans who mourn not only the death of a great writer, but a sincere well-wisher 
and friend.” 


36. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 12th April 1912, states that 
recently the inhabitants of Dera Ismail Khan sub- 
mitted a memorial to the Viceroy to pray that 
“The five frontier districts’? may be amalgamated with the Punjab. His 
Excellency, it adds, says in reply that he will decide the question at an early 
date (lit. immediately after his tour on the frontier) and that he will realise 
the hopes of “The frontier people.” . Next it strongly supports the above 
prayer, and asks Lord Hardinge to grant the same, so as to end several 
serious grievances under which the people named are labouring. 


The Frontier Province, 
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37. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 18th April 1912, pub- 
lishes a communication headed “ Wake up, Fron- 
tier brothers ! your Saviour has come. The voice 
of a Punjabi brother.” The writer—Mahashai Hari Chand, of Rawalpindi— 
wonders that his unfortunate brothers of the Frontier Province should not 
open their eyes in spite of their having to suffer diverse troubles and hardships. 
He regrets that, because of the policy of a short-sighted ruler like Lord 
Curzon, they should have been separated from their Punjabi brothers. Con- 
tinuing, he says that the advantages, to gain which they were so oppressed, — ee 
have not been fully realised. He is also at a loss to understand how they can, | 
like the proverbial frog in the well, content themselves with their little world 
and.sacrifice progress and liberty. Human beings, nay even animals, could on 
no account consent to behave in this way. They were separated from the 
Punjab. about ten years ago, and, during this period, dacoities have grown more 
frequent in their part of the country. They have also been deprived of the right 
to compete for (certain) higher posts under Government and to be nomi- 
nated to Universities and Councils. Again, the severe punishments prescribed | 
for the oppressive and barbarous dacoits from over the border are inflicted on 
them (7 ¢., inhabitants of the Province) for common offences. In other words, 
they have parted with democratic rule and have come under an autocratic 
administration. The writer then goes on to say that some selfish officers on 
the Frontier deliberately subject them to diverse pieces of oppression, but 
that they have not the courage even to open their lips in complaint. Pro- 
ceeding, he remarks that the time has come when their misfortunes. should 
end and they should gain their lost rights. Lala Jhinda Ram,a Pleader at 
Dera Ismail Khan, has set them an example ; and they should imitate it by 
holding meetings in every city, town, and village to lay their grievances before. 
re | laa who is the very embodiment of justice anda true well-wisher 
Lv) naa. or , | : oe Lees ie | : . 
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38. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 16th April 1912, publishes: an 
se article headed “‘ Why were we made to furnish 
| security ?’’ In continuation of its previous remarks 
on the subject (vide paragraph 28 of Selections No. 16), the paper reports that 


Security from the Zamtndar. 


‘another of the writings objected to is the one which appeared in its issue, dated 
- the 16th December last, under the heading “ The Pioneer's offensive conduct ” 


(vide paragraph 2 of Selections No. 50 of 1911). After reproducing the same, 
the Editor expresses his inability to understand what word or phrase in it can 
be taken exception to. He is forced to the conclusion that the District Magis- 
trate has taken it ill that he should have called the Pioneer the most haughty 
and bigoted Anglo-Indian paper, and should also have charged it with caring 
nothing for the feelings of Muhammadans, It has, however, never so much as 
crossed his mind that the passing of criticism on a paper—even if it be haughty 
one like the Pioneer—is an offence rendering the critic lable to be called upon 
to furnish security. He then goes on to say that, while no action was taken 
against the above Anglo-Indian journal for having accused Lord Morley of 
being the real murderer of Mr. Ashe, the poor Zamindar has been made to 
furnish security for the sole offence of having tried to rebut the false charge 
dishonestly preferred by the Pioneer against Mr. Amir Ali. 


In its issue, dated the 19th April 1912, the paper states that another 
of the articles objected to is the one which it published on the 13th February 
last under the heading “ The strong beats (the weak) and does not allow him 
to weep’’ (vide paragraph 1 of Selections No. 8). The writing contains inde- 
pendent criticism of that conduct on Sir Edward Grey’s part which (recently) 
led people to suspect that the minister named was a mére puppet in the hands 
of the Russian Government. The paper has published half-a-dozen (other) 
articles (also) on Sir Edward; but, strangely enough, the District Magistrate 
does not hold them to be objectionable. He has, however, taken exception 
to the particular writing referred to, in which only common-place criticism 
was passed on the Foreign Secretary of State. After reprinting the same, 
the Editor observes that, although he has undoubtedly found fault with Sir 
Edward Grey in the article, this writing also affords a glimpse of his loyalty 
to the British Crown. If, he adds, it renders one liable to (a demand for) 
security to express one’s faith in one’s Government, then he has nothing to 
urge in his defence. Next he enquires whether or not it is the duty of a 
journalist to pass independent criticism on improper conduct in a Govern- 
ment official. The British Government is after all made up of men and 
not of angels, and it is not impossible for it to err on occasions. Since men 
cannot generally see the mistakes made by themselves, why should it be con- 
sidered reprehensible in the Editor “to have'voiced our feelings with honest 
motives and keeping in view the respect and honour due to Government ? ” 


Continuing in its issue of the 23rd April 1912, the paper says that the 
District Magistrate has also taken objection to the article headed ‘An Ulcer 
in the body of Islam” (vide paragraph 3 of Selections No. 46 of 1911). Next 
it expresses the opinion that this writing alone is the real cause of its having 
been called upon to furnish security. (Some time back) it commenced pass- 
ing rather severe criticism on the doings of those who looked upon themselves 
as leaders of the (Muslim) community. This had the effect of convincing 
them that, if the paper were not prevented from plain speaking, they would 
fall down from the pedestal on which they had placed themselves through the 
ignorance of their co-religionists. The language of the letter commented on in 
the article under reference shows clearly enough that the men who appoint- 
ed Mr. Siraj-ud-din to write the epistle were aflame with feelings of. 
revenge. The communication contained the plain threat that, if the Zamin- 
dar did not mend its ways, the enlightened and leading Muhammadans, who 
had prompted the writer to address it, would publicly express disapproval 
of the mischief which, they thought, the paper had been making. The Editor 
then goes on to say that he wishes to show why the aforesaid article has been 
included arnong those objected to by the District Magistrate. The fact, he 
adds, is that the officer named had no special cause’ to demand security from 
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him. When the supporters of Mr. Siraj-ud-din saw that the (Muslim) com- 
munity was at the back of the Zamindar and that it would be inadvisable for’ 
them to hold a public meeting against the paper, they approached the autho- 
rities in asecret manner, and told the latter. diverse things against the. 
journal ; adding that if prompt steps were not taken the mischief it had been 
causing would prove a serious danger for Government. The authorities, who 
were ignorant of the real facts, only argued that there must be some truth in 
the complaint made by leading Muhammadans. - The spell proved effective, and 
the District Magistrate demanded security from the paper with a view to 
averting an imaginary danger. The (Muhammadan) community, however, 
found the entire amount, and thereby afforded proof of the Zamindar being its 
organ, while the paper increased in popularity. After contending that there 
is nothing objectionable in the article under reference, the Editor says that 
he could not have even dreamt that it was an offence under the Press Act 
to devise means for the betterment of one’s community or to protect it 
against the (evil) influence of traitorous leaders.’ Proceeding, the Editor asserts 
his innocence, and says that, if his writings are really conceived in an im- 
moderate tone, he should be told what parts thereof are open to objection. 
In the other event, he would erave permission to say that the articles have 
been grossly mistranslated, and that the translators are utter strangers to Urdu 
idioms. The District Magistrate should get the writings translated by persons 
who are thorough masters of both the Urdu and English languages. The Editor 
should be allowed to see the translation and to satisfy himself (as to its cor- 
rectness). If his tone is proved to be objectionable even then, well and good. 
In the other event, the security deposited by him should be refunded. Justice 
demands that his request should be granted by the District Magistrate, or he 
will have to knock at the door of Sir Louis Dane, who may be relied upon to 
do justice to him. He then goes on to reproduce the article under reference. 


39. The following is from the Panjabee 


Cawapore Memorial Gardens,” (Lahore) of 28rd April 1912 :— 


“ We publish elsewhere what the News of Indsa writes on our comments on the 
Cawnpore Memorial Gardens, made in our issue of the 11th instant. The Gardens referred to 
have been raised in memory of some murdered Christian people by the followers of an Indian 
rebel. It is not a memorial to the Queen and we are further told that it is the ‘ private pro- 
perty of the European community.” Our contemporary says that these facts justify the 
exclusion of Indians, because the historic tragedy is a matter of shame to the Indians. It is 
certainly a most sad and discreditable incident and will be equally deplored by Indians and 
Europeans of the present generation, who have, of course, no responsibility for what their 
ancestors in the third or fourth degree did or suffered in the dark ages of India. But why 
should Indians, for that matter, be wholly excluded is what we still cannot see, especially 
when similar memorials erected over the graves of Indian heroes and sufferers, whether 
private or public, are freely open to all visitors. We must further protest against the charge 
of ‘ misleading less educated country men’ hurled at us. We cannot be presumed to know 
anything of a memorial which is closed to us and all that we see openly is an invidious distinc- 
tion between Indians and Europeans. Let those who find excuses for this exclusion at a time 
when racial differences are removed and are forgotten and when the sincere loyalty of Indians 
has been accepted by the highest authorities, find out if they do nothing to lead to misconcep- 
tions silently borne for years by the people.” 


oS 40. The Tribune (Lahore), of 25th April 
os “saan acl wan 1912, publishes the following under the ening 
rail in one journey by the Viceroy. ‘A Monstrous allegation” :— 


Ps An extraordinary story is going the round of the Prees in India, We make the 
following cutting from the Englishman of the 22nd instant :— 


Viscount Hardinge, of Lahore, the brother of the Viceroy, has been lecturing at Tanbridge Wells on his 


recent visit to India. According toa report in a Kentish paper, referring to his visit to the Nizam of . 
erabad, Lord Hardinge said that, in fois. uence of the attempts made *4 upset the train of Lord inte 
native police were stationed on the railway line at intervals of 100 yards. They often dropped off to sleep, and 
in order to waken when the train was coming they Jaid their heads on the line, with the result that, on one 
journey the present Viceroy took, no fewer than twenty natives lost their heads. 
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“We have heard of superstitous stories in India where the credulity of ignorant 


people is unbounded. For instance, when a new bridge is being built some one starts a 
story that some hundreds of heads will be buried under the foundations, and people do not 
stir out of their houses after nightfall for fear of having their heads cut off. Wicked and 
malicious persens have frequently invented stories to frighten ignorant people. A man 
was punished in the Punjab for going about saying that the wells were being poisoned in 
order that the people who drank the water of those wells might die. But all that is nothing 
compared with this monstrous story which is put in the mouth of the Viceroy’s brother by 


an imaginative English journalist. It is necessary, we think, that it should be promptly. 


and authoritatively contradicted.” 


C. STEAD, 
LAHORE: 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
Lhe 27th April 1912. Creminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


Pumjab Government Press, Lahore—2-5-12—15—107— H. L. §, 
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SELECTIONS 
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NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 4th May 1912. 


I.—Potitics. 


(a) Foreiqn— 


The Turco-Italian War (Zamindar) ... 0. Con 
Ditto (Observer) ... re * 

Persian affairs (Vaksl) ... wai eats 332 
Ditto (Tribune) cere one 
The doings of Italy and Russia in Tripoli and 
Persia (Vakil) oe see 
The proposed Imperial Naturalisation Bill (Panj- 
abee) eee eee eee eee 330 


- Free eS 


(b) Home— 


" The future policy of Muhammadans (Sadiq-ul- 


Akhbar)  ... we ah ? 

8. The Army Commission (Patsa Akhbar) we «334 

9 Sir J D. Rees (Paisa Akhbar) nae ar 

10. Mr. Montagu on Indian affairs (Observer) as 
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18. Hyderabad affairs (Patsa Akhbar) ... vee 336 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
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No. 


ao or 


~7 


— 
i 


30 


Name. 


ENGLISH. 


DalILY. 
Tribune ii 


TRI-wEEKLY. 
Panjabee ase 
BI-WEEELY. 
Observer aes 
Punjab Times and Frontier 
News. 
WEEELY. 

Arya Patrika sie 
Harbinger | ses 


Khalsa Advocate ee 
ForTNIGHTLY. | 
Jijnasu bie 
MonrTuHLY. 

D. A.-V. College Magazine... 
Forman Christian 


Notes.* 
Practical Medicine* sina 


College 


Punjab Educational Journal 
Punjab Mission News 

Ravi 

Review of Religions 

Science Grounded Religion... 


Teacher 
URDU. 


DalILyY. 


BI-WEBELY. 

Vakil 
WEEELY. 

Afghan a 


Ahluwalia Gazette 
Al-Moin 


eee oo ceenneee zee SS 


Badar . 


Akhbar-i-’Am cu 
Paisa Akhbar ‘ss 
Watan see 


Zamindar se 


Ahl-i-Hadis vee 


| Army News oe 
Arorbans Gazette ‘“ 


Arya Gazette em 


Lahore 
Lahore 


Lahore 
Rawalpindi 


Lahore 
Do. 


Amritsar 


Lahore 


Lahore 
Do. 
Delhi 
Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 


Lahore 
Dinga (Gujrat) 


Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Amritsar 


Peshawar 
Amritsar 
Do. 
Do. 
Ludhiana 
Amritsar 


Lahore 


Qadian (Gurdaspur) 


Name of Publisher. 


wi Bibari Lal ror 


Circulation. 


Mul Chand ius 


Nizameud-din ar 


J. R. Thapur ee 


Devi Chand pee 
Durga Parshad 
Bahadar Singh Ke ge 


Ishwar Das ae 


Saraswati Nath 


R. B. Mohan Lal - 
Revd. Wigram oe 
Mr. B. M. Jones oe 


Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia, 
Qadian. 
Dev Rattan 


Kanhaya Singh oe 


Govind Sahai pee 
Abdul Aziz ve 
Muhammad Insha Alla ... 
Zafer Ali Khan, B.A. 


Abdul Aziz oe 


| 


Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla | 
Sanaulla nee 
Lehna Singh es 
Mehraj-ud-din 
Hira Lal & Co. see 


Tabh Sin 4 h eee 


Bhowani Das ea 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District}; Muhammad Sadiq ees 


1,758 copies. 
2,424 copies. 


1,000 copies. 
mn. 


650 copies. 
300 _ si, 
sun. 


1,000 copies. 


700 copies. 
250 ,, 


800 copies, 
20 


630 copies, 
$01: « 


1,970 copier. 


500 copies. 


925 4 


1,300 copies. 
550 copies. 
200 4 


* Not received during the month, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 41a MAY. 1912—conrinven. 


Bharat yee 
Civil and Military News ... 
Curzon Gazette ois 
Delhi Gazette* ons 
Edward Gazette® das 
Hakam 3 se 
Haq v0. 
Haq Pasand se’ 
Hindu 

Hindustan | 
Indar aa 
Islam ae 
J hang Sial a 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gazette ie 
Milap® a 
Millat 


Name. 


Locality. 


URDU—conrtTINUED. 


WarkLy—continued, 


j 


Mister Gazette was 
Munir 
Musalman sa 


Nur 

Nur Afshan 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash a 


Punjab Advocate 


Punjab Samachar on 


_ | Lahore 


. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Jullundur 
Ludhiana ave 
Delhi 0s 
Do. 

Abbott-abad 

Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi 


Amritsar bie 


Do. oat 


Do. 
Jhang oe 
Kapurthala nee 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lyallpur ia 
Lahore oes 
Do. bee 
J hang - 


Ludhiana ee 
Lahore ag 

Do. as 
Mianwali 


Lahore ‘in 


Rajput Gazette 
Municipal Gazette and Sada- 
is Hind. 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar ove 
Ditto eee 
Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... 


Shanti a 


Sialkot Paper 


ees. | Sialkot 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar ove 
A6 | Tahzib-u)]-Niswan 


Do. oe 
Do. eee 
Bahawalpur - 
Rewari ees 
Amritsar eee 


Rawalpin dj eee 


Jhelum i 


_| Thakur Sheoratan Singh 


‘Bas Sarn Dutt see 


Namo of Publisher. 


Circulation. 


Saiyid Muhammad 

Mirza Hairat oes 
Sajjad Husain es 
Muhammad Latif aus 
Yakub Ali oes 
Kasim Ali aes 
ee 
Hari Lal Sharma. 


Dharm Pal, B.A. 

Abdul Latif 

Prabh Dyal ws 
Hamid Husain one 
Amar Singh a 
Bulaki Das eee 
Jawahar Lal 

Shuja Ulla i 
Ali Bakhsh ave 
Hafiz Khnda Bakhsh .. 
Sana-ulla ave 
Muhammad Y usaf a00 
Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 
Abdul Azis ace 
Krishan ‘as 
Karm Chand, Bahl bia 
Hira Lal ves 
Thakur Sukhram Das... 
Din Muhammad ee 
Maulvi Ata Ullah see 
Safdar Hussain si 
Rulia Ram one 
Kishan Chand Mohan ... 
Todar Mal 


Maulyi Fakir Muhammad 


Lah ore oda 


/ Mumtaz Ali ide 


os 
——Ee 


8,070 copies. 
200 copies, 

2,262 , 
155 
200 » 


1,000, 
7065 ly 


200 
300 


a 


*Not received during the week. 
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——————O OOO OOOO ooo, 


No. 


Name. 


Locality. 


75 


87 
88 


} 


URDU—coNcLUDED. 


WEEKLY—concluded. 


Victoria Paper 
Wafadar* 


, Waqt 


YoRTNIGHTLY. 


Biwah Samachar 

Kam Dhenu 

Mobyal Gazette 
PERSIAN. 


FoRrr NIGHTLY. 


Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
URDU. 
MonTHLyY. 
Arorbans Parkash 
Arya Musafir 


Jaubar 


Kakezai Social Reformer 


Makhzan 

Rafiq 

Sadhu 

Martand 
Raghbir Patrika 
Zaban® 


GURMUKHI. 


WEEKLY. 
Khalsa Sewak 
Punjab Reporter* 


Punjabi Surma 


Sialkot 
Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Lahore 
Ludhiana 


j 


Kabul 


Lahore 
Jullundur 


Amritsar 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lahore 


Delhi 


Kala, Jhelam District 


ee 


Name of Publisher, 


: 


Gian Chaad 
Fazal-ud-din 
Ali Husain 


Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. 
Ram Chand 


Daulat Ram 
Mehta Sham Das 


Abdul Khalik 


Jiwan Singh 
Ganda Singh 
Gian Chand 


Muhammad Insha Ullah... 


er 


* Not received during the week. 
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I.—Pouitics. | 
(a)—Foretgn. 


1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 24th April 1912, has an article 

iis in tells @ headed “ Europe’s international Law.’ The’ writ- 

ape a ne era ce ing opens with some Urdu verses, among which 
are the following couplets :— 


“ People of Europe, you do not at all regard us as human beings ; 
“ And if you think otherwise, perhaps you take us for fools. 


“ You are white (while) we are black. Perhaps you think that as 
(our) life is black, it cannot be dear to us. 


“ Your (Ji. the) civilisation with which you have made the dome of 
heaven ring 


“ Has appeared to us the grindstone for your ‘sugared knife.’ 
‘‘ Leave us to our fate, we are sick of this civilisation ; 


“We have nothing to do with (the rest of) Europe: we want 
England.” 


Continuing, the paper remarks that the wealth, learning, power, and 
commerce of Europe are meant for Europeans. The sole object of the 
existence of non-European races, it adds, is considered to be that they should 
be made the slaves of Europe, or be blown away from canon if they raise 
their heads (even) a little. (Similarly) Europe’s international law is meant 
for (the good only) of Europeans, while it acts justly and abides by its promises 
(only) where its own people are concerned. The above law guarantees that 
the large Christian fish shall not swallow the smaller fry ; but it does not 
afford similar protection to weak Muhammadan kingdoms, although it professes 
to treat Christian and Muslim, and East and West alike. Austria occupied two 
Turkish provinces, France swallowed up Morocco, Russia dyed Northern Persia 
with blood, and Italy invaded Tripoli in defiance of this law; but its 
“guardians” held their peace on all these occasions. They and their 
law did not prevent the Italians from committing heartless brigandage in 
Tripoli in spite of their having been approached by the Turks in the matter. 
Now, however, that the shoes of Enver Bey, Fateh Bey and Sheikh Sennousi 
have beaten the pate of Italy into a pulp, and she has, contrary to the afore- 
said law, bombarded the Dardanelles to save her face so that Turkey has 
been obliged to close the said strait, international law has come into 
motion all of a sudden, and there has been raised the outcry that the closure 
is against law. Will the just British Government, asks the paper, tolerate the 


Turks being deprived even of (man’s) first right of self-defence ? Next it 


regrets that, instead of guaranteeing to keep Italian ships off the Dardanelles, 
Europe should fail to remonstrate with Italy, and should permit her to bombard 
any Turkish coast she likes asalso to injure Muhammadans to her heart’s content. 
When, however, Turkey adopts any defensive measure, pressure is brought 
to bear on her, and she is told that her conduct injures trade. The Editor 
would respectfully appeal to England on behalf of seven crores of Indian 
Muhammadans to restrain those bloodthirsty wolves that are intriguing with 


Italy to still further harass Turkey, and who seem determined to thereby bring 
Christianity into bad odour. 


; 2. The following is ‘from the Observer 
ret pone Helen We (Lahore) of 27th April 1912 :— 


“The report from Rome that Enver Bey was dead is apparently a case of the wish be- 
ing father to the thought. The Italians pretend to have learnt the story from Cairo, but 
Reuter’s Cairo correspondent, who should learn such news earlier than the Italians at Rome, has 
heard nothing at all about the death of the son-in-law of the Sultan. All men are of course 
mortal and there need be no wonder if the hero of the Turkish Revolution died in defence of 
Ottoman rights in Tripoli, But there is every probability that Enver is not dead and that the 
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rumour is another Italian lie. The latest telegram from Constantinople makes no reference to 
the matter. tis, however, stated that the Ottoman Council of Ministers discussed at length 
the question of the reopening of the Dardanelles, but arrived at no definite decision. When 
the Powers cannot guarantee that Italy wall ne longer try to blockade the Dardanelles, it is 
absolutely unjust, if not discreditable, on their part to require the re-opening of the Straits, 
Ali fairminded men, we think, will admit that under existing circamstances the Porte is per- 
fectly justified te keep the Dardanelles closed.” : re 


8. Writing under the heading “True light on Persian affairs,” the 

, Vakil (Amritsar), of the 20th April 1912, remarks 
ne that the Blue Book which has recently been issued 
on the above subject should — to remove many @ misunderstanding. After 
quoting several extracts, it observes that the same argue honest intentions on 
the part of Great Britain, and show that, but for her, Russia would have long 
azo occupied Teheran. Next it expresses the hope that she will continue her 
efforts to protect Persia against the Muscovites till the safety of the former 
country has been fully assured. | ees 
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aes 4. The following is from the Tribune 
acerca (Lahore), of 30th April 1912 :— 


“ From all accounts of Persia from authentic sources it is quite clear that the condition 
of that unfortunate country is going from bad to worse. The authorities are apparently power- 
less to maintain peace and order, and the country throughout the interior is infested with bands 
of robbers who have made both life and property quite unsafe. A Government which cannot 
keep peave and order and guarantee protection to its subjects loses its very ratson d’etre. In 
Southern Persia which is within the sphere of British influence, things are very bad, and the 
reason is said to be that no British troops have been sent to keep peace and order, in the same 
way as Russian troops maintain order in the Northern part. The British authorities have been 
verv reluctant to do anything which in the least savours of interference with the internal. 
affairs of Persia, but there are not a few people who feel that this reluctance to interfere, though 
based on perfectly good intentions, has been carried much too far. As regards the existing 
situation a correspondent writing from Shiraz to a contemporary says, ‘ Every one is wondering 
and no one in the least knows what is going to happen, except that it is sure to bé unpleasant 
in some way or another for all except those who live by the mfle, and they are an ever increas- 
ing profession in Persia to-day.’ He is of opinion that, nothing but a British expendition 
will clear the air and teach the tribesmen that there is a power in the world superior to theirs.’ 
‘The Chiefs or Governors of Provinces are in open revolt against the authority of the Mejliss. 
One of these, Solat-ud-Daula, the lately deposed Ilkani or chief of the powerful Kashkai tribe, 
has given the Central Government no end of trouble. This chief is said to be loth to give 
up his chiefship ‘as it is a very profitable billet, and from being a very poor man some ten 
years ago when he was first appointed he is now reputed to be one of the richest in Persia’ As 
revards the condition of the interior it is stated that ‘ practically the whole of Persia is in a 
state of anarchy and 1s ruled by robber gangs. Some of these work on a definite system, call 
themselves road guards, exact as large tolls as they think will just not kill the traffic, and keep 
off the others who do not work on a regular system, but believe in scooping up the whole of a 
caravan and then living on the proceeds till they are exhausted. It is during such periods that 
we read the cheerful announcement, that the trade routes are now safer.’ ‘These latter, it is 
quite true, are as misleading as they are illusory. The accounts relating to-the creation of the 
new Gendarmerie are equally unfavourable. It is quite clear that unless the Mejliss exert them- 
selves to restore peace and order and soon establish some sort of settled government things will 
eo on from bad to worse.” 


5. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 20th April 1912, publishes a letter 
Pre cee from one Rukan-ud-Din, Dana, of Calcutta, headed 
in Tripoli and Persia. SS SSSt« DE NEW (? Western) civilization.” ‘lhe writer 
remarks that this civilization means that one need 
not observe promises to the weak, and that jone should treat only one’s 
co-religionists with humanity, justice, and kindness. After remarking that this 
new philosophy has been taught “ us” by Italy and Russia, he condemns the 
doings of these countries in Tripoli and Persia respectively, as also the silence 
of the civilized nations (of Europe) over the same. Next he enquires from 
the votaries of the above civilization whether it does not grieve them to “ uproot 
the saplings in the Islamic garden” and “to put the sword of oppression to 
the throats of Adam’s descendants.” ‘O butchers,” he adds, ‘our innocent 
blood will not go in vain. You will see with your own eyes how eyery drop of 
it will shed fire and reduce your civilization to a heap of ashes.” | 


Odd. 


Commenting on the above the Editor says that the entire Islamic world 
shares the writer's views about usurping Russia and Italy. The strenuons 
efforta, he adds, which Europe has been making to extirpate Islam should. 


extort tears of blood (from the Prophet's followers). Next he remarks that. 
Musalmans in all quarters of the globe are eager to see what Great Britain 


will do to end the existing state of affairs. 


: 6. The following is from the Panjabee 


sa The proposed: Imperial Netra’ (Lahore), of 30th April 1912 : — 


‘Imperial naturalisation is a pompous phrase, but we hope. it will also he true to the 
reality of the Empire. An Imperial Bill is to be introduced in the present session of the 
British Parliament securing a uniform law of naturalisation throughout the Empire. What 
it will do to solve the colour question remains to be seen. Some hopes have been excited by 
the long advertisement given to the Bill that an attempt will be made to obliterate colour bar 
in Imperial citizenship along with other reforms. The main provisions of the Bill are under- 


stood to be that naturalisation of aliens as British subjects shall be conditional on five years’ 


continuous residence within territory under the King’s allegiance on good character and on an 
adequate knowledge of the English language recognised in any dominion. Accordiug to 
the United Empire :-— 


“«* This provision settles the status of a British subject, but not his rights and privileges. A Chinaman 
born at Hong Kong or Wei-hai- Wei, and Indian born at Bombay or Fiji, the son of an English father and a 
Garman mother born at New York, or the daughter of a French father and an Italian mother born on a British 
vessel in mid-ocean—a!l these are tpso fucto Be'tish subjects. But their legal status still varies in different 
places within the same allegiance The Chinaman will not be admittel in AuStralia or the Indians in South 


Africa, any more than the Enghshmen without a certain su:n of money will be admitted to Chanda. The new 
Jaw will do nothing to alter this anomalous condition of affairs; nor is it perhaps possible te do sain the present — 


state of public opinion.’ 


“Of what earthly use such a law will be to the people of India, we cannot see, and yet 
it is said that India is the only real E.npire and without India there is no British Empire. 
If the Imperial Naturalisation Bill secures no equality of rights decided on merits, then it 
has little claim from the pompous name it bears.”” 


(6) — Home. 


7. Inits issue, datel the 17th and 34th April 1912, the Sadig-ul- 
Akhbar (Rewari), publishes an article headed 


re Stone policy of Muhammai- «< The future policy of Muhammadans.” The 
piper makes the following suggestions oa the above 
subject :— 


(1) That Muhammadans should live in unity with the rest of the 
population, and that they should have as their leaders (only) 
such men as have received an English education, wish their 
country and community well, do not hanker: after fame, and 
are rich and title-holders. 


(2) That they should make strenuous efforts to acquire Western 
* education. | 


(3) That they should rely on themselves, and demand their rights from 
- Government instead of begging favours from it. 


(4) That the Muslim League and the leaders of the community should 
respectfully <—— Government to give posts to the unem- 
ployed educated Muhammadans. ) 


(5) That Government should (be induced to) distribute all public 


appointments between Hindus and Muhammadans in pro- | 


portion to their respective numerical strength. 


(6) That they should establish technical, commercial, and agricul- 


tural schools also ; Government service alone being insufficient 
for their maintenance. 


(7) That they should give up extravagance and pleasure. 


Bes ¢? 
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8. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 24th April 1912, has a note 

i bes Geis entitled “The question of reducing the (cost of 

sus Aeemrarenaate the) Indian Army.” Writing about the Nicholson 

Committee, the paper says that the best way to effect the above reduction 

would be to decrease the number of British officers in native regiments, and to 

replace highly-paid Europeans in the Commissariat, Clothing, Equipment, 
Shipping and other Departments, by able Indians. 


9. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 26th April 1912, has a note 
/-s b & | entitled “East Nottingham’s representative (lit. 
festsrite membership) in Parliament.” It has deeply 
pained the paper to learn that the above constituency has returned to Parlia- 
ment, not Sir Henry Cotton, but a man like Sir J. D. Rees, “ who is the worst 
specimen of the few (retired) Anglo-Indian Officers who have the pride of 
colour and race and regard Indians with feelings of contempt.” As a Liberal 
member of Parliament for the past few years, it adds, Sir J. D. Rees left 
nothing undone to insult and offend Indians. 


10. The following is from the Observer 


Mr. Montagu on Indian affirs. (Lahore), of 27th April 1912 :— 


“When moving the second reading of the Government of India Bill and replying to 
criticisms, the Under-Secretary of State for India made speeches of which a summary has 
been wired by Reuter, but for the sake of Mr. Montagu’s reputation we hope that it is not a 
full summary. For if Reuter’s telegram is to be credited, the Under-Secretary of State is fast 
developing a Gladstonian hatred of Musalmans. In the official despatches about the 
administrative changes, the Government of India definitely pledged themselves to safeguard 
the educational interests of the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal. Lord Crewe repeated and 
endorsed the promise in the House of Lords. That Spey. | nothing has yet been done to 
redeem it, there is no need to reiterate. Whatis far more deplorable is the fact that the 
Under-Secretary of State appears not only to have ignored the promise but also to be emphati- 
cally against its performance. Unless Reuter’s report is a defective one, Mr. Montagu seems 
to be of opinion that Eastern Bengal Muhammadans have ‘no right’ to expect anything 
beyond the appointment of a co-religionist on the Executive Council of the new Presidency and 
the Governor passing a portion of the year at Dacca. If this is really the view of 
Mr. Montagu, we record our emphatic protest against it as not merely unreasonable and unfair 
but also in violation of solemn pledges, and hope that the Government of India will make the 
matter clear. 


“The Under-Secretary of State’s colossal ignorance of Indian affairs becomes evident 
from his assertions that the Muhammadans of India are not a homogeneous nationality and 
that the Musalmans of Eastern Bengal have little or no relation with those outside Bengal. 
Nothing could be further from the facts. Indian Musalmans have as much cohesion among 
themselves as the people of Great Britain, and mere assertions, borrowed from administrators 
who have left behind them nothing but unsavoury memories‘for the Muslims, cannot affect the 
truth. The homogeneity of the Musalmans of India, their relations to one another, can be 
known to those alone who know anything of the shock that convulsed the Muslims throughout 
the country on hearing of the reversal of the Partition, to those alone who know anything of the 
doings of the Muhammadan Educational Conference and the Muslim League, to those alone 
who know anything of the Musalman demand, made from the length and breadth of India, 
for safeguarding the rights of their brethren of Eastern Bengal. Ifthe demand has not been 
vaciferous it does not indicate that the feeling is not keen. It only shows that Indian 


Musalmans do not generally follow Western methads af agitation, some of which they regard 
as discreditable. 


“ Again Mr. Montagu’s solemn assurance that it has never been the policy of the 
British Government to constrict a Province for the benefit of one race and religion was hardly 
necessary. No one dreamt that the Partition was designed solely for the benefit of one race or 
religion. There are, however, many people in India who, assurances of the Radical Ministry 
and the Government of India notwithstanding, hold the view that the revocation of the 
Partition not only aims at the conciliation of Bengalees but will specially benefit the Bengalee 
race and the Hindu religion. The Under-Secretary of State is very tender with regard to the 
grievances, real or imaginary, of Bengalees. He calls the Partition as drawing a line across the 
Bengali speaking race. But he is obviously oblivious of the fact that the unsettlement of the 
Partition has given rise toa genunine complaint on the part of Musalmans of Eastern 


Bengal and that nothing substantial has yet been done: to relieve them from the fear ofa 
recurrence of Bengalee domination. ; ; : 


335: 


-. | .-@ The assertion that the policy of the administrative changes has been welcomed ‘by. all 
races.and creeds is another proof of Mr. Montagu’s want’ of-intimate touch with India. If 
"he had been carefully reading the newspapers, he would have learnt that a large number of 
‘ever kis Bengalee friends do not welcome the changes and ‘ will not tolerate’ the inclusion 
‘ of certain districts in the new Province of Behar and Urissa. ‘That many Europeans in India 
disapprove of the policy goes without saying. But the most convincing proof of the dislike. with 
.which:it is viewed by-Muhammadans was afforded by the loudly cheered remarks of the Nawab 

‘of Dacca who, as President of the last session of the All-India Muslim League, characterised 
_ the undoing of the Partition as a great wrong done to the Muslim community and asa sop to 

the enemies of British rule. No amount of quibbling can disguise that the reversal of the 

‘Partition came at a time when the agitation against it: was subsiding. What the ultimate out- 

eome of the policy enunciated in the administrative changes will be it is unsafe to predict. But 

it is somewhat premature on the part of those responsible for the change# to congratulate 
themselves upon the results of those changes. They had better not count their eggs before 

‘they are hatched.” | | | 


- The Government of India. Bill. 


11. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of 27th April 1912 :— 


©The comment of the Datly News on the new India Bill reveals some knowledge of 
India, even which the opposition in the House of Commons had not. Its objection that 
‘United. Provinces are not given an Executive Council before the new Province of Behar is 
selected for it 1s no doubt reasonable. But in all probability both the Provinces may be 
simultaneously given the Council. The other criticism that the Bill -has not yet alleviated. 
the antagonism between the Hindus and Muhammadans is unreasonable. It is easy to create 
a difference and plant an injustice but difficult to deal with the effects of folly. Apart from 
the annulment of the Partition, the Government have not yet done anything to settle the 
Hindu-Muhammadan estrangement. The principle, however, has been affirmed and there is 
also a feeling of considerable delicacy in the matter. But we believe that in a short time 
this will be done. Of course, nobody as yet says a good word for the Punjab, but its turn 
for improvement will come when the Government is established at Delhi.” 


12. Under the heading “Dame ‘Timés’ Homily” the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of 30th April 1912, has the following :— 


‘The Zimes on Indian Autonomy. 


“The London 7tmes never had up-to-date ideas of India and it never tolerated pro- 
gress in any country except probably those populated by its favoured races. With regard 
to the Indian autonomy, about which there is a clear and unmistakeable reference made in 
the Despatch of August last, that Tory organ has expressed some alram and gives its patent 
advice, of which we are all familiar. Its affirmations about Asia and the Orient surprise 
none more than the Asiatics and Orientals, It says :— | 


“India and China—and we may add Persia also—can only be held together by the exercise of powerful 
eentralised control. We are all for the judicious widening of the powers of the provincial administrations of 
India but not for any system which would resemble federalized autonomy. The Government of India are the 2 Site 
direct custodians of the whole country and must ever remain so, and they or the Secretary of State will be well- . : 
advised to obliterate without any delay the uotion that any other principle of administration deserves or is likely ain 
to receive a moment's serious thought.’ | | 


“ No doubt when the Tory Party comes to power there will be plenty of opportunity to 
do this, and Indians know that in spite of the so-called non-party control of India, the Tory 
Party can undo what its enemy, the Liberal Party, does. But may we not ask if the present 
Government of Great Britian and Ireland is not also the ‘direct custodian’ of the whole 
country from the memorable times of Charles and James and if the Englishmen do not like 
the administrative wisdom and principles of their ancestors, why should Indians and 
Asiatics do? The 7tmes is very apt to forget the history of its own people and still 
more apt to err in applying great and progressive principles to facts and events that make 
‘other people’s history.”” 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 


JII.—NATIVE STATES. 


ae 


13:. Writin® under the heading ‘ bab sons of officials the Hyderabad : yt 
So ee State wants,” the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of i 
be er te acs i. the 25th -April 1912, complains’ that most of the 
amen -entrusted » with: the “management © of the ‘Nizam’s dominions hold 
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antiquated views, and know nothing of the trend. of the times. It also 

ins every’ Muhammadan to see, adds the paper, that his co-religionists are 
not appreciated in the State, and that non-Musalmans are frequently appointed 
to higher posts. If outsiders alone are wanted for service in Hyderabad why 
should not (the Chief's) brethren m faith be imported into the State? The 
young Nizam has interested himself in the matter, and there are . consequently 


strong hopes of his acting up to this unselfish suggestion. 


14. The following is from the Tribune 
The Maharaja of Nabha. (Lahore), of 28th April 1912 -— 


“ We received official intimation, which we published in our issue of the 28rd March, 
that His Hiyhness the Maharaja of Nabha would be installed on the masnad and invested 
with full powers by the Political Agent of the Phulkian States and Bahawalpur at a public 
Durbar at Nabha on the 27th of that month. A month has passed, but we have received no 
information that the Durbar was held or that the Maharaja was invested with full powers. It 
seems very unlikely that no intimation of such an event should have been given to the public 
or the Press when an announcement was duly made of the forthcoming event. Assuming, 
therefore, that the Durbar was not held and the Maharaja has not yet been invested with 
powers may we inquire what is the hitch, or why the ceremony has been postponed? It will 
be remembered that the present Maharaja, when he was the Tikka Sahib, was a member of 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, and he created a most favourable impression by his intelli- 
gence and independence.” 


V.—NaTIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


15. The Indar (Lahore), of the 19th April 1912, has an article headed 
“The Satyarth Parkash or (it. and) the Mithyarth 
Parkash.”” The genuine Satyarth Parkash, it says. 
is the one which was published at Benares in 1875 in the lifetime of Swami 
Dayanand under the supervision of Raja Jai Kishen Das, C.S 1. After stating 
that the editor is bringing out an Urdu edition of this book the yaper states 
that it does not contain the chapters on (the faiths of) Christians and Muham- 
madans that are to be found in the Satyarth Parkash now in ciiculation. 
Indeed, it adds, the latter publication deserves to be called Mityarth Parkash, 
seeing that it is full of falsehoods untraceable in the original edition. Besides, 
many an excellent thing recorded in the genuine book has not been included in 
the later edition of the Satyarth Parkash. Writing against the chhut system 
in the 1875 edition (page 300), Swami Dayanand remarks that it is grossly unfair 
to observe chhut in respect of Muhammadans and the English, who are good 
men, while making an exception in favour of prostitutes. Not only, however, 
has this passage been excluded from the edition published after the Swami’s 
death ; but it has been replaced by others speaking of Muhammadans and 
Christians as Mlechhas, dirty, &c., and directing (Aryas) to give them a wide 
berth on the score of their semen emitting a bad odour. Again, it is written in 
Chapter XI of the original Satyarth Parkash (p. 322) that. there is more of 
peace and happiness under British rule than was enjoyed under the old (lié. 
those) Rajas, for the reason that the British do not interfere in religious 
matters and carefully preserve all (? religious) books which they find to be 
good. The extract shows that Swami Dayanand had a very high opinion of the 
English, and looked upon their rule asa source of happiness (for india). But 
this passage, too, has been omitted in the existing edition, which .also contains 
attacks on the English that clash with the views of the Swami. Continuing, 
the paper remarks that some people raised a loud outcry over its having called 
Muhammad a Maharishi ina recent issue. Next it quotes an extract from 
page 67 of the 1875 edition of the Satyarth Parkash in which Dayanand says 
that Prophets appear in all countries and among every people. “ But the 
" narrow-minded ° (and), ‘ enterprising ’ or Nationalist Hindus of our country.. .. 
who called themselves Aryas,” expunged the remark from the Satyarth Parkash 
now in circulation.. They committed this outrage’ probably from the thought 
that their “ nationalism” would be injured through the inclusion of Muhammad 
and Christ among Rishis. Next follows a passage from the original edition in 
whic the: founder of the Arya Samaj says that Mlechha. is no.opprobrious 
chet, and that it is used only to denote the inhabitants. of countries outaide India. 


_ The Satyarth Parkash. 
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This, adds the Iudar, shows clearly enough that Swami Dayanand never used the 
word in a contemptuous or opprobrious sensé. In the later edition of the 
Satyarth Parkash, however, the term has been employed to express the deepest 
contempt for Muhammadans, Christians, &c., and to promote feelings of hatred 


against them. 


16. Under the heading “A mischievous recrudescence” the Tribune 
Relations between Hindus and (Lahore), of 30th April 191 2, has the following _— 
Muhammadans. | 


“The estrangement of feelings between the Hindus and the Muhammadans during 
the last few years has been a factor full of anxiety for the future. The King Emperor was 
_ grieved to find it andin his parting message to the people of this country, His Imperial 
Majesty made a solemn appeal to all to sink their personal feelings and jealousies and promote 
the cause of unity and concord. It was sincerely hoped that the solicitude expressed by His 
Gracious Majesty would have some effect upon the contending classes and that the latter would. 
make some serious and earnest efforts in the direction indicated by our Sovereign. Thanks to the 
activities of some anonymous scribblers, such, it appears, is not to be the case in this pro- 
vince. A favourite method of these irresponsible writers, who have of late been a great deal 
in evidence, is to take in hand one or other Hindu Magistrate and to insinuate, under the pre- 
tence of comparison, that the said officer has not been dealing even-handed justice between 
the different classes. Now such methods of comparison are obviously unfair. Indeed, they 
only betray some personal grudge or disappointed ambition on the part of the writer, who 
indulges in them. The criminal law of the country allows the trying magistrates the fullest 
discretion in awarding sentences. It also differentiates between the cases of first offenders 


and hardened convicts, and provides altogether different punishments in these cases. Not ie 


the fact that the sentences have in a few stray instances been modified on appeal go to show 
that the Magistrate has not been strictly impartial in dealing out sentences. The award of 
sentences is a matter of discretion, the exercise of which, in the circumstances of the case, is a 
matter of opinion, and the modification of sentences on appeal dves not necessarily cast any 
reflection on the capacity of the original Court. Weare sorry to refer to these things and 
would have avoided them, had it not been that these scribes, who thus wantonly abuse the 
privilege of anonymity, get prominence in the columns of some friendly newspapers. We 
have had enough of these dirty tricks in the past and it is time that they ceased altogether. 
It is certainly the duty of every responsible journalist to discourage such tactics, the only 
effect of which is to promote feelings of enmity and hatred between the different classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects.” 


VI.— LEGISLATION. 


op 17. The Panjabee (Lahore), of 27th April 
Pcie go for modifying Coun- 4919 has the following under the heading “ Practi- 
gu 10n3. ° . . ? 39 - 
cal majority in Council ” :— 


It is said that the Supreme Government are considering the question of modifying the 
Council Regulations before the elections for the new Council commence in October next. 
Moreover, the new Bengal Council is yet to be constituted, and the defects of the old regula- 
tions are to be removed. Although no radical changes are proposed, it is essential to make a 
beginning in changing the wrong principle of giving a nominal majority in the Provincial 
Councils, and of continuing the racial barrier and preference. The baneful effect of racial 
partiality has already been deplored and, in the Punjab, where the populations are nearly 
balanced, the franchise ought to be equal and the competition determined on merit only. 
Non-official members areonly in name forming a majority, but if the reform scheme is ‘to be 
appreciated, practical majority must be secured Non-English speaking worthies in the 
Council are absolutely out of date and should be eliminated. They may be useful in District 
‘Boards and Municipalities, but of what use are they in the Legislative Council? We hope 


that the proposed modifications will tend to remove some of the glaring anomalies pointed out 


and to make the reform more real than at present.” 
VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) —Judictal. 


18. The Akhbar-s- Am (Lahore), of the 12th April 1912, publishes 4 
ye case against the Khan ef (450) in ithe Viceregal (Jit. Indian) Legislative 
| Council.” . The newspaper-reading publie, it says, 


jafally aware of the severe hardships and oppression to whieh the ‘above: well- 


- Jeader headed‘ The Khan (Jit. Nawab) of Hoti(’s 


EB ; 
oo 


 Wollege. ° It is surprising that. gome papers,: especially sthe; Zribune, should 
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known and.prominent rais has ‘been subjected. It alsd. knows what seridd# 


irregularities ‘and “dark” acts of high-handedness the Government of the 
Frontier Province has committed in connection with the case against him. 
Next the paper refers to the questions recently asked in the Supreme Council 
on the subject, and goes on to remark that the District Magistrate of Peshawar 
will now have to defend his conduct, while the Chief Commissioner will have 
to explain his-inconsiderate treatment of the Khan. Why; it: asks, ‘did Sir 
George Roos-Keppel grossly insult the nobleman in question in his Manual of 
Pashtu ? “Again, why did he bring undue pressure, or caused it to ‘be brought 
to bear, on the latter to give a donation (for the Islamia College, Peshawar) ? 
]£-the aspersions cast by him on the Khan in ‘the above book are false he ought 
tobe taught.a lesson and. brought to his senses. Acts like those laid at his door 
constitute an insult to Government administration, while it is such. unworthy 


‘doings that cause feelings of discontent in the country. The Government of 


TAdiw should see that the Khan, his peers, and his friends and relations are given 
no ‘cause to feel. diseusted with it. The loyal services rendered by him are well- 
‘nown, and his reward should not have been what he has received at the Chief 
Commissioner’s. hands. After remarking that it has made the above comments 
ix-the: best interests of both Government and the people, the paper observes 
that, if the Chief Commissioner had not been a personal enemy of the 
Khan’s, the District Magistrate would not have dared to commit the gross 
fllégalities he did. How, it asks, can the ruled know peace of mind 
when such responsible and highly placed officers can feed fat their personal 
grudges in the heartless manner alleged ? Again, how can this peace be tasted 
. the leading residents of a province, the headof which can commit wanton 
acts of high handedness like those referred to ? 


19. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 25th April 1912, publishes a com- 
| munication headed “ Removal of a dangerous mis- 
yee’ Me against the Kian of understanding.” The writer-Ghulan. Hussaia 

Sub-Registrar and Honorary Magistrate, Peshn- 
war,—says that a private letter addressed by him,to the Khan of Hoti has 
been published in some newspapers. The epistle asked the Khan to give a 
donation in aid of the Islamia College proposed to be established at Peshawar, 
adding that this conduct on his part would win him the respect of, and make 
him popular with, both the authorities and the Muslim community. This 
was’ the. writer’s personal opinion, but it has been converted into an official 
view.;. while the publication of the communication has caused the. misunder- 
standing that the reeent prosecution of the Khan was due to the Government 
of the Frontier Province having been displeased with him owing to his refusal 
‘to subscribe towards the funds of the aforesaid college. The correspondent, 
however, emphatically declares that the letter in question was his own work, 
and that he did not write it at the instance of any one. This should be evident 
from the fact that the epistle was addressed at a time when no movement had 
yet been launched to collect money for the Islamia College. As to the writer’s 
words that a donation from the Khan would please the Chief Commissioner, 
he used them, not at the instance of Sir George Roos-Keppel or any other 
highly placed officer, but owing to his conviction that every act of charity 
meant to promote the public good was viewed with approbation by Government. 
_ He also points out that there are several raises in the Frontier. Province: who 


have so far given nothing for the College, but who have not had cases trumiped 


up against them. 


The paper has also an article headed “ False reasoning,” in which it 
deeply sympathises with the Khan of-Hoti-for his unlawful treatment by the 


_ District Magistrate of Peshawar. It cannot, however, refrain from pointing 


out that the Khan and some newspapers have made‘ a-niistake in alleging that 
the case against him was concocted at the instance of Sir George Roos-Keppel. 
A perusal of the foregoing letter shows.clearly enough that ‘no official pressure 


was brought to bear on the Khanto subseribe towards the funds of the Islamia 
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have levelled the above charge against the present Chief Commissioner of the. 
Frontier Province. Sir George is wholly above the mean feelings of revenge 


ascribed to him. - ° 


ee Ee ing is fr : 7 
The reform of the Panjeb Indiv (7 shore), of S0th Apel 16 * i rom the Tribune 


eiary. 


«# §& $%* The scheme isin the nature ofa patchwork and is not free from 


traces of that grudging and grasping spirit, which often take away from the value of real | 


reform. In fact, the new scheme of District and Session Judges for the Province touches only 
the fringe of the question of the reform of the judiciary. It attempts only at Polishing a part 
of the machinery, while leave all other parts to flourish in their antiquated form. No at- 
tempt, we may point out, has been made to raise the status of the highest tribunal of the 
province to that of a Chartered High Court. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Shadi Lal made 

inted reference to this question in his speech at the last Budget discussion in the Provincial 
Logialative Council but failed to elicit any reply either from the Lieutenant-Governor or. any 
other official member. The question has assumed a much greater importance since the transfer 


of the seat of the Government of India. to Delhi. It would be indeed an anomaly if the 


highest appellate court exercising jurisdiction over the capital of the Indian Empire were 
nothing better than an ordinary Chief Court. Since it is not possible to establish a Char- 
tered High Court for the area of about 180 square miles, included in the [Imperial enclave, 
the only possible course is to retain the present judicial jurisdiction’ of the Punjab Chiei 
Court. | 


* % + % #% 


“It will be perhaps uncharitable if we make no reference to the obvious advantages 
of the new scheme of District and Sessions Judges. They will be readily recognised. It can be 
at once admitted that the new scheme will facilitate the early hearing and disposal of civil and 
criminal appeals by the District and Sessions Judge. It will reduce the period in the 
lock-up of the under-trial prisoners, who are committed to the Sessions. So far as the new 
scheme goes to avoid and minimise the tedious law’s delays, it is welcomed by every right- 
thinking person. We do not know whether it is in contemplation to withdraw the powers under 
section 30, Criminal Procedure Code, from the District Magistrates and certain Magistrates of 
the First Class. If these powers are withdrawn, it will be a distinct and additional gain to 
the accused persons in cognizable cases. At present, a large number of cases, which would 
be otherwise committed to the Sessions, are tried and disposed of by Magistrates exercising 
powers under Section 30. If these: powers are withdrawn, these cases will have to be com- 
mitted to the Sessions to the manifest advantage of the accused. The latter in that case will 
be able to comprehend exactly the nature of the charge, the character of the evidence against 
him and thereby will be enabled to enter on his defence with. better chances in his favour. 
Since the fundamental axioni of law is that there is no presumption whatsoever against the 
accused in criminal cases, this duplicate process is certainly a desirable reform. We are aware 
that in the Punjab there is some sort of prejudice entertained by the executive against the 
committal stage and that its elimination was once suggested in the Criminal Administration 
Report. But the highest judicial officers and eminent Judges have admitted its usefulness 
and we do not think that any elimination of the committal procedure is in contemplation. 
At any rate, we should advocate its extension by the withdrawal of the power at present 
conferred on Magistrates under section 30, Criminal Procedure Code. 


‘The creation of District and Sessions Judgesinvolves the adjudication of the bigger 
civil cases by the Subdrdinate Judges. The most important question therefore naturally is 
how far our Subordinate Judges or Judicial Assistants are fitted for the discharge of their 
onerous duties. Unfortunately, the rules of recruitment for the judiciary in this province 
are anomalous to a degree. * ¥ * * 

* The present Subordinate Judges are generally drawn from the ranks 
of Extra. Assistant Commissioners. Now an Extra Assistant Commissioner may have, if he 
has risen from the ranks of revenue or ministerial officers, considerable experience of revenue 
matters and office routine, but these cannot make up for the defect in legal qualifications. 
Sometimes, Subordinate Judges are drawn from the ranks of Munsifs. Now a Munsif in the 
Punjab has, of course, some experience of civil work but seldom any legal training. So, in every 
case, the Subordinate Judge in the Punjab, whatever may be his original cadre, does not happen 
to possess any legal qualification. Ifa thorough reform of the Judiciary is aimed at, this 
anomalous system must at once cease. Let Subordinate Judges be recruited solely from 
able and efficient Munsifs, and let the latter be drawn only from the ranks of qualified legal 

practitioners. Let academic degrees and legal training “be @ condscso sine gua non for the 
provincial judicial service, Otherwise, no real reform is possible, 
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(b)— Police. 


21. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 25th April 1912, re- 

; produces a communication which recently appeared 

_——— against the Peshawar 1 the Zamindar from Lambardar Moaz Khan, of 
Bhana Mari (Frontier Province), who complained 

of his name having been entered in Register X and of his subsequent ill- 
treatment by the Peshawar Police. Commenting on the same the Editor 
tells Muhammadans that this is only the beginning and that “all” will 


have to sell their property and take up their residence in the Punjab, witness 


the cases of the above Lambardar and the Khan of Hoti. Next he urges all 
his “ Frontier brethren” to care nothing for the authorities, but to submit 
memorials to the Viceroy for the amalgamation of the Frontier Province with 
the Punjab. — | 


ee 23. Writing about ‘ More dacoities in the 
— of dacoities in the Punjab > the Pan ab ee (Lah ore), of 27th April 
unjabd. 
1912 remarks :— 


“ Reports of dacoities from the North-Western distriets continue to be received, and 
both our Jhelum and Attock correspondents have described the painful events. It was, how- 


ever, lately explained by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor that, failmg to get the 


Viceroy’s permission to arm select villages, Government have asked the District Magistrates 
to give licenses for keeping arms to respectable people morc freely. It 1s necessary that this 
facility should be largely availed of and every villageand town exposed to plunder must be 
informed of this fact, and arms secured by all its prominent people. We hope that this news 
will be communicated to all those who are interested in it. We also hope that the other 
measures promised by Government are in progress. Dacoities this year are more numerous 


than in the last year when there were 48 cases. In 1909 there were in all 36 cases of dacoity. 


In the more important cases, the trans-Frontier Pathans were concerned. In this year also the 
same persons are active and they spread themselves into all the unprotected places. It is 


necessary that both the Imperial and Local Governments should try to put an end to this 


crime before it develops into more formidable proportions. We are afraid detection and 


punishment is hopeless in a majority of cases and this failure is sure to give further impetus. 


to crime.”’ 


23. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of 30th April 1912 :— 


__. “Tt is encouraging to find that, of late, a larger number of police torture eases are 
tried in courts and the accused are punished. It shows a welcome change of policy of the 


Cases of Police torture, 


_ department to weed out all the undesirable elements that are responsible for the public 


complaint. In Hyderabad (Sind) a case has just been decided in which fonr policemen: have 
been convicted. We hope that the conviction will have a deterrent effeet on all. But how 
will the whole police force come to know of the punishment inflicted on the guilty ? What 
steps does the department take to inform the results of such cases to all the force, so that it 
may serve as a warning to the black sheep ? Lately the Ferozepore Torture Case ended im 
enhanced punishment and the offenders received their due. Will the authorities take note 
of the remarks made in the judgment to warn the foree against mistakes and errors? We 
invite the attention of the police authorities to the necessity of sending rouné circulars giving 


the results of convictions.and warning the force of their irregularities noticed by the Judges. 
aud Magistrates reflecting on the police.” 


(c;—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


The octroi question. 


24. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of 27th April 1912 :— 


“ For some reason or other the people of both the Punjab and the United Provincet 


_ germ to be opposed to the abolition of the octroi tax in favour of a direct tax. ‘They find is 
| easier to pay on every article of use brought into the town for sale rather than accept the 
_ direct burden of paying for their Municipal benefits. They cannot regulate their life to the 

_ requirements of a direct tax, however reasonable it may be. They do not object to the octroi 

_ Tevy because it is to some extent within their power not to pay, if they are unable to pay, 


by foregoing the use of articles on account of the enhanced price. The poorer classes can 


_ Yeguiate their life with greater facility, when indirect taxes are imposed, and this is a strong 


point in their argument which it is not easy to ignore. The well-to-do classes who can 
afford to pay more and who, naturally, purchase articles of necessity and luxury suited to 


their means, bear a proportionate and reasonable burden of taxation. However carefully a 


direct levy is regulated, it cannot’ give as much satisfaction to the poorer classes, as the 
undirect octroi. Especially when this is substituted by a terminal tax on passengers, the 


a4 


equitable distribution of the Municipal burden is at once destroyed. The United Provinces 


Government have, by an executive order, abolished the system of octroi and driven thre 
Municipalities to the necessity of adopting terminal tax and similar direct burdens We 
notice that the people have made their protests. But the Government are determined, and 
from their standpoint they are gre | right. The octros is the most offensive and inquisi- 
torial form of local taxation and it interferes with free trade. According to the Western 
principles of taxation it cannot probably be appreciated. Moreover, it obstructs the free 
imports of forelgn goods. In the Punjab, however, octro1 does not interfere with the free 
importation of foreign goods and trade is as brisk in this Province as if there was no octroi. 
It is even doubtful, if octroi were abolished, whether a further impetus would be given to 
the import trade. This peculiar position is due to the character of the people and their 
economic condition. In the administration report of the Municipalities in the Punjab, ‘we 
find that the question of abolition of octroi is discussed ‘and the strong objection of the 
people also noted. It is not possible, at this stage, to interfere with it. Nor is there any 
necessity now. But some day, the Government are sure to press the question and do what 
the United Provinces Government have already done. The question, therefore, should be 
considered in all its aspeets. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has, unexpectedly perhaps, given 
his support in favour of the octroi. In the last meeting of the Imperial Council he spoke in 
support of the Municipal octroi and said that it was unwise-+to abolish it. He did not give 
his reasons fully, but it 1s possible he regards it as a very useful source of Municipal finarice 
which can be regulated according to the needs and circumstances, without disturbing the 
le. It is certainly a powerful instrument of local taxation which can be handled with 
- yemarkable facility and, being, moreover, suited to the sentiments of the people, ought not 
to be set aside by an executive mandate. The question is well-worth examination in the 
Imperial Council and we hope that Mr. Gokhale himself or some member from the United 
Provinces will bring ina resolution. The Punjab is much more interested in the question, 
though there is no immediate danger threatening a change. With the advent of economie 
changes in the people, the necessity to abolish the octroi might arise. Moreover, the Govern- 
- ment seem to object to it on principle. At any rate, the subject requires open diseussion, 
especially from the popular standpoint.” : 


25. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 25th April 1912, has a note 
cia as dane ge ‘‘ Punishment of fine for reciting Maulud.” 
omplaint against the Assistant. Jt begins by publishing a letter from a Sikandara- 

bad. ee | ae ad 2 sted reports that, on the 16th 

idem the local Assistant Cantonment Magistrate, 
Captain Buller (?), fined certain persons Rs. 35 for having recited Maulud 
ina mosque. He adds that the event has caused feelings of deep pain and 


regret among the Muhammadans of the place. 


Commenting on the above the Editor expresses the hope that Govern- 
_ ment will look into Captain Buller’s deplorable and “injurious” order, and 
will uphold the glorious traditions of British justice by not tolerating punish- 
ment for the performance of a_ harmless religious rite, especially as the 


ccurrence has taken place near the capital of the largest Islamic State in 
India. 


With reference to the above the Observer (Lahore), of 27th April — 


1912, publishes the following note under the heading “ Fine for performance 
Of religious ceremony”? :— | | 


©The Patsa Akhbar publishes a communication which, if true, brings to the publie 
notice an outrage on the religious feelings of Mahammadans. It is stated that some Mu- 
_ silmans, who had been reciting the Mft/ad Shars/ (verses in praise of the Prophet and dealing 
with his life) one night in a mosque at Sacunderabad, wererecently challaned and sentenced by 
the Assistant Cantonment Magistrate to fines varying from Rs. 20 to Re. 1. We hope the 
story ix not true, but if the report is correct, the affair reflects little credit on those who com- 
plained and on the Magistrate wlro inflicted the punishment, and that in a town which is 
very near the capital of the premier Muslim State in India. We invite the attention of the 


military authorities to the matter and hope justice will be done.” 
(d)—Education. 


96, The following is from the Tribune 


The teaching of history and | (Lahore), of 1st May 1919 -— 


he Government. 


“ When the new department of Education under the Government of India was brought 
into existenee, it was felt that education would take some definite step in advance on. the road 
to progress. Whether there are any signs of that expectation being realized in the near future 
it is difficult to say. But there are undoubtedly some directions in which the ‘uniformity 


introduced by that department has already done great harm to the progress of educatioa on 
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active labour, cannot 
_ Rp)jputana would. at once show to 9 Panjabi how poor he stands in the matter of Hindi, If 
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sound Hees. We shall support what we contend, for by. showing what has happened with 


‘ yeupect to the place of history in the curriculum of our schools and colleges, Itis well known 
‘ that both in school and college education these curricula are controlled, regulated, and prescribed 


ry Government. The people per se have no voice in their determination. In the Punjab 
nglish history has been taken out of the syallabus in history laid down for the Matriculation 


- Examination. In the B.A. degree examination the syallabus in history is the weakesi 


imaginable. In the Bombay University the Governor fought the Senate for a long time and 


ultimately had his way in dethroning history from its place in the University curriculum. The 
~ more illiberal and narrow-minded among the rulers of India seem to be anxious that young 


Indians should not read English History at all. Something has now happend in connection with 


' the Calcutta University which shows that the hostility of the bureaucracy 1s by no means confined 


to the teaching of English History, but extends equally to the study of Indian History. Our 


© yeaders-will probably remember that the Senate of the University of Calcutta adopted a 


proposal to founda Regius Professorship of History in order to commemorate the Royal visit 


te India. The proposal which was in the first instance made with the approval of His 
- Excellency the Viceroy has been vetoed by the Government of India. 


“Tt appears that shortly before the last annual Convocation of the Calcutta University 


the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee, in an interview with His Excellency Lord 
. Hardinge, preferred the request that Government might provide funds for the establishment 
of two chairs—one for History and antiquities and the other for higher Mathematics. His 
_ Excellency promised that the Government would do so. A little later the Private Secreta 
to the Viceroy wrote a letter to the Vice-Chancellor asking that the question of the 


two Professorships should be brought before the Senate and a formal request for their 


establishment made to the Government of India in order that an announcement might be 
- made by His Excellency in the course of his Convocation speech. This we are told was done. 


The Senate passed the usual resolution and it was sent up to the Government of India in the 


~ usual course. It is now announced in the Calcutta papers that it has been vetoed by the 
_ Government of India. Towards the end of last month Mr. Sharpe, Secretary to Government 


in the Department of Education, told the Vice-Chancellor that the scheme for the establish- 
ment of a Professorship of Indian History might fall through. He said further that the 
Government of India might object to such a chair on the ground that its duties would clash 
with those of the Oriental Research Institute to be established at Delhi. At-the end of 
March an official letter was received by the University containiug their views. The decision 


. has naturally caused considerable disappointment in Calcutta. It is taken to mean that the 


bureaucracy is so powerful that it. can upset an arrangement to which the Viceroy has 
accorded his consent. We hope the-matter will not be allowed to rest here. The Government 
of India owes it to the Senate of the University as also to the good name of the statesman 
who is at present its head to issue an explanation. It is not at all clear why the Government 
of India should be at all hostile te the study of history. Surely the fact that an Oriental 
Research Institute is going to be started in Delhi is no argument against the establishment 
of the Regius Professorship of Indian History in connection with the University of Calcutta.” 


ss yon 27. The followingj[is from the Panzabee 
Ms sceigh my Bn Sends. ne (Lahore) ’ of 30th April 1912 :-— 


“One of the resolutions passed at the last Hindu Educational Conference held 
at Lahore during the Easter holidays referred to the desirability of introducing a universal 
script for primary education, and the Government and the people alike were urged to take 
necessary steps to bring the proposal into effect. No discussion of any kind took place on 
the subject nor was any paper read nor speech delivered specially emphasising the importance 


_ or necessity of a universal script. Lala Hansraj, B.A., who presided over the elementary 


section, no doubt, referred to Hindi being adopted as the universal script in elementary 
schools, So far as the Punjab is concerned very little has been done in an organised way to 
popularise the use of Hindi. With the exception of the D. A.-V. College and the several 
Anglo-Sanscrit Schools of the province and a few other spasmodic efforts to teach H indi, 
nothing has been done to make Hindi the real language of the hearth and home or to 
popularise the use of Hindi language and Hindi words in the common daily life of the 
Punjabis. Even after their college and school study, the students make less use of ‘ Hindi 
in their talks and letter writing than other languages. As a matter of fact. even. religious 
books, such as Ramayana, Mahabharata and others are being translated into Urdu and are 
being sold at a cheaper price than in Hindi. With such a disgraceful state of affairs . it 
is no wonder that other provinces laugh at the lack of progress betrayed in this province 
In popularising Hindi. The Hindu Educational Conference ought to have bestowed more 
attention towards this question than the mere passing of a lame resolution implyiug no 
action. A sub-committtee ought to have been appointed to thresh the subject wholly and 
to clear Hindi of the defects referred to by Lala Madan Gopal, M.A. There is no. daily 
or even good weekly newspaper in Hindi, and no systematic literature. The few monthl 
journals conducted in Hindi are. dyinefor want of proper support. In -the face of ao 
discouraging facts, the demand for a universal script, without defining it or helping it with 
have any effeet on the'Government. A trip to the United Provinces and 
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the Hindu Educational Conference or | the Hindu public is really earnest about the wide. 
spread use of Hindi, work on more practical lines will be necessary than hitherto has been 


the ease.” a | 
28. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 23rd April 1912, publishes a para- 
ieee Be graph headed “What will the graduates of the 

¢ Guruke Gurukula do?” It says that this question, which 
is being eon | asked, means that, as the above institution is not recognised 
by Government, how will its alumni be able to enter the public service? In 
the first place, adds the paper, it has never been the mission of the Gurukula 
to fit its students for service under Government. It should not, however, be 
difficult for this academy to secure public posts for its alumnt. If a graduate 
of the Bengal National College, which also is not affiliated to any University, 
can be taken into Government service, there is no reason why those of the 
(turukula should be differently treated. Continuing, the paper reports that 
the Government of the United Provinces has sanctioned an annual grant 
of Rs. 6,000 for the Nadwat-ul-Ulema, which is to Muhammadans what the 
Gurukula is to Arya Samajists. Next it remarks that, if Government can 
tender pecuniary help to the said Muslim institution for the promotion of 
sectarian education there is no reason why the sameshould be withheld from 
the Gurukula, which also imparts the education named. | 


(f )—Railways and communtcations. 


nner 29. The following is from the Panjabee 
ee eomenemehr nes (Lahore), of 27th April 1912 :— 


“ Another question of pressing nature is the overcrowding in trains—especially in 
third class carriages.’ Poor third class passengers are everywhere hard hit and the Railway 
authorities are not very particular in seeing even bare Justice done them. Every compart- 
ment is built to seat a fixed number of passengers and by statute this is Limited. But in 
practice this is not enforced. Too often the guards and other servants put in more passengers 
than are specified into a carriage and the result is very uncomfortable and annoying. In 
England it is made penal to enter a compartment already full and any person presisting 
to enter a carriage already containing the fixed number is liable to a penalty of £2. 
The person objecting is entitled to keep the intruder out, but he cannot, however, 
eject the intruder if he has already entered. In a South African case last month 
zn Englishman travelling in a first class compartment ejected a black man and had to pay a 
fine for it. But in India nothing is done to prevent overcrowding (though section 109, 
Railway Act, makes it penal) and to provide further facilities for third class passengers. The 
Railway receipts are increasing year by year and the authorities cannot reasonably refuse to 
reform third class travelling arrangements.” 


30. The Panjabee (Lahore), of 30th April 
wii and compenfa- 1972, has the following :— 
“The report for 1911 on accidents which occurred on the several railways in India 
is no pleasant reading. We are told that 55 persons died and 285 were injured on account: 
of accidents to trains and rolling stock, &. The deaths due to causes other than accidents 
such as level-crossing, trespassing, suicides, &c., were 1,627 persons killed and 918 injured. 
The deaths due to accidents to railways’ or contractors’ servants were 396 killed and 666 
injured. An ordinary man in India who may not be quite familiar with the inner efficiency 
of the railway administration in India, generally looks upon accidents to trains as a heavenly. 
calamity on earth, as great as the sinking of a ship, or the prevalence of a virulent type of 
pase, or cholera or earthquake, each one of which takes away hundreds of human lives. 
he number of deaths due to accidents to trains, vtz., 55 on all the railways of India during 
the whole year 1911, will probably appear to be exceptionally small, and, therefore, not re- 
quiting particular notice. But as compared with the quiet and. careful nature and habits of 
the Indian people, who never as a rule expose themselves to danger, even this small number 
is too much and the railway administrations ought to reduce it by providing adequate safe- 


e 


“Under the law the railways are responsible to make reparation for injuries to 
passengers due to train accidents or to the neglect of the railway servants. As a matter of 
fact compensations are paid by railways only to those who claim for them and prove the 
validity of their claims in courts. at is required is that poor illiterate people who suffer 
much whenever accidents take place should be paid compensations for the injuries sustained 
by them. This class of men do not usually know that they are entitled to compensation and 
hence they never apply or fight for it. There should.be some committees, as there are in 
Earopean countries, to safeguard the interests of the poor and to represent on their behalf. 
On comparing the results of the year 1911 with those of the year 1910, the total number 
killed by all sorts of accidents in the former year is shown to be 2,078 killed and 1,869 in- 
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jured as against 1,857 killed and ],664 injured during 1910. The year 191] thus shows an 
increase of 221] killed and 205 injured. The travelling public, in spite of feeling thankful to 
the railway in other respects, must feel a little hesitation in calling the year a gocd cne frcm 
the point.of efficiency in the railway management. The greatest sinner in respect of aectdents 
of the year was the East Indian Railway and the next to that our North-Western State 
Railway, the number reported in case of the former being 80 and in case of the latter 23 out 


of a total of 122 accidents.” 
(9) —Postal matters. 


31. The Hag Pasand (Amritsar), of the 21st (received on the 2¢th) 

| April 1912, takes exception to the recent circular 

- Soa. letter from the Director-General, Post Offices, 

which lays down that every application for enquiries in respect of a V. P. 
Parcel shall be accompanied by a (postage) stamp of the value of one anna. 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


: arn 32. The following is from the Tribune 
cia it acetate (Lahore), of « 8th April 1912 :— 


“We have more than once in these columns entered emphatic protests against depart- 
ments of Government carrying on industrial concerns on an elaborate ecale ard thereby unduly 
hampering private enterprise. The Upper India Chamber of Commerce not long ayo wrote 
to the Financial Department of the Government of India recommending that the publication 
of the accounts of Government owned factories should be made compulsory as is the case with 
Joint Stock Companies * * ® We think that the balance-sheet and the accounts in 
question should be published in the report of the Department to which the factory in question 
belongs. The publication is sure to have a wholesome effect. It will show how far the 
industries carried on are remunerative and how far they really encroach upon the sphere of 
private enterprise. On general grounds there is no reason why the State should carry on any 
industry. The proper course for the State is to give every possible encouragement that it can 
to private enterprise. It has no necessity and indeed it is under no obligation to go further 
than this. Of course industries carried on by private enterprise can be subsidised in a suitable 
manner, but that comes under the head of encouragement.” 


ane 33. The following is from the Penjeles 
aes ten teaeae _ (Lahore), of 30th April 1912 :— 


“The Ptoneer reminds us that Delhi is the Imperial Capital only for six months in the 
year and the other six months she is empty, so that the city must be built to suit the require- 
ments of the cold seasons. Summer is to be severely let alone as Simla will be the eapital for 
the other half of the year. This idea robs Delhi of half its recent joy and, so soon after aban- 
doning Calcutta, is almost shocking. On the other hand Delhi must be so built as to fit the 
summer and cold season requirements of the Government as well as the people witha view to 
the ultimate abandonment of Simla. The hill-top Government has absolutely no attraction for 
the people of India and if the Government of india is to adapt itself more aud more to the 
wishes of the people, the abandonment of Simla, and not of. Delhi even partially, 1s the end to be 
aimed at. For having changed the Capital from Calcutta to Delhi, the Simla season has been 
shortening and this shortening can be continued until Delhi is completely built to suit summer 
fairly well and also until Simla trip is confined to a few officers and for a couple of months in 
the year only. The Psoneer is putting the cart before the horse in advising the town- 
planners that Delhi need not have to face a summer and it would be enough to provide for the 
cold season only.” . 


C. STEAD, 
LAHORE: 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General of Police; 
Lhe 4th May 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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(a) —Foreign. pe : pies 7 
1, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 27th and.28th April 1912, pub- 


_ lishes an article headed “ Union of the Muslim and 
In the course of its remarks the paper. 
asks whether there exists any person who his not heard of the “Islamic Peril,’’ 


' The Muslim-Buddhist Peril. Buddhist.” 


in the name of which European Powers have seized (almost) all the Muslim 
kingdoms and have been casting avaricious eyes on the rest. Professor Vambery, 
it adds, has now invented a “ Muslim-Buddhist Peril,” to which he invites 
Europe’s special attention in his article on the “ Union of the Muslim and Bud. 
dhist’”” in the April number of the Nintcenth Century and After. Next it 
publishes a translation (of a part) of the said writing, — 


2. The following is from the Odserver 
(Lahore), of lst May 1912 :— 


“ A correspondent writes:—When Russia sent troops to Tabriz and Resht she sent 
about 1,200 men to Meshed also, though there was not the least m2ed for them, and since 
then they have been seeking for an excuse to fasten their hold on that city. Prince Duabiga, 
the Russian Consul-General, has been very active in this respect. The formation of a party 
in Meshed favouring the Ex-Shah has been due to his energy. It will be remembered 
that the Russian Consul-General was intermediary for transmitting telegrams from the 
Ex-Shah to the agitaturs! A man called Yussef Khan Herati was the Russian Consul- 
General's chief instrument and headed the pro-Ex-Shah movement. These people were 
_ induced to take refuge in the shrine of Imam Reza. There they carried on their intrigue in 
favour of the Ex-Shah encouraged by the secret as well as the open support of the Russian 
Consul-General. Indeed Yussef Khan Herati was from time to time (whenever he secretly 
left the shrine) afforded refuge at the Russian Consulate-General. The aim obviously was 
not to raise an insurrection in favour of the Ex-Shah but to effect an oecupation of Meshed. 
Gradually the agitation grew. Notwithstanding the fact that there was a Governor, and 
Persian troops from Meyshapour were on their way to strengthen those already in Meshed, 
the Russian Consul-General proclaimed murtial law and asked the Russian General in 
com mand of the Russian troops at Meshed to deal with the situation. The comic part of 
the affair is that the Russians now began hostilities against those very persons whom they 
had instigated to bring about this state of thiags. But they took care first to disarm the 
Persian police and troops. They then attacked the shrine iu spite of entreaties from 
Persian authorities and in spite of their protest against such a profanation. The shrine is 
the most sacred in Persia and is the holiest place of pilgrimage of the Shia world. From 
all parts of the Muhammadan world thousands of pilgrims yearly pay their reverence to the 
shrine. Indeed many pilgrims have been killed during the Russian bombardment while 
they were in the act of praying and making their devotions. According to an account 
given by the keeper of shrine (a great personage who represents the person of the Shah at 
the shrine) as a result of the bombardment the mosque is almost destroyed, the fine gold 
dome has been almost demolished and all the doors have been destroyed. ; 


‘Russia and Persia, 


“The keeper of the shrine himself was arrested by the Russian Consul-General. The 
courtyards of the mosque, so sacred iu the eyes of the Mahammadans, were filled with Russian 
Cossacks and soldiers. Indeed courtyards which pilgrims entered with so much reverence 
and which to the Muhammadaans is sacred ground were turned into stables and were filled 
with the horses of the troops. Many Muhammadan monarchs including Nadir Shah and 
other notables have at various times presented the shrine with priceless preseats. Many of 
them have been destroyed in the bombardment and many are missing. ; 


“There was a report from St. Pertersburg that the keeper of the shrine at Meshed 

had thanked the Russian for respecting the shrine. Any child reading this report should 

-know what importance to attach to it. The Russians at Meshe/ at the point of bayonet have 

‘extracted this letter from the keeper of the shrine. But the accounts received of the attack 

on the mosque and on the shrine, which has been almost demolished, is ample evidence of 
the nature of the letter extracted from the keeper of the shrine.” 


8. The Panjabee (Lahore), of 2nd rae 1912, has the following about 
eer ae EE eee The glories of indentured labour ” :—= 


3 « At the last session of the Imperial Council Mr. Gokhale’s proposal to stop inden- 
- tured Indian labour was not accepted by the Government. Its glories were loudly praised 

_by the Hon’ble Mr. Clark and now Germany threatens to obtain Indian indentured labour and 
et it into German East Africa. In the Reichstag the Colonial Minister said that the 
influence of Indian merchants in East Africa was a serious matter. The English Government 
which itself took measures against Indian immigration, ‘cuvuld not complain if Germany did 
. likewise’ So free or fair labour is not wanted and indentured ‘slavery is in requisition. 


To 


. -Montaga-in his reply in the House of Commons said that ‘ Lord Crewe was not disposed - 
ad ; pi pains apa hing 5 HG of indentnred:emigration from India to places outside British 
: Empire. But what difference does it. make ta the Indians themselves whether they go in 


¢t outside the Empire?” : 
4. Under. the heading “Perils black and white” the Pamjadge 


_‘Bititns in South Africa. | pi of 2nd May 1912, — the follow- 


“The “black peril’ outcry has been raised with greater intensity in Johannesburg; 
We ti and Natal because a number of outrages on white women have been . committed by the 
Hi a on  Placks. One Transvaal member, Mr. Muonik, has proposed: that the minimum penalty 
Bi) Gee | for such. outrages. should be hanging. ;, Very good. What is. the maximum punish- 
ment, then? Perhaps he would suggest. lynching. Very good. But then what is the 

; minimum and maximum punishment for the same offence committed on black women by 
; | White: mea ? Miss Olieve Schriener has published sufficient facts to show that that is by no 
hime means a rare offence. What will Mr. Munnik of the Transvaal recommend to: punish that ? 
A ee The punishment of crime. should not at all be determined by colour distinctions but it should 


Hh 1 f ae ) ee > dl 
Ah De ae be severely dealt with, wherever found. 


he 84 i ais 5. The following is from the Panjabee 
Wee karte Jndigna in German Colonies. (Lahore), of the 4th May 1912 :— 


mo ei “ The determination of Germany to treat Indian residents in her Colonies no better 
eet tl, than. Great. Britain, though perfectly logical, introduces a new and anxious phase of the 
Ra ee vered question of the status of the Indians as British citizens. Until now the British 
mM Peg Indians who settle down in East African possessions of Germany, had little difficulty of a 
racial kind, Their qualities cf bonesty, hard work, frugality and patience had’ made their 
path fairly aamniel and now German settlers feel obliged to take'a leaf out of recent 
British history and try to oust the Indians from their Colonial possessions. It is doubtless 
very interesting to see what will be the attitude of the [mperial Government and of those 
who are proud of having India as the brightest and biggest part of the greatest Empire 
in the. world. As for us in India, we have just been rejoicing over the recent visit of Their 
Majesties who have been impressed with the loyalty and love of the millions of this country 
to the British Throne. We have administrative reforms promulgated on the basis of securing 
equality of treatment to all British subjects of equal merit. The future development: of 
‘India. and. Indians is decided and our watchwords for the future are hope, contentment 
and progress. We must, therefore, look forward to times when the legitimate claims of the 
‘people of this country will be recognised and granted not only in our own country, but ia 
the whole of the British. Empire. We are citizens of the British Empire and our status 
is theoretically quite equal to that of the European British subjects. And every day efforte 
are made to make the status equal in practice also, provided that in point of merit the 
Indiana is no inferior. At present education is imperfect, the masses are uneducated and 
from a.sanitary point of view the people are lacking. But the moment the Indians emigrate, 
.they mingle with other colonists and” pursue peaceful occupations for themselves. They 
are entitled to do this and it is the duty of the State to give them ndequate protection in 
the British Colonies, But unfortunately trade and labour jealousies have stepped in to mar 
‘the equal progress of the Indians abroad. The British, fellow-citizens in the Colonies were 
the first to look upon the Indian workmen and traders with jealousy and induce their 
Government to place many restrictions, The history of the South African Indians during 
the past ten years furnishes ample evidence to show how unjust and cruel the authorities 
‘ate to the Indians. Both injustice and cruelty, we find, became poignant after the British 
‘consolidation of the Colonial Self-Government. The Indians in the Transvaal during the 
Boer regime were much less subjected to racial jealousy, cruelty and exclusion than after 
the War. It is a most regrettable and inexplicable change for the worse, and it is impossible 
for people in this country to reconcile British justice, fairness and protection with the sutfer- 
tt Lil _3ngs to which our countrymen are gubjected in other parts of the great Empire. The ques- 
(hs tion of racial and colour bar doubtless offers many difficulties to the admimistrator. — He is 
, to satisfy the ambitions and wants of the Europeon subjects who have settled down ia the 
Colonies. He has to be just to all, and impartial to non-English coloured population. But 
the British rule loses half its prestige and its greatness if it does not uphold. justice and 
‘righteousness to all the subjects of the. Empire, irrespective of colour, race or religions. | If 
the Indians in the Colonies form a small. minority, then their legitimate claims should be 
protected as those of other minorities, They are not to be classed with. the aboriginal and 
unciviliged inhabitants nor-with other-Asiatics who are not British subjects. 
| “The main-question at issue is what is the,status of the British Indians in the Britigh 


4 , 


Empire. If this is answered satisfactorily, then the status of the Indians in foreign .coup- 


Ors local status, of “B man may 
Bota um. tn Fe Spe 
opt Britain is bound. to afford 
“De no difference between 


858 ; 
7 * ’ 
4 


an Indian citizen and-a British citizen so.far.as foreign settlement, of.status or right, is .aon-., 
cerned. At home we may'be uncertain on this point, but outside there ought to be.no . 
room for. mistake. But all the same, it looks anomalous that.Great Britaip should. or could - 
insist on securing to Indians a treatment in foreigo countries witch she herself i¢ unable. VE 
to extend within her own walls. Tothe Endians it is perfectly, humiliating. It is some- a te 
thing like the faithful retainer of a wealthy Lord being thrashed by another and - outside 1 Bik 
Lord for some fault, real or imaginary. The retainer. may be autitled to. | pegtecter, i, 
his own master against the neighbour's kicks, but the defence,is, we fancy, ‘I kick him ne 
- worse than you do. So long as Indians are treated like alien undesirables in the British : 
Colonies, and subjected: to various repressive Acts, by what moral right can they’ be protected: , ae. 
against similar treatment by a neighbour # And yet the question is not free from’ embar | Biv s 
rassment to Great Britain, which is obliged'to see: thousands of its dusky subjects, of. the | Bh 
fairest aod highly prized part of the Empire humiliated by a rival power to its very face. - 
Technically and A sbever’ s Great Britain is 1osulted by its. Indian ayhjecta being ‘insulted 
and declared as undesirables and therefore tit to be sent out by harsh and specially repres- 
sive laws, Such a proceeding would not for a moment be brooked if it were-directed agastist 
ishmen. The Indian mother-in-law who rebukes her daughter-in-law and neyer gives 
her her rightful dues, has her humiliation when a similar treatment is accorded to her’ vieting — 
by the lady next door. The position of the despised daughter-in-law then reaches @ ¢rttical 
and unbearable stage and so does that of the Indian emigrant in and outside the : Beitiah 
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Empire. The question, we are-sure, is a complicated one, but it challenges the Government. & hii | 
to arrive at a proper solution. We cannot imagine how the British authorities. will mt Bi | 


acquiesce in the decision of Germany and abandon British Indians absolutely. unprotected - . PRR 
against danger in German Colonies, And yet what else will they be able to do in pursuance ) aa 8 
of theic present policy ? There is a certain delicacy in dictating to self-governing Colonies, 
bat there is no Saw in dictating to a foreign power. If this practical issue is aceepted; 
of which we have some doubt, Great Britain will and can succeed in securing to Indisg 
subjects a far better treatment than she is able to give herself within the Empire. That 
would be a piece of wonderful work of modern statesmanship. But all thia, i¢ illuggry, ? ft ae 
Here is a conflict of 8 remarkable kind—a struggle between righteouggess from outgide and RES 
selfishness from within. It remains to be seen how the difficulty will be overcome—-whe- tae 
ther the Jadians will be left unprotected altogether or whether an attempt will be made te 

secure fgir and just treatment to them in the Colonies. It is a. very good opportunity te. 
urge the British Colonies, if they have any Imperial instincts of a high order, to recognise | 
the status of Indians and secure the rightful privileges of British citizeaship to them: 90: as — 
to save the Empire from the reproach implied by allowing the action of Germany.” ; 


@ 
+ 


6. Under the heading “A red letter day. for China” the. Zridues 
tain atin (Lahore), of 3rd May 1912, remarks :— 


_ “Last Saturday the Chinese al] over the world celebrated the establishment of the 
Republic in China with great rejoicing and ceremony.;; The present generation has been an 
eye-witness to one of the most momentous changes in ‘the history of the world, and that 
change has been effected almost without an effort .as far as onlookers cau judge. The . ie 
silent years of preparation, the persistent preaching of freedom, the sacrifices of a devoted sae 
band of patriots, all these tie below the surface, We have only seen that the. despotism of 14 
centuries, the autocratic power which seemed invulnerable bas been broken like a reed | 
almost ia the twinkling of an eye and the mysterious and all powerful Son of Heaven has | ak 
disappeared like a forgotten incubus. It isstill more remarkable that: this mighty revolution ; Wik 


has brought about without overwhelming the reigning dynasty, the boy-Emperor, the ‘ | | 
} 


Dowager Empress and all the Princes being left unharmed. A new era has dawned in the 
history of China and it has been fittingly celebrated” = . : 


7. -The following is from the Tribune 


ere (Labore), of the 5th May 1912 :— | v 
vig + ad ae ee ° The Powers 3 
did net interfere when a general appeal was made to them to. nogotiate a: settlement — : 
‘between the two. contending countries. Nowa stronger appeal has been made through . i 
their trade, and it will be interesting to see what they willdo. The war wag sure to lead 4 
_.t0, these complications and the Powers would have acted wisely if they had mediated: before [4 
thia contingency arose.” le or sc aesata ue eamemcsneNcanina t 
8. The recent action of Great Pai * ia , detaining ) Oren ? 
RRPEEY _.- Deputies on H. M. 8. Hampshire is very favour- ti: 
aM e wep i ™ ably. commented upon by the Provincial Muatim 
Romie: pipet Press, The Observer Mabors), in its issue of f 
the: Ist instant, remarks, that.this action. is characteristically English ; and . 


that: the: British Government, have “amply vindieated the heat traditions of 
‘English law.for.equity andfeir play” 
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9, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 27th April 1912, publishes a letter 
ee 3 headed ‘*The King of England, a Muhammadan at 
His Majesty the King Emperor. heart.” Adverting to'the remarks which have already 
appeared in the paper under the above heading (vide paragraph 6 of Selections 
No 17), the writer, Bakhshi Gopal Das, Station Master, Pathankot, states 
that the numerical value of (the Persian letters composing) “ George the Fifth ’’ 
is the same as that of (those which make up) Bismillah. Can Muhammadans, 
he asks, doubt even now that the King Emperor is a follower of Islam at heart ? 


10. The Jhang Stal (Jhang), of the 27th April 1912, publishes an 
article headed “India and its present condition.” 
) There can be no denying the fact, it saya, that the 
British Government is just and cannot be charged with wishing this country ill. 
It is true that the four years, from 1906 to 1910, gave rise to the suspicion that 
Government wished to ruin India and could not bear tu see her prosperous. 
This suspicion, which was deepening into a conviction, caused feelings of unrest 
and uneasiness throughout the length and breadth of the country. It is, however, 
a matter for thankfulness that things have undergone a change, and the people 
have now come to realise that British rule is a divine blessing for their land. 
As to the aforesaid unrest, it was the work of Lord Curzon and certain other 
servants of the Crown, who wished to rule India in a despotic manner and went to 
the length of speaking of the Royal Proclamation of 1858 as (waste) paper. The 
blame for it also attaches to those Englishmen who have stated in different 
books that the English are a selfish people and should not (therefore) be 
trusted. Next the paper says that Lord Hardinge’s policy and the Royal Visit 
have banished all unrest from the country, and have made Indians thoroughly 
Joyal to the throne. They have also, it adds, arrested the growth of disunion 
between Hindus and Muhammadans; and if Government also shows _ itself 
sympathetic the two communities will be certain to unite and address themselves 
to the task of promoting the welfare of their motherland. It then makes the 
following suggestions for the consideration of His Excellency the Viceroy :— 


The situation in India. 


(1) That the Press Act, which has made things extremely unpleasant 
for journalists, should be repealed. 


(2) That the same treatment should be accorded to the Punjab Aliena- 
tion of Land Act, which is highly injurious for Hindus and 
has bred unrest among them. 


(3) That the Pre-emption Act should be amended (? in order to 
remove Hindu objections to it). 


(4) That the District authorities should be strongly urged to treat the 
ruled with sympathy and kindness. 


(5) That Government should pay greater attention to (the spread of) 
education (in the country). 


11, The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 27th April 1912, has a paragraph 
headed “A dreadful prediction.” It states that 
a novel by Mark Twain is about to be published in 
, which it is proved that the political and economic 
condition of India will undergo a marked change in 1922. After reproducing 
.@ synopsis of the book, as it has appeared in the Daily Mail, it remarks that the 
Darbar announcements have wrought an immense change in the ideas of Indians. 
Several political questions, which used to excite very little public interest, have 
now been invested with importance; while far greater attention has begun to be 
paid to education, industries and trade than was the case before (the Darbar). 
Again, eagerness to understand the politics of Government is on the increase and 
‘unusual activity and enthusiasm are visible on all sides. This being so; it is not 
at all unlikely that the change predicted by Mark Twain may actually occur. 
As to the nationality of the “National Party”. which is, according to him, to 


- Mark Twain on the future of 
India. | 


855 


appear in Delhi, it should be evident from the remark that this party will repeal 
the laws. framed to rescue agriculturists out of the clutches of money-lendera, 
The prediction that the party will, on coming into power, effect several unpleasant 
changes is a based on what has taken place in India during the past six 
or seven years. Moreover, in view of these happenings, the statement about 
Russia, Japan, and Germany dreaming of occupying India appears well-founded. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that the united efforts, which the first two coun- 
tries have of late been making to secure special concessions from the Chinese 
Republic, may culminate in an invasion of India. At all events, the existing 
state of affairs renders it quite likely that the dangers prophesied by the 
American humorist may actually arise. It should, therefore, be the duty of 
Government to look at Indian questions from the Eastern standpoint and to grant 
the people sufficient rights in order to win their entire sympathy and support. 
It should also abstain from attaching so much importance to agitation by any 
class of the ruled that that community may become Mark Twain’s “ National 
Party” and try to expel British rule from India. The paper considers it 
needless to add that, if such efforts are ever made (which God forbid !), Muham- 
madans will prove as loyal to Government as they didin times of intense 
agitation in the past. 


12. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26th April 1912, publishes an 
sei Wal tee Hala article headed “‘ India also should have a Parliament 
of her own.” Referring to the Irish Home Rule 
Bill, the paper says that a passage in the speech made by Mr. Asquith in intro- 
ducing the measure shows that Scotland and Wales also are to be granted self- 
government in course of time. Again, the more far-sighted British Statesmen 
have already begun to predict that Great Britain will one day also confer the same 
boon on all her colonies. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to surmise that 
India also will receive a Parliament within a measurable distance of time. In case, 
however, she is treated differently, she would not like being placed under a Union 
Parliament (consisting of the representatives of Great Britain and her colonies), 
for the reason that the members from the colonies, which have been unreasonably 
treating Indians with severity and contempt, would be certain to trample on the 
rights of the latter. On the other hand, the feeling of nationality and the sense 
of self-respect, which have been bred among Indians, would never permit them 
to put up with such treatment. A Parliament will, therefore, have to be given 
to India also, her own children being the persons that can best manage her 
affairs. In short, in view of her political importance it is more necessary to 
confer Home Rule on her than upon Ireland, Scotland, Wales or the British 
colonies. In the other event, circumstances would be certain to arise which 
would cause the most serious and irreparable injury to the interests of both 
the rulers and the ruled. 


13. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 25th April 1912, has a note entitled 
Ni oie alk ule “A child buried alive in consequence of poverty.” 
oe The paper refers to the case in which a woman in 
Southern Malabar is reported to have buried her two-year-old child alive owing 
to her inability to feed it. Commenting on the same it remarks that the incident 
should serve as an eye-opener to those who are sworn to prove India to be a rich 
and prosperous country. Is any proof needed, it asks, to demonstrate the 
poverty of a country in which parents can treat their beloved children in the 
above manner through their inability to feed them ? Next it regrets that the 


children of a land, which is the granary of the whole world, should be buried 


alive in consequence of poverty. 


14. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 27th April 1912, publishes. an 

Go article headed ‘Have Muhammadans no rights 
premmees ond HEanamenntee beyond this?’ In his recent speech on the occasion 
of the second reading of the Government of India Bill, says the paper, 
Mr. Montagu was led to remark that the Governor of Bengal would pass a 
considerable part of the year at Dacca, and that the followers of Islam 


deserved nothing beyond this. Similarly, it adds, Lord Carmichael considered 
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it necessary to inform the Musalmans of Bengal, in his reply to the. address 
of-welcome from the Provincial Muslim League, that he had not to safeguard 
the interests of any particular community, but wished to do even-handed 
justice to all. Again, in replying to an address presented to him by the 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Monghyr, Sir Charles Bayley, the first Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bebar and Orissa, warned Muhammadans to give up the idea of asking 
for special favours. It is difficult to understand why every (highly-placed) 
officer has, since the modification of the Partition, been telling the Prophet's 
followers that they have no special claims on Government and that no favours 
can be shown them as against other communities. The advice tastes bitter to 
every Muslim at the present time, when, according (even) to several British 
Statesmen and ex-Viceroys, the undoing of the Partition has endangered the 
advancement of the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal. Besides, Muhammadans 
merely desire that their rights may be protected from encroachment, while the 

ask for only such rights as they are entitled to by virtue of being loyal subjects 
and as other communities have been enjoying for years past. 


: Continuing, in its issue, dated the 30th April 1912, the paper says that 
Lord Curzon’s Partition of Bengal enabled the Government at Dacca to safeguard 
the interests of Muhammadans, who form the great majority of the population 
of East Bengal, and to rescue them from the abyss of degradation down which 
they Have been grovelling through the selfishness of Hindu Zamindars and the 
indifference of the authorities. His Lordship, therefore, did only what was 
perfectly just and in thorough consonance with the British policy in India), 
while it is incumbent on those who have modified the Partition not to lose sight 
of the important object he had in view in dividing Bengal. ‘The measures s0 
far adopted to safeguard the interests of the Kast Bengal Muhammadans are 
inadequate, and Mr. Montagu is not right in saying that they do not deserve 
anything beyond this. 


15. Commenting on Lord Macdonnell’s recent Presidential address at the 
meeting of the Indian Section of the Royal Society 
of Arts, the Tribune (Lahore), of May 2nd, 1912, nas 
the following remarks under the heading “ The English element in the Indian 
Government ”’ :— | 


Government service and Indians. 


“% * * The permanent preponderance of the English element in the administra- 


tion means greater cost to the State, and the suppression of the aspirations of the people. It 
would be sufficient to maintain that much of the English element as is necessary to keep 
up the standard, ifit is held that Indians have not reached that standard as yet. More 
than this is neither conducive to the welfare of the Government nor to the people. To 
keep a large portion of high appojntments for Englishmen means the deprivation of Indians 
from so many opportunities and consequently to make the Government top-heavy and weak. 
In the interest of good government it is necessary Indians should te appointed to all offices 
and Englishmen where their services are absolutely necessary." 


| “ 16, The following is from the Tribune 
ion a oe (Lahore), of the 7th May 1912 ;— 


“The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale in his speech at the Ripon Club, Bombay, on the Ist 
instant, pointed out the way in which political work in India should be carried on. The 
time for informed and vigorous agitation has come. Many important rights have been 
conceded to us and those rights have to be properly exercised. Much good can be done 
to the country through the expended Legislative Councils. It is the duty of men of leisure 
and means to prepare themselves to serve in the Councils. Political work in order to be 
effective requires a thorough training. Uninformed agitation dues more harm than good. 
The well-wishers of the country should thoroughly study the questions which vitally affect 
India. Mr. Gokhule has been able to do so much work for the country because he had the 
advantage of being trained under the late Mr, Ranade, and because he has devoted himself 
wholeheartedly to his work. He has started. the Servants of India Society to train up a 
band of young men for political work, ' This Society will do its work in its own way. But 
something more is necessary, In England people receive their political education in their 
social life. - The whole atmosphere is surcharged with political force. Such an atmosphere 
has to be created in India. Every one has to be made to feel that he has a duty to society 
and to the country : he will have to realise the necessity and importance of living for the 
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country and his people. A great deal could be done through the Universities. A thorough 
knowledge of the system of government, the conditions under which we live, and the 
causes of the development and decline of different countries might be acquired at the 
Universities, But there is no such provision in our University curricula. The general 
knowledge which is gained in the Universities has to be supplemented in other ways. 
The first step in this direction is the coming forward of young men with leisure and means 
to make a special study of Indian questions. They will afford society the benefit of their 
knowledge, and may devise means for disseminating sound political views. When this 
work has been begun in right earnest the work in the Councils and in the country will 
greatly improve, It will be hard for the Government to disregard the views of persons 
who have made a special study of any subject. Their advice at times will become absolutely 
necessary. 


17. The following is from the Tribune 


aera areal (Lahore), of the 7th May 1912 :— 


“The terms of reference of the Committee appointed to inquire into the Army. 
expenditure add nothing to the knowledye we already possess. The scope of the Committee 
is very comprehensive. It will inquire into the various circumstances requiring the use of 
military force, which may arise out of the external or internal situation in India under 
conditions which now exist, or may probably arise, during the next few years. Then it will 
consider and report on the number and constitution of the armed force which should be 
maintained in India to meet these obligations. Lastly, the most important work is to 
consider and report whether any, and if so what, measures fur the reduction of military 
expenditure are compatible with the efficient maintenance. of that force. The entire military 
organisation will be scrutinised and then suggestions will be made if any changes 
are necessary. Sir William Nicholson is thoroughly acquainted with the situation in India, 
and his experience in the Army Office in England, in Military Service in India, and in active 
service in Eyypt and South Africa, will stand him in good stead in dealing with the Indian 
problem. le knows thoroughly well the needs of modern warfare, and his knowledge of 
army admiuistration in India as Adjntant-General makes him eminently worthy of the 
position to which he has been appointed. He will also receive the help of two military and 
one civilian memters of the committee. It is more than doubtful, however, whether any 
reduction of expenditure will be recommended, but a thorough and comprehensive survey 
of the situation will prove useful in many ways. In considering the question of efficiency the 
question of recruitment has to be considered. Indians have a serious complaint in this 
matter. The Army is not attractive to many sturdy races, and many races have been 
eliminated from enlistment. Indians do not receive high appointments, and are entirely 
debarred from commissioned.appointments, These are the real improvements needed, but 
they will not come within the scope of the enquiry.” 


18. Ina leader on a reeent article in the London Times in which that 
paper discussed the subject Provincial Autonomy for 
India and the Government of India’s despatch of 
i a 25th, 1911, the Trébune (Lahore), of May 7th, 1912, has the folluwing 
remarks :— 


Provincial Autonomy. 


Py 8 » ‘ 4 ” e 


“The meaning of the Government of India’s despatch is that the Provinces will be 
aelf-contained in all minor affairs, managing their owi revenue, developing in the people a 
sense of responsibility and associating them closer with the administration, devising means 
for the promotion of education and culture, and preserving the internal peace of the country. 
The Central Government will maintain the army, and exercise general control over the 
Provincial administrations. The co-operation of the people in Provincial matters will not 
only awaken in them a sense of responsibility but it will lead to the ultimate good of the 
Government. The Government of India have recognised facts which it would have been 
unstatesmanlike to ignore. A new situation has been created in India. The aspirations 
that have been aroused are not likely to die or to be suppressed. In the progress of a 
country and a nation there is no stage where a line can be drawn and it can be said, ‘Thus 
far and no farther.’ Dame Partington and her mop could no more keep back the advancing 
Atlantic than any force can arrest the advance of a nation when it ig once awakened. It is 
not the less irresistible because it is devoid of violence. The Legislative Councils as they 
now stand are not final. The activities, nascent and manifest, which are going on every- 
where are only in their infancy and not in a state of finality. The country is on the eve of 
an industrial revolution, Earnest attempts at improvement are visible in every direction, 
Are these facts such as can be overlooked or ignored bya vigilant Government? The 
despatch of the Government of India merely foresees the near future and provides for it 


but there is nothing impracticable in the proposals and certainly no danger.” 
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I].—AFGHANISTAN aND TRANS-FRONTIER. — 
Nil. 
UI—Native Srares. 
Nil. 
IV .—Kng-KIL1ina. 


19. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the Ist May 1912, publishes a com- 
munication from “Dharm Vir, of Meerut city” 
headed * Who is the aggressor in regard to the cow. 
killing question ?” The writer agrees with the Hindu newspaper that the 
killing of cows is a serious obstacle in the way of Hindus and Muhammadans 
becoming one. So long, however, he adds, as the former do not leave off 
opposing the practice apd quarrelling with the latter (over it) the controversy 
can never come to an end. Hindus should know that Muhammadans sacri- 
fice cows, not to wound their feelings, but as an act of worship to God. 
As it is, they should be able to guess which of the two communities is the 
aggressor and prevents their union. Continuing, the writer says that, according 
to the paper already named, Hindus look upon the cow as a mother and deity 
and as the most sacred (of created beings). It is, however, a falsehood to speak 
of the animal as sacred ; (while as to the application of the epithet “ mother” 
to it,) “a person is himself to blame for calling an ass (his) father.” Again, 
Muhammadans also look upon the cow as ‘‘ the best thing (in existence)” and 
sacrifice it to God as such, which should not give offence to the followers of 
Hinduism. Nay, the latter should feel grateful to Musalmans for regarding 
the cow as the fittest animal for sacrifice, which is also the view held by the 
Vedas. After quoting from Manu, the Vedas, Rajendro Lal Mitra’s IJndo- 
Aryans, and the Brahmanas in support of the latter statement, the writer asserts 
that he can adduce no end of prvof to show that the ancient Aryas used to eat 
beef and sacrifice cows. It is, therefore, a matter of regret that Hindu news- 
papers should carry on a controversy (on the subject of cow-killing). He then 
goes on to say that Hindus eat flesh in spite of their brazenness in proclaiming 
that it is the highest religion to abstain from taking life. 


20. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 28th April 1912, has a note 
ie cc ee headed “Let the religious liberty of Sikhs be pre- 
/ ase served.” The Nur (Qadian), it states, writes that 
so far as the question of religious liberty is concerned “ we are in favour of Sikhs 
. . . . being permitted to openly sell ‘jhatka’ meat.’’ Will not the 
Deputy Commissioner concerned, it asks, order the removal, even now, of the 
restrictions proposed to be placed on the sale of jhatka in Hoshiarpur? Next 
the paper regrets that some officers should impose such restrictions at the instance 
of uneducated Muhammadans. Continuing, it remarks that the Mur calls upon 
Sikhs to quote explicit orders from the Granth requiring them to eat only jhatka 
meat (vide paragraph 19 of Selections No. 17). In reply the paper reprints a 
note from the Khalsa Samachar, which states that it is strictly enjoined on Sikhs 
at the time of baptism to avoid the use of halal flesh, the consumption of which 
is also forbidden in the Granth. 


Hindus and cow-killing. 


V.—Native Societies AND RExic1ous MATTERS. 


21. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 25th April 1912, publishes a communi- 
Wide abd Wihaemestens cation headed “ Hindu-Muhammadan Unity—II.” 
| In continuation of his previous remarks on the 
subject (vide paragraph 17 of Selections No. 17), the writer—Vidyarthi 
Ram Dayal, B.A. a Mukhtar at Meerut—refers to the proposals laid before the 
Peace Conference which met at Allahabad in (1910), and says that this farce 
was intended merely to impress upon Government that, while Musalmans desired 
a Union between the two communities, the followers of Hinduism were opposed 
to the idea. The ultimate object in view, he adds, was to ensure the new (4. ¢, 
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Lord Hardinge’s) Government. favouring separate and special rights for the 

followers of Islam. After remarking that, as a consequence, the Conference 

proved a fiasco, he refers to the cry of Union raised by Muhammadans after the 

revocation of the Partition ; alleging that it was a threat intended to make 

Government continue placing them above Hindus and conferring special favours 

on them. Again, they are by no means willing, in spite of this cry, to give up 

their policy of isolation from Hindus ; it being, therefore, difficult to see what 

sort of union they want with the latter. Proceeding, the writer finds fault with 

Muhammadans for having got Government to pass the Alienation of Land Act, 

and also takes exception to their conduct in desiring the admission of incompetent 
Musalmans into the public service in preference to abler Hindus. Further, he 
disapproves of their attitude in respect of the Urdu- Hindi question, and _ pooh- 
poohs their complaint about the Arya Samaj carrying on a _ provocative 
propaganda, arguing that Aryas merely reply to attacks from the Prophet’s 
followers. Musalmans, he adds, desire that they should be free to secure Hindu 
converts to [slam ; bit that the Samy should not have the right to “ purify ” 

the firstnamed. They also demand that temple bells and gongs should 
cease while a Muhammadan procession passes in front of such places, and that 
Hindu processions should stop all music while filing past mosques. As regards 
cow-killing, it is an open secret that Muhammadans are not required by the 
Quran or the Traditions to slaughter kine ; but they lay stress on the practice 
with the sole object of offending Hindus, The latter (only) desire that cows 
should not be killed in an open and offensive manner ; but the influential section 
of the former is not agreeable and has filled the Muslim masses with such feelings 
of enmity and hatred for Hindus that just-minded followers of Islam, who desire 
a union between the two communities, are spoken of as infidels, flatterers of 
Hindus, aud enemies of their co-religionists. Similarly, Muhammadans returned 
by mixed electorates and serving the country in a spirit free from (religious) 
bigotry, are set down as being opposed to the interests of their brethren 
in faith, Again, a Musalman praising anything connected with the Hindu 
religion is branded a ka/ir. 


22. The Muin (Amritsar), of the 25th April 1912, publishes an article 
headed ‘* How can there be union between Hindus 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 


dial relations which existed between Hindus and Muhammadans in the past, 
particularly in the time of Akbar, the paper deplores the existing estrangement 
between the two communities. Ifthe present state of affuirs, it adds, continues, 
the followers of Islam and Hinduism are likely to exterminate each other, to the 
merriment of aliens. Proceeding, it remarks that, if they wish to regain their 
past greatness, they should promote love and friendship between their communi- 
ties ; arranging aconference of Hindu and Muslim leaders, and establishing 
district committees, consisting of broad-minded and peaceful men, to brin 
about this result.. In conclusion, it says that the achievement of this end would 
not only place the Star of Hindus and Muhammadans in the ascendant, but 
would also sv please Government, which wishes to see them fast friends, that 
“the desires of (their) hearts, would be realised.” 


23. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of April 28th, 1912, complains that 
Sardar Arur Singh, the present Manager of the 
Golden Temple, has grown old and is now unable 
to discharge the responsibilities of his office. After alleging that he also dyes 
his beard contrary to the principles of Sikhism, it requests Government, on behalf 
of the entire Sikh community, to replace him by some man who is not past 
work. It also makes the suggestion that the maximum period of the Manager’s 
office should be fixed at three years, saying that the absence of such a provision 
leads some incumbents of the post to do whatever they choose, 


24. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26th April 1912, has a note headed 
‘* Diarampal’s obscene attack on Hindu goddesses.”’ 
After having poured gross and obscene abuse on 
the. Arya Samaj, complains the’ paper, Dharampal has now been impelled by 
his impure mind, to. abuse. Hindus. After remarking-that the vile man named 


The Golden Temple, Amritsar. 


Complaint against Dharampal. 


and Muhammadans”’ ?_ After referring to the cor- 
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has descended to assailing the chastity of Hindu women, it quotes an extract 
from the Indar of 19th April, in which he says that, if the charges of immorality 
which are being preferred against him are well-founded, the only inference 
deducible therefrom is that the moral condition of Arya or Hindu women jg 
extremely degraded. Commenting on the same it remarxs that, according to 
Dharampal’s reasoning, people cannot call any one a man of bad character, 
because he can reply that their society, and not he, is immoral. It is Dharampal, 
adds the paper, who has, after the foul mouthed Afghan of Peshawar, dared 
to assail the chastity of Hincu women. It concludes by expressing a hope that 
the wide-awake Government will take prompt notice of his writing. 


25. The following is from the Khalsa Advo- 


The Kapurthala Gurdwara and ° a 
tha Pandabes, Lahore. cate (Amritsar), of the Ist May 1912: 


“ Our readers are aware that through the laudable efforts of a few well wishers of 
the community a Gurdwara is proposed to be built in Kapurthala. The need of a Sikh 
temple in the capital city of that-State was felt a long time since and now that the efforts 
of its promoters are about to take practical shape, it appears to have begun to rankle as a 
thorn in the side of those who do not wish good of the Sikhs. As proof of this fact the 
Panjabee of Lahore has in a recent issue, attempted an insinuation which is as mischievous 
as it is without foundation. Our contemporary says that a complaint has reached it that 
attempts are made to bring official pressure here and there to induce unwilling Hindus to 
pay fixed donations (for Gurdwara). But as far as we are aware—and our information is 
from most reliable sources--no such attempt has been made to bring official pressure to bear 
in the collection of subscription at least in Kapurthaia State. 


“But we confess we are at a loss to understand the underlying policy of such mention. 
For had such been the state of things, the complaint would have appeared in some other 
Hindu papers of the Province as well. All this shows that the complaint is groundless 
and is simply meant to injure the feelings of the Sikhs and to serve as a hindrance in the 
way of the construction of Gurdwara by prejudicing the minds of the people. We understand 
further that the authorities of the Gurdwara Sub-Committee have enquired of the Punjulee 
whatever grounds it may have for publishing the note. As soon as they get a reply we 
hope to throw more light on the subject. ” 


26. The Tribune (Lahore), of 2nd May 1912, 


Gurdwara at Kapurthala, es the fnlinwine 
O _—- 
, fe) 


“Complaints have reached us of the manner in which funds are being raised for a 
Gurdwara at Kapurthala. Considerable pressure is being brought to bear upon the people 
who are reluctantly compelled to subscribe larger sums than their means permit.” 


The Tri 27. The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 
Sikhs. nee ee ae aaa (Amritsar), of the lst May 1912 :— 


“ Since the momentous Presidential address of (now Hon’ble) Baba Gurbakhsh Singh 
Bedi at the Multan Hindu Conference, which was decried by the entire Sikh public, the 
Lahore daily which prunes its feathers on the gift of a Sikh familv, lets slip no chance of 
doing a turn to our people. Not content with the quibbles of Hindu Theology which are 
enough to absorb the attention of a whole-time ascetic for a quarter of a century, our 
contemporary has appeared, times out of number, as an oracle on Sikh Theology and polity. 
Every particle of information calculated to belittle the importance of our community, every 
bit of news likely to cast discredit upon our cherished movements, every note judged to 
retard our modern progress, every printed rag meant to cause a split on our ranks is seized 
upon with avidity and given full publicity with an elaborate benediction and sent out into 


the world with the press panegyrics (though it may be only to be cast into the mouth of 
its father). oli 


“A ‘patit’ like Bakhshi Ram Singh writes a booklet and the Tribune goes into 
raptures because the views therein, expressed being hatched in a Gurnindak atmosphere, 
fall in with the desires of the man who has the ‘ main finger if not the main hand’ in the 
Bteerace of the paper. Bakhshi Ram Singh’s book will, we may safely predict, take its place 


jig sister productions of B. Awtar Singh Wahiria, so unenviably famous among 
e Sikhs, 


_, “We may note here a recent side-bit of the Brahmo daily of the Punjab. While 
noticing the census figures the paper writes in its issue of the 24th April 1912 :—~ 


““Among the Sikhs opinion is divided, for some consider themselves Hindu while 
Other refuse todo so. * ® * *# | 


“* The “ Tat Khalsas,” the sect which vehemently disowss Hinduism, number 198,454 
males and 145,604 females, Such a small number has more to fear from isolation than 
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from assimilation with the larger community.’ The writer's mind reflects itself in the 
above lines. In the first sentence cited, he is nearer the truth. Those who can claim a 
knowledge of Sikh theology and history believe most sincerely that as a religious entity 
the Sikhs are as much Hindus as the Christians are Jews, while those whose pockets are 
in fear of being touched by this propaganda or who are lured by the temptations of numbers 
or who decipher history very imperfectly, think that they are related to Hindus. It appears 
that in the very next sentetce the paper repents of its rectitude and returns to its old tactics 
of creating schisin among the neighbours and conferring its own epithet, which has been so 
thankfully declined by the recipients more than once. 


“ Besides, the statement is a preversion of truth. The majority of the census officials 
and subordinate were Hindus and it is they who dubbed the Sikhs wherever they could 
with this title. In the Khalsa Boarding House, Lahore, the Deputy Superintendent of 
Census exerted himself to his utmost to press the inmates to give him their castes, which the 
boarders in most cases, refused to do as they believed in none. The small numbers there- 
fore of 198,454 males and 145,604 females which have been flaunted with patriarchal 
warning represent not the Sikhs who disown Hinduism but those whose caste-column was 
filled up with the word ‘Tat Khalsa’ either under a wrong impression or without or with 
imperfect knowledge of the person or persons concerned. The ‘Tat Khaisas’ of which 
the Trsbune falls foul include all the Sikhs, who know anything of Sikh history and who 
are not kept back from an expression of their opinion because of moral cowardice. We 
hope that ere long all the 30 lakhs will become what are called ‘ Tat Khalsas.’ We include 
in our hope our Bedis like Baba Gurbakhsh Singh. 


“It is thus the party of which luminaries are like our Dayanandi brother Bhagat 


Ishar Das and not the ‘ Tat Khalsas’ who have to fear isolation.” 


iad “Tn 28. The following is from the TZribune 
seca fe" ae (Lahore), of the 7th May 1912 ;— 


“The Government have the right of interdicting any publication which is reasonably 
considered harmful to the interests of the State. Besides seditions and other really 
objectionable publications, books dealing with authentic historical facts or political 
incidents have been proscribed. But is it not also the duty of the Government to proscribe 
books which greatly offend the public ora section of the public? One such book is 
‘India under British Rule’ by J. Talboys Wheeler. The author has written many books 
on India but we are here concerned with only the book we have aamed. We shall quote a 
few passages from this book to show in what spirit itis written. The book as it would 
appear from its title, is supposed to be history of India under British rale. Whatever 
theories the historian may like to expound he mnst adhere to historical facts, But how far 
this has been done in Mr Wheeler's book will be judged by some statements which relate 
to the history of the Punjab. We are told ‘Guru Gobind was taken prisoner by the 
Moghuls and executed.’ Again,‘ An infant, named Dhuleep Singh, said-to be the son of 
Ranjeet Singh, was the nominal sovereign; but the Queen-Mother,’ a woman of low origin, 
and her minister and paramour, were the rulers of the country.” What baser calumny 
and wilful misrepresentation of facts can be conceived? Mr. Wheeler was an Assistant 
Secretary to the Gevernment of India in the Foreign Department. Ifsuch men write such 


things what about less informed men who will base their books on such libels as these? © 


Nevertheless Mr. Wheeler’s book is in circulation and no attempt has been made to with- 
draw or correct it.” 


29. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 8th May 1912 :— 


“ A public meeting will be held on the 19th instant at Bankipore in order to form 
and organize the Reception Committee of the next Session of the Indian National Congress. 
The Beharee . suggests for the Chairmanship of the Reception Committee the name of either 
the Hon’ble Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque or the Hon’ble Mr. 5. Sinha. OQrdinarily the Chairman- 
ship of the Reception Committee would have fallen to Mr. Hasan Imam. JUis elevation 
to the High Court Bench deprives the Province of the services of that well tried and 
distinguished leader. But it would be a mistake to split up votes as suggested by the 
Beharee by putting in alternative candidates for election. The Chairman should be elected 
unanimously and all attempts at division abandoned. Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque can be more 
helpful to the cause of the Congress if he is spared the responsibilities of the Chairman. 
For instance, he can undertake like the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya extensive 
tours in the Province and find both men and money to ensure the success of the session. 
His moderation and patriotism eminently fit him for this difficult and delicate task. If 
along with these duties he can also bear the responsibilities of the Chairman nothing can 
give us greater pleasure than to see him elected for the Chairmanship. But it seems to 
us that the work is too much for one man. We therefore venture to suggest that the 
Hon’ble Mr. S. Sinha be unanimously elected to the Chairmanship and the services of 


Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque secured to the Congress as the General Secretary of the Reception 
Committee,” 


The Coming National Congress. 
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VI.—Leaistation. 
80, The Zamindar \ Lahore), of the 30th April 1912, publishes a com. 


., munication from “ A Musalman”’ headed “ Thig ig 
_Hinda and Muhammadan Coun- what is called representation.” ‘The writer referg 
— to the outcry raised by the Hindu press over the 
expulsion of Lalas Piyare Lal and Devi Dayal from Jullundur cantonment. He 
also states how the Hon’ble Mr. S. Sinha, Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, brought the expulsion to the notice of Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief. After remarking that, as a consequence, the 
Lalas have been permitted to return to their homes,: he observes that Hindus 
cannot feel too proud of the Hon’ble gentleman named, who has been doing his 
best in pleading the cause of his community. Muhammadans, he adds, are, how- 
ever, more fortunate than the followers of Hinduism, seeing that they put up 
with every (case of) disregard for their rights and of harsh treatment in the 
profoundest silence and most patient manner, which are characteristic of their 
loyalty and consequently of that .of their Hon’ble representatives (the remark is 
ironical). They neither open their own lips in complaint, nor do they make 
their representatives in the (Legislative) Councils ask question after question. 
It does not, therefore, matter if graves are dug up and the bodies of Muhamma- 
dan women in them taken to some other place for interment, or if poor and 
unfortunate Musalmans in a Hindu state are sent to jail for performing their 
religious duties, or if any “ national”’ paper (the reference is to the Zamindar) 
finds itself in. the clutches of the law for no valid reason and without being 
called upon to furnish an explanation. A critical examination of the questions 
asked by Hindu and Muhammadan Councillors respectively will show which (of 
these gentlemen) are doing their duty as representatives of (their respective 
communities). 


: | ee 31. The following is from the Panjabee 
fi og ee (Lahore), of 2nd May 1912 :— 


“The Englsshman says that the experiment made by the United Provinces Govern- 
ment in issuing Council Proceedings in the Vernacular Gazette has not been a success. Very 
few copies are sold and unless the people buy these in larger numbers, the practice will not 
be continued. The conclusion is unfair either way. In the first place, the Vernacular 
translations are not made in popular language and do not convey any meaning to the public 
in most cases. Secondly, the masses of the people do not know anything about the techni- 
cal details and formalities of Government; and in the whole of the Schoul and College 
courses there is nothing to instruct people as to the details of the administrative machinery. 
Thirdly, the Government has at no time been anxious that the masses of India should 
become political units, understanding their rights and fighting for them. Even the National 
Congress has confined itself to the initiation of the educated class into the mysteries of 
Government, ignoring the masses wholly. And, fourthly, there are, of course, no political 
associations which can, without being.. harassed by the Criminal. Investigation Department 
and the Police, do any kind of work to secure the co-operation of the people with the 
Government. Under these circumstances there is n0 wonder that copies of Council Pro- 
ceedings are not bought by the public. If the Uuvited Provinces Government is anxious that 
the masses should understand Government and co-operate, then the ban of ‘political 
interdiction must be first removed from the Indian political organisations and all legitimate 
movements of political education must be encouraged. The Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment agents must first be muzzled.” . 


82. Referring to the acceptance by the Government of the principle of 

ere | Mr. Jinnah’s Wagf Bill the Tribune (Lahore), of 
* rama Weal am. 2nd May 1912, remarks that, as far as the Legis- 
lative Council constituted under the last Reform Scheme is concerned, this is the 
first non-official Bill that has so far been accepted by Government. Hitherto, 
according to the Tribune, Government has presented an “insuperable wall of 


Opposition” to every Bill and Resolution brought forward by non-official 
members. | 


The following on the same subject is published by the Panjabee 


boone of 2nd May 1912, under the heading *‘Musalman Wagf Validating 
Bill" :— | | 


“There is an important question of principle involved in it. Why should aa 
Imperial Council concern itself about a question that affects one community only, and if the 
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dedication of property in any particular way (which does not exclude teligion} is sought to 


be protected by State in the case of the Muhammadans, why should not # similar protection 
of law be extended to the Hindus and others in the matter of religious endowments? The 
Hindu refigious endowments are at present transferred and mortgaged without any restrie- 
tion.. Proposals to remedy this state of affairs and to protect religious endowments mis- 
applied for purposes other than religious have met with no support whatever from the 
Government in several places. In Madras, a Bill was passed regulating religious endow- 


ments made by Hindus and others by the whole Legislative assembly, but His Excellency the 


Governor in exercise of his extraordinary powers vetoed it.. In the Imperial Council 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose introduced a similar Bill and met with Government opposition. 
Such being the case, there is no special reason why the dedication of property for personal 


interests with no definite provision for amount and time. limit ‘which the Privy Couneib. 
decision insists—should receive the ardent support of the Government in. favour of Muham — 


madans. Another objection is that in spite of the precaution of registration which 
Mr. Jinuah provides, there is every liability of the innocent creditors being cheated oatright 
in many ways by the malufides of the endower. On these grounds, therefore, we must 
oppose the Bill unless similar facilities are extended to all communities.” is 


The following is from the Odserver (Lahore), of the 4th May 1912 :— 


* * = * J %. ial 


“ Indian Musalmans will feel grateful to the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State for their acceptance of a measure that seeks to redress a genuine Muslim 
grievance. The judgments of the Privy Council with regard to Wagf-alal-Aulad, 
while purporting to be in accordance with Muhammadan Law, have been as a matter of 
fact against the personal law of the Musalmans. Some of our Hindu contemporaries. are, 
however, opposed to the Bill simply because it will benefit the Musalmans. But when 
every eare is to be taken that the measure shall leave no loophole for people to defraud 
creditors by resorting to Waq/-alal-Aulad, it is hardly reasonable or creditable to object to 
the principle of the Bill. Our Hindu Sabha contemporary complains that while Government 
has accepted Mr. Jinnah’s Bill, it opposed Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s Endowment Bill which 
was intended to benefit the Hindus. The Panyjubee, however, forgets that Dr. Ghose’s Bill 
was welcomed by the enlightened public opinion of not only the Hindus but also the 
Musalmans and that the All-ludia Muslim League has been passing resolutions every year 
in support of the principle of the Religious Endowments Bill. If Government did not 
accept the principle of the Bill, it was due only to the opposition manifested against its 

rovisions by a large, though iynorant, portion. of the Hindu community. Few Musalmans 
heits objected to Mr. Jinnah’s Bill, nor are its provisions contrary to ‘ public policy’ or 
calculated to injure the Hindus. Muhaminadans will offer no opposition to a Bill calculated 
to benefit the Hindus without injuring the interests of the Musalmans. Under these 
circumstances, the opposition of the Hindu: Sabha organ. to.the Wagf Bill is anything but 
reasonable,” 


oe 33. The following is from: the Panjabee 
or (Lahore), of the 7th: May 1912. ' 


e > 2 a s. o. 3 * 


“Ab the time the- Regulations. were passed the. people. throughout India expressed 


their dissatisfaction at them. But as the Government has to carry out a great measure and 
bridge over a wide gulf; they were content to have the regulations as the first instalment 
of reform. Lord: Minto openly accepted. the defects and: promised early. rectification. But. 
for some reason or other Lord Hardinge has put off'the fall consideration. Perhaps it is: in 
view of the state of mind of the bulk of the old school of Anglo-[udians who. were opposed 
to reform and the inculcation of the principle of popular co-operation with Government. 
The recent change of capital and the territorial alterations have raised some opposition from. 
the usually: ill-satisfied side. It is perhaps not wise to give angther cause for dissatisfaction. 
in extending justice to the peorle of India by the amendment of the Council Regulations 
soas to harmonise with the Reform Act. But after three years of experience in the 
reformed Councils, the mistukes and the evil effects. of these.have become so glaring that it 
would be positively dangerous to. allow them any longer. The principle of separate. and 
preferential treatment of one or other community: has raised. a flood of opposition and other 
smaller communities. of people are memorialising the Government also for special representa- 
tion. In the Punjab the advantages to. the minority have not accrued to the Hindus and in 
the Council we have not that strength we should have in proportion either to the Hiadu. 
parete. education, wealth, influence or position, There. is no nation in the whole of 
ja. that. has. suffered materially and in other ways as the Hindus during the past decade. 
Their population in Punjab has. decreased by over 16. per cent, while others have increased, 
Their «conomic position is assailed by such legislative restrictions as the Land Alienation 
Act, The establishment and recognition of the baneful. principle of separatism and 
preference to the: ‘politically important’ community everywhere have led. to. incalculable 
harm to the general population whose domestic peace is disturbed by sectarian rivalry, and: 
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jealousy. Where . brotherhood, toleration and mutual co-operation should have been. 


moted on ton-religious and non-racial lines, we have the bitterest and most injurious 
form of disutiion and religious antagonism. Religious fanaticism of the worst sort has been 
stirred and no one knows the end of it, if it is not suppressed. We are sure that Govern. 
Saari: | ment are aware of these evil effects and desire to do all they can to promote mutual 
(| LA ae harmony and co-operation among the people. They may say that the Council Regulations . 

mihi) | have nothing whatever to do with these effects. But every one can see that the Hindus are. 
not adequately represented in the Council, that their interests have greatly suffered, and. 


ie} : that other comminities enjoy a preference everywhere. In Government offices and in 


bazars too, the spirit of religious and racial rivalry may be seen toa great extent. And no 
one can deny that by a suitable alteration in ‘the Council Regulations creating electoral: 
ig Colleges as suggested by Lord Morley by mixed electorates the union of all creeds and races | 
BE | | and joint responsibility and public interest can be created. The best way to put down 


: ih i tie disunion and rivalry is not by giving official recognition to the same in the Statute books, 
Beit i | but by insisting on the joint electorates 


ia) ae “ According to the constitution of the Punjab Legislative Council, the membership is 
hints divided into three groups: (1) Nominated members, 19, (2) Nominated experts 2, and 
a fir & (S$) Elected members 5—total 26, or including the President 27. The first group may be 
composed of officials and non-officials, but the former are not to exceed 10. That is to say, 
they may be any number up to 10 and if power of nomination were well used and the 
number of officinl members reduced, we can have more elected members than the five at 
present which includes the University and trades member. In the United Provinces. 
°0 members out of the total of 49 can be elected, at the rate of one for two millions of 
population. In the East Bengal—the favourite province—the proportion of elected members 
was ong for 1} millions and in Bengal proper 26 out of 50 members were elected—about one. 
for 2‘ millions. In Madras 19 elected members are allowed out of nearly double the 
number of millions of population and in Bombay—which is only equal to the Punjab in. 
population-—there have been 21 e'ected members or nearly one per million. Why should 
the Punjab be given one member for 4 millions of population is what no one has been able 
to understand. East Bengal considered to be a full-blossomed Muhammadan province, was 
given one elected member for 14 millions of population. Punjab is considered the ‘ nerve 
centre’ of the Muhammadan population and even considered from this point. of view the. 
five elected members here can in no sense be regarded as a fair allotment. We should have 
not less than ten elected members if we are entitled to be treated in common with otber 
parts of India. And if the total strength of the Council could not be disturbed, the 
nominated group should be reduced by five members. If this could be done, then we can. 
have ten elected members from the 29 districts, and as the Hindu aud Muhammadan.¥ 
populations are fairly balanced, there should be no difficulty in sending a fairly representa- 
tive body of both the communities.’ If the Sikhs, however, refuse to mingle with the Hindus- 
and are not elected in the usual way, two or three of them can well be nominated. And 
besides we have two seats for the specialists, une of which should in fairness be given 
to the Desi Beopar Mandal or the Indian Chamber of Commerce. In any case : 
we do not think that Punjab will be satisfied unless ten out of 26 seats in the - 
Council are thrown open tor election now, and eveu this is far from establishing 
the priaciple of any real non-official majority in this Council. The interests here are so little 
converging to bring about a defeat of an official measure, that Government need not hesitate 
to give us the proper strength aul treat the people with that fairness to which they are 
entitled. As it is, the Punjab Council is a travesty of Reform and the most injured come: 
inunity is the Hindu. Ata time when to belong to a minority is to have special udvantages 
over and above the majority, it is nothing but gross injustice to rob the Hindus of their privi- 
leges, not only of belonging to the helpless minority but even of their minimum claim of being 
a living and an audible factor. We ask for fairness and consistency. We do not ask for. 
separatism. We do not ask everything on the theory of number of population. We want. 
the just claims of one and that all should be recognised and no unfair preponderance should’ 


re 


be allowed. 


84. The following ts from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 8th May 1912, 


The Viceroy and the Orissa Cl, the subject of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
ani ° Sv#e® refusal to assent to the Orissa Tenancy Bill, 
A precedent, as we have already pointed out, is that. of the Punjab 
volonisation Bill which, after having been passed by the Punjab Legislative Council, was 
cetoed by Lord Minto and never was the right of veto more wisely exercised. | | 


4 v 35. The following is from the Tribune | 
a} | roe a eee (Lahore), of the 8th May 1912 :— | mes 
ad * * * + 2 cial sake 


"The very efficiency of the Bar depends on the quality of its being. free., It is by 
the energising friction provided in an atmosphere of free competition that the best lawyers . 
are made. Any arbitrary. restriction upon the admission of legal practitioners is sure to 
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adversely affect the efficiency of the legal profession and thereby indirectly impair the 
administration of justice. It is on this account that such proposals of arbitrary restriction 
have not found favour with the authorities anywhere in the British Empire, the N.-W. 
Frontier Province and British Beluchistan alone excepted. In the latter provinces, primi- 
tive types of administration of justice are still in vogue, and archaic laws are still 
administered. The wonder is that the Beluchistan and other trans-Himalayan analogies 
should be applied in a practical form in this province; the wonder of wonder is that this 
retrograde innovation should be introduced by an agency no less than our Chief Court, 

“Of course, we do not deny that the legal profession in this province has been over- 
stocked. We agree with Mr. Montagu that it is necessary in the best iuterests of the country . 
that our young men should turn away from the congested ranks: of the legal profession 
and the public service to careers of commerce and industry. But the opportunities for 
such careers are noue to many in this province. Indeed, the absence of such opportunities 
has been responsible for the overcrowding in the profession of law, which in spite of the 
waning of its attractions is still sought for by the bulk of our graduates for want of anything ’ 
better. If these are shut out from the legal profession after they have duly qualified 
themselves by takiag their degree in Law, the result will be the rise of a class of discontented 
educated young men, who will naturally, be chagrined to find themselves cheated of their 
legitimate rights by the operation of an arbitrary rule. : ) . 


«@ @ © At present, the standard for the LL.B. degree in the Punjab University 
is quite as high as that obtaining in any other Indian University. As.a matter of fact, . 
the prescription of an even higher standard for the admission would have been less arbitrary 
and less open to reproach than the present retrograde measure. There might have been 
assemblance of principle had the Chief Court ruled that only graduates getting 60 per cent. 
of the total marks in LL.B. examination will be entitled to the degree or that only. M.As. | 
or M. Scs. would be allowed to go in for Law examinations, Of course, when the. standard 
set here is as high as that of any other University, there is no justification for any raising 
of the standards to a point higher than that required in provinces where the legal profession 
is more overcrowded than in the Punjab. Still there would have been less anomaly in the 


principle of ahigher standard, although there is no more justification for it than for the 
present rule. | 


“We have not, however, yet exhausted the arbitrary and anomalous features of-.the 
present rule. It has been announced that in 1914 only the first thirty students among the ; 
successful LL.B. candidates will be admitted as pleaders. It follows that the student, who 
will stand 3ist in the list of successful candidates will be nowhere. The entrance to the _ ‘ 
legal profession is rigidly fenced against him. His degree is of no value to him. On the © 
other hand, his LLB. degree is his misfortune. For had he failed, he would have got ‘ 
another chance to appear and thus might have secured a place in the privileged list. But ' 
for the crime of oar taken his degree, he finds himself excluded from the legal 
career. Can there be a greater anomaly thao this, anything more unjust and arbitrary than 
the exclusion of men of tested merit in favour of those who failed in the test? Yet this is 
the obvious result of the rule made by the Chief Court. It is difficult to see why the logical 
and rational course is not adopted by the Chief Court. Why does it not, we ask, insist on 
the recruitment of the subordinate judiciary from the Bar? This could, to a considerable ; 
extent, have removed the congestion in the legal profession and would at the same time > ; 
raise the calibre and eapacity of the subordinate judiciary, which is at present, barring a few 
exceptions, notoriously deficient in legal training,” | : 


oa 86. The following is from the Panjabee 
1D OP We (Lahore), of 2nd May 1912 ;— 


“The Arms Act has reached the stage of sublime superstition, and instead of being a 
means to an end, it has become an end in itself. Like the Laws of Manu and the dictum > 
of primeval priests some of our old Jaws area source of unhappiness to the people anda 
block to peace. In the border districts of the Punjab, the peep @ are exposed to frequent — 
dacoities by armed outlaws and besides they themselves are disarmed and unable to protect 
themselves. The Government whose duty is to protect the disarmed people, send policemen 
who merely warn the people to keep vigil throughout the night and protect themselves as 
best as they can. The facts furnished by our Attock correspondent, whose letter we publish | 
elsewhere, are a sorry reading. The dacoits naturally take advantage of this situation and 
the consequence is a further encouragement to erime. There is no doubt that the Govern- | 
ment is earnest in doing all it can to protect the people, but the principle of the Arms Act. 
is always in the way. What is more distressing still is that the wise and practical proposals : 
made by the Local Government are rejeeted by the Supreme Government. May we ask 
whether the Arms Act is fixed for all times and all circumstances, unalterable, eternal and 
immutable—to which all must submit and all must succumb, even though border outlaws - 
profit by it? Are we to sacrifice our life, surrender our honour and throw away our wealth; - 
render life itself a wretehedness under the threats of dacoits ? ” 
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nares VIL—GEngraL ADMINISTRATION. 
oe (a)—Judicial. 


gy, Tae Abibor-+- die (tale) d asa Ani 1912, has am article . 

biel eaded “Bright hopes of justice.” Advertin 

eee the Khan of Hoti’s om the er expresses 1 
faction at the matter having been brought to the notice # x Goversmint and at 
the promised official enquiry into the same. A question, it adds, has also been 
asked in Parliament, and the Under-Secretary of State for India also has promised _ 
to make enquiries. Next it condemns the treatment whieh the Chief Commis. 
sioner of the Frontier -Province-ia alleged to have accorded to the Khan; and 
remarks that, in the event of his proving to have really been guilty of the same, . 
Sir George Roos-Keppel will have at least to apologize to the Khan and to 
expunge from his Manual of Pashtu all passages (offensive to the latter). 


 (d)—Bducation. 


38. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26th April 1912, publishes a com- 
munication headed “‘ Daughters of the Hindus and 
Sikhs of Amritsar under the influence of Christi- 
anity.’ The writer alleges that the Alexandra Girls’ 
School, Amritsar, is proving a source of serious injury to Hisadus and Sikhs. 
Respectable Hindu and Sikh girls, he adds, reading in the schoel, live in the 
attached boarding house and do not visit their homes for months together. They 
have also to attend Church twice a week, wearing ‘‘ Christian clothes,” carrying 
copies of the Bible in their hands, and singing hymns in praise of Christ and His 
faith. After stating that every male European is also free to attend the Church, 
the. writer remarks that, to have Hindu and Sikh girls educated in this school is 
tantamount to placing them in the Christian fold with one’s own hands. 


Hindu and Sikh students of the 
Alexandra Girls’ School, Amritsar. 


Mr. Pibeesee 39. The following is from the Panjabee- 
-_ oe ee ae (Lahore), of the 7th May 1912 :— . 


“The Punjab Departmental Educational Conference which was held last week at 
Lahore being not open to.the Press, we are not in 4 position to know what its opinions were. 
and, what recommendations it has made. A number of non-officials seem to have been. 
invited to it apparently to give their strength and a popular colour to the departmental 
representations. What the results are remains to be seen. But if it ie true, as we heard it 
stated, that Mr, Godley, the Director of Public Instruction, was opposed to. the popular 
agitation for extending free mass education we are not very anxious to know his opinions on 
many other questions on the subject. Qn this point we must agree to differ and there can. 
be no real co-operation. So long as Mr. Godley thinks that the agitation for free education. . 
has.a, political object and is a ‘ political'nostrum,’ or something of that kind, so long he. 
cannot expect vor claim popular co-operation. We hardly know if it is his own: personal. 
view. or of his department. But it certainly hag a discouraging effect and must be regretted: 
The Punjab Government, in common with most other Provincial Governments, have opposed. 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill. In the Council debates, we saw that the greatest objection. raised was 
one ef the finance, not palitical policy; Government are in favour of free education and will 
extend it as.far as funds permit. But they hesitate to adopt compulsion. because it may 
have the. effect of bringing Government ageney into unpopularity. Im this sense the. 
compulsory. scheme ma said to be politically unacceptable. But even the. most con- 
firmed opponents of Indian mass educatioe cannot attribute any unfair political: motives to. 
those who press for compulsory free education. If Mr. Godley thinks it 1a a politioal move: 
or @ political nostrum it will certainly surprise many. The Hon'ble Mr. Butler has admitted 
that compulsion will have to be employed, but not now. Mr, Gokhale thinks that before: 
Lord. Hardinge’s time is up, the Bill will have been: passed in one form or another. 


We do not know why Mr. Godley: of the Panjab Education Department eonnects mass 
education with. political motives, We must take the hiberty to remind the learned, . Director, 
as Mr. Montagu:did Mr, Rees in the House-of Commons the other day, that there are two 
kinds of political motives and. agitation, of which one. is happily extinct and: the other 
perfectly legitimate:  Birst of. all; we deny that compulsory free education has any political: 
aim. No Govexmment officer has dbs to gay: it openly im any: responsiblé place and we- 


still doubt if” Mr. Godley could say it, ‘But in his own departmetital cireles, and surrounded. 
mostly by hie collgagues. and: subordinates he may: have ventured to copnect ‘education. 


activities of eduoational dopastment andi they ate entitled. to. the. benefite.of their innentions 


 — 
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and discoveries. But from the popular point of view, we must, say: that there. is really no 
sort of political object—except the all-round benefits that the country derives from a more 
informed population, literate, active, and sensible. As a result of compulsury education, the 
first effect would be a rise in the general revenues of the State, rapid extension of trade, 
custom, railway and stamp returns. Even the excise revenue is: likely to be doubled or 
quadrupled and, certainly, Mr. Godley’s department will be the first to be enlarged and 
bonefited in all ways. Such political aims and ambitions are truly not unworthy.” . | 


(g)—Postal matiers. 


| Bad 40. The following is from the Tribune 
Postal oscoee had ee (Lahore), of the Sth May 1912 :— 

e eee koe pi : . As a result 
of gigantic effurts made the Post Oifice has no doubt been able to lessen the burden of the 
tax-payers by 24 lakhs of rupees annually, but this saving iofiuitesimally small as it is, falls 
short of the great expectations which the public had formed of the high dignitaries en- 
trusted with this work, We on our part, however, confess that we are not surprised in the 
least as we had already predicted that retrenchment is sought for in quarters where there 
is nothing to retrench and that the line of action adopted besides being injurious to the 
public interest is not likely to touch even the fringe of the real question. oa 


* There has been a very nominal reduction in the number of lucrative appointments 
while those which are and have been the preserves of one class have n»t bean touched at all. 
On the contrary, a deathblow has been struck at the roots of progress and development by 
closing wholesale the small post offices which used to be worked by outside agencies. 


“Inthe Punjab alone 102 such post offices have been closed during the last six 
months. Like the Punjab there are other seven more postal circles and if the same policy 
has been followed in these circles also it means that more than one thousand post offices 
have been closed within a short period. The extent of the harm done will however 
be exactly gauged from the figures that will appear in the annual report for the year 
1911-12. | 


“The closure of so many post offices means the corresponding loss likely tobe 
sustained by the department in the income derived from those post. offices and the privilege 
of easy communication enjoyed for years by thousands of peuple living in those villages. 


“The long strides of progress and development mainly achieved through the agency 
of the post office have now been lost to the people and they will be put tothe greatest 
difficulty. The consequence is that a very awkward position has been created for those 


who in their zeal for meeting their chief's wishes regardless of the consequences and the 


public interests involved proposed their abolition inthe first instance. The offices are full 


of applications and representations for opening post ‘offices in localities where they existed 


before, yet those responsible for this state of affairs cannot dare raise the question again 
with the fear of stultifying their own action. | 


“ If the Director-General has been pleased to bring into reduction the number of his 
Personal Assistants by one he has, on the other hand, not been slow by any means in 
creating a similar birth asa reserve at the same time. If such is the meaning of the 
retrenchment then the very purpose of effecting it has been defeated and one should not 
therefcre be surprised to find at no very distant date the huge administrative machioery 


becoming more than ever cumbrous and expensive.’ 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


—* . 41. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 2nd May 1912, pub- 


ii lishes an article headed “two respectable raises are 
on renner Per: bidding farewell. to the Frontier.” The — paper 
remarks that it is beyond the power of the pen to describe the hardships 


which “our’ Frontier brothers’? have to suffer. For some months. past. it 


has been laying stress on the amalgamation of the Frontier Province with the 


_ Punjab, for the reason that the lives of the people on the Frontier are in 
- danger. After remarking that the question is one of life and death to’ these 


people, it asks whether the Afghan can honestly say that they live in peace or 


- that “ one-sided doings by the (local) authorities have not been widening the 


gulf between: Hindus and Muhammadans.”” Next it endeavours to meet the 
objections raised by a correspondent of the Peshawar paper against the suggested 
union of the Punjab and the Frontier Province. Continuing, it remarks that the 
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Frontier Government is always solicitous for the comfort of “ the favourite wife ", 
and that the Afghan opposes the amalgamation from the sole thought that the 
same would cost it the subsidy of Rs. 800 paid to it by the Government named, 


“Muhammadang, it adds, feel that the said journal is engaged in. injuring them, 


bat ‘they cannot open their lips through fear of the authorities. It is, however, 
matter for. thankfulness that some of them (dé¢.:they) have begua to .regard the 
Frontier Province as a dangerous place, and have given out that they intend 
selling’ their properties and migrating to the Purjab. One of these men is the 
Khan of Hoti, to disgrace whom the Frontier authorities did their level best, 
Wristher is Lambardar Maaz Khan; and the paper regrets that ill-treatment 
should have compelted them to leave their ancestral homes. It wonld, however, 
advise them not to leave their beloved homes, but to memorialise His Excellency 
the Viceroy to amalgamate the Frontier Province with the Punjab. In conclu- 
sion, it remarks that it should be the duty of all the Frontier people to submit 
similar memorials. | 


4%, The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 26th April (received on the 7th May 
| 1912, hasa note entitled “ A fayonrite (and) fortu- 
guahammadans of East Bengal and nate. community.” It .eays that the Kaet ; 
os and Assam Government Gazette, dated the 6t 


March last, shows that there are only one and two Muhammadans.respectively 
‘among the four Deputy Magistrates and fourteen Sub-Depnty Megistrates _re- 


cently appointed in the said part of the country. Is this the way, asks the papar, 


‘in which the rights of the Prophet's followers should be safeguarded ;? -Has the 
“Maslim ‘population of a province, whieh is inhabited chiefly by ,Muhammadans, 
‘béén considered worthy of such unfair treatment? Is:Government prepared .to 


assert that able Muhammadan candidates are not forthcoming {in Hast: Bengal)3? 
Should loyalty, fidelity and patience be thus rewarded, and ‘does the - ‘favourite 
wife” [the epithet applied (to Muhammadans) by the liars of the time (Hindus}] 


“only deserve such treatment ? Time::will. show.- that “the favourite .wife” is 
“she ” who holds the reins of every (Government) department, and: whose. angry 


glances make even “the poor husband” (Government) see the .expediency of 


doing, everything: according to “her” wishes. This shauld show that the epithet 


“the favourite wife” is applied to Muhammadans by way of a taunt, and with 


the sole object of-lacerating their hearts. It. has, hawever, been .the . world’s 
practice’ from ancient times to ridicule the: unsuccessful (the reference js. to 
~Muhammadans). The paper then:goes on to say ‘that the Muhammadans. cop- 
cerned were assured.on the annulment of the’ Partition of Bengal that everything 


would be done to safeguard their rights. After remarking that the assurante 
was intended merely as eye-wash, it observes that in the very first arrangement 


made the'claims of Muhammadans : have: most -heartlessly: been trampled upon. 


It rémains to be seen what: will happen in future ; but if the existing, state of 


’ things continues the hopes of the Eastern. Bengal ‘Musalmans.. will. perhaps: turn 


out to be delusions.. Government should, therefore, ‘see. ‘that ‘the legitimaterights 


of the said followers of Islam are. not treated with indifference, and that the 


party which has the upper hand (é¢., Hindus) does not succeed in putting the 
knife to their throat. oe 


, 43. Discussing a recent article in the Pioneer on the new capital in 
The. p which’ that: paper advocated buildings planned with 
—— a view to’ winter occupation only, the Zryjune 


- (Lahore), of May 4th, 1912, makes’ thé following remarks : — 


SEE ES eapital ‘will be the winter. ,residenee. of: the [a 


- ernment, but what does that matter? Will it mot be;the capital of the Empire? The Gov- 
‘eriment' may’ go to Simla: or to Mount Everest for the oxgetfy Par of the , year Bak jhe 
|’ great-mass of the people will stay there: in the burning heat. of ,the summer. The town- 


planners may: not consider the requirements of these people. but the “growth of the ‘city 


- cannot be prevented. The Pioneer suggests that; the city should be laid out and its build- 


ings planned with a view to, the winter requirements of the Government of India.» We..hear 


for the ‘first timé that ‘there may be plans dnd ‘styles of: architeeture , »which , are,, nagful , eyly 


OF 


during the ‘winter.’ ‘We wonder whythe Fioneen does-not point out, the difference, jbehween 
the winter and:eummer architecture, for itesy help.theexperts” 


re 
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44, The following is from the Tribune 
merce 


Pm # ae a | 


as regards the transference of the Capital which is an -irrevogable, act. it:.presents an. 

t of the question which is seemingly forceful and unanswerable. Mr. Shorrock’s 
¥iéws, for instande, about the Government 'of:the country being ‘autocratie-and bureaueratic’ 
4nd about John‘ Conipany’s commiercial’ mantle having largely descended. upoa the merchants” 
of Calcutta, and of Bengal and Barma may: be considéred sound‘and healthy by. a. seetion.of, 
the British public. ' If the Government of the country must’ be aatocratic..and- bureaucratic, - 
it must be so for all who inhabit the country, not merely for the. sons: ofthe soil:.as. tha, 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce implies by claiming exemption for the European. community, 
The persistency with which the agitation against the aimioistrative changes is being 
engineered shows that it is not merely the right of consultation that is claimed but the 
power to dictate to the Government. : 


“As regards the commercial mantle of John Company having descended upon 
Calcutta, Bengal and Burma, ‘the Bengal Chamber of Commerce would seem to attach 
greater importance to the jute, tea and oil industries of a handful of capitalists-than to the 
exténsive British trade with- Which: the whole Empire is céncerned. Presumably it is 


¥ 


noMing to the Bengal Chamber if the export and import trade of India undergoes a,serious 
diminution provided ‘jute and tea and petroleum would flourish. “But we know that the 
genius of the British nation is not likely to permit the suicidal course recommended by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The heroics of Mr. Shorrock that in the event of disaster 
overtaking India the tea planters and the jute and oil kings would stand by the ship while 
the export and import traders of Bombay and Karachi would run for their lives are hardly 
likely to be appreciated by the descendants of John Company who are primarily practical 
tradesmen and only secondarily investors and speculators. It may not be inappropriate to 
remind Mr. Shorrock and others of his way of thinking in Calcutta that once upon a time 
the British slave-holders from John Hawkins downwards had the self-complacency of regard- 
ing themselves as empire builders and that the final abolition of slavery did not materially 
affect the interests of even British slave dealers. Throughout it is the British commerce 
that has stood for the Empire, not the speculation of individual capitalists. We think it is 


time that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ceased to ask for the moon and limited its — 


demands to its own provincial needs.” 


45. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 7th May 1912, publishes the following 
letter from a correspondent from Hyderabad Sind 
Aematie by Daseqemnen Tae, dee the wan de plume of “ One who knows”’ :— 


“ Every year we hear of some assault cases by European Officers on Indians without 

vocation. It is only a few months ago that a Military Officer assaulted the late Hon. 

Mis Alah Bux Khan for which the Military Officer was punished, but it seems the punish- 
ment was too inadequate to act as a deterrent on his brother officers, 


“A few days ago Mr. Kundanani, Barrister-at-Law, in company with Rai Bahadur 
Bulchand- Dayaram, President of the Hyderabad Municipality, was passing along the 
European Gymkhana road when a Military Officer coming out of the Gymkhana compound 
gave a very hard push to Mr. Kundanani and called him names. The matter came to the 
notice of Mr. C. A. Beyts, I.C.S., Collector of Hyderabad, who invited Mr. Kundanani and 
the Military Officer to his bungalow and after along talk lasting for nearly 2 hours Me. 
Kundanani was advised to drop the matter. Mr. Kundanani agreed to do so provided the 
Officer apologised. As no apology was offered to Mr. Kundanani, he has taken the matter 
to Court. The talk that took place between the gentlemen atthe Collector's bungalow is 
very interesting, but as it is likely that the Collector and the Military Officer will be called as 
sneunee in the case, its reproduction. and comments upon it are not deemed advisable at 

lg stage. : 


“This same Military Officer not satisfied with this assault on Mr. Kundanani got hold 
of some six students (4 of whom belong to the D. J. Sind College, Karachi, and 2 to the 
N.H. Academy, Hyderabad), and asked a police Jamadar to take the boys to the District 


Superintendent of Police, who, after getting their names and addresses was pleased to let _ 
them go. The intention of the Military Officer as well as of the D. S. P. was to file a criminal 


See against the boys for using the civil lines road. With this end in view the 
ublic Prosecutor, Hyderabad, was sent for and consulted. When it was found thata 


criminal prosecution would not stand against. them, the Principals of the College and the — 
Academy were written to by the Collector of Hyderabad to punish the students for their — 


ungent! 


canbe Care from them caned them while the Principal of the College 
wrote letters to the fathers of the students that he'was sorry to hear of the ungentlemanly 
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_ “The Bengal Chamber.of Commerce has raised issues of great importance. Even | 


emaniy conduct. The Principal of the Academy sent for the boys of his school and. 
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conduct of their sons and so he would not admit them to his College. What action the 
fathers of the students intend taking on the conduct of the Principals will be known ina 
short time. The boys were insulted, wrongfully confined and chastised by their Principals 
at the instance of the Collector on the one-sided version of the Military Officer without getting 


a word of explanation from the boys. 


“ About 2 years ago when Mr. Sale was the Collector of Hyderabad the Rev. Henry 
Stevens, Chaplain, had assaulted a College student while the latter was passing by his 
bungalow in company with 3 friends. The College student filed a criminal complaint against 
the Reverend gentleman. Mr. Sale very wisely intervened in the matter and brought about 
an amicable settlement by asking the Chaplain to apologise, which being properly done, the 


matter was dropped.” | 


C. STEAD, 
SIMLA : 


_ ( Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Potice, 
The 1ith May 1912. 


Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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é | ~ I.—Porrtics. 
(a) —Foreign. 


1, The following is from the Observer 
(Lahore ), of the 8th May 1912 (vide paragraph 5 of 
Selections No.19):— 


“* *# * * That British Indian subjects will be hard hit by this drastic step-goes. 
without saying. But the reason given by the Germans for the undesirability of the presence 
of Indians in German colonies is.a repitition of the cant employed by the cvlonists in British 
dominions. How then can it lie in the mouth of the British Government to protest against 
such action on the part of the Germans? The only remedy possible is the extension of 
equal treatment to Indians in British colonies. This can be secured only by adopting 
retaliatory measures towards the inhabitants of all countries which differentiate against 
Indians. If the British Government only knew the indignation that the. degrading treat- 
ment of Indians in the colonies arouses in this dependency, it would at once adopt strong 
measures to put anend to the evil. The fate, however, of Mr. Gokhale’s resolution on 
indentured labour in the last session of the Supreme Council holds out no such hope for 
thé present.” ; 


Indians and German East Africa. 


Persian affairs | 2. The following is from the Tribune 
: (Lahore), of the 10th May 1912 :— 


“e ©¢ ¢ * If the present Ministry does not command its confidence it should 
bring into existence a Ministry that is capable of retaining its confidence. Failing in this 
primary duty, it has no right to complain of foreign interference when a result of its own 
impotence the disorderly elements court such interference by imperilling the life and 
property of foreign subjects who transact business on its borders. There was a good deal of 
loose talk on the part of the friends of the Persian Revolutionists when Lord Hardinge 
announced his intention of opening direct negotiations with the tribes in the disturbed area 
for the punishment of those who led the attack upon the British convoy. The correspondence 
now published throws a lurid light on the dark side of the Persian Revolution which short- 
sighted perversity would try to gloss over. Early in December 1911 a boycott of British 
goods was declared in Shiraz. It was at first thought that this veto on Eaglish trade was 
not likely to be of long duration, but it continued from week, to week producing a deadlock 
in Brrtish trade in Sonth Persia. But long before this boycott an attempt was made to 
establish a reign of terror.” 


After detailing cases of outrage on British subjects the article concludes 
with the following remarks :— 


“This being so it is folly to rely on Persia which could not prevent the kidaapping of 
its own Deputy Governor-General by the tribes. With facts such as these before us it is 
not surprising that even so pacitic a Viceroy as Lord Hardinge should have deemed the 
attack upon the British convoy as the last straw on the Government's patience and obtained 
the consent of the Secretary of State to open direct negotiations with the tribes both for 
the punishment of the ring-leaders and for the future safety of British and Indian caravans 
passing along the main trade routes in South-Persia.” *. 


38. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 11th May 1912, publishes an article 
The Mealion-Treddbiet veril. headed “ Union of the Muslim and Buddhist.” In 
—— _ continuation of its previous remarks on the subject 
(vide paragraph 1 of Selections No. 19), the paper says that, acccording to Pro- 
fessor Vambery, Muhammadans felt gratified and pleased at Japan’s victories over 
Russia owing to the latter country being the chief representative of European 
superiority in Asia. This is not, however, true. Russian advance towards 
the Near East was an act of oppression, while Japan was the aggrieved country. 
And when the oppressed hymbled the oppressor the sympathy of people with 
the former took the form of joy. Nor was the expression thereof confined to 
Musalmans and other Asiatic races. It was shared by the English themselves, 
but for whose moral support to Japan the Muscovites would have fared differently 
in Manchuria. The paper then goes on to say that the Professor regards the 
union of the Muslims and Buddhists of China as a danger for Europe. He 
should, however, know that the union is of a defensive character, and that its | 
object can never be an aggressive one. If the European powers were to content 
themselves with the untold riches they already possess no Eastern people would 
in any way interfere with them. In case, however, they do not discontinue 
their usurping moves, but go on shedding blood in a heartless manner, Asiatic 
races also will, in spite of their weakness, feel compelled to bestir themselves. 
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4, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 9th May 1912, publishes an article 
; headed “ Rhodes occupied by Italians.” The writ- 
chum wceaeeia ing is in the form of a dialogue between two Italian 


soldiers in Tripoli and opens thus :— 


“ First (soldier)—It is not known why Virgin Mary has been displeased 
with us and what evil Lord, God’s only Son, Who, placing a crown of thorns 
on (His) head and taking upon Himself the curse (which rested) on sinful man, 
suffered crucifixion, has detected in us that he has turned his back on us..... 
In spite of our having entered the Kingdom of God, the fates are according us 
the treatment which should be meted out to Satan and his accursed spawn. 
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* Second (soldier) —Y ou have said what is in my heart. If the signs 
characterising those who enter the Kingdom of God are the same that are to be 
found in us and our army, we will have none of such a Kingdom.” 


The interlocutors next dwell on the sufferings of the Italian forces in 
Tripoli and on the sorry figure the latter have so far cut in the battlefield. They 
also opine that “the occupation by us of Rhodes and one or two other islands 
(belonging to Turkey) cannot give us Tripoli” and that “our possession of 
Rhodes will still further add to our difficulties.” Continuing, the second soldier 
says :—‘* There is only one way in which we can save ourselves and achieve 
success ...... Weshould try to convince Europe that, if we fail to occupy 
Tripoli, (Christian) Europe will be disgraced in Africa and that the results of 
this loss of prestige will not prove good for France and England, as Muhamma- 
dans will raise the standard of jehad against both these powers. Although, 
therefore, we may be defeated in Tripoli, it is the duty of Europe to stand by 
us and compel the Turxs to hand over Tripoli to us,”’ 


“ First (soldier) ..... There may perhaps be no moral consideration 
(lid. excuse) to prevent Europe from bringing united pressure to bear on Turkey, 
still the declaration by the Turks, with angry eyes and sword in hand, that 
they are prepared to shed their last drop of blood in defence of their lives, 
property, and rights, is a thing which cannot but affect even the united force 
of the Kuropean powers.” 


(b)—Home. 


5. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 9th May 1912 :— 


The partition of the Punjab, 


“Two weeks ago we pointed out that there was a good case made out for the annul- 
ment of the Punjab Partition of 1901,—also a failing of Lord Curzon—and reunite the 
North-West Frontier Province with the Punjab. His Excellency the Viceroy lately 
visited the province and we hope that he is convinced of the necessity for a re-union of the 
provinces. The people, both Hindus and Muhammadans, seem to be in favour of it and 
lately submitted a largely signed memorial to the Government. Of this a correspondent 
gives the following particulars. He writes ;— 


“ An incident happened at Kohat two days before His Excellency the Viceroy’s visit to that station which 
has not drawn sufficient attention of the public yet. A memorial was prepared by the general public of Kohat 
with over a hundred signatures of the Hindus and Muhammadans and the memorialists intended to present it to 
the Viceroy. Somehow or other, the Deputy Commissioner came to know of it, He sent for the memorialists 
and asked them to bring the memorial with them to his house. Asin duty bound they obeyed the orders and 
went to his house, The officer asked them to show him the memoria] which they did, The Deputy Commissioner 
said that they had desired in the memorial that the N.-W. Frontier Province should again be amalgamated with 
the Punjab as it was separated experimentally and the experiment proved altogether a failare. They should 
therefore tell him why it was a failure. The memorialists explained to bim the reasons for it and referred specially 
to the increase of dacoities by the Frontier tribes and the distinction that was made in giving Government posts 
to one sect in preference to another, They were mentioning the complaiats when he said that this was a sort 
of complaint against the Chief Commissioner. They said humbly in reply that it was not a complaint against 
any particular person and that they desired him to forward the same and put it before the Viceroy. He said 
this was not an opportune time for it and they should withdraw the memorial, ” 
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“The correspondent further tells us that the Deputy Commissioner ultimately _pre- 
vailed upon them to desist from memorialising and one member of the deputation actually 
tore up the memorial out of deference to the District ruler, who however, promised to remedy 
the defects pointed out. Wedo not know why the Deputy Commissioner thought the 
time was not opportune. We can hardly think of a more favourable opportunity for this 
question. Apart from the local complaints of the memorialists, there are weighty adminis- 
trative and political reasons for the change urged. The progress of the people in the 
Frontier Province, the settlement of the country, the introduction of arts and industries, 
extension of trade—all require closer union and not separation. There are fresh openings 
in Persia, which is going to be settled under the guidance of Great Britain, The political 
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6. The following is from the Panjabee 


wit tall te Meaeoet an (Lahore), of the 9th May 1912:— 


# e * * * * * 


“@ * © No one will deny that the East Bengal Muhammadans have very little 
in common with the Punjab Mubammadans as regards their customs, manners, medium of 
speech, and the like. They are mostly descendants of the converts to Islam made at the 
flash of the sword. They speak, dress, talk and write as Hindu Bengalisdo. Again 
what practical relations have the Punjab Muhammadans with the East Bengal Muham- 
madans? If it is the privilege of calling each other brethren, why. every one can do in. 
India or in the whole world, including Turks and Italians. In theory we are all alike and 
closely one. But in practice an East Bengal Muslim has no more in common with Punjab 
Muslim than a Bengal Hindu has with one of the Punjab. Occasionally they can. marry 


from each other’s stock but more often know little of each other. Territorial- influences ° 


are stronger than religious or other ties of sentiment and in matters worldly it is best that 
territorial divisions of humanity should prevail.” 


7. The Watan (Lahore), of the 7th May 1912, has a note entitled “A 
right objection.” Adverting to Mr. Montagu’s recent 


Mr. Montaga on Indian Mubam-  omarks in the Commons about the Muhammadans 


madans 


the paper says that the expression thereof by a responsible officer like 
the Under-Secretary of State has not only deeply pained Musalmans, but 
has surprised not a few fair-minded Anglo-Indian newspapers. After quoting . 
an extract from the Hnglishman in support of the latter assertion, it 
observes that the silence of Muhammadans in the matter would have proved an 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of securing their legitimate rights. Next it 
expresses satisfaction at the Punjab Provincial Muslim League having recently 
adopted a resolution to contradict Mr. Montagu’s views about Muhammadans 
in a well-reasoned but respectful manner. In conclusion, it calls upon all other 
Musalman associations in the country to follow the example. 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 8th May 1912, also writes to the 
same effect. 


8. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 10th May 1912, has an article 
headed “ Indian Muhammadans and Swaraj.” After. 
referring to Muslim opposition to Swaraj, the paper 
remarks that some Muhammadan leaders also consider self-government not only 
useful, but highly necessary for India. It adds that Khawaja Ghulam-ul- 
Saqlain, B.A., LL.B., of Meerut, is one of such Musalmans, and that his views 
deserve to be shared by all his educated co-religionists. Next it quotes an 
extract from an article which he recently contributed to a Muhammadan paper 
and in which he defends the demand for Swaraj for India, , 


i 9. The following is from the Tribune 
satis's comp. balanant (Lahore), of the 15th May 1912 :— 


“ Mr. Montagu in reply to a question in the House of Commons said that the last 
balance held by the Secretary of State for India apart from the Gold Standard Reserve 
amounted on the 6th instant to £17,568,485, of which £6,915,000 was deposited in seven 
banks without security, £10,100,000 on security to approved borrowers, and £553,485 on 
current account at the Bank of England. The rates of interest varied from 24 per cent. to 3} 
fer cent. per annum according to the period of deposit. Compare with this statement the 

ollowing news which Reuter cabled on the 1%th April last :—‘ The Evening Standard 
states that active preparations are being made for the offer of three million sterling Indian 
3} per cent. stock at 93.’ It is to be remembered that besides the cash balance there was 
the Gold Standard Reserve of over £13,000,000. In spite of this thirty million pounds 
sterling of India’s money being at the disposal of the Secretary of State an Indian. loan. of 
three millions could not be successfully floated. From these facts can there be any doubt 
that the financial policy of India requires a thorough revision ?” 


Muhammadans and Swaraj. 


of India (vide paragraph 10 of Selections No. 18), ’ 
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[pre i 10, The following is-from the ZriBune 
Imperial and Provincial, Finanees. (T shore), of the 10th May 1912 :— 


“ The statement that the Government of India are about to issue a Resolution defin- 
ing the future financial relations between the Imperial and Provincial Governments will be 
tecognized as of great importance. Sir James Meston was engaged upon the question for 
the greater part of the past two years. The object in view is the placing of the Provincial 
contracts on a permanent basis and it is expected that the Resolution will mark an import- 
ant step in the direction of Provincial autonomy in financial affairs. It 1s to be hoped that 
the Times will not take alarm at this announcement and proclaim it as the first step towards 
the dismemberment of the Empire. The Provincial contracts have hitherto been most 
unsatisfactory and have retarded the development cf the different Provinces. Many schemes 
of improvoment are either at a standstill or have made very little headway for lack of funds, 
The first essential of Provincial autonomy is financial independence and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that this will be secured by the Resolution about to be published.” | 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


11. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of 14th May 1912 :— 


“There are various rumours set afloat that the Hindus living in the Afghan territory 
have now been suffering from injustice and cruelty at the hands of the people. Vernacular 
papers publish certain accounts of ‘ eye-witnesses ’ who give a sad account of their troubles. 
It is not easy to find out what special reason there is for this sudden change of attitude 
towards the Hindus in a Moslem State. But the matter has excited some comment. There 
are about 50,000 Hindus and Sikhs living in the Amir’s territory and they were hitherto 
treated with fairness, though a special tax was levied op them which was not levied on 
Muhammadans. It is alleged that nut only are Hindus not allowed to build fresh places 
of religious worship but even the old temples are demolished. Complaints of tyrannical 
conduct and cruelty, it is alleged, are not heard. In one place a place of worship was 
confiscated to the State and in another a Dharmsala was closed arbitrarily. Two others in 
Jalalabad are said to have been pulled down. The Hindus cannot blow their conch in 
their temples and to crown all the following sensational news is published :— 


Hindus in Afghanistan. 


. 


* A Hindu woman who had quarrelled with her husband was coming to her mother. She was accompanied 
by a Sikh gentleman who was also coming to the same place on business. Near the city of Kazh they met a 
Muhammadan who at once came up to the woman and said that she had promised to marry him. The Muham- 
madan then dragged the woman to 3 mosque by force and married her there. She protested and cried and 
made a tremendous noise. Her mother cried herself to death. Her husband joined with all the other Hindus 
and sent a strong representation to the Amir Sahib. Butno notice was taken of it and no reply was ever given.” 


“Tf these allegations are true they disclose an insufferable state of affairs requiring 
the interference of the Government of India. The Hindus are not a noisy race and with 
patience they bear many wrongs but only complain when it is not in their power to bear 
any longer. But the matter requires enquiry. The Amir of Afghanistan was known for 
his fair treatment of Hindus and when he visited India he went so far as to ask the Muham- 
madans not to wound the feelings of the Hindus by killing cows during the Bakr-Id It is 
unaccountable, if a change of policy has been considered necessary.’” 


Id. 12. The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 
ae vocate (Amritsar), of the 8th May 1912 :— 
° bad s *  - 2 e 


_“ But we have a plain duty in the matter. If we can extend our sympathy to the 
suffering of our fellowcountrymen in South Africa, we ought to be able to extend our 
sympathy to our co-religionists in Afghanistan which was once an integral part of India. 

et the Chief Khalsa Diwan and other Singh Sabhas interest themselves in the matter, and 


devise suitable measures to protect the interests of our brothers in faith in the territories of 
Afghanistan.” , 


Il].—Native STATEs. 


| 13. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of ms - May 1913, bes. a lather 

oe headed “Hyderabad Gup.”’ After remarking that 
enter the welfare of a people is Sonaly connected with the 
revenue administration, the writer complains that, although the subjects of 
Hyderabad have to pay less in taxes than people in British territory, still they 
are comparatively worse off than the latter. The sole reason for this is that 
the Revenue officials in the State are incompetent and that due consideration 
is not paid to ability and claims in making appointments. Not infrequently sons 
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of rich and influential. persons are appointed Taluqdars of the third grade 
simultaneously with their leaving school, with the result that the work. entrusted 
to them cannot be satisfactorily done. Were they, however, first required to 
learn (revenue) work, to act as probationers in different districts.or to: pass-an—— Mare 


examination in (revenue) law, their appointment would not perhaps, prove as 
injurious (as it now does). ee | 


14, The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 5th May 1912, has a paragraph 
Nebbe affaits headed “ Government itself should solve this riddle.” 
& a : ° . 
ee Referring to the Tribune's note about the postpone- 
ment of the installation of the Maharaja of Nabha (vide paragraph 14 of Selection 
No. 18), the paper expresses its inability to divine any reason for the occurrence, 
which, it says, has sorely disappointed the Sikh community (sé¢. Sikh societies). 
After remarking that the Maharaja has frequently afforded strong proof of his 
being an able and educated man, it remarks that, when even Native Chiefs of 
common parts are installed as soon as they have attained majority, why 
should the installation ofan enlightened and just-minded prince be delayed for 
along time? Itis to be hoped that the kind Government will itself “ solve 3 Li 
this riddle” and reassure the public by giving out why the (installation) Darbar thie 
was postponed and when it is now to be held. See 


15. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 10th May 1912, publishes a letter 

Faridkot affairs headed ‘ Anextremely improper action on the part 

of the Faridkot State.” The writer—one Muham- 

mad Yusaf, Patwari of Bhatinda—complains that the authorities of the State named 

have, with the sole object of adding to its income, promulgated an order requiring 

all sales and purchases to be made in the State markets alone. Itis grossly unjust, 

he adds, that people living in villages at great distances from the above markets 

should be prevented from patronising a market, such as that at Bhatinda, much 
nearer to their homes. 


Another correspondent, “ A Traveller,” makes similar remarks, and reports 
that about 40 villages have been ordered to patronise only the market at 
Goniana. 


16. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore ), of the 10th May 1912 :— 


“ On the strength of a statement appearing in the Zmperial Gazetteer of India, the 
Modern Review thinks that the Government intends to make Kashmir a British.colony. 


S ® od * * * * 


~ The colonization of Kashmir. 


“It is true that Englishmen have not yet largely settled in India due to the climatic 
drawbacks and that Kashmir has frequently been thought of as an ideal British colony, It has 
an ideal climate and the loveliest scenery in the world. But Kashmir is not British territory 
and the Government cannot make it a British colony. So far Europeans have not. been 
allowed to settled in Kashmir. No European is allowed to hold any landed property in the 
State. If colonization is once allowed there will be no end of European settlers. Kashmir 
will be full of Europeans and the Kashmiris will be soon deprived of all the privileges which 
they have hitherto enjoyed. A parallel may be cited. A few Europeans have settled in 
the Kulu Valley. We have nothing to say against them and some of them are very friendly 
to the people, but a large colony of Europeans is nowhere desirable in India for their’ own 
sake. We do not think the idea of a European colony in India need be seriously considered, 
at least for the present.” : 


Writing on the same subject the Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 
llth May 1912, has a note entitled “Proposal to convert Kashmir into 
an English colony.” The paper remarks that the English entertain the 
intention of colonising the Happy Valley. The question was raised several 
years ago, but had to be dropped owing to opposition from the Bengali 
press. A passage in the Imperial Gazetteer has now led a certain paper 
to the conclusion that the Government of India wishes to convert Kashmir 
into’ an English colony. After reproducing the passage, the Editor remarks 
that the appearance of the same in an official publication leaves no room for 
doubt in the matter. Next he contends that Government has no right to settle 
white people in Kashmir, and that its treaty obligations and its policy towards 
Native States also prevent it from doing s0. 
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.V.—Native Societizg anv. Rericious Matrerrs. 


17. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 4th (received on the 13th) May. 1919, 
sat at. "has an article headed “It is a shame that a bird. like 
Mabammates. thee should be.a captive in the cage.” The paper 
begins by referring to the struggles of the Arabs, Oliver ey George 
Washington and the Dutch to secure liberty for their respective countries. Con- 
‘tinuing, it says :—* Ilonumerable instances of this kind are preserved in bistory, 
‘Read them and reflect over the sacrifices which progressive nations have ihe 
to shake themselves free from oppressive Governments.” It then goes on to 
remark that the British Government has of itself conferred this liberty on “ us,” 
‘and that under it “ we’ have the right to better “ our” condition and remove 
the weaknesses to be found in “our” community. If “ we’ continue inert even in 
“our” present condition of shameful degradation and wretchedness “ we” 
shall assuredly be involved in utter ruin. ‘“ We” have lost the sceptre and 
have no share in education, riches and industries, while zamindarie are 
‘passing out of “our” hands. The worst of it, however, is that “we” have 
parted with (“our”) religion and do not understand, or act up to, its teachings. 
“Our” sole need is that “we” should become true Mahammadans. “ We” 
have come into the world to be at the head of all. Itis high time that “we” 
profited by these days of freedom and ogg to knock off “our” shackles of 
ignorance, irreligiousness, and immorality. 


18. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 10th May 1912, publishes an article 
si hill set headed “Is it a question of life and death for Indian 
ss ge Muhammadans ?” The efforts of the Arya Samaj, 
it says, to reclaim ‘the untouchables” and to bring into the Hindu fold those 
Muhammadans, who bear Muslim names but are Hindus in all other respects, 
have caused feelings of uneasiness in the Musalman Camp. Some Islamic 
Societies, it adds, have also started a movement to keep nominal Muhammadans 
like the above among the followers of the Prophet, After remarking that the 
propaganda has derived strength from the visit to India of Sayad Rashid Riza, 
the Egyptian journalist who hee at the recent session of the Nadwat-ul- 
Ulma, it quotes an extract from an article which recently appeared in the 
Muslim Gazette (Lucknow), and in which the question is. spoken of as being one 
of life and death-for Musalmans. oete 


—19.. The Indar (Lahore), of the 8rd. May 1912, has a note headed “ Our 
en aaa account with the Holy God.” The Kditor states 

| that during the preceding week he received several 
letters from his Arya Samajist brothers. These communications are to the 
effect that, as he places Christ and Muhammad above Swami Dayanand, he should 
openly sever his connection with the Arya Samaj. He is not, however, prepared 
to do so, because he knows-that he is a prophet sent by: God ‘to reform Arya 
Samajists (Jit. this following), He will never disobey God (especially) as he 
knows that the children of those persons, who are now engaged in abusing him, 
will think it a privilege to untie his shoe latchets and will mention his name 
with feelings of great pride and respect, ee | 


20. The Hindustan (Lahore), ca the oe eae 1912,. pamaeees an wee 

: headed ‘ Who should preside over the coming Hindu 

ont fertheoming Hindu. Confer- Conference 7?’ After stating that the aad Lala 
; me _ Shadi Lal, Lala Lajpat Rai. and Pandit Rambhaj. 

Dat have been suggested for the purpose, the paper remarks that the Pandit is 
the most suitable man to act as President of the Conference. Proceeding, it 
contends that Lala Shadi Lal has rendered no. services to Hindu society and that. 
he has so far performed not 4 single act of sacrifice. As regards Lala Lajpat, 
Rai, it alleges that, towards the end of 1909, when about a dozen cases of: 
sedition were being tried at Lahore by Mr, Harrison, feelings of alarm were: 
prevalent among Arya Samajists in pe: ticular. The Lala was under the impres-, 
sion or had been given to understand that Government intended prosecuting him, 
also for his life of Mazzini. He was, therefore, constantly apprehensive of arrest, 
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while the fact of -his being an ‘Arya still further added to his fears. He was 
assured by his friends (at this time) that Government looked upon -him as the 
life and soul of the Panjabee, and would feel pleased’ with him if he changed 
that paper's policy or handed it over to people whe, would effect the: desired. 
change. Lala Lajpat Rai saw Mr. Butler, the then Deputy Commissioner of 
Lahore, and a single threat from that officer was sufficient té strike terror into 
his heart. He could think only of committing political hari-kart in order 
to remove the stains which, he thought, covered his name in the eyes 
of Government. In short, he sacrificed. the Panjabee to save himself. The 
Editor considers the present policy of that paper beneficial for both Government 
and the “nation.” What he wishes to impress onthe publicis that the Lala 
deliberately changed, or (dé¢. and) allowed a change to be effected, in that policy 
which he regarded as correct and advantagéous for the country. Cn he assert 
that the journal named was sold, not by himself, but by Lala Jaswant Rai (its 


first proprietor) ? Pitiable is the condition of a public leader whom a single threat — 


from a Deputy Commissioner can induce to part with the life he has been leading 
for years, and who can lay down his arms at the sight of the latter's angry eyes. 
The paper does not mean to say that “the leaders of the nation” should care 
nothing for, or should go against, the wishes‘of the authorities. He desires only 
to convey that they should have the courage to open their hearts to the authori- 
ties, and should not throw their long-settled principles overboard with the sole 
object of pleasing the latter. It firmly believes that the authorities respect only 
the leader whom they regard as being a man of principle. For instance, 
Mr. Butler, who “rent Lala Lajpat Rai’s political moon in twain,” used to 
respect Pandit Rambhaj Dat and to attach the greatest weight to his words. He 
knew that the Pandit said only wlfat was in his heart and that his acts agreed 
with his professions After remarking that he cleared the position of the Arya 
Samaj to Mr. Butler, Sir Archdale Eirle and Sir Guy Fleetwoo.1 Wilson to such. 
good purpose that the lastnamed became a sincere admirer of the Samaj, the 
paper says that Pandit Rambhaj Dat has never hesitated to set the Arya Samaj 
right with the authorities, Nor has he ever tried to flatter the latter, who 
respect him for his sincerity and whom he has converted into so many admirers 
of the Samaj. There has never been an occasion on which he either unduly flattered 
the authorities from motives of personal gain or tried to save his skin by eying 
down his arms at a threat from some English officer. As to his learning and 
selfless services to the country, they are fully known to the public. | 


The Hindu (Lahore), of the 9th May 1912, publishes the letter from 
Lala Jaswant Raiin which the above explanation. Be been demanded from 
Pandit Rambhaj Dat. 


The paper has also an article in which it contends that the Pandit has— 


done nothing to deserve the honour proposed for him by the Hindustan. 


The Rajput Gasette (Lahore), of the llth May 1912, says that 
Pandit Rambhaj Dat has absolutely no claims to the Presidential chair at the 
ensuing Hindu Conference. After remarking that, for the’ present, it wishes to 
discuss only one trait in his character, the paper repeats the question put to 
him by Lala Jaswant Rai, first Proprietor of the: Pasjabee,. in the columns of 
the Hindu as to what he has done with the following sums of money :— — 

" ‘(L) Rs: 1,000 realised by him from the public on account of subscrip- 

tion to the English Hindustan. or rr 
(2) Rs. 2,500 collected by him from the public in (? postage) stamps 


(tikton ka) in respect of the issue of the Hindustan which was , 


to have consisted of one Jakh of copies. 
What right; as Lala Jaswant Rai enquires, had the Pandit to pocket the 


above amount ? Again, he has not as yet fulfilled his promise to give his first . 
wife’s ornaments with a sum of Rs, 500 for the establishment of a Girls’ School — 
and the construction of a room at the Gurukula in memory of the deceased’ — 
lady. Continuing, the paper says that Pandit Rambhaj'Dat may indulge in tall — 
talk, but that those in the know ‘are fully-aware that‘he “is perhaps the greatest. 


coward in existence. This should be: evident from’ the fact that the speech 
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made by him under the auspices of the Bharat Mata (Society) was repudiated 
by him in the columns of the Rajput Gazette and an Anglo-Indian paper (the 


Civil and Military Gazette). : 


91. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 10th May 1912, publishes a 

: lenderette headed “‘ Six great men of India.” Ip 

egret meno ae" 1907, says the paper, the local Hindustan asked its 
readers to name six greatest men of India, the palm being awarded to the 


following Indians :— 
(1) Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji. 
(2) Mr. Tilak. | 
(3) The Maharaja of Baroda. 
(4) Babu Surendra Nath (Banerji). 
(5) Mr. Gokhale. 
(6) Lala Lajpat Rai. 


After remarking that the Parkash has now put the same question to its 
readers, the paper expresses its inability to see any reason for this. Wh 
should the “ great’ men of 1907, it asks, be hurled down from the pedestal on 
which they were placed five years back ? Should Mr Tilak be so treated 
because he has been sent to jail over one of his principles ? Should Lala Lajpat 
Rai suffer because he had to be deported to Mandalay through back-biting by 
‘some traitors to the nation fond of fame?” If this is so, the Editor will 
have to eg change his view about the hero-worship of Hindus. Next he 
enquires why Muhammadans should be kept out of the field of selection. 


22. The Sanatan Dharm Parcharak (Amritsar), of the Ist May 1912, 
Saisesiatad etabea ais tills publishes a letter headed “ Interference with religious 
eT ee sccieties.’ The writer—one Bhawani Shankar 
Jotshi—states that for some time past religious discussions have been held at the 
Sanatan Dharam Debating Club, Amritsar, between Orthodox Hindus and those 
people (1.e., neo-Sikhs) who profess to follow Guru Nanak, but, in reality, repudiate 
his teachings. The former, he adds, put and answer questions in a gentlemanly 
way, but the latter conduct themselves in an unbecoming manner. Should nev. 
Sikhs be unable to reply to any question, they descend to abuse and refuse to 
resume their seats. As an instance, the correspondent reports that, at the debate 
held on the 21st ultimo, under his presidency, one Bhai Moti Singh openly 
remarked that he cared for nobody and would not stop. In conclusion, he says 
that, if neo-Sikhs do not mend their ways, the matter will have to be laid before 
the Lieutenant-Governor, through the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar. 


23. The Observer (Lahore), of the 11th May 1912 publishes the follow- 


as Peante , ing from a correspondent under the som de plume 
The Provincial Muslim League. of “ Frank. ” 


“ After the portentous sleep of nearly 18 months, the Provincial Muslim League 
has once more begun to show signs of awakening. During the early days of its existence, 
the organisation did some very good work, and its General Secretary earned the well- 
deserved encomiums of Musalman India for his commendable activity. But its pace grew 
slower and slower just when its services. were most needed. Some three years ago The 
Observer was obliged to call attention to the lethargy exhibited by the body with regard 
tothe question of the constitution of Provincial Legislative Councils under the Reform 
Scheme. Soon after that the League showed signs of vitality and took an energetic part 
in the matter of Council elections. When, however, the elections were over, it went to 
sleep again. During the last 18 months or go not one general meeting of the Punjab League 
has been held. Even the anniversary for the last year did not take place. A few meetings 
of the Executive Committee were perhaps convened. These, however, were generally held 
not for the purpose of discussing any burning question of the day or voicing Muslim feelings 
on topics exercising the community, but with a view, in the main, to passing resolutious 
of congratulation or condolence. Publicists belonging to: another: community have been 
attacking the Land Alienation Act. But the League has kept silent. They have been 
animadverting on the Council Regulations. The League has, however, remained unmoved. 


1 mud hy ae 


The Partition of Bengal has been revoked without eliciting any protest from the Association. 
The administrative changes, so stupendous in their character and so far-reaching in their 
potentialities, have been passed by in utter silence. Turkey has been raided by Italy 
without provoking any expression of opinion on its part. The massacres in Persia, the 
desecration of the Meshed mosque by Russia, have failed to move it. Not one meeting 
has been held as long as the Elementary Education Bill was on the anvil. And now when 
the election of the office-bearers is again in sight, we are told that a general meeting will 
be held on the 26th instant, : 


“That protests against the apathy of the League have been made from more quarters 
than one is a well known fact; while it is equally obvious that the Punjab Musalmans are 
no longer prepared to silently acquiesce in everything that may be done by their ‘leaders’ 
on their behalf without consulting them. It is being openly proclaimed that the days of 
autoracy by the ‘ leaders’ are gone, never to return. 


“ Chaudhri Shahab-ud-Din, Pleader, Lahore, it will be remembered, wrote ‘an open 
letter’ to the Hon. Mian Muhammad Shafi, accusing the latter of having repeatedly 
acted in an unconstitutional manner as General Secretary of the Provincial Muslim League. 
The Hon. Mian thereupon rendered his resignation. No meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, however, was held for months, to consider the resignation and it was only on Sunday 
last that the matter came up for consideration. On the agenda paper were two important 
resolutions and the question of the General Secretary’s resignation was to. come after thei. 
But for obvious reasons, it was suggested that the resolutions about Mr. Montagu’s speeeh 
(published elsewhere) should not be discussed first, and that the place of honours 
should be given to a consideration of the resignation of the Hon. Mian Muhammad Shafi. 
The meeting paid no heed to the fact that the resolutions were far more important and 
forthwith accepted the suggestion. Thereupon a unanimous vote of conftdence in Mian 
Muhammand Shafi was passed and he was requested to withdraw his resignation. The 
Hon. Mian very kindly accepted the request and, the meeting being held in his own 
bungalow, was called to the meeting, and moved the next resolution. It was after this 
that Chaudhri Shahab-ud-Din came. Now it is asserted by some that the sole object of 
the meeting was to pass a vote of confidence in the Hon'ble Mian and thus prepare the 
way for his re-election as General Secretary on the 26th instant ; that the resolutions were 
fur mere show and intended to mislead. We do not say that all these assertions are right. 
But it would have been far better if the order of the subjects on the agenda had not been 
changed and the resignation discussed in the presence of the writer of the ‘ open letter’. 


“The Punjab League has begun to wake up again, but the first signs of its awakening 
are hardly auspicious. What is required isa reform of not only of its constituent body, 
but a change in its attitude towards the Muslim public. An admission on its own part 
that it has some defects and an honest attempt to remove them will tend to raise it in the 
public estimation. May we hope that it will try to do so 2” 


24. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 10th May 191%, publishes a leader 

| headed “Invaluable services.’ It begins by referr- 

The Hon'ble Mian Muhammad jing to the resolution which the Executive Com- 
ny aud of the Punjab Muse nittee of the: Punjab Muslim League recently 
adopted to express its hearty appreciation of the 

invaluable services rendered to Muhammadans by the Khan Bahadur Mian 
Muhammad Shafi. After remarking that Mian bas used his personal influence 
to make certain persons adopt this vote of confidence in him, the paper observes 
that the members of the aforesaid Committee are free to panegyrise him in 
hyperbolic language. They have, however, no right “to gratuitously place the 
heavy burden of his ‘invaluable services’ on the back (dé head) of all Muhamma- 
dans,’ who should, moreover, be enlightened as to the nature of these services. 
Continuing, the Zamindar reports that the resolution referred to constitutes 
a vote of censure on Chawdhri Shahab-ud-Din, who contributed an open letter 
to the paper in February last to find fault with the conduct of Mian Muhammad 
Shafi in his capacity of Secretary of the Punjab Muslim League. After reporting 
that the Chawdhri has consequently severed his connection with the League, 
it says that he stated—and that openly—only what was true; that no reply 
being forthcoming to it the same has been treated with indifference ; and that 
@ Vote of confidence has been passed for the Mian in place of his having been 
called to account. (This shows that) Muhammadans are still wanting in that 
moral courage of which they standin sore need. ‘The strong hand of time’ 
will, however, teach them the necessary lesson, while, in the event of their nat 


, 


learning it they will assuredly be exterminated. 
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VI.—Lecatsiation. | 


95. Writing under = eth ws eretig 9 . ere Councils,” 
sae ; the Victoria Paper (Sialkot), of the Ist (receiv 

Expanded Legislative Councils on the llth) M - 1912, says that a sims rea 
of the questions asked in the above Councils and of the (official) replies made to 
them leaves no room for doubt that the bodies named render very great help 
in widening the knowledge of both the people and Government. The questions 
‘asked in the Supreme and Provincial Councils are not invariably important, still 
the replies from Government disclose “the true facts” and thereby remove 
any misunderstanding that may have been caused. Again, the replies returned 
to all the questions which have so far been put make it quite clear that Govern- 
ment is sincerely desirous of reforming the law and administration in the interests 
of the people. After remarking that the Hon’ble Members should have “local 
agencies ” to keep themselves informed of the happenings in all districts, the 
paper suggests that Provincial Councils should have representatives from every 
district. 


; 26. The following is from the Panjabee 
Indian Press Act in the House (Lahore), of the 14th May 1919 -— L 


of Commons. 


“At last the Punjab workers and interpreters of the Press Act of 1910 have got the 
distinction of having their decisions questioned in the House of Commons. The security 
demanded from one Lahore paper formed the snbject of a question by Mr. O’Grady last mail 
week and he asked if the action of the Lahore Magistrate was not ultra vires. 


° s sd * * * * 


“ Now the new Press Act, as worked in this Province, is, we are afraid, faulty. In 
the first place the Act itself is so severe that it excludes judicial investigation in deciding 
an ‘offence. A journalist or a paper is branded as having offended by an executive 
mandate. Whatis more astounding is that the ‘offence’ itself is not explained and the 
‘offender’ has to pay security once-twice-thrice if need be without ever having an idea 
of his ‘ offence’ so that he might try to avoid the same. Moreover, the demand for security 
a second time without absorbing the first amount is clearly uléra vires. Even the Draconian 


_Law of 1910 does not contemplate it. Thirdly, security for merely changing the locality of 


presses already established was not thought of by the Legislators, but the Punjab authorities 
have introduced it. There is no Province where the Press Law is worked as harshly as in 
the Punjab and there is nothing like uniformity or definiteness about its operation in all 
parts of India—except that it isthe only law in which ‘offences’ are established and 
‘offenders’ languish without a word being ever said in their favour to explain their side 


VII.—GeEnERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


27. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 1st May 1912, publishes a letter 

é headed ‘Sir George Roos-Keppel and his critics.” 

rae Shan of Tele em. The writer—Ghulam Hasan, Sub-Registrar, Pesha- 

war—remarks that the criticism which Hindu papers have passed on the Khan 
of Hoti’s case pre-supposes the following things :— 


(1) That Sir George was the originator of the proposal to establish an 
Islamia College at Peshawar. 


(2) That the first steps to give effect to the proposal were taken in 
his time. | 


(3) That the Khan of Hoti declined to give a donation for the College. 


(4) That the correspondent’s letter to the Khan (to ask the latter to 
give money in aid of the College) was written in the time, and 
at the instance, of the present Chief Commissioner. 


As regards (1) and (2), it may be stated that the proposal originated with 
the educated Muhammadans of the Frontier Province, and that it began to 
assume a practical shape in the time of Mr. Merk. There is aleo no truth in (3) ; 
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no deputation having ever waited upon the Khan of Hoti to request him to 
subscribe towards the funds of the College. The fourth assumption is also 


unfounded ; and, consequently, the attacks made on Sir George Ross-Keppel Ripa 


are of a similar character. 


The Khan of Hott’s case, 28. The following is from the Panjabee 


(Lahore), of the 9th May 1912 :— | 


“Tt is nearly three months since the sensational incidents in the Hoti Mardan Case 
challenged the attention of everybody and since its conclusion the House of Commons has 
been flooded with questions and the Indian Council has been approached with at least one 
question. So far beyond a verbal promise of enquiry, the public are not given to understand 
that, the Government regards'the case with any seriousness. Yesterday Mr. Keir Hardie 
asked another question in the House of Commons and Mr. Montagu again spoke of his 
ignorance of facts. The case seems to have become more mysterious and everything hinges 
on the entire want of information in these days of cablegrams and wireless messages. Is it 
not a great defect that cases of this magnitude fail to move the Government of India, 
whereas a fishing question io Labrador or the retirement of an Army Captain before his 
time interest Home ministers who settle such questions then and there. If any such outrage 
as the Hoti Mardan’s occurred in the United Kingdom, surely there would be no lack of 
information for something like three months. The Viceroy lately visited the Frontier 
Provinee and had a talk with its ruler. We are anxious to know why a case of this kind. 
does not call for prompt action or why the Government do not show the same anxiety that 
the people do in their desire to worship the Goddess of Justice.” 


29. The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 27th April (received on the 8th May) 

ee 1912, has a paragraph headed ‘‘Iil-treatment of 
dhaeet’ a women during railway journeys.’ Some railway 
officials, it says, do not hesitate to outrage solitary 

female passengers, knowing as they do that no evidence can be discovered (against 


them). Next it states that recently a Railway Guard (at Jackergunj) © 


“attempted to forcibly dishonour” a native woman travelling by rail. The 
Magistrate, who tried the case, found on enquiry that the woman was a widow, 
and had attained her majority, upon which he recorded in his judgment that she 
was a consenting party. After remarking that the Guard has been acquitted, 
the paper asks why such just Magistrates do not permit the accused (in such 
cases) to prosecute the complainants for perjury, so that no case may be instituted 
against railway servants in future. 


(c)—Municipal and cantonment affairs. 


30. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 4th (received on the 13th) May 1912, 
Pee aang a eee has a note headed “ Prohibition to sell meat in the 
bazars of Lucknow. It complains that the Lucknow 
Municipality has recently issued an order to the above effect, restricting the 
sale of flesh to the Sander’s Market alone. This place, it adds, lies at a very 
great distance from the city and the order in question is, therefore, calculated to 
entail considerable inconvenience on meat-eaters. It is a matter of great surprise 
to the paper that thousands of Muhammadans and Christians should be incon- 
venienced for the sake of the few Hindus who avoid the use of the flesh. 


(d)—Education. 


31. The following is from the Observer 


Bs at nat the act Var (Lahore), of the 8th May 1912 :— 


“ A study of the attitude of Government towards the proposed Muslim University 
and the changes which that attitude appears to have undergone is highly instructive. The 
scheme was launched under the most happy auspices. A leader of the commanding 
influence of His Highness the Aga Khan stood sponsor to it. Government officials gave 
‘it their benediction. Some of them presided over meetings held in its support and a few 
even went the length of openly subscribing towards its funds. . The speeches delivered by 
the leaders of the movement induced a general belief that the University would be practi- 
cally independent of official control and free to affiliate duly qualified Islamia high schools 
and colleges in any part of India, free to prescribe proper text books and free to appoint 
‘Suitable Professors The only control that Government would exercise on the University, 
-lt was popularly imagined, would be to veto text-books or ban Professors that were likely 
to breed sedition. : 
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“The publication, however, of the draft of the Bill, as prepared by the Constitution 
Committee, shattered these fond hopes.. It was discovered that those responsib'e for the 
draft would place many restrictions upon the powers of the University. It was then that 
many people, who had given their enthusiastic support to the scheme and promised liberal 
donations, learnt for the first time that the proposed Muslim University would be about 
as much under official control as the existing, Universities ; that even when qualified Indiang 
and Muslims could be had as Professors, the University College would have to keep a 
certain number of Professors of European descent on its staff ; and that the University would 
‘affiliate such institutions only as shall be: conducted on the residential system, on the 
principle and model of the University College, Aligarh.” But great as was the disappoint- 
ment caused in Muslim circles by these revelations, many sober people were of opinion 
that Government would grant a charter on these conditions only. The stream of subscrip- 
tions towards the Muslim University Fund grew torpid at first, but the leaders of Muslim 
thought in India eventually succeeded in winning back public confidence in a great measure 
and thereby accelerated the rate of the flow. 


‘The Hindu University scheme was now brought forward by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. This project, while it improved-the attitude of Hindu publicists towards the 
Muslim University, has coincided, though accidently only, with a modification of the official 
attitude towards denominational Universities, Many Anglo-Indian journals, which up till 
now had kept reticent or even blessed the Muslim University, began to denounce the 
schemes of what they were pleased to call ‘ sectarian’ Universities and openly hioted that 
they were engineered for sinister political purposes. A circular order was also issued, pro- 
hibiting Government officials from actively taking part in meetings held in support of 
either scheme. And the Muslim University deputation, which waited upon Sir Harcourt 
Butler, though treated with great courtesy, was given distinctly to understand that a 
charter would be obtained only on the condition of still further increasing special control 
over the University and of amassing a sum larger than that originally estimated as capital 
of the proposed institution. The Government of India wanted, it transpired, first, that 
the Muslims should provide a capital of at least 35 lakhs of rupees; second, that no man 
should be appointed Professor without the previous sanction of the Chancellor (schools and 
colleges affiliated to existing Universities are not subject to such a condition); third, that 
no text-book should be prescribed without the prevéous sanction of the Viceroy (though the 
draft Bill permitted the Chancellor to veto any undesirable book); aud lastly, that the 
University should affiliate no institution outside the University town of Aligarh. Many 
attempts were made to keep these things strictly confidential. But, to quote the Persian 
poet, how can a secret to which a large number of men are party be kept unrevealed ? 
In spite of the efforts of many to revive public confidence, some Musalmans have lost all 
enthusiasm over the scheme and decline to pay up their subscriptions. Nawab Vigqar-ul- 
Mulk, that venerable leader of the Muslim community, assured his co-religionists that 
Government might still be expected to change its attitude towards the question of affilta- 
tion. But articles published in. Anglo-Indian journals have tended to discount the 
assurance ; while it is now stated that the Secretary of State has withheld his assent to 
the grant of powers of affiliation outside Aligarh. 


“We hope the report is incorrect or, at least, the powers-that-be are still open to 
conviction. The leaders of the Muslim University movement are prepared to agree that 
only those institutions should be affiliated to the University which follow a residential 
system, impart religious teaching and are otherwise run on the model of the Aligarh College, 
and, as a further concession to official opinion, are regarded as fit for affiliation 
by the Chancellor. If Government remained inflexible even now, it would be disastrous 
to the interests of the University. Some people would, in the event of the Secretary of 
State persisting in his present attitude towards the question of affiliation, regard the scheme 
as of little utility to the Musalmans. A'ready proposals have emanated from certain 
quarters that if the donations realised towards the University Fund be diverted towards 
the establishment of a Muhammadan technical and industrial college or used for sending 
abroad suitable candidates to foreign countries in order to learn modern arts and industries, 
they would yield far better results than their investment in an emasculated teaching and 
residential University confined’ to a single town. It is true that Oxford and Cambridge 
have got Universities of this description. But there exists not a single University of this 
kind in India. Why should then Government impose conditions on private Universities 
from which its own Universities are free in this country? The projected Dacca University 
may follow the Oxford mode. But the schemes of Muslim and Hindu Universities are of 
older standing. They may serve as a link between the examining Universities already 
maintained by Government and the teaching and residential institutions contemplated — by 
the Government. Now that the sum stipulated for by Government is within an ace of 
being realised, we trust Government will see their way to grant the privilege of affiliation 
to the University and thereby assuage Mahammadan apprehensions. As such action will 
mean the concession of a similar favour to the Hindu University, it will give satisfaction 
to practically all sections of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. Otherwise, there will be many 
who will not ‘be favourably inclined to the idea of establishing a Muslim or.a Hindu Uni- 
versity that:would not enjoy the powers of affiliation. Yor such an institution’ will be too 
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costly a luxury, especially for tha poor Musalmans, who einnot afford to have what will 

ractically be an improved Aligarh College at the enormous expense which i¢ will entail, 
instead of a central institution located at Aligarh but not confined in its beneficient results ’ 
to one city or province and serving as the pivot round which the entire educational fulerum’ 
of Muslim India would turn. If this be not acceptable to Government, we shall have to: 
seriously consider whether it will not be more advantageous to the community as a whole 
to abandon the idea of such a lifeless University and instead divert the money so far 
collected to the establishment of a Provincial College in every Indian Province, fed by a 
number of High Schools, this chain of Provincial colleges and local schools serving the best 
educational interests of the community all over the country much better than a teaching: 
University that would confine its activities to the residents of the towo where it may be 
located.” | 


32. The following is from the Tribune 
naa and the Education (Lahore), of the 10th May 1912 :— 


“@¢ * © ® In many directions education has made scarcely any progress and: | 
technical education is in its infaucy.. The Indian Educational Service itself is a misaomer.. 
It practically excludes all Indians, yet it is called the Indian Service. The figures obtained. 


by the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Basu show that practically there is no room for Indians in the 
. Indian Educational Service. The future of education in India lies with Indian educationists 
who will bring enthusiasm and devotion to their work.” : | 


ae 83. The following is from the Panjabee 
aoction and Missiomsry (Lahore), of the llth May 1912 :— 


It is sometimes given out by the missionary societies and the institutions controlled 
and conducted by them that their object is more of a philanthropic nature than that of 
direct proselytism. But such does not appear to be actually the case always. By. slow 


and gradual steps ways are adopted by these missionaries to bring about direct or indirect: 
pressure upon those who can, in any way, be influenced. Ata public meeting of Hindus: 
and Muhammadans, which was held at Benares on the 7th instant and which was largely - 
attended by members of both the communities, strong disapproval and dissatisfaction was. 


expressed at the missionary tractics. A resolution was passed at that meeting saying that 
the citizens of Benares, while admitting the help rendered to the people of the town by 
educational and other charitable institutions conducted by the different missionary societies, 
view with strong disapproval a tendency in some of these societies to obtain converts by 


ways which creat suspicion and dissatisfaction in the public mind, and in view of this tendency . 
which is calculated to arouse religious feelings and by way of protest the meeting requested. 
the public to be careful of such institutions, The request of the Benares meeting deserves : 


the careful attention of both the Hindus and Muhammadans.” 


84. The following is from the Panjabee 


Separatism in Education. (Lahore), of the llth May 19192 _— 


“ We have already got so many troubles as a result of separatism of the Moslems that. 


we must object to the principle being adopted in regard to educational benefits. The 
Hon'ble Mr. Bhurgri’s Sind Cess Bill, though a well-meaning one, is a severely sectional and 


separatist legislation which leaves the Hindus and others backward. It is on this ground - 
we object to the Bill, and our feelings will perhaps be better understood if we propose that: 


Mr. Gokhale’s Bill be passed for Hindus only leaving Muhammadans out of account. Mr. 
Shaffi and other Moslem leaders stated that the Moslems do not want compulsory education. 
But the Hindus want it. What would be the effect of passing Mr. Gokhale’s Bill so far as 
the Hindus are concerned who are in favour of it by financing the scheme in some such 
way as Mr. Bhurgri proposes? The Muhammadans will be left miles behind the Hindus 
in progress and all other advantages and they are sure to suffer. If Mr. Bhurgri’s Bill were 
accepted, it will compel the Hindus to adopt even a more effective plan of sectional scheme 
of education and Government will have to adopt the same in fairness. - What will such 
separatist and rival plans of progress lead to?” 


(e)— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


35. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 11th May 1912 :— | : 


° In Bombay His Excellency the Governor in Council has approved of the action of 


The Fodder problem. 


the Director of Agriculture in postponing experiments in bull-breeding in favour of the 


experiments in the growing and storing of fodder. The fodder question certainly lies at the 
root of all agricultural questions. This is especially so where the number of plough cattle 


(noreased without a corresponding increase in the area of grazing grounds. Itie 
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therefore essential that cultivators should be. properly educated:in the: methods. of conserving. 
sn ruprly of fodder. We very much wish that the Punjab Government. followed the 
example of Bombay. in this respect and. spared itself the anxiety incidental to finding. fodder. 


in times of scarcity. In Pusa experiments were being made in ensilage three years: ago. 


But nothing conclusive has been published: about the results of those experiments, Wa. 
learned from the Madras Forest Report that that Government is carrying on its own 
experiments in the conservation of the fodder supply. In the Punjab the fodder problem ig. 
agacute as ever it was. But our officials have a very adjustable trame of mind and 
forget their past troubles in good seasons. It is quite time that an effort were made to. 
edutate cultivators in the modern methods of conservation.” 


(f)—Ratlways and Communications. 


36. The Munir (Jhang), ofthe 8th May 1912, has a note headed “ Every 
. one is partial to the rich.” After stating that electric 
light and fans have been supplied in Ist and 2nd 
class carriages in the North-Western Railway, the paper remarks that justice 
demands that the authorities concerned should first have thought of the comfort: 
of third class passengerr, who contribute the bulk of the revenues of the railway 
named. Next it refers to the hardships suffered by these passengers. during 
their journeys by rail. eS 


Third class passengers. 


ee eae 87. The following is from the Panjabee 
* Garrido teains in India. (Lahore), of the 14th May 1912:— — sees 


“The Bombay-Baroda and Central India Railway has recently introduced corridor 
niail trains between Bombay and Peshawar. Corridor trains have been iutroduced partly 
it Bombay and Madras. People in the Punjab have perhaps no idea what these trains are - 
like. In Bombay the carriages in a corridor train are connected by a cummon passage. 
which runs from one end of the train to the other. The passengers can enter the train from 
the door of any one carriage without much anxiety or needless hurry in finding out seats. 
and after boarding the carriage can find seats for themselves conveniently in the carriages 
of the class for which they hold tickets. No inconvenience is caused to a passenger ia either . 

étting in or getting out of a corridor train. Besides there is hardly any congestion, especially 
or 8rd -class seats, because a passenger having free aoceas from one carriage to another carriage 
inside the train can easily know where he can find suitable acoommodation and can occupy . 
the vacant seat without trouble. Another advantage of a corridor train is that thefts and 
attacks. on women or men are, impossible, because no theft or attack on women’s modesty 
can be committed in the presence of the passengers of a whole train seated in view of each 
other. Therefore it is apparent that a corridor train has several advantages over other trains 
as regards equitable adjustment of accommodation and the avoidance of overcrowding, &. 
All these are well-adapted to Indian conditions. In corridor trains a refreshment bazar is 
ugually kept and passengers can be served at their seats if they like while the train is in 
motion. But we see that Anglo-Indians who love privacy and exclusiveness are against the 
introduction of corridor trains in India, The Lahore Anglo-Indian daily has come out with 
ap, article condemning the extention of corridor train in India, but it is difficult to see how 
they, are put to any inconvenience unless they wish to avoid all contact with Indians. We. 
are afraid it.is a failing of Anglo-Indians but they will, in course of time, realise the many.. 
advantages, But.as. more than nine-tenths of the Railway passenger income is derived. 
from the Indian passengers, the Kailway.administrations are to give effect to what ccn- 
duces to their comfort and. safety. And wa hope that the Railway Board will ask all the. 
STAN SPANO to. adopt corridor trains and introduce the corridor system. as early as 
practicaoice, - 


(9: — Postal matters. 
Postal, Registration, 88. The following is from the Tribune 


(Lahore), of the: 14th May 1912 :— 


_ “A postal article may be registered or insured or both. In case of insurance which 
also includes registration thé postal, authorities accept liability for the safety of the article 
and pay compensation in case of loss or damage to the article. But in registration no such 
ligbility is admitted by the Post Office: It appears, that the only object of registration is 
to make the transmission of an article more secure, as it passes through the hands of special 
postal officers. It isclear that the Post Office, as written in the sender's receipt, is not 
responsible for its loss or damage. But what.is the, equivalent to the public.for. the regis- - 
tration fee charged? The only privilege the sender. gets is,to receive.a receipt for the article 
registered, but.if it does not enable him to claim anything in case of loss or,damage, . what. 
isthe use of sucha receipt ? And again the sender does not receive any. acknowledg- 
ment from the. addressee as. in the cage af postal, money. order, ‘The sender, of a,registared.. 


SOM: 


article is however entitled to obtain an-acknowledgment of its delivery bearing the siguature 
of the addressee on payment of an additional fee of one anna at the time of registration.. It 


is apparent that there is a good-deal of inconsistency in this procedure, for when an article 


“ ivery should at least be ensured and the demand for the extra fee seems 
ite unreasonable. If the sender does not get any advantage by registering the article why 


tage, cable rates.and charges for deferred telegrams in Europe, If similar measures are 
adopted here in the Postal Department it would mean an increase of income to the Depart- 
ment and would ensure greater safety. Both the registration and insurance fees may be 
reduced so that people may be encouraged to register and insure their articles more 
frequently. Ifit were possible that all registered parcels would be insured at a lower fee 
it would be the best thing. The liabilities of the Post Office in that case will increase, no 
doubt, but we think there will be at the same time an increase in the income of the Post 
Qffice which will compensate for the increased responsibility. 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


89. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 4th May 1912, publishes an article 
headed “Sir George Roos-Keppel’s Heap of Sins.” 


‘The Hindu Press and Sir George 7; says that, if one were to prepare a list of the sins 


Roos-Keppel. 


surprisingly zealous in laying at the door of Sir George, it would probably be 
found that the blackest part of his sinfulness is connected with the interest 
which he has been evincing in the establishment of the Islamia College at 
Peshawar, The Hindu papers in question repeatedly raise the outcry that the 
officer named forcibly collected money from the (Muslim). inhabitants -of the 


Frontier Province for the College ; visiting his displeasure on those who refused _ 
to render pecuniary help to that institution. The Editor also can take a hand’ 


in blackening Sir George’s reputation, provided he is first told whether or not, 
in the event of the charge levelled against the latter proving well-founded, a 
similar accusation could be preferred against even those Tahsildars, Deputy 


Commissioners, Commissioners, Lieutenant-Governors, Governors and Governors- 
General, who realised subscriptions for the King Edward and Queeen Victoria : 
Memorial Funds. Did not the authorities, he asks, resort to every intimidating ' 
inducement in collecting lakhs of rupees in aid of these funds ? And, if it is 


urged that “this Forced Charity ” was intended to serve a good purpose,’ whiy 
should not the abject of the (proposed) Islamia College, Peshawar, be also 


regarded: as noble:? Apparently there is no reason for looking on the latter’: 
end as being other than laudable, excepting that the word * Islamia” forms’: 


part of the name of the College. Continuing, the Zamindar remarks that, 
agcording to the. Punjab Advocate, another of Sir George Roos-Keppel’s sins is 
that he confers special favours on the Prophet's followers. Hiridu newspapers lay 
several other sins also at his door, and one of these is that Hindus alone have 
suffered from dacoities in his time, although dacoits have not even spared 
Muhammadans. Again, they feel very indignant at a certain rais (the Khan 


of Hoti) having resolved to leave the Frontier Province through the (so-called) ; 


misdeeds of Sir George ; while they display such warmth in espousing his cause 


as to indulge in threats of having the Chief Commissioner sent: about his. 
business ; witness the Panjahee of the 2nd May, When, however, the Khan of 
Agror was exiled for no fault in the time of one of Sir George’s predecessors ' 
none of these journals thought it worth while to shout in the former’s favour. 
After saying that the complaints of Hindus against the present ruler of the 


Frontier Province are of an imaginary character, the Editor alleges. that. the 


rights of Muhammadans have been trampled upon (in several eases), but that . 


there is no paper or Councillor to espouse their cause, Thisis why it has: not 


ee ‘ 
‘ 


1g proving a source of serious injury to them ; that, thanks to the machinations: 
of some treacherous and honours-hunting persons, their associations (¢g., the 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Hagara,) are a thorn in the side. of certain plas he 
amic 
léve and brotherhood ; and that the Muhammadans ofa town in which a Hindu’s | 
house may, perchance, be plundered, are made responsible for ‘the: safety: of the: 


Officers of low rank, merely because they inculcate the principle of pan-Is 


Sa Aa) ‘AK? 


. lives and property of their Hindu. neighbours. . 


hould there be any registration at all? A widespread moyement. is on foot to reduce... 


which.a section of the Hindu press has of late been. 


as yet. come to the knowledge of the public (dé. any one) that the yzrgah system 
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40. The following is from the Panjabeg 


The Khan of Hoti and the | aie 
icc (Lahore); of the 11th May i912 : 


« We are sure that the name of Sir George Roos-Keppel, Chief Commissioner of the 
Frontier Province, has been unnecessarily dragged in in connection with certain quotations 
from the ‘Manual of Pashtu’ in which the Khan of Hoti Mardan is said to have been 
referred to in very uncivil terms. The Manual in question is compiled by Sir George with 
the assistance of two Muhammadan officers and consists of three parts—I, the Grammar, ITI, 
series of lessons and exercises, and ILI, colloquial sentences. Itisin Part III that some of 
the offensive sentences are quoted, but we find that the whole of this part is composed of’ 
papers set at Higher Standard Pashtu examination from 1886 to 1892 with their transla- 
tions. Thus the Khan of Hoti complains of sentences given for translation in pages 202,’ 
213, 217 and 231. On reference to the ‘ Manual of Pushtu’ we find that questions 8 and’ 
12 on page 202 are from the examination papers of the year 1889 and questions on page 
213 are of 1890 ; those on page 217 are of 1891 and those on page 221 of 1892. During 
these years Sir George was not in the Frontier Province and he had nothing whatever to 
do with the setting of those examination papers, for which a Board of Examiners are 
responsible. Part III of his book contains exercises for translation taken from these 
examination papers in regular order and not by any set design to print anything reflecting 
on any one in particular. In fairness to the Chief Commissioner we must say that his name 
has been unnecessarily dragged in and represented as though he purposely maligned the 
Khan. It isa different question however as to why such sentences were selected for 
examination by the Board of Examiners, but we shall deal with this question subsequently. — 


41. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 5th May 1912, has a note 
entitled ‘‘ Sikhs and Government service.” It is 
an open secret, says the paper, that, unlike Mu- 
hammadans, Sikhs are granted a share of public posts and seats on representative 
bodies from considerations neither of political importance, historical greatness nor 
of numerical strength. After observing that they should be adequately repre- 
sented in every department, it remarks that, so far they have utterly failed to 
secure (their share of) the public service, and that they are not likely to fare any 
better in the future. Why should they not, then, try to stand on their own legs, 
é.e., cease thinking of Government service and take to arts and industries ? Next 
the Editor asks his co-religionists to establish industrial schools for their sons, 
as also to send Sikh) youths to foreign lands (to acquire technical education). 
To have Sikh boys, he adds, taught at the existing schools is tantamount to 
making them fond of service under Government, which is, however, almost 
impossible for them to secure. 


Sikhs and Govermment service. 


42. The following is frem the TZribune 


she new Capital of India. (Lahore), of the 9th May 1912 :— 


“So more light bas been thrown on the trio who will fashion the Delhi of tomorrow. 
One is admittedly a layman, the other a dreamer and the third an engineer with no practical 
knowledge of the Indian soil. It is not a very promising combination. The building of a 
new capital 1s not an easy affair. The work is a most responsible one and requires the 
co-operation of men of experience. Here in India we have several Europeans and Indians 
who have both practical knowledge and ability. Why were not they entrusted with the 
responsible task of town-planning and what was the necessity of importing the triumvirate 
of so-called experts? Are foreign Jaymen better than indigenous experts? The Govern- 
ment do not say anything as to what the new capital will be like and what share the people 
of the country are likely to get of the work. All that is known about Captain Swinton 
and others is that they are waiting for the monsoon after which the site of the new 
capital is likely to be fixed. In the meantime they are exploring the surroundings of Delhi 
in motor cars and on elephants. ‘he howdah is said to be a seat of vantage from which 
the town-planners get a better view of the surrounding country. And by means of this 
Imperialist survey they are said to have already spotted out one place, Okla, which is 
destined to be the future Barrack pore of the new Capital. Does it not sound inconsistent 
that before the site of the capital is fixed, the country retreat of the Viceroy has been settled ? 
It is curious that no details are forthcoming from the Government regarding the making 
of the Capital. It is a great mistake to keep the public in the dark as to what the Govern- 
ment proposes todo. No policy, however mature it may be, is perfectly sound. And it 


Is desirable that every scheme of the Government should be offered to the public for 


approval and criticism. By the adoption of this course the Government will be able to 
secure public sanction to a well reasoned and considered scheme.” | 


399 


Eee ee 43. The following is from the Tribune 
—— (Lahore), of the 14th May 1932 :— 


“It cannot be said that the vice of gambling has been recently introduced in 
India for it is at least as old as the Mahabharata which relates how King Yudhisthira, the 
incarnation of truth, was so passionately addicted to gambling that he lost everything, 
including his kingdom and even his wife, by it. But gambling on the turf is new in India 
and Sir George Clarke has rendered an important service to the cause of public morality by 
trying to minimise its evils. It is welcome news that after much opposition the Race Course 
Licensing Bill has been passed. The Bombay Presidency will gratefully remember Sir George 
Clarke’s earnest and persistent efforts to reduce the evil of gambling. We wish the 
action of the Bombay Legislative Council will be recognised as an important precedent and 
will prompt the other provincial Legislative Councils to adopt similar measures and to 
reduce the evil effects of reckless gambling. Calcutta and Lucknow are big centres of 
gambling and recently fresh developments have appeared in Calcutta. A new craze for 
gambling on American cotton figures and Indian opium figures has set in and its evil con- 
sequences are in evidence in the Calcutta papers and the police courts. In Upper India 
gambling is largely and publicly indulged in during the Dewali. Gambling in’ any form 
is objectionable and should never be encouraged. Large fortunes and promising men are 
hopelessly ruined by games of chance. Appeals have been made from the pulpit against 
the prevalence of gambling and a serious and concerted endeavour should be made to 
suppress it.” 


44, In his recent speech summarising the Punjab Budget debate His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor quoted facts and 
figures showing the intimate relation between periodi- 
cal floodings and epidemics of malaria ; the existence of this relation having been 
queried by the Tribune (Lahore), in its issue of the 17th February last. Advert- 
ing to Sir Louis Dane’s above mentioned speech the Tribune, in its issue of May 
14th, 1912, writes as follows :— 


“ Our grateful acknowledgments are due to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
for this frank and full statement. In the Trsbune of the 17th February there was only a 
single sentence enquiring whether periodical flooding had not been a constant feature in 
the Punjab and whether there was anything like malaria on the present scale twenty 


Malaria in the Punjab. 


years ago. The Punjab Government is now doing its best to avert epidemics of Malaria, 


but we are not aware what measures, if any, were taken for that purpose betweon, say, 
1881 and 1908. 


aes C. STEAD, 


The 18th May 1932. Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 


Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


Punjab Govt. Branch Press, Simla --23-5-12—No, 2—107—H. LS, 
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Examined up to 25th May 1912. 


CONTENTS. 


naman em: 


Page. 


I.—Pourrics. 
VI.—LEaistatron, 


(a) Foreagqu= 25. Protection of minor girls (Panjabee and Tribune) 410 
Ill-treatment of Sikhs in Canada (Loyal Gazette) 26. Revision of Council Regulations (Tribune) eo 
The —e war Aya we (8 
itto server me VIT.—Generer 
Ditto (Zamindar) a = ERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
Moroccan affairs (Vakil) 46.1 (@) Judicial— 
Sir agree on rare (Pan) abee) ae rene 
Turkey and Persia (Panjabee) si ' - Kestricting the number of legal] iti : 
nealan bombardment of the Mashed Shrine the Punjab (Zamindar) gai practitioners in ai 
(Paisa Akhbar) «ib. | 28, The Tennasarim case (Zamindar) oe 
The Turco-Italian war and England (Observer)... bi , 
Muhammadans and Constantinople ( Ditto ) ... 404 | (6) Police— 
Great Britain and the Turco-Italian war (7'ribune) 


(6) Home— 
12. The Nicholson Committee (Jhang Sial) 


13. Muhammadans and political agitation ( Chaudhwin 
14 The tli i Institute Gazette on Bengal affairs “7. 
‘ e Aligarh Institute Gazette on Bengal attai ; 
(Chaudhwin Sadi) ns ie (d) Education— 

15. The Punjab Partition (Panjabee sci ae 
16. avd transfer of the Saharanpur district to 29. Education in the Punjab (Observer) 


the Punjab (Zribune) 


— el 
mS DNR om totem 


Nil. 


(ec) Municipal and Cantonment affair s— 


(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 


II.—AFPGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIEB. 
: Nil. | Nil. 


III.—NativeE StTatTzs. (f) Railways and Communications— 


. Muhammadans in Bikaner (Observer) ae . eS 
Public service in Kashmir State (Observer) ai Nil. 


IV.—KINE-KILLING. (9) Postal matters— 
Nil. 


Vi—Natrve Socretres aND Retiarous MATTERS. 


- The Arya Samaj and Muhammadans (Indar) __... (h) Miscellancous— 

, saeeneniey and a (Jhang Stal) ie 80. Tlltreat 
. ristian Missions in India (Parkash) og the . treatment of Indians b 

Poor Muhammadans and pilgrimage to the Hedjaz Stal) Prayer Thong 412 

(Paisa Akhbar) _ | ve 31. Security from the Vakil Press (Zamindar) oi 

A complaint (Jhang Sial) ae .| 32, The office of the Accountant-General, Punjab 

The Anglo-Indian Defence Association and the (Observer) , 414 


Hurasian community (Vakil) .» 4b} 98. The Khan of Hoti’s case (Odserver) ae 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 25TH MAY 1912. 


No. 


Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. 
ENGLISH. ; 
AILY, 
Tribune . ... | Uahore «- | Bihari Lal she 
TRI-WEEKLY. 
Panjabee iii Lahore oe. | Mul Chand ee 
BI-WEEKLY. 
Observer _| Lahore oo | Nizam-ud-din ‘ia 
Punjab Times and Frontier | 8@walpindi + | J. R. Thapar ave 
News. 
WEEELY. 
Arya Patrika Pre Lahore «- | Devi Chand ee 
Harbinger ve. | DO. .- | Darga Parshad eos 
Khalsa Advocate .. | Amritsar ~. | Bahadur Singh sins 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasa w. | Lahore -. | Ishar Das set 
MONTHLY. 
D. A.-V. College Magazine ... | Labore -. | Saraswati Nath a 
Forman Christian College Do. coe 
Notes.* , 
Practical Medicine ws, | Delhi eee eee 
Punjab Educational Journal | }-2hore .. | R. B, Mohan Lal bi 
Punjab Mission News Do, «+ | Revd. Wigram eee 
Ravi asin Do. eee Mr, B, M, Jones eee 
Review of Religions ... | Kadian (Gurdaspur) re 7 Anjuman Ahmadia, 
1an., 
Science Grounded Religion... | lahore . | Dev Rattan oe 
Teacher ... | Dinga (Gujrat) .. | Kanhaya Singh ie 
URDU. 
DAILY. 
Akhbar-i-?Am ... | bahore Govind Sahai oe 
Paisa Akhbar = Do. ee. | Abdul Aziz ai 
Watan ee Do, oe: Muhammad Insha Alla eee 
Zamindar ii 1 ae eo. | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, ro 
BI-WEEKLY. 
Vakil oe. | Amritsar ... | Abdal Aziz ro 
WEEELY. 
Afghan ... | Peshawar .-. | Saiyid Muhammad Abdalla 
Ahl-i-Hadis ... | Amritsar oe | SANa-uilla ai 
Ahluwalia Gazette oe oe . | Lehna Singh ja 
Al-Moin = Pot Si we | Mehraj-ud-din a 
Army News ee. | Ludhiana . | Hira Lal & Co. 
Arorbans Gazette ve. | Amritsar .. | Labh Singh ms 
Arya Gazette ee. | Lahore .-. | Bhowani Das ie 
Badar «. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Sadiq eve 


Circulation. 


1,758 copies. 


2,424 copies. 


1,000 copies, 
200» 
650 copies. 
300 
752g 


— 700 copies. 
— 
800 copies. 

ws 
200 ,, 
630 copies. 

T0ll 4, 
1,970 copies. 
500 copies. 
925 , 
500, 
1,300 copies. 

| 550 copies, 
200 1 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL} 


No. 


31 


34 


36 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 257ta MAY 1912—contTINUED. 


Name. 
URDU—CONTINUED. 
WEEKLY—continued. 

Bharat eee 
Chaudhwin Sadi ees 
Civil and Military News -. 
Curzon Gazette os. 
Delhi Gazette* oe. 
Hakim eee 
Haq a0: 
Haq Pasand te 
Hindu ove 
Hindustan oe. 
Indar i 
Islam sig 
Jhang Sial iss 
Kapurthala Akhbar ies 
Loyal Gazette ae 
Lytton Gazette ni 
Milap*® ean 
Millat os 
Mister Gazette sis 
Munir . 
Musalman i 
Nur en 
Nur Afshan ae 
Paisa Akhbar eS 
Parkash oe 
Panjab Advocate ais 
Punjab Samachar FP 
Rajput Gazette 


Municipal Gazette and Sada. 
i-Hind, 


Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto 


Shanti 


ee 


Sialkot Paper 


Siraj-ul-Akhbar 


Tahzib-ul-Niswan 


Victoria Paper 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak oes | 


Locality, 


Jullundor 
Rawalpindi 
Ludhiana 
Delhi 

Do. 


Nelhi 
Amritsar 


Lahore 


Do. 
Jhang 
Kaporthala 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lyal!pur 
Lahore 

Do, 
Jhang 


Amritsar 


Ludhiana 
Lahore 
Do. 
Mianwali 
Lahore 
Do. 
Do, 


Bahawalpur 
Rewari 


Amritsar 


Sialkot 
Jhelum 
Lahore 
Sialkot 


Rawalpindi 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


ee 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


™ 


a 


Haji Ahmad 


Mirza Hairat 
Sajjad Husain 
Yakub Ali 
Kasim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 
Ram Saran Putt 
Dharm Pal, B.A. 
Abdul Latif 
Prabh Dyal 
Hamid Hasain 
Amar Singh 
RBulaki Das 
Jawahar Lal 
Shuja Ulla 

Ali Bakhsh 


Sana-ulla 
Abdul Aziz 
Krishan 
Hira Lal 


Din Muhammad 


Safdar Hussain 


Rulia Ram 
Todar Mal 


Mumtaz Ali 
Gian Chand 


Maulvi Ata Ullah 


ee 


Name of Publisher. 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 


Saiyid Mohammad ete 


Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh eee 


Muhammad Yusaf one 


Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry .. 


Karm Chand, Bahl be 


Thakur Sukhram Das... 


Kishan Chand Mohan ... 


Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 


Circulation, 


1,325 copies. 
BEE 
200 ,, 


382, 


8,070 copies, 
200 copies, 

2,262 
155, 


1,000 ,, 


1,500 copies, 
150 
200 1 
400 _,, 


705» 
650, 


240 » 
600 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINEN BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 25ta MAY 1912—CONCLUDED. 


URDU—CONCLUDED. 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
Waqt 
Watan 
Zamindar 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachar 
Kam Dhenu 
Mohyal Gazette 
PERSIAN. 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
Sirajeul-Akhbar 
URDU. 
MONTHLY. 
Arorbans Parkash 
Arya Musafir 
Jauhar eee 
Kakezai Social Reformer... 
Makhzan 
Rafiq 
Sadhu 
Martand 
Raghbir Patrika 
Zaban® 
GURMUKHI. 
WEEKLY. 
Khalsa Sewak 
Punjab Reporter® 


Punjabi Surma 


Locality. 


Lahore 
Ludhiana 
Kala, Jhelum District 


Lahore 
Jullundur 
Amritsar 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lahore 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 
Delhi 


Amritsar 
Do. 


Lahore 


Name of Publisher. 


Ali Husain 


Muhammad Insha Ullah .. 


Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. 


Ram Chand 


Daulat Ram 


Mehta Sham Das 


Abdul Khalik 


Salig Ram 


Wazir CLand 


Muhammad Ismail Khan... 


Fazl Din 
Abdul Kadir 
Charinji Lak 
Sheobart Lal 
Kanhya Lal 
Prab Dial 


Hamid Husain 


Jiwan Singh 
Ganda Singh 
Gian Chand 
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Circulation. 


200 copies, 
1,800 _ ,, 
750 Ca, 


1,000 copies. 


1,000 copies. 
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4Ql | 
I. — Pouirtics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1, Writing under the heading “Difficulties of Sikhs a the 

dita Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 12t ay 1912, 
ee —— pater that = ‘he i of Buildings, Victoria 
(Canada), has prohibited the local Sikhs from building a Gurdwara. After 
asking whether this is the civilisation of which the white races feel proud, the 
paper remarks that it is unlikely that grosser oppression is practised in either 
Russia or Afghanistan. Continuing, it considers it a matter for the deepest 
regret and shame that Sikh ladies should be accorded a grossly unjust and 
unbecoming treatment in Vancouver. In support of this assertion it refers to’ 
the recent expulsion of some Sikh women from the place, and goes on to remark 
that Sikhs shed rivers of blood in 1857 in order to preserve British rule in India.: 
The bravery, loyalty, and fidelity, moreover, which they have since displayed on 
every battlefield, are also known to all. It is, therefore, to be regretted that they 
should have, in spite of being (loyal) British subjects, to suffer hardships 
like the above in America. After asking the Government of India to have 
their grievances redressed, the Loyal Gazette suggests that all Singh 
Sabhas ought to hold meetings to condemn the Canadian Guvernment’s oppressive 


treatment of Sikhs and to appeal to the just British Government to look into 
the matter. 


2. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 11th May 1912, has an article headed 
“The Island of Rhodes.” Referring to the occupa- 
tion of Rhodes by Italy the paper says that the facts 
connected with the event should create in every Muhammadan the feeling that 
the ( ? Christian) world has completed its preparations for ending the days of 
Musalmans. After remarking that the Christian (/i¢, European) form of Govern- 
ment has supplanted the rule of the Quran in Morocco and that “ northern and 
southern tempests (? Russia and England) have long been bent on the ruin of 
Persia,”’ it states that preparations are being made to invade even Afghanistan, 
and that the independence of that country also is in danger. Should, then, the 
Islamic world tolerate that the Muhammadans of Rhodes should, like their 
co-religionists of Tripoli, suffer oppression from the I[talians ; that the mosques 
(in the said island) should be converted into stables; that the leaves of the 
Quran should be used for fuel (there) ; that respectable Muhammadan women 
should be dishonoured ; that the youth should be put to the sword; that the 
old and children should be baptised by force ; that crosses should be erected on 
the mehrab and pulpit ; and that unitarian Musalmans should be forced to worship 
Jesus and Mary ? Muhammadans should bear in mind that these things are 
certain to come to pass in Rhodes : they took place in Tripoli only a few months 
back. Have they become so inert that they can keep silent at the ruin of the 
sacred land which constitutes a memorial of the conquests of the Caliphs and 
which the Prophet’s companions won to Islam with their life-blood ? If “ we’? 
had not kept silent over the ruin of Morocco the calamities which have over- 
taken Persia would not have been witnessed. (Again) if “we” had raised a 
systematic outcry on behalf of the latter country, Tripoli would not have fallen on 
evil days. If, however, “we” cannot feel sorry at thisisland having passed out of 
‘‘our’’ hands the time should not be considered distant when Mecca’and Medina 
will be bombarded, the black stone will be removed to Europe, and European 
officers will be appointed to look after the Prophet’s tomb.” 


The Turco-Italian war. 


| ae 3. The following is from the Observer 
ee (Lahore), of the 15th May 1912 :— : 


“ Having refused point-blank to interfere when their intervention would have avoided 
a bloody war, the European Powers expressed the readiness to mediate only when tay had 
r 


lost all hope of conquering Tripoli. As was to the expected, Turkey has gently but firmly 
refused these offers unless Ottoman sovereignty over Tripoli is guaranteed. There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the war would not have taken place unless Italy had had hope 
of the moral support of at least some of the Powers. This it has enjoyed, and these Powers 
cannot be aequitted of all responsibility for the Italian raid. When a war is waged, non- 
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belligerent trade cannot but suffer. The Italian attack on the Dardanelles has naturally led to 
the closing of the Dardanelles by the Turks. But instead of compelling Italy not to repeat an 
attack on the Dardanelles, pressure has been put on the Porte to re-open the Straits for the 
benefit of the trade of Russia and other Powers. No guarantee is given that the Dardanelles 
will pot be attacked in the event of its being re-opened. The demand of sucha guarantee 
from Italy has been represented as an action that would constitute a violation of international 
law. But the demand of re-opening the Dardanelles is not regarded as an infringement 
of international morality !” 


4, Commenting on the cablegrams about the recent Italian occupation 
of some islands belonging to Turkey, the Zamindar 
re (Lahore), of the 15th May 1912, says that the 
powers: keep silently looking on, and that none of the civilised European Kings 
enquire from Italy why she does not keep her promise to confine the war to Tripoli. 
But why should they, asks the paper, take this trouble when they are all of 
one mind ? Continuing, it remarks that evidently the world is soon to witness 
a sanguinary war, after which statesmen will have to prepare a new Geography. 


5. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 11th May 1912, has a note entitled 
| “Morocco in her last gasps.” Whiting about the 
establishment of the French protectorate in Morocco, 
the paper remarks that the event means that the only independent Islamic 
Kingdom in Africa has passed out of the hands of Muhammadans for ever. After 
observing that Europe, which feels no shame in breaking treaties concluded by 
it, keeps silent even on the present occasion, it complains that the treaty entered 
into between England and France on the 8th April 1904, as also the Algeciras 
treaty concluded on the 7th April 1906, has been broken without any hesitation. 
It was the duty of Engiand to stop French machinations in order to preserve 
the integrity and independence of Morocco. 


Moroccan affairs. 


6. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 2lst May 1912 :— 


“On the 25th April, Sir Walter Lawrence presided at the 55th annnal meeting of 
the Stranger’s Home for Asiatics, West India Dock Road, London. A number of distin- 
guished Anglo-Indians were present and the report showed that 1,541 Asiatics were 
admitted—500 more than in the previous year. Of these 222 were destitute and on them 
£ 147 were spent. ‘The Astatics,* said Sir. Walter, ‘are not here to amass fortunes or 
indulge in selfish pleasure, but as humble but most essential workers in the great Imperial 
trade on which the very life-blood of the country depends.’ He then praised the Lascars 
and admired their bravery atsea. Yet the fact is plain that the jealousy of others is only 
kept down by the humble nature of the work allotted to the Asiatics. If they begin to 
‘amass wealth’ or ‘indulge in selfish pleasures* they are to be turned out. For that is 


Sir Walter Lawrence on Lascars. 


Wlear'y not the function of Asiatics but of others, With such great maxims should 


mperialism thrive, ” 


7. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 21st May 1912 :— 


“The troubles of Turkey and Persia are increasing and the situation is becoming 
more complicated. The attempts toend the hostilities between Italy and Turkey were 
immediately followed by the seizure of Rhodes and other Aegean islands. The Turkish garri- 
son in Rhodes has surrendered and the Italians are jubilant. Russia is said to be intriguing 
to restore the throne of Persia to the ex-King and mediating in favour of Italy. England 
is believed to be opposed to these plans and apparently wants a more honourable course of 
action. In the meanwhile, Russian mobilisation in the Caueasus is renewed and the British 
Prime Minister is conferring with Lord Kitchener at Mata. The London Moslem League 
has protested against the extension of hostilities to the Dardenelles and it says that the 
Muhammadans in Indian States will organise a system of volunteering for the assistance of 
Turkey. We do not know where all these will lead to, but it is curious to note how Moslem 
volunteering in India will induce British interference in favour of Turkey. The occasion has 
been taken advantage of by Salar-ud-Doulah who has issued a manifesto saying that he is 
marching with 200,000 Persians towards Teheran. None of these bring any hope of peace 
to the Moslem world and the situation looks very grave indeed.” 


8. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 14th May 1912, publishes a 

; letter from its special correspondent, one Sayad 
gente _enlariment of the Abdulla Husain, who gives on aceonnt of. the 
| bombardment of the Mashed shrine, saying that 


Turkey and Persia. 


403 


hundreds of pilgrims from distant places were killed on that occasion ; that the 
Russians (also) plundered the shops of all the merchants (1n Mashed) ; that they 
carried away from the shrine property worth crores of rupees ; and that Russian 
cavalrymen and foot soldiers are encamped in the compound of the shrine. 
Nevertheless, he adds, the Muscovites issued a_ proclamation (which is repro- 
duced) to the effect that not the least damage has been done to the sacred place 


-n question. 
—% 


The Turco-Italian war and Eng- 9. The following is from the Odserver 
lsnd. (Lahore), of the 22nd May 1912. 


“ We do not wish to fasten any responsibility on England, waich her own statesmen 
ara loath to accept; nor have we any right todo so. Those wo are to-day at the helm 
of affairs in England and who control the d-stinies of her empire must have a_ broader 
outlook than any section of the subject races can hive; noe is there any doubting the 
keenness of their sense of duty; while they arv best able to look after the interests of 
Greater Britain and of the many peoples committel to their charge. The heads that 
lanned the British Empire, are, we are convin:ad, still posssssed of sufficient wisdom, and 
the arms that completed the conquest of its component parts, of sufficient strength to keep 
the empire intact. But that does not mean that we, who pride ourselves on forming an 
integral part of the mighty British empire, should not place our innermost wishes before our 
rulers in a manner at once loyal and constitutional or hesitate to exp'ain or po nt of view, 
not with the object of imposing our will on His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor and his 
advisers but to baseech a careful and sympathetic consideration of our prayers. Doubtless, 
Englishmen alone are and can be the framers of true Imperial policy; but the Musalmans of 
India, or for the matter of that every other section of British subjects, are vitally interested 
in the effects of that policy and are thus entitled to influence it whenever such a result can be 
achieved with loyal adherence to the ideals of the enpire, with an eye to the good of the 
Paramount Power and without in the least jeopardising the general [imperial interests of 
Great Britain and her empire. That is a claim which England has ever conceded 
generously to her dependencies and her past and present treatment of subject races 
is a convincing proof of the deep solicitude which her statesmen have invariably 
shown in respecting the cherished sentiments of the ruled. In this hes the unique 
strength of Britich rule and its ever-lasting glory. And relying on the traditioual 
policy of their rulers and encouraged by their constant solicitude for the feelings cf 
the ruled, the Indian Musalmans have freely and frankly opened out their hearts to 
their Sovereign and his advisers. They have seen great wrongs attempted in Tripoli 
and Persia and they have appealed to England's sense of equity and humanity to 
intervene in the war between Turkey and Italy and in the troubles between Persia and 
Russia. The Musalmans, whose hearts had been greatly perturbed by recent events, are 
not unaware of what has been already accomplished by England’s staying hand in Persia 
and of the active steps which she has taken to put a brake on Russian and Italian 
aggression. For this they are grateful beyond expression ; and they are deeply gratified to 
note that their prayers have been duly heeded. The recent article iu the Dutly Telegraph, 
a short summary of which was wired by R2uter yesterday, furnishes one more evidence of 
English solicitude for Muslim feeling, of which we are speaking. The Dasly Telegraph, 
discussing Great Britain's position in regard to the Turco-Italian war, declares that while 
Great Britain is desirous of remaining oa friendly terms with Italy, she is bound as a 
Muhammadan Power to consider the desires of the vast population of India. She cannot 
without embarrassment see the curtailment of Q toman authority.. Great Britain, the 
journal adds, has recently become more popular with Turkey, because it has been felt that 
she is bound to defend Muhammadan interests. Noble words these, and we trust they will 
~, > ? materially influence the attitude of Eagland in the present war between Turkey 
Bnd italy. 


“It may be noted here, by the way, that Sir Edward Grey has failed in preventing 
Italy and Russia from throwing themselves into the arms of Germany. The report of 
Russia now striving after a rapprochement with Germany and being desirous of mediation 
in favour of Italy should convince the London Cabinet that no reliance can be reposed on 
the Colossus of the North. In view of this staggering blow to Sir Edward Grey’s efforts 
to bring about a rapprochement between English and Russia, it is to be hoped that he will 
be convinced of the far-sighteduess of the Beaconsfield policy towards the lands of Islam, 
and that he will stand firm in the face of European demands for the usurpation of Muslim 
Countries, Asa result of this not only would the Musalman territories remain independent 
but Great Britain would also have behind her back the solid phalinx of Muslim support 
throughout the world without the expenditure of any blood or treasure in defence of the 
usalmans. With conciliated Turkey and a friendly Muslim world at her beck and call 
England will be able to defy the united. strength of Germany and Russia and will be not 
ouly the mistress of the seas, as she is, but the mistress of the whole world as well.” 
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ei 10. The following is from the Obdserver 
Muhammadans and Constantinople. (Lahore), of the 22nd May 1919 +... . : 


“The London Muslim League has rendered a distinct service by urging that the 
extension of hostilities to the Dardanelles is calculated to incite the warlike elements in the 
neighbouring States and in India to organise a system of volunteering for the assistance 
of Turkey. Though it is not the religious capital of Islam, few Europeans can realise the 
importance which is popularly attached to Constantinople by the Muslim throughout the 
world. We admit that feelings were not manifested in a very prominent fashion during 
the Russo-Turkish War, when in 1878: Russia threatened Constantinople. But much 
water has flowed under the bridges since 1878. That the last Russo-Turkish War did 
acitate the Muhammadans of India there can be no dispute. Now, however, the Musalmans 
read the newspapers with far greater avidity and the report of every unjust raid on Muslim 
territory becomes current in a few days throughout Asia. The Muhammadans know that 
Italy gave a definite understanding to the Powers that the war would be confined to the 
Tripolitaine, that at all events it.would not be carried to the Turkish possessions in Europe. 
They know that Italy has broken the pledge and that no one has as much as formally 
reminded her of her pledge. They know that, so far from enforcing the promise, Russia, 
that arch-enemy of Islam, wants to put pressure upon Turkey instead and that it 
has behind it the support of Austria. Thus Muslim rule in Europe, predicted by the 
Prophet many years before it was consummated, is threatened with extinction. Can there 
be any wonder that they should sympathise with Turkey in her troubles and that the 
Loudon League should invite the attention of the Government to this matter ?” 


dia 11. The following is from the Tribune 
wee To (Lahore), of the 94th May 1012 :— 


“So far the attempts made by the Moslem League and Muhammadan leaders to 
secure the diplomatic intervention of Great Britain in the war between Italy and Turkey 
have proved vain. Nothing else was to be expected, for international neutrality cannot be 
lightly violated and England has no interest in either of the belligerents. But the note 
struck by the Dasly Telegraph shows that there is a growing feeling in Conservative circles 
that the wishes of the Muhammadans of India cannot be entirely disregarded. Great 
Britain is the largest Muhammadan Power in the world and she cannot without embarrass- 
ment see the curtailment of Ottoman authority. But what can shedo? A rupture with 
Italy is out of the question and she may resent even diplomatic representations. On the 
other hand, anything that may be done to bring this miserable war to an end will be 
welcomed not only by Muhammadans but all the nations of the world. Whatever else she 
may have done Italy has not certainly covered herself with glory by this brigandage.” 


(6)— Home. 


12. The Jhang Stal (Jhang’\, of the 11th May 1912, has a note headed 
Se a i “Changes in the Military Department of India.” 
ae Lord Hardinge, it says, wishes to again place the 
Military administration of this country on the lines followed before Lord 
Kitchener’s reorganisation scheme. : 


13. The Chaudhwin Sadi (Rawalpindi), of the Ist (received on the 
ee 16th) May 1912, publishes an article headed ‘‘ Fear 
of misguidance and ruin.” It criticises two articles 

| which Maulvi Shibli contributed to the Muslim 
Gazette of Lucknow soon after the reversal of the Partition of Bengal ad- 
vising his co-religionists to resort to political agitation, which is, however, 
regarded by the paper as spelling ruin for the Muslim community. It examines 
and condemns the sentiments expressed by the Maulvi in the above writings, 
observing in the course of its remarks that, according to him, the Aligarh College 
has produced, among other worthies, a brave man like Zafar Ali (the Zamindar's 
Editor) ; that he looks upon the anarchist outrages committed by Bengalis as brave 
deeds ; that his use of the late Sir Sayad’s independent criticism of the Punjab 
University at the time of its establishment shows that he can see no difference 
between education and politics ; that the views embodied by him in the aforesaid 
articles reveal that he favoured the participation of Muhammadans in politics even 
previous to the annulment of the Partition; thathe forgets that the existence 
of Indian Musalmans is bound up with that of British rule in this conntry, and 
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that Goverriment kas conferred different favoars on them in récent yeuts owifg 
simply to their having eschewed political agitation, Next it qtotes extracts 
from different speeches by the late Sir Sayad Ahmad Khan, in which the deceased 
Knight of Aligarh advised the Prophet's followers to win Government’s confi- 
dence and to abstain from joining Hindus, in carrying on political agitation: « In 
one of these quotations it was also remarked by Sir Savad that Muhammadan 
students: of the Aligarh College would never oppose Government, but: would 
rightly understand its policy. Com nenting on the observation the paper says 
that, iri at least two instances, the expectatton has not been realised, otherwisd 


(the editors of) the Comra le and Zam'nlar would have expressed views about 


the reversal of the Partition different from those which they have been airing. 
Proceeding, it refers to the Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk’s words in his well knowa- 


article in the Aligarh Institu‘e Gazette, dated the 20th December last, that: 


it is useless to advise Musalmans to repose trust in Government. Some foolish 
Muhammadans, it adds, who were bent on opposing Government grossly 
exaggerated the significance of these words, with the result that the seed of a 
great evil was scwn. After observing that Maulvi Shibli has been manuring and 
watering this seed, the paper remarks that Muhammnadans are now in a far more 
critical condition than they were in 1887 (when Sir Sayad Ahmad advised them 
to have nothing to do with the National Congress). Half-educated young men 
among them have largely increased in number, aud it is natural for such minds 
“to become inflamed and to take to complaining against the national party.” 
It was the bounden duty of the leaders of the Muslim community to tell their 
co-religionists that the modification of the Partition of Bengal had caused them 
no injury. Continuing, the Chaudhwin Sidi enquires whether Government 
can go on reposing its old confidence in Musalmans after the use of the afuresaid 
words by the Secretary of the Aligarh College. And, as if this were not enough, 


the most highly-placed official of the Nadwat-ul-Ulema has been fearlessly telling. 
Government that he is about to establish a Muhammadan Gurukula at Lucknow.: 
As to the papers which are spoken of as “ national,’”’ the Comrade “ occupies: the 


old metropolis” and the Muslim Gazette has established its head-quarters at 
Lucknow ; while the Zamindar reigns at Lahore and has, in addition to having 


undertaken to guide the Musalman youth of the Punjab, burdened itself with the. 


olitical training of the students of the Islamia College which the Anjuman-i- 
eienid isha also considers a good arrangement. As regards the Aligarh 
Institute Gazette, it can do more harm than good ; and it would be a pity if 
the Editors of these papers wrought the ruin of their co-religionists. In conclu- 
sion, the paper urges the Muhammadan community to follow the lead of men 
like Sir Agha Khan, Nawab, Haji Ismail Khan and Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad 
Khan ; saying that the leaders of the type of Sir Salimulla Khan, the Nawab 
Vicar-ul-Mulk, and Maulvi Shibli have lowered it in the estimation of 
Government. 


14. The Chaudhwin Sadi (Rawalpindi), of the 23rd April .(received. on 


The Aligarh Institute Gasette on 


Bengal affairs. Gazette remarks that the Bengalis have not been’ 


‘satisfied even. with the recent administrative change, 


and that they have lost.no time in setting up another agitation. After observing’ 


that this agitation is based on the concessions made in favour of Muhammadans, 


viz., the proposal to establish a University at Dacca and the appointment of a. 
Muhammadan to the Executive Council of Bengal, the paper opines that it is 


inherent in the Bengali to agitate. Continuing, it says that the Editor of the 
Aligarh Institute Gazette, who seems to be a politician of the Vikar-ul-Mulk 
school, complains that Government has not so far announced on what lines 


the above University is to be run, or how long the Governor of Bengal will 


reside at Dacca each year ; adding that this raises the question whether Govern- 
ment intends redeeming its promises to safeguard the rights of (East Bengal) 
Musalmans, The latter point, adds the Chaudhwin Sadi, has already been 
settled, while the journalist referred to may depend upon hearing about the 
University also before long. Would the late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, it asks, 
have doubted Government’s: word merely because the Dacca University had not 


the 16th May 1912), says that the Aligarh Institute 
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been established in twinkling of an eye? In conclusion, it remarks that, if the 
Aligarh Institute Gazette is to be converted into a political paper, it should have 
no connection with the M. A.-QO. College. ; 


ae - ig. ne following is from the Panjabee 
aan Fg, Eee (Lahore), of the 23rd May 1912 :_— | 


“There is a growing feeling in the people of the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province that the latter should be re-united with the Punjab and should no longer 
be kept as a separate Muhammadan Province. The same reasons, more or less, that applied 
to the re-union of Eastern Bengal apply tothe re-union of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. And the additional reason is that during the last 11 years the districts have been 
settled and their further progress require closer and direct associations with the Punjab 
people. We are afraid the people will be disappointed to read the following from the: 
Empire of Calcutta :— 


“We learn that ‘the Government of India have informed certain signatories of a memorial praying for the 
re-transfer to the Punjab of the settled districts of the North-West Frontier Province, that Government see no 
reason to alter arrangements which were made after full consideration only some 10 years ago ", Evidently these 
principles do not apply to the North-East Frontier of Bengal, or to the arrangements made there considerably less 
than 10 years ago ! 


“The last remark of our contemporary is pithy and telling. It is difficult to see in 
what respect the principles of re-union differ between East Bengal and the North-West 
Frontier Province. We hope that this reply is not final and that the troubles created by 
dacoities will enable the Government of India to reconsider the question on another and 
early opportunity,” ; 


16. The following is from the Tribune 


Rumoured transfer of the Saharan- ‘ ‘ 
pur district to the Punjab. (Lahore), of the 21st May 1912 ;:— 


“ We do not known whether there is any truth in the rumour which appears in some 
of the Calcutta papers that the Saharanpur District will be transferred to the Punjab to 
compensate for the slice of the Delhi enclave pared away from the Punjab. The only reason 
for which we are inclined to give this rumour any credence is that the proposed arrangement 
will provide the Punjab Government with a separate hill station. If there is any truth in 
the revival of the rumour that the Punjab Government is to be ousted fron Simla we 
think it is time that that Government made an attempt to assert itself. Its meekness and 
docility have done it great harm. First the Frontier Province was taken away, then followed 
the Delhi enclave and now it is said to be Simla though the report is contradicted by the 
Pioneer. The one substantial compensation to the Punjab would be the amalgamation of 
Sind with this Province, but nothing has been heard on this subject after the newspaper 
agitation which seems to have fizzled out.” | 


IlI.—Native STATEs. 


17. The following is from the Observer 
(Lahore), of the 18th May 1912 :— 


“ His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner is known as an enlightened ruler, free 
from racial and religious prejudices. A small proportion of the population of the State are 
Musalmans, the rest betng all Hindus; but the relations between the two have generally 
been of a most cordial character. A correspondent, however, sends up reports which, if true, 
show clearly that anti-Muslim influences are being introduced even in Bikaner. It appears 
that abuut a year and-a-half ago, an ox was beaten so cruelly by some person or persons 
in the village of Choru that it died from the effects of the injuries. The State Police, most 
of them Hindus, did their best to trace the culprits) Many Musalmans were thrown into 
jail merely on suspicion, though the place in which the injured ox was found was inhabited 
by Hindus as well as by Muslims and in spite of the fact that the Hindus, as the blows 
showered on oxen found eating wheat out of the Hindu grain-sellers’ stores will show, seldom 
hesitate to punish offending oxen. Rewards were offered for the arrest of the culprit, but 
without avail. In March last the Maharaja, in the course of his tour, visited Choru and 
sent for the Musalmans. His Highness accused the Muslims of having killed the ox, told 
them to produce the offender within a month and threatened them in defaylt with a 
monthly fine of Rs. 300 dating from the death of the ox. The Maharaja reminded the 
Musalmans that they were treated on an equal footing in his State with the Hindus and 
enjoyed full religious liberty. His Highness further told the Muslims that the Hindus 
were subjected to degrading disabilities in Muslim Native States; that they were not 
allawed to sound their gongs for religious worship, and had their feet cut if they slept with 
their lower extremities facing the Kiblah. After repeating these myths, His Highness 
accused his Muslim subjects of having become unruly and demanded a speedy discovery — 
of the ‘murderer’ of the ox. The Musalmans did their best to find out the culprit, but 
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they were as unsuccessful as the Police. On the expiry ofa month after the visit of the 
Maharaja, the Tahsildar of Chora reported that the culprit had not yet been run to earth. 
The Darbar thereupon ordered that a fine at the monthly rate of Rs. 300 should be levied 
upon the Musalmans from the date of the death of the ox. It need hardly be stated that 
Bikaner is in the grip of a famine and that the poor Musalmans are unable to pay a fine 
of Rs. 6,000. Moreover, even if it be just to punish a whole elass for the offeuce of an 
individual, it should be first proved that the culprit was really a Muslim. And even if he 
were @ Musalman, it does not necessarily follow that the Muhammadans should be successful 
where the State Police with their vast powers have failed. The result of this order has beea 
that many Musalmans have fled from the village and others are making preparations to leave. 
But it cannot be expected that all the Muslims, numbering about 4,000 out of a population 
of 16,000, will be able to abandon their hearths and homes. Some of them are heing insti- 
gated to name & particular person who is in the bad books of the authorities. Who knows 
that they may try to save their skins by falling into the trap ? 


“We do not vouch for the truth of the above story as sent to us by a correspondent 
who happened to visit Choru.” 


The paper then proceeds to give details of another Choru case which is 
alleged to have resulted in the unrighteous expulsion from the State of a Muham- 
madan named Qazi Zikr-ud-din ; and concludes with the following rema:ks :— 


“The accounts speak for themselves and if true, they show that the poor Musalmans 
of Bikaner are subjected to indignities and troubles at the hands of State officials. Tho 
mere fact that such complaints should have arisen in Bikaner is very deplorable. Will 
not His Highness order a thorongh and impartial investigation into the complaints and 
pour balin over the lacerated feelings of his Musalman subjects ? ” 


tli stein te Windle Wake 18. The following is from the Observer 
oe (Lahore), of the 22nd May 1912 :— 


“The VPakil quotes facts and figures giving the proportion of Muslim. employees 
in the different departments of the public service in Kashmir, which ought to set the 
Maharaja athinking Though forming ninety per cent. of His Highness’ subjects, Musal- 
mans are stated to form a microscopic minority in the Oidice of the Maharaja himself and 
in that of the Chief Minister. The Judicial Department of Kashmir, the Sessions Judge, 
all the Subd-Judges, two of the Munsifs and the Public Prosecutor are Hindus, while there 
is only one Muslim Munsif, a Muhammadan Sub-Registrar and a Musalman Judge of Small 
Cause Court. There is not a single Muslim Judge to settle eases pertaining te Muhamma- 
dan Law, and Muslim employees of even old standing are being dismissed from the office 
of the High Court. As for Jammu, it has one Sessions Judye, three Sab-Judges three 
Munsifs, two Public Prosecutors and two Sub-Registrars, But not one of these high 
officials is a Muhammadan, the Muslim element being kept at arm’s length in that Province; 
so that there is not even a Reader or Superintendent of Office. Moreover, Judges of the 
High Courts in both Kashmir and Jammu are Hindus. Tne most extravagant apologist 
of Hindu rule in Kashmir cannot defend these things on the seere of justice or fairplay. 
To say that the Musalmans of Kashmir are not educated enough to fill high posts is merel 
begging the question, When they are denied the educational facilities granted to the 
Hindus, how can they be expected to come abreast of the Hindus? Moreover, when most 
of the Hindu high officials in the service of the Maharaja are British subjects, cannot the 
Darbar import British Indian Muhammadans to redress the balance? We understand 
that it is now proposed to increase the uumber of high judicial posts ia the State. Lat us 


hope that in selecting incumbents for the new posts an effort will be made to do justice to the 
Musaimans,” 


V.—NativE Societies AND Reticious MaAtTTsrs. 


19. The Indar (Lahore), of the 17th May 1912, published an article 
headed “ The mission of the Arya Samaj and univer- 
sal peace—ILiI.” In continuation of its previous 
remarks on the subject (vide paragraph 15 of Selec- 


The Arya Samaj and Muham- 
lans. 


tions No. 18) the paper says that the existing estrangement between Muham- 


6 


madans and the Arya Samaj is ascribable to Chapter XLV of the Satyarth 
Parkash now in circulation. After observing that this part of the book is 
calculated to lacerate the hearts of Musalmans, it complains that the criticism 


passed ia it on the Quran and the believers therein is an offensive collection of 


foolish abuse and nonsensical absurdities. Next it endeavours to substantiate 
this assertion by quoting and ridiculing some passages from the book, and says 
that the extracts should show what sort of justice “ the Mithyartha Parkash” has 
done to Muhammadans and their scriptures. Still more severe and disgusting, 
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it adds, is the criticism indulged in regarding the Prophet, with the result that 
the aforesaid chapter in the book under reference has proved greatly instru. 
mental in parting Musalmans and the Arya Samaj. The estrangement is also 
due to the shuddhi movement, which is of a political character and which ig 
clearly meant by the Arya Samaj to increase the political strength of Hindus. 


Arya papers have been saying that the Hindu community, being threatened 


with death, requires the aforesaid movement to keep it alive. Besides, what 
meaning can there be in “ purifying’” Muhammadans, who do not worship idols 
and are nut, therefore, an “unclean” people ? It is Hindus who stand in need 
of “ purification,” seeing that, according to Swami Dayanand, they are steeped 
in “ the depravity of idol worship.” ‘The paper then goes on to say that the 
launching of the above movement in the name of religion to end “the national 
existence” of Muhammadans had: the effect of placing them on their guard and 
holding themselves aloof from Arya Samajists. For some time the latter “ kept 
this political weapon covered with the cloth of religion, but this cloth was so 
thin ”’ that the cat was soon out of the bag. Upon this they openly attached 
this propaganda to the National Congress. It is no offence for a movement to be 
political in character, adds the Indar, but it is deeeitful to run political pro- 
paganda in the name of religion. Next the paper expresses the opinion that, 
in order to save the Arya Samaj, it is highly necessary that a line should be 
drawn between that body and the shuddhs movement, and that every Arya 
taking part in it should be expelled from the Samaj, and every Samaj actively 
interesting itself therein should be disaffiliated from the Pratinidhi Sabha. This, 
it asserts, would effect considerable improvement in the relations between Aryas 


and Muhammadans, 


20.. The Jhang Siul (Shang), of the 18th May 1912, publishes 4 note 
headed “ White ants.”” For the past five thou- 
sand (!) years, says the paper, the Hindu commu- 
nity has been attacked ty these arts, 7.e.. Musalmans and Christians, who 
convert a large number of Hindus every day. After remarking that the follow- 
ers of Hinduism care nothing for this, it writes “Let alone Muhammadans 
who, during their reign, parted lakhs of Hindus from their co-religionists at the 
point of the sword, look at Christians, who have been smiting with a sugared’ 
knife, which Hindus gladly drive into their own breasts !’’ Next the paper 
publishes a statement to show the increase effected in the number of Christians 
in India during the last decade. Continuirg, it quotes an extract from the 
Arya Gazette, which says that, if Christians continue increasing at the present 
pace, the whole country will one day embrace Christianity. The Gazette also 
ealls upon the people concerned to save the Hindu community from the great 
danger with which it is threatened. Commenting on the quotation the Jhang 
Sial says that the Arva Samaj alone can avert this danger, and that Hindus are 
too shameless to be affected by the same. 


21. .The Parkash (Lahore), of the 14th May 1912, hasan article headed. 
‘Failure of the Christian Mission in India: Sen- 
sational reports by a Christian Committee.” The 
Christian Mission, it says, has now been working in India for a long time, 
during which it has been supported by the might, not only of religion, but also 
of the sceptre. There can be no doubt, it adds, that’ Government follows a 
policy of religious neutrality in this country, and has always held the scales 
even in connection with all conflicts of faiths. It cannot. be denied,. nevertheless, 
that a portion of the cost of the Christian Mission in India is found by the 
Government exchequer. After remarking that this money comes out of the 
pockets chiefly of Hindus and Musalmans, the paper says that the fact of Gov- 
ernment being Christian also exercises a, powerful influence. on the minds of 
innumerable persons, and that numerous low-class people, who change their 
religious convictions in order to raise their worldly position, cannot but succumb 
to this influence. Proceeding, it observes that “ the doors of higher castes have 
almost been closed in the face of Christianity,”’ and that Christian Missionaries 
have now began to work among lower classes. They undoubtedly deserve 
praise for this noble work, still one cannot ignore the fact that they have taken 


~ Christianity and Hinduism. 


Christian Missions in India. 
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it up (only) in their despair of securing high-caste converts. And, as their work 
is being gradually confined to the lower classes alone, the Christian Mission’s 
standard of morality (lit. of moral condition) is (also) being lowered. In support 
of this assertion it quotes extracts from areport by a Committee which was 
recently appointed by the International Bible Students’ Association of America 
to ascertain what success had been achieved by Christianity in Japan, China, 
the Phillipine islands, and India. Commenting on the same it remarks that 
they show that, among other things, the failure of Christianity in India is 
ascribable to its defective teachings. | | 


22. Writing under the heading “ Return of destitute Indian pilgrims,’’ 

_ the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 15th May 1912, 

a oa and pilgrim- reports that a Bombay friend of the Editor's writes 
a a em to say that the British Consul concerned has 


informed the Government of Bombay that 1,000 Indian pilgrims are lying at 
Jeddah in a state of extreme destitution. After stating that last year also 413 
pilgrims returned to Bombay in similar circumstances, the paper remarks that 
it is highly undesirable that Indian pilgrims (to the Hedjaz) should every year 
cause trouble to the Government department concerned, as also to Muhammadans 
of Bombay, and that thousands of persons should suffer physical and mental dis- 
comfort, which injuriously affects their health and sometimes results even in loss of 
life. Afterobserving that tbis has the effect of lowering Islam and India in the 
estimation of “ others,”’ the paper states that only Mussalmans of means are 
required to undertake a pilgrimage (to the Hedjaz). It is, therefore, a matter of 
surprise that wlemas (in the country) should not prevent poor Mubammadans 
froin starting on the pilgrimage. : 


23. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 18th May 1912, publishes an article 
as headed “ The dignity of the Hindustan newspaper. 
rican May God save the Hindu community from such 
friends !’’ The paper says that it is through the conjugal fidelity of Hindu 
women that their community still remains, in spite of its having been subjected 
to unbearable oppression. If (Hindu) women also, it adds, had, like the men, 
favoured Western civilisation the Hindu religion would long have ceased to exist 
in India. Next it regrets that the Hindustan, which professes to be the only 
genuine organ of Hindus, should have advised Hindu women to part with con- 
jugal fidelity. Continuing, it reprints a note headed ‘separation from (her) 
husband for the good of her sisters,” in which the latter paper reports that an 
American lady has severed her connection with her husband in order to agitate 
for political rights for women. The Hindustan also prays that Indian women 
also may be fired with the same feelings for raising their sex as exist among 
their European and American sisters. Commenting on the extract the Editor 
condemns this “ shameful” conduct on the part of the paper named, and says 
that, although he is not opposed to female education, he can never tolerate that 
Hindu women should, like those of the West, divorce their husbands over trivial 
differences or should separate themselves from the latter in order to render 
imaginary public services, | 


24, The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 15th May 1912, has a note entitled 

Fe AMEN Serna “It is a difficult tale that 1 am telling.” The ques- 
ciationandthe Eurasian community, tiON, it says, has recently been raised whether Kura- 
sians also can become members of the Anglo-Indian 

Defence Association, Next it quotes an extract from the last number of the 
Indian Review in which a Mr. A. P. Smith replies to the question in the 
negative, and declares that Eurasians should cast in their lot with Indians, 
‘ Look at this narrow-mindedness in the English,” adds the paper: “ with what 
contempt they regard even their co-religionists !"" They neither allow Eurasians 
to sit at the same table with them nor will they have any ‘ personal” relations 
with the latter. They cannot bring themselves even to talk with Eurasians, 
who dare not, moreover, step into the former’s churches. Indeed, some (Anglo- 
Indians) have been so constituted by nature that they go mad at the mere sight 
of a non-European. Next the paper dwells on the Islamic spirit of equality, 
and enquires why, when Englishmen wish Eurasians to mix with Indians, should 
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they place them (Eurasians) over the children of the soil? Why, it further 
asks, have special rights been conferred on Eurasians, why are they treated with 
partiality in every. respect, and why have pasts been ear-marked for them in 
Government Departments ? Again, why has a Conference been . established. for 
their education ut a cost of 24 lakhs of pounds ? 


V IL.— LEGISLATION. 


oe 25. The following is from the Punjabee 
a (Lahore), of the 16th May 1912 :— | 


“The Government of India have given permission to the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy to 
introduce a private Bill for the better protection of unprotected women and minor girls, 
The nature and scope of the Bill are not known at present, but every publicist in India 
knows that the position of women and girls at present is greatly exposed throughout India. 
Although Hindu tradition and civilisation have, wherever they are understood and practised, 
. secured almost a reverential place for women, yet owing to the degradation of the people, 
theit ignorance and changes in the social ideals, women are treated generally in an inhuman - 
manner—particularly among the lower orders. Yet these form the bulk of the population 
and no rational being can deny that they need better protection. Moreover, Islamic culture 
and methods of life have introduced almost a vulgar jdeal of the aims and purposes of 
women and nowhere is woman the greater sufferer than in the Punjab and Eastern Bengal— 
two places of Muhammadan domination. Offeuces against women are so numerous in these 
provinces, that one shudders to think of the consequences of removing Purdah restrictions 
in these places. Still it is doubtful if mere legislation will do much without the general 
elevation of the masses, their education and recognisation of higher social ideals. Women 
are practically sold and bought from man to man.and they are outraged with impunity. 
Nowhere is legislation more urgently required than in these provinces. Nevertheless we 
cannot express an opinion in the absence of details and hope that the Bill may be acceptable 
in every way.” , 


Writing on the'same subject the Tribune (Lahore), of the 16th May 1912: 
has the following :— 


“ While awaiting the details of the Bill which will be introduced by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Dadabhoy for the protection of minor girls we feel confident that it will be heartily 
supported throughout the country. If Mr.. Dadabhoy succeeds in getting his Bill passed 
the importance of the service that he will have rendered to the country can scarcely be 
exaggerated. The element of doubt consists in the attitude of Local Governments and that 
section of the orthodox community which persists in defending immoral customs in the name 
of religion. It may be remembered that Sir George Clarke who has so boldly and so 
successfully grappled with the evil of gambling on the turf failed to suppress the dedication 
of murlis because he found himself opposed by some persons whose names were not disclosed. 
It is an outrage on the Hindu religion to say that it sanctions immoral practices, though it is 
equally undeniable that some of the most important places of Hindu pilgrimage are hotbeds 
of vice and immorality. Public opinion should whole-heartedly support any measure for 


the protection of minor girls and against their dedication to a life of shame in the name 
of religion.” 3 


26. The following is from the TZribune 
(Lahore), of the 23rd May 1912 :— 


“The period of three years for which Councillors were elected and nominated to the 
various Legislative Councils under the new Act will terminate about the end of this year 
when fresh elections and nominations will have to be made. Meanwhile it is understood 
that a sub-committee of the Governor-General’s Executive Council is engaged in revising 
the regulations. No hope however need be entertained that any considerable or important 
modifications ‘will be made in the existing regulations as it has been already given out that 
no great changes will be made. Changes are badly needed in the regulations of the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils. In the Punjab specially the existing arrangements are most 
unsatisfactory. The important Hindu community is practically unrepresented as are several 
other important interests, while intelligence, culture and capacity are severely left out in 
the cold. Is there any likelihood that the Punjab regulations will be so revised as to admit 
of a better representation in future and to raise the dignity and influence of the Council ? 
We notice that conferences are being held in Bengal with the sanction of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, for considering the regulations, A conference of landholders met at Government 
House, Darjeeling, and its deliberations will be subsequently brought forward in the Provincial 
Legislative Council. In the Punjab the Local Government has not as yet consulted any 
public body nor has any such body taken the initiative in the matter or made any representa- 
tion to the Government. There is yet time to arrange for a conference whose recommenda- 
tions may be afterwards brought before the Legislative Council.” 


Revision of Council Regulations. 
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VII.—GexrkaL ADMINISTRATION. — 
(a)—Judicial. 


97, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 16th May 1912, has an article headed 

| ‘* The doors of pleadership shut in the faceof Muham- 

Restricting — — of legal ~madans.” After remarking that Musalmans have 
meus ies set fallen on strangely evil days, the paper complains 
that if they remain illiterate in the belief that their inborn loyalty will prompt. 
Government to supply their wants, they are told by the latter to acquire ability 
and that it does not want loyal blockheads. In the event, however, of their 
acquiring ability they are given to understand that’ ‘they will be appreciated 


(only) if they surpass others in this respect. But if they bow their heads to 


this order also and prepare themselves for the competition, they are discouraged 


by being treated with contemptuous indifference. The paper then goes on to: 


say that it had long been felt that the number of Mubammadan lawyers in the 
Punjab. was insufficient to supply the legal wants of their hae ras in the 
province. Musalman youths, therefore, took to legal education, and, if obstacles 


had not been thrown in their way, the above want would have been supplied’ 
at no distant time. The Chief Court has now issued a circular letter restricting the 


number of pleaders (to be annually enrolled by it) on some administrative grounds, 
which its learned judges alone can fully understand. It is'not a matter of concern 
to these officers that this may lead to there being not a single Muhammadan among 
the thirty successful candidates to be enrolled in the year 1914. The paper 
cannot refrain from saying that the Chief Court has dealt very harshly with the. 
entire population of the Punjab in general, and with the Muhammadan section 
thereof in particular. Several of the Panjabi students of the Aligarh College, 
it adds, obtain the LL.B. degrees of the Allahabad University or pass the 
Vakil’s examination prescribed by the Allahabad High Court. They have hitherto 
been. allowed to ‘practise in the Punjab after undergoing a special test ; but the 
letter in question makes this impossible in the future. This means that, hence- 
forth, such students should regard themselves as exiles from their native province, 
so far as practising at the bar is concerned. Next the Zamindar summarises a 
memorial which ‘the law students of the Aligarh have submitted to the Punjab 
Chief Court on the subject, and enquires whether His Honour Sir Louis Dane 
will look into the matter and remove a great hardship. — 


28. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 14th May 1912, has an article headed 
“The quintessence of British gentlemanliness.” 
Every one desirous of knowing the secret of Eng- 
land’s present greatness, it says, should carefully read the article which. Mr. C. 
Arnold has recently published in his paper, the Burma Critic, under the heading 
“ British justice murdered.” The writer deals with “the shameful Tennasarim 
case’ and is in defence of the unfortunate and destitute Muhammadan family 
concerned. So long, adds the paper, as there exist Englishmen of Mr. Arnold’s 
independence of opinion and sense of justice and truthfulness there can be no 
fear of the greatness of England passing away. After remarking that the jour- 
nalist named has laid Indians in general and. Muhammadans in particular under 


The Tennasarim case. . 


a deep debt of gratitute, it observes that, if other Anglo-Indian papers also were. 
to follow in the footsteps of the Burma Critic, the life of British rule in India’ 


would be extended by 500 years. Next it urges the Imperial Government to 


look into the case and inflict exemplary punishment on those officers who made’ 


an invidious distinction between whites and blacks (in connection therewith.) 


(d)—-Education. 


ee vee 29. The followi is from the Obse: - 
Ed Ing is Irom 8éroer 
aes laa (Lahore), of the 15th May. 1913 :— | 

° 3 ® . | 


b District Boards in the Punjab were formerly required to spend at least 25 per: cent. 


of their revenues on education. This standard has been’ abo ished, and although it 


may be perfectly true that the standard was never enforced, the decrease in expenditure 
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of the boards in the Lahore, Jullundur and Rawalpindi Divisions, which has followed in 
the track of this abolition, is very significant. No amount of quibbling can disguise the 
fact that the smaller expenditure on education is partly due to this fact ; while the increasing: 
tendency of the Punjab Education Department to provide a smaller and smaller share of 
the expenditure on secondary and higher education is also an important factor in this 
connection. Fees are being raised in such a way as to prevent poor people from attending 
secondary and higher education and make it a luxury for the rich alone. Even in a wealthy 
couutry like England it is estimated that at least a half of the genius of the nation belongs 
to the poor. How large then should be the proportion in an essentially poor country like 
India? All British economists of standing advocate the provision of far greater facilities 
for the education of the poor io England. But here it is expected that those who acquire 
secondary and higher education must materially pay for it. 


___ “ As for technical education, it is in as bad a state as it could be. Strictly speaking 
the Lyallpur Agricultural College is~ not a technical institution, And even though it be 
regarded as such and may have received high praise from experts, what the laity know is 
the fact that very few students are prepared to utilise it. Beside the Agricultural College, 


there is not one Technical College in the Punjab, the proposed Engineering College at Rasul 
being still in the course of construction. : 


“The want of a carefully prepared scheme by the Education Department has also 
stood a great deal in the way of extending education. For the last few years the Education 
Department has been unable to expend even the small amounts allotted to it for distribution 
and the spectacle has been witnessed of the Punjab lagging year by year behind other 
Provinces in. education, The Local Government and the Education Department should 
now fully realise the situation. May we hope that earnest efforts will henceforth be made 
to make up for lost time and bring the Punjab abreast of the best educationally advanced 
provinces in India? If His Honour Sir Louis Dane and the Hon’ble Mr. Godley leave 


such a legacy behind them, they will earn the gratitude of even generations yet unborn 
in the Punjab.” | 


(A)— Miscellaneous. 


80. The Jhang Stal (Jhang), of the 18th May 1912, has a note headed 
: | “ Haughtiness of Europeans.” Adverting to the 
a of Indians by Earo- assault which a European military officer in 
ss : Hyderabad (Sind) is said to have recently committed 
on a local Indian Barrister. (vide paragraph 45 of Selections No. 19), the paper 
regrets that some European officers should wantonly ill-treat respectable Indians, 
and that some such incident should be reported every week from one or another 
part of the country. There is a great fear, it adds, of these occurrences prejudic- 
ing. the children of the soil against the entire European community. Next 
it.expresses the opinion that, so long as offending Europeans are not strongly 
reprimanded by Government or (di¢. and) are not severely punished on their 
being found guilty in court, it is impossible for those European officers, who 
take pride in ill-treating Indians, to mend their ways. 


31. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 15th May 1912, publishes an article 

rn headed “ Security from the Vakil.” (District) Magis- 
abtin ceaouh aides trates, says the. paper, are invested with “the 
powers’’ of interpreting the Press Act of 1910. They, however, exercise these 
powers in such an arbitrary spirit as characterises, perhaps, the Czar of Russia 
alone. -The palace of the greatness of the British Government rests on the 
foundations of justice, liberty, and* equality, and this is why the people 
wish to carry their hearts’ feelings to this palace through the press. But the 
gate-keeper, viz., the (District) Magistrate, strips them of their clothes, makes 
them wear (only) a loin cloth, and gags them at the same time ; so that they may 
neither reach the (Royal) court nor raise an outcry from a distance.. The cup 
of the severities to which some (District) Magistrates in the Punjab have—by 
putting their own interpretation, which even the Chief Court cannot revise, on 
the Press Act—recently presented to (Ji¢. subjected) Urdu Journalism (in _ this 
province), has been filled to the brim. It is, therefore, high time that all Urdu 
Journalists joined hands and submitted a representation to enquire from Govern- 
ment whether it desires native papers to live an independent existence. 
Jn the event of the reply to. this question being in the negative, Government 
should be asked to issue a circular letter to the effect that all papers voicing the 
peoples’ feelings in an independent manner should cease publication. As it is, 
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Government ' follows .the “impossible” -policy of élaiming: that: the press in India 
s free, and-at:the same time..of ; keeping .no ;eye ,on ‘the ‘gonduet of (District) 
Magistrates, ‘for which . poor journalists have to suffer/in: the: form of furnishing 
heavy -securities. After ‘remarking that this _ policy does not .become :Great 
Britain’s representatives (in India), the Editor says that Government: has cer- 
tainly made “‘ us-” free, ; but that its agents, t.c., (District) Magistrates, treat 
“ys” like criminal tribes ; feeling angry with “us”’ at every tarn.and demanding 
securities from “us” at every step. The ‘Proprietors and Editors of Anglo- 


Indian -papers .are treated ,in .a way .which perhaps engenders feelings of envy. 


‘n the minds even of Rajas .and Nawabs. Native pressmen, however, are 
(treated ).-worse than coolies and.criminals.; while-their ability, their respectability 
their, vigorous writing, their championship of truth, and: their : true :loyalty ; to 
Government .are all (regarded as) reprehensible and lay them open -to .a 
demand for security. Next,the paper refers to the recent demand of.secyrity 
from the Rose Bazar Steam Press, Amritsar, and goes -on;:to say .that 18. years 
ago the late Shaikh Ghulam Muhammad began to issue the Vakel: from; that press 
in order to serve Government and his community. As. long.as he lived, it adds, 
he neither printed ,at his press any book contravening: the law, nor did: he.allow 
objectionable articles to appear in his paper. .When, however, on his-recent. death, 
the new publisher filed a declaration, he was required by the (District) Magistrate 
to furnish a security of Rs.,1,090. . ‘This amount has been deposited by the. father 
of the late Shaikh Ghulam Muhammad who sacrificed his valuable life for his 
country and community, #.e., in a way for Government. ;The Shaikh’s.resyard. for 
the services rendered by him to his country, community, and Government is : that 
the last named has harrowed his spirit by demanding security from his father in 
respect of his only spiritual child, viz., the Vukil press. It would have been a 
different thing if the demand had been lawful ; but the worst of it is that (District) 
Magistrates in the Punjab are determined to act in contravention of the provi- 
sions of the Press Act, listening to (remonstances from) no one in the matter.. 
The Fakil press has been in existence for the past quarter of a caatury ; and, under 
section 3 (2) of the suid Act, the District Magistrate had no power to demand 
security from it. After contending that the Local Government alone could have 
made the demand, the Editor remarks that, wnen the Press Act was on the Legis- 
lative anvil, the general impression in regard to it was that it aimed only at 
patting down seditious writings. In these days of peace, however, District 

agistrates have converted it into a means of emptying the pockets of poor 
journalists, This can make no substantial addition to Government’s exchequer : 
all that it can do is to close the mouths of the people for..some: time just. as, the 
Inquisition did in Spain. This Act is a dangerous weapon in the hands.of. short- 
sighted and ignorant-of-Urdu (District) Magistrates, with which they - can - attack 
journalists at all times. They cannot inflict a fine of more than Rs. «1,000. even 
in ‘the most serious criminal cases, but the Press Act empowers them to:demand 
a security of Rs. 2,000 from an unfortunate journalist for the sole offence, of 
removing from. one district to another (the reference is to. the demand of. security 
from the Diab Press), Can. there be a severer hardship for ‘those.unfortunate 
interpreters of ill-starred :people, .eiz., the Editors of the. newspapers? -‘The 
press in question has been.called upon: to. furnish security perhaps: because it 
issues the: Vakil newspaper, the greatest offence of which can be that it has been 
sympathising with Tripoli, Morocco, and Persia, and has. been acquainting Gov- 
ernment with the real feelings of Indian Muhammadans (regarding. the recent 
happenings in these. countries). But all sensible. Kaglishmen must,haye come to 

now by this'time. that it is natural for the said Musalmans to feel sympathy 
for their co-religionists out of India, and that this instinct cannot be suppressed by 
demands of security, or by imprisonment or hanging. ~The right way to cope 
with the situation consists’ in changing the Imperial policy jn. relation | to the 
Muslim world. If the Liberal Government were to exert itself to protect (the) 
Islamic Kingdoms (concerned } against the gross oppression which. Russia, Italy, 
and France have. been practising on, them in pursuance of g policy of aggression, 
and if.it were.to sincerely make up its mind to end:the. destruction which “these 
teh Rate al have been working, the shedding of rivers of blood in Morocco, 

Tipoli, and-Mashed would forthwith be stopped ; while the Muslim press (in 

ndia) would cease publishing the sort of articles which hdve’ been prompting 
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(District) Magistrates to demand security (from its members) and have been cau sing’ 
the Local Governments to conduct themselves ina childish way. “Hf; however, 
the disease continues and the Doctors also continue to be men like (District) 
Magistrates in the Pugjab. ..... the patient will have te most sorrowfully 
exclaim with. the poet ‘ you cannot cure me and I cannot be cured.’” It is possible 
for him to entertain feelings of love for “‘the world’s Messiah, 4.e, the Imperial} 
Government,” but he cannot make himself a'slave even of the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s foolish friends, viz., District Magistrates. The doings of some short-sighted 
officers have caused among the people the complaint that British Officers (in India) 
are not now as high-souled and broad-minded asthey used to be 20 or 25 years ago, 
Perfect liberty of writing and speech is an invaluable blessing of British rule; but. 
some. foolish officers wish to put down this liberty, and are trying to muzzle 
the people before: they open their lips. The Editor reyards such tyrannical 
doings by these officers as highly injurious for the British Government, to which 
he is loyal in the extreme. Noseditious paper is now published in the country, and 
there is consequently no special necessity for enforcing the Press Act of 1910. 
This piece of legislation should now be consigned “to the Almirahs containing 
those antiquated (di#. decayed) laws which have died a natural death owing to 
their having been suitable (only) for-a barbarous Government.” 


32. The Observer (Lahore), of the 18th May 1912, publishes an article 
on the case of one Lala Chaman Lal, a Superinten- 
dent in the Office of the Accountant-General, Punjab, 
who is alleged to have been superseded bya Mr. 
Clark of the Local Fund Branch. According to the Observer this case is 
typical of the want of observance of any proper principle in settling the question 
of promotion in this office. 


The Office of the: Accountant- 
General, Punjab. 


‘ 


33. The following is from the Observer 


eines (Lahore), of the 18th May 1912 :— 


“ The vituperative writings of a section of the press, have, in spite of ourselves, 
compelled us to find room in another column for a letter on the case of the Khan of Hoti, 
the first. of a series of communications which explain facts and clearly show that Sir George 
Roos-Keppel had no hand in the legal proceedings started agains: the Khan of Hoti. All 
right-thinking minds will have every sympathy with the latter in his troubles and we cannot 
bat congratulate him on his coming honourably out of an awkward predicament. That, 
however, has nothing to do with the other point, we mean the guilt or innocence of the 
Chief Commissioner of the Frontier Province. As our well-informed correspondent proves, 
Sir George had no connection with the case and the usual legal: routine was followed, with 
the results of which the public is so well aware. But any stick,is good enough with which 
to beat the friend of the Muslim community, and the representative organs of our Hindu 
fellow countrymen who moved heaven and earth to get the Partition of Bengal annulled, 
because the partition promised to free the Muhammadans from Hindu thraldom, who are 
now vehemently declaiming against the establishment of a University at Dicca as such an 
institution may benefit the Musalmans, who are violeatly denounciug Lord Hardinge for the 
idea of appointing a special educational officer. for Existern Bengal to secure contiouity in 
the educational activity of the Muslim population ia the eastern districts of Bengal, these 
representative organs. could not brook the hateful notion ofan Islamia College being started 
at Peshawar.and their Musalman neighbours being helped by the power—that-be in their 
endeavours to improve their lot. Sir George's sole offence is that he is working out a scheme 
to enable one section of His Imperial M westy’s subjects, that has lagged behind in the race 
of life, to.come ‘ abreast of the times and'to take advantage of the educational programme of 
the Government: which has: proved of such incalculable good to the Hindus. For this he is a 
sore in the eyes of these ‘ patriots,’ who bave pounced upon a flimsy and false pretext to abuse 
and vilify the originator of the scheme of the Peshawar Islamia College. His name has been 
dragged in the mire of abusive criticism and under the guise of defending in lividual rights, 
these worthies are indulging in wanton abuse of the Chief Commissioner. But it is to be 
trusted that the attempt will deceive no one. Seated on the bed-rock of fact Sir George 
may treat with deserved contempt the base effusions of envious slanderers and persevere in 
the course of wise and generous statesmanship which‘he has chalked out for himself. Wher 
his vilifiers will be dead.and forgotten, future generations will fondly’ cherish'his memory 
aud bless ‘his name for the beneficient. scheme that is to dispell the darkness of ignorance 
and superstition and radiate the light of learniog aud knowledge throughout the North+ 


. 


Western borders of India.” 
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The same paper in its issue of the 22nd May, publishes the following :— 


«We are not any great admirers of the way in which justice is sometimes administered 
in the Frontier Province. But after all things said, it is a Frontier Province and many 
things which will be looked upon with serious objection on this side of Attock are perhaps 
sanctioned by the system of law and regulation, a system which we may not look upon 
with much approval. When the recent sensational case of abduction against the Khan 
of Hoti was the subject of newspaper comments, we thought that perhaps this was another 
‘nstance of the kind where the administration of law is entrusted in the hands of inexperi- 
enced officers. It was chiefly for this reason that we did not take much interest in the 
case at the time. But latterly the view of the case as presented to the credulous Indian 
public by the Jingo press here, and by the agents of this press in the Honse of Commons 
in their interpellations, assumed rather a serious aspect, inasmuch as the contention is that 
this unfortunate case was the outcome of the motive for revenge by ‘Sir George Roos-Keppel 
and that because the Khan had refused to contribute towards the Islamia College. It was 
further implied by the conduct of these advocates of the -Khan’s grievances that undue 
official pressure was being exerted in the collection of funds for the College. As the 
honesty of our leaders ia the Frontier Province who were working at this scheme day and 
night, a scheme which we can safely assert is eminently meant for the regeneration of our 
community there, was at stake, we considered it our duty to make an independent enquiry 
into this matter, and the facts which we have been able to ascertain conclusively absolve 
Sir George of all blame. Indeed, the net result of our enquiries has proved to us clearly 
that after all this was the outcome of the heated imagination of the Hindu press; for whom 
an Islamia College at Peshawar and Government sympathy for it were too big a pill to 
quietly swallow, and that in this case of the Khan they have found an opportunity to pour 
out their poison by mercilessly distorting real facts or rather suppressing facts. From the 
facts in our possession we can safely assert that in the matter of this College Sir George 
is entirely free from all these unfounded and unjustified blames and slurs. In fact in the 
matter of subscriptions he has studiously stood apart, and has allowed the community to 
work out their salvation. Thereis no doubt that in this scheme of ours he has shown us 
his siacere, genuine, and broad-minded sympathy and has ever been ready to ungrudgingly 
give us sound and most valuable advice. -_He has shown that nobility of mind and that 
sincere anxiety for the well being of His Majesty’s subjects committed to his charge, which 
have been the distinguishing marks all through his administration. Beyond that he has 
done nothing and, as we tried to show in @ previous issue, he has been unjustifiably made 
the target of cruel attacks on the part of those who cannot cherish the idea of a scheme 
devised for the good of the Muslim, and who are striving hard to throttle it in its incipient 
stage. As regards this particular case, we see that the procedure of the Frontier courts 
has for once been strictly in accordance with the strict letter of law.” 


SIMLA : C, STEAD, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
the 25th May 1912, Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab: 


Punjab Govt, Branch Press, Simla—30*5-18—No, 14=107—H, 1; % 
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{ Confidential. } 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to Ist June 1912. 


CONTENTS. 


I.—Po.itios. 


(a) Foreigu= 


1. England and Turkey (Zamindar) 

9 The Turco-Italian war( Ditto ) 

3. Ditto ( Ditto ) 

4. The Islamic world (Curzon Gazette) 

§. The Turco-Italiaw war and England (T7rebune) 


() Home— 


. Bengali influence in Delhi (Ak/bar-t-’ Am) 
. Muhammadans and Government (Millat) 

. The Punjab partition (Observer) 

. Rights of Indian Muhammadans (Observer) 
. Punjab Musalmans (Panjabee) 

. Military economies ( Ditto ) 


Il.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F RONTIRE. 
Nil. 
III.—Nativg Sratezs. 
. Hyderabad affairs (Paisa Akhbar) 
1V.—KINE-KILLING. 
Nil. 
V.—Natrve Socretigs aND Reticiovs MaTrees. 


. The forthcoming Hindu conference (Hindustan) ... 
. The Zamindar and the Hon’ble Mian Muhammad 

Shafi (Chaudhwin Sad) ive 
. Degradation of women and Islam (Observer) ees 


VI.—LE&EGISLATION, 
Nil. 


VII.—Gewnerat ApMINISTRATION. 
(a) Judicial— 


16. Ministry of Justice (Panjabee) 


17. Complaint against the Assistant Cantonment Ma- 
gistrate, Secunderabad (Observer) . 


(6) Police— 


18. Complaint in connection with the quartering of 
Punitive Police in some villages in the Frontier 


Province (Afghan) 
19. Police torture in Calcutta (Panjabee) 
(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
20. Municipal taxation (Panjabee) 
(d) Education— 


Nil. 
(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
21. Provineial Settlements (Tribune) 
(f) Railways and Communications— 
Nil. 
Nil. 


(9) Postal matters— 


(h) Miscellaneous—~— 


22, The Khan of Hoti’s case (Panjab Advocate) 

23. Ditto (Afghan) 

24. _ Ditto (Akhbar-t-’ Am) 

25. Security from newspapers (Miillat) ‘i 

26. Security from the Vakil Press (Afghan and Civil 
and Military News) 

27. Experts for India (Tribune and Panjabee) ~ 

28. The os of Accountant-General, Punjab (Odser- 
ver 

29. The new ca 

30. ' 

31. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE Ist JUNE 1912. 


Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 


ee SS > Ce SSE =D Geese CEE nee eee 


ENGLISH. 


DAILY. 
Tribune . | Bihari Lal . 1,758 copies. 


TRI-WEEELY. 
Panjabee - | Lahore .. | Mul Chand ‘ 2,424 copies. 
BI-WEEKLY. 
Observer --- | Lahore Nizam-ud-din , 1,000 copies. 
Punjab Times and Frontier} Rawalpindi .| J. R. Thapur 200» 


News. 
WEEKLY. 


Arya Patrika - | Lahore . | Devi Chand ; 650 copies. 
Harbinger -} Do. .. | Darga Parshad _ 300 
Khalsa Advocate Amritsar . | Bahadur Singh 


FORTNIGHTLY. 


Jijnasu - | Lahore -. | Ishar Das 


MONTHLY. 


a Ee ci ice eT Nilay, 9 LOE SPEND I 


GhPPORS. 
_e 
. eas ee a 


D. A.-V. College Magazine ...| Lahore . | Saraswati Nath 1,000 copies. 


3 ¢ eg * 


Forman Christian College} fo, 
Notes.* 
Practical Medicine® e- | Delhi 


Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore 1° wa 30 700 copies. 


, 


Punjab Mission News «1 Do. Revd. Wigram 


Ravi -| Do. .| Mr. B. M. Jones wie 


at - - 
» 


Review of Religions” ‘+ | Kadian (Gurdaspur) ..| Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia, 
Qadian. 
Lahore ... | Dev Rattan one 


ah . a 2 > - 
ee oe ae 
. a ¥ " 


Science Grounded Religion... 


6S TT SE Or ac ee” 
- ” Atma nd ~~ 


Teacher ‘| Dinga (Gujrat) . | Kanhaya Singh 
URDU, 


¢ 


«4 a 7 on ty a * 
* RES ENG EE RI INE te NT 


DAILY. 


— 


Akhbbar-i-’Am - | Lahore Govind Sahai 630 copies. 


ws oe 
pesttihe” lPe Page 


Paisa Akhbar Do. .| Abdul Aziz 1,011 #9 


Watan Muhammad Insha Alla ... <0 


Zamindar Zatar Ali Khan, B.A. i 


BI-WEEKLY, 


‘| Amritsar ... | Abdal Aziz 1,970 copies. 
WEEKLY. 


Afghan 
Ahl-i-Hadis 


| Peshawar . | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies. 


Amritsar . | Sana-ulla ae. 
Ahluwalia Gazette 


Do. ... | Lehna Singh oes 
Al-Moia | 


Do. Mehraj-ud-din 


Army News Ludhiana Hira Lal & Co. " 1,300 cop ies, 


Arorbans Gazette Amritsar .. | Labh Singh - see 


Arya Gazette 
Badar 


(7 oteeceee 


Lahore ... | Bhowani Das -- 550 cop ies.. 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Sadiq 200 


* Not received during the month, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE Ist JUNE 1912—conTINUED. 


URDU—CONTINUED. 
WEEKLY—continued, 

Bharat 

Chaudhwin Sadi 

Civil and Military News 

Curzon Gazette 

Delhi Gazette* 

Hakim 

Haq 

Haq Pasand 

Hindu 

Hindnstan 

Indar 

Islam 

Jhang Sial 

Kapurthala Akhbar 

Loyal Gazette 

Lytton Gazette 

Milap* 

Millat 

Mister Gazette 

| Munir 

Musalman 

Nur 

Nur Afshan 

Paisa Akhbar 

Parkash 

Panjab Advocate 

Punjab Samachar - 


Rajput Gazette 


i-Hind, 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto 


Shanti 

Sialkot Paper 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
Tahzibeul-Nigwan 


Victoria Paper 


Municipal Gazette and Sada- 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... 


Locality. 


Jullundur 
Rawalpindi 
Ludhiana 
Yelhi 
Do. or 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi sie 
Amritsar 
Lahore 

Do, 

Do. 

No. 
Jhang 
Kapurthala 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lyallpur 
Lahore 

Do, 
Jhang 
Amritsar em 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Ludhiana ae 


: | Lahore 


Do. 
Mianwali 
Lahore 

Do. 

Do, 


Bahawalpur © 
Rewari 
Amritsar 
Rawalpindi 
Sialk ot 
Jhelum 
Lahore 


Sialkot 


: 


Name of Publisher. 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Haji Ahmad eo 
Saiyid Muhammad 
Mirza Hairat 

Sajjad Husain 

Yakub Ali 

Kasim Ali - 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 

Ram Saran Dutt 

Dharm Pal, B.A. 

Abdul! Latif 

Prabh Dyal 

Hamid Hasain 

Amar Singh 

Bulaki Das 

Jawahar Lal 

Shuja Ulla 

Ali Bakhsh 

Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-nlla 

Muhammad Yusaf 
Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 
Abdul Aziz 

Krishan 

Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal 

Thakur Sukhram Das 


Din Muhammad 


Maulvi Ata Ullah 

Safdar Hussain 

Rulia Ram 

Kishan Chand Mohan 
Todar Mal ove 
Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
Mumtaz Ali 

Gian Chand 


Circulation, 


1,325 copies. 
oe eee 
200° ,, 


P 9 


8,070 copies. 
200 copies, 

a,008 a 
155, 
200 

1,000 

1,500 copies. 
10 
200 1 


*Not received during the week, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINEN BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE Ist JUNE 1912—CONCLUDED. 


URDU—CONCLUDED. 
WEEKLY—concluded, 
Waqt 
Watan 
Zamindar 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachar*® 
Kam Dhenu 
Mohyal Gazette , 
MONTHLY. 
Arorbans Parkash® 
Arya Musafir 
Jauhar® 
Kakezai Social Reformer 
Makhzan 
Rafiq 
Sadhu 
Martand 
Raghbir Patrika 
Zaban® 
GURMUKHI. 


WEEKLY, 


-| Khalsa Sewak 


Punjab Reporter® 


Punjabi Sarma 


Locality. 


Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 


Lahore 
Ludhiana 
Kala, Jhelum District 


Lahore 
Jullundur 
Amritsar 
Lahore 
Delhi 


Lahore 


Amritsar 
Do. 


Lahore 


Name of Publisher. 


Ali Husain ve 


Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 
Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. 


Ram Chand 
Daulat Ram 


Mehta Sham Das 


Salig Ram 

Wazir Chand os 
Muhammad [smail Khan .. 
Fazl Din 

Abdul Kadir 

Charinji Lal 

Sheobart Lal 

Kanbya Lal 

Prab Dial 


Hamid Husain 


Jiwan Singh 
Ganda Singh 
Gian Chand 


Circulation, 


200 copies, 
1,800 ,, 
i ae 


300 copies, 


we 
250 ,, 


200 copies. 
1300 , 


1,000 copies, 


1,000 copies. 


* Not received during the week, 
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1. — PouiTics,. 
(a) — Ff, or eign. 


1, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 24th May 1912, has an article 
headed “ Alliance between Great Britain and Turkey. 
age oe Sen The desire for the above alliance, it says, which Las 


always been cherished by every Muhammadan, seems about to be fulfilled. It 


‘3 a matter for thankfulness, adds the paper, that Sir Edward Grey and his 
colleagues have at last realised the great truth that an alliance between England 
and Turkey can be the only guarantee of the maintenance of the world’s peace. 
Turkey is held in esteem and reverence by the entire Muslim world, and Muham- 
madans will regard as their friend any power having friendly relations with her. 
It would have been better if the aforesaid British Statesman had listened to the 
cries of Indian Musalmans at the very outset, so that the streams of bluod which 
have so far been shed. might have been spared. The cruel treatment which 
they have been according to Turkey since 1903 may perhaps have been justified 
by them on the (mistaken) ground that she can prove of no use to them on 
land. Now, however, when the Turks have made things hot for a great 
Enropean Power in a distant place like Tripoli and have, with their keen sword, 
pitted themselves against the whole world, the eyes of British Statesmen have 
been opened and they have come to realise that it is not disadvantageous to 
cultivate the friendship of Turkey. This is why the London Times, which 
used to pat Italv on the back till yesterday, has now begun to look angrily at 
her, while the D:ily Telegraph says that England, who is a Muslim power, 
cannot tolerate any curtailment of the Turkish influence, as, othterwise, she 
would hurt the feelings of the crores of her Muhammadan subjects. In conclusion, 
the paper remarks that nothing can please the Prophet’s followers better than 
an alliance between England and Turkey. 3 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 19th May 1912, has an article 
headed “ Worshippers at the Kaaba and the pujaris 
no of Somnat.” Some materialists, it says, ridiculed 
the prayers offered by the Islamic world at the commencement of the Turco- 
Italian war (for success to the Ottoman arms). Some Non-Muslim papers in 
India also imitated the example, while the Hindu press compared these prayers 


with the unavailing appeals offered by the pujarts of Somnat in connection with. 


Mahmud of Ghazni’s attack on that temple. The prayers of Musalmans, how- 
ever, came from the heart, and have not, therefore, failed to hit the mark. God 
prompted the Arabs to join forces with the Turks to fight Italy, and has made 
undrilled Arab fighters inflict crushing defeats on the trained Italian forces. He 
has heard the prayers of His Muhammadans and has wrought such wonders ‘in 
Tripoli (in favour of Turkey) as to open the eyes of materialists. The result is 
that not a few Non-Muslim papers of Europe and India have begun to openly 
acknowledge that the prayers of Muhammadans have proved efficacious. After 
requesting his co-religionists to continue praying to God (for victory to Turkey), 
the Editor quotes an extract from the Jhang Sial, which says that, although 
the war has now been in progress for over six months, the Italian forces have 
not been able to occupy even an inch of soil (in Tripoli), and that “this spirit 
(1) in the followers of [slam has proved to the world that Muhammadans are a 
living people and that the nation, which wishes to extirpate them, is itself about 
to disappear.” : 


3. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 19th May 1912, has an article headed 
an ar oe ee “Love of Ali out of spite against Mu’awiya.” It 
says that Italy has been bewildered at the rain of 
blows from shoes which has descended on her head in Tripoli, After remarking 
that she is now raising a commotion in different Seas in order to save her face, 
it states that recently she occupied Rhodes and some other small islands, and 
‘4s beside herself with joy at her success. The manner, however, it adds, in 
which European papers have conducted themselves on the occasion betokens 


am agreeable charge (in the policy which they have hitherto been following in 
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regard to the war). Apparently “the occupation of the above islands by Italy 

compromises the dignity of Turkey, but strangely enough European, especially 

English, newspapers, have branded Italy’s conduct as childish, and have been 

expressing sympathy with Turkey, although at the commencement of hostilities 
they “most zealously performed their saered duty of ridiculing and insulting 

Turkey over everything.” After quoting extracts from the Pioneer and the 
‘Civil and: Military Gazette in support of its assertion, the paper says that this 
 pudden change in the attitude of the noted: and leading Anglo-Indian journals 
'(mamed) needs to be considered with a little care, The fact of the matter is that 
‘the Italian occupation of Rhodes, &c., is a thorn in the side of those. European 
‘ powers which are opposed to the Triple Alliance. These powers can never tolerate 
‘that Italy should increase the centres of her naval power by taking possession, 
‘in Europe or Asia, of islands or of cities lying on the sea-coast. An addition 
to the naval strength of any of the parties to the Triple Alliance weakens. the 
‘power (on sea) of England and her allies. If. England has any rival, who is 
‘and can be a menace to her world-wide (naval) supremacy, it is Germany, who 
hag been investing crores of rupees in war-ships rita year with the sole thought 
‘of humiliating the English, and has allied itself to Italy only in the -hope of 
“being able to employ the Italian fleet against England in the Mediterranean Sea 
‘in the hour of need. It should, therefore, be evident that the Italian occupation 
“of Rhodes, &c., cannot be regarded ‘with equanimity by British statesmen. This 
‘is why English newspapers have been upset at the event and are taunting the 
‘Ttalians. They are indulging.in these taunts not because “the savage Turk” 
‘has suddenly been “ civilised,” but because they apprehend Italian aggression. 
*S At all events, we thank God for this change of tone (in them) to whatever 
‘eause it may be: due. The object of the Croil and Military Gazette and the 
- Pioneer is identical with ours.” They desire the permanence of, and honour for, 
‘Great. Britain, and so. do “ we.’ ‘The only difference is that while they desire 
that England should become illustrious. through Turkey and other Islamic 
Kingdoms loging in authority, “ we” wish that she should secure this grandeur 
by linking herself with the Islamic world. , 
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4, The Curzon Gazette (Delhi), of the 15th (received on the 28th) May 

i tinea. 1912, has an article headed ‘ Islam’s bloody robe.”’ 
It says that the Islamic world is in the throes of 
death: the whole of North Africa has been convulsed and the believers in the 
-Kalima have been involved in a calamity of which they cannot get rid ina 
hurry. The fire kindled in Tripoli has spread to Tunis, Algiers, Morocco, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Arabia, Turkey, Syria and China. If Muslim children and women 
are being butchered in Tripoli, Muhammadan ladies are weltering in (their own) 
blood in Tabrez and Fez also. Musalmans have at last been driven to self- 
defence, their old bravery has begun to revive in them, and they have come to 
prefer death to a life of disgrace, They have determined to wage a sanguinary 
war against their enemy, who wishes to make slaves of them and to exterminate 
their religion. The result of this determination may prove disastrous even for 
the other races of the world, and if the existing danger grows worse a ccllision 
between the East and the West is a certainty. (Indeed,) the present state of affairs 
does not deserve to be viewed with indifference, North Africa, which is full of 
warlike Arabs, is being convulsed and a movement has been revived which 
had been non-existent for centuries past. The said African Muhammadans 
are admitted to be brave and intrepid ; but no one could have dreamt that they 
would (ever) gather together under one flag, whereas this spectacle may now be 
‘witnessed (in Tripoli). God’s hand is visible behind the movement, which 
cannot, therefore, be put down by any human power. It has been deriving 
strength from certain favourable causes, and is spreading at a rapid pace. It has 
overspread the whole of North Africa, and is now making tor Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco. The paper then goes on to say that, in the coming conflict in Morocco, 
lakhs of Muhammadans will be killed by the French and that many children and 
oung women will be made orphans and widows respectively. Thousands of 
andsome young men, it adds, will meet death for the offence of defending their 
sacred land against France. All this bloodshed, which will harrow the spirits 
even of Cyrus, Halaku, Timur, and Nadir; is shortly to be witnessed in the 
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Muyhammadan world. The ‘Moroccans are not blind: they have long beer 
cognisant of the oppression which the French have been practising in Tunis and 
Algiers. It has been brought home to them that they cannot save their religion 
and country without making sacrifices. After remarking that they wish to die 
or kill the enemy, the Curzon Gazette remarks that the mosques and (other) 
places of worship in the Islamic world are being demolished, and that the honour 
of its denizens is being grossly assailed. If the aforesaid movement, it adds, 
continues gaining strength, there should be no doubt as to the safety of the 
honour, lives, and property of Muhammadans. Proceeding, it says that France, 
Italy, Germany, and Russia have come to an understanding to wipe Musalmans 
off the face of the earth. Next it remarks that the first two countries will 
find Morocco and Tripoli, respectively, very hard nuts to crack, and goes on. to 


ask Indian Muhammadans to remember their co-religioniste in other lands in. 


their prayers ; saying that God will listen to them and end the suffering of 
their brethren in faith. In conclusion, it prays God to stand by Muhammadans 
and to destroy their enemies. | | | oe ) 

: 5. The following is from the Tribune 
ae Tuelan war one Eeg- (Lahore), of the 29th May 1018 c— -°- 


“The sympathy that is felt for Turkey in the present war is not confined & 
Muhammadans but is practically world-wide. It is felt, however, that there is no justifica- 
dion for any other Power to violate the law of neutrality and it is impossible for any Power 
to intervene between the belligerents until they show themselves willing to come to terms. 
The Moslem League has made repéated representations to the British Government to 
intercede, but this is out of the question. The latest representation is about the extension 
of hostilities to the Dardanelles and other places and is addressed to the Secretary of States 


for India. Lord Crewe, while appreciating the motives of the representation, says he. 


cannot enter into a discussion of the policy of His Majesty’s Government or that: of the other 
Governments coucerned. He recommends Indian Moslems to observe strict neutrality. 
Moslem leaders are shrewd men and it is rather surprising that they do not yet realisé 
the utter futility of addressing remonstrances to the British Government against Italy’ 
Italy may be carrying on a wanton and unjustifiable war, but how does that concern England 
unless her interests are threatened? To expect that England will take the quixotic course 


of rushing to the help of Turkey is to expect a. miracle, and miracles, in: the words of 


Matthew Arnold, do not happen, at least in this material age.” 
_ (6) — Home. 


6. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 20th May 1912, has an article 
Bengali influence in Delhi headed ‘‘ The question of .Bengali influence in 
oe Delhi.” After praising Bengalis for their manifold 

excellences of head and heart, the paper says that a noted Bengali has made 
the suggestion that at least one lakh of persons of his nationality should settle 
in Delhi and spread Bengali influence all over Northern India. He adds that 
they should have marital and all other social relations with their co-religionists 
of that place and that one hundred thousand Bengalis should also take up their 
residence in Ranchi and [atna, the same number migrating to Dibrugarh (and) 
Gohatti. He opines that Bengalis would thereby spread to all parts of India, 
and that the Government of. India would not escape Bengali influence even at 
Delhi. After remarking that he has not taken linguistic difficulties into 
account, the paper says that the Hindus and Muhammadans of other provinces 
also may profit by the suggestion. This would widen the circle of every brother- 
hood and place the formation of an Indian nation on strong foundations. Not 
only: political, but even social, moral, material, and spiritual benefits are certain 
to accrue from the adoption of the proposal. | — 


7. The Millat (Lahore), of the 17th May 1912, says that some Muagal- 
mans have come to think that their co-religionists 
should display severity in demanding. (sakhti se 
mingne chahien) their rights from Government. The idea, it adds, has gainéd 
such strength in some quarters that no ear is lent to any argument or 
advice. Their religion, however, forbids Muhammadans to agitate and to’ trans- 
gress the bounds of moderation. They should continue to ask for their rights in 
a respectful manner. ce sii Bs i sacsanieiel 


Muhammadans and Government. 


, 
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| ie 8. The following is from the Observer 
_ The Panjab partition. (Lahore), of the 25th May 1912 :— 


“The Government of India have done well to refuse the prayer of certain signatories 
of a memorial desiring the re-transfer to the Punjab of the settled districts of the North- 
West Frontier Province. The memorial could in no sense be regarded as one representing 
the opinions of the people of the Province. It was hardly signed by any member of the 
community which forms an overwhelming majority of the population of the Frontier. 
Again, those who affixed their signatures to it belong to two districts only. Hindus of other 
districts having abstained from imitating the example of their co-religionists of Dera Ismail 
Khan. Moreover, the number of even Hindu memorialists who signed the petition was very 
small and apparently did not represent the views of the majority of their brethren in the 
two districts. Besides the suggestion met with the strong opposition of some Muhammadans 
in the Frontier Province. Under these circumstances the Government .of India could not 
but reject the prayer. Ifthe Hindus regard the separation of the settled districts of the 
Frontier Province as prejudicial to the best interest of India, they should first convert the 
Muhammadans of the province to their views.” 
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9. The Observer (Lahore), of May 25th, 1912, reproduces a letter that 
ie | ',..  Saiyid Wazir Hasan, Secretary of the All-India 
| League, has sent to the Press on the subject 
of Mr. Montagn’s recent remarks regarding the claims of the Muhammadans of 
Eastern Bengal. After discussing Mr. Montagu and his views at great length, the 
writer closes his letter with the following remarks :— | 


¢é 


eT 


“ Tt now suits Mr. Montagu to deny to the Mnhammadans of India the characteristic 
of a homegeneous nationality and to separate the Musalmans of Eastern Bengal from the rest 
of their co-religionists by a line drawn on the basis of administrative expediency. 


“But of the greatest significance and political importance is the rallying point on 
which the Musalmans cf India from one end to the other have united tozether, forced by the 
recent events in the political history of India. Itis just little more than halfa century 
since the Musalmans of India lost their last vestige of a ruling class in this country, when 
the most unfortunate and the last. of that long chain of the Muhammadan Kings of India 
bc came a prisoner in the hands of the British in the year 1857 and when the sovereignty of 
India formally passed from the hands of the Musalmans into the more deserving hands of the 
Enylish people. 


“Thanks to the wise counsel of our great leader, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan of revered 
memory we have realised in the greatest measure how our progress as a nation, even our 
existence, is bound up with the supremacy of the rule of our successors in the country. That 
the Musalmans of India have united together with one voice in their loyalty to the British 
Crown need no demonstration and that they have further untted to safeguard their interests 
acainst the rapidly growmg Hindu domination is also obvious. This aspect of our political 
situation in India to-day constitutes, therefore, our strongest bond of union. We have Jost 
our Kingdom of India because we ceased to be worthy of it, but we trust we have not lost 
that dynamic force which is our heritage handed to us by our past history and traditions. 
And it is that force which will prove the strongest bulwark for the British supremacy against 
the rising tide of Hindu ascendency. 
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| “ It is extremely short-sighted statesmanship to take no reckoning of the sentiments 
and the special attributes of the Musalman community in I:.dia in shaping the means and 
ways of governing the country. Any vital change in the administrative machinery of the 
Government of India which may have the effect to quote His Highness the Agha Khan 
with litthe alteration in the language, of leaving ‘one large and important section of the 
people disappointed . . . . and another section exultant and trimphant beeause they 
have been permitted to attain their cherished object is doomed to failure.’ 


_ “ But the annulment of the partition of Bengal is a settled fact now, and however 
galling it might have been to the Muhammadans, we are exerting our utmost to accept the 


position with complacence. Why then add injury to insult and indulge in gratuitous flings 
at our nationality and our rights ? . 


® 
_ ~“ Let us alone, we have learnt enough to rely upon our own strength and resources 
in future.” 


10. The following is from the Panjabee 
a (Lahore), of the 30th May 1912 :— = 


“Our brethern and fellow-country-men, the Musalmans, are preaching » new gospel. 

They mean to say that people living in the same country, following the same customs and 

manners and recognizing the authority of the same Sovereign power can have separate 

Political rights and privileges, From the last four or five years we are hearing that the 
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Musalmans are & politically importint community. They say that they were the rulers 
of the country immediately preceding the introduction of British Sovereignty. . Some of 
them claim that they are an Impetial race and that if there rights are not reeogtized their 
dear and neat ones in Arabia, Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan will give much trouble to 
Britain. Others say that siace they are a peculiarly separate body, since their institutions, 


customs aud manvers are different from those of the Hindus, and since their needs are 
neculiar, they require a special treatment in the constittition of the Government. To-day. 
‘t ig not oar purpose to discuss whether or not they are a politically important community. | 
Their Imperial race outside India is in a very sad plight. Morocco is’ snatched by France. 


Tripoli is claimed by Italy, Egypt practically forms part of the British Empire. Turkey 
is caught in the grip of iserious embarrassments, internal as wellas external; Persia is 
threatened with total annihilation and Afyhanistan internationally speaking is a vassal of 
the Sovereign of India. In India itself our historians tell us that the English took the 


country not from the Muhammadans but from the Hindus. So it is not inaccurate to say. 


that the theory of 2 Muhammadan Imperial race is sufficiently exploded. — 


“Let us now examine the second position of their being a peculiarly separate 
community having special needs of their own. Let us look at the Census Reports and find 
out how the Musalman community is constituted. We will to-day examine the constitution 
of the Punjab Musalmans. The total population of the British territory in the province 
according to.the census:of 1901 was 203 lakhs. Out of this Musalmans claim 108 lakhs, 
ic, 53: per cent. of the total population, The very first thing that strikes the eye 
is that among Musalmans also like the Hindus there are some 219 castes. The 
bigeest castes among them are Jats, Rajputs, Awans and Arains. Jats, Rajputs, Awans 
count 35 lakhs. The artisan castes like Carpenters, Oil .Pressers, Barbers, Washer- 
men, Water Carriers, Fishermen, Weavers, Potters and Mirasis claim 27 lakhs. Arains, 
Gujars,-Khojas, Sheikhs and Kashmiris together take up another 21 lakhs, while the de- 
pressed classes like Mochis, Chuhras, Faqirs and Musali number 9 lakhs, Minor castes take up 
come 5 lakhs more. This brings up the total to 97 lakhs, s.¢., 90 per cent. of the total Musal- 
man population in the Province. All the above mentioned castes have even to this da 
their representatives in the Hindu community, These very castes among. the Hindus ees | 
53 lakhs ¢.¢., more than 60 per cent. of the total Hindu population.. 


“Now let us examine the figures for those Musalman tribes that may be termed foreign 
settlers in the Province. The figures stand thus:—Beloch 4,00,510, Pathans 2,63,897, 
Sayyad 2,38,227, Moghuls 98,277, Qureshis 52,949, Ulemas 33,801, Kakkezais 10,633, Turks 
662, Qazalbash 294 and Arabs 32. All these tribes form 11 lakhs, i.e, 10 per cent. of the total 
Musalman population. The figures quoted above explain’ very eloquently the real state of 
affairs. They show that more than 90 per cent. of the Musalmans in the Province are the 
kith and kin of the Hindus. They show also that half of the foreign settlers possessed no 
political power in the country in any age; for Biloches are not known to have played any 
political part in the history of India. Ulemas, Kakkezais, Qazalbashes, and Arabs were also 
most probably peaceful settlers in the country. Therefore the people that had any political 
power in the land were Pathans, Sayyad, Moghuls and Turks, But their descendants do not 
number more than 6 lakhs souls, ¢¢., 55 per cent. of the total Musalman population. On the 
other hand, the descendants of those Sikhs who were the rulers of the country before the 
advent of the British Sovereignty, ¢.e., Jats, Aroras, Khatries and Rajputs, exceed 11 lakhs. 


In the presence of these figures may our Musalman friends be asked to tell us who are the 


politically important community in the Punjab ? 


“T have by means of census figures shown that more than 90 per cent. of the 
Musalmans and 60 per cent. of the Hindus belong to the same castes. Now what are 
these castes? Modern writers hold that these castes are either ethnological entities 
representing the successive waves of foreign settlers in India, or they are classes following 
professions by heredity. Jats, Rajputs Chuhras, Awans, &c., are ethnological units. Hence 
all the members of these castes or tribes, whether they are Hindus or Musalmans, must 
naturally follow the same customs, the same manners and they must have the same institu- 
tions. This is exactly what we practically find. The Rajputs though now embracing Islam 
still follow and respect the customs and traditions of their Hindu ancestors. Though Islam 
does not recognize any restrictions in contracting marriages, yet ask any Rajput to marry 
in @ Beloch or Pathan family. He would never do it. Leta Rajput or a Jat Musalman 
get into trouble. He will at once run to a Jyotishi with as great a faith as that of a Hindu, 

ok at tlie customary law of the Province. It is the same for a Hindu. as well as q 
Musalman Jat or Rajput. A Musalman Jat or Rajput will have as strong a faith in the 
doctrine of Karma as his Hindu brother. The superstitions of these people are also alike, 
Joint family system holds its sway among the Musalman castes with as equal force as 
among the Hindus. The same we find in the professional classes. Take for instance any 
class, carpenters, weavers or potters. Can any one say that there is any difference between 
@ Hindu and a Musalman Carpenter, whether socially or morally? Both follow their casted 
rules that are alike, Both are endogamous. They would not marry out of their caste, 
Both of them follow the same trade rules, same social rules and are influenced by exactly 
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the same moral views. Their dress, their method of eating, driuking and talking are 
exactly the same. Their entertainments, pleasures and plays also are the same. So where 
lies the difference? More than 90 per cent. of the Musalmans and 60 per cent. of the 
Hindus are chips of the same block. Now let us examine the Musalman settlers in the 
Province. We find that the Beloches, Pathans, Sayyads, Mughals, &c., have also adopted 
the caste system, at least so far as inter-marriages are concerned. All these tribes have 
practically become endogamous. They have also adopted the dress and the language of 
the country in which their ancestors settled. Their moral and religious views have also 
been considerably modified from those of their original ancestors. In face of these facts 
and figures if any one comes forward and says that Musalmans are a peculiarly distinct 
nation, he is a very bold man indeed. 


“Our Musalman friends might say the Hindus keep aloof from the Musalmans 
in matters of eatiny and drinking and therefore they are justified in including them- 
selves in a separate nation. It is true, a Hindu will not eat and drink a thing touched 
by a Musalman. But at the same time need it be pointed out that, if asked a Bania will 
not take his meals in the kitchen cf a Khatri? A Kayastha would not take his meals 
in the house of a Bania ora Khatri and vice versd. A Khatri would not sinoke from 
the huqa of a Brahman and a Brahman would not smoke from the huga ofan Arora. Has 
any one heard a Khatri complaining that he has been insulted in being not offered a huga by 
a Brahman? These are social rules. They may be right or wrong; but they cannot form 
grounds of complaint. If Hindus cannot accept wet or cooked articles of food from the 
Musalmans, dry things, fruits and other hundred and one articles are acceptable. Ifthe 
leave beef-eating, I think, the day would not be far off when even water would be acceptable 
from the hands of Musalmans. 


/ 


“ Again, it may be urged that Islamic religion is such a force, as to be capable of 
drawing out people from all sources and welding them into one nationality, distinct from all 
the rest. This position alsois hardly tenable. Theological beliefs and ideas can never 
divide people, for the simple reason that religion is always an individual concern, useful for 
the salvation of an individual soul. Theological beliefs have nothing to do in the formation 
of a nationality. There is no country in the world where all the members of a nation hold 
the same views on theological questions. It is impossible. Islam in India has failed to 
break caste. It could not but assimilate many of the customs and manners of the Hindus. 
Their social fabric is practically the same as that of the Hindus. For this very reason 
Hinduism has been very liberal in allowing people to hold any theological beliefs they like. 
Hinduism contains Idolators, Polytheists Pantheists, Monotheists, Agnostics, Atheists, 
Eclectic-theists and many other sorts of people. The only restriction that Hinduism 
lays down are certain social Jaws, which are rightly or wrongly considered to better 
the society. All these social Jaws, except those concerning inter-dining, have more 
or less been adopted by the Musalmans. But in this respect also they are not fecu- 
liarly separate. Brahmos and Aryas have like the Muhammadans no scruples in the 
matters of eating and drinking. Hindus already possess 101 theological sects. Let 
Islam too form 102nd one. Our theological needs may be different. But that is not 
a new thing, for the needs of an Arya, a Brahmo, a Sikh, a Jain, a Buddhist, a Shaiva, 
a Vaishnava, or a Vedantine are not identical. It must be borne in mind that our 
social and political needs are not different. Our national weaknesses are common. The 
causes of our weaknesses and defects are the same, and therefore our remedies must also be 
identical. Let the true leaders of the Musalman community come forward. Let the crude 
notions of Pan-Islamism, political importance and distinct nationality be thrown away 
as injurious obstacles in the path of national progress, Let the bread and butter 
policy inaugurated by selfish title-hunter be discarded, for the simple reason that the 
policy was meant not so much for the advancement of Musalman community as for the 
personal aggrandizement of the so-called leaders. Let the Musalmans discard this begging 
policy of seeking favours and privileges and learn to stand upon their own legs. Too 
much begging brings comtempt and God helps those who help tiemselves. Let it be 
thoroughly understood that the Turks or the Arabs or the Persian cannot help their 
Indian co-religionists, for the simple reason that religion is not a sufficiently strong 
tie to affect modern national policies. Indian Musalmans should bear in mind that 
they are Indians by birth, that their bones after death will remain in India and 
that their descendants also have to live in India in fellowship with the Hindus. A 
Musalman becomes Indian from the very moment of his birth. But he becomes a Musalman 
only when he had sufficiently grown up to understand and accept the religion of Muhammad. 
It. is essential therefore for Musalmans to know that they are Indians first and Musalmans 
afterwards. Let the Musalmans understand that the Hindus by religion and heredity are 
generous and liberal. They never desire to encroach upon the right of others. When the 
wrong notions of Pan-Islamism, political importance and distinct nationality are thrown away 
the Musalmans will find their joy that Hindus are more than brothers to them. They will 
find Hindus fighting their battles as they did in the time of Akbar and they will see that 
their needs, whatever they may be, are fully taken care of. Separatist policy cancot serve 
any useful ptrpose, for it is based on selfishness and narrow-mindedness.” ae 
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11. The following is from the Panjabdee 
(Lahore), of the 30th May 1912 :— ae 


“The Nicholson Commission just sitting to consider Indian military economies, have 
three subjects to enquire and report on. They are—(1) to determine the military liabilities 
of India now and for the next few years, (2) to consider what forces are necessary for the 
purpose of meeting those liabilities, and (3) having regard to (1) and (2), whether: any 
reductions in military expenditure are possible. It is considered that the situation in Persia, 
Turkey and other Muslim countries and also the Chinese political affairs will considerably 
add to the difficulties of the problem. The Committee will doubtless be able to find 
whether, and if so what, India has to pay for eventualities that are entirely beyond its 
control. But in any case internal economies can and must be effected. The Civil and 


Miittary Gazette makes a few suggestions to this end. Our Anglo-Indian contemporary 
writes : 


Military economies. 


«In the realm of natural history there are known. we believe, certain species which when cut in two or three 
immediately become two or three complete sp cimens of their class. So it has proved with the Military Accounts 
Department, A few years ago there were, we believe, four Controllers, one for each of the four Commands, These 
were subsequentiy reduced in number. Now, however. there still remain four Controllers, and, in addition, ten 
D2puty Controllers have attached thems:lves to the headquarters of the ten divisions, each, apparently, accompanied 


by a large office. All this bloated establishment seks to justify its existeuce by the multiplication of work until 
the life of the regimental officer is made a burden to him. 


“The way in which Civil establishments have grown during the past 20 years has 
been pointed out in the Councils, and Military establishments, not being open to discussion, 


must be examined with greater care, and the enquiry is likely to furnish valuable materials 
concerning Military expenditure.” 


IlI.—Native STATEs. 


12. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 21st May 1912, publishes a 
) letter from (Nawab) Abdulla Khan, of Kasmandi, 
Hyderabad affairs. 


headed “ Discovery of the Hyderabad intrigue.” 
The writer, who has been turned out of Hyderabad over this intrigue, asserts 


that he has done nothing to deserve this treatment by the Nizam at the instance 
of His Highness’s Private Secretary, Maulvi Ahmad Husain. He also alleges 


that the Maulvi’s unbecoming conduct has caused feelings of serious uneasiness 
in the State. 


V.—Native Sociretigs AND Rextiacrous MATTERS. 


13. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 17th (received on the 27th) May 

Aen 1912, has an article headed “ Lala Jaswant Rai’s 

faa fortheomting Hindu confer- otter.” The local Hindu, it says, has published 
a letter from the Lala, who charges Pandit Rambhaj 

Dat with having misappropriated tivo sums of Rs. 1,000 ani Rs. 25,000 (vide 
paragraph 20 of Selections No. 2). After stating that Lala Lajpat Rai is 
believed to be the real author of the letter, the paper endeavours to prove that 
there is no truth in the accusation, Continuing, it remarks that a sum of about 
Rs, 25,000 was subscribed towards the Panjabee Defence Fund, which was 
started to meet the cost of the case instituted by Government against the journal 
named, The Fund was also intended to be used in defending the accused in 
the political cases which, it was thought, were to be launched in this province 
after the Panjabee’s prosecution. Only a small part of the amount collected 
was, however, spent for the paper in question, while a sum of Rs. 500 was paid 
to a certain person, who was convicted of a political offence. The balance is 
still with Tala Jaswant Rai, who has no right to pocket the same. Again, it 
was announced by the Lala in the Panjabee that he would spend only Rs. 75 
a month on himself out of the paper's income, devoting the rest to works of 
public utility. But when he sold the Panjabee on pressure from his (political) 
guru, Lala Lajpat Rai, he did not hand over to the public or the paper’s new 
proprietors the sum of at least Rs. 24,000 which he had with him on account 
of subscriptions. He also pocketed a large amount on account of the good 
will of the journal. In short, he, as well as his guru, worships “ public money ” 
and has been profiting by it. Proceeding, the Hindustun says that, at first the 
couple were staunch supporters of the swadeshi and boycott movements. Now, 
however, the guru has joined the disciple in working an import and export 
agency. Can such unprincipled persons, asks the paper, be called public 
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men or deserve any honour at “the nation’s” hands? Again, before his 
deportation it was frequently declared by Lala Lajpat Rai that it was the 
highest ambition of his life to serve tlie public, and that it would mean death 
for him to part with that vocation. On his return from Mandalay, however, 
he left off serving the public of his own accord, and still belongs to the 
land of the living, Previous to his deportation, moreover, he was a lion 
and a leader; but since his release he has degenerated into a jackal 
and has been seeking safety in retirement. He came to so shirk public work 
that he got his father to publish a letter to the following effect :—‘‘ We are 
banias. Our business consists in trade. We do not come of a warlike race 
that we should pit ourselves against Government.’ On the contrary, Pandit 
Rambhaj Dat “has openly and loudly proclaimed his brave spirit even in the 
most difficult times.” It may be added that in 1908, when misunderstandings 
led political workers in the Punjab merely to suspect that the authorities were 
displeased with them, Lala Lajpat Rai had the cowardice to flee to England ; 
while he so dreaded Government's imaginary displeasure that he did not make 
a single speech in that free country, although the requirements of the times 
demanded that the Indian leaders then in England should have appeared on 
the public platform in order to strengthen the hands of a well-wisher of India 
like Lord Morley. The Pandit, however, displayed courage on the occasion and 
delivered learned and powerful speeclies calculated to prove a source of strength 
to the Secretary of State for India. Nor is this all. Lala Lajpat Rai was at 
Rawalpindi when five respectable lawyers of the place were arrested in connection 
with the riots of 1907. He was so frightened at the arrests that he left for Lahore 
in hot haste, without having attended to the business which had taken him ta 
Rawalpindi. Again, the Indian Association, Lahore, proposed adopting a reso- 
lution to sympathise with the above lawyers, but the Lala, who was the President 
of the said body, did not allow a meeting to be held for the purpose. 
He had convinced himself that, if such a meeting had been convened, 
he, as President, would be made short work of by (rovernment. Next 
the paper accuses him of having gone back on his political creed and of 
having abandoned Mr. Tilak, his confederate and (political) guide, on the 
occasion of the abortive Surat Congress. After remarking that he did so 
merely with the selfish object of saving his skin, it observes that, in certain 
letters which appeared in the Zrzbune last year, Lala Lajpat Rai was guilty 
of the exposure of a public body’s (the Arya Samaj’s) secrets, as also of laying 
the blame for his own doings at the door of others. Besides, when, after his 
return from Mandalay, a highly-placed Government official (? Rai Mul Raj) 
told him to leave either his politics or the Arya Samaj and also expressed the 
opinion that in the other event he would be given no high office in that body, 
he flew into a rage and threatened to divulge the said officer’s “secret” to 
Government and to have the latter dismissed in five minutes. This should 
show that Lala Lajpat Rai can divulge a secret over a mere trifle; and such a 
person can never deserve to be trusted by the public. ‘The paper then goes on 
to say that, shortly after the Kangra earthquake, the Lala collected a large 
sum of money in aid of the sufferers, but that itis not known how the amount 


Was spent, no statement of receipts and expenditure having so far been pub- 


lished, ‘The same, it adds, is true of the collections made by him after his 
return from Mandalay for the relief of the famine-stricken (in the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh), After remarking that he makes use of the (unspent) 
money to “‘ patronise’’ those who follow his opinions, it observes that he has 
been bent on self-aggrandisement instead of trying to raise the position of the 
Arya Samaj. When, moreover, on his restoration to liberty, he was advised 
to sever his connection with the D. A.-V. College in the interests of that 
institution, he “became ready to rebel against the College authorities and 
(even) against the College itself.’ Continuing, the Hindustan says that the 
Editor of the Hindu has now thrown Lala Shadi Lal overboard and is wielding 
the cudgels on behalf of Lala Lajpat Rai. Is this due, it asks, to his palms not 
having been greased by the former gentleman, and to his having been helped out 
of the Panjabee Defence Fund ? Will he, besides, say whether, on stopping the 
publication of his Doaba and Subah, he refunded to the subscribers the money 
due to them ? What has, moreover, become of the money which Lala Lajpat 
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Rai recovered from the Englishman and the London Times (? Globe) and which 
he promised to spend on works of public utility ? In conclusion, the paper 
coritends that Pandit Rambhaj Dat is the best man to preside over the coming 


Hindu conference. 


The paper also publishes a letter from one Amar Nath Sufi of Lahore, 
who, too, levels against Lala Jaswant Rai the charges preferred in the foregoing 


article. 


Pandit Rambhaj Dat also contributes a letter in which he deeply regrets 
that some short-sighted Hindus should hold the opinion that the best interests 
of their community demand that they should range themselves on the side of their 
own heroes, reducing other servants of the community to impotence by crushing 
them or making them out to be disreputable and untrustworthy persons. Con- 
tinuing, he says that the articles published in the Hindu are intended, not to 
find out truth, but to disgrace him and to wound his feelings, Next he. 
writes :—‘' For God’s sake, give the presidential chair to any one—the Maharaja 
of Jammu, Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das or ‘a Tom, Jack or Harry’ (dit: a 
black thief).”” He, for one, does not want it: the sight of his community being 
in its last gasns (the picture does not leave him even for one minute) has long 
made him indifferent to such honours, In conclusion, he requests the Editor to 
end the controversy as soon as practicable. 


Commenting on the above, the latter asserts that Pandit Rambhaj Dat 1s 
the best leader for the Hindu community, which can depend on him even in 
the most difficult times and undertakings. He does not seek the honour of 
presiding over the Hindu conference, but this very fact constitutes strong 
proof of his being in every way entitled to the distinction. Next the paper 
appeals to the Hindu community to have him elected president of the 
conference. , 


14, The Chaudhwin Sadi (Rawalpindi), of the 15th (received on the 
24th) May 1912, publishes an article headed “ Let 
the Lahore people reflect.” The Muhammadans of 
the Punjab, it says, were once noted for their 
sympathy with their community and for living in union and accord. Of late, 
however, their feelings of love and affection for one another have been changing 
into those of envy and malice. They are also parting with sentiments of mutual 
respect, and it is becoming a confirmed trait of their character to feel ungrateful 
and to express distrust of the servants of theircommunity, After asking what 


The Zamindar andthe Hon'ble 
Mian Muhammad Shafi. . 


this deplorable state of affairs is due to and since when it has come into existence, . 


the paper remarks that the answer is furnished by words like “ The times have 
now changed; Muhammadans have now begun to distinguish between their 
bogus and real leaders,’ which are published in almost every issue of the 
Zamindar. That paper takes pride in the fact that this unpleasant change has 
been wrought by it; but it is for Musalmans themselves to decide whether the 
same is an elixir of life or a deadly poison. It was an evil day for the 
Prophet’s followers in the Punjab when the Editor of the Zamindar was expelled 
from Hyderabad and this province had to take back the bad shilling it gave to 
the Nizam’s dominions. The Chaudhwin Sadi then goes on to say that, com- 
menting on the vote of confidence in the Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi, 


recently passed by the Punjab Muslim League, the journalist named observes that. 


the Mian has been seeking his own good under the guise of wishing his com- 
munity well. Even if this is granted to be true, the conduct of the above 
Hon’ble gentleman is a.thousand times more praiseworthy than that of the man 
(the Zamindar's Editor) who has been, and still is, determined to ruin the 
Muhammadan community for his personal gain, ahd who-has been emptying the 
pockets of his co-religionists and is teaching them in return what is certain to 
prove their undoing. Another charge preferred against Mian Muhammad Shafi 
is that he burns incense at the alter of Government, and that whatever be puts 
his hands to he does it (only) to please (Jié. flatter) Government. If, however, 
flattery in Muhammadans means ‘anything done to please Government, it should 
be borne in mind that,their welfare depends upon pleasing the powers that be. 
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Besides, since when has the Editor of the Zamindar begun to hate the idea of 
seeking to please Government and to win its good will? After replying that 
this probably occurred a long time after his removal to Lahore, the paper states 
that he is under obligation to Mian Muhammad Shafi for more than one act of 
kindness, and that every true Musalman feels grateful to the Mian for that gentle- 


man’s services to his community. 


15. The following is from the Observer 
Degradation of women and Islam. (Lahore), of the 29th May 1912 :— 


“The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy has been permitted to submit to the Supreme Legislative 
Council a Bill for the protection of women and girls. Detailed provisions of the Bill have 
not yet been made public, but it is well known that they are directed against the custom 
of dedicating girls to temples, who generally lead immoral lives. Prominent Hindu 
gentlemen of Southern India have strongly animadverted against this pernicious custom. 
But seeing that it was rife even when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded Somnath, no one has 
dreamt of accusing Islam for this degradation of women. It has, however, been left to the 
Panjabee to discover ‘that Islamic culture and methods of life have introduced almost 
a vulgar ideal of the aims and purposes of women and nowhere is woman the greater 
sufferer than in the Punjab and Easten Bengal—two places of Muhammadan domination.’ 
One wonders at the impudence of writer in making this defamatory and lying statement. 
Instead of confessing with shame that the custom cf having Devadasis is a purely Hindu 
institution, the paper accuses Islam of lowering the ideal of womanhood. Does it not 
know that there are only two countries in the world—India and Egypt—where people 
leading lives of shame have from times immemorial formed a caste unto themselves? So 
far as the Punjab is concerned, will the Panjabe enlighten us whether the Wammargis 
are Hindus or non-Hindus and if Hindus, what their ideal of womanhood is? Again, is 
the immorality fearfully prevalent in the Hill States due to the influence of Islam or any 
other cause? Will not same contributor to the Panjabee visit Vhamba, Bilaspur, Suket 
and the Simla Hills and provide its readers with the necessary information? Are these 
unprovoked attacks on Islam to be the first fruits of the proposed Indian Journalists 
Association of Lahore ?” 


VII.—Generat ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


16. The following is from the Panjabee 


eee oa (Lahore), of the 28th May 1912 :— 

“We publish elsewhere what the News of Indsa writes about the creation of a 
Ministry of Justice in India and to free the Executive Government from the responsibilities 
of the administration of the department in any way. The suggestion is a highly important 
one, and we know that Indian opinion will welcome it. We have shown that the people of 
this country value nothing more than the British system of administering impartial justice, 
irrespective of race, rank and wealth of individuals concerned, and at present the executive 
control of the High and Chief Courts has afforded occasions for deploring the link. The 
confidence of the people in the integrity of British justice is to be maintained. In England, 
the Judgesbips are in the gift of the Lord Chancellor and appointments are made by 
H. H. the King on his advice. We have no Lord Chancellor in India and his duties are 
performed by the Home Minister who also controls the police and various other executive 
departments for whose integrity he is responsible. This is certainly an anomaly. It would 
place the Indian Judiciary on a higher pedestal to have a judicial Ministry to whom the 
whole of the judicial matters must be submitted and their high integrity free from executive 
connections maintained. We do not think the cost would be an obstacle as the Indian 
Judiciary can afford to meet the cost of the Ministers. The matter is worthy of serious 
consideration and we hope the various Bar Associations throughout the country will submit 
their views to the Government.” 


Complaint against the Assistant 17, The following is from the Observer 
Costonmnanl Magistrate, Secunder- (Lahore), of the 29th May 1912 :-— 
a ° 


“ A paragraph is going round the vernacular press ; but nothing has so far transpired 
to show whether any step has been taken by the military authorities in respect to the alleged 
high-handed proceedings of a Magistrate in Secunderabad. Though a British military 
station, Secunderabad is situated in Hyderabad, Deccan, and is as a matter of fact included 
in the estate of Nawab Sir Salar J unj. In compliance with the rules of the cantonment, 
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the Musalmans of Secunderabad, it. is stated, notified the military authorities on March 6 
that they intended to recite the Mi/ad on the night of March 7. Asno orders prohibiting 
the same were issued, the religious ceremony was begun as usual. But at 2 aM. before the 
recitations were finished, the Assistant Cantonment Magistrate, attended by a posse of 
police, entered the mosque, and stopped the recitations and took down the names of all 
who were taking part in the ceremony. Summons were then issued against these persons 
and the self-same Magistrate summarily imposed fines on those who had been engaged 
in the rites. It will be seen from the above that the Milad was held after previous notifi- 
cation and thus no offence was committed. But even if an offence had been committed, 
the Magistrate was hardly competent to try a case in which he was himself a witness, if 
not a complainant. The Imam of the Mosque has filed an appeal, but to add insult to injury, 
so the report goes, the application for appeal has disappeared from the file. The poor 
Imam is said to be dazed and knows not what to do. We, however, hope the military 
authorities know their own duty and will not tolerate such high-handedness in the State 
of the premier ruling prince of India. The matter requires a sifting public enquiry. No 
efforts should, therefore, be spared to satisfy the aggrieved Musalmans of Secunderabad.” 


18, The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 19th (received on the 28th) May 
a Nal aa See publishes a note headed “‘ Punitive police and 
the saaterinn of Punitive Police in the cry of the people of Tehkal Bala and other 
some villages in the Frontier Pro- villages,” After stating that punitive police have 
saa been quartered in Tehkal. Bala and thirteen other 
villages in the Frontier Province, the paper reports that the people concerned 
feel greatly exercised over the step, and are preparing to submit a memorial 
against it. The proceeding has been taken in consequence of a white soldier 
having been wounded in the neighbourhood of Tehkal Bala; but, when the 
authorities know that the assailant was an Afridi why should the poor agricul- 
turists and labourers of the said villages be fined instead of the culprit being 
arrested and punished ? They are said to have had punitive police quartered 
in their villages for not having prevented the above assault. But how could 
these poor fellows have done so when Government itself, who rules their dlaga 
and is very powerful, was unable to avert the outrage ? 


19. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 25th May 1912 :— 


“Tt is a singular fact that ever since the well-known prohibition of Mr. Mackarness. 
pamphlet on the defects of the Indian police, torture cases have become the order of the 
day. Of course, it is due to the change in the policy of the Government and greater 
vigilance on the part of the authorities in weeding out the undesirable elements in the 
police force. The public are undoubtedly grateful to the authorities for this reform and we 
hope it will continue until a wholesome change is brought about. The case of torture which 
was being heard by the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court against Sub-Inspector 
Heelis and three others has ended in conviction. The former is sentenced to 6 months 
and the three latter to 9,6 and 9 months imprisonment respectively. His Lordship the 
Chief Justice warned the culprits that the punishment meted out was very lenient in 
comparison with the seriousness of their offence. The remarks of the highest Court in the 
land will infuse great confidence throughout the country, and we hope, will have a chastening 
effect on the black sheep in the department. No other department is entitled to greater 


Police torture in Caloutta. 


gratitude of the people than the police. Yet here and there instances of police oppression. 


crop up and create untold suffering and distrust. During the last twelve months more 
cases of torture have been brought to light and the offenders punished than perhaps during 
many years in the past. Almost every d»y we read of some 4 

subordinates in some part of the country or other and all these show that the department 
yet contains many undesirable persons and the Government is determined to get them 
punished and removed. We have already suggested that the department should issue 
circulars to all its subordinates whenever a case of police malpractice is unearthed and 
conviction is secured, giving the details of the case. Such a systematic method of warnin 
— fail to keep the inferior forces in order and prevent them from straying into unlawfu 
paths. 


. 


(c)— Municipal and cantonment affairs. 


ii iis 20. The following is from the Panjabee 
ee ele (Lahore), of the 25th May 1912 :— sa 


“Local self-government in India has great difficulties to overcome. The beginner in 
the course of learning self-government is confronted by experts on all sides who pick faults 
and insist on high efficiency. It is said that the child must learn to be a youth and a boy 


efect and exposure of police 
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a fall grown man, with power, wit, resources and everything. If the child and the youth 
stumble and fall, they are unfit and they can never learn self-government. Such, we 
coufess, is the development of local self-yoverning institutions. Those who have learnt 
to govern themse ves by over-governing others have little patience for those who have 
done neither. In Upper India the struggle between direct and indirect taxation in 
Municipalities is a keen one. Of course, arguments may be advanced on both sides, but 
the chief fact is that the growth of cities and towns is far more rapid than the economic 
improvement in the people admits. Tne demands for increased income and the inability 
of the people to bear increased taxation are manifest everywhere. A typical case is pre- 
sented by Avra where, according to a correspondent, the people are put to much trouble:— 
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“ At the last meeting of the Municipal Poard the chairman read a letter from the Local Government which 
suggeste:: for the board’: cunsideration, in view of its presen: financial condition, the advisability cf imposing a house- 
tax to secure an additional income of about Res, 4,000. The proposal was strongly opposed by the members 
on the ground that the people of Agra could not sfford any extra taxation, and after a spirited debate it was 
*resoived’ that indirect taxation 1s to be prefsrred to direct taxation, as the latter would be extremely unpopular, 
and in any case before imposing such taxa ion the board would prefer t» see the result of the imposition of a 
terminal tax and to consider the possibility of increasing the raies of such terminal tax. 
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“The people cannot avoid fresh taxation though they prefer indirect burdens to 
direct ones in their tronble. In such cases Government ought to come to their rescue by 
liberal grants, seeing that in these days of high prices with no corresponding rise in earnings 


people cannot bear either a direct or an indirect tax. Training in self-government on 
these impossible lines is training with a vengeance.” 


(e)— Agriculture and questions affecting the land 


21. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 25th May 1912 :— 


3 ‘The Resolution of the Government of India on Provincial Settlements should 
be carefully studied by students of Indian finance. Its importance consists not, indeed, in 
the decisions which are seemingly disappointing in some respects, but in the reasons which 
have been given for adopting the decisions. Further, the Resolution emanates from a 
Government over which Lord Hardinge presides and proceeds directly from two such popular 
officials as Sir Fleetwood Wilson and Sir James Meston. It should therefore be read along 
with the recommendations of the Decentralization Commission aud the despatches from 
time to time issued by Lord Morley suggesting the principles which should govern the 
administration of finances in this country. If read in this manner it wiil be found that as 
compared with some of the pronouncements of the Government in the recent past the 
present treatment of the question is unquestionably liberal and encouraging but is still 


dominated by the bureaucratic spirit and falls far short of even the studiedly moderate ideal 
of the Hobhouse Commission. 


Provincial Settlements. 


“ Take, for instance, the considerations to which the Hobhouse Commission subordi- 
nated the reform in decentralization. At the outest they postulated that the want of an 
independent body possessing the power'to check and sanction the expenditure of the 
Imperial and Local Governments rendered obligatory the outside control and supervisiun 
now exercised by the Secretary of State and the Government of India respectively. They 

further laid stress on the fact that the members of the Government of India held office for 
a short period of five years and had consequently ‘ but a fleeting personal responsibility for 
the growth of expenditure or taxation.’ It was under this sense of irresponsibility that 
Lord Curzon committed the country to a policy of heavy taxation and lavish expenditure. 
In vain do we look in the lengthy resolution now issued for the Government’s approval of 
the views of the Commission as to the rasson detre of the existing outside control. 


| “Tn more than one place the Commission has referred to this outside control falling 
to @ Parliament in other countries and in the British Colonies. In paragraph 72 it goes 
further and suggests the transfer of this power to the Legislative Councils. ‘We recognise, 
it says, ‘that the grant to the Local Legislative Councils of material control over Provincial 
Finance may make it necessary to do away, as far as possible, with the present divided 
heads, and to place some entirely within the purview of the Provincial, and others within 
that of the Imperial, Government. In the present Resolution of Government there is no 
affirmation of this elementary principle. On the contrary, a beginning has been made in 
provincialising Excise and Forest Revenues without giving to the Local Legislative Councils 
any ‘material control’ of the kind suggested such as checking and sanctioning expenditure. 
We recognise the improvement in the tone and spirit of the Resolution and thank the 
Government for not yielding to the clamour of the Bombay Government for absolutism. 
But we regret the absence of all reference to the future policy of the Government. 


“The only reference made to the future of Indian finance is that which is found in 
paragraph 11 uuder Provincial taxation. After complimenting the ‘studied caution’ of the 
Royal Commission the Government of India writes: ‘They thought however that if in the 
future there should come about a clear separation between Imperial and Provincial finance, 
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with a moré--effective’ control’ over'the latter by Legislative Councils, it might become 
practicable and necessary to allow Local Governments to levy provincial taxation if thay 
wishei to increase their scale of provincial expenditure. They did not propose to relax the 

resent sta‘utory safeguards of legislation without which no taxation can become effective, 
The Government of India are once again in general azreement with the Commission.’ This 
‘n'no sense atnouats to-an approval of the principles of decentralization with regard to check- 
ing and sanctioning expenditure laid down by the Royal Commission. As‘regards previceial 
taxation the Government of [ndia has good reason for declining to state the conditions under 
which-it can give effect to theoretical considerations which ‘commend ‘to At. Apparently it 
does:n t want to give a handle to howlers who are even now condemning the favourabie 
reference to provincial autonomy in the recent despatch of the Government of India. + But 
as regards the enhanced powers already conferred and proposed. to be conferred. on Local 
Governments it does not refer even to the theoretical obligation of’ transferring the powers 
of checking and sanctioning to Legislative Councils. There is, of course, no mention ‘of ' the 
inadequacy of the powers of the Ldcal Legislative Councils to: obviate: the ‘control of the 
Goveroment of India. | 


“ Nevertheless the Resolution is of value. It is a masterly exposition of the ‘history 
of fndian finance and lays down the principles: of provincial settlement.’ The Government 
of {ndia rightly says that the institution of provincial settlement: represents an‘ attempt to 
solve a problem which must always arise where there exists a Local Government in complete 
or partial subordination to a central authority. This problem is as inevitable in a federar 
tion of separate States as in any scheme of devolution and decentralization devised for a 
highly centralized form of Government. Much of the value of solution obviously depends 
upon the width of the outlook which the central authority generally keeps. But without 
entering intu considerations of future policy the Government says :— 


“Oertain classes of expenditure must obviously be left to the subordinate authority while other servicen 
can be satisfactorily administered by the central Government alone. Both these bodies require to be kept. is 
funds In India where the great bulk of the revenue of the country is collected in, and credited to the accounts 
of the various provinces the problem resolves itself into the question how the central Government can best be 
supplied with resources to meet the charges of the services which it must, of necessity. administer. The provincial 
settlements represent a m2thod of attaining this object, whch has been evolved by diverse and protracted 
experiments. To meet its own expen liture the Government of India retains, in the first place, the entire profits 
of the: commercial departments and, secondly, all the revenue whose locale is no guide to its true incidence, such 
as the net receipts from Customs, Salt and Opium, . The income derived from these sources is, however, insuffi- 
cient to cover the cost of the [mverial Services, and an arrangement had therefore to be made ty which the other 
sources of revenue should be distributed between the central and the various provincial Governmeuts,’ 


“ Here the Government of [nudia admits that the bulk of the revenue is collected iin 
the provinces and credited to the accounts of the provinces. That is to say, the revenue 
is paid by the people of the provinces. Now if both the central authority and the Provin- 
cial Governments are to be supplied with funds from the taxes paid by thea people in the 
provinces, the question arises to wnom does the surplus belong after satisfying the demands 
of the two great spending authorities ? Tne Government of India has failed to indicate this, 
but inferentially conveys the impression both in the passage quoted and throughout the 
resolution that it can annex it to the Imperial Treasury to be spent in whatever manner it 
likes. If, as Edward Law once stated and the Royal Commission on Decentralization sub- 
sequently affirmed, there is no wisdom in allowing full play to the absolutism of Provincial 
satraps, it is certainly the duty of the central authority to fill the role of trustee to safeguard 
the interests of the tax-prayers in the provinces till such time as they can effectively control 
the Executive Government. In vain do we look in the Resolution for the enunciation of 
any such principle of provincial settlement.” 


(h) + Miscellaneous. 
22... The. Punjab Advocate (Mianwali),.of the 16th (received on the 
itt Wii ok Mate 28th) May 1912, has an article headed “ The Khan 


of. Hoti’s case.” It begins by referring to the 
letter which Honorary . Magistrate Ghulam Husain, of Peshawar, wrote to the 
Khan of Hoti to ask the latter to give a donation for the Islamia College 
proposed to be established in the city named. Continuing, it says that the 
impression was that,.if the Khan did not make the contribution, he would have 
to suffer trouble. Next it quotes an extract from the (Indian) Daily News 
(Calcutta), of the 17th February last, in which that paper remarks that the case 
against the Khan was a false one, and that. his refusal to give money in aid of 
the above College had very much todo with his prosecution. In conclusion, it 
gies an account of his family and refers to the. services rendered by .his father 
on different occasions. (70 be. continued.) 


23. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 19th (received on the 28th): May 

The Khan.of Hoti’s case. 1912, publishes a leader headed “ True facts of the 

: Khan of Hoti’s case—L.”’ The mis-statements it, 

says, which ‘the Hindu press: has made-about this-ease‘are known to. all, - After 
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remarking that the said press has proved itself “ fully worthy of the Khan’s 
Kalt,” it contends that the proceedings taken. in connection with this case in the 
Frontier Province were thoroughly legal. Ifthe local authorities, it adds, had 
really been inimically disposed towards the Khan it would have been extremely 
easy for them to have had him tried at Peshawar. As it is, he was shown the 
special favour of having his case heard at Bombay. 


24, The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 25th May 1912, publishes a 
2 leader headed “ The Khan of Hoti’s case.’’ After 
pynicnsetertnapedatvnee remarking that some of its contemporaries have girt 
up their loins to defend the Chief Commissioner, the paper condemns the irregu- 
larities which are alleged to have been committed in connection with the above 
case. Next it says that the Khan of Hoti has been grossly insulted in the 
Manual of Pashtu and that this book is from the pen of Sir George Ross-Keppel. 
Again, it is in the time of the author of the Manual that the Khan has been 
treated with tyrannical severity. After asking whether this is (only) a coinci- 
dence, the paper observes that the Khan has proved that the Chief Commissioner 
was displeased with him and that it was to end this displeasure that a donation 
(for the Islamia College) was demanded from the former. It is, however, pre- 
pared to grant that Sir George had no direct concern with the oppression and 
hardships which the Khan of Hoti has had to suffer. But in that case it will 
have to be explained why the District Magistrate of Peshawar issued a warrant 
of arrest against a prominent rats in his jurisdiction in the absence of any 
complaint against the latter. What was the plot due to if the Chief Commis- 
sioner did not visit his enmity and anger on the Khan and did the head of the 
Frontier Province take any notice of this shameful oppression ? Did he call 
upon the District Magistrate to explain his high-handed conduct, and what did 
he do to reassure the Khan ? Again, if it is untrue that he did not send word 
to the Khan to give money (for the aforesaid College) how has he punished the 
improper and objectionable, nay, dangerous conduct of those worthies who tried 
to realise a donation from the Khan in his name, which. was used. both as a 
threat and a bail ? Itis no defence that an oppressed nobleman should still 
further be sat upon and his cries should be pooh-poohed. 


25. Writing under the heading “ Security,’ the Milla¢t (Lahore), of the 
17th May 1912, says that it is opposed to the 
practice of Government demanding security from 
newspapers. Have those members of the press, it asks, from which security 
has so far been required, given up their wrong policy and dangerous conduct or 
did they experience any difficulty in depositing the specified amounts? Gov- 
ernment is perhaps unaware that “some short-sighted (journalists) ’’ descend 
into the arena of wrong-doing only after providing against all contingencies. 
These enemies of “ the country and the nation” win the sympathies of many 
by publishing mischievous articles and posing as patriots and servants of their 
community. They bring under their influence young men and the lower classes 
in particular, while they so impose on some rich men in secret that the last 
named readily help them with money in the hour of need. The Millat knows 
full well that, when a fiery Muslim paper (the reference is to the Zamindar) 
was (recently) called upon to furnish security “‘a certain Hindu gentleman 
placed (currency) notes for Rs. 1,500 before its Editor (dit. it).” Other people 
also rendered him (pecuniary) help, ‘and the paper is of opinion that he has 
privately been helped with several thousands of rupees. (Again) some simple- 
minded Musalmans collected thousands and have obtained a machine (press) 
and a large stock of paper for him. After remarking that the eirculation of his 
paper has also increased, it enquires whether he has been a gainer or a loser 
through being called upon to furnish security. In short, to demand security 
from political wrong-doers is to increase their influence with the public. They 
get talked about and are helped with money: far exceeding the amount of the 
security ; contributions from ordinary people being acknowledged in the papers 
and large amounts from rich persons being pocketed in silence. Another 
defect in the existing arrangements is that Government demands security (from. 
an offending paper) after the latter has secured many sympathisers. Besides, 


Security from newspapers. 
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the demand results in the dissemination of objectionable literature, the articles 
complained of being spiced and reprinted by the paper. They are also repro- 
duced or referred to by sympathising journals, which induce their readers to 
peruse the same. In this way, the object which Government has in view in 
demanding a security is defeated. The Editor would, therefore, suggest that 
securities, if demanded at all, should be asked for confidentially, and that the 

apers concerned should be prohibited from writing on the subject. It would, 
carkeut be better still to warn offending newspapers in the first instance and 
to have their Editors changed in the event of their not mending their ways. 
If they continue to misbehave themselves even then, their Proprietors and Editors 
should be bound down to be of good behaviour, and should also be forbidden to 
‘speak at public meetings ; while they should be kept under police surveillance 
for several years. | 


26. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 19th (received on the 28th) May 
1912, has a note entitled ‘‘ Security from our con- 
temporary the Vakil.” It has deeply grieved the 
paper to learn from the Paisa Akhbar that the Vakil of Amritsar has been 
called upon to deposit a security of Rs. 1,000. After regretting that ‘innocent 
Muhammadan newspapers should be hunted down in the name of the Press Act,” 
it makes bold to say that the Vakil is a most sober paper, and that its tone is 
highly moderate and inoffensive. To demand security from such a journal, it 
adds, is nothing short of insulting the law. 


Security from the Vaks Press. 


The Civit and Military News (Ludhiana), of May 20th, 1912, also 
writes in a similar strain. 


27. The following is from the Trtbune 
——— (Lahore), of the 26th May 1912 :— 


“ Experts and specialists have become by-words in the Indian Press now-a-days. We 
hear of the Delhi experts every now and then sometimes in Delhi and sometimes in Simla, 
sometimes touring the country in motor cars and sometimes enjoying the hitherto unknown 
experience of the howdah, At first we were led to believe that Captain Swinton and his 
two colleagues would form a complete triumvirate. Buta fourth wheel to the carriage has 
since been added and another expert has been appointed, who will be designated consulting 
expert. One wonders what is actually meant by a consulting expert and what is the 
difference between an ‘expert’ and a ‘consulting expert. Whatever that may be it is 
quite evident that the Delhi experts want consulting experts to help them and consulting 
experts are considered to be indispensable to a committee presided over by an ‘expert 
layman. But the worst of this ‘expert’ business is that it seem to threaten other Indian 
problems also. With reference to the construction of grain elevators in the wheat producing 
districts of the Punjab, Upper India and specially at Karachi, the Pioneer suggests the 
engagement of a few experts from Canada or the United States to ‘simplify matter. 
Whether this will simplify matters or make them worse need not be discussed here. What 
we strongly object to is an invasion of foreign experts. Are there no Indians who can do 
the work which foreigners are called upon todo? There are several Indian engineers who 
have received both Indian and European education. Why should not they be givena 
chance? Ifa European layman is entitled to a present of £500 Indians already engaged in 
service can certainly demand some such consideration. There is an elevator and granary 
at Faridkot. May we enquire how many American experts were needed to erect it? And 


even if any special knowledge of modern methods and appliances is required for erecting - 


elevators why should European and Americans be imported? Indians may be deputed to go 
to foreign countries at the expense of the Government and get first hand information which 
may be required for a particular purpose. The expenditure will be necessarily less while it 
will be a proper recognition of the claims of the people. But even if it is absolutely necese 
ary to consult European engineers it may be done without incurring additional heavy 
expense. One of the Delhi experts is said to be an expert engineer and if he were invited 
to make suggestions with reference to grain-elevators in Karachi instead of enjoying 
the Himalayan breeze at Simla he might give the necessary advice. Referring to the 
departure of Captain Swinton for Simla an Anglo-Indian paper observes :—‘ Captain 
Swinton, the Delhi specialist, has gone to Simla. He is credited with being an expert at 
traffic managing. Could he be induced to come to Calcutta and set our chaotic streets in 
order? He would find almost as big a task here as finding a decent site for the new 
Delhi.’ He might be also asked to facilitate the grain traffic at Karachi. Experts are few, 


but the things to which they can turn and the suggestions they can make are thick as the 


leaves of Vallombrosa.” 
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"Commenting on the above the Panjabee (Lahore), of thé 28th May 
19142;‘says: that — 


“The Lahore Tribune pours contempt and ridicule over the town-planning experts 
who have been invited to plan the new Delhi, because they are not Indians. Our contem- 
porary is getting sick of the ‘ expert business’ and in one of its editorial notes says :-— 

What we strongly object to is an invasion of foreign experts, Are there no [ndians whocan do the work 


which foreigners are cal'ei upon todo? There are several Indian engineers who have received both Indian and 
Eurcpean education. Why should not they be given a chance? ; 


| “ We'éannot understand what objection:there is to foreign experts being consulted 
in'a matter dike town-planning. How many Indians are experts in town-planning? How 
many Indian cities have been built and planned by them? | We can understand a plea 
made in favour of Indian architectural designs, and Indian arts and handicrafts being 
utilised. But town-planning is practically unknown to our people and it is ‘unfair 
to decry the services of English experts merely because thev happen to be ‘foreigners.’ 
To our own advantage and our progress, we must ad»pt improvements and ideale of city 
building from all sources, especially when we are'very defective * Our dwn feélings are 
th''t we are giad that well-known town-planning experts are invited from England and we 
aré anxious that they should consilt T[ndian and other enyineers with'a view to find out 
Indian peculiarities and adopt their plans so far as may be possible to suit Indian require- 
ments, tastes and conditions. It is unfair and ungererous to condemn exne:ts b-cause 
thay happen to be ‘foreigners, and we never understood the pulicy of the 7: sbune to be 
such. 


28. Continuing its remarks on the subject of promotion in the Office of the 
Accountant-General, Punjab (vide paragraph 32 of 

ge of Accountant-General, Selections No. 21) the Observer (Lahore), of May 
‘ 25th, 1912, quotes the cases of Ram Lal Wadhava, 
Sundar Singh, and Lala Ram _ Lal, in promoting whom, it is alleged, the 


Accountant-General has ignored ‘the claims of seniority as well as of better 
qualifications.” 


9. | } M: 
Ss ue enlid of tal ial 29. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 29th May 


a 1912, publishes the following under--the heading 


“ Romulus Redivivus’’ :— 


“Tf the announedment of the transfer of the capital of the Indian Empire from 
Caleutta to Delhi was a surprise, the selection of the Committee for the planning of the 
new-capital was still more astonishing. Within a very short time of the announcement of 
the change we heard of English experts being: appointed. to plan the new -citv. No one 
knew : what: the ‘exceptional qualifications were which gave them rank in the Order of 
Experts, but when questions: were asked-about them inthe House of Commons some light 
was thrown on the subject and the affair aroused the interest of the public here and that 
section of the community in England which is interested in questions relating to [ndia. 
‘Mr. Montagu’s disclosures regarding the town-planners were remarkable and particularly 
interesting. It was stated that Captain Swinton, an admitted layman, would be the 
President of the Committee. What Captain Swinton’s claims were for this office we were 
never told. The. only -consideration, if. it may be called so, in his favour was that he 
was A.D.-C. to Lord Lansdowne in India and had served the London County Council 
‘for eleven years which is ‘supposed to have given: him some administrative experience. 
It:remains an enigma how an ornamental service and a little experience in a County Council 
can possibly make one an ‘ expert’ in dealing. with Indian administrative questions. And it 
seems still more unaccountable that the offer of service on the committee was made to 
Captain Swinton at the express request of the Goverament of India. We are told that the 
Secretary of State has taken full responsibility for the appointment. But: at the same time 
‘it is noteworthy that no light is thrown-un the nature of the work that Captain Swinton 
isi ‘expected:.to: do. The other members of the -Committee:announced at that time. were 
Messrs. Brodie and Lutyens.: Of these Mr. Brodie: is -an engineer of the Corporation of 
Lrverpool, evidently having no. experience whatsoever of the Indian climate and.soil. In 
Mr; Lutyens we: find an architect, an artist, a poet'and a dreamer. He has artistic thoughts 
and ways.’ ‘Artist’ 13 written all over ‘him and he is also a Theosophist,: He is said 
tobe capable of dreaming dreams of edifices as wonderful as in the Arabian Nights.. But 
whether ‘his dreams are ever capable of being realised or whether they: ignore financial 
difficulties is yet unknown. ‘ These:three personages constitute the committee of so-called 


experts.’ Other members are also being imported but we are not yet furnished with full 
particulars about them, oe 


_ “Captain Swinton and his two lieutenants have been entrusted with the planning 
,of the new city of Delhi. They have. been engaged for a period of five months only but 
ik has not been explicitly announced whether this period includes the period of the voyage. 
If it does the duration of their stay in India will be hardly sixteen weeks, otherwise it will 
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be tweenty-one weeks. For this period, be it sixteen or twenty-one weeks, Captain Swinton 
will be paid 500 guineas, Mr. Brodie 1,750 guineas and Mr. Lutyens 1,500 guineas over and 
above their travelling and living expenses which will not be a small amount. In addition 
to this the Secretary of State has undertaken to refund to the Corporation of Liverpool 
the amount of Mr. Brodie’s salary for the period of his absence. What this amount would 
come to we are not told, but we may assume that it will not be a snfall or negligible 
amount as otherwise Mr. Brodie could not possibly have been offered 1,750 guineas in | ndia. 
Captain Swinton and others landed in India more than six weeks ago and arrived at Delhi 
on the 15th of April. It was reported that while staying in Bombay they unanimously said 
they were entirely in the dark as to the nature and amount of the work they were expected 
todo. Assuming this report to be correct it becomes quite evident that the Secretary of 
State who deputed these gentlemen had also no idea of what was to be done. And yet 
Mr. Montagu asserted that the Secretary of State took the entire responsibility. Of course he 
meant only as regards the appointments. Once in Delhi Captain Swinton and Mesara. 
Brodie and Lutyens were very busy in inspecting various probable sites for the new capital ; 
but another announcement was made almost simultaneously that they would be going to 
Simla very soon. Many interesting reports went the round of the Press giving graphic 
accounts of the peregrinations of the town-planners. They began by exploring the vicinity 
of Dethi in motor cars, but as there were not many good roads they gave up the cars and 
tried elephants. It was stated that the ‘experts’ thought that the howdah being higher 
than a motor car or a seat on horse-back it was a better place of vantage. But this seat of 
vantage too did not help them to select the best site for the new capital. All that the 
Delhi experts did was to fix on Okla as the future country retreat of the Viceroy. The 
experts and laymen unanimously agreed that no site of the new city could be selected 
before the monsoon after which they expected to make their recommendations to the Gov- 
ernment, In the meantime they have agreed to keep an open mind and they have now gone 
to Simla to wait for the monsoon and perhaps to watch the ground of Delhi from a higher 
and better place of vantage than the seat on the back of an elephant! 


“ Out of the period of five months for which the town-planners have been engaged 
more than six weeks have already passed apparently without any tangible results. It has 
been said that they will wait for the monsoon. The real monsoon will take another stx 
weeks to be fully established in Delhi. So that the town-planners cannot in any case — 
their work in right earnest before the middle of July, when they will have only eight weeks, 
if not less, at their disposal. It is quite evident that unless the site of the new city is 
finally approved by the Government of India'no plans can be made. But is the planning of 
a new capital so light and easy a task that it can be done within six or eight weeks? If so, 
why were not the town-planners engaged for a shorter period? The monsoon comes at a 
fixed time in the year. The Secretary of State and the Government of India could not 
possibly have been ignorant of the fact that a site for an Indian city in an alluvial plain 
could not te selected before the monsoon. Why then were not the town-planners sent just 
at the time when they could have easily fixed the site instead of waiting for the monsoon for 
more than three months? Then again the appearance of the monsoon is uncertain and the 
rainfall also fluctuates. It is just possible that there may not be heavy rain in Delhi this 
year or the monsoon may be delayed. Itis all a matter of chance and nothing can, be 
foretold with certainty. What will the town-planners do if the rains fail or if they are ‘not 
heavy enough to show the natural drainage to advantage? It would have been consistent 
with wisdom if the surroundings of Delhi were thoroughly surveyed, the nature of the 
grounds and natural drainage definitely ascertained by local engineers and then the experts 
were invited Mr. Brodie should have appeared on the scene with this knowledge in his 
possession. Mr. Lutyens, the architect, should visit different Indian cities and study Indian 
architecture instead of spending his time at Simla. Captain Swinton, the modern Romulus, 
should make thorough enquiries as to the materials and other indigeneous commodities 
which are likely to be used in the making of the new capital. 


_ “Up to this time no substantial work has been done by the town-planners and in 
their own words no actual work can be begun before the mousvon. What they will be doing 
during the intervening period in Simla no one knows. If for the greater part of their stay 


id are to remain outside Delhi what was the necessity of their coming out so long in 
advance ? 


“They have come for a definite purpose. They have to be in communication with the 
Government of India, but that does not mean that the major portion of their time is to be 
spent at Simla. Their office should be at Delhi, the seat of operations. The work in con- 
nection with the temporary capital has already begun. Temporary though it will be it will 
certainly be occupied for some years before the permanent capital is built. ‘The construction 
will require the help of engineers and architec's. Cannot Mr. Brodie be induced to suggest 
anything in connection with the temporary capital to show what he is capable of doing ? 

'. Montagu said in the House of Commons that the employment of Indian architects rested 
with the Government of India. Lord Hardinge expressed his wish of adopting the Indian 
style of architecture for the Government buildings in the new city. We understand the tem- 
porary capital will be but a buogalow and tent colony. Butcould not Mr. Lutyens be induced 
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to build something for the temporary capital, small though it may be, something like a model 
to. show what he is really worth? Taking into consideration the short period at their dis- 
posal, a considerable portion of which has already been and will be wasted, it may be 
said with certainty that they will be able to do only a small part of the work with which 
they have been entrusted. All that will be possible for them to do will be to make 
‘suggestions without any practical work. If this was all that, the Government’ of India 
wanted the town-planners to do, they might have been engaged for a month and begun 
and finished their work in August or September.” 


: 80. The following is from the Tribune. 
Shooting of dogs by soldiers. (Lahore), of the 29th May 1912 :— 


Without expressing any opinion on the case in which a soldier mamed Peskett has 
been arrested for causing the death ofa villager near Meean Mir we may point out the 
danger of employing soldiers to shoot stray dogs. In villages there are very few ownerlegs 
dogs, while. villagers cannot afford to put collars round the necks of their dogs. Soldiers 
cannot distinguish between real pariah dogs and ordinary village dogs which have owners, 
Shooting dogs in a village is itself'dangerous for a bullet may go astray and may hit a maa. 
In many cases soldiers are not to be trusted. We remember one case in which a terrier, 
with a collar round its neck, belonging to Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji of Allahabad, was 
deliberately shot by a soldier just outside the house. The servants caught the man and 
brought him to the house and the only explanation he had to give was that he had made 
a mistake. If accidents and crimes are to be avvided the shooting of dogs by soldiers should 
be peremptorily forbidden. ” 


Eur eilaiiahs e Sait 31. The following is from the Tridune 
See Ts (Lahore), of the 30th May 1912 :— 


“ A valued correspondent writes :—There is no need for any apprehension that the 
few European settlers in the Indian hills will grow into a large colony. Look at Kangra. 
At one time there were over 70 European planters; there are not 7 left now. Again 
within the last 2,000 years. and more how many millions of white races, men, women and 
children, have swarmed down into the Punjab, Sind and Gujrat in Western India, and 
where are they now? They form part of the Indian population and are indistinguishable 
from, the. native Indian population. How about the colonists from Gujrat, Calinga and the 
Punjab, who, conquered Cambodia, Jaya,.&c. Where are they now?” 
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ll. The forthcoming Hindu Conference (Shants, Hin- (9) er ny Bi 
dustan and Hindu) ... 400 Nil i 
- ie Afghan and — idbeng ar! -adar) wo = : AY 
. A national of Muha ans (Zamenaar) ... . 5 
- The ram Based ( rg Sa ( h) Miscellaneous— ‘| 
0. Excise Revenue and Temperance (Panjabee) coer | ie 
B.A lai h k .., 454] 25. His Honour Sir Louis Dane (Victoria Paper) ... 458 
senna Lpeaies Eevredy 96. Security fromthe Vakil Press (Vakil) = 
ee 27. The Jhang Sial (Jhang Sial) .. 459 
) 28. The Khan of Hoti’s case (Afghan, Millat and 
Hindustan) ae 


17. Lord Crewe and Indian Press Law (Panjabdee) ae 44 | 29, Health Officers for India (P anjabee) ase 460 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 81a JUNE 1912. 


Name of Publisher, | Circulation. 
ENGLISH. 
Tribune aig »»- | Lahore »: | Bihari Lal oe: 1,758 copies. 
TRI-WEEKLY. | 
2 | Panjabee ... | Lahore + | Mal Chand = 2,424 copies. 
BI-WEEKLY. 
3 | Observer Lahore oo | Nizam-ud-din is 1,000 copies. 
4} Punjab Times and Frontier} Rawalpindi ee | J. R. Thapur sis 200 
oa WEECLLY. 
5 Arya Patrika - | Lahore «> | Devi Chand one 650 copies. 
6 | Harbinger — | Do. | Darga Parshad im 300» 
7 | Khalsa Advocate -- | Amritsar -«- | Bahadur Singh ve A 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
3 | Jijnasu ee» | Lahore e- | [Ishar Das one oa 
MONTHLY, 
9 |p. A.V. College Magazine ... | Lahore -. | Saraswati Nath ne 1,000 copies. 
10 | Forman Christian College} Do, ae om oe 
il Reva Medicine® oo | Delhi . oe coe 
32 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore .-» | BR. B, Mohan Lal ne 700 copies. 
13 | Panjab Mission News 1 Do, ee | Revd. Wigram sad 250 i, 
14 | Ravi «+1 Do. | Mr. B, M. Jones ise ove 
15 | Review of Religions® ++ | Kadian (Gurdaspur) ...|Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia, 800 copies. 
16 | Science Grounded Religion... } Lahore - Bg oe oS 
17 | Teacher «+ | Dinga (Gujrat) «. | Kanhaya Singh ‘es 200 ,, 
URDU, 
DAILY. 
18 | Akhbar-i-’Am --- | Lahore . | Govind Sahai se 630 copies. 
19 | Paisa Akhbar oT a | Abdul Aziz ie 1,011 F*,, 
20 | Watan «1 Do, «+ | Muhammad Insha Alla ... ie 
21 | zamindar sek ties . | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, ... ine 
BI-WEEKLY, 
22 | Vakil e+ | Amritsar ... | Abdal Azis = 1,970 eopies, 
WEEKLY, 
23 | Afghan -- | Peshawar -. | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies, 
24 | Ahl-i-Hadia e. | Amritsar «. | Sanaeulla ose 925 
25 | Ahluwalia Gazette mk fe. .. | Lehna Singh ii 500 _—s—*=», 
26 | Al-Moin 9 oe | Mehraj-ud-din rs “a 
27 | Army News «- | Ludhiana « | Hira Lal & Co, ~ 1,300 copies. 
48 | Arorbans Gazette eos | Amritsar «. | Labh Singh ~n ses 
29 | Arya Gazette «» | Lahore .. | Bhowani Das vs 550 copies. 
30 | Badar eo | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Sadiq ‘a a 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 81TH JUNE 1912—CONTINUED. 


var ep iget 
PR Pay CR Eevee 
eh : 


URDU—CONTINUED. 
WEEKLY—eontinued, 

Bharat 

Chaudhwin Sadi 

Civil and Military News 

Curzon Gazette 

Delhi Gazette* 

Hakim 

Haq 

Haq Pasand 

Hindu 

Hindustan 

Indar 

Islam 

Jhang Sial 

Kapurthala Akhbar 

Loyal Gazette 

Lytton Gazette 

Milap* 

Millat 

Mister Gazette 

Munir 

Musalman 

Nur 

Nur Afshan 

Paisa Akhbar 

Parkash 

Panjab Advocate 

Punjab Samachar 


Rajput Gazette 


i-Hind, 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto 


Shanti 

Sialkot Paper 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
Tahzib-ul-Niswan 


Victoria Paper 


Municipal Gazette and Sada- 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... 


Locality, 


Jullundur 

Rawalpindi 

Ludhiana 

Delhi 

Do. 

Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi eee 
Amritsar 


Lahore 


Jhang 
Kapurthala 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lyallpur . 
Lahore 
Do, 
Jhang 
Amritsar in 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Ludhiana en 


; | Lahore 


Do. 
Mianwali 
Lahore 

Do. 

Do, 


Bahawalpur 
Rewari 
Amritsar 
Rawalpindi 
Sialkot 
Jhelum 
Lahore 


Sialkot 


Name of Publisher. 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Haji Ahmad ee 
Saiyid Muhammad 
Mirza Hairat 

Sajjad Husain 

Yakub Ali 

Kasim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 

Ram Saran Dutt 

Dharm Pal, B.A. 

Abdul Latif 

Prabh Dyal 

Hamid Husain 

Amar Singh 

Bulaki Das 

Jawahar Lal 

Shuja Ulla 

Ali Bakhsh 

Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-ulla 

Muhammad Yusaf 
Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 
Abdul Aziz 

Krishan 

Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal 

Thakur Sukhram Das 


Din Muhammad 


Maulvi Ata Ullah 

Safdar Hussain 

Rulia Ram 

Kishan Chand Mohan 
Todar Mal 

Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
Mumtaz Ali 

Gian Chand 


Circulation, 


1,325 copies. 


8,070 copies. 
200 copies. 

2,262 4, 
166. « 


1,500 copies. 
150 4, 


*Not received during the week, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 8ta JUNE 1912—CONCLUDED. 


ee ee ee 


Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 


UBDU—CONCLUDED, 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
Waqt Lahore Ali Husain eve 
Watan Do. Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 
Zamindar -| Do. Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. oss 
FORTNIGHTLY. 

Biwah Samachar Lahore Ram Chand ‘ 800 copies. 


Kam Dhenu . | Ludhiana Daulat Ram 100 x 


Mobyal Gazette Kala, Jhelum District Mehta Sham Das 250 ” 


MONTHLY, 
Arorbans Parkash® - | Lahore Salig Ram one 200 copies. 
Arya Musafir » | Jullundor Wazir Chand ove 1,300 ,. 


Jauhar . | Amritsar Muhammad Ismail Khanoes 200 


Kakezai Social Reformer Lahore Fazl Din 200 
Makhzan .- | Delhi . | Abdul Kadir 
Rafiq Lahore Charinji Lal 
Sadhu Do. ... | Sheobart Lal 
Martand ‘ Kanhya Lal 
Raghbir Patrika Prab Dial 
Zaban® ‘ Hamid Husain 
GURMUKHI. 


WEEKLY. 


Khalsa Sewak Amritsar Jiwan Singh 1,000 copies. 
Punjab Reporter® Do. Ganda Singh eos 


Punjabi Surma Lahore Gian Chand 1,000 copies. 


* Not received during the week, 
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447: 
I. —Poxrics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1, The Civil and Military Newe (Ludhiana), of the 27th May 1912, 

has an article headed ‘“Indo-Persian Railway.” 
| | _ ‘Writing about the Trans-Persian Railway .project, 
the paper remarks that the construction of the proposed line will necessitate 
a revision of the Anglo-Russian convention. It is:also.of opinion that the Rail- 
way will immensely add to the trade between England and India. 


‘Brans-Persian Railway. 


ae eg en ee 2, The following is from the P anjabee 
i en (Lahore), of the 4th June 1912.:— aes 


“Indians are very much interested in the question of their rights as British subjects 
at Home and in the Colonies. In the latter they are practically treated as undesirable 
aliens and are classed among non-British Asiatics. The colour prejudice and economic 
jealousy count for much. The struggle at present is most keenin South Africa. The 
grievances of Sikh settlers in British Canada are well-kaown and the most recent form of 
these is the expulsion of two Sikh ladies, the wives of some settlers there. An appeal has 
been presented and we have yet to know whether justice will be done to the Indian subjects 
of His Majesty. In South Africa Reuter’s message says that the second reading of the new 
Immigration Bill was read by Mr. Smutts on Thursday and he stated that the suggestions 
of the Colonial Office were adopted in it. He also observed that the Government of India 
supported the introduction of the Australian education test to immigrants. But Mr. Smutis 
took care to add that under this test it was possible to ‘encourage whites and exclude 
Asiatics.’ This Australian test is the most severe one and any intending immigrant will 
be asked to write a few sentences to dictation in any one of the European languages. 
Although this test seems to be a reasonable one, yet we know that the Immigration Officer 
can make the test so severe that even Matriculates can be rejected. We hope that 
Mr. Smutts will see that South Africa will not really exclude the fairly literate Asiatics and 
the test is no more severe than an average English or other European immigrant can pass. 
Otherwise the Indians will have their grievances. The Imperial and Indian Governments 
are stated to have seen the Bill and been anxious to see it passed. We must, however, 
reserve our remarks till we see the full text of the Bill, but we may say that so long as 
exclusion is the end kept in view but not fair treatment to Indian. subjects of. the British 
mpire, so long will petty makeshifts fail to give satisfaction.” | 


‘Sener ong a 3. The following is from the Panjabee 
Africa wives. in South (Lahore), of the Ist June,1912:— he 


“The Magistrate.of Johannesburg in South Africa lately .prohibited the admission 
of the second wife of a Muhammadan Indian emigrant. = = ii eee 


@ 8 e e * ~° 6 


“The decision is doubtless just though it goes against. the poor Muhammadan’ and 
the best thing is to get admission for her by passing an education test. We learn that 
‘the Government are. not going to recognisé polygamous marriages, and we are afraid 
Its unfair to ask for it. The Indians who go out of India have. to leave behind some of 
their primitive habits and customs .which are not recognised by others.” nee 


(6)—Home. 


‘4, ‘The Raj put Gazette (Lahore), of the 18th: May (received on. the 


Phe ee ‘Ist June) 1912, publishes a leader headed. * Pro- 
Reveiatial gutonomy in India, os ial | sbienE in India.” - Writing on the above 
“subject, ‘the paper observes that Government will have to confer self-government 
on every part of India sooner and later. Next it refers to the grant of autonom y 
‘to-South Africa, as ‘also to the Irish Home Rule Bill, and goes on to ask whether 
‘lbs possible to give self-government to other British possessions while withholding 
‘It from this country. The adoption ofthe contrary course would lead to. conse- 
Des injurious for both:the British Government and its Indian dependency. 
“Lhe paper would, therefore, appeal to Government to lose no time in conferring 
“provincial autonomy on India.’ oS : i ?. 3 ppd Stiome fot eee Cee “BE : 
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5. The Chaudhwin Sadi (Rawalpindi), of the 23rd May (received on 

cee the 4th June) 1912, publishes a communication 
es headed “ The British Government and Muslim news. 
papers.” The leaders of the Muslim community, says the writer, continue to 
follow the late Sir Sayad Ahmed Khan’s policy towards Government. Some 
members of the Islamic press, however, have begun to favour public agitation, 
this being the case with the Zamindar in particular. Their moderate Muslim 
contemporaries in the Punjab are generally opposed to this policy, while the 
Chaudhwin Sadi seems to have reappeared with the special ‘object of condemning 
the same. Next the writer finds fault with Maulvi Zafar Ali for favouring 
public agitation and trying to hurl down the present leaders of Muhammadans 
from their pedestal.. If the Maulvi, he adds, wishes to place the Zamindar on 
this pedestal instead “ rest assured that the (Muslim) community will in a few 
days be required to ‘furnish security.” Continuing he says that Zufar Ali’s 
Writings are so pungent that young students read the same with great relish. 
The present Editor of the Zamindar is a great satirist, while in the matter of 
language his paper is undoubtedly superior to all its Punjab contemporaries, 
This is why the Zamindar has become popular, but the question is how does it 
affect the interests of the Muhammadan community. The following two points 
deserve consideration in this connection :— 


(1) That when abuse is poured on European nations in general a share 
of it naturally falls to the lot of Great Britain also, while an 
undesirable ferment is caused in the minds of the masses, espe- 
cially young students. Government does not prevent Muham- 
madans from extending legitimate sympathy to the Turks and 
Arabs, but political considerations can never allow it to tolerate 
the indiscriminate heaping of obscene abuse on all European 
nations. 


(2) That writings of the above description exercise an undesirable effect 
on the morals of common Muhammadans, especially school boys. 


In conclusion, the writer observes that, in view of the special political con- 
dition of Musalmans, public agitation is calculated to prove extremely injurious 
for them. He also expresses the opinion that the Muslim press should be 
moderate in tone, and should avoid abusive writings. 


, 6. The Chaudhwin Sadi (Rawalpindi), of the 23rd May (received on 
Sactien melilien the 4th June) 1912, has a letter headed ‘* What 
rica tec should be the policy of Muhummadans in regard to 
political matters at the present time ?”’ The writer—Nazir Ahmad (Alig)— 
refers to the article which appeared in the Zamindar, dated the 8th April last, 
under the héading “ Liberal party,” inviting special attention to the remarks 
about the want of moral courage in the leaders of the Muhammadan conserva- 
tive party (vide paragraph 9 of Selections No. 16). Commenting on these observa- 
tions he says that the truth, which has not been told by the paper named, is that 
‘so far there is very little character among Musalmans as a community ; that 
they cannot boast of wealth; power or public opinion, which play a most import- 
ant part in political matters; and that there is no strong party to appreciate 
those who may render political services to them in a spirit of courage and moder- 
ation. He is, however, of opinion that time, which is the best of teachers, has 
been gradually impressing on the Prophet’s followers that they should know their 
leaders and that they should, after understanding Government’s policy and bearing 
in mind the loyalty they owe it, carry on agitation in a constitutional manner 
and lay their claims and wishes before Government in a courageous but 
temperate way. Next he takes exception to the Zamindar’s assertion that the 
Muslim League voices the sentiments of conservative Muhammadans, and goes 
on to remark that the imaginary things said in the article under reference are 
likely to deal a severe blow to Muhammadan public opinion, In conclusion, he 
asks Zafar Ali to publish, at anearly date; the names of the members of the 
Muslim liberal party, as also the scheme of politics drawn up by them, so. that 
the (Muhammadan) community may be able to come to a decision and place 
itself in the right. path, | ee 


449. 
1]i.—Native States. 


ia ie 7. The following is from the Panjabee 
_ The Viceroy 6 visti to Aas". (Lahore), of the 4th June 1912 :— 


“If His Excellency the Viceroy has abandoned the idea of a visit to Burma in the 
ensuing Autumn, His Excellency’s visit to Kashmir may be taken asa settled fact. Both 
His Highness the Maharaja Sahib and Mr. Stuart Fraser, the British Resident, are keen 
about the visit. Of course, next to Kashmir, RKajputana will engage His Excellency’s 
attention. Its historic importance richly deserves the precedence proposed to be given to 
at over other and larger States in the South.” : 


1V .— KIng-KILLING. 


8. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 24th May 1912, has a letter 
headed “ Who is the aggressor in regard to the cow- 
killing question?” ‘The writer Khadim Hussain, 
Khadim, of Bhera—savs that a fair-minded Hindu of Meerut recently contri- 
buted an article to the Vakil to prove that Hindus formed the aggressive party 
(vide paragraph 19 of Selections No, 19). {t is to be wished, he adds, 
that the writing had been thankfully reproduced by every other Muhammadan 
paper and that it had also been separately printed by Musalmans_in every part of 
the country in ail well known vernaculars. This would have brought about 
a reduction in the number of disturbances which are caused—and that solely 
through misapprehension—every year on the occasion of the Bakr -’Id. Pro- 
ceeding, the writer remarks that the generality of Hindus, who are ignorant of 
the usages of their forefathers as also of the teachings of the Vedas, the Hindu 
Law, &c, cannot assuredly be blamed for the Hindu community’s aggressive 
attitude in regard to cow-killing. He can, however, discover ‘no excuse in the 
case of those educated Hindus who know full well that, for thousands of years 
before the advent of Muhammadans in [ndia, the killing and sacrificing of cows 
was: far more prevalent in this country than among the followers of the Prophet. 
Next he quotes extracts from the Ramayan and Rajindar Lal Mitra’s Indo- 
Aryan, and observes that the same show that the use of the flesh of cows was 
eneral in ancient India {among all) from the lowly to the (religious) leaders 
of Hindus. He adds that, while Hinduism favours sacrifices and (the consump- 
tion of) beef even more than Islam, Muhamniadans kill cows only on the Bake 
"Id day in obedience to a religious ordinance ; some poor members of. the 
community doing so on the occasion (even) of marriages. Nevertheless, Hindus 
raise an outcry over this, tell their ignorant co-religionists that the practice goes 
against the (Hindu) religion, observe hartals in order to “ obtain justice from 
the British authorities,’ cause memorials to be submitted (to Government)’ and 
get poor Muhammadans arrested, fined and imprisoned. “ Now say” the writer 
asks in conclusion, ‘‘ which community can be held guilty of aggression ? ” 


| Hindus and cow-killing. 


9. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 23rd May (received on the 4th June) 
1912, has a note headed “ How long will-Govern- 
ment refrain from attending to (this)’ ? After 
referring tothe feelings of reverence with which 
Hindus regard the cow, the paper says that there can be nothing more offensive 
to Hindus or more insulting to them as a community than to openly discuss the 
cow-killing question, nay, to endeavour to prove that the ancestors of Hindus 
used to sacrifice kine and eat beef. ‘Take up the fileof any Muhammadan 
paper (and you will see that) it makes it a point of supporting the killing of 
cows and of preferring against Hindus the offensive and false charge that cow- 
killing is lawful for them” Hindus are a patient people, but patience (in them) 
is not such an offence as to require Muhammadans (dé. others) to be given such 
a long rope that they can openly insult the feelings and beliefs of the former and 
inflict wound after wound on their hearts. If religious freedom means that Gov- 
ernment should not interfere, howsoever deeply a scurrilous community may 
wound the susceptibilities of a patient people, then Hindus would be justified in 
begging to be spared such a liberty. In the other event, it behoves the res- 
pepnitis authorities to muzzle papers which are given to discussing the cow- 


The Muslim Press and cow- 
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10. The Parkash (labore, of the 28th May 1912, publishes a letter 

oe kc ae headed “ If the boat sinks you will all get drowned; 
OF ssescaresaas bse a cry from a.woman.” The writer—Sada Kanr, 
daughter of Sardar Mahan Singh, of Rasulpur, Bahraich, district (Oudh), states 
that she has dedicated the rest of her life to affording protection to kine, Next 
she refers to the great rise which has of late taken place in the price of cows 
and oxen, as also to the dearth of milk and ght in the country. She ascribes 
both these events to cow-killing, saying that between forty and sixty thousand 
cows and oxen are alleged to be daily killed in India, and that, if the existing 
state of affairs continues, the (Indian) world will be annihilated within 'the next 
50 years. Continuing, she states how cow-killing injuriously affects the count 
in different ways, one of which is that, owing to the dearth of oxen, sufficiently 
large areas of land cannot be cultivated and the people have consequently to 
starve and suffer from frequent famines. She then goes on to say that, if the 
killing of cows and oxen were discontinued, much more grain would be raised ‘in 
India than is now possible, which would benefit both this country and foreign 
lands. After remarking that this would also add to the revenues of Government, 
she urges all classes of Indians to protect the cow, saying that they are all in the 
same boat. 
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V.—NaTIVE SOCIETIES AND ReEticious MatrTsrs. 


11. The Shants (Rawalpindi), of the 18th (received on the 30th} May 

1912, has an article headed “* The wretched condition 

setae forthcoming Hindu Con- of Hindu leaders in the Punjab: The Light of 
Pandit Rambhaj Dat’s presidency.” A -nation, it 
says, the members of which are (ever) ready to crush its well-wishers and 
defame their devoted servants, can never achieve progress and @isgraces itself in 
the eyes of the civilised world. Continuing, the paper remarks that Hindus have 
fallen so low that those (among them) whose claims to be well-wishers of their 
country and community are purely imaginary are engaged in creating suspicion 
against the devoted servants of the land and the followers of Hinduism. Every 
Hindu, it adds, who is gifted with brains and has the: least love for his co-reli- 
gionists, will declare without a moment’s hesitation that Lalas Lajpat Rai, 
Hansraj and- Shadi Lal are the ornaments of the community. Next it asks 
Hindus to value their aforesaid true lovers and to enshrine them in their 
hearts. The Shants then goes on to complain that the Hindustan, in 
panegyrising its proprietor Pandit Rambhaj Dat, has been throwing mud at the 
servants of the Hindu community. It has‘a shrewd suspicion that the question 
of the presidency (of the Hindu Conference) is a mere pretext with that paper 
for bringing the well-wishers of Hindus into bad odour. Proceeding, it refers to 
the Hindustan’s unbecoming conduct in having suggested that the Pandit, é.e., 
its proprietor, should occupy the presidential chair at the Conference, It also 


questions his fitness for the task and asks ‘its contemporaries to close the con- 
troversy. 
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The paper also publishes a communication ‘from “a Hindu student of 
‘the College’,” who regards the controversy as unpleasant. He feels a little 
gratified also at it, for the reason that it is essential for the continued existence 
of the Hindu Sabha that, now when Lala Lal. Chand is ‘dead, ‘the question 
of the guidance of the Sabha should be ‘properly decided. He has no doubt 
that (the character of) the future of the body named‘depends, toa large extent, 
on. (the occupant of) the presidential chair (at the Hindu Conference) this year. 
Next he regrets that Pandit Rambhaj Dat: should: be abused (merely) because 
he is the proprietor of the Hindustan, and that:that paper should be spoken ill 
of for being in the (Editorial) charge of‘a Muhammadan. ‘He cannot’ but , admit 
that the said- Muslim journalist has: wounded the feelings not only of Lala 
Lajpat Rai, but-also of Panjabi Hindus, nay, of all “true Indians,: by preferring 
unfounded charges against the Lala. The writer also deprecates Munshi 
Munawwar -Khan’s conduct in having made unfair ‘attacks on Mr: Shadi Lal, 
and goes on to contend. that Lala Lajpat. Rai.is no longer regarded ' with suspicion 
by the authorities. Continuing, he asserts that the Lala is the most.intrepid 
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patriot in India, and that ifthe Hisdu Sabha were’ to’ secute a warm‘ sup- 

rter in him the Hindu community should feel highly gratified. This would 
(undoubtedly) lead some Extra Assistant Commissioners and Rai Sahibs to 
sever their connection with the Sabha, “* but we stand in no great need of such 
men.” Lala. Lajpat Rai is highly valued wherever he may go, and if he. were 
to join the Hindu Sabha new life would be breathed into that society. Again, 
all (? Hindu) sects (in the Punjab) regard him with the same eye, while he 
is the most popular man with the educated community. After stating that 
he has also. rendered many. services to his country and community, the writer 
institutes a comparison between Pandit Rambhaj Dat and Rai Bahadur Shadi Lal, 
awarding the palm to the latter gentleman. 


Writing on the same subject the Hindustan (Lahore), .of the 24th May 
1912, says that it did not attack any Hindu leader in the article in which it first 
suggested Pandit Rambhaj Dat’s name for the honour, Such attacks were made 
by it only after the Hindu opposed its suggestion—and that also in a most un- 
pleasant way—and instituted a mischievous comparison (between the Pandit and 
some other Hindu leaders). After remarking that that paper even preferred 
some false charves against him, it states that one of the accusations is that Pandit 
Rambhaj Dat bought the Hindustan paper and press from sordid motives. 
Continuing, it says, that in 1907 a Muhammadan rais of Karnal published a 
book called the Shorash-t- Hind (the Indian unrest), in which he contended that 
the real authors of the unrest (which then prevailed in the Punjab) were the 
Pandit and his Bengali wife. Again, the police had been submitting report 
after report to say that the actual founder and leader of the ‘‘ Bharat Mata,” 
i.e., the Ajit Singh party, was Rambhaj Dat, and that it was also he who had 
been supplying it with money and food.” It. was in those days of suspicion, 
when (even) most fearless people and some political workers, among whom 
were certain legal practitioners, did not go to Pandit Rambhaj Dat’s house through 
fear of endangering their tzzaé and lives, that the Pandit bought the Hindustan 
in spite of his having been aware that the paper’s publication was likely to be 
stopped from the next week. He was also told by his friends and relations 
that his purchase of the Hindustan would involve him in manifold troubles, 
and that Government would assuredly deport him or at least institute a political 
case against him ; while some were of opinion that both the paper and the press 
were certain to be confiscated by Government. After remarking that the press 
was actually confiscated a few days later, the Editor. reproduces some passages 
in a letter which.Pandit Rambhaj Dat contributed to the Hindustan, dated the 
26th July 1907, to explain his reasons for having bought the paper (vide 
paragraph 26 of Selections No. 29 of 1907). The extracts, it adds, should show 
with what true loyalty but provoking fearlessness he cleared his own position 
and that of his paper, nay, of the entire Hindu community, to Government. 
Next it eontends that the idea of the establishment of the Hindu Sabha originated 
with him, and regrets that such a faresighted and intrepid servant of his com- 
munity should be subjected to insults. Proceeding, it reports that shortly after 
he had bought the Hindustan, t.e., in the beginning of August 1907, Pandit 
Rambhaj Dat went to appear in a case pending in the Chief Court. He was 
at once assailed by all his friends (in the bar room), who took exception to his 
conduct in having bought the paper and its press without the Chief Court's 
permission, saying that he could be deprived of his pleader’s license. Upon 
this he saw the Chief Judge, Sir William Clarke, and stated everything to. the 
latter, who was very angry in consequence. The Pandit is in the habit of 
saying that *‘ this was the only océasion (in his life) on which he felt’ a. space of 
four'or five seconds to be éxtremely intolerable,” for the reason that Sir William 
had ‘helped him out of a serious, difficiilty only a few days previously “and 
when the entire police, &c., and several officers had been exerting themselves 
to have him prosecuted.”” .The’ Chief Jndge enquired from him in a most 
angry tone why ‘he had bought the Hindustan, and he stated in plain 
language (in reply) thatthe Hindustan was the most important Hindu organ ; 
that several misunderstandings had been caused about: the Hindu community ; 
that it, therefore, stood in some need of the paper; that the journal could 
not. be run by. the younger brother of Dina Nath; and that if it had not 
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been bought by him (the Pandit) it would have ceased to exist in a week or 
two, which he could not bear to see. It would fill a large volume to state what 
Pandit RKambhaj Dat had to suffer after this, and at whose hands, while thig 
would necessitate the revelation of numberless secrets, which he is on no account 
prepared to divulge. Again, hundreds of Patwaris, Lambardars, Zaildars and 
other Government servants discontinued subscribing to the Hindustan through 
fear (? of Government) ; while'the Pandit was defrauded by several employés of 
the paper and the press, and: for over a year suffered a loss of about Rs. 400 
a month. He had also to bear a loss of Rs. 10,000 in a land transaction in conse- 
quence of the purchase by him of the Hindustan newspaper. A piece of land 
near the Chief Court bought by him. was wanted by the Municipality, but he saw 
the Municipal Secretary, Mr. Tapp, and it was decided by the latter and the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Mant, that he should be given a certain plot outside the 
Shahalmi Gate in exchange on payment of Rs. 1,750. Inthe meanwhile, how- 
ever, he bought the Hindustan, which set “all the officers and people” against 
him and led to reports being submitted. The result was that his land was 
acquired under the Land Acquisition Act in his absence in England, only 
Rs. 2,300 having been paid for it, although it was valued by him at 
Rs. 8,000. He tried, on his return to Lahore, to have the case re-opened, but 
he was told that the question of exchange had been shelved on the day on which 
he (re) appointed Dina Nath, Editor of che Hindustan. He had thus to suffer 
a loss of Rs. 10,000 (?), but this was as nothing compared with the heart- 
shaking and dispiriting rumour, which used to gain currency every third or 
fourth day, that Government had sanctioned his prosecution and that of his wife. 
All this should show that there is absolutely no truth in the charge preferred 
by the Hindu against him. 


| The Hindu (Lahore), of the 23rd May (received on the 4th June) 1912, 
publishes an open letter to Pandit Rambhaj Dat. The writer—Diwan Chand 
Sharma, lately Manager of the Rishi Kumar Ashram, Lahore—ironically remarks 
that he had been greatly discouraged by the letter in the Hindustan in which 
the Pandit says that he did not desire the presidency of the Conference, It is 
undoubtedly true, he adds, that, with the exception of the Hindustan, the entire 
Hindu Press, as also the Hindu public, is opposed to the suggestion that Rambhaj 
Dat should preside at the Conference. Nevertheless,.the Pandit’s conduct means 
gross disgrace not only for himself, but also for ‘‘us, his well-wishers ” as well as 
for the Hindustan and its present Editor. Indeed, some people have already 
begun to speak of sour grapes ; although the writer cannot guarantee that even if 
Pandit Rambhaj Dat is elected President “ you, I and Saghar” will cease to be 
(adversely) criticised by the world. Even if one should attain success, people 
are wont to refer to the (Panjabi) adage about thieves and pilferers being head- 
men and a whore acting as president. Continuing his satirical remarks, the 
writer observes that no one can object to the methods which the Pandit is employ- 
ing to secure the presidential chair (at the coming Hindu Conference), but that 
some busy bodies are of opinion that he is looking too high. Next the correspon- 
dent admires his moral courage in having admitted to “‘a graduate journalist ” 
that he supplies the material for the articles published in the Hindustan in his 
favour. Proceeding, he observes that Rambhaj Dat may or may not have been 
successful in rebutting the charges levelled against him by Jaswant Rai, but 
that he has laid far more serious accusations at the door of his critic. People 
argue that it is no defence for a thief to accuse another person of theft, but their 
logic does not commend itself to the writer. 


12, The Jhang Sial See the 30th a 1912, has a co a 

' headed “ New piece of mischief by the Afghan.” It 

a was‘the Afghan, it complains, which Aga Hindus 

Dhott Parshads and charged them with taking their women to the authorities. 
That paper is a personification of mischief-making, and works mischief in each 
and every issue. The Government of India has rejected the memorial which 
the Hindus of Dera Ismail Khan recently submitted praying for: the re-amal- 
gamation of the Frontier Province with the Punjab. The event has furnished 
the Afghan with another opportunity of heaping abuse on the followers of 
Hinduism. It has announced the news in a special supplement printed in 
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golden letters, in which Hindus have been called bad names—seditious, mis- 
chievous, &c. The incident shows that it can write. at ‘Peshawar whatever 
it likes, and that there is no one there to interfere with-it. Will not the Govern- 
ment of India take notice of the mischievous doings of the Afghan ? — 


13. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 28th May 1912, publishes a “ Taz- 

min* on Iqbal’s song” from the pen of Sahibzada 

A national song of Muhammad- Muhammad Mustafa Ali Khan, Sharrar, Home 

_ Secretary to His Highness the Nawab of Rampur. 

The writer adds three lines to each couplet in the above song on the past great- 

nees of Islam (vide paragraph -33 of Selections No, 14 of 1911) to emphasise 

the sentiments contained therein. - The last couplet, which refers to the awaken- 
ing of Muhammadans, has been thus amplified :— . 


‘The star of Islam will again be in the ascendant, 
‘You will see, in a couple of days,.if God (so) wills. 
‘‘ Bear this in mind, these are Sharrar’s words : 

“ The song of Iqbal is as the sound of a bell, — , 


“ Our caravan again starts on the road. ” 


14. The Arjun (Lahore), of the 21st May (received on the 4th June) 
The Arya Samaj 1912, has an article from Dharmpal headed “ Is 
the existing Arya Samaj a religious movement 
still’? ? The-writer replies to the question in the negative and asserts that the 
Samaj is being converted into an anti-Muslim (and) anti-Christian (body), nay, 
into a Hindu National Congress, although a thin veneer of religion still seems 
to cover it. That this is so, he adds, should be evident from the fact that, when 
he laid stress on all Aryas signing a pledge to participate in no political move- 
ment but to always remain loyal to Government, they not only did not. act upon 
his suggestion, but also struck off his name from the rolls of the Arya Samaj. 
The more intelligent persons among them say, although not in writing, that 
their conduct in signing the pledge would be tantamount to a declaration that 
they were previously disloyal to their Government. The argument is, however, 
absurd and renders their intentions (in regard to Government) still more sus- 
picious : if their consciences had really been clear they would not have hesitated 
to afix their signatures to the pledge-sheet. ‘‘ The signing of this pledge does. 
not mean that we wish to please Government: it signifies that we wish to 
prevent the Arya Samaj from going into the path the end of which is always 
ruin, destruction, bloodshed and strife, for the reason that the final results of 
all political moments which have been launched into the world in the name 
of religion have invariably proved injurious to mankind.” Next Dharmpal 
uotes an extract from a letter recently addressed by him to the Superintendent, 
ensus Department, Punjab, on the subject of the Arya Samaj _ recently 
established by him at Lahore. The quotation is to the effect that, unlike the 
“ Anarkali” and ‘“ Wachhowali”’ Arya Samajes, his Samaj requires all its mem- 
bers to sign the above pledge, does not look upon non-Hindus as unclean people, 
and also differs from the other two Samajes in the matter of beliefs. 


15. The following is from the Panyjabee 
(Lahore), of the 6th June 1912 :—=2 i 


Excise Revenue and Temperance. - 


“One remarkable feature in the campaign against intemperance is the unanimous 
support of the Indian opinion. In connection -with the. Imperial Temperance Conference 
some valuable information was: supplied disclosing three broad facts, vsz., (1) that in pre- 
British days the habit of drinking intoxicating liquors was. confined to small sections of 
the population ; (2) that intemperance is a vice of modern growth, which is yearly affecting 
an increasing number of inhabitants; ‘and (3). that whereas under the old ‘regime’ the 
sale of drink was irregular and unrecognised, it is to-day one of the most lucrative revenue- 
collecting agencies of the State. This isa matter which the department must always keep 
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in mind when it is tempted to lay the blame on the ignorant people.. Moreover, the 
religious prejudices against the use of alcohol are not so strong now as they were befare, 
Respectable people and those belonging to the higher castes drink secretly and when 
discovered, will endeavour to conceal ‘their vices. No respectable Indian can openly drink 
in ever so small quantities and yet claim to be respected by his neighbours. Nevertheless 
drinking in secret has become a matter so formidable that religious and social restraints 
have been powerless to reform the men. | ated 


- “That the excise revenue in the whole of India continues to rise in spite of the 
measures taken to raise the price and close the worthless shops, is patent to all who have 
watched the course of excise policy in .ue Provinces. The figures for the current quinquen- 
nium are as follows (gross revenue) :— | 


1908-09. i ca 1.» £6,589,627 
1909-10 ‘és oP ioe © £6,537,853 
1910-11 04 ‘se tos. oo» £7,030,314 
1911-12 (revised) ove 100 + gee BE SUZGG6 
1912-13 (budget) eis oc ae ... £7,762,000 


“ For a comparative view of the growth of the liquor revenue from 1900 to 1912 we 
may present the following figures :— 


Bengal +i ses ses ooo 2% per cent. 
United Provinces is im mm Sk -  ® 
Punjab a. on bie aa < 
Central Provinces sia see wa @ ee 
Eastern Bengal and Assam bie wo WH 4. 
a eee i “ne mite - * 
Bombay its Si see “a  * 
* e.« @ % ® 


“The position that the Punjab has taken in this fierce competition for revenue, ranking 
with Madras which has nearly double our population, 1s an inexcusable blunder. We do 
not know what justification is there for this enormous increase of 120 per cent. in a province 
which is considered to be the most virile. Moreover, this is the only province where there 
is a majority of the Moslem population, and the Islamic texts severely condemn drinking 
as the Hindu scriptures. It is a question worth considering whether drastic measures 
should not be taken to arrest the spread of drinking in this province.” 


16, The Khalsa Sewak (Amritsar), of the 8th May (received on the 
4th June) 1912, says that some worshippers of 
Rama have placed a gold image of his deity in the 
parkarman (a way round a temple) of the Baba Attal Gurdwara at Amritsar. 
Hindus, it adds, have begun to make the same moves in regard to Sikh gur- 
dwaras as they did in order to obtain possession of Buddhist and Jain temples. 
If Mahants and Pujaris of these gsrdwaras do not attend to the evil they will 
have to rue their conduct at no distant date. 


A complaint. 


VIL—LEcIsLation. 


17, The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the Ist June 1912 :— 


_ “The recent statement made by Lord Crewe that the scope and purposes of the 
indian Press Acts are not confined to the suppression of sedition and treasonable conspiracy 
has roused the attention of the senior members of the Indian Press in Calcutta. The Bengalee 
takes a serious view ofthe situation and says that there can be no reason now for the law 
to remain in force. Nor was there any reason at any time before, but Government 
considered that at a difficult time such an enactment was necessary, and since those circum- 
stances have changed, there is good reason for asking that the menacing enactment be: 
repealed. We are glad that the Empire also takes the same view and comes with the 
welcome suggestion that the Indian and. Anglo-Indian. newspapers: should join hands and 
make a unanimous representation on the subject to the Government and have the Act 


Lord Crewe and Indiaa Press Law. 


repealed. -For it is impossible to maintain the Indian press in a state of efficiency, independ- 


ence and as a righteous power in the land with a menacing law which seeks- to regulate the 
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‘tone’ of critisism by executive mandates. The ‘tone’ and. ‘taste’ are matters of 
settlement between the conductors of papers and their patrons and we fail to see why the 
State should trouble itself about such trivialities—so long as the papers are loyal and offer 
useful criticisms without degenerating into license. Ia this connection a distinction ‘js 
also made between the Anglo-Indian press, the Indo-English press and the Vernacular. press. 
The quality and usefulness of these, no doubt, vary and in no sense can the bulk of the 
Vernacular papers, which are conducted mostly by untrained and ill-educated persons, be 
classed with the other two aud a general law passed to muzzle all. ENS 


. 
* 


“But the more important question is the severity of the Jaw and its unknown 
dangers. And as the Empire says, the Indian and Anglo-Indian papers should join hands 
in getting it repealed—at any rate, defined in more acceptable manner. Many changes ate 
effected in the administration and policies on the basis of improvement in the times and 
there is no reason why the Press Act, which was passed during the troublesome period to 
overcome particular evils, should be retained now.” | | 


VII.—GeEnERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(b)— Police. 


: ; 18. The following is from the . Panjabée 
a (Lahore), of the 6th June 1912 :— 


“Our Ferozepore correspondent says that a sum of Rs. 500 has been awarded as 
compensation to the wife of the deceased in the Zira police torture case. He adds that 
this is in addition to the fine which, if recovered from the prisoners, will go to the woman. 
This is the first case of the kindin which the Government have awarded compensation 
to the victims of its malevolent agents after judicial proof and we must congratulate the 
authorities on inaugurating this commendable way of showing their sympathy. The Zira 
torture case, as we all know, is one of the most horrible and deliberate offences of the kind 
disclosed tothe public. The system of compensating the injured is the outcome of recent 
agitation in the matter and we hope it will be kept up as a means of prevention and caution 
in matters of this k{nd.” : 


= 19. The following is from the Panjabee 
siren ahaa (Lahore), of the lst June 1912 :-— 


“We are glad to read that the Bengal Government have preferred an appeal in a 
recent Railway outrage case in which the magisterial decision was found generally inade- 
quate. The appeal will be heard in the High Court. The facts of the case are that ‘on 
the Bengal Assam Railway a guard by name Gomez put two women into an intermediate 
compartment near the brake-van and in the dead of night entered the compartment himself 
and molested the women. The District Magistrate fined the accused Rs. 75 and made the 
eurious remark that as the woman was hardly pretty she could not have suffered any 
indignity. We would like to know why the Punjab Government have not yet appealed 
against the decision in the Ludhiana outrage case and whether they are perfectly satisfied 
with the decision of the Sessions Judge who acquitted all the accused. This is a case of 
unparalleled violence to a female and has excited the greatest indignation of the public. 
It is a case that is fit for an appeal and we think the Punjab Government is not -justified 
in letting the matter drop. We hope that some association or other will bring the matter 
to the notice of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor.” | ae 


{c)—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


20. The Paisa Akhbar ( Lahore), of the 21st May 1912, publishes a letter 

one nae headed “ Fine for reciting maudud at Secunderabad.”: 

omplaint against the Assistant Adverting to the above event (vide paragraph 25 

Fay cnment Magistrate, Seoandray Of Selections No. 18) the writer a ‘that the 

same not only deals a severe blow to the izzat and 

propularity of Islam, but also constitutes a breach of law. Continuing, he states 
that it was not customary to obtain permission for the performance of an 


religious rite in the mosque concerned, but that the maulud meeting held last 
year was dispersed by the police at mid-night. The imam was also summoned - 
to appear before Captain Buller, Cantonment Magistrate, who ordered him not. 
to allow the mauiud to be recited or a sermon to be preached in the mosque | 
after mid-night without the local authorities (vit. Government) being first 
informed. Accordingly, an application for permission to hold a maulud gathering 


was submitted on the 5th March last; and as no prohibitory order was received 


(in reply) the recitations commenced at the appointed time on the night of the 
7th, At 2 a.M., however, Captain Buller, who resides at a very great distance 


from the mosque, appeared on tlie scene accompanied by the police and had the 
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_ meeting dispersed. Two- Brigadier-Generals, military doctor; ‘the Superin. 


tendent of Police and some other officers live close to the mosque, but none of 
them has so far had any complaint to make. It was also utterly illegal that the 
Captain, “ who was himself the objector,” should have inflicted fines after sum. 
mary enquiries, 

Commenting on the above the Editor says that all Muahammadan papers 
have been regretting that such severity should have been practised on the Musal- 


mans of ‘a British possession in the largest Native State in India” (¢e., Hydera- 


bad) in consequence, merely, of the performance of a religious rite. The Muham- 


madans concerned, he adds, submitted a formal petition to inform-(? the Canton- 
ment Magistrate) of (their intention to hold) the meeting in question, and no 
prohibitory order was issued on the receipt thereof. Besides, the meeting was 
not calculated to disturb people or to lead to a breach of the peace ; and it is not, 
therefore, easy'to understand why it was interfered with by the Police. Next 
the paper deplores the silence of the Hyderabad press in the matter and expresses 
a hope that Government will make a thorough enquiry into the conduct of the 
authorities of Secunderabad and will assure the Prophet's followers that, in 
future, religious rites will be allowed to be freely performed there. 


(d)—Education. 


21. The Vakit (Amritsar), of the 22nd (received on 7 30th) May 1912, 
ee ne ublishes a note headed “The Muslim Universit) 
soiled oi public opinion.” Adverting to the meeting t 
the Constitution Committee to be held in the first week of June, the paper 
remarks that the (Muhammadan) community will never approve of a University 
which does not fully respect their expectations and demands and the management 
of which is largely in the hand of non-Musalmans. It concedes the necessity and 
importance of Government supervision (over the University), but says that the 
followers of Islam can in fio case tolerate an institution that is not “ national” 
in the true sense of the term. 


92. The following is from. the Observer 


a ane Se (Lahore), of the 1st June 1912 :— 


“ A grave responsibility rests on the shoulders of those who will attend on Sunday 
and Monday, 2nd and 3rd June, at Lucknow, the meetings which are to finally discuss the 
constitution of the proposed Muslim University. * * ** It isa matter for extreme regret 
that the unfortunate illness of Nawab Vigar-ul-Mulk should absolutely prevent him from 
attending the meetings, He of all our leaders commands the greatest influence among us 
and that justly. He has always stood out for the correct Muslim view in face of immense 
odds. No amount of opposition has deterred him from speaking out and his voice has 
generally been raised on the side of truth and honesty and righteousness. 


+ * ® ®@ ® % * 


“ What has aroused the gravest apprehensions in the minds of the Musalmans is the 
secrecy which has been observed in connection with the draft Regulations. We shall not 
impute motives. But one fails to cnderstand why the proposed Regulations have not been 
published in the same way as was done with the draft of the Statutes.. Surely it'cannot be 
claimed, with any show of reason, that while the Muslim public was able to understand 
the Statutes, it is too.obtuse to comprehend the Regulations. Nor can the plea of want of 
time be considered as at all convincing. In spite of all reports to the’contrary, five lakhs are. 
yet to be collected for the University, and unless and until the full sum of 35 lakhs has 
been realised, the Muslim University Bill caunot be introduced, Again, why have the. 
Regulations been not translated into Urdu, thus grievously handicapping Urdu-knowing. 
Trustees, and others? There is also the complaint, as voiced by the Watan of Lahore, that 
in some instances copies:of the draft Regulations have been sent too late for careful perusal. 
All these facts have engendered an impression hardly favourable to the promoters of the. 
scheme. The uncharitable innuendo has already been made that the Regulations have, not: 
been published broadcast from a fear that they would provoke a storm of public disapproval: 
and that when passed, popular apprehensions may be calmed by the ready asgurances of some | 
prominent members of the commanity. | 


“That the Regulations are exceedingly. faulty Nawab. Vigar-ul-Mulk’s article: on the: 
subject has made abundantly clear. By way of illustration, we may.quote. the draft Rega- 
lation 8 about the Matriculation Examination: igus | | 


‘ . ’ a ’ P ° . 4, @ &. 
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“Tt, would appear from the above that, unless the Regulation is amendéd, candidates. 
for the Matriculation Examination shall have to pass in 7 subjects!, But even if the Regu- 
jation fixes 5 compulsory subjects, and the other 2 are.to be optional and not. elective, then it 
ghould be remembered that in the Punjab University there are only 4 compulsory subjects 
for the same test. Again, the Regulation about the Previous (or F. A.) Examination of the 
Muslim University requires candidates to pass in three compulsory and two elective or 
5 subjects, while the Punjab University is content with only 4... Moreover, theology is not 
included in these 5 subjects. Does, it mean that passing an examination in theology will not 
be compulsory for the F. A. and B. A. crndidates? If it does that, it will be in contraven- 
tion of the distinct pledge that theology would be a compulsory subject for all the examina- 
tions held under the auspices of the Muslim University. And although theology does not 
figure even as an elective subject forthe F. A. or B. A. tests; Mathematics, which ts an 
elective subject for the F. A. Examination of all the Universities of at least Northern India 
and which presents special difficulties to Muhammadans, it should be noted, is to be a 
compulsory subject for candidates of the Previous Examination of the Muslim . University. 
This one example will make it abundantly clear how faulty the draft Regulations are. If 
therefore the Regulations are not materially modified, the Muslim University will be far from 
proving a blessing to the community. 


| “Without going into the details of the constitution, we may broadly indicate the lines 
on which we think change is necessary. And let it be remembered ttiat in emphasising this 
point, we are not guided by any motives of distrust of the British Government and our 
rulers in India or of the staff that will be required to work the University. Our national 
policy is a guarantee that we, as a community, have always placed the most implicit confi- 
dence in the Viceroy and other representatives in India of His Imperial Majesty the King 
Emperor; while we have never hesitated to seek- the fullest co-operation of European 
educational experts in working out our own educational problems. In spite of this, we feel 
that if the proposed University is to do any good to the Indian Musalmans, its administra- 
tive control should be solely in their hands, subject to reasonable safeguards that would 
make it impossible for the University to needlessly lower its standatd or be utilizéd as an 
instrument for the propagation of dangerous social and political: doctrines. Barring these 
points, on which we are bound to provide the Viceroy with full powers of veto, theré is no 
earthly reason why matters of internal routine and general administration should not be left 
solely in Muslim hands and why their representatives should be distrusted. We. shotld’ 
therefore ask the gentlemen who will attend the Lucknow meetings to.-bear the following’ 
points in mind and to arrange a workable compromise in such a way as to leave ample 
powers of interference in the hands of the Viceroy in cases of grave emergency, if the 
authorities of the University may be ever found imparting unhealthy education through its 
means, without in any way making it a half-starved weakling, dependent on official favour for 
all initiative and denied the right to work out the problem of Muslim education on Muslim 
lines. By way of illustration, we may urge that the Chancellor of the Muslim Univetsity should, 
in no case, have greater powers than those enjoyed by the Chancellors of existing Indian Uni- 
versities. If the Quran is not to be taught without the previous sanction of the Chancellor, 
if no Professor is to be appointed without the previous premission of the same authority, if the 
Chancellor is to be invested with larger powers than veto in these matters, all we 
can sayis that the University had better not be established. Moreover, people have 
subscribed to the University Fund under the impression that the University will be 
permitted to recognise schools and affiliate colleges situated outside Aligarh. This 
pledge should not be departed from under any plea. Avain, the Regulations should 
not make the examinations conducted by the Muslim University much harder than 
those held by other Indian University. And, last but not least, the staff should not be 
given so large powers as to be possibly able to override the wishes of the community. The 
servants should not become the masters, nor the educational experts the arbiters of the 
educational destiny of the nation. If due regard is paid to the above suggestion in the final 
framing of the constitution, however long it may take in the framing, the University will 
meet with universal appreciation; but not otherwise.” 


(f)}—Railways and Communications. . 


23. The Hindu (Lahore), of the. 23rd May (received on the 4th 

Gs ‘ict: _ June). 1912,--publishes a note headed “ Distinc- 

ofthe Vath and Rehilkhand Eagleay tion of colour in the” Railway service.’ A’ sort of 
pis sales unrest, it says, prevails among the. Indian employés 

of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. They have some complaints against the 


authorities of the said Railway on the score of the latter differentiating 


(between white and: black officials). Should they, however, try to lay these 


complaints before their official superiors a deaf ear is turned to them, nay, efforts 
are made to injure them. One: of their complaints is that Indians are not 
appointed as Station Masters of the first four grades. Again, while European 
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(lit. English) guards are paid up Rs. 250 their Indian confréres cannot get 
more than Rs. 150, their uniform also being of a material inferior to that used 
in the former's uniform. Nor is this all, Although Inspectors are ordered to 
be paid not less than Rs. 40, they receive only Rs. 30 or 35. | 


leads ae 24. The following is from the Tribune 
Perse ta Big “eng Pog (Lahore), of the 6th June 1912 :— 


“Tt has been announced that the following gentlemen have been selected by the 
Railway Board for appointment as Assistant Traffic Superintendents, State Railways :—Mr. 
J. W. Henderson, Syed Ali Hamid and Sheikh Moiz-ud-Diu. This means that one European 
or Anglo-Indian and two Indians have been appointed and that both the latter are Muham- 
madans, The appointment of two Muhammadans is quite explicable. The Muhammadans 
do not form more than one sixth of the total population of India and their legitimate 
share of such appointments ought not to exceed one-sixth even if it is accepted that 
appointments in the public service have to be apportioned according to the numerical 
strencth of the various sections of the population of India. If, however, the number of 

ualified men is taken into consideration, Muhammadans cannot claim even one-sixth, * * 
By totally excluding the Hindus from: selection the President and the members of the 
Railway Board have done an act of gross ingustice and put an undeserved slur on the Hindu 
community. Is it too much to expect that Lord Hardinge will call upon the Railway Board 
to explain the grounds on which they have made the present selection ?.” 


. (4)— Miscellaneous. 


25. The Victoria Paper (Sialkot), of the 24th May (received om the 5th 
s. June) 1912, publishes a letter headed “ Period of 
ee Sir frien ‘law's Lieutenant-Governorship. ”” 
Several great things, it says, have been accomplished in His Honour’s time to 
promote the well-being of the people of the Punjab, His Honour has, from time 
to time, paid great attention to the industrial and agricultural advancement of 
this province. His policy consists in devising means to benefit the people 
committed to his charge, and the Punjabis are very fortunate in having’a sym- 
pathetic and wide-awake Lieutenant-Governor. Next the paper asks His Honour 
to attend to the following matters :— 


(1) The raising of the Punjab Chief Court to the status of a High 
Court, which would constitute a lasting memorial of his Lieute- 
nant-Governorship. | 


(2) The raising of the strength of the Punjab Legislative Council to 
that of the United Provinces Council. There should, on an 
average, be one non-official member to every district ; while in 
nominating members preference should be given to gentlemen 
who display deep interest in public affairs. 


(3) The holding of an annual conference at Lahore of Commissioners 
and Deputy Commissioners under the Presidency of His Honour 
| _ the Lieutenant-Governor. This conference should discuss matters 
| affecting the administration of districts and the well-being of 
the people. The invitation to it of some experienced and lead- 
ing official and non-official Indian gentlemen would prove of 
very great help “in obtaining opinions about administrative 
affairs,” 7 


26, The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 22nd (received on the 30th) May 1912, 

Security from the Vakit Press has a note headed “* Security has not been demanded 

— from the Vakil.” The paper says that the news is- 
going the round of its contemporaries that it has been made to deposit security. 

As a matter of fact, however, security has been demanded from the Rose Bazar 
Steam Press, at which it is printed along with several other papers and 
magazines. It is a different question, adds the paper, whether the demand is 

legal or unlawful, | , er : poeaw 
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97. The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 30th May 1912, has an article 
headed * The Jhang Sial in Lahore.” . The editor 
eo states that people considered it an impossibility for 
him to remove to Lahore. After remarking that God’s grace can remove 
any obstacles, he says that he did not abandon his idea of shifting to 
Lahore on the District Magistrate illegally demanding from him a security 
of Rs. 2,000, the maximum amount prescribed by the Press Act. He then goes 
onto say that he will continue to follow his old policy of plain speaking: his 
paper will stick to truth and fight manfully for it. No party in Lahore 


should, therefore, expect unfair help from him, nor should any leader 


look for uudeserved praise at his hands. He will be a friend only to those who 
follow the right path and consider itaduty to honestly serve the public. 


The Hindustan hinted in a recent issue that he had defended a certain leader in 


return for a good turn done him by the latter. He wishes, therefore, to openly 


declare that it was with borrowed money that he deposited the above security 


and paid off some of his creditors at Jhang. In conclusion, he remarks that he 


will try to make the Jhang Stal the most interesting paper; and that it is ‘not’ 


unlikely that God, Who has brought him to Lahore, may raise his journal toa 


position which has not as yet been attained by any other member of the (Punjab) 


press. 


28. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 26th May 1912, has an article 


headed “ True facts of the Khan of Hoti’s case—II.” 


| In continuation ofits previous remarks on the subject 
(vide paragraph 23 of Selections No. 22), the paper observes that the sole object 


The Khan of Hoti’s case. 


of the Hindu press in befriending the Khan consists in injuring the Islamia 
College proposed to be established at Peshawar. After remarking that there 
is no truth in the unfounded charges preferred by the. said press against Sir - 
George Roos-Keppel in connection with the College, and that the Chief Commis- : 
sioner takes no hand in the collection of funds for the institution, it reproduces : 
from the Advocate of India an account of the case which was recently instituted : 
against the Khan of Hoti. Commenting on the same it opines that, primd facie, 


there was a serious charge against both King and the Khan. 


Writing under the heading “Sir (George) Roos-Keppel,’’ the Millat 
(Lahore), of the 24th May (received on the 4th June) 1912, complains that a 
certain section of the Hindu press has used the Khan of Hoti’s case to make mean 
attacks on a just and popular officer like the present Chief Commissioner of the 
Frontier Province. After contending that Sir George had no hand in the case, 
the paper says that certain members of Parliament, who know nothing of Indian 
affairs, are under the thumb of Hindus and that they unburthen themselves (in 
Parliament) according to instructions. This, it adds, not only encourages the 
enemies of this country, but also disheartens popular officers, creates difficulties 
for Government, and throws obstacles in the way of the administration. 


The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 24th May (received on the 4th June) 
1912, publishes a letter from ‘‘ A fair-minded Hindu” who finds fault with the 
Khan of Hoti for having published, after his acquittal, a pamphlet to prove Sir 
George Roos-Keppel to have been at the bottom of his prosecution. Next he 
mentions that the passages relating to the Khan in the Manual of Pashtu were 
taken from old examination papers. 


Commenting on the above the Editor remarks that a perusal of the letter 
should show that the Khan has caused native newspapers to deal very unjustly 
by Sir George Roos-Keppel. After regretting that most of these papers should 
be members of the Hindu press, he observes that, whatever hardships the Khan 
may have had to suffer, the public must be acquainted with the truth that his 
prosecution was in no way ascribable to Sir George Roos-Keppel and that the 
name of that officer has been dragged in from purely selfish motives. 
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29. The Panjabee (Lahore), ‘of June 4th, 1912, has the following com. 
ee ae ments.on the recent Resolution of the Government 
nicaaianialess of India on the appointment of Health Officers :— 


| “ Nothing has been mentioned as to the principle which Local Governments should 
follow in the selection of these officers. It would have been welcome if Government had 
said that Indian officers should be given preference provided their qualifications are satis- 


factory. 


« As regards the constitution of Sanitary Boards, Local Governments are given entire 
discretion. Here again there is a want of uniform and sound principle indicated. For 
instance, we cannot understand why one or two non-officials could not be taken to the Board 
ora minimum proportion of Indian members named. The important principle has been 
altogether lost sight of that to improve Indian sanitation, the active co-operation of Indians, 
with knowledge of Indian life and conditions is absolutely necessary. Sanitary Boards, if 
they have to be efficient, ought to contain & minimum number of Indian members apart from 
experts and also a number of non-officials. Of course, Local Governments are given discre- 
tion, but in our opinion the principle should have been indicated.in the body of the resolu- 
tion for the guidance of Local Governments. 


e ° 3 -® 5 * * 


« A salary of Rs. 300-20-500, is considered enough for first class Health Officers and 
Rs. 150-10-300 for the sacond class, and we hope these will be reserved for Indians only, 
because a knowledge of Indian life, habits, religious and social practices and beliefs is neces- 
sary in a Health Officer if he has to do any substantial work. But we miss the instruction 
in the resolution. It is for the Local Governments to give effect to the scheme in @ manner 
satisfactory to lead to real success. 


“ As regards creating provincial services of Health Officers or leaving the appoint- 
ments in the hands of Municipalities, the Government of India do not decide the point. It 
is again a matter for Local Government, but the decision to supplement the cost of these 
officers by Government grants practically settles the issue more completely than words can. 
The resolution also suggests the appointment of trained Sanitary Inspectors, but on the 
whole, it seems that the resolution is not either as thoughtful, as complete, and informing 
as the importance of the subject demands. For the long time that the Government of India 
took in chalking out a scheme of reform, we expected they would lay down important princi- 
ples that should guide the settlement of many detailed plans which are now left to the 
discretion of Local Governments. ” 
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hei C. STEAD, 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 


The 8th June 1912. Crunminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
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3 | Observer Lahore ., | Nizam-nd-dia tee 1,000 copies. 
‘ | Punjab Times and Frontier} Rawalpindi ... | J. R. Thapur sae 200 9 
News, 
WEEKLY. 
5 | Arya Patrika «-- | Lahore ___ | Devi Chand ‘we 650 copies, 
6 | Harbinger i Darga Parshad a 300» 
Khalsa Advocate «| Amritsar .. | Bahadur Singh ai 2 yy 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
§ | Jijnasu ee: | Lahore: .., | ishar Das 
MONTHLY. 
9 | DA.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore .. | saraswati Nath eee ¥,000 copies. 
10 | Forman Christian College} Do, si ~ 
Notes.” 
1l | Practical Medicine ee. | Delhi ibe soe 
12 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore _.,| R. B. Mohan Lal 700 copies. 
13 | Punjab Mission News we i, .., | hevd. Wigram “as 250 ,, 
14 | Ravi wo. ie .., Mr. B. M. Jones “es oe 
15 | Review of Religions Kadian (Gurdaspur) ne : ye ae Abmadia, 800 copies. 
16 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore __ | Dev Rattan ve 25 yy: 
17. | Teacher .-- | Dinga (Gujrat) .., | Kanhaya Singh oo 200°, 
URDU. 
DAILY... 
18 | Akbbar-i-’Am - | Grhore - | Govind Sahai i 630 copies; 
19 | Paisa Akhbar Do. .., | Abdul Aziz oe lll» 
20 | Watan «1 Do, ... | Muhammad Insha Alla ... | oe 
21. | Zamindar i .., | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, ae. one 
BI-WEEKLY, 
22 | Vakil .. | Amritsar” Abdal Azig’ ee T,970 copies, : 
WEEKLY, 
23 | Afghan ». | Peshawar. ... | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies, . 
24 | Ahl-i-Hadis .». | Amritsar .». | Sana-ulla “ a 
25 | Ahluwalia Gazette art De, ....| Lehna Singh ee. 600' 
26 | Al-Moin oo | Dos ... | Mehraj-ud-din cae oes 
27 | Army News ... | Ludhiana .. | Hira Lal & Co: | ne 1,300 copies. . 
28 | Arorbans Gazette ee. | Amritsar ... | Labh Singh we ave 
29 | Arya Gazette ee. | Lahore ... | Bhowani Das: re | 550 eopies.. 
30 | Badar ... | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Sadiq’ 7 200 » 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 15TH JUNE 1912. 


Name. 


DAILY, 


TRI-WEEKLY. 


Br-wEEKLY. 


Labore 


Lahore 


Locality. 


Bihari Lal vs 


Mul Chand oes 


Name of Publisher. Circulation. 


1,758 copies, 


* Not received during the month, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 15TH JUNE 1912—CONTINUED. 


No. 


Name, 


URDU—CONTINUED. 
WEEKLY—eontinued, 
Bharat oe 
Chaudhwin Sadi eos 
Civil and Military News... 
Curzon Gazette , bes 
Delhi Gazette* one 
Hakim ee. 
Haq ee 

Haq Pasand 

Hindu és 
Hindustan 

Indar is 
Islam a 
Jhang Sial 7 
Kapurthala Akhbar oi 
Loyal Gazette eee 
Lytton Gazette nei 
Milap* is 
Millat 


Mister Gazette 
Munir 
Musalman 


Nur ‘uh 
Nur dfchen 
Paisa Akhbar 


Parkash 


Punjab Advocate 0. 
Punjab Samachar see 
Rajput Gazette eee 


Municipal Gazette and Sada- 
i-Hind,* 


Sadiq-ul-Akhbar ose 
Ditto eos 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... 


Shanti eee 
Sialkot Paper sais 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar ais 
Tahzib-ul-Niswan ove 


Victoria Paper 


Locality, 


Jullundur 
Rawalpindi 
Ludhiana 
Delhi 

Do. 


Delhi 
Amritsar 
Lahore 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jhang 
Kaporthala 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lyallpur 
Lahore 
Do, 
Jhang 


Amritear 


Ludbiana 

; Lahore 

Do. 

Mianwali 

Lahore 
Do. 

| Do, 


Bahawalpur 
Rewari 
Amritsat 
Rawalpindi 
Sialkot 
Jhelum 
Lahore 
Sialkot 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Name of Publisher, 


Haji Ahmad 
Saiyid Muhammad 
Mirza Hairat 
Sajjad Husain 
Yakub Ali 

Kasim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 
Ram Saran Dutt 
Dharm Pal, B.A. 
Abdul Latif 
Prabh Dyal 
Hamid Husain 
Amar Singh 
Bulaki Das 
Jawahar Lal 
Shuja Ulla 

Ali Bakhsh 

Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-ulla 


Muhammad Yusaf 


Abdul Aziz 
Krishan 
Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal 

Thakur Sukhram Das 


Din Muhammad 


Maulvi Ata Ullah 
Safdar Hussain 


Rulia Ram 


Kishan Chand Mohan 
Todar Mal 

Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
Mumtaz Ali 
Gian Chand 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 


Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry ... 


11 


382 


2,262 
155 
200 

1,000 


150 
200 
400 
200 


450 
240 
600 


Circulation, 


1,325 copies, 


8,070 copies, 


200 copies, 


19 


1,500 copies. 


99 


_ *Not received during the week, : 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 15TH JUNE 1912—CONCLUDED. 


No. Name, 


a enamel 


68 | Waqt 

69 | Watan 

Zamindar 

FORTNIGHTLY, 

71 | Biwah Samachar 

72 | Kam Dhenna 

73 | Mohyal Gazette 
PERSIAN, 

FORTNIGHTLY, 

74 | SirajeuleAk'bar 

URDU. 

MONTULY. 

75 | Arorbavs Parkash 

76 | Arya Musafir 

77 | Jauhar 

78 | Kakezai Social Reformer 


79 | Makhbzan 


63} (.chbir Patrika 

84 | Zaban® 

GURMURSI. 
WEEKLY, 


85 fF ioas'sa Sewak 


86. (uj. Reporter® 


Sf Put) Sarma 


URDU—CONCLUDED. 


W ERKLY—concluded, 


EEE 


eo 


Locality. 


Lahore we 


Do. “es 


Lahore ies 
Ludhiana oe 


Kala, Jhelum District ... 


Kabul ‘iis 


Lahore ons 
Jullundur oe 
Amritsar rae 
Lahore ee. 
Delhi eee 
Lahore ove 

Do. ion 

Do. ove 


Amritsar aie 


Do. sini 


Lahore “i 


Oe ee | 


Name of Publisher. 


Ali Husain ees 
Muhammad Insha Ullah ..,. 
Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. 


Ram Chand isi 
Daulat Ram PAD 


Mehta Sham Das iui 


Abdul Khalik ose 


Salig Ram ove 
Wazir Chand eve 
Muhammad [Ismail Khan... 
Fazl Din oe 
| Abdul Kadir oe 


Charinji Lal sa 


Sheobart Lal ees 
Kanhysa Lal ness 
Prab Dial eee 


Hamid Husain i 


Jiwan Singh jie 


Ganda Singh eee 
Gian Chand a. 


Circulation. 


~ 300 copies, 
100'~,, 
250 45 


a 


500, 
250 4, 


500, 


1,000 copies. 


1,000 copies, 


* Not received during the week, 
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” [.—Potrrics, 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 30th May (received on the 7th June) 
ad 1912, publishes a note headed “ Disgrace of Sikh 
oo See Vancouver.” It says that a white man 


from Europe, America, Australia or Africa is treated in this country as a God » 


or a superior officer. Indians, however, are looked down upon wherever they 
may go! They are subjected to humiliating treatment and are frequently turned 
out in disgrace. But all they can do in return is to express indignation against 
the haughty Governments and countries concerned, and to request their own 
Government to defend the izzat of its subjects. The heartless manner, adds the 
paper, in which the wives and children of (some) Sikhs were ordered to be 
expelled from Vancouver has caused pain, not only to Sikhs, but also to all other 
Indians. 


2. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 3lst May (received on the: 7th 


June) 1912, publishes 4 communication headed 
Ill-treatment of Indians in 


Australia. | ‘Indians are not allowed to take their wives to 


Australia.” Writing on the above subject, the 


writer—a Sikh of Australia—complains that the result of the prohibition 1s— 


that Indians in Australia have been ruining their lives by indulging in diverse 
vices. Recently, he adds, a Sikh applied for permission to bring his wife from 
India, but he was told in reply that any of his relations desirous of entering 


Australia should be able to write a European language. After stating that some 


time ago a Sikh was sent back to India on the ground that he knew no European 


language excepting English, he observes that, in order to be able to bring one’s. 
wife to Australia, one should first have her entered at an Indian University 
and next send her to England to learn some continental language. He then 
goes on to say that the reason why such laws are framed to deal with Indians 


residing abroad is that the Government of India does not care much for the 
protection of its subjects. While the doors of India are open for the in- 
habitants of every (foreign) country her own poor children are wanted nowhere. 
This is not only an insult to Indians, but also constitutes a foul stain on the 
fair fame of the Government of India. 


8. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 29th May 1912, publishes an article 


se Siete eth under the heading “Islam—III.”’ In continuation 


of its previous remarks on the subject (vide para- 


graph 3 of Selections No. 16), the paper says that, so long as Muhammadans 
follow the Prophet’s teachings, no power on earth can sweep them into oblivion. 


After remarking that if they ever rise (again) it will be with the aid of Islam,. 
it complains that they are their own enemies and are being misled by their 


guides. ‘If we wish to preserve our existence in India,” it adds, ‘* we” should 
first of all learn (1) to fear no one but God, (2) to depend only on “ ourselves,” 


(3) to follow the Quran in place of ‘nominal leaders and Maulvis’’ and (4) to - 


always trust in God ; never giving way to despair. 


4. The Zamindar (Lahore), of 1st June 1912, reproduces from an 


° * 66 ; 
The Islamio world. Arabic contemporary an article headed “Islam, 


er the champion of justice and peace.’ The writer 
praises the above faith and concludes as follows :—“ O, followers of Muhammad, © 


walk in the footsteps of your ancestors and care nothing for the world or material 
things. If greed and avarice have blinded your enemies and they are determined 
to sweep Musalmans from off the earth’s surface, let them stick to their resolution. 
Open your eyes and reflect whether a Muhammadan can ever live a slave's 
life. “O, Muslim, throw off thy lethargy, arm thyself with unity and piety 


and demand thy lost rights; otherwise thy death is far preferable to (thy) - 


present life of disgrace.” 
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oe 5. The following is from the Tridy 
Affairs in Tibet (Lahore), of the 7th June 1912 :— “ 


“The Government of India is absolutely impassive, and of course it can do nothing. 
But if it uses its influence with the Chinese Government to restore the old order of things 
in Tibet and place it within a zone of neutrality, vesting the Dalai Lama with supreme 
authority, matters would rapidly settle down and Tibet would once more get the peace which 
she has not known since the ill-advised Younghusband Mission.” 


fk; (5) —Home. 


6. The Arjun (Lahore), of the 28th May (received on the 6th June) 
aes tek 1912, has a note entitled “India and self-govern- 
oe ment.” Not a few short-sighted Indians, it says, 


have been crying for a long time past that this country should be made self- 


governing. But the paper is of opinion that Indians have not as yet proved 


their fitness for the above form of government. They should first end their 
internecine feuds, which make crores of them thirst after the blood of one 


another. Next they should improve their educational, moral and economic 
condition ; at the same time making the masses unshakeably loyal to Government. 
It is wrong to refer to the example of self-governing colonies, for the reason 
that there is a world of difference between them and this country. 


7. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th June 1912, publishes a 
Muslim polities communication from one Nazir Ahmed, B.A. (Alig.) 
headed ‘“ What should now be the policy of Muham- 
madans in respect of political matters?” The writer says that, in an article 
headed “The Liberal Party’’ (vide paragraph 9 of Selections No. 16) the 
Zamindar asserts that there exist no extremists among Muhammadans, nor 
can they rise even in the future. When, however, he adds, the. adoption of the 
conduct favoured by the Congresswallas in the beginning led in time to the 
appearance of extremists among Hindus, should not the same danger be appre- 
hended through the Prophet’s followers working on similar lines ?_ In conclusion, 
he remarks that the correct policy for Muhammadans to follow is the same that 
was laid down for them by the late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 8th June 1912, has an article headed 
ee mi a ‘The Universal brotherhood of Islam.” His 
ae ee | Sir Agha Khan, says the paper, has con- 

real of the Partition of Bengal. iganess oF 46 ; paper, 
ee tributed a letter to the Near East on the above sub- 


ject. Next it quotes an extract from the communication which says that, if the 
feelings of Muhammadans in one part of the world happen to be wounded, the 
event at once affects their co-religionists even in other quarters of the globe. 
The Agha Khan adds that the reversal of the Partition of Bengal and the 
transfer to Delhi of the Government of India’s seat elicited very little comment 
from the Musalmans of this country and that only those of them (Jit, those 
people) spoke of the occurrence, (and that also) in private talk, who were directly 
affected by the same. Commenting on the quotation the paper remarks that 
the two statements—about the Islamic brotherhood and the apathy of the rest 
of Indian Muhammadans to the fate of their East Bengal brethren—contradict 
each other. The fact, it adds, is that Muhammadans not only in, but also outside, 
Bengal regarded the annulment of the Partition as likely to lead to their common 
communal rights being trampled upon. And if they have not protested loudly 
enough, the reason is that the bearer of this bitter cup was their King Emperor 


himself. 


9. The following is from the Tribune 


hammedane. “sere ond the Ma- (Lahore), of the 11th June 1912 :— 


“ The London Branch of the Muslim League is responsible for a number of, to say 
the least, very indiscreet communications which it has during the past six months addressed 
to His Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs on the subject of Great Britain’s attitude in 
reference to what has been going on in Tripoli, Turkey and Persia. Public opinion among 
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sensible and responsible men both in India and England has unreservedly condemned the 
highly unreasonable tone of what has been addressed to Government on behalf of or in the 
name of the League ; but it is clear that in a communication only recently addressed the 
members of the League have very considerably overshot the mark and let themselves 
completely in for public ridicule and laughter. In a communication addressed to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign affairs it is stated that the ‘Committee has reason to fear 
that the direct and immediate result of the situation Italy has created in the New East 
will be to impel large bodies of Musalmans from India as well as the Frontier to endeavour 
to reach the seat of war as- volunteers and it would be impossible for His Majesty’s 
Government to repress the movement without risk of great unpopularity. Attention 
is in the same communication called to the ‘extreme inconvenience to Musalman pilgrims 
and the loss to Indian commerce occasioned by the Italian blockade of the Red Sea 
ports. The Committee further prays His Majesty’s Government ‘to take such steps 
as they may consider expedient to prevent the further development of a situation which 
they really fear will prove most prejudicial to the interests of humanity and to progress 
in the eastern world. These passages have elicited some very severe criticism from the 
Pall Mall Gazette. But no one can say that the League has not more than deserved it. 
The Gazelte offers its sympathy to the Muhammadan population of India for among other 
reasons because ‘it is represented here (London) bv so injudicious and ill-advised a body as 
the London branch of the All-India Muslim League.’ It concludes :‘Musalmans on the 
Frontier can start for Turkey by way of Afghanistan if they like, but they know they would 
be killed before they had gone a hundred miles down country. Muhammadans have had 
over seven months to think about volunteering and it has never even entered their heads.’ 
All this is quite true, and we wish our Muhammadan fellow-countrymen realised the absur- 
dity of making statements for which there is no basis in fact of truth.” 


ae | 10. The following is from the Panjabee 
Sedition in England, Russia and (Tf shore), of the 14th June 1912 :— 


India. 


« Six years’ rigorous imprisonment or transportation for a large period was the usual 
punishment for sedition in India during the anxious days of 1906 and 1907. Every one 
felt it was heavy and besides the treatment of prisoners, boys and men who suffered for 
their indiscretion by being forced to keep company with felons accused with murder and 
dacoity, excited sympathy for the sufferers. But apparently Government saw no reason 
to relax the severity of punishments. But how was Tom Mann treated in great Britain 
for inciting the troops, which is also sedition? He was given six months only, the greater 
part of which was to be a mere confinement. Yet considerable sympathy is felt for him 
and the sentence was reduced to two months. The case of Miss Malecka, a Russian refugee 
in Great Britain, who has been awarded four years’ rigorous imprisonment for sedition, 
excited so much sympathy that Government intervened on her behalf and it is probable 
the punishment will be greatly reduced. 


| “Tt may be said that the circumstances in which Indian cases of sedition were 
tried were not very different from those of Russia. The accused were not in all cases 
given a very fair treatment. The definition of sedition was strained to its utmost limits 
and to this day itis not a properly defined crime in India. The evidence of approvers 
and criminals is not rejected here. And yet few extended their sympathy to those whose 
patriotism was misdirected and who were guilty of great indiscretion. The new Press Law 
is declared to deal not only with sedition but with the tone and the style of criticism. 
This is Indian justice and apparently it differs from British. justice and from Russian 
Justice.” | 


. 11. The following is from the Tribune 
ane ne Se (Lahore), of the 13th June 1912 :— 


“Tt has been suggested in some quarters that a question which the Nicholson 
Commission should consider is the function of the Commander-in-Chief. According to the 
old arrangement there were two men at the head of the army, But now the work of the 
Military Member has devolved upon the Commander-in-Chief. He has now to look to the 
discipline of the army, its organisation, and its administration. This seems to be too 
much for one man. Lord Kitchner was a man of extraordinary energy and it was nota 
difficult matter for him to discharge the double functions. He thought that: work-could be 
more satisfactorily done if the sole authority rested with one man. Under the dual system 
the Military Member had the right to supervise any scheme regarding the administration of 
the army. He was responsible to the Government for the finances and other necessary 
arrangements when the army did not go to war. The Commander-in-Chief was supreme 
in the field, and he was responsible to the Governor-General for military operations. Now 
in the interest of military discipline all these functions have been merged in one man. It 
is not necessary that the office of Military Member should be revived but a devolution of 
functions is called (for) so that there may be a normal division of work and responsibility.” 
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JI.—AFGHANISTAN AND TrAnS-FRONTIER, 


12, The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 30th May (received on the 
Pe ue 6th June) 1912, has a letter from its Bannu corre- 
Tribal raids into British territory. — . )ondent headed “ Government proclamation and God, 
the (only) protector of Hindus.’’ The Hindus of the villages (? in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bannu), the writer states, have been warned by means of a circular 
order that Ararigi, Salim and other (tribal) dacoits have regained their liberty 
owing to disorder in Khost, and that the above Hindus should, therefore, leave 
their villages and settle in the city (? Bannu). The event has caused feelings 
of deep uneasiness among village Hindus throughout the (Bannu) district, for 
the reason that they can now look for protection to God alone. The order is: 
calculated to throw a stain on Government and the administration, while it has 
made clear that the common village Muhammadans, as also their brethren in 
receipt of pensions from Government, are, at heart, as great rebels as the 
aforesaid dacoits. These Musalmans are required by Government to protect 
Hindus, and receive pensions and allowances to maintain peace; (but they 
behave) as if they were wholly unwilling to obey Government. They neither 
cared ( ? for it) before, nor will they do so now, for the reason that the order 
referred to has had the effect of emboldening them still further. The writer then 
goes on to say that the Hindus concerned have to recover their debts in these 
days of harvest, and that they do not know what they should now do in the 
matter. After asking who will be responsible for the loss which is to be caused 
to them, he makes the further complaint that no house accommodation is available 
for them in the city in which they have been told to take up their residence. If 
it has become an impossibility to afford them protection in their villages, Govern- 
ment should at least make effective arrangements for (enabling them to) dispose 
of their lands and (other) property and to realise the money due tothem. It 
should also provide house accommodation for them; for, otherwise, there is a 
fear of their having to lead a life worse than death. 


III.—Native States. 


13. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 7th June 1912, publishes a com- 
tii atialn munication from (Nawab) Abdulla, of the Kasmandi, 
srgesede seme (United Provinces), under the heading ‘ Exposure 
of the Hyderabad conspiracy.” The writer states that a Madrasi gentleman 
writes to him to say that his (the Nawab’s) expulsion from Hyderabad is ascrib- 
able, not to Maulvi Ahmad Hasan (, Private Secretary to the Nizam), but to 
Mr. Hankin and the Residency. ‘The Maulvi’s hostility to him is, however, 
an open secret, while he has received a most generous treatment at the hands 
of Mr. Hankin. As to the Residency, how could it, his benefactor, have given 
him a fall, and that also in the time of a good-hearted Resident like Colonel 
Pinhey ? The British Government has done much for him and its representative 
(in Hyderabad) could not have caused him any injury. 


In its issue, dated the 8th June 1912, the paper publishes a communi- 
cation headed ** Nawab Abdulla Khan of Kasmandi.” The writer—one Nur-ud- 


Din, of Hyderabad—takes exception to the Nawab’s efforts in the press to have 
himself recalled to Hyderabad. 


Commenting on the above the editor says that, in view of the way in 


which the Nawab has been expelled from the State, the order for his expulsion 
appeara highly inadvisable, 


V.—Native Socreties AND Reticiovus Marrers, 


14, The Indar (Lahore), of the 3lst May 1912, has a note headed 
Dharmpel. “Words from God.’’ The Editor publishes some 
revelations which he claims to have received from on 

High, Three of them are as follows :— 


(1) Raise thou the dead, give “hearing to the deaf and sight to the 


a and say to them that the holy God alone is the source of 
Alle, | 
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(2) ©, thou praised one, I have placed thee above Dayanand, for 
the reason that thou hast left the mouth, hast advanced to the 
source, and hast reached my table. I spared thee the thorn 
which crippled thy brother (? Dayanand) and threw away his 
labours (la¢. rendered his journey useless). 


(3) Ihave sent thee for the guidance of those (Aryas) who have 
denied my power and have made the false statement that the holy 
God cannot now speak. 


15. The Arya Musafar (Lahore), for April and May (received on the 11th 

June) 1912, publishes a note headed ‘ Examination 

—— of the Quran.” The Editor states that for some 
months past he has been studying the Quran and other Islamic scriptures, and 
that this study has made it thoroughly clear to him that the propagation of 
Islam in India was due simply to the country having been under Muslim Kings 
for a aufficiently long time, It was for Muhammadans, he adds, to- place before 
the Indian people the teachings of the Prophet’s Quran as they are to be found 
in that book. They are not, however, likely to do so, because they know full 
well that the publication of the teachings actually contained in the Quran. would 
be certain to make the people regard the same with feelings of disgust. The 
late Pandit Lekh Ram was the best man to do the work, but it is to be regretted 
that he should have been killed prematurely, and in a grossly mean way, by 
those (Muhammadans) whose intellects and: minds he wished. to free and broaden. 
Continuing, the editor says that it is his personal experience that no other 
teachings have caused so much injury to the world as those contained in the 
Quran. He has, therefore, vowed to address himself solely to the task of placing 
these teachings in the hands of the masses. He intends bringing out not only a 
cheap edition of a simple and idiomatic translation of the Quran, but also scme 


well-reasoned tracts to explain the teachings of the scripture named. The: 


following are some of the tracts he is at present engaged in writing :— 


(1) Life of Muhammad. 
(2) The position of the Quran. 
(3) Muhammad and the Quran. 
(4) The Quran and Niyog. 
(5) How Islam spread in India 
(6) God and the Quran. 
(7) The greatest achievement of the Quran. 
¢$) Improbable things in the Quran. 
(9) The Quranic paradise. 
(10) The Quran and other religions. 
(11) The Quran and marriage philosophy. 
(12) The Quran and Brahmcharya. 
(13) The Quran and human life, 


These tracts will, as soon as they are published, be supplied to the 


subscribers to the Arya Musafar free of charge, while reasonable prices will be 
charged even to-other people. 


16. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 30th May (received on the 6th 
June) 1912, has an article headed “The Bible 
Society’s wonderful work : for the special attention 
of Arya Samajes.”’ After publishing some figures 


ed nention of Christianity in 


en Oe 


relating to-the work done by the Bible Societies during the past year, the paper 
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remarks that nine lakhs of copies of the Bible were distributed in this country alone, 
If Aryas (lié. you) it adds, keep silent even now and do not prepare themselves 
to stem “ this advancing and dangerous tide of Christianity,” the inference should 
be drawn that they care nothing for their national existence. They should bear 
in mind that the Hindu religion is in danger: the dragons of Islam and 
Christianity are always on the gg ie Pig wt it. Pe they baie = least 
| | regard for Hindu {Arya)* dignity and if they wish 
aeaiaceciaai ities fb oe their ancient ‘ne religion ad paar A live, 
it is necessary that they should acquaint the Hindu community with “this 
dreadful danger” and should display the greatest courage and energy in pro- 


tecting Hinduism against the same. 


17. The Indar (Lahore), of the 31st May (received on the 6th June} 
1912, has an article headed ‘“ The mission of the 
ao kash snd Arya Samaj and Universal peace—IV.” In con- 
ig tinuation of ite previous remarks on the subject 
{pide paragraph 19 of Selections No. 21) the paper says that whatever the 
Satyarth Parkash contains about Christ is conceived in a most offensive manner. 
The unparalleled sacrifice, it adds, which the founder of Christianity made 
requires that not only should his memory be honoured, but that he should be 
regarded as the true Son of God. The expressions used in respect of him in the 
Satyarth Parkash now in circulation are, therefore, not only calculated to cause 
pain, but also do not speak well of their author. Arya Samajists assert that 
these expressions are from the pen of Swami Dayanand, but his genuine edition 
of the Satyarth Parkash, (%. e., that of 1875) contains nothing against Christ. 
The mischief was wrought after his death ; the genuine Satyarth Parkash being 
made away with and “a tome of lies being prepared in his name.” 


18. Writing under the heading “ A noteworthy letter and the reply to 

it,” the Indar (Lahore), of the 31st May (received 

eae on Muhammad and on the 6th June) 1912, publishes a communication 

yanand. ; 

from one Narayan Kishan, a Government pensioner, 

residing in Chak No. 109, Gugera Branch (, Chenab Canal). The writer says 
that he has never locked upon Swami Dayanand as a religious guide or tam 
and that apparently the Editor is desirous of founding a new religious sect. 
He adds that, as Dharampal writes, Christ may be called a Mahatma, but that 
Mukammad has no claims to that position. As to the “unitarianism and 
brotherhood” (of the last named), they have always been in existence like all 
other eternal truths and had no special connection with the Prophet or his times. 
Nay, facts go to show that his unitarianism is not worthy the name and that it 
was based, not on his love for God, but on his hankering after being called His 
messenger, This conduct on his part was a palpable piece of infidelity or poly- 
theism, but “ he has, up to this moment, been unhesitatingly resorting to diverse 
acts of high-handedness ” in order to gratify his craving. During his time of 
power, as also subsequently, only those persons escaped insults and death who, 
at the point of the sword or otherwise, acknowledged him to have been a divine 
messenger. As regards his brotherhood (of man), it was confined to his fearsome 
following, who were not prepared to regard any (outsider), high or low, as 
their brother. There was no place in India where this most terrible brotherhood 
did not consider it meritorious to disgrace the people (? Hindus) in a grossly 
immoral way and to injure them in regard to (both) secular and religious matters. 
As the dead bodies of Hindus (Jié. as the dead in this country) are eremated the 
pictures of great men occupy here a position almost similar to that assigned to 
the tombs of Muhammadan saints. There was, however, not asingle part of the 
land where the said ostentatious brotherhood did not insult and destroy, in & 
most barbarous manner, all such pictures and the places where they were kept. 
Again, it deeply wounded the feelings of the (Hindu) inhabitants of the country 
by most cruelly killing in all sacred places highly useful and beloved dumb 
animals like cows and oxen. The writer does not wish to rake up old grievances : 
he desires ouly to point out. that there can be no love for such unitarianism and 
brotherhood or for their author in those minds which are cognisant of true 


‘Yeligion. 
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Next the paper publishes a reply tothe above over the signature of 
 Sayad-ul-Qalam, Mujaddad-ud-Din, Dharampal Ghazi.” The writer begins 
by saying that Aryas not only regard Swami Dayanand as a religious guide 
or imam, but also place him far, far above the holy and living God. After 
remarking that they prepare for a fight when a portrait of the Swami is torn up, 
he states that. the foregoing letter speaks of his desire to found a new religious 
sect. He wishes to declare in plain language that he undoubtedly considers 
himself a messenger from God ; that, having created him among a living people 
(? Muhammadans) He has sent him to a dead community (? Aryas); and 
that he wishes to raise worshippers of the living (God) from among those who 
worship the dead (Dayanand). The founder of the Arya Samaj is dead, and hia 
name can no more “guide and instruct us” than speaking of a brick or stone, 
This is what Dharmpal wishes to impress on Arya Samajists. Continuing, he 
remarks that his correspondent may not regard Muhammad as a Mahatma, but 
that still there is no reason why he and those who share his views should use 
offensive language towards the Arabian Prophet. Next he endeavours to refute 
the charges preferred by Narayan Kishen against the founder of Islam and 
observes that the remarks about the destruction of pictures, etc., do not become 
Aryas, who are not idolators, treat all animals alike, and betray a political or 
anti-Muslim spirit. In conclusion, he takes exception to the conduct of Swami 


Dayanand in having taught the shameful doctrine of Niyog. 
19. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 30th May (received on the 7th June) 


1912, publishes a communication from one Kahan 
Chand, an ex- Manager of the Hindustan, who says 
that the latter journal charges him with having 
embezzled the amounts which Lala Jaswant Rai has accused Pandit Rambhaj 
Dat of having misappropriated (vide naragraph 20 of Selections No. 20). The 
fact, however, is that the English Hindustan had ceased to exist long before 
he was appointed Manager (and he could not, therefore, have embezzled any 
subscription to that paper). As regards (the second amount representing the 
value of) the postage stamps received in respect of the issue of the Hindustan 
of which one lakh copies were to he printed, Srimati (Sarala Devi) Chaudhrani 
used to have all the letters opened in her presence and to secure all the stamps 
received. All remittances on account of the subscription and advertisement 
charges were also received by her or paid into the bank. How could it, then, 
have been possible for any person in the Hindustan’s employ to misappropriate 
money belonging to it ? There can be no doubt that it was wrong in the writer 
to have gone away without having given any information (to his employer). 
As soon, however, as he and his late brother (who also was employed in the 
Hindustan office) had left Lahore they sent Pandit Rambhaj Dat a full state- 
ment of accounts and promised to pay, as soon as possible, the sum of Rs. 223-12-3 
due from them. But it was impossible for the Pandit not to také advantage 
of their mistake or foolishness : he realised, by means of threats, not Rs. 223 -12-3 
but Rs. 668 from their aged mother and younger brother. 


The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 31st May 1912, publishes a note 
by Chaudhri Rambhaj Dat headed “Mr. Saghar’s removal.” The writer 
says that he has been astonished at learning the conspiracy underlying the 
deplorable controversy which has been going on about Hindu leaders in this 
paper and other Hindu journals under the pretext of the discussion of the 
question of the presidency of the Hindu conference, This conspiracy, he adds, 
was the work chiefly of some such persons as wish to cause injury to the Hindu 
community by promoting disunion in its ranks. Continuing, he states that the 
controversy was started, not only without his being consulted, but even without 
his knowledge, although on having been hotly attacked from all sides he 
also felt compelled to write and get something written (in reply). He has now 
dismissed Mr. Munawwar Khan, Saghar, with a view to ending the mischief 
and in the best interests of Hindus, their leaders, their press, and the Hindustan. 
After remarking that he has also asked the new Editor of his paper to avoid 
the controversy, he quotes an extract from the letter which he wrote to Saghar 
to dispense with his services and in which he accused the latter of having 


The forthcoming Hindu confer- 
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and the Arya Samaj, and to cause misunderstanding between Aryas and Sikhs, 
Next he regrets that the Hindustan and other Hindu papers should have fallen 
a prey to Muslim tactics, and should (in consequence) have overstepped the 
bounds of moderation in writing against each other. 


20. The Arjun (Lahore), of the 4th (received on the 12th) June 1912. 
| publishes an article headed “Swami Dayanand’s 
ae message from heaven.’ The paper makes the 
Swami repeat the charges which. have of late been laid at the door of the Arya 
Samaj by Dharmpal. He is also made to urge the members of the Samaj to 
remain loyal to the British Government, to abstain from. dabbling in politics 


. e ): 
and to. become truly religious men. | 


¥I.—LEcIsLaTION;. 


21. The following is from the Tribune 


The Punjab Council regulations wo 
and political activity in the Punjab. (Lahore), of the 14th June 1912: 


“ While the other provinces are all busy in considering their Council regulations with 
a view to secure such modifications in them as may bring about a better and a greater 
representation of the educated and commercial interests, the Punjabees are sleeping over 
it in a spirit of total unconcern, although there is no other province where a greater 
leavening of the Legislative Chamber is required in the general interest of both the 
Government and the public. Ours is the Council which has the smallest number of 
elected members. Even Eastern Bengal and Assam, which are educationally and com- 
mercially much behind us tn importance have a bigger Council with a much larger propor- 
tion of elected members. Considered from a communal point of view the constitution 
of the Council is very disappointing and leaves much room for improvement. The Hindus 
are very inadequately represented. Out of 5 elected members only one is a Hindu. The 
constitution of the Municipal groups entitled to: return members is defective from more 
than one point of view. It practically leaves the few European members in each group 
the masters of the situation, A large number of Districts and Municipalities have altogether 
no voice in the election of members, for example, in the Delhi (Revenue) Division the 
Municipalities of Hissar, Rohtak, Karnal and Gurgaon have been altogether ignored. 
Similarly, an important Municipality like that of Hoshiarpur has no franchise. Then 
again the electors are hampered in the election of candidates. Considering that most 
of the Punjab Municipalities (at least all which have got the franchise) are presided 
over by Deputy Commissioners the restriction of candidates to the members of these 
official-ridden Municipalities prevents the ablest and the best men from coming for- 
ward as candidates and thus the province and the Government are deprived of the 
ready assistance and intelligent advice of the best and the most qualified of the 
Punjabees. The Regulations of the Punjab Legislative Council thus stand in need of 
thorough overhauling. That the personnel of the Punjab Council is very inferior to 
that of the other Councils can be at once seen by a glance at the Council proceedings. 
To this Council alone belongs the unique distinction of having a member (elected by a 
municipal group) who is opposed to the spread of education as detrimental to the interests. 
of good. government. The Hindus have a very strong case to put forward for special 
representation both in the Local and the Imperiai Councils, yet the Hindu Sabha is quite 
mute, though we are sure that in a few months it will be very active in thrusting some 
of its ornamental members on the constituencies, Are we to conclude that the educated 
party is yet suffering from the effects of the stupor into which it was thrown by the 
coup d’ etat of 1907? If so, it is time that the educated leaders and. the educated classes 
all over the province, were alive to their duty in the matter. There can be no greater 
blunder than to assume an attitude of indifference in the matter of Council elections, The 
Council Halls are now the most effective and the best theatres for political activity. With 
the Press Act hanging over the heads of newspapers and the Seditious Meetings Act over 
those of public speakers, one cannot expect much of the political activity on old lines. 
The rigour with which the Press Act is being administered in the Punjab is specially 
detrimental to the growth of a healthy political life in the province. It is having a very 
deleterious and demoralising effect on the Vernacular Press, which in its eager competition 
for increased circulation is having recourse to sensational personal writings. The so-called. 
Hindu leaders, who in their anxiety to rehabilitate their community in the eyes of the 
official world went out of their way in denouncing and suppressing all kinds of political 
activity are now reaping the harvest they had sown. Some of them may. in a way be: 
happy at the result, but. no responsible Hindu with any real regard. for the community and 
the country can have any but feelings of sorrow and humiliation at their political importance. 
That the community which leads in education, culture, social reform and commerce should: 
be politically a nonentity,, must be a: matter. of deep regret and. concern to every intelligent. 
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and self-respecting Hindu. Our political unimportance and inactivity has practically 
deprived us of the sentiment of self-respect. The humiliations to which the community is 
being subjected do not affect us much. Weare surrounded by an atmosphere of rank 
self-seekingness. It will be no exaggeration to say that we are selling our people for the 
merest mess of pottage. The people who have managed to come to the front in the public 
life of the province within the last 5 years have proved their utter incapacity to protect the 
interests of the Hindu community in particular and of the province in general, What have 
they done by way of protest against the inferior position assigned to the province in the 
Reform Scheme? This'isa matter in which Hindus and Muhammadans could have joined 
hands, asit affects the honour of the province. There are certain other aspects of the 
Council Regulations in which the Hindus and the Muhammadans can take joint action, for 
example, in the matter of restrictions imposed on the selection of candidates, etc. Why 
then, we ask, are the Hindu and Muhammadan leaders sleeping over these affairs? Surely 
leadership carries with it some responsibilities. Merely cooking our own broth, or advancing 
one’s own interests is not consistent with true leadership. I hope the Hindu and Muham- 
madan educated classes have had sufficient experience of their representatives in the Council, 
Are they satisfied with what was done and said in their name in the Council ? Look at 
the debate onthe Punjab Municipalities Act, on the education question, on the Punjab 
Courts Act. One cannot help owning to a sense of humiliation at the disappointing show 
made by our Councillors. In the matter of education the province is far behind other 
provinces yet we find thatin the grants made from Imperial funds we are treated most 
upjustly and do not get ourdue. Why? Isit not because our so-called representatives 
have failed to make themselves sufficiently vocal and have, so to say, no influence with the 
Government? Their protests and representations half-hearted as they are fail to make any 
impression. They are neither respected nor feared. They are easily silenced and snubbed 
and once snubbed they are demoralised for good. It is thus absolutely necessary that only 
such men should be sent to the Council as can command respect and a hearing and whom 
it may not be so easy to snub. It should be noted that having incompetent representatives 
in the Council is worse than having none. It is of the greatest importance that the matter 
should be taken up in right earnest by educated men allover the province. A serious 


effort should be made to have the regulations modified as is being done in Bengal. Failing — 


that, or in any case, care should be takenjthat only competent and independent men are 
sent to the Council in the next elections.” | 


VII.—Generat ADMINISTRATION. 


(b)— Police. 


22. The following is from the Panjabee 


. = against women in the (Lahore), of the 8th June 1912 :— 


“Tt may be asked how it is that in the Punjab offences against women are so large or 
what the peculiarity of the social influences of this province is which one does not see else- 
where. For one thing, it is the disproportion of the male and female populations of this 
province. For another, the domination of the Muhammadan element composed of very 
ignorant tribes who are the descendants of converts from the lower strata of the Hindus, is 
quite apparent. Hindu religion and Hindu civilisation have an undoubtedly ethical and 
progressive effect, leading to peacefulness and control of the aggressive and passionate 
tendencies of men. We do not deny similar wholesome effects in Islam and other religions, 
but their effect has not so fully permeated among a people made up by the accretions from 
various castes and communities never completely assimilated to the best side of any religion. 
These causes naturally act and react upon one another. The small number of female popu- 
lation, which can probably be traced from the time of the Mahabharat, has a weakening 
effect on that side of human nature which represents all that appeals to the sense of true 
emotion, culture and art. Consequently, the rough and non-emotional side of human nature 
and environments gets an undue influence and power which grows with the strencth gained 
in every generation. The problem isa difficult one, but the effect of the disproportion of 
the sexes added to the curse of ignorance and illiteracy, and very little modified by spiritual 


influences, are disastrous to social well-being and progress. 


“It is difficult to find what classes of people are mostly concerned in the offences 
against women, to what religion and part of the province they belong. The official reports 
do not give these details. It would no doubt be interesting to know the criminal records of 
the province according to religion and district. That would help us to suggest and apply 
preventive measures. From the reports we can only know that murders, dacoities and 
similar serious crimes are more frequent and defy remedy in the Central and Western circles 
of the Province. Moreover, the Jail report gives us the proportion of Hindu (Hindu includes 
Sikhs) and Muhammadan criminals as 5,703 and 10,469 respectively, whereas their popula- 
tion is almost equal. It seems to us that in regard to crimes in the Punjab generally and to 
offences against women in particular the Moslem section is mostly in fault. If this be so, 
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it is certainly a serious matter for those who elgim ‘ political importance” to attend first 
to the social superiority of their forces on which indeed every other superiority is based. It 
is a matter also for Giovernment to reflect seriously why the Hindu population which jg 
known for its gentle and law-abiding tendencies everywhere should be subjected to the 
effects of serious crimes coming mostly from a quarter which seeks to stand on preferential 
grounds and is thus accommodated.” | 


- (c)—NMunicipal and cantonment affairs. 


23. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 30th May (received on 
the 6th June) 1912, publishes a letter under the 
following heading :— | 


The Nowshera market. . 


“ Nowshera market. | 
“ Worthy of the attention of the Government of Frontier Province, 


“ Do not go on tormenting loyal people by oppressing (them). 
“Do not go on putting the knife to the throat of the poor.” 


The Hindus of Nowshera, the writer reports, first submitted a petition to 
the (Cantonment) Magistrate (detailing their grievances in regard to the new 
market). They were not, however, listened to, after which they memorialised 
the Quartermaster-General and His Excellency the Viceroy. Qn the Ist May last 
‘the General” sent for their leader—Lala Nand Lal—as also Lalas Ramanand 
and Budhu Mal, who, however, are not representative Hindus. He told them to 
hear him and to make noreply. On Lala Nand Lal wanting to say some- 
thing he ‘“‘ill-treated them and used abusive language.” They were told, 
“The beef market has been completed—You people should keep silent and 
buy vegetables (in it).”” After remarking that this is how Hindu leaders (were) 
treated, the writer complains that the next day the (Cantonment) Magistrate 
pierced the hearts of Hindus with another arrow ; adding that it is such officers 
who bring Government into bad odour. This arrow was in the form ofa 
manuscript notice to the effect that the beef, mutton, and vegetable markets 
had been completed ; that every person was advised to make use of them; 
that any person dissuading, or interfering. with, or intimidating . people 
using the markets would be most severely dealt with ; and that the police 
had been authorised to arrest everyone guilty, or suspected (of having been 
guilty) of (such conduct). It is grossly unjust, comments the writer, that 
Hindus should be forced into a beef market. Is there no Hindu Councillor, he 
asks, merciful enough to lay the troubles of his co-religionists of Nowshera before 
the Viceroy’s (Legislative) Council ? Will the 77tbune and the Punjabee bring 
the matter to the notice of Government, and will the Hindu Sabha, Punjab, do 
its duty (by the Nowshera Hindus) ? Will the (entire) Hindu press take up 
the question and will Government take pity on Hindus, who have no one else to 
look to for help ? . 


(d)—LEducation. 


) ner 24. The following is from the Tribune 
eentians and the Provincial Edu- (T shore), of the 14th June 1912 :— 


“The Pioneer of Allahabad would not only have no Indians in the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, but it is strongly in favour of having all the better paid posts in the 
Provincial Educational Service also filled by Europeans. In an article on the Indian 
Educational Service which was discussed at some length in these columns the other day the 
Allahabad Anglo-Indian journal wrote :—‘ One suggestion more. Thero is an imperative.need 
for the employment of more Europeans as Inspectors, as teachers in secondary schools and as 
Professors of colleges. The Government of India are watching, doubtless, with considerable 
anxiety how the secondary schools and colleges have drifted slowly out of the hands of 
Englishmen into the control of those who are not yet fitted by training or tradition to 
conduct an ess»ntially European or Western system of education.’ In the opinion of the 
writer in the Psoneer the natives of India are not fit even to be headmasters in eo 
schools, but we refuse to believe that this view is shared by the Government of India, If 
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the suggestion made by the Pioneer 1s accepted the natives of India will be driven out 
from even the Provincial Service. The question requires to be taken up ‘with vigor and 
energy. It is very necessary that our countrymen should take effective steps to make it 
clear to Government that they resent their exclusion from the Indian Educational Service. 
Pressure should be brought to bear upon the Government of India to make them see that 
:t is in the highest degree unjust and unfair to the people of India to exclude even the best 
‘and ablest of them from appointments in the Indian Educational Service. As Inspectors 
of Schools Europeans will be quite unsuitable. Indeed they will be and are round men in 
square holes. They do not know the language, and their knowledge of the people and their 
educational requirements is quite superficial. As headmasters of High Schools they will 
be still more unsuitable. Their only place is iu the colleges and there too they should be 
appointed only if Indians with the requisite qualifications are not available. As Professors 
of English literature Europeans might be supposed to possess special suitability but there 
is no reason why an Indian Professor should prove an inferior teacher of History, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy and Science than Europeans. When it is laid down that none but those 
who distinguish themselves in British, Continental or American Universities will be 
appointed to the Indian Educational Service, there will be no lack of really qualified and 
competent Indians to fill Professional Chairs in Government Colleges.” 


25. The Zamindar ne i y the Ist June 1912, publishes an article 
a eaded “The Muslim University.” It begins by 
— stating how all classes of Muhammadans enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed the project under the impression that the proposed University 
would remove their ignorance and bring them into line with the civilised nations 
of the world. They will, however, give a wide berth to the institution— 


(1) if “the outside (? non-Muslim) element” in its internal adminis- 
tration is so strong as to leave it only nominal independence ; 


(2) if its curriculum cannot produce Muhammadans worthy of the 
name ; and 


(3) if Islamia Schools and Colleges th roughout India cannot be affiliat- 


ed to it. 


Continuing, the paper says that if the jurisdiction of the University were 
not to extend beyond Aligarh the institution would on no account eupp’y the 
pan-Islamic and special wants of Musalmans, who would not, therefore, feel any 
joy at the grant of a charter. Report, it adds, says that the Secretary of State 
desires the University to be only a “local” affair, and it is, therefore, to be 
wished that the members of the constitution committee would abstain from 
humouring him. They should rest assured that, in the other event, there will 
soon rise a strong party among Muhammadans which will insist that, instead 
of being wasted in establishing a University at Aligarh, the Rs. 35,00,000 
collected (from them) should be utilised for founding a number of literary and 
technical scholarships to enable Muslim youths to receive education in foreign 
. lands, and that a considerable part of the amount should be spent on imparting 
primary education (to the children of the community). = 


26. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the . June ee me a aoe beoded 

ee STEN ‘The Muslim University dnd influenti: uslim 

ae Mudion Uadeendiy. traitors.’ Adverting to Be recent remarks by the 

Tribune about the constitution of the Muslim University, the editor assures the 

paper named that, although unfortunately there do exist some Muhammadans 

who place their personal ends above safeguarding the real interests. of their com- 

munity, yet these individuals have no influence with their co-religionists. The 
Prophet’s followers will have nothing to do with the University— 


(1) if ite management is not placed in their hands, and 


(2) if all the ioe educational institutions in India cannot be affiliated 
to it. | Picts : teehee: 
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27. The Patsa = J ry ial of Py 3rd June 1912, has a note 

i i ea xpression of uneasiness at the draft ry) 
The Maslim University, — and reralations of the Muslim University.” It states 
that: the Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk’s ‘recent letter taking exception to the proposed 
constitution of the University has bred feelings of deep uneasiness among 
~Musalmans in every part of the country. Next the paper examines the com- 
munication, and remarks that there exists no reason for the Prophet’s followers 
to feel so much exercised over the rules and regulations of the University. 


ae _ 28. The following is from the Tribune 
The Moslena University. (Lahore), of the 7th June 1912 ae ) } 


-_,@There isa good deal of dissatisfaction in educated and intelligent Muhammadan 
circles with the draft of the regulations relating to the proposed Moslem University. This 
dissatisfaction has found abundant and vigorous expression in Muhammadan newspapers 
throughout Upper India ®° * *. The more sensible among the Muhammadans have come 
to think that much need not be excepted from a University which while it would be financed 
by Muhammadans would be controlled in all essential respects by the Government. Efforts 
are being made by the more influential men in the community to repress any vigorous adverse 
- ¢riticism of the scheme, but papers such as Comrade, Muslim Gazette, and the Zemindar 
are not likely to accept the dictation of men who aim more at pleasing Government officials 
than serving their community. A meeting will shortly be held at Lucknow to consider the 
regulations and it is hoped that those who object to the scheme will muster strong on the 
occasion. The proceedings are likely to be lively.” 


29. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 4th June 1912, publishes an article head- 
. Whe Hinde Universi ed “ The Hindu University is also likely to end in 
ne smoke.” It is quite on the cards, says the paper, 
that the proposed Hindu University also is to meet the same fate which has be- 
fallen the Muslim University. After remarking that “‘ Aryas” (the paper uses 
- the'term to denote Hindus) started the movement with the sole object of not 
being outdone by Muhammadans, it observes that the former have their special 
educational requirements, with which their very existence as a community is 
bound up and which several considerations compel: Government to abstain from 
supplying. One of these needs is the encouragement of (lit. protecting) the teach- 
ing of Sanskrit and the Vedas, which has so far preserved the national existence 
of “ Aryas.” The proposed Hindu University cannot, however, supply this want, 
- for the reason that it would never receive a charter if it did not assign to English 
- the first place in its scheme of studies. It was clearly stated in Sir Harcourt 
- Butler’s letter to the Maharaja of Darbhanga that the University should differ from 
the existing institutions in the matter only of religious education. The second 
great educational want of “ Aryas,” the failure to meet which renders their union 
impossible, is that the Hindi language should be encouraged. The contemplated 
Hindu University cannot, however, meet even this need. After remarking that 
' English and not Hindi will be the medium of instruction, the. paper says that 
it is, therefore, but natural that there should be a lack of enthusiasm for the 
Institution, — | 
re ge 80. The following is from the Observer 
Constitution of the“ Muslim (ahore), of the 12th June 1912 :— 


University. 


“The proceedings of the Committee which assembled at Lucknow ‘to consider the 
- Constitution of the Muslim University were confidential, but it appears from a letter, printed 
_ in the Aligarh Institute Gazette over the signature of Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad 
_ Khan, that Nawab Mushtaq Hussain was represented on the Committee by several gentle- 
men, It is, therefore, gratifying to learn that members and visitors unanimously expressed 

their satisfaction at the regulations as passed by the Committee. This unanimity will 
Carry its own weight with the public at large, but it cannot bind the Musalmans to accept 
‘ the recommendations of the Committee in their entirety. Moreover, though the meetings 
lasted three days, the. Statutes were apparently not discussed. Many thoughtful members 
of the community, however, share the view of Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk that the Statutes are 
still susceptible of improvement, and opportunity ovght to have been taken for amending 
them in conformity with the public sentiment. As, however, the whole constitution of the 
_ Muslim University as passed is to be submitted to public criticism, we trust that the 
 Musalmans will see that the Statutes as well as the Regulations are freed from al} avoidable 
faults and defects. Meanwhile Nawab Mushtaq Hussain has appealed once more to his 
co-religionists to pay in their promised subscriptions as early as possible.” 


479. 
(h)—Miseellanecous. | - 


81. The Panjab Advocate. (Mianwali), of the 30th, May. (received on the 
ia eis da 6th June) .1912,. publishes, in black borders, a note 
The Brontier Krowine ._.. headed “ ‘The Frontier Province. cannot be . amalga- 
mated with the Punjab.” It deeply pains the Editor to have to announce that 
the wishes of “the Frontier people” have not been realised, and that the Govern- 
ment of India has rejected the memorial.in which the inhabitants~of Dera Ismail 
Khan recently asked it to amalgamate the Frontier Province with the Punjab. 
The Afghan,, he adds, announced “ the glad tidings’ in a supplement printed 
with gold, ink, but .he publishes the news, which has plunged “the Frontier 
people” into disappointment, with black borders. He hopes, however, that the 
people named will continue making constitutional efforts (to gain their object), 


82. The Panjab Samachar (Lahore’, of 1st (received on the 11th) June 

| ) _. 1912, publishes an article headed *‘The United 
Fite. romp Age Lo Association of the Indian Press,” The paper sug- 
ihe i . gests the establishment of an association representing 
both the Indian and Anglo-Indian Presses. After remarking that the society 
should try to remove Government’s suspicions it observes that if all classes of 
journalists were to join hands the Press Act would be repealed or reduced to a 
dead letter. Continuing, it says that Government wishes to put down not 
only seditious: writings (Jit, sedition), but also “ religious recriminations ” which 
have of late been going on (in the press). There undoubtedly exist,in the 
country, it adds, pressmen with weak consciences who cause tribulation in order 
to add to their income. In conclusion, it urges Hindu and Muhammadan 


journalists to bring these selfish men into the right path. ° 


. 33. The following is from the Panjabee 
, ke en (Lahore), of the 13th June 1912 :— | 


| “It never rains but it pours. First the sister Presidencies rebuked, secondly, the 
Government of India, thirdly, Mr. Garvin, the inspirer of Tory politics. We now have the 
Pioneer itself. The Calcutta correspondent of the Pioneer writes under date, the 7th 
instant :—‘The latest phase in local commercial agitation against the Delhi changes is 
that the Committee of the Calcutta Chamber have put their protest and their case and 
their trust in Lord Carmichael—and it resolves itself very much into being-a case now of 
’ on Sore ”’ This is short and sharp like the Donkey’s kick. It must, indeed, prove 
- effective.” | | a 


| 34. The following is from the Thibune 
Dene Pundation stones of the mew (T chore), of the 13th June 1912 :— 


“Two foundation stones of the new capital were laid in the Government of India 
Camp in the Durbar area by Their Innperial Majesties the King Emperor and the Queen 
er spe This site having been condemned the foundation stones will have to be shifted 
to the new site. Superstitious people will be inclined to think that this is not an auspicious 
sign, If the King Emperor's word ia irrevocable a stone laid by him should be immovable.” 


, 85. The following is from the Panjabee 
‘c_The Delhiand the Panjab Chief (T shore), of the 8th June 1912 :— 


7 “In our. last igsue we published a report to the effect that the details of the adminis- 
trative changes with regard to the creation of the Delhi enclave were now being settled 
42 consultation with the Punjab Government. In connection with this we are informed, 
‘but we have not been able to get the report corroborated, that there is some kind of 
‘proposal to create a Judicial Commissionership for the Imperial enclave on the lines of 
‘Sind or:North-Weat Frontier Province. If this be so the question arises as to what the 
‘Government. proposes to do with the appellate jurisdiction of the Punjab Chief Court. 
We sincerely hope that the Judicial Commissionership of the Imperial enclave will be 
different. from the Judicial Commissionership of the Frontier Province and that there is no 
idea of taking away the. appellate jurisdiction of the Punjab Chief Court, * * * * * If it is 
contemplated to create, another Judicial Commissionership for the Imperial enclave on the 
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above lines and to rank it with the non-chartered High Court of the Punjab we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is a most retrograde step, unwarranted and indefensible. It will 
rouse the strongest opposition from the Punjab, and from Delhi in particular, where the 
laws and customs are not different from those of the Punjab. We hope the Punjab Govern- 
ment will fight tooth and nail against such a proposal, and the people of Delhi should lose 
no time in marking their sense of strong disapproval of any such step.” | 


36. The following is from the Panjabee 
Industrial progress in the Panjab. (Lahore), of the 13th June 1912 :-— : 


“The question of Indian Industrial activity and direction probably requires exami- 
nation here at more frequent intervals than in more settled countries of the world. For 
organisations are few and co-operation small between the various agencies that serve 
one another in leading to the success of any industry. Agriculture, the main 
industry of Indians, requires the co operation of a number of organised institutions. 


To begin with we wanta more intelligent class.of men to become its directors. We 


want the facilities of capital, water supply, implements, and easy means of conveyance to 
favourable markets. We want @ more equalise system of assessment, the advantages of 
forests and water sources, the facilities of co-operative working and scientific investigations. 
In the field of other industries, the supply of cheap capital, the growth of raw produce, the 
supply of steady and efficient labour and above all the accessibility to steady markets are 
some of the requirements. It is clear that in the course of industrial progress each of these 
has to be developed and co-ordinated—a work which is by no means easy in the present 
conditions of the country. ‘Those who feel discourged by the small progress made in the 
industrial revival of [udia will do well to consider the numerous difficulties that beset the 
path of earnest workers and patroits. As far asthe Puujab is concerned, His Honour Sir 
Louis Dane gave a succinct account of our industrial condition in his memorable speech at 
the Lahore Exhibition in December, 1909. ‘The Punjab isa province which has a field 
awaiting development of the greatest possible potentialities. There are large irrigational 
facilities which enable the people to grow enumerous quaatities of raw produce, all of which 
at present leaves the country. It is the desire of those who look forward anxiously for 
industrial development, that these raw materials now exported should be utilised into manufac- 
tured articles as far as possible within the province. That alone will enrich the country and 
to this end facilities are being created. Many suggestions have been made as the 
establishment of agricultural schools, industrial schools, banks, markets, railroads and com- 
mercial organisations. Some of these have been adupted and others will be adopted. 
Defects and deficiencies are noted and improvements are adopted with a view to assimilate 
them to the local circumstances, But in the meanwhile two defects are noticeable. In the 
first place, the population is dwindling and there is always a deficiency of labourers. Let 
alone efficient and skilled labourers; even the unskilled workman is not available as largely 
as the existing industries require. The wages are said to be sufficiently attractive, but there 
are not men available and it is well-known that a fairly large number of domestic servants and 
others are imported from other provinces. Vital statistics disclose the fact that 
though the birth rates are high, death rates are equally high and increasing in 
certain districts and in certain period of the year. Under these circumstances there 
is always a greater tendency for wages to rise. and the men and women seeking 
better employments, so far as they are available. How can industries that are 
established thrive and how can new industries be started when labour is scanty and 
cannot be had unless imported and paid highly? Even the Government departments that 
engage labour on a large scale, feel the difficulty and in one case, as has been explained, con- 
viet labour had to be requisitioned and employed with profit to the Jail Department. This 
is a position that hag to be studied and suitable remedies adopted. The twin question of 
decrease of population and sanitary deficiencies must be taken up with earnestness. The 
mere fact that large quantities of raw agricultural produce are grown and exported does not 
Jead to the creation of useful agricultural conditions. There must also be a thriving popula- 
tion available to obtain the necessary industrial training and be engaged in various 
industries. The old industrial organizations are broken yp and cottage industries have all 
but perished. But what has taken their place? In the commercial field, which gives 
employment to a number of middle men as shop-keepers, brokers, bankers, export and 
import agents, a certain percentage of literate people are occupied. The total number of 
men and women employed in factories does not exceed 35,000. The average standard of 
life and intelligence in the masses is still very low. Nor have the Punjab people received 
the benefits of a liberal educational policy. It i& said that. both capital and brains are 
necessary to develop the industrial resources of the country and at the Industrial exhibitions 
and on platforms these requirements are most urged. But the social peculiarities of the 
province and the sogial disposition of the country forming the basis of economic welfare 
are given little or no attention. The next question is that of general and industial education. 
Without a wide and comprehensive scheme of education that will have the effect of raising 
the general intelligence of the masses, industrial revival can be little more than spasmodic. 
It is impossible to succeed in the field of open competition with materials ‘so ill-organised 
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and ill-prepared as in this country. Though Indian labour is comparatively cheap, its out- 
turn is poor and industrial organisers are not much impressed with the quality. There are 
besides no organizations, and no means of training. These are times of new Universities 
for which great enthusiasm prevails. Mass education, and higher education receive 
considerable attention, but technical education as a rule does not receive sufficient attention. 
The scheme of establishing technological institutions’ on a comprehensive basis in every 
province has to be matured and adopted as early as possible. In addition tothe utilization 
of capital and raw produce which are usually advocated as the main instruments of industrial 
progress, we must adopt schemes of providing adequate and efficient Jabour. The Factories 
Act and the Companies Act might give protection to the workman and the investor. But 
what about a province like the Punjab where the population is dwindling and factories, 
according to Mr. A. Latifi, are not worked to their fullest capacity for want of working 
hands? We think it is necessary to concentrate attention on this question and secure such 


measures as will ensure a more hopeful condition of economic prosperty and industrial 
development.” | 


C. STEAD, 
SIMLA : 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
The 15th June 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


Panjab Govt, Branch Press, Simla—1%s12—No, 2e0107—H, L 8, 
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Page. 


I.—Po.itTics. 


(a) Foreign— 


1. 


Christian powers and the Islamic world (Munir) 489 


2. Japan and Islam (Chaudhwin Sadt) .. coe 
3. The Persian situation (Obserrer) oe ae 


(tb) Home— 


Government of India Bill (Paisa Akhbar) 4 

Mr. Montagu on Indian -eacenmanente eed 
dar) 

Muslim polities (Millat) . — 

Proposed settlement of Bengalis in different parts: 
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Moderation and extremism (Paisa Akhbar) ne 
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BRANCH AS IT STOOD. ON THE 22np. JUNE 1912. 


Name. 


ee OD ea EE 


Punjab Times and Frontier 
News. 


WEEELY. 
Arya Patrika ove 
Harbinger eos 
Khalsa Advocate eve 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu ee. 
MONTHLY. 


D.A.-V. College Magazine ... 


Notes,* 
Practical Medicine oa 
Punjab Educational Journal 
Panjab Mission News ave 
Ravi eve 
Review of Religions oes 


Science Grounded Religion... 


UBDU, 


BI-WEEKLY. 


Forman Christian College 


Teacher sis 


DAILY. 
Akhbar-i-’Am _ 
Paisa Akhbar 
Watan ove 
Zamindar eve 


Vakil oes 


EWSPAPERS AND ‘PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


eit 


eee 


a, 


Locality. 


—EE Gee Guaee eee ewe | 


ENGLISH. 
DAILY. 
Tribune e+ | Lahore 
TRIS-WEBELY. 
Panjabee ee | Lahore 
BI-WEEKLY. 
Observer - | Lahore 


Rawalpindi 


Lahore 
Do. 


Amritsar 


Lahore 


Lahore 
Do. 
Delhi 
Lahore 


| Do. 


Do. 

Kadian (Gurdaspur) 
Lahore 

Dinga (Gujrat) 


Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Amritsar 


" = 


Name of Publisher. 


Bihari Lal 
Mul Chand 


Nizam-ud-din 


J. R. Thapar 


Devi Chand 


_| Darga Parshad 


:7 


Bahadur Singh 


Ishar Das 


Saraswati Nath 


_| BR. B. Mohan Lal 


Revd. Wigram 
Mr, B, M, Jones 


Sadr Anjuman 
Qadian. 


_| Dev Rattan 


Kanhaya Singh 


Govind Sahai 
Abdul Aziz 


Zafar Ali Khan, 


_| Abdul Azis 


Muhammad Insha Alla 


Ahmadia, 


B.A, eee 


Circulation. 


1,758 copies. 


2,424 copies. 


1,000 copies. 
200 ‘5, 


650 copies, 


3005, 
62, 


250 


630 copies. 
T,O11 0% 


3,970 copies, 


WEEKLY. 

23 | Afghan -- | Peshawat ... | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies, 
24 | Ah)-i-Hadis | - | Amritsar .». | Sana-ulla ee. 925, 
25 | Ahluwalia Gazette ar De, ... | Lehna Singh -_ 500, 
‘26 | Al-Moin at i. w» | Mehraj-ud-din eee ae 

27 | Army News ws | Ludbians ... | Hira Lal & Co. ae 1,300 copies. 
28 | Arorbans Gazette vos | Amritsar ... | Labh Singh i = 

29 | Arya Gazette ee | Lahore ... | Bhowani Das 550 eopies. 
90 | Bad wa | Qadtap, Gurdaspor District | Mubammad Sadiq —.., 200 , 


* Not received during the month, | 
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Name of Publisher. — Circulation, 


: URDU—CONTINUED. 
f i WEEKLY—continued. 
| ) 31] Bharat ‘ote allundor .». | Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... see 
i) 7S $2 | chaudhwin Sadi ... | Rawalpindi ... | Haji Ahmad ens ‘ve 
ay | 33 | Civil and Military News... | Ludhiana we. | Saiyid Mohammad eee 1,325 copies, 
i i | 34 | Curzon Gazette .. | Delbi ... | Mirza Hairat ios Wl, 
i | 85 | Delhi Gazette* nS ... | Sajjad Husain aes 200 ,, 
j ty 36 | Hakim .. | Qadian, Gurdaspur D s rict | Yakub Ali ees 900 4, 
Wi i , | 37 | Haq ~- | Delhi .. | Kasim Ali ‘s 200 
38 | Haq Pasand __ | Amritsar ... | Ram Nath ee _ 
Hindu ... | Lahore ... | Hari Lal Sharma me vee 
Ve a j ‘| WO | tieteeten ut -.. | Ram Saran Dutt - 8,070 copies, 
VR 41 | Indar wit Do, ... | Dharm Pal, B.A. iv - 
42 | Islam® wo} DO --- | Abdul Latif mee 200 copies, 
43 | Thang Sial ... | Jhang .- | Prabh Dyal a 2,262 4 
44 | Kapurthala Akhbar ... | Kaparthala ... | Hamid Husain is 155, 
45 Loyal Gazette . ... | Lahore .-. | Amar Singh ees 200, 
46 Lytton Gazette oe | Delbi «oe | Bulaki Das ove 1,000 ,, 
47 | Milap* 3 eo. | Lyallpur - | Jawahar Lal eee a 
48 | Millat ... | Lahore ... | Shuja Ulla 00 1,600 copies. 
49 | Mister Gazette i ... | Ali Bakhsh a 150 5, 
60 | Munir : wo Thang --- | Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh = x. 200 1 
51 | Musalman .. | Amritsar ... | Sana-nila a 400 ,, 
62 | Nor ... | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf one 200 » 
53 | Nur Afshan ... | Ludhiana ... | Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry ... 500 
54 | Paisa Akhbar ... | Lahore . . | Abdul Aziz ie 8,377» 
50 | Parkash a .- | Krishan ve s. oo 
56 | Punjab Advocate .. | Mianwali ... | Karm Chand, Bahl a 1,000 » 
67 | Punjab Samachar ... | Lahore .- | Hira Lal si 705» 
58 | Rajput Gazette _ ot De ... | Thakur Sukhram Das... 650 5 
59 | Municipal Gazette and Sada-| Do, »»» | Din Muhammad ee 500» 
i-Hind,* 
60 | Sadiq-ul-Akhbar ». | Bahawalpur » | Maulvi Ata Ullah ass 392 4, 
| 61 | Ditto | Rewari .-. | Safdar Hussain on 200 5 
62 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ,.. | Amritsar | .. | Rulia Ram eee 200 » 
63 | Shanti ses Rawalpindi .e» | Kishan Chand Mohan .. 300» 
64 | Sialkot Paper ... | Sialkot .»- | Todar Mal pe 500 5 
65 Siraj-ul-Akhbar .» | Jhelum | oe | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 450 
66 | Tabzib-ul-Niswan ... | Lahore vw | Mumtaz Ali - 40 y 
Victoria Paper mt Sialkot ... | Gian Chand oe 600 5, 


*Not received during the week, 
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86 


Eww ae 


URDU—OONCLUDED, 
WERKLY—concluded. 
Waqt 
Watan 
Zamindar 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachar 
Kam Dhenu 
Mohyal Gazette 
MONTHLY. 
Arorbans Parkash* 
Arya Musafir 
Jauhar 
Kakezai Social Reformer 
Makhzan 
Rafiq* 
Sadhu 
Martand 
Raghbir Patrika 
Zaban® 
GURMUKHI. 
: WEEELY. 
Khalsa Sewak 
Punjab Reporter® 


Punjabi Surma*® 


eee | Lahore eee 
ee} Do. oe 
= i ove 
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... | Lahore eve 
.. | Ludhiana ses 
ee. | Kala, Jhelum District... 
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wo} Be coe 
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Name of Publisher. 


Ali Husain 


| Muhammad Insha Ullah on 


Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. 


Ram Chand 
Daulat Ram 
Mehta Sham Das 


Salig Ram 
Wazir Chand 


Fazl Din 
Abdul Kadir 
Charinji Lal 
Sheobart Lal 
Kanhya Lal 
Prab Dial 


Hamid Husain 


Jiwan Singh 
Ganda Singh 
Gian Chand 


Muhammad [Ismail Khan... 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 22np JUNE 1912—conciupeEp. 
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Circulation, 


200 copies. 
a 
750 ,, 
300 copies. 
100" *5, 
250, 
200 copies. 
1300 , 
200 4 
200 
4000 , 
600 5 
500» 
250 4 
500. 
500, 
1,000 copies. 
1,000 copies. 


* Not received during the week, 
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I—Po.itics. - 
| (a)— Foreign. 


1, The Munir (Jhang), of the 8th June 1912, has an article headed 
“If a universal war breaks out the responsibility 
will lie on certain Christian powers.’ ‘The entire 
Islamic world, says the paper, is on a bed of thorns 
because of the treatment which the Muscovites have accorded to Persia in 
general, and the Meshed shrine in particular. Muhammadans, it’adds, can stand 
no comparison with Russia, but they do not care a pin for this, the sole object of 
their lives being to sacrifice themselves for their religious and sacred places, Next it 
refers to the recent rising in Morocco, and goes on to say that the patience of the 
Turks also has been well-nigh exhausted through Italy daily making further 
mischief. In short, the Muhammadan world has come to be reduced to the 

sition in which a cat driven to bay flies at the throat of its canine assailant. 

his means that the excesses and intrigues of certain Christian: powers are about 
to seriously disturb the world’s peace, which the British lion alone can preserve. 
In conclusion, the paper remarks that the Islamic -world has: of late been 
enquiring why England does not rescue the oppressed (? Muhammadans) out 
of the clutches of the oppressors (? the aforesaid Christian powers). 8 


2. The Chaudhwin Sadi (Rawalpindi), of the 8th (received on the 15th) 
‘titan June 1912, publishes an article headed ‘ Propaga- 
saa tion of Islam : possibility of Japan embracing Islam : 
responsibilities of Indian Muhammadans.” Adverting to Japan’s search after a 
new religion, the paper opines that there is a great likelihood of her choice falling 
on the Prophet’s faith. Next it says that Indian Muhammadans alone can help 
in bringing about that result, and that the easiest course for them to adopt would 
be to distribute broadcast in the Mikado’s dominions Arnold’s Preaching of 
Islam, Sir Sayad’s Essays on the Life of Muhammad, and Amir Ali's Life and 
Teachings of Muhammad. In conclusion, it expresses the hope that the Hon'ble 
Captain Malik Muhammad Mubariz Khan “ will undertake to supply the want’”’ 
(? will finance the undertaking). : : 


Christian powers and the Islamic 
world, 


8, The following ia from the Observer (Lahore), 
of the 15th June 1912 :— . 


“The Persian Consul-General has just received news from Persia which will’ afford 


_ The Persian situation. 


eat pleasure to our readers. It states that Salar-ed-Dowlah: has fled from Kermanshah, — 


ing defeated by the Imperial troops, who have taken possession of the city. The situation 
has greatly improved at Shiraz and Bandar Abbas. Intimation has been received that the 
Government at Teheran is perfectly satistied that the recent reported encroachment of the 
Afghans on the Persian border was not of any consequence, and did not indicate any hostile 
attitude on the part of the Amir’s Government. It is believed that the movement of Afghan 
troops for the customary change of guards gave rise toa false alarm. As for the departure 
during the continuance of a ministerial crisis of the Persian Regent from Persia, as annouticed 
by the Reuter, it was expected from him. Abdul Kasim Khan Nasr-ul-Mulk evidently had a 
distaste for the Regency. Though appointed in September 1910, he took four-and-a-half, 
months to reach Teheran and even then made many stipulations before accepting the High 
Office. He may be a great patriot. He may have secretly done much to maintain the 
integrity and independence of Persia. But his Regency has only synchronised with 
humiliation upon humiliation for the land of his birth. The dismissal of Mr. Shuster, ‘the 
_ abolition of the Majliss, the acceptance of the degrading terms of the Russian ultimatums, 
& Muscovite atrocities at Tabriz, the desecration of the shrine at Meshed, and the 
Regent's leaving his country in the hour of its gravest need,—these are the things: for 
which ‘ one of Persia’s best men as an Anglo-Indian journal styles him, will be remem. 
bered by the Muhammadans at large.” — ee . 


. (b)—Home. 


4, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 12th June 1912, publishes an — 
article headed ‘Bengal Governor's -annual. stay: at‘ 


@ in Bill. 
overnment of India Bill. Dacca.” It was moved by Lord Ronaldshay the 


paper says, that there should be inserted in the Government of India Bill a 
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section to the effect that “the Governor of Bengal shall reside at Dacca for at 
least two months in the year.’ -The suggestion was not, however, accepted 
by Mr. Montagu, who has afforded, in the course of the discussion on the Bill, 
“deplorable proof” of his ignorance of Indian affairs, eapecially of the condition 
of Muhammadans, and of his indifference to the political interests of the 
(? Indian) Empire. After remarking that he made use of the lame excuse 
‘that there existed no precedent for incorporating the suggested section in the 
Bill, the paper endeavours to meet the objections raised by him against the 
suggestion. As to the stress, it adds, laid by Mr. Montagu on the promises 
by the responsible authorities about the Governor of Bengal’s annual stay at 
Dacca, far stronger promises were made in Parliament and the (Viceroy’s) Legis- 
lative Council that the Partition of Bengal was a “settled fact.’ When, 
however, these promises have been utterly disregarded, Muhammadans deserve 
to be pardoned for distrusting even other promises and for insisting on the 
same being given the form of law. — | : 


5. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 11th June 1912, publishes an ‘article 

ae eaded ‘“ Short-sightedness of the Under-Secretary 

Mr. = ontaga on Indian Mu- of State for India.” It was but natural, it says, that 
. Indian Muhammadans should have raised their voice 
against the wholly unfair and improper attack which Mr. Montagu recently 
delivered against their nationality. .Even enlightened and: fair-minded English- 
men, adds the paper, have not approved of the conduct of the Under-Secretary 
of State for this country. After quoting an extract from the United India ond 
Native States in support of the assertion, it says that Mr. Montagu himself 
admitted sometime ago that the Muhammadans of India were a nation. Jig 
conduct, it adds, in now contradicting himself for no reason and in deliberately 
trying to split up the Muslim nation can only suggest the inference that he 


. 
. 


regards Musalmans as being so much wax in his hands. If the United India 


and Native States had known all this, it would assuredly have joined the 
Bombay Gazette in asking that Mr. Montagu should be compelled to withdraw 
his words, which have offended seven crores of the King Emperor’s Muslim 
subjects. «= | | 


6. The Milat (Lahore), of the 7th (received on the 14th) June 1912, 


publishes a leader headed ‘‘ Our present position and 
our duty.” After referring to the feelings caused 
smaong Muhammadans by the een of the Partition of Bengal, the paper says 
that the event had the effect of upsetting even very thoughtful Musalmans 
and of making them pen and utter words which they ought not to have used, 
These words, it adds, afforded a golden opportunity for those (Muslim) journals 
which had been on the look-out for an excuse to cause prejudice against Government 
and to mislead the (Muhammadan) community, Next:the paper takes exception to 
the conduct of the Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk in having published in the Aligarh 
Institute Gazette his well-known letter: on the subject of annulment: of the 
Partition. Continuing it observes that things have now come to such a pass 
that the majority of the Prophet’s followers regard those people as their’ leaders 
and sympathisers who, only a few months back, used to he looked upon, as enemies 
of the (Islamic) community. Any one desirous of acquiring influence with the 
Muslim Public now openly defends Congressionist views, and advises Muham- 
madans to resort to agitation. It, therefore, behoves those leaders whose conduct 
has misled their oo-religionists to mend ‘matters ; while the reat ‘well-wishers 
of the community should step forward and declare that those who ask it to join 
hands with the (National) Congress or to set up an agitation against Government, 
are its enemies. BS oe i a eee 


“Maslim politics. 


7. The Bharat (J ullundur), of the Riss Cpesired on the 13th) J -% sett, 
Proposcd ectllement of Ratios, ue au article headed “Commatian among engalis 
in different coat mele Bengalis and new Jife.”. The proposed settlement of a large 
me _— number of Bengalis at Delhi, in the United Pro- 
vinces, Pe in.other parts of India, says the paper, would prove inatrumental io 
givitig the Hindi language a stimulus, and would also breathe. new life into. the 
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country. The progress made by the Bengalis, it adds, would be aharei by 


other classes of the people, while the former would learn from the latter things 
not known to them as yet. Great (and diverse) facilities would thus be afforded 


to the Indian ‘people, especially to Aryas, | 


8. The Patsa Akhbar geome rice 14th Jane 1912, esate Pi 
article headed “‘ Moderation overcomes extremism.” 
a Referring to the nomination of Mr. Gokhale as Pre- 
sident of the next session of the National Congress, the paper remarks that the 
choice has. commended itself to United Bengal: and that. ether . provinces alaq 
gre likely to. approve the same. There wag a. time, it.,.adds, when the Hindu 
community and Congress leaders looked down upon Mr. Gokhale’s politics and 
praised men like Tilak, Bepin Chandar Pal, and Arabindo Ghosh. Now, however, 
they have changed their views, and have come to realise that they can secure 
the colonial form of self-government only with thé aid of moderation. Continu- 
ing, the paper takes exception to the conduct of those who advise the establish- 
ment of a Muslim libera] party and ask the Muhammadag press ty indulge ig 
strong writings. : : 


9. The following is from the Observer (Lahore) 
Hindus versus Mahammadans. of the 15th June 1912 — 


“ While commenting on the nomination of two Muhammadangs as Assistant Traffic, 
Superintendents for State Railways, we recently remarked that the Tribune which calle. 
itself an Indian in contradistinction to a Hindu journal ought to have rejoiced at the fact. 
that of the three candidates selected by the Railway Board two were Indians, But sg 
far from rejoicing, our contemporary and other Hindu newspapers have gone into hysterics 
over the matter. These journals fell into similar convulsions ia. March last, when of 
the eight candidates nominated by the Punjab Chief Court for Munsifship six happened to be 
Muhammadans, A few. months later, however, when the Chief Court selected 5 Hindus and 
Only 2 Musalmang as candidates for the E. A. C, Examination, our contempora- 
ries kept absolutely quiet and forgot everything about proportion. ia the popuip- 
tion. Again, only a few days ago the Tribune announced that both the Assistant Sanitary 
Commissioners appointed in the United Provinces, Dr. Nehru and Dr. Pande, were 
‘Indians’ It need hardly be poiated out that both these are Hindus, and though the 
Muslim journals are being aceused by our Hindu friends of spreading separatism, not a 
single Musglman newspaper has passed adverse comments on the nomination of the Hindy 
Doctors. It is very rare to find a writer in an ‘ Indign * journal animadverting at favours 
heing lavished on the Hindus, Itis only when justice 1s done to the Musalmans that 
their ire is roused. In the vocabulary of these journalists ‘Indian’ and ‘ Hindu’, 
gn the gne hand, and ‘Musalman’ and ‘Foreigner’, on the other, are apparently 
aynonymous. Well might an Indian Muhammadan say; ‘Nationalism, nationalism, 
what sins are committed in thy name.’ ” a: ae 


10. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), 
pate nar fe Hors | of the 16th June 1912 Ri | aie | ) | 


The enthusiasm for the defence of the Empire has made many ardent Imperialists: 
forget even the propriety of things. India is a well defended country, and it has very. 
little fear of an attack by the eea. . Still India pays for the. Eastern Squadron which cruises 
in Indian waters. We also pay a considerable portion of the expenses of the defenee of 
the Persian Gulf. Besides maintaining a large army India has to pay for the training of 
the British Army in India, As if this were not enough Captain: Newman asked in the’ 
House of Commons whether the Government of India had made overtures or had been 


with a view to India providing a fleet of cruisers to patrol the coast. 


appmaebed 
Mr: Ghurehill’s reply is assuring. He said that the sea defence of India like that of the rest: 
of the Empire rests. primerily onthe strength of. the fleet as.a whole.. The East India. 
Squadron. is quite competent for the purpose. The first Lord of the Admiralty, however, 
suggested that the present relations. between the Admiralty and the Government of India’ 
were ‘of a temporary character and sybjeet to reconsideration in due course, We hope’ 
this question will be allowed to rest where it’ is. pee ok Mees Gian <3 g Pe caie gen 
41, The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 20th June 1912 :— 


___* The nows telegraphed by Reuter on the authority of the Times, that the Govern- 
ment has decided te appoint a Royal Commission to enquire. into the various public services | 
in India generally, will be received with pleasure throughout India. ‘Fhe way in which 


Indian public services. 


Lord Curzon réorganised’ the various public services in Indta and: the water-tight compart; 
ments into whidh, he divided ~ the servieos, social conqiderations. determining the principle: 
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line of demarcation—caused great dissatisfaction throughout the country. Lord Curzon 
practically ignored the solemn pledges given by Queen Victoria in 1858 and the promises 
made by successive British statesmen to widen the basis of the employment of Indians in 
position of trust and responsibility. The lines on which he reorganised the services caused 
general and widespread dissatisfaction, because he made European birth and nationality an 

essential—if not the most essential qualification—for the higher and better-paid posts in 
all branches of the public service. The Indian National Congress has entered most emphatic 
and vigorous protests against the arrangements made by Lord Curzon. Questions have been 
asked and Resolutions moved in the Viceregal Legislative Council ‘with the view to show 
how unsatisfactory is the situation in which the people of India find themselves with 
reference to their employment in the higher grades of the various branches of the public 
service. The Liberal Ministery has done well in deciding upon the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, for a Commission appointed by the Government of India would not have given 
satisfaction. We have every hope that Indian interests will be adequately represented on 
the Commission, and that really independent Indian members will find a place on the 
Commission. The last Commission which investigated into the public services wag 
appointed in 1886 by Lord Dufferin when Viceroy of India’ It was presided over by 
Sir Charles Aitchison, at one time Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. It is understood 
that the Royal Commission to be now appointed will bea strong one and that members 
will be chosen both from England and from India and they will be ‘men of such status, 
European and Indian, as will ensure full weight being attached to their recommendations.’ 
It is quite true that the choise of a President will require a good deal of discrimination and 
care. Both the manner in which the enquiry will be made and the final shape that the 
report might assume will depend very largely on the personality of the President. His 
Majesty’s Government will, it is hoped, ‘seek some one high in public estimation and of 
commanding ability, not a mere politician or an official with narrow views. We want the 
Commission to be presided over by some eminent British statesman in whose impartiality 
and judgment all classes have confidence. It is quite true that the work of the Commissicn 
will be largely determined by the direction which the President can give it.” 


JI.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


12. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 20th June 1912, publishes the 


| Dette wn the Secs ee from his Dera Ismail Khan correspond- 


“ The lot of the Hindus on the Frontier is becoming harder and more pitiable day 
by day. If the chief protection the authorities can offer them against the raiders is an in- 
vitation for settling in towns, (as the D.C. of Bannu is said to have explained in a circular) 
the sooner the Government announces its policy publicly the better. Hindus will then 
dispose of their lands and houses in villages and shift with bag and baggage to towns, 
They may lose in other ways but surely their lives will be safe. As matters stand at 
present, these every day raids in which the Hindus are the chief if not the sole sufferers, 
are a standing blot on the Frontier administration. People refuse to believe that the 
mighty British Raj is powerless to put a stop to the ravages of these savage outlaws; and 
yet they find it equally difficult to believe that having got the power, the authorities have 
not got the will to stop them! The real defect lies in the system under which Muhamma- 
daus are being made to oust Hindus in all departments in this province and entire adminis- 
tration is being gradually Muhammadanised. The Border Police is exclusively Muhamma- 
dan; the police consists mainly of Muhammadans ; the number of Hindus in the Provincial 
Service has been reduced to three, one or two of whom are on the verge of retirement; 
Muhammadan Tahsildars and Naib Tabsildars, some without even having passed the Depart- 
mental test and others far below in the list, have been given lifts disproportionate to their 
attainments while Hindus with better experience and abilities have been left coldly in the 
shade. Even the Education Department avoids the Hindus. The Pan-Islamic spirit per- 
vades the Muhammadan eommunity now-a-days everywhere and has had its effect on the 
Trans-border tribes. ‘The fact has judicially been brought to light in several cases that 
raiders when entering a village have openly shouted that their Moslem brothers should 
keep away and not interfere with their work (of looting the Hindu Kafirs). It is absolutely 
necessary for the protection of the Hindus, that the Border Police should entirely. be 
abolished and the Frontier posts guarded by Military Sikhs, Gurkhas, and the like. The 
civil administration should not be monopolised by the Mukammadans and the Hindus 
should be placed on an equal footing with them.” 


HL—Natrve ‘States, 


13. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 14th June 1912, publishes a 
tor ee ‘communication from (Nawab)* Abdulla Khan, of 
©The brackete Ser thd sana Kasmandi (United Provinces), under the heading 
eo “Exposure of. the Hyderabad Conspiracy.” The 

Nawab says that a Madras native paper, which is conducted in English, has sent 
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him, for signature, a typed letter, which covers 4 pages of the foolscap size and 
bears his name as the writer thereof. The communication, it adds, constitutes, 
a most unfair attacks on the Nizam and His Highness’ government and appeals 
to Government to at once appoint a (State) Council (to Administer Hyderabad), 
He also learns from the paper named that an officer of the Hyderabad Police has 
gone to Madras to secure the manuscripts of all the writings contributed by him 
(the Nawab) to the local press. After denying that the letter in question was 
written by him, he says that evidently plots continue to be hatched against him. 
Next he regrets that “‘ Mr. Hankin’s Police’ should also he concerned in the 
conspiracies, and goes on to assert that he has not written to any Indian paper, 
excepting the Paisa Akhbar, on Hyderabad affairs, As to his writing against 
His Highness the Nizam, it is an utter impossibility. eae 


14, The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 8th (received on the 19th) June 1912, | 


has a note headed “Permit and Excise Department, 
Jammu and Kashmir State.” It publishes state- 
ments to show that, although Muhammadans form more than 90 per cent. of the 
population of the State, there are only 19 of them among the 277 officials 


Kashmir affairs. 


employed in the aforesaid department. Next it deprecates the indifference of | 


the Darbar and highly-placed Muslim officers in Kashmir to the paucity of 
-Musalmans in the State service. “In the first place,” it adds, “no regard is 
paid to the interests of Muhammadans, and even if there appears a ray of hope 
it is very soon extinguished in the darkness of (religious) bigotry. ae 


LV .— KINE-KILLING. 


15. The Indar (Lahore), of the 14th June 1912, publishes an advertire- 
- ment from the Manager announcing the publication 
ia of an Urdu translation (priced at Rs. 1-8-0 a copy) 
of the 1875 edition of the Satyarth Parkash. The advertisement is headed 
“ The genuine Satyarth Parkash and the cow-killing controversy,” and says, 
among other things, that the question of slaughtering kine has been given a 
political character ; that it has been widening the gulf between Hindus and Mu- 
hhaminadans ; that the Arya Samaj also has been carried away by this political 
question ; that some short-sighted members of the Samaj miss no opportunity of 
inflaming Hindus against Muslims and Christians over the killing of cows; but 
that Swami Dayanand has, in the above edition of the Satyarth Parkash, 
permitted the killing of kine and oxen on the authority of the Brahman granthe. 


16. The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 


, * k . : 
ahaha sans vocate (Lahore), of the 14th June 1912 :— | 
“The occasional outburst of the so-called religious feelings of the Muhammadan 
community in the Punjab against the use of shatka meat by the Hindus and Sikhs raises a 
larger question than a local one. 


| ‘“ Hardly a month passes, when we do not hear from some quarter or other of the 
Province that attempts are being made by the Muhammadan officials to rouse racial feelings 
in regard to this question. We therefore draw the special attention of the Punjab Govern- 
ment as well as of the Government of India to this problem, which demands judicious and 
immediate handling by those in authority, if it is required to restore the fullest confidence 
amongst the Sikhs for an equal and fair treatment at the hands of the Sarkar. ) 


“Sikhs are by nature a Military race and consequently the bulk of them are meat 
eating. We have pointed out times without number, that for a Sikh to use halal meat is 
an act of apostasy. The authorities then wish that the Sikhs should either become out and 
out vegetarians, or degenerate into apostates by resorting to halal meat. 


“Tf not the action of the Deputy Commissioner of Hoshiarpur in the case reported 
recently in our columns seems inexplicable. That in @ matter of this kind, the bond fides 
of the consumers should be doubted and a political or propagandist motive ascribed to the 
desire of the Hindus and Sikhs to use Jhatka meat, shots that those who are responsible 
for an order of this kind are not correctly informed about the ritualistic principles of Sikhism 


or the general feelings of the dumb masses. Unfortunately for us Sikhs the powers that: be — 


are mostly surrounded by Muhammadan officials, or refer the matters for enquiry to these 


omen paalhienk 
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“<The only fust principle on which to settle it was that Hindns (including Sikhs) 
should be meted out exactly equal justice with Muhammadans, 2. ¢., religious animosities 
being roused, if it was found necessary to alter site of Jratkakhana at all the new site 
should have been selected so as to give the Hindus and Sikhs the exact same advantage as 


Muhammadans with respect to their Zibakhana and the same as to yhatka shops and 
Muhammadan butcher’s shops.’ 
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“We shall wait to see what action the authorities now take to settle this affair once 
for all and may revert to the subject in some later issue.” 
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a he aa departments of service, which eventually. happen to be manned mainly by Muhammadan 
SW ae officials. Should the Government be kind enough to collect accurate statistics from al] 
Pe ae places where this agitation against the Jhatka meat has been raised and start independent 
Mio i enquiries as how many: cases out of them may be ascribed to artifical agitation raised by 
* Pi be Jocal Muhammadan officials, it would expose to view a state of affairs, which would require 
; ee te an immediate and vigorous action to put a stop to a growing scandal which may, if allowed 
Bite ot to grow in magnitude, undermine the faith of a most Joyal community in the British sense 
(a fe be of Justice. : | 
Le aime. WH “Ag for the religious feelings of the Mussalmans being injured by the use of jhatka 
DE, Ge meat. by the Hindus and Sikhs or by the opening of shops for the sale of the same, the 
a ae less said the better. We have the authority of the highest Judicial Tribunal of the Pro- 
WD a vince that as a fact Muhammadan religious feelings cannot be and are not wounded by the 
| a eee opening of jhatka shops or by the use by other people of the yhatka meat. Muhammadans 
ie me BE do not reverence goats, and when other people slaughter them in a manner not permitted by 
ee ee their. Shariat, they are not obliged to go and stare at them. We append below the jndg- 
Be ey ee ment of the Chief Court of the Punjab, which is so far the only and the best and soundest 
Ba | pronouncement on the subject, and it should serve as an eye-opener to all who are busily 
i ARR TE engaged in raising a useless agitation over this affair. The Sikhs only pray fora fair 
eR treatment and ask that all communities may act upon the noble principle of ‘live and 
eee The ein. let live.’ pee : 
a ee “ As regards the authorities, who control the destinies of the people, we would once 
es a ae more erter our respectful but strong and emphatic protest against any inequitable treatment 
ae a ee of the Sikhs in-this and other matters: We must say that che conditions laid down in the 
eres Va ale letter of the Deputy Commissioner to the Vice-President of the Municipal Committee of 
Se He! Hoshiarpur, dated the 30th March 1912, which was printed in our issue of the 22nd May 
ive r Me a last, are not sound and just. We repreduce elsewhere the order of S. S. Thorburn, Esquire, 
Wid’ Be i aE late Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, passed by him as Commissioner of the Rawal- 
wae a gi = Division in a case of similar nature. Few officers are better acquainted with the 
wa f i Hae Y uhammadan - feeliugs in the province than Mr. Thorborn, and we emphatically repeat 
1 ee oe what he has so well described to be the only principles on which such cases should be 
MER ay ee decided. 
Me A 4 “He says— 
‘ 1) Ba 
Fiat | : ea 


V.—Native Socretizgs AND Reticrous Matters. 
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17. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 4th June 1912, has a note headed 
Necessity for making Delhi the centre of the Arya 

RE ig Samaj and the new Samaj” (marked for translation on the 17th). It says 
that Delhi, having been converted into the ei 

of India, will now receive visits from noted, learned and patriotic people, mer- 
chants, noblemen, and ruling chiefs from all parts of the country. After remark- 
ing that such a city must be made the centre of the Arya Samaj, the paper observes 
that the efforts to spread the Samajic movement to al] parts of India have 
not so far been crowned with success. Were, however, Delhi made the stronghold 
of the Samaj the object in view could, to some extent, be achieved. If the 
local Arya Samaj were so strong as to influence “ people going there”’ from 
“all the provinces ” they could return to their homes with the Arya influence on 
them. The Samaj named is strong enough ; but, in order to enable it to work 
all the year round, it is necessary that fearless, virtuous, and able persons 


Week We should join it and strengthen the hands of the present workers. This want 
Anat By Lat would be supplied to some extent on the location of the head-quarters of the 
uh it eae : Government. of India at Delhi. In order to fully meet the same, however, it 
is necessary that those (Hindu) gentlemen in Delhi, who believe in. the Vedic 
religion at heart but are not connected with the Arya Samaj, should be induced to 
join it and to participate in its sorrows and joys. The paper further suggests: 
that a well-behaved, scholarly, and staunch Arya Pandit, ¢g., Brahmanand, 
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should make the new metropolis his head-quarters, Again two papers—one con- 
ducted in English and the other in Hindi—should be published at Delhi. They 
should be of a political character, but their proprietors. and editors should. be 
Arya Samajists. Their object should consist, not in disseminating the doctrines 
of the Arya Samaj, but in popularising its work.. Mahashai Ram Dev would 
be the best man to edit the English periodical, but the Gurukula can on no 
account dispense with his services. After remarking that some other fit person 
should, therefore, be found for the purpose, the paper suggests that a company 
with a capital of thirty or forty thousand rupees should be established to start 
the journals. If Aryas, it adds, were convinced of the necessity of issuing two 
owerful weeklies, if not dailies, from Delhi, it would not be difficult to collect 
s, 40,000 from them. oy ae 


The Arjun (Lahore), of the 11th June 1912, comments on the above 
under the heading “ Preparation of the Arya Samaj fort at Delhi.” The Parkash, 
it says, wishes to. spread the prevailing Samajic movement, which is a source 
of hundreds of evils, to all parts of the country. That paper does not desire the 
dissemination of the Vedic religion, which favours the brotherhood of man 
and teaches (men) to be loyal to their rulers. Again, its words about making 
Delhi the stronghold of the Arya Samaj are worthy of being pondered over. 
Why should the word “fort’’ be used in respect of the Samaj, which is said 
to be a religious society ? | oo 


The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 13th June 1912, says that the Parkash 
has made a serious mistake, which is likely to result in the condemnation of the 
Arya Samaj asa body. That paper suggests that two Arya political journals 
should be issued from Delhi and that Mahashai Ram Dev, Professor, Gurukula, 
would be the best man to edit the English periodical. Does not this prove that 
Ram Dev also is a politician and that only political papers can lend support to 
the Arya Samaj? Again, does the Editor of the Parkash hold the same view of 
the papers of those Aryas who are extremists in politics ? If this isso, he should 
know that the seed he wishes to sow will: produce deadly poison for the Samaj. 
The efforts to try, by means of political papers, to popularise the Arya Samaj 
without disseminating its doctrines are shameful and unbecoming. 


18. The Arjun (Lahore), of the 11th (received on thé 17th) June 1912, 

The Arya Sema; has an article headed “Is not the Arya Samaj a 

7 political body ? Worthy. of the notice of Govern- 

ment.” Some members of the Arya Samaj, it says, consider it necessary 
to take part in politics, and it is owing to these men that not a few Govern- 
ment officers suspect the entire Samaj to be a political body. Continuing, 


the paper states that Lalas Munshi Ram and Hans Raj attended the National — 


Congress held at Lahore in 1909, while the former’s sons, Harish Chandra and 
Indar Chandra, and Mr. Mahesh Charan Singh, Professor of the Gurukula, were 
present at the recent session at Calcutta. Nor is this all. Certain associations, 
which should be regarded as off-shoots of the Arya Samaj, are being placed 
under the influence of Bengali political workers. Now quite a large number of 
persons’ in Samajic circles are openly (showing) ‘a consciousness of political 
requirements.’ Next the paper refers to the note published by the Parkash, 
dated the 4th instant, under the heading “ Necessity for making Delhi the centre 
of the Arya Samaj” (vide-preceding paragraph). The writing, it adds, should 
show to what extent “the existing Arya Samaj” actually dabbles in politics or 
is supposed by the journal named to do so. The Parkash suggests that two 
political papers should be issued from Delhi, and that they should be used, not 
to disseminate the doctrines of the Samaj, but to popularise its work. Can that 
paper, however, say how the work of a society can be popularised without making 
known the objects'thereof ? Besides, cannot the work of a religious body like 
the Atya Samaj ‘be made popular except by means of political newspapers ? It 
18 possible to do so, but the thing is' that many a short-sighted’ Arya Samajist 
has politics on the brain at all hours. The Samaj is undoubtedly a religious 
society, but a large number of persons in it are desirous of gradually converting 
it into a ‘political body. The Editor has frequently ‘talked: with these men. 
but their invariable reply was that, if the circle of the Arya Samaj was to greatly 
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extend in India some time hence, who but Aryas would then take part in 

litical matters ? His own opinion is that, if the responsible authorities of the 
Samaj do not stem the dangerous wave (of politics) which has of late been 
passing over “ Samajic circles,” the final results will prove disastrous for both 
Aryas and the country, while Government will have to face a multitude of 
difficulties. He than goes on to say that the Parkash writes that it strongly 
feels the necessity (for publishing two political papers at Delhi), but that it 
cannot place all its reasons before its readers. This clearly means that, if the 
real want of political papers were explained in plain language, Government 
might perhaps look into the matter, The Editor of the Parkash has, therefore, 
expressed himself in a round-about manner. It may also be mentioned here 
that he is closely connected, not only with the Arya Samaj, but also with the 
Pratinidhi Sabha ; and that the ideas embodied by him in the aforesaid note 
are, therefore, calculated to at least exercise considerable influence on the Arya 
Samajes in the Punjab. Again, he suggests that Ram Dev, Professor of the 
Gurukula, would be the best person to edit the (English) political paper which 
he wishes to see issued from Delhi. This also shows clearly enough that the 
wave of politics referred to has engulfed even the teachers at the Gurukula ; for, 
otherwise, the above suggestion would not have been made. Proceeding, the 
Arjun remarks that no thoughtful Arya should issue, from Delhi or any other 
city, any political paper to popularise the Samaj, nor should the responsible 
authorities allow the publication of the papers spoken of in the Parkash. It 
further remarks that the Rajput Gazette is still more plain-spoken than the 
Farhash, and says in its issue, dated the 8th June, that there is nothing criminal 


in participating in politics, which Government itself wishes Indians to discuss. 


19. The Arjun (Lahore), of the 11th (received on the 17th) June 1912, 

Sin tetewitd Pevtesk publishes an article headed ‘“ Mistakes in the exist- 

orp seueumame es ing Satyarth Parkash and a strong challenge to 

Arya Samajists.” The paper refers to, and controverts, several religious points 

discussed in the above book. It also quotes the following passage, which, it 

says, had no place in the original edition, and enquires when and by whom it 
was included in the Sutyarth’ Parkash :— 


“Tet alone (their) governing other countries, Aryas do not, owing to 
adversity, their indolence, negligence and disunion, rule even India with perfect 
freedom and fearlessness ; and foreigners are trampling even on what (still) 
remains,” | | | 


20. The Indar (Lahore), of the 14th June 1912, has an article — 
“The Vedas and revelation.” They are gross 

ve Tam fey eR mistaken, says the Editor, who assert ‘that the Vedas 
were revealed in the form of books, and that revelations were made only in the 
beginning of the world. He believes in inspiration, but holds the view that 
the sort of inspiration believed in in the Arya Samaj is a silly superstition of 
barbarous times. The Arya idea of revelation, he adds, reduces God to the 
position of a common Brahman, and the Vedas to that of “ one-eyed angels.” 
Continuing, he remarks that so terrible a war is being waged in “the existing 
Arya Samaj” against knowledge and commonsense that “any one displaying 
the least independence of opinion is set down as deserving of being hanged.” 
The fun of it, moreover, is that such fatwas emanate mostly from men who are 


hypocrites of the first water, and have joined the Samaj with worldly or political 


motives, These people believe in the Vedas, not because they are the word of 
God, but because these scriptures can help them in drawing Hindus to one 
political centre. (Again,) “if they have to make an appeal in the name of 
a particular animal (? cow)” in order to gain their object, they display no 
hesitation in doing so. It is, therefore, wholly idle to expect them to. soberly 
reflect over the question of the Vedas and revelation. The Editor then goes on 
to say that the few revelations made to him and published in some recent issues 
of the Indar have served as a red rag toa bull. After remarking that there is 20 
Dayanandi paper which has not heaped the obscenest abuse on him, be ,expresses 
surprise that those who are not prepared to regard the above few revelations 4S 
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genuine should look upon the four tomes of the Vedas as revealed books, although 
these scriptures have not been read by them nor were the contents thereof 
kriown to their forefathers, Did it not strike them, he adds, that if his” revela- 
tions are spurious those contained in the Vedas are likely to prove so? Indeed, 
he most emphatically asserts that if the revelations received by him are wrong, 
those in the said books are also wholly so. oi 


The paper has also an article headed “ Were the Vedas revealed to human 
beings or to animals ? It begins by referring to the Arya. account. of the 
revelation of the Vedas, and: goes on to sey that if the same is accepted as true 
the scriptures ‘named appear to have been revealed, not to human beings, but:to 
“ beasts of the jungle and village animals,”’—horses and donkeys. . After stating 
his reasons for the assertion, the. Editor reports a talk which-he recently had 
with Swami. Darshananand on the subject of the Vedas, and in the course of 
-which he observed that, according to the Swami’s reasoning, one could say that 
the Vecas were four in number, because the goat had four legs and the cow as 
many teats. a vod 


21. The Indar (Lahore), of the 14th June 1912, publishes an article 
Sats Wendt een headed “Lala Munshi Ram has turned Muham- 
‘ madan.” It reports that, on the occasion of the 
recent anniversary celebrations of the Arva Samaj, Delhi, there was a debate 
between Dayanandis and the Prophet’s followers. The former, it adds, sustained 
‘a crushing defeat, and Lala Munshi Ram admitted Muhammad to have been a 
Messenger from God. After remarking that the Editor is being spoken of as 4 
Musalman owing to his having praised the founder of Islam, it ‘observes that 
Lala Munshi Ram also may be said to have embraced the said faith, seeing that 
he, too, has acknowledged the Prophet of Arabia to have been superior to Swami 
Dayanand. This is, however, merely a clever move:on his part, because if he has 
made the admission with a sincere heart why does he not raise his voice against 
the Satyarth Parkash, in which highly intemperate language has been used 
towards Muhammad ? Why does he not, moreover, oppose the Shuddhi move- 
ment, which is political in character and has been started to augment the 
number of Hindus and to decrease that of Muhammadans ? The Kditor then 
goes on to say that it was Lala Munshi Ram who offered the strongest opposition 
to his proposal to expunge from the Sutyarth Parkash the grossly insulting 
words used towards Guru Nanak, as also the chapters in refutation of Islam 
and Christianity. Again, when he destroyed the books written by him to 
demolish non-Vedic (lif., other) faiths, the Lala expressed the greatest indig- 
nation at his conduct. And now when his writings have begun to remove the 
Muhammadan prejudice against the Arya Samaj, Munshi Ram has lost no 
time in stepping in with the object of winning the confidence of Musalmané 
and working mischief afresh. Lala Munshi Ram has commenced singing the 
praises of the Prophet with a view to crushing the Editor’s movement regard- 
ing every Arya signing a pledge to remain loyal to Government and to abstain 
from dabbling in politics. He aims at coming to an understanding, with Mu; 
hammadans and enabling himself to argue that, when the latter do not sign 
such a pledge, why should Arya Samajists follow a different course ? 


22. The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 6th (received on the 13th) June 191 .. 


ublishes an article headed “ The case against the 
Hindustan : the enchanted fort, Who is responsible 
: | for disgracing (Hindu) leaders or having (them) dis- 
graced ?’’ It says that Pandit Rambhaj Dat has been accused of having him- 
self praised in the Hindustan and ‘of having disgraced other (Hindu) leaders. 
He has, however, published a letter to the effect that he is innocent of 
the charge, laid at his door, and that he, the Hindustan, and its (Hindu) con- 
temporaries have fallen victims to a conspiracy. Next the paper reports an 
interview which its representative recently had with the Pandit and in the course 


The forthcoming Hindu Confer- 
ence, 


of which the latter stated that he never told (Munshi Munawwar Khan), Saghar, 


fo write anything against Lalas Shadi Lal and Lajpat Rai, nor did he give him 
any information against those gentlemen. He, however, did give Saghar (some) 
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notes with which to defend himself against the serious charges of misappropriation 
‘of public money. levelled against him by Lala:Jaswant Rai. He also wrote for him, 


in “ editorial form,’’® a statement detailing all the facts and circumstances connected 


with the purchase by him of the Hindustan newspaper. As to his letter (in 


the Hindustan) on the subject of the aforesaid ornepreey Pandit Rambhaj Dat 
stated that, according to an agreement. between. Lala | 


: ina Nath and “yg” 
(? the Pandit and his wife), no shareholder (? of the Hindustan) could write 
‘against another in that paper. Accordingly, the Lala declined to publish the 
letter on the ground that it made out the Pandit to have been the author of 
the conspiracy. The discussion lasted two days and Dina Nath suggested g 
number of alterations ; the last’ one, which contained the words “‘ Muhammadan 
conspiracy,” having been approyed by Rambhaj Dat. Half an hour later, 
however, he returned ( ? to the Himdusian office) and had the words deleted, 
saying that, as several Hindus were identified with the conspiracy, it was grossly 
upjust to speak of it as a Muslim affair. H-. penned through the word “ Makan 
madan,” in the original letter as well as in the transfer copy ; but it did appear. 
in the Hindustan all the same. 


_. The paper’s representative ‘also interviewed Lala Hari Chand, a cali 


| —_ in the Hindustan Presa, and was told by the latter that Pandit Rambhaj 


at undoubtedly got the word: “*Muhammadan” deleted. The Lala could 
not say by whom the word was restored and why. - Dina Nath, too, was inter- 
viewed, but his reply was that the Pandit had made some mistakes, for which 
he was suffering now, and that he (Dina Nath) wished to answer no question 
likely to still further injure the former. | 


The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 7th (received on the 13th) June 1919, 
publishes a letter from Hari Chand aforesaid headed ‘ Deliberate lying by the 
Jhang Sial.” The writer complains that Banka Dyal has put into his mouth 


ag which he did not utter, and has suppressed the things actually said 
y him. 


In a supplement, dated the 7th June 1912, the paper also publishes a 
letter from Pandit Rambhaj Dat, who says that Banka Dayal has ascribed to 
him words which he has never used. Again, some parts of the report have 
been written in such a misleading way as to wholly change the purport of 
what was said by him (the Pandit). As to his remarks about the conspiracy 
referred to, they have been so reported as to convey the idea that he considers 
Dina Nath to have been blameworthy, which, however, is not a fact, 


Commenting on the foregoing reports and contradictions, the Shanti 
(Rawalpindi), of the 8th June 1912, remarks that Banka Dyal has only soiled 
himself by touching tar. It would have been possible for him, it adds, to throw 
light on the conspiracy in question only if Pandit Rambhaj Dat had been 
agreeable to his doing so, Judging, however, by what it knows of the plain- 
spoken Editor of the Jhang Sial it can say that the statements published by him 
are thoroughly well-founded. Nevertheless, it was as mistake in him to lay 
the whole case before the public, although he must have done so with honest 
motives. : : oy e 


The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 13th June 1912, says that the contra- 
dictions published in the Hindustan are meant only to shield the real offender. 
Next the Editor endeavours to rebut the charges levelled against him therein ; 
remarking that Dina Nath is an unprincipled journalist, that the words ascribed 
to Pandit Rambhaj Dat were spoken by that gentleman in the presence of his 
wife, and that he (the Pandit) is not the i of his own conscience and feels 
not the least shame in swallowing the leek. | 


The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 20th May 1912 :— 

e oo ee Oe a Ve 

“Time is now approaching for the fourth session. But nothing has. yet been done 

to settle the preliminaries. It seems to us that the ensuing session should be invited to 
Delhi. Such @ course will emphasise its connection with the Punjab and make its growing 
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influence felt in the Counsels of the Empire. ' Men of public spirit are by no means wanting 
in Delhi. Nor can any one doubt their title €o enforce their opinion on the public. The 
new Imperial capital which is soon to bear larger and more onerous ieapoudibliiiies ought 
to show by its conduct that it is fully prepared for the task. I¢ has to discuss numefous 
questions of immediate interest to Delhi and: its environs... It has to show that its views 
deserve sympathetic consideration at the hands of the Government. More important than 
~ this, its position as the Imperial city affords it an advantage over the Provincial towns in 
gathering around it the greatest and the best of our men and.to appeal to them in the 
name of the new city to merge personal differences in the common cause. We earnestly 
- hope that the leading citizens of Delhi will consider over the matter and adopt prompt and 
vigorous measures to show that they neither neglect the cause of the Hindu community 
nor allow the community to neglect the interests ef their brethren:in Delhi.” = 


23, The Vakil (Amritsar), of 5th (received on. the 13th) June 1912, 
| publishes a niote headed: ‘‘ Mosques and Govern- 
ment.” It reports that the Juma Mosque at Arandol 
- (Eastern Khandesh), whieh had for some time 
past been in the possession of Government, has been restored to Muhammadans 
through the efforts of the Hon’ble Maulvi Rafi-ud-din Ahmad, Next it 
reproduces the letter addressed -to: the Hon'ble:Maulvi by the Private Secretary 
to His [’xcellency the Governor of Bombay: on the ‘subject. The concluding 
sentence in the communication expresses surprise ‘that Muhammadans should 
have displayed so much hesitation (in moving) in a matter so simple and 
calculated to benefit them. The paper draws the attention of all Muhammadans 
to the words, and remarks that they have in truth become. ‘o timid and cowardly 
that they hesitate to fully lay before Government even their just demands, and 
that also in spite of their being told by the authorities to help themselves. 


| Restoration of a mosque to Mu- 
hammadans. 


ss BA, The following is from the Panjabee 
yy and the Maharaja (Tshore), of the 18th June 1912 :— a 


“The ‘ Aligarh Institute Gazette’ this week is full of praise and sentiments of 
cordiality for the Maharaja of Darbhanga, who paid a visit to Aligarh last week and gave 
a cheque for Rs. 25,000 to the Aligarh University. funds. Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk spoke of 
the strength of brotherly relations between the Hindus and Muhammadans of India. He 
- geminded the Maharaja that at the last Muhammadan Educational Conference held at Delhi, 
he compared the Hindu and Muslim Unversities to the two sacred rivers of India—Ganges 
and Jamna. He had further pointed out that the Hindu University should be regarded ‘as 
the Ganges while the Musalmans would be content to have their University looked upon as 
the Jamna. Another Moslem member said that the University has ‘inspired various sections 
of Indian Muhammadans with one common aim and aspiration. He said:—‘There-may be 
differences in political affairs, there may be religious controversies in certain sections of 
both communities, but here is this noble movement of our Universities in which we can 
work shoulder to shoulder in a common cause and with united zeal, and thus pave the way. 
for that ultimate and lasting union.’ All these are excellent sentiments and we certainly 
thank the Moslem dignitaries for them. But will these same honeyed words stand the test 
of adverse times or occasions of trouble—either when the Pathan breaks the heads of Punjab 
Hindus or when occasions arise for the distribution of offices as a result of patient and 
strenuous work by some one else at the risk of many dear things? University is all right, 
but talk of the Council regulations and say that the Hindus have no less ‘political import- 
ance’ than Moslems, all the red caps from Peshawar to Aligarh and from Dacca to 
Dancankot, will get crimson as hot coals and even the dear Maharaja of Darbhanga 
will rank among the unbelievers ! : : ee ee 


25. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of 8th (received on the 14th) June 
Sea | : 1912, has an article headed “The ‘loom’ prophet 
Wis ees oe and abusing Hindus.”. In deciding to “ purify” 
Abdul Ghafur (now Dharmpal), it. says, the Arya Samaj overlooked the fact that 
he was a weaver by birth, It is owing to his extraction, it adds, that he now.claima 
to be a prophet, represents Dayanand as having been an incarnation of Muham- 
mad, and has been openly charging Aryas with being rebels and anarchists. Nor 
is this all. ., There is no abuse. which this “loom” prophet has not heaped on the 
followers of Hinduism asa community. Next the paper quotes an extract in 
which he speaks of the (Punjab) Hindu Sabha as “a hoteh-potch of unprins 
cipledness.” Continuing, it refers to his various changes of religious beliefs, and 
says. that it.is he, and not the Hindu Sabha, that-has no principles. It then goes 
on tosay that, of late, he has been defaming Hindus and Arya Samajists by 
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‘speaking of them as political people. There is, however, nothing criminal in 
‘participating in politics, which are taught (even) in Government Colleges and 
‘which Government itself wishes Indians to discuss, : ae 


The Moin (Amritsar), of the 10th (received on the 18th) June 
1912, publishes a letter headed : “-Mad elephant of the Arya community.” 
‘The writer—Sardar Aslam Khan, Beloch—states that an Arya speaker at the last 
anniversary celebrations of the Gurukula remarked inthe course of his observations 
that the mad elephant of the Arya community would shortly trample on non-vedic 
(lit. other) religions—Christianity, Islam (&c ). After saying that this elephant 
undoubtedly stood for Dharampal, he remarks that the former has commenced his 
mad career by attacking the Arya Samaj, and that its members are powerless to 
achieve anything against him. He adds that the Samajes throughout India used 
to go into raptures over the abuse he was wont to heap on Istam and its founder, 
Now, however, he is being boycotted by them and Hindus, while tracts are being 
published tc make him out to be the most immoral man in existence. © 
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VI.—LEGIsLaTIon. 


26. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 5th (received on the 15th) June 
eee 1912, has an article headed ‘Apathy of (our) 
contemporaries and the A/ghan’s letter against the 
rigours of the Press Act.” After complaining of the stringency of the above 
Act,. the Editor states that (some time back) ‘it issued a letter to all Indian 
journalists to ask for their opinions on the said piece of legislation. His object 
in doing so was to have these opinions translated into English and to submit a 
memorial to the Viceroy (to pray His Excellency to repeal.the Press Act). 
With the exception of three or four of the addressees, however, all of them 
have treated his letter with the greatest indifference, and have considered it 
beneath their dignity to reply to it. He would, therefore, tell them through 
his paper that the matter is of extreme importance, and that efforts should be 
made to protect the press against the uncalled-for severity of the Newspapers 
Act. Next he publishes a copy of his letter, and also transcribes the reply 
received from the Editor of the Zamindar. (This reply is a reprint of the 
article which that paper recently published on the subject of the demand of 
security from the Vakil press:,— Vide paragraph 31 of Selections No. 21). 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 13th June 1912, has an article headed 
** Value of safety.” The Editor says that when the Press law was on the anvil it 
was strongly supported by all Anglo-Indian papers, excluding only the Lmpire, 
They were then under the impression that it was meant only to put down 
seditious writing, and not to interfere with the legitimate liberty of the press, Their 
sentiments were echoed by Muslim journals, which argued that Muhammadans, 
whose loyalty was above suspicion, had nothing to fear from the law in question. 
Not very long after the passing of the Press Act, however, Islamic papers, which 
had never even dreamt of writing against Government, began to be called upon 
to furnish security. This had. the effect of opening their eyes to the fact that 
the Act was fully capable of punishing the innocent along with the guilty. All, 
however, that they could now do was either to lick the boots of (District) 
Magistrates, to offer fulsome of flattery to Government and to silently see the 
rights of the (Muslim) community trampled upon, or to have security demanded 
from them over trifles through displaying the moral courage to perform the 
duties of journalism with independence. The Editor then goes on to say that 
Anglo-Indian papers did not publish even one word of sympathy for those of 
their Hindu: and Muslim contemporaries which have been dealt.with under the 
Press Act. Where: indeed, he asks, was the necessity of doing so, seeing that 
they were under the impression that the Act was meant for only blacks, who 
alone, they argued, could publish seditious articles, Next it refers to the recent 
controversy between them.and the Secretary of State ; and thanks Lord Crewe for 
having placed them and the native press on the same footing and for ‘ desiring 
the noses of both whites and blacks to be treated alike to the iron fisticuffs of 
the Press Act.” . There ‘is, however, a great difference, he adds, between words 
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and deeds: it is one thing to threaten to use the Act against the Anglo-Indian 
press, and quite a different thing to carry the threat into execution. Let Govern- 
ment, if it dare, demand security from the Englishman, the Statesman or the 
Pioneer. The day on which the demand is made will assuredly prove the 
harbinger of the demise of the Press Act. That day will not, however, come 


of itself, while “the blackness of the face of the native press’’ cannot bring 
about its arrival. | 


ew ia 27. The following is from the Panjabee 
| ee (Lahore), of the 18th June 1912 :—. 


¥ * s > ee * * 


“The main sections of the Indian Penal Code (we leave out of consideration the 
connected subsidiary sections) for the prevention of crime against girls and women are 
sections 361, 366, 372, 373, 375,497 and 498. Section’361 relates to kidnapping of any 
minor, male or female from lawful guardianship. The object of the section is to protect 
children from being seduced for improper purposes as well as to protect the rights 
of parents and guardians of such minors. The provisions are so comprehensive that 
kidnapping of a female under sixteen years of age isan offence irrespective of any 
intent with which it is committed. Any person by merely taking such a girl out of the 
keeping of her lawful guardian commits an offence under this section; and it 1s no defence 
to say that he had no improper motive or that he believed the girl to be of a higher age. 
But this section is powerless when any offence agaihst the girl is committed without her 
being actually taken away from lawful guardianship without the use of fraud or force, In 
such a case section 366 is also of no help. If the girl owing to her not having attained 
years of discretion or through ignorance of the criminality of the act, becomes a consenting 
party to any illicit intercourse, no offence according to the ruling in 1141. L. R. 0418 
made out under 366, Indian Penal Code. Sections 372 and 373 make selling, letting to hire 
or otherwise disposing of any minor under the age of 16 years as well as buying, hiring 
or otherwise obtaining possession of such minor for purposes of prostitution or for any 
unlawful and immoral purpose penal and provide heavy penalties. According to the 
judicial interpretation of these sections, however, there is no offence unless it is proved 
that the letting or buying or hiring has been for the purpose of permanent prostitution, for 
habitual employment for immoral and unlawful purpose. In other words a single act 
of sexual intercourse is not punishable under this section. Section 375 (rape) does not 
cover the cases we are referring to. Sections 497 (adultory) and 498 (enticing or taking 


away or detaining with criminal intent a married woman) apply only to married girls and 
are intended for the protection of husbands. 


“From the aforesaid review of the law as at present stands, a girl of tender years 
who without being taken out of the keeping of the lawful guardian and without heing 
induced by deceit or compelled by force consents to an illicit intercourse has no remedy in 
law against her corrupter. The wretch who satisfies his lust by corrupting young virgins 
is undeterred in the pursuit of his nefarious game. It may be that offences of this descrip- 
tion are owing to the prevalence of early marriage not numerous in this country. But 
now-a-days there is a distinct movement for raising the marriageable age for girls and it is 
necessary that efficient safeguards for the protection of girls should be taken. The Bill 
proposed to be introduced by Mr. Dadabhay provides such safeguard by raising the age of 
consent to 16 as against strangers. The Bill makes no change in the rights of husbands 
as stated in the exception to 375 I. P.C. Therefore the orthodox community as well as the 
party of liberal views should both cordially welcome the proposed Bill, We have not seen 
the draft, but we feel no hesitation in according it a cordial welcome. As regards Mr. 
“Madholkar’s Bill, dealing with the evil practice of dedicating ‘minor girls as Devadasis or 
Muralis attached to temples, in which they are degraded to a life of prostitution we believe 


every one will agree in welcoming it. We may observe, however, that such dedication is 
already an offence under 372, Indian Penal Code.” 


28. The Moin (Amritsar), of the 10th (received on the 18th) June 1912, 

5 ones publishes a communication headed ‘*‘ Worthy of the 
notice of the Government of India.’”’ The writer— 
‘Muhammad Ziaullah, Wasiga Navis, of Amritsar—says that, as women cannot 
be punished under Sections 497 and 498 of the Indian Penal Code, the commis- 
sion of the offences concerned (adultory and enticing away of married women) 
-has been steadily on the increase. He adds that these offences cannot be com- 
mitted without the consent of women, who, indeed, are the instigators in most 


cases. He, therefore, urges the members of the Supreme Legislative. Council 
to attend to the matter. 
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—VIL-—Geygran . ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)}—Judicial. 


29. The Municipal Gazette and Sada-i-Hind (Lahore), of the 5th 

(received on the 14th) June 1912, publishes a note 
headed ‘‘ This decision clashes with British justice,” 
A European in Burma, the paper reports, forcibly kidnapped a (native) girl 
and committed rape on her for several months. She managed to give him the 
slip at last, and a case was formally instituted against the white man. After 
several hearings, however, the Magistrate murdered justice by passing the order 
that, as the parents of the girl were utterly poor, “their” (? ber) chastity was 
worth nothing and no punishment could be inflicted on the accused. Again, 
the Superintendent of Police made the. still more (objectionable) remark that the 
case was a piece of fun. The events dre said to have created great excitement 
in Burma, but although the attention of the Government has been ‘invited to 
the same, nothing has as yet come of this, The white man’s conduct, the 
Magistrate’s order, and the remark by the Superintendent of Police are not, how- 
ever, such that they shquld he winked at. 


A kidnappiug case in Burma. | 


orn | 80. The following is from the Tribune 
aptlees i tieak ne. ay (Lahore), of the 22nd June 1912 :-— 


“For the first time in the history of the Punjab Chief Court a military officer is 
about to be appointed a Judge of that Court. In Non-Regulation Provinces military 
officers are appointed to civil offices, but the usual tendency is to make such provinces 
Regulation Provinces and to confine the Provincial Commission to civil officers. The neigh- 
‘bouring Province of Sind is an instanee in point. The Sind Commission was formerly 
comprised of both civil and military officers. No military officer, however, was ever ap- 
pointed & permanent Judge of the Sadar Court. The Sind Commission has now been 
abolished, the last officer being Mr. Mules, who has now retired and is chairman of the 
Port Trust of Karachi. All offices are now held by Civilians from the Bombay Presidency. 
‘We in the Punjab have not got even so far as Sind and there is no prospect of the Punjab 
being made'a Regulation Provmce. So far back as 1876 Colonel W. G. Davies, then 
Commissioner of Delhi, was recommended for a Judgeship of the Chief Court, but the 
appointment was vetoed by the Secretary of State. Since then no other recommendation 
of a similar nature. has been made. We have been agitating and hoping for the raising 
of the Chief Court to a Chartered High Court, though we cannot say whether the learned 
Judges themselves have moved in the matter. The sanction of the Secretary of State to 
the temporary appointment of Colonel Beadon, as an Additional Judge of the Chief Court, 
creates a precedent which will be difficult to overrule in future. Of course we have nothing 
whatsoever to say against Colonel Beadon or any other judicial officer from the army, but 
the principle at stake is an important one and the precedent now created is a setback. 
The brand new Province of Behar will have an Executive Council and most likely a High 


Court, bot the Punjab is moving backwards and no effort is made to keep pace with the 
‘progressive spirit ofthe Province.” 


(b)—Police. 


81. The following is from the Panjabee 
Tho Aenean Set ope. (Lahore), of the 20th J une 1912 :— 


“The excerpts from the lengthy judgment which we published in a previous issue 
should open the eyes of Government both to the spirit of lawlessness which prevails among 
some at least of the army and to the inadequacy and unpreparedness of the police in 
cantonments to deal with such a contingency. The lawless spirit of the sepoys of the 23rd 
Pioneers is a matter for the serious consideration of the army department. But it is the 
duty of the Local Government to notice the defects and. deficiencies in the ipvestigation 
of the case by the police. The question that suggests itself is whether the investigation and 
mode of prosecution would not have been stricter and more efficient under other circum- 
-stances. The Magistrate suggests that ‘the Colonel did not seem in a mood to welcome 
any police inquiries in his line’ He also says: ‘It'is.clear from: the evidence of Inspector 
Lamacraft and the report. which he made to the Cantonment Magistrate (page 24) that when 
the Inspector went to the 28rd lines to make inquiries in connection with the case the 
‘Colonel refused to have anything to do with him and said he would only deal with the police 
through the Cantonment Magistrate.” The Inspector did his duty in bringing the matter 
to the Cantonment Magistrate, but what action was taken by the latter to show’ to the 
Colonel that -he was bound to help the investigation; is not stated. Nor is there anything 
to suggest that the Superintendent of Police moved the Iuspector-General or.the:Government 
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to get the military obstruction removed for legitimate investigation. The Magistrate says 
that ‘if the Colonel had realised from the beginning that his own men were partly in the 
wrong, and if he had punished them, these disputes with the bazaar would have stopped. 
Also I think that if the Colonel, when he threw open the bazaar again, had insisted through 
his native officers that there was to be no disturbance, there would have been no riot.’ This 
might be so, and-perhaps the Colonel wasto blame. But if we are to depend on the 
generosity of the Colonel of a regiment for the safety of the civil population why should we 
maintain a police at all? The police knew as well as the military that the dispute was a 
long-standing one, and what action did they take for the protection of the bazaar when they 
came to know that it was thrown open to the sepoys? Surely the police are not maintained 
to make arrests after-serious rioting. Their duties and responsibilities lie as much in’ the 
direction of prevention as in that of prosecution and punishment, These are some aspects 


~ 


of the rioting which should be examined by the Government.” 


PaO OMSL ac 82. The following is from the Panjabee 
Police and ctime in the Punjab. (Lahore), of the 20th June. 1912 at 

“In the course of its review of the administration of the Punjab jails the Civsl and 
Military Gazette says that ‘ there is a very general opinion that lawlessness is increasing 
in the Punjab and that the fear of law does not prevent crime as it should do.’ In so 
saying that paper has done no more than add the weight of its own opinion to the volume 
of existing Indian opinion. But the Police and the Government seem to think differently. 
In the report of the administration of the Police Department there is no evidence that 
either the department or the Government is dissatisfied with the preventive work of the 
Police. Both the department and the Government are so much accustomed to recidivation 
that they have come to regard ‘ stern measures’ as the ‘ only panacea’ for this social pest. 
Time was when the Government thought differently from the department. We well: remem- 
ber how in the time of Sir William Mackworth Young the Government review of the Police 
report was being awaited tremblingly by the departmental demi-gods, In fact: on one 
occasion the Inspector-General so far forgot himself as to take the Secretariat to task. for 
the strictures passed by the Government in its annual review; but by so doing he courted 
a mild censure from the Government. Latterly there was a modification in this policy 
and the Government, with the best of intentions, encouraged the Police with good words. 
This was right to the extent that no public department can ever be reformed by constant 
criticism. But the Police mistook the good intentions of the Government for weakness. 
Accordingly the Government review is now awaited for the points of agreement that it 
contains more than of difference between the department and the-Gavernment. -It is 
forgotten that the root trouble lies in this new-born identity; and the plea put forth for 
‘stern measures. It is forgotten that where ‘habituals’ are born criminals, ideas of 
crime and punishment among the gangs are totally opposed to those of the state. As long 
as the gang feels that crime pays and that with the Police as at present constituted the 
chances of escape are many they do not feel deterred from any risk. The risk which they 
take is no more than the risk: which other occupations are attended. Obviously the remedy 
lies in ehanging the mode of recruitment to the Police, in enlisting to the force a class of 
men who can and will be a terror to evil doers; and in keeping the powers of control and 
check apart from the duties and responsibilities of execution. Surely in the present stage 
of development the rank and file of the force cannot be taught their duties and responsi- 
bilities by praises bestowed upon them in season and out of season.” 


(d)—Lducation. 


83. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 9th June 1912, has an article headed 
ai ale “Constitution of the Muslim University.” It. says 
dh drei mach astoass. de that the Hon’ble Raja Sir Ali Muhammad Khan, 
President of the University’s Constitution Committee, has contributed a letter 
to the Aligarh Institute Gazette to say that the draft rules finally submitted 
to Government will be those approved by the entire (Muhammadan) community. 
In the first place, adds the Editor, Government will never disregard the unani- 
mous. wishes of seven crore Muhammadans and will not go back on the promise 
made ‘by it in plain language through the Hon’ble Mr, Harcourt Butler. 
But-eyen if they do not get a University (after their heart) the funds collected 
could be used to award hundreds of scholarships to Muslim students to acquire 
technical education abroad, which would prove instrumental in removing “our” 
economic difficulties. The capital collected for the University constitutes a great 


power in itself, and “we” can put it to whatever use “ we” like, - Next the paper. 


reprints the aforesaid communication. 
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(f) — Railways and Communications. 


34, The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 13th June 1912, publishes a note 
headed “ Railway and comfort.” After remarkin 
ae wee See: that tle two do not go. together, it says that the 
Tribune is of opinion that the recent increase in the earnings of the North. 
Western Railway should be used to provide dining cars and refreshment rooms 
for “Indian gentlemen.” It is, however, highly necessary that before pro. 
viding luxuries for rich passengers, whose number is always very small, the 
Railway should afford (diverse) facilities to the general travelling publie. Sir 
Henry Burt should look upon middle class Indians as human beings, and take 


steps to minister to their comfort a little. He should see that the number of 
carriages (in every train) is-increased, so as to prevent overcrowding in these 


days of heat. Again, comfortable waiting rooms for intermediate and third 
class passengers should be built at (all) railway stations. Were, moreover, 
seats provided on platforms and in waiting rooms, Sir Henry Burt would always 
be. blessed by those whose buttocks would thus escape conversion into sores, | 


Elsewhere the paper says that the increased income of the North-Western 
Railway should: not be utilised in giving an increase of pay to Goods Clerks 
and Station Masters, who are in the habit of sucking the life-blood of the public. 
It is, however, possible, it adds, that increased salaries may perhaps lead some 
of these officials to part with their dishonest habits. After remarking that they 


should, at all events, be prevented from taking bribes, the paper observes that 


it is not difficult to bring charges of bribery home to them, seeing that they 


receive bribes ehiefly from traders, who are in the habit of entering in their 
account books everything spent by them, 


(4) — Miscellaneous. 


35. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 6th (received on the 
13th) June 1912, publishes a leader headed “ Final 


decision about the (fate of the) frontier people and the 
faithful Afghan.” The Government of India, it says, has dashed the hopes of the 


Phe Frontier Province, 


Frontier people to the ground by returning a disappointing reply (to the memorial 
from the residents of Dera Ismail Khan praying for the amalgamation of the 


Frontier Province with the Punjab). After remarking that the reply discloses no 


‘satisfactory reason (for Government’s refusal to consider the question of the 


amalgamation), the paper observes that if unrest had broken out in the Frontier 
Province (which God forbid !} as it did in Bengal, Government would assuredly 


-have had to change its present policy (? towards the former part of the 


country). There is truth, it adds, in the adage “ He who has the bludgeon 
owns the buffalo” (might is right). Continuing, it asserts that, but for the 
indifference of the press to the fate of the Frontier Province, the Government 
of India would not have vouchsafed the above curt reply to the said memorial. 
It. then. goes on to urge the Frontier people to continue their constitutional 
efforts to have their province amalgamated with the Punjab; saying that the 


same will assuredly be crowned with success one day. They should again 


submit memorials (in which they should) point out defects in the local adminis- 
tration, supply a list of dacoities (by tribesmen) and tell Government that their 
lives are in danger and that it is the duty of Government not to think of “a 
single individual ” but to remove the troubles of its subjects, Hf they continue 
exerting themselves the Punjab Advocate also will devote the rest of its life 
to keeping up the agitation. It has given up the idea of moving to Lahore: 
it will continue, to stay on at Mianwali and spite its enemies. “ Our educated 
Hindu brothers (of Mianwali),” it adds, “have been doing informer’s work 
in order to keep the pot boiling. We will speak of them in the beginnin 

next year or publish a separate book about them.” Proceeding, it finds fault 
with the Afghan for that paper’s hostility to the amalgamation of the Frontier 
Province with the Punjab and for devoting its columns to the praises of the 
Hon'ble Sir George Roos-Keppel, who pays it an annual subsidy of Re. 800. 
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In conclusion, it wishes that the, Chief .Commissioner would look upon alk 
(classes of) the Frontier people with the same eye, and would not be misled 
by selfish persons and flatterers. It is its earnest prayer that. he may rule the 
Frontier Province for ever, but that he may make justice his guide. 


86. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 6th (received on the 13th), 
June 1912, publishes a communication headed 
“ Personal rule.” The writer—H. C. Mujram, of 
Rawalpindi—says that “we” are trying to have the Frontier Province amalga- 
mated with the Punjab, so that “our Frontier brothers” may again be placed 
abreast of “us” and may regain their lost rights. After remarking that it is 
unjust to deprive any one of his liberty for no fault, he observes that, as subjects 
of the just British Government, “ we” have the right to lay bare “‘our” hearts 
to it, Next he deplores the indifference of. “the Frontier people” to their 
grievances, and goes on to say that the Frontier authorities are ready to resort 
to every excuse in order to “maintain their personal rule.’ Truth, he adds, 
is being murdered in the Frontier Province ; while he wishes to .know whether 
it becomes the said authorities to trample on each and every desire of the people 
(committed to their charge), The latter desire that the Frontier Province should 
be amalgamated with the Punjab; but the former are opposed to it and have 
been endeavouring, not only to tear up the memorials. prepared by the people, 
but also to have a (counter-) representation, signed by some short-sighted persons, 
submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy. Some of “our Punjabi brothers ” 
are under the impression that the Frontier people do not wish to have their 
grievances redressed. Does not, however, a person wish to cry out even when . 
wounded with a sword ?.... But how should he do so, seeing that he is in 
the grasp of..... ? Andon being questioned by anyone he cuts his long 
story short into the brief reply :— 


_ “ After having killed me the hard-hearted one said, __ 
“ ¢Get yourself killed, but it is forbidden to writhe (in pain).’ ” 


The Frontier Province, 


37, The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 19th June 1912 :-— 


“It is interesting to analyse the Birthday Honours’ List with special reference to the 
proportion of officials and non-officials in the Punjab. The outstanding feature of the List 
are two : the first that the very few Honours and titles have fallen to the lot of the Punjab and 
the second that among the gentlemen selected for docoration one way or the other the non- 
officials are simply nowhere. * * * *® It will be seen that out of 14 Honours allotted 
to the Punjab 13 have gone to the officials and only one.to a non-official. In the case of the 
titles conferred the proportion is almost equally bad, Of the three Khan Bahadurs two are 


Punjab and the Birthday Honours. 


officials and one a non-official, and of the three Rai Bahadurs two are officials and one a non- > 


official. Of the 5 Khan Sahibs all are officials, and among the 7 Rai Sahibs 3 are 

non-official. The total number of titles granted to the Punjab is 19, including 4 who 
belong to departments which are not under the administrative control of the Punjab. 
Government. The number of titles granted on the recommendation of the Punjab Govern- 

ment thus does not exceed fifteen which is a very poor figure considering the extent of the 

Province, and its importance, historical and other. Of the six non-officials who have been 

granted titles or Honours three are members of the Punjab Legislative Council, and three 

Municipal Commissioners and Honorary Magistrates. As these gentry ate considered to be 

more or less officials, in reality not a single non-official in the true sense of the term has 

received an Honour or a title. We are afraid we cannot congratulate either the Local Govern- 
ment or the Government of India on this utter exclusion of the non-official element from. the 
list of those who are selected for personal distinction by the grant of Honours or titles. 


“ Another feature of the Honours’ List that is deserving cf some notice is. the insti- 
tution of the new Imperial Service Medal—the conferment of which appears to be confined 
to retired chaprasis or jamadars of officials. We are told in the Guzette of India that 
‘His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor of India has been pleased to grant to the following 
retired members of His Imperial Majesty’s Civil Service not telonging to the Administrative 
or Colonial branches, the Imperial Service Medal which was instituted by His late Majesty 
for the recognition of long and meritorious service in branches other than those men- 
tioned above.’ Asthe medal in question is conferred by His Imperial Majesty the King 
Emperor it naturally ranks higher than all the titles such a8 Khan Bahadurs, Rai Bahadurs, 
Rai Sahibs, Khan Sahibs,. Rao Bahadura, Rao Sahibs, and even Rajabs, Nawabs, Maharajahs, 
Mahamahopadhyaya, Shams-ul-Ulama, which are conferred by His Excellency the Viceroy.. 
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Thus a retired Divisional Judge, or Deputy Commissioner who is made a Rai Bahadur or 
Khan Bahadur gets a lesser distinction than his own chaprasi who gets an Imperial Service 
Medal We confess it is difficult for us to understand, much less to appreciate, the wisdom 
of granting medals to retired chaprassis, A small addition to their pension anda gratuity 
in cash in the shape of a Khsilat would have been appreciated by them much more. A medal 
can be of no use tothem. It cannot-rank with any of the medals granted for military service, 
Most of these military medals carry additional pensions, and these considerably enhance 
their value. Something may be said about the Imperial Service Order also. In the Birthday 
Honours’ List the persons who have received this distinction are in @ very much mixed 
company. We find the Lieutenant-Governor of Behar and Orisa, Sir Charles Bayley, and 
the permanent Under-Secretary of State for India, Sir Richmond Ritchie, K.C. B., cheek by 
jowl with the Registrars of Secretariat Offices, daftardars of a Native State, and Oriental 
Translators to Government. Verily the ways of Government like those of Providence are 
inscrutable. | 


pe "$8. ~The following is from the Tribune 
The L:nen League. (Lahore), of the 19th June 1912 :— 


“ Her Excellency Lady Hardinge organised the Linen League last year for the benefit 
of Indian Hospitals, and Her Excellency’s eloquent appeal for the support of Indian and 
European ladies with reference to the civil and military hospitals of the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province marks @ great stepin advance. The League is still in its 
infancy, but the support it received at the start was marked and its success was practically 
assured. * © ® * We hope Lady Hardinge’s appeal for assistance to the ladies of 
Simla and the Punjab will meet with a generous response and there will bea large 
pumber of associates and members from our province.® © * © The work of the League 
is simple and the subscription very low and within the reach of most people. The scheme 
is noble and we hope it will appeal to the public. The success of the scheme would, however, 
be better ensured if there were two or more Indian ladies on the General Committee. We 
have not the least doubt that the ladies of Her Excellency’s Committee will not spare any 
pains in making this charitable scheme successful. But we think they cannot very well 
approach a large section of Indian ladies. Indian ladies could have easily done this and 
thereby secured help from a larger body of ladies, 


39, The Tribune (Lahore), of the 21st June 1912, publishes the following 
Tho new Capital of India. under the heading “ Veni, Vidi, Vict!” 


“The town-planners have come, have seen and have conquered the situation and their 
achievement might be entirely likened to that of Julius Caesar were they not to come back 
again to make another fresh invasion, Against the general expectation of both the Govern- 
ment and the people they have definitely condemned the Durbar area as unsuitable, and recom- 
mended a new site for the location of the new city. The condemnation of the Durbar area 
is final, but it is not definitely stated whether the choice of the new site is also finally 
recommended. For the latest Press communique states that the Committee, which will be 
now returning to England, will come out again to Delhi during the winter months and after 
seeing the ground they will ‘complete their plan and make their final recommendations,’ 
The suggestion of the new area is based upon the fact that the ground lies high above the 
flood levels and has a good natural drainage. Taking these aspects into consideration the 
Committee have come to the conclusion that it is quite unnecessary for them to see the 
country during the monsoon, as formerly announced, and that they will return to England and 
come back again to Delhi in the cold weather. If the announcement of the condemnation 
of the Durbar area was a surprise, the proposal of the town-planners to return to England 
and come out oun is equally astonishing. ‘he town-planners were appointed for a period of 
five morths and no one ever thought that they would return to England after staying in 
India for only a few weeks to come ont again leisurely in the cool days of winter. It has 
been a chapter of surprises throughout. It was only a few days ago that a fourth member 
of the Delhi Committee was recruited in England and is expected in Bombay in a day or 
two. He is expected to meet the town-planners at Delhi, but it is not yet clearly stated 
whether he too will be returning with the other experts. The members of the town- 
planning Committee are ‘experts,’ but their hurried decision and equally hurried departure 
for Kugland without waiting to watch the monsoon in its different stages are not very 
impressive. The monsoon is the test season and it may present some unforeseen defects in 
the land recommended. It is ordinary commonsense that the advantages and drawbacks of 
& plot of land should be judged from every point of view. There is no justification for the 
desire of the town-planners to come back again in the winter and then make their final 
recommendations. If they have decided and are convinced that the new site requires no 
watching during the rains, there is no reason why they should wait for the winter to pass 
their final verdict of approval. In the winter the climatic and sanitary conditions are more 
or less favourable. What special observations have to be made in the winter? If Captain 
Swinton and his lieutenants are of opinion that they need not wait for the monsoon that 
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does not. put an end to their work. The plans may be prepared. The question of architec- 
ture and other things may be attended to. Captain Swinton may make suggestions on the 
administrative affairs of the new eity. Mr. Brodie may look to the engineering and 
Mr. Lutyern may attend to the architectural requirements. | : es 


« Ever since the announcement of the removal of thecapital from Calcutta to Delhi, the 
general impression was that it would be built in the near rige? | of the Durbar area. The 
attitude of the Government in this matter was clear, for long before the appointment of the 
town-planners they had definite ideas of their own regarding the construction of the new city.. 
In the despatch of August last we find: ‘ Many of the works now in progress at Delhi in 
connection with the construction of roads and railways and the provision of electricity and 
water for the Durbar and upon which considerable expenditure has been incurred, will be of 
appreciable value to the Government of India, as permaneat works when the transfer is 
made. It was on this. account that Their Majesties were invited to lay foundation 
stones of the new Imperial city in the Government of India camp. It is unfortunate 
that the city cannot be founded exactly where Their Imperial Majesties laid the first 
stones. But the mistake that the Government of India made is manifest. The railway, 
roads and other provisions made in connection with the Durbar will no longer be of any use 
to the new capital as the wistlom of the Government had foreseen. The new site is several 
miles away from the Durbar area on the south side. The railway and arrangements 
ef water and electric supply at a distance of at least eight miles will not be an ideal 
arrangement for the new city. It cannot be denied ‘that the Government were 
convinced that the permanent capital would be built somewhere near the Durbar area 
if not actually on it. The preparations for the temporary accommodation of the 
Government were begun in the Durbar area and it was hoped that they would be 
utilised ultimately in the new capital. But the decision of the town-planners has turned 
everything topsy-turvy and now there is not the remotest chance of any use being found for 
the temporary buildings in the new capital. It is evident from the despatch quoted above 
that the rough estimate of fuur millions sterling was made by taking into consideration 
the facilities the Durbar area presented. There has already been some expenditure on the 
upkeep of the Durbar site and more is being spent on the temporary works. The Govern- 
rcent took good care to preserve the polo and foot-ball grounds and the new roads. Of what 
use will they be now? ‘The new site is sure to enormously increase the cost of building the 
new city. The Government have already spent aconsiderable amount on the temporary 
buildings. The Circuit House and other buildings for the accommodation of the Imperial 
Government are already under improvement or construction, though much progress has not 
been made with them. Will any Member of Council puta question at the Simla session 
of the Council asking for estimates of these temporary buildings and the new capital on 
the new site? Government may avert further useless expenditure by building the 
temporary accommodation near the new site and not in the Durbar area for in that case 
some of those buildings may be utilised in future in the permanent capital. These temporary 
constructions may be built more solidly, It may be argued that the initial expenses in that 
case will be greater, but we think it would be cheaper than making two kinds of accommo- 
dation, one permanent and the other temporary, with a distance of 8 or 10 miles between 
them. | 


“The verdict of the town-planners has come asa shock for it has shattered the 
possibility of the Durbar city of canvas being converted into the permanent capital. It 
will involve the Government in much heavier expense and a definite financial policy will 
now have to be settled. If the Government had waited for the final recommendations of 
the Committee they could have easily built the temporary buildings near the new site 
thereby saving a considerable amount of money and making the best use of the outlay. 
So far the Government and the town-planners have gone different ways. The Government 
have already made many serious mistakes and it is unwise to persist in them. Economy 
should be practised in every direction. The temporary buildings ought to be built on the 
other side of the Ridge near the recommended area and no further expenses should be 
incurred by allowing the members of the town-planning Committee to take pleasure trips 
at the expense of the taxpayers.” 


40. The following is from the Zrtbune 
(Lahore), of the 15th June 1912 :— 


Vaccination. 


“About the time we were noticing the question in the House of Commons about ' 
the law of vaccination in the Punjab a correspondent writing to some contemporaries in 
the Bombay Presidency was drawing attention to the difference of the law on the subject 
in England and India. As we have pointed aut vaccination is compulsory in the larger 
cities of India. Let us take the instance of Calcutta. Under the municipal law of that 
city every birth has to be reported at the nearest police station, At the time the report 
is made the person who makes if is handed a printed form in which it is stated that the 
newly-born child must be vaccinated within a year on pain of a penalty being inflicted on 
the father or guardian. Presumably therefore every child is vaccinated in Calcutta. 
Nevertheless, periodical epidemics of small-pox break out in the city when there is no 
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immunity for even those who have been successfully revaccinated and the mortality 
becomes frightfully high. As we ourselves believe in vaccination we cannot say that it 
affords no immunity against small-pox, but it is clear that it affords no abs:iu e¢ immunity, 
In England the Compulsory Vaccination Act was in force for forty-six years, but so stro) 
was the objection that it had to be amended in 1898 and honest objectors were exem ted. 
As a matter of fact many English parents do not have their children vaccinated. hy 
should the law be different in India? ‘At the same time, there is no u:.iformity in the 
application of the law in India. It is eompulsory in some of the large cities but in villages 
and rural areas, there is no systematic vaccination and compulsory vaccination is out of the 
question. Why should the conscientious objector in the city be treated differently from 
the ignorant and superstitious villager who considers vaccination dangerous? That clause 
ought to be introduced in the Indian law also. When the agitation in England was going 
on against compulsory vaccination Professor Francis William Newman wrote :—‘ Against 
the body of a healthy man Parliament has no right of assault whatever under pretence of 
the Public Health. Nor any the more against the body of a healthy infant. To forbid 
perfect health is a tyrannical wickedness just as much as to forbid chastity or sobriety, 
No lawgiver can have the right. The law is an unendurable usarpation and ereates the 
right of resistance.” : 


C. STEAD, 
SIMLA : 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-Generat of Police, 
The 22nd June 1912. Criminat Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


Examined up to 29th Juné 1912. 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED INTHE PUNJAB. 


I.—Potrfics. 


(a) Foragu= 


1. Lord Kitchener and Egypt (Paisa Akhbar) 
2. China, J — and Siam and the Vedic religion 
) 


(P arkas : eee 

3. A defaulting English Peer ( Tribune) ove 

4, Hindus in America (Panjabee) ose 
(b) Home— 


5. The Nicholson Committee (Civil & Military News) 
6. The Indian services (Paisa Akhbar) ao 
7, Indian Muhammadans and the doings in Tripoli 

and Persia (Civil & Military News) vee 
8, Appointment of European Factory Inspectors in 

ndia (Panjabee) vee 
9, Mr. Montagu and the Muhammadans of India 

(Tribune) ; : eee 
10. Behar and the Punjab (Tribune) oe 
11, Proposed partition of the Mymensingh district 


tbune) eee 
12. Lord Crewe on India (Panjabee) nee 
13, The Supply and Transport Corps and the Nicholson 


Committee (Panjabee) oe 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. : 
IlI.—Natrve Statzs. 
Nii. 
IV.—KiN&-KILLING. 
14. A pamphlet on cow-killing (Hindustan) bee 
V.—Natrvg Socretrzs anD Reticiovs MAtrEss. 
15. Hindus and Muhammadans (Milla?) vee 


16. Muhammadans (Vakil) vee 
17, Sikhs and Hindus (Sanatan Dharam Parcharak)... 
18. A preacher of the Radha Swami sect and Sikhs 


(P arkash) eee 
19, The Samaj (AAJ-1- Hadis) ove 
20. itto ( Vak +l) eee 
21. Dharampal and the Vedas (Arjun) eee 
22, Dharampal (Parkash) vee 
23. A riddle (Arjun) eee 
24, Muhammad and Dayanand (Zndar) ove 


25. The recent controversy about the Presidency of the 
Hindu Conference (Jhang Sial) ave 


Page. 
VI.—Lrornstatrox, 
26. A suggestion (Civil g Military News and Siraje 
ul- ior) $ 7 ' 622 
27. The Punjab Council Regulations (Tribune) cee «= 8 
28. Musalmans and the Council Regulations (Obser- 
ver) a 
VIL—GErERaL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Judicial— 
29. The Judicial administration of the new metropolis 
(Paisa Akhbar) ee 523 
30. Colonel Beadon’s appointment to the Punjab Chief 
Court (Panjabee woe 524 
31. Colonel Beadon’s appointment to the Punjab Chief 
Court ( Panjabee) i 
32. Appeals in criminal cases (Panjabee) ‘eco 68 
(b) Police 
33. Muslims and Crime (Panjabee) wa 520 
(c) Munictpal and Cantonment affairs— 
Nii. 
'(d) Education 
34. The Hindu University (Jhang Sial) vee 525 
36. Arabic and Sanskrit State scholarships (Paisa 
Akhbar) occ = 80 
(¢) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
36. The Punjab Canal Colonies (Zamindar) vee «O20 
@) Railways and Communications— 
Nil. 
(9) Postal matters— 
Nil. 
(h) Miscellaneous— : 
37. The Frontier Province (Punjab Advocate) coe ©6826 
38. Ditto Ditto a 
39. Battle of soripts in the Punjab (Jhang Stal) .. 527 
40. Dina Nath Ditto ) we 0. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY ‘THE SPECIAL 


————————— 
No, ) Name. 
sinless anise existe ein sie 
ENGLISH. 
DAILY. 
1 | Tribune eee 
TRI-WEEKLY. 
3 | Panjabee eee 
BI-WEEKLY. 
8 | Observer ie 
4| Punjab Times and Frontier 
cigs WEFELY. 
6 | Arya Patrika on 
6 | Harbinger — 
7 | Khalsa Advocate ens 


13 | Punjab Mission News ss 
14+ Ravi iin 
18 | Review of Religions Me 
16 | Science Grounded Religion... 


18 | Akhbar-i-’Am ‘e 
19 | Paisa Akhbar ee 
20 | Watan me 
31 | Zamindar | oe 
BI-WEEELY. | 

32 Vakil : si 

WEBELY. 

28:| Afghan eee 
24 | Ahl-i-Hadis ose 
25 | Ahluwalia Gazeite aa 
26 | Al-Moin ps 
27 | Army News do 
28 | Arorbans Gasette ov 
29 | Arya Gazette - ooo 
- BO} Badar .. — 


FORTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu oe 
MONTHLY. 
D.A.-V. College Magazine ... 
Forman Christian College 
Notes * 


Practical Medicine iis 


Punjab Edneational Journal 


Teacher coe 
URDU. 


DAILY, 


| Lahore = 


| Locality, 


Lahore 
Lahore va 
Lahore | we 
Rawalpindi es 
Lahore as 
Do, ee: 
Amritsar a 


Lahore = 
Do, ; 
Delhi = 


T.ahore : 
Do. ee 
Do. ee 


Kadian (Gurdaspur) __... 
Lahore os 
Dinga (Gujrat) oe 


Lahore ae 
Do. eee 
Do, ee: 
Do. oe 

Amritsar | ie 

Peshawat eee 

Amritsar ee 
Do. ve 
Do. ave 

Ludhiana on. 

Amritsar. ove 

Lahore , ove 


‘BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 29rn JUNE 1912. 


| Name of Publisher. 


Bihari Lal sds? 
Mui Chand oe. 
Nizam-nd-din ws 
J. R. Thapur oe. 
Devi Chand © ‘ie 
Darga Parshad ss 
Bahadur Singh eas 


Ishar Das sins 


Saraswati Nath on 


R. B, Mohan Lal ve 
Revd. Wigram wa 
Mr. B. M, Jones i 


Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia, 
Qatian. 
Dev Rattan eee 


Kanhaya Singh rae 


Govind Sahai pe 
Abdul Aziz ove 
Mohammad Insha Alla ... 
Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, aes | 


ea © 


Abdul Azis ov 
Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 
Sana-ulla ee, 
Lebna Singh oe 
Mebraj-ud-din — ve | 
Hira Lal ‘& Co. ian 
Labh Singh | ose 
Bhowani Das. nes 


4 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Muhammad Sadiq oe 


Circulation. 


1,758 copies. 
9,424 eopies. 


1,000 copies. 


1,000 copies. 


700 copies. 
250» 
800 copies. 

iT 95 Be 
200 ue 


FOWL 
1,970 copies. 
500 copies. 
925 ow. 
500 99 
1,300 copies. 
BBO copies. 
200 4 


es 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL, 
- BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 29TH JUNE 1912—CONTINUED. 


a Locality, . .|. Nameof Publisher, | Circulation, 
; 4 | UBRDU—conTINUED. 
i ! “WEEKLY—continued, | 
Mal $1 | Bharat .». | Jollundor .». | Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... i 
4, 32 | Chandhwin Sadi .»» | Rawalpindi »«. | Haji Ahmad om “ 
) 7 33 | Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana e. | Saiyid Muhammad eve 1,325 copies, 
1 | 1 Curzon Gazette | Delhi «». | Mirza Hairat vo ill 
‘, 35 | Delhi Gazette* oe. | Dos oo. | Sajjad Husain eee — 200_~—*, 
Bh 36 | Hakim .«. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Yakub Ali is 900, 
| : - 87 | Haq se. | Delhi oo. | Kasim Ali eee 200 5, 
“| f 88 | Haq Pasand -eoe | Amritgar ... | Bam Nath me 382 —C«, 
i : I 39 | Hindu ». | Lahore o. | Hari Lal Sharma ves ee 
: it | ri, 40 | Hindostan | Do, .». | Ram Saran Dutt _ ees 8,070 copies, 
bt Be 3 41 | Indar wi De ... | Dharm Pal, B.A. me on 
i) i 42 | Islam o | Do ~. | Abdul Latif ~s 200 copies, 
: | 43 | Thang Sial ..- | Lahore «| Prabh Dyal -~ 2,262 
¥ 3 44 | Kapurthala Akhbar -- | Kapurthala -.. | Hamid Husain eee 155, 
j | 45 | Loyal Gazette ee. | Lahore ee. | Amar Singh oe 200 
. 46 | Lytton Gazette vee | Delhi w. | Bulaki Das eve 1,000 
| 47 | Milap* ee. | Lyall pur ... | Jawahar Lal eee een 
48 | Millat ... | Lahore ... | Shaja Ulla a 1,500 copies, 
1 Qe - 49 | Mister Gazette | Do. a, | Ali Bakhsh oe 150» 
) ¥ iia 60 | Munir ee. | Jhang .». | Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh eee 200 » 
i ni) ae 51 | Musalman ow | Amritsar | .-. | Sana-uilla eee 400 5, 
i ! 52 | Nur , e»- | Qadian, Gurdaspur District Muhammad Yusaf oe 200 
| 63 | Nur Afshan - | Ludbiana ~. | Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry vee 500 
| i, - B4 | Paisa Akhbar : ia | Labore me abdal Asis a | 8,377 7 
i} i A 55 | Parkash xe} Do. | .-. | KTishan ove 1,723 
| i 56 | Punjab Advoeate 3 oo | Mianwali | ... | Karm Chand, Bahl 1,000 ,, 
) i 1 87 | Punjab Samachar _. | Lahore .-. | Hira Lal = . | 
ie b8 | Rajput Gazette | Be ...| Thakur Sukhram Das ..| 650 
a | 89 | Municipal Gazette and Sadas| Do, ... | Din Muhammad ss 600 » 
i-Hind,* 7 | , 
60 | Sadiq-ul-Akhbar » | Bahawalpur ». | Maulvi Ata Ullah ww. 892 4, 
—_ ) 61 | Ditto eo | Rewari eo. | Safdar Hussain ane 200 ;, 
i | ug A 62 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... | Amritsar ... | Bulia Ram eve 200 
ig 63 | Shanti ». | Rawalpindi ee. | Kishan Chand Mohan ... $00 » | 
64 | Sialkot Paper oe. | Sialkot .» | Todar Mal oe 500» 
3 65 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar .. | Jhelum »» | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 450 5 
66 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan | Lahore . | Mumtas Ali vin 240 
67 | Victoria Paper oe | Sialkot gee | Gian Chand _ eos 600 
| 


—_ 


*Not received during the week, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINEN BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 29Tg JUNE 1912—coNncLUDED. 


No. 


74 


86 
87 


Name, 


URDU—CONCLUDED, 
WERBEKLY—concluded. 
Waagt® 
Watan 
Zamindar 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
Biwah Samachar 
Kam Dhenu 
Mobyal Gazette 
PERSIAN. 
Fo8TNIGHTLY, 
Siraj-wl-Akhbar 
URDU. 
MONTHLY, 
Arorbans Parkash 
Arya Musafir 
Jauhar 
Kakezai Social Reformer 
Makhzan 
Rafiq 
Sadhu 
Martand 
Raghbir Patrika 
Zaban® 
GURMUKHI. 
WEEELY, 
Khalsa Sewak 
Punjab Reporter® 


Punjabi Surma* 


Name of Publisher. Circulation. 


Lahore 
Ludhiana 
Kala, Jhelum District 


Kabul 


Lahore 
Jullundugr 
Amritsar 


Lahore 


‘Delhi 


Lahore 


Amritsar 
Do. 


Lahore 


Ali Husain owe 200 copies, 
Muhammad Insha Ullah s+ 1,800 ,, 
Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. — eve 750s, 


Ram Chand oe 300 copies. 
Daulat Ram vin 100, 
Mehta Sham Das pre 250 


Abdul Khalik eee eee 


Salig Ram wes 200 copies. 
Wazir Chand ove 1300 , 
Muhammad Ismail Khan... 200 
Fazl Din eve 200 yy. 
Abdul Kadir wt 4000 
Charinji Lal eee 500 
Sheobart Lal gee | 600 
Kanbya Lal one a 
Prab Dial ane 500 

500 


Hamid Husain pa 


Jiwan Singh. inn 1,000 copies, 
Ganda Singh ove eve 


Gian Chand oe 1,000 copies, 


* Not received during the week, 
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L.—Potrtics, 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 15th June 1912, publishes a 
note headed “New reforms by Lord Kitchener in 
| Egypt.” It is gratifying to learn, says the paper, 
that His Lordship has been exerting himself to do something to promote the 
welfare of the Egyptian public, especially the peasantry. Among other things, 
it adds, he has established savings banks for the benefit of cultivators, and has 
also passed a law limiting the rate of interest to 9 per cent. per annum. After 
remarking that this law will prove a veritable divine blessing for the Egyptians,. 
especially the Fellahin, the paper asks the Government of India to pass a similar 
law for this country. 


Lord Kitchener in Egypt. — 


2. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 18th (received on the 25th) June 

1912, publishes a communication headed ‘“ Need 
Velie religion and Siazrandthe of the Vedic religion in China and Japan: a voice 
from China.’’ The writer—one Ram Chandra, re- 

siding at Shanghai—says that a religious revolution is about to take place in 
China, and that if Hindus do not attend to the matter Christian Missionaries 
will be certain to permanently plant the banner of Christianity in the Celestial 
Empire. After remarking that China, Japan, and Siam are in search of a 
national religion, he calls upon the Aryas to try to propagate the Vedic faith in 
those countries, | 


3, The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 25th June 
A defaulting English Peer. 1912 :— 


“ Among the visitors to the Delhi Coronation Durbar was the Duke of Manchester. 
The following advertisement appeared in the 7'smes of 31st May last :— 


In the Court of A. Latifi, Esquire, I.C.5,, District Judge, Delhi, 
Civil suit No, 25 of 1912, 
Kanji Mal & Co., of Delhi,— Plaintiffs, 
against 
Duke of Manchester,— Defendant, 
Claim for Rs, 2,437-12.0, 


Whereas it has been proved *o the satisfaction of this Court that summons cannot be served upon the 
defendent in the ordinary way it is hereby notified that if he will not present himself in this Court on Ist August 
1912, either personally or through an authorised agent, ex-parte proceedings will be taken against him, 


Given under my hand and the seal of the Court, this Ist day of May 1912, 


‘ (Sd.) Ae LATIFI, 
District Judge, Delhi, 


A commercial paper which ought to know remarks that Kanji Mal’s experience is 
not singular, though we have not heard of any other case being taken to court. It is almost 
incredible thata British nobleman of the rank of the Duke of Manchester should be 
evading payment for articles purchased from an Indian trader. A decree of an Indian conrt 
can be executed in England and we can only hope for the credit of the British nobility 
that such a scandal will be avoided.” 


ee . 4. The following is from the Panjabee 
nies is Amerie. (Lahore), of the 27th June 1912 :— at 


“The peculiar case of fraud brought by the Vancouver authorities against Hussain 
Rahim— The Hindu’ on the 4th May, which we noticed in the last issue of the Panjabee, 
has ended in an equally strange manner. He was charged with having got his name 
entered in the list of voters, though, as ‘a Hindu, he was, by law, debarred from exercising 
that privilege. Hussain Rahim contended that it was not his fault that he aspired for 
privileges which in themselves do not constitute an offence. If the Registrar was so far 
blind as not to see any technical objection but to register his name among those of the 
voters, he must thank himself. The jury considered his case for 2 hours, but could not 
come to a verdict, The vote was 1l to 1 for acquittal, and Rahim was therefore allowed 
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to go on a promise to return should the Crown desire to renew the case. This is the position 
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assigned to the Hindus in America by the Colonial Government. There are also other Cases 
whose decision shows that Hindus are neither ‘ white ’ nor ‘ black’ and they are denied the 
privileges of both.” | 


‘(b)—Home. 


5. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 10th (received on 
Ae the 20th) June 1912, has a note headed “ The Army 
a siete ngahaacurms Expenditure Reduction Committee.” Writing about 
the Nicholson Committee, the paper says that the Indian Silladar cavalry 
is admittedly the least expensive cavalry in the world. Again, it adds, the 
Silladar system is liked by men and officers ; and there is, consequently, no 
reason why it should not be extended to the whole of the army, including the 
British garrison. : 


6. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 20th June 1912, has a ‘note 

headed “Indian services and a Royal Commission 
re of Inquiry.” The London Timee states, it remarks, 
that the Home Government has decided to appoint a Commission to make in- 
quiries in regard to the public services of India. If the statement is well 
founded, it adds, the decision is highly opportune, coinciding as it does with 
the momentous change of this country’s capital. After remarking that it will 
be welcomed by Indians with hearts full of pleasant hopes, the paper refers to 
the great strides which they have made in English education during the past 
fifty years. It is, therefore, necessary, it adds, that the European element in the 
public services should be decreased and that Indians should be given the fullest 
opportunity of “displaying their ability in administering the country.” In 
conclusion, it suggests that the personnel of the Commission will be satisfactory 
only if it includes (some) non-official Indians. 


7. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 10th (received on 
: the 20th) June 1912, publishes an article headed 
‘‘ [t is useless for Muhammadans to complain to the 
British Government against Russia and Italy.” The 
recent Russian bombardment of a mosque and shrine at Meshad, it says, was 
due to freebooters and enemies of the Persian Government having sought 
shelter in those places. Again, it adds, the event has had the effect of 
ending cases of loot and murder in the part of the Shah’s dominions concerned. 
Nor is this all. After the mosque and the shrine had been cleared of law- 
breakers they were restored to the Sajjada-nashins, who thereupon tendered 
their thanks to the Russian Government. Indian Muhammadans, however, have 
been holding meetings to complain against Russia and to ask the British Govern- 
ment to interfere with her, Thisis an absurd proceeding on their part. In 
the first place, Russia also owns crores of Muslim subjects and is thus acquainted 
with the religious feelings of Muhammadans. She is, besides, an independent 
and powerful country and the British Government can exert no sort of pressure 
on her. It is equally useless for Indian Musalmans to trouble it with representa- 
tions in connection with the Turco-Italian war. The London Branch of the 
Muslim League was justly told by the Home Government that it (the latter) 
could not shape the policy of foreign countries. 


Saiten Mubemmetens onl the 
doings in Tripoli and Persia. 


Paneer ne hy §& «~The following is from the Panjabee 
bed Banaue te India. sal (Lahore), of the 22nd June 1912 :— 


“The appointment of natives of India even to the humbler offices requiring no extra- 
ordinary capacity is being denied. From the question asked in the House of Commons, it 
appears that Factory Inspectors, in India, should be appointed mainly from Europeans. Why ? 
We are told it is because, the factory managers are mostly Europeans! Really, in that case 
most people to be dealt with in the police department are Indians. Why then are not 
Indian 8. P.’s appointed? In the factories, it is the machinery and workmen who ought to be 
inspected. What does Mr. Montagu mean by saying that Factory Inspectors will have to 
be mostly Europeans? It is because the machinery is imported from Europe? What will 


happen if they are imported from Japan or America? Will Inspectors be Japanese or 
American ? ” | pe | | . Pers, 
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a se y. ihe following is from the TZribune 
jd isin and the Muhamma- (Lahore), of the Sic Fan 1614 


“The protest made by the Muhammadans of India against Mr. Montagu’s remarks in 
the House of Commons against the Muhammadans of East Bengal have proved effective as is. 
apparent from the apology made by the Under-Secretary of State for India * * * * 
This means that Mr. Montagu has abandoned his previous position, which was _ historically 
correct, and has recognised the expediency of yielding to Muhammadan indignation. What- 
ever the merits our Muhammadan countrymen have scored a victory upon which they are to 
be congratulated.” 


10. ‘The following is from the Tribune (Lahore’, of the 23rd June 
' Behar and the Punjab. 1912 :— 


“ Without implying any disparagement to the newly created province of Behar and 
Orissa a comparison between that province and the Punjab will be found instructive. Asa 
part of the province of Bengal there was not much occasion to judge Behar independently. 
It was admittedly behind Bengal and it was certainly ahead-of Orissa.. The Beharis have 
been making strenuous efforts to improve their position though they felt they were seriously 
handicapped by the competition with the Bengalis. But when Behar was lopped off from 
Bengal it had to take its stand by itself and to be judged on its own merits, For .adminis- 
trative purposes it was made at once a Lieutenant-Governorship with an Executive Council. 
Whether it gets a High Court of its own in the near future or not it is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Calcutta High Court, the best and strongest High Court in India. If it is 
admitted that every province is entitled to the form of Government which it deserves can if 
be doubted for one moment that the Punjab is entitled to be placed at least on the same 
administrative level as Behar? There are educational and other institutions in the Punjab 
which are the admiration of all India. In various paths of public activity the Punjab.has 
shown an energy, capacity and a quality of self-reliance which. are recognised on all hands. 
_ Its industrial development within the last ten or fifteen years is almost phenomenal. Is then 
the claim at all extravagant that administratively the Punjab should be placed on at least the 
‘same level as Behar which has nothing like the record of the Punjab? Is it not time for 
the Punjab to have an Executive Council and a High Court? The real source of weakness 
in the Punjab is the absence of an organised and insistent public opinion and the snsouciance 
of the Local Government. If these were to disappear the Punjab would get its rights within 
a reasonable length of time. 


ss 11. The following is from the Tribune 
Prag oN cpnethead cre. cama (Lahore), of the 26th June 1912 :— 


“This time it is not ona large scale that there is a proposed partition but there is 
& proposal to divide the Mymensingh district of Bengal into two and this has given rise. to 
a good deal of public feeling. The idea is to make two sub-divisions, Jamalpur and Tangail, 
one district and the rest of the present district another. The reason for this division is that 
the existing facilities of communication are not satisfactory. Strong public protests are being 
already made and an agitation is likely to be set on foot if the scheme is persisted in. 
Communications can be easily improved and the district kept intact, Anything that savours 
of partition should not be brought forward in Bengal just now.” 


, 12. The following is from the Panjabee 
rae Co Oe (Lahore), of the 27th June 1912 :—. 


“The vexed question of autonomy for India was again the topic of severe comments 
in the House of Lords during the debate on the Government of India Bill. Lord Curzon 
ventured to criticise the paragraph 3 of the August Despatch in which the autonomous inde- 
poecenee of the Indian provinces is mentioned as the goal in view. On this sore subject 

rd Crewe made very surprising remarks. He said :— 


“ There is a certain political school in India, of Indians altogether, free from the taint of disloyalty, -who 
while agreeing that India must remain under the British rule, look forward to something approaching the self- 
government enjoyed by the Dominions. I say quite frankly I see no future for India on those lines. 1 think the 
experiment one impossible to try. Consequently it is my duty, standing here as Secretary of State for India, to 
repudiate altogether that reading of the despateh which implies anything of the kind, or that it is the hope or 
goal of the policy of His Majesty’s Ministers or the present Government of India, irs rh 


“There is no doubt that this statement of policy is emphatic and has given complete 
satisfaction to both Lord Curzon and Lord Cromer. There is no question of losing India 
here, but the statement of Lord Crewe must be logical and consistent, if it is to be con- 
sidered at all authoritative. Indians may not look forward to self-government on any 
Colonial lines, but we cannot see how the principle of provincial autonomy could be carried 
out to the end unless the fullest measure. of popular Government is conceded as education 
advances in India. There is a historic as well as a constitutional view of ‘the matter inde- 
pendent of policy. Lord-Crewe has doubtless enunciated the present policy in clear’ and 
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unmistakable language. But that policy should be tested in the light of both constitn. 
tional and historical arguments and truths. When this is done, we are confident that the 


‘Indian self-government under the British Empire is as unimpeded as any other, and India 


will have it in the fulness of time in spite of narrow declarations of policies.” 


18. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 25th June 1912, publishes the follow- 


ing from a correspondent under the nom-de-ply 
The Supply and Transport Corps ; ) pn plume 
and Nicholson Committee. _ “A well-wisher ” :— 


. “ Much useful work is anticipated as a result of the deliberations of the ‘ Nicholson 
Committee’ which has been appointed to enquire into the most important question of the 
Military expenditure and is for the present holding its sitting at Simla for the purpose. 


“It is well known that the immediate predecessor of the Supply and Transport Corps, 
the Commissariat Department, was by far too economic in its administration and it may be 
pertinent to enquire to what extent the multiplication of the details and consequently the 
cost thereof which has to be borne by the public Exchequer has helped the efficiency of 
the. Corps. Here is a significant fact that a Department which used to discharge its 
responsibilities most efficiently in its joint capacity as such has been split into three 
distinct services, viz., the Supply, the Transport, and the Military Grass Farms, which more 
or less working independently of each other have to be maintained independently as well. 
And, yet, this is not all. The cost of their Mee has increased enormously. Prior to 
the year 1912 a store-keeper held responsible charge of the department with his assistant 
on salaries ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 per mensem and had to make good whatever 
deficiencies that might occur in the stores. Now quite a number of highly paid Commis- 
sioned, Warrant, and Non-Commissioned Officers look to it, and thus in addition toa 
considerably increased cost of its up-keep ‘Loss Statements’ and other ‘Contingent 
expenses are frequent which go towards swelling the charges. The stores, no less, are 
subject to considerable loss in ‘ transit ’ and godowns which is also borne on account. 


“There may be a point in favour of the ‘ Transport’ in that it has been organised 
on the Military system into so many different ‘corps’ and ‘cadres’ with their own Officers 
Commanding, Second in Commands, Warrant Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers, which 
although entailing great expense, may, from a Military point of view, put their efficiency 
at a premium, but, what about the Military Grass Farms? This is in fact to supervise a 
contractor's work which was previously done by the officers of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment. The business is carried on practically in the same manner as it was done previously, 
although it then entailed no extra expenses. Such being the state of affairs in general it 
is hoped that the committee will. be pleased .to take into consideration the comparative 
cost of the administration of both the old and newly organised services. and see for them- 
selves whether the object for which so expensive a change was brought about has been 
realised. | | ae 

“While on this subject I may also be permitted to say a word respecting the pay 
and prospect of the Agents in the Supply and Transport Corps. A Supply Agent. has got 
to fulfil and come up to a certain standard of educational attainments and soeial status 
which does or ought to bring him fairly on an equal footing with the Naib-Tahsildars, Sub- 
Inspectors of Police, Excise Superintendents and Upper Subordinates of the Public Works 
Department, but while these can rise to a maximum of Rs. 800 per mensem, the salary 
of the Supply Agents is fixed from Rs. 30 to 50 per mensem. It is a matter for regret 
that while the cost is multiplied on the one hand by the introduction of highly paid 
foreign element, the Government found it inconvenient to better the prospects of the poor 
Supply Agents, wie | ae 


Rawalpindé, June 15, : A Wet1-Wisues.” 
IV .—Krvz-Krmine. 


14. The Hindustan fLahope),. oe a eee : Ene 1912, hays Se one 

=n Hakim Abulbarkat Abdul Raoof has sent for review 
Rtiiaciiwinabiiaaliied his pamphlet on the question of (cow) sacrifice. 
The publication, it adds, is likely to mislead uninformed people, while the quota- 
tions given in it from (different) Hindu books (? to prove that the ancient 
Hindus used to kill cows) have been under discussion for the last thirty years. 
Continuing, the paper remarks that the Hakim has compiled the pamphlet in 
consequence of the Bengal Government’s desire to appoint a committee to devise 
means to prevent cow-killing riots and to effect a reconciliation between Hindus 
and Muhammadans. After remarking that he does not wish the committee to 
arrive at any unanimous opinion, it says that he compares cow-killing with 
jhatka, whereas the comparison, lies between jhatka and halal. In conclusion, it 
observes that the pamphlet is calculated to add fuel to the fire. - 
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V.—NativeE SOCIETIES AND Reticiovs MatTERs. 


15. The Millat (Lahore), of the 14th June 1912, publishes an article 
nape wena headed “ The Musalmans of Spain and India.” After 
| giving an account of the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain, it remarks that if the sceptre had gone back to Hindus they would 
assuredly have put Muhammadans to the sword, reduced them to the position of 
slaves or Sudras, driven them into jungles and mountains, or turned them out of 
the country. Indeed, it adds, if the residents of the land (Hindus), who speak of 
Musalmans as mlechhas, were to gain the upper hand, they would (undoubtedly ) 
accord the above savage treatment to the latter. God, however, wished to pre- 
serve the Prophet's followers, and consequently he placed India under the English, 
who treated Hindus and Muhammadans alike. (Zo be continued.) 


16. Writing under the heading “ Be Muhammadans” the Vakil (Amrit- 
wel win sar), of the 19th (received on the 26th) June 1912, 
says that some time back Mr. Abbas Tyebji, Judge, 
High Court, Baroda, had a talk with a representative of the Temps on the 
political and economic affairs of Indian Musalmans. After quoting an extract 
from the report which has appeared in a recent number of the Modern Review, 
the. paper remarks that the Prophet’s followers, not only in this country, but 
even in other lands, assuredly look upon the Sultan as their Caliph. It is, 
however, absolutely wrong to say that they also acknowledge His Majesty as 
their political leader. Again, Indian Muhammadans are undoubtedly England’s 
subjects, and it is their religious duty to be loyal to the English. ‘ But it does 
not follow that we should break the glass of our Islamic brotherhood and sympa- 
thy to atoms by dashing it against the rock of communal treason and should 
sacrifice our minority at the altar of the goddess of the majority.’’ Besides, 
experience shows that the only service which those (#.¢e., Hindus) who take 
pride in being Indians first of all are rendering to the country consists in their 
determination to trample on minorities and in their zeal for sowing the seed 
of “disunion and mutual enmity.” Continuing, the paper says that Muslim 
nationality is no “local” affair, and knows no “ geographical or historical 
boundaries.” If Indian Musalmans, therefore, it adds, have their eyes always 
turned to Turkey there is nothing wrong in this, It then goes on to say that 
Mr. Tyebji hit the nail on the head when he made the remark that they had 
blind men for their political leaders. If they were to throw off their lethargy 
even now they would find all the avenues of progress open to them. Flattery 
alone cannot please even Government, and the (Muslim) community should bring 
to their senses those of its members who are given to the burning of incense. 
They should be given to understand that the Islamic faith does not countenance 
“this mean thing.” In conclusion, the paper says that Muhammadans 
should learn to stand on their own legs, as outside help always makes for weak- 
ness. They should not ask for Government’s help in everything, nor is it 
beneficial for them to imitate Hindus in all matters. | : 


17. The Sanatan Dharam Parcharak (Amritsar), of the 16th June 


| 1912, publishes a communication headed “ Are not 
ee Sikhs Hindus ?” 


The writer— Aghufta,” of Amritsar—says that he is determined not 
to discontinue the controversy until he has brought neo-Sikhs round to his 
Next he calls upon them to answer the following questions :— 


(1) They say that it is no act of merit to bathe in the Ganges, &c., but 
is it meritorious to have a dip in the tanks at the Golden Temple 
and at Tarn Taran ? : 


(2) Will they, who ridicule idol worship, say whether one can acquire 


merit by bowing to the Tahli Sahib, Kotha Sahib, Bert Sahib 
and even the Granth Sahib ? : 


(3) They make fun of (Hindu) gods and goddesses, but will they say: 


why Guru Gobind sought help from the Devt and performed a 
havan to her ? | | | 
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(4) Do they offer food and gifts (shradh) to: the: manes of the Gurus ? 


If so, why do they not follow the same practice in regard to their 
forefathers ? : . 


(5) They profess to make no difference between Hindus and san 
- madans, but why do they not eat and drink at the latter’s hands 
and enter into matrimonial relations with them ? : 


(6) If they are non-Hindus why do they not discard their present 
Hindu names ? 


The writer then challenges neo-Sikhs to a discussion. 


18, Writing under the heading “ The long hair of 500 Sikhs cut off,” 
so St the: Parkash (Lahore), of the llth. (reeeived on 
of eee the RadhaSwam! the 20th) June 1912, says that @ correspondent of 

the Khatsa Samachar reports that a preacher of the 


Radha-Swami sect has been at work in Smeli, a village ten miles distant from 


Kolpur, Jammu State, and that he has had the long hair of about 500 Sikhs 
in: the place cut off. : 


19. The Ahl-é-Hadis (Amritsar), of the 14th (received on the 21st) June 
eae ee 1912, has a note headed “ Second epoch (in the his- 
De ccocbann ccc Al tory)ofthe Arya Samaj.’ The Arya Samaj, it says, 
which once used to.severely attack Islam and its founder, has now begun' to openly 
praise the Prophet. After remarking that Lala Munshi Ram and his son did so 
in the s es made by them in the Batala and Delhi Arya Samajes towards the 
end of May last, the paper observers that the second epoch in the history of the 
at be. one of peace, and will unite Hindus and Muhammadans. 


20. The Vaksl ne of the we ee on the 26th) June 1912, 

ad ublishes a note headed ‘* The Arya Samaj is a danger- 

Pca Ne : i body.” Innumerable iasliente, it Says, fom 

laced it.beyond doubt that the Samaj is a purely political society, and that it has 

| taking a prominent part in political agitation. Next the paper summarises the 

article which: recently appeared in the Arjus under the heading “ Is not ths 

Arya Samaj a political body”? (Vide paragraph 18 of Selections No. 25). 

‘Continuing, it remarks that no one should now deny that the Samaj is a political 

institution ; that.it has been making use of religion only to gain its objects ; and 
that its existence is likely to prove dangerous for the rvlers and the ruled alike. 


21. The Arjun (Lahore),.of the 18th (received on the 25th) June 1912, 
: iio , | has.a note headed “Challenge to Dharmpal.” The 
_Diarmpsl snd the Vols. = =“ Rditor saya.that, in an article published in the Indar, 
dated the 14th June, Dharmpal denies that the Vedas. are revealed. books. 


After remarking that the statement is incorrect he challenges the Jatter to a 
22. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 11th (received on the 20th) June 
Seated, : (1912, has an article headed ‘ Will: you continue 
ligious man and says that he has been changing 

his religious convictions with a special object. Next it refers to the books written 
by him against Islam, the Dev Samaj; and the founders of those religious systems, 
ace which he then bestowed on the Vedas, the Arya Samaj, and Swami 
ayanand, and which led to his being lionised by Aryas... His books, it adds, 


discussion on the subject. 
7 . wader deception about Abdnl Ghafur even now ?” 
It calls Dharmpal an irrelis 
shortly after his conversion to the: Vedic faith. It also makes’ mention of the 
a very large sale, the subscribers to his magazine exceeded 1,000, and presents 


of hundreds of rupees began to be made ‘to him. After stating that all this put 


thousands into his pockets, the paper remarks that his head was now turned and 


that he heaped insults on: several prominent’ Arya Samajists. The wholly false 
charges levelled by him against Doctor Charanjiv, who kept him in his house 


for several ‘months and treated him like s son, led to his: prosecution by the 
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gentleman named. The case ‘showed what a degraded man he was, while it 
also had the.effect of setting him against Lala. Munshi Ram. There was no 
abusive word which he did not use towards the Lala, and, because of the latter, 
he also made unholy efforts to injure the Gurukula, On Aryas, however, calling 
down shame on him for this conduct he began to attack the Samaj, to ridicule 
its doctrines, and to insult its founder. Again, not content with having placed 
Dayanand below Muhammad, he represented himself, in order to hurt the feelings 
of Aryas, a8 being superior to the firstnamed. The paper then goes on to 
say that the money realised by Dharmpal from Arya Samajists has well-nigh 
been spent ; that he is now in straitened circumstances ; that he has recently 
announced the (re)publication of the. edition of the Satyarth Parkash which 
was condemned by Dayanand ; and that his object consists in getting some 
more money out of the Samaj before leaving it, as.algo in affording its opponents 
an opportunity of causing injury to it. Next it shows how the cost price of 
the book. comes only to about annas 4:a copy, whereas the price fixed by 
Dharmpal is six times the amount, vi¢, Re. I-8.. Continuing, it urges Aryas 
not to put a single anna into his pockets, and also asks. Muhammadans not to 
make much of him in their opposition to the Samaj. He is a. source of danger 
not only for the Arya Samaj, but also for all other systems of religion, He 
calls himself a brother, not only of Dayanand, but even of Christ and Muhammad, 
to insult whom, moreover, he represents himself as:an inspired man. 


23. The Arjun (Lahore), of the 18th (received on the 25th) June 1912, 
i—_. \ has a note headed “Swami Dayanand’s. signature 
Pacers a. - on a letter from another person.” It states that 
page 685 of the Swami’s life, published under the Arya: Pratinidhi Sabha’s 
authority, contains a copy of a letter from some unknown person to one Thakar 
Das, a Jain. After remarking that the epistle’ has, however, been reproduced 
over the signature “Dayanand Saraswati,” the paper asks the Editor of the 


4 


Parkash to read the riddle. 


24, The Indar — = nse — 1912, has. a note headed 
ee eee © “ Muhammad and: widow-marriage ; Swami Daya- 
_ Senet ent Pape ‘nand and niyog.” The Musafir (Agra); it re 
writes that the Editor has given no reason ‘for his preference -of- the Prophet 
over the founder of the Arya Samaj. One reason, it adds, is that, while Muham- 
mad advised widows to remarry,. Dayanand invented. for them a shameful 
doctrine like niyog. ae ne 


25. The Shang Siat (Lahore), of the 20th June’ 1912, has a leader 
i ae — si ra mag —_ the  mccreigs . The 
a | nchanted Castle has fallen.” e paper charges 
— wide somenane Dina Nath with having disgraced finda’ leaders 
or having subjected them to disgrace. The articles concerned, it adds, are said 
to have. been written. by Pandit. Rambhaj Dat, and to have been published by 
Munshi Munawar Khan, Saghar. Can, however, Dina Nath deny that he knew 
of these writings (? before their appearance in the Hindustan) ? He was at Lahore 
at the time, examined and usually replied to the letters (received in the 
Hindustan office) and.took verbal part in the controversy referred to. He could 
have, if he had.so wished, prevented the. publication of the said articles and 
averted the mischief wrought. by them. This: being so, he has been guilty 
of an“ offence,” and it is, therefore, necessary that he should be punished by 
the publi¢. He has committed the most heirious sin against (his) community. 
He saw the leaders of Hindus disgraced, and did nothing to avert the disgrace ; 
although he could have done so. He saw Saghar cause disunion in the ranks 
of: Hindus, ‘but deliberately. abstained from doing his duty in the matter, Can 
he,-moreover, deny that, as part proprietor of the Hindustan, he is. responsible 
for the policy of that paper’? He has undoubtedly a partner-in Pandit. Rambhaj 
Dat; but the: latter is a mere puppet in his Oo | mana aaa | AAA. 
". The paper has also a cartoon, in which “ the general pablie "is displayed 
in the act of garlanding Banka Dayal for having run Dina Nath to earth, = 


. _" . o a Vise ae ae Rat ne a a ees *; = 
ee ee ee Doe laa OO gel net ae 
~~ = pw ogee ro Lr: emer - . c 
, pent ied 
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. VI.L—LEGIsLaTIon. 


96. ~The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 10th (received on 

: the 20th) June 1912, has a note headed “ Worthy 
of the attention of the Government of India.”’ After 
remarking that Gevernment has established co-operative credit societies to rescue 
agriculturists out of the clutches of Mahajans, the paper suggests that there 
sboald be passed a law to fix Rs. 9 per cent. per annum as the maximum rate 
of interest. | 


The Siraj-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 11th (received on the 20th) June 
1912, complains of the usurious rates of interest charged by sahukars, and sayg 
that-if Government wishes to preserve the existence of poor zamindars it should 
soon enact a law like the one suggested in the foregoing paragraph. 


, | 27. The- following is from the 7; ribwone 
The Punjab Council Regaistions —(Tahore), of the 26th June 1912 :— 


; “ Beyond the brief information that the recommendations of the Punjab Government 
in connection with the revision of the regulations for the nomination and election of 
additional members of the Punjab Legislative Council have been ‘sent to the Government 
of India the public knows nothing about the nature of those recommendations. In Bengal 
the new Governor gave the landholders an opportunity of making suggestions for the 
revision of the regulations and, on behalf of the educated classes, Messrs. Surendranath 
Banerjea and Bhupendranath Basu had opportunities of long consultations with the members 
of the Executive Council. We must of course admit that the example of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment has not been followed by other provincial Governments, but nowhere are the 
regulations more defective than in the Punjab nor the representation so inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. It is not much beyond the truth to say that the interests which require 
most to be represented in the Punjab Legislative Council are neglected, while there is 
nothing like alert, vigilant and effective criticism in the Council itself for want of informed 
and independent Councillors. It is also unfortunate that no representation of any kind has 
been made to the Punjab Government by any public body and there is nothing tangible to 
show that there is dissatisfaction with either the manner in which the Indian Councillors 
discharge their duties or their ability to represent the people. The dead weight of political 
inertia has paralysed all classes of the community and nothing can be heard of except mutual 
bickerings. True it is that we must first deserve before we desire, but we, in the Punjab, 
have done neither and we Lave ourselvés-to blame if the educated classes caunot make 
themselves heard in the Punjab Legislative Council.” | : 


28. The following is from the Odserver 


alien mans and the Couneil Re- (Lahore), of the 26th June 1912 :— 


A suggestion. 


“Tt will’be remembered that the Council Regulations promulgated in 3909 were 
tentative, and Government promised to revise them in the light of actual experience. 
That experience has by this time been gained ; while the territorial redistribution, necessi- 
tated by carrying out the momentous administrative changes announced by His Imperial 
Majesty the King Emperor at Delhi, further calls for a readjustment of the seats in the 
Imperial Council and for the re-framing of the Regulations governing the eleetions to the 
Jatter as well as the Councils of the Punjab, Behar, and Bengal. The whole question is 
under consideration, and now that the opinions of all the Provincial Governments are 
— i Government of India, we may ere long expect the publication of final orders on 

e subject. | | | 


“We would, therefore, take this opportunity of inviting the attention of the 
Government of India to two or three points of importance and place before them our. views 
as representing the opinions of the Indian Mussalmans. In the first place, we trust—indeed, 
we are confident—there will be no tampering with.the privilege of separate representation 
which has been conceded to the Musalmans over the larger part of the country. The 
history of the struggle that raged round the point three years ago, the heated discussion 
to which it gave rise, both in the press and at representative Muslim meetings, and the 
various phases of the controversy—all ‘this cannot have been so soon forgotten by the 
public as well as the Government; and the definite, repeated and categorical pledges 
authoritatively given to the Musalmans constitute the bed-rock on which the entire super- 
structure of their claims is based. ‘We refer to this in the certain belief that nothing will 
now be done to recede from the position the taken up and that advantage will not be 
taken of the proposed revision of the lations to impair in any way the strength of 
Muslim representation or to deprive. the. Muhammadan community of the valuable right 
of separate representation.’ That isthe basic priniciple of the Muslim position and the 
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slightest interference with it cannot but create the gravest dissatisfaction. In, the second 
place, we would urge upon the Government of India the necessity of removing the anomaly 
of the Punjab Mubammadans being denied the privilegs of separate representation on the 
Provincial Council. While our co-religionists in other Provinces enjoy this right, it is not 


only anomalous but unjust as well that the Punjab Musalmans should: not be considered © 


fit to participate in the general concession. The argument that separate representation is 
not necessary in the Punjab, where the Musalmans form the majority of the population 
cannot prove convincing, for it is well known that in the now defunct Province of Eastern 
Bengal, where the Muslim proportion in the Provincial population was even larger than 
in the Punjab, the Musalmans enjoyed the privilege of separate representation on the 
Provincial Council. -Again, the fact that of the five elected members of the Punjab 
Council, three happen to be Mussalmans is a matter of pure accident and due to a fertuitous 
combination of circumstances, which cannot be expected to repeat, indeed we are positive 
will not repeat, themselves this time or on future occasions. ‘This is thus a matter of vital 
importance and ought to receive the earnest consideration of the Government of India 
when they are revising the Regulations for the constitutidn of the Punjab Council. 


“ Then, again, we see no wisdom in restricting the choice of the various electorates 
to their own members, especially in the case of Municipal, District and Cantonment Com- 
mittees. The rule is that persons seeking election at the hands of the latter to the Pro- 
vincial Council must themselves be members of one of these Committees and that no one 
who is not a member or an ex-member of any of the three can be returned by them to the 
Council. We are positive this restriction is not only unnecessary but that it seriously 
stands in the way of right men coming forward to contest the elections. The old rules, 
in force from 1893 to 1909 placed no restriction of the kind on the choice of the electorates, 
with the result that not infrequently these bodies sent up as Councillors men who, though 
they had not served on hb Connmaitbocs at all, were fully competent to discharge their 
duties on the Council Chamber with credit to themselves and advantage to the whole 
Province. It cannot be contended that those who are not members of the local boards do 
not necessarily possess the requisite qualities enabling them to work as members of Legis- 
lative Councils. On the other hand, the fact is that under the existing constitution of most 
of these boards and in face of the methods of election to them, men of light and leading 
alwavs hesitate to come forward to seek the sufferage of the electorate that chooses: their 
members, If the restriction referred to above were removed it would enable qualified men 
to enter the Councils without going through, what so often proves to be, the impossiblé 
ordeal of being elected to the local boards. | 


“In this connection, a Lahore paper makes a pointed reference to Muhammadan 
graduates elsewhere than in the Punjab having got the franchise to elect members to the 
Provincial Legislative Councils, while they are denied such a privilege in this Province, 
We are inclined to agree with our contemporary in deploring the distinction, but the remedy 
lies not in doing away with communal representation outside the Punjab also, as the paper 
appears to pray for, hut in introducing the principle of separate Muslim respresentation in 
this Province as well, and then creating special Muhammadan electorates, which would 
of course include Muslim graduates of some years’ standing. If similar rights were con- 
ferred upon our Hindu fellow countrvmen and if Hindu graduates too secured the franchise 
to elect their representatives to the Provincial Council, we would be the first to welcome 
such an arrangement. But by dumping the two communities together in one group, you 
cannot advance the cause of mutual amity and good will between them. This can be 
secured only by a frank recognition of the rights of une another and by agreeing to a fair 
and equitable distribution of the elective seats on the Council, not on the basis of Municipal 
and District Board electorate but on communal electorates. While replying to the question 
_of our contemporary we have no position in declaring that the educated section of the 
Muhammadan community in the Punjab is not ‘satisfied with the quality of the repre- 
sentation it enjoys’ in this Province and that it is anxious, deeply anxious, to improve 
this quality on the next chance. It, however, rests with the Hindu community to take 
advantage of this feeling of the Muslim community to effect an all-round improvement in 
the present constitution of the Punjab Council, or to effectively smother all possibility of 
impfovement by continuing to harp on the supposed over-representation of the Musal- 
mans and eliminating the chances of good men being sent to the Councils by fighting 
elections on purely sectarian lin es.” 


VII.—GEnNERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Judicial. 


29. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 21st June 1912, publishes 

sa si a leader headed “ The judicial administration of 

oh etn of the Imperial Delhi.”’ After expressing satisfaction at 
pepe the recent formal announcement regarding the for- 

mation of the Delhi enclave, the paper says that the administration of the new 
‘metropolis should, in all respects, be such as to serve as an example for the 
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whole of: India. For instance, it adds,, British rule in India. rests on justice 
and. liberty, and it is, therefore, necessary that the Imperial éJaga should be 
superior to the rest of India in both these respects, é.¢., while its executive 
officers should not be allowed to interfere with the legitimate liberty of the 
people, its judicial system should ‘be the strongest possible. The Government 
of India admits the necessity of separating judicial and executive functions, and 
it. would: be advisable for it to try the experiment in the Delhi enclave. 


lal 80. The following is from the Panjabee 
psCeloel Beadon's arpeintment fo (Lahore), of the 22nd June 1912 :— war 


©The Pioneer says that ‘as a special case’ the Secretary of State has agreed to the 
appointment of Colonel Guy Beadon, District and Sessions Judge, Ambala, to officiate as.a 
temporary additional Judge of the Chief Court in place of Mr. H. Scott-Smith. The excep. 
tion which the Government tries to make of this appointment involves the weakening of a 
great principle which the province should try to vindicate. The reversion of Mr. Scott-Smith 
after trying him as a Chief Court Judge for four or five months and tte elevation of a 
junior over his head leaving the reverted candidate to find what consolation he could ing 

oliday at home are other matters which this exceptional appointment raises. Considering 
it exclusively as a matter of principle, we have not the least heyitation in objection to it. 
At a time when the Imperial Government is favourably considering the establishment in thé 
newest Province of a Chartered High Court, which should have a fixed proportion of 
Barrister Judges, we in the Punjab are asked to walk backwards like the crab and 
revert to the forgotten days of military domination. This appointment has done away 
with a precedent which has been jealously maintained all these years. We say whether ot 
not the appointment to a Chief Court Judgeship is strictly governed by the Civil Service 
Act, there seems little doubt that in making this appointment the Government has relied on 
Sir Courtney Lllbert’s interpretation that ‘the schedule of reserved posts, which is still in 
force, does not apply to non-regulation Provinces such as the Punjab, Oudh, the Central 
Provinces and Burma, where the higher Civil posts may be, and in practice often are, filled 
up by military officers belonging to the Army and others.’ But’ this interpretation covers 
only the scheduled posts which are— 


(1) Civil and Session Judges, or Chief Judicial Officers of districts, 
(2) Additional and Assistant Judges. 

(3) Magistrates or Chief Magisterial Officers of districts, 

(4) Joint Magistrates, 

(5) Assistant Magistrates or Assistant to Magistrates. 


* Tt is clear from this that a Chief Court Judgeship is not one to which military men 
or even Civilians are entitled to be promoted. Nevertheless the Goveroment apparently 
shelters itself under the clause that the Punjab is a non-regulation Province and 
ipnores the claims of the Bar for an appointment which a civilian has vacated. We 
hope this appointment will form the subject of a question in the Imperial Council or in 
Parliament. 


$1. The following is from the Panjalee 


ppColonel Beadon's appointmant $0 (T store), of the 25th June 1912 :— 


“Colonel Gny Beadon, the newly-appointed Judge of the Punjab Chief Court 
will enter upon his duties on Thursday, the 4th July, Mr. Scott-Smith proceeding home on 
furlough the same day. Colonel Beadon is an exceptionally able Judge, His judgments 
compare favourably with those of many Civilian judges. He has not made a special sjudy 
ef law and is in no sense a lawyer, yet his strong common-sense and his analytical faculty 
have enabled him to win the applause of the Bar and ‘the litigant public. While fully 
appreciating these merits and his ability to examine facts we cannot overlook the breach 
cf principle involved in his elevation to thé Chief Court. We hope this would be the first 
and last blunder of the kind.” 7 


' Appesile in acim | -, $9, The following is from the Panjabee 
teh Sees (Lahore), of the 27th Jume 1I912:— 


“ The large percentage of releases on appeal in criminal cases in the Punjab has 
been noticed by the Government’ in their review of the Punjab Jail administration report 
for 1911. 1 is said that the judicial statistics do mot disclose anything that is abnormal 
exvept the extraordinary difference ia the peroemtage of the releases on appeal—29 per cent, 
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as ‘cothpared with’ 3 pér cezit. in Bengal,’5 in Bombay and 8'in the United Provinces. The, 
difference is certainly disquieting, but is is unfair to conchade. that. this is. the peculiar. 
result. of the, year 1911 in this province. * *® * The state of criminal administration, 
the difficulties of the police, and the failings of the people—all are subject to a system 
which is admittedly very defective. The causes that underlie this single feature of abnormal 
releases ate deep-rooted and all-pervading. As we said at the outset, the first defect is: 
the educational backwardness and want of zeal in spreading knowledge among-a virile 

piiation. The other defects are of the police and the judiciary, which could not rise 
much above their environments. We are glad that the Punjab Government have by chance 
stumbled on this awkward feature of jail statistics, It isa good enough clue to trace the 
gources of evil and if they work upon it in the spirit of Oliver Cromwell, it ought to end 
in the overhauling of the three largest departments of the greatest concern to the people— 
viz., the Education, the Police and the Judiciary.” cence: | saa) 


(0)—Police. © 


$3. The following is from. the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 29nd June 
| Moslems and Crime. 19123-—~ : os, ats ee 


“The increase in serious crime in the Punjab does not seem to bé.in any WRY x= 


traordinary to some people. The Comrade of Calcutta has betrayed considerable ime — 


patience at the analysis of crime in this Province. It disbelieves the statement we 
made recently that a class of people never completely brought within the best side 
of any religion revel in criminal deeds. Although iu the police reports we cannot 
find how crime is apportioned among the three important religious groups in the 
Punjab, we have ample testimony in the reports to the preponderance of crime among 
Muthammadans. For instance, we showed from the Jail administration report that the 
Moslem convicts form nearly two-thirds of the whole. Their number is 10,255 as against 
5,899 of both Hindus and Sikhs and we note that this proportion has been maintained 


for over 10 years. Is this nota feature requiring social remedies from thos@ who fre- 


quently put forward their religious claim as determining their political status?” 
(d)—LEdueation. 


34, The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 20th June 1912, publishes a letter 

The Hinda University headed “End of the Hinda University.” The 
writer refers to the recent article in the Parkash 

on the subject of the Hindu University (vide paragraph 29 of Selections No. 24), 
and denies that Hindus started the movement with the objectionly of not being 
outdone by Muhammadans. That paper’s opposition to the scheme, he adds, is 
due solely to the management of the University not having been placed in the 
hands of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha. Next he contends that religion and 
language, on which the Parkash has laid so much stress, have nothing to do with 
the national existence or unity. ay ee : 


35. The Paitsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 17th June 1912, has a note head- 
. ed “ Arabic and Sanskrit scholarships.” It is neither 
Pag and Sanskrit State acholar~ in.¢ nor expedient, says the paper, to grant only 
one scholarship for the scientific study of Arabic in 

Europe, as against two.in the case of the Sanskrit language. = ee 


_ (e)~Agriculture dnd. questions affetting the land. 


or Ree headed “ Gard d Meador It that the 

aay oe . “Garden and Meadow.” It says that the 
ee ae erores of maunds of grain produced inthe canst 
colonies in the Punjab have undoubtedly improved the financial’ condition 
of the colonists to: a .considerable extent. No marked improvement has, 
however, been effected in the general condition of the country, for the reason 
that the grain and other products raised are exported to foreign lands ; 
while the mottey received in exchange is spent on imported articles, in 
court fees, the ‘fees of lawyers, and in paying ‘interest to money lenders. In 
short, adds the ‘paper, owing to the absence of indigenous industries in thd 
land only foreign -nations ‘and countries have profited-by. “the egricultural 


(Lahore), of the 23rd June 1912, ublishes an article 
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wealth” of India, Continuing, it says that the settlers in the Punjab colonies 


are only living machines for producing raw material in abundance, and that 
they have not the sense to use the outturn to promote the economic welfare of 
their country. After remarking that they will remain so till education becomes 
general among them, it goes on to say that the network of canals, which over. 
spreads the whole country, has undoubtedly facilitated the work of colonising 
waste lands. Thoughtful people have, however, begun to fear serious inju 
to both the colonies and the country at large from the deforestation carried 
on for purposes of colonisation. The paper then publishes a letter in which the 
correspondent says that the disappearance of the Lyallpur bar has had the effect 
of raising the prices of milk, gf, cattle, and fuel in the tlaga. The (adjoining) 
jungles in the Montgomery and Multan districts, he adds, which now help in the 
maintenance of lakhs of cattle, camels, sheep, and goats, will also have been 
colonised in a year or two in consequence of the opening of “ the new canal.” 
Again, to the best of his information, reserved forests alone will have been left 
after the lapse of a pes Where, he asks, will the cattle in the above districts 
go then (to graze), and what will become of the animals which are now taken 
there during fodder famines? After remarking that nothing is so far said to 
have been done in the matter, he says that ten years hence : 


(1) ghé will not be available for food ; 
(2) fuel will sell 10 or 15 seers per rupee ; 


(3) mutton and goat’s flesh will sell at 1 or 1} seers the rupee, and 
Muhammadans will not be able to get animals to sacrifice ; 


(4) camels and bullocks will not be available for purposes of trans- 
' port within the country ; 


(5) cows will die out, and the lives of the people will be in danger 
for want of milk ; 


(6) not a drop of rain will fall ; and 


(7) the dearth of cattle will necessitate the use of machinery, but 
the ignorance of cultivators (their leaders are against education) 
will prevent them from working the same. 


In conclusion, the writer remarks that the special attention should be 
paid to the Forest Department, and that the Forest laws and Act VII of 1878 
should be amended. 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


37. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 13th (received on the 20th) 
June 1912, publishes a communication headed 
“Should the North-West Frontier Province be 
amalgamated with the Punjab ?”’ The writer asks whether the Muhammadans 
of Swat, Buner, Waziristan, &c., should be made peacefnl men by being allowed 
to mix with the Panjabis, or ‘whether they should be handed over to bigoted 
Mullahs to be converted into Ghazis. Next he suggests that the Frontier Pro- 
vince and the Punjab should be re-amalgamated and placed under a Governor, 
so that the Pathans concerned may cease to be bigots and refrain from sucking 
the life-blood of Hindus. Should this be impracticable, he adds, the Dera Ismail 
Khan ¢ahsil at least should again be included in the Punjab. 


388. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 13th (received on the 
20th) June 1912, has a letter headed ‘ Personal 
Rule.’ In continuation of his previous remarks on 
the subject (vide paragraph 36 of Selections No. 25), the writer—“ H. C. 
Mujrim,” of Rawalpindi—begins by explaining the difference between personal 


The Frontier Province. 


The Frontier Province. 
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rule and the democratic form of the government. The people of India ( ? Hindus), 
he adds, weré long ‘in “‘ the evil abyss” of despotism. .“‘ The lovers of ‘personal 
rule” ( ? Muslims) had things their own way. They dishonoured the grown-up 
daughters and daughters-in-law of the ruled, and made every effort to favour “a 
_particular community ’’ by exterminating others (? Hindus). With a change 
in “our” fortunes, however, “the British Government arrived, and, emerging 
out of the shadow of personal rule, we came under the flag of democracy on the 
plain of liberty . . . . But alas! Lord Curzon, the enemy of the democ:' 
racy, cut off two important limbs from our body and handed them over to despo- 
tism.” One of them, Bengal, has been reinvigorated by “ thé beloved son of Christ . 
(His Majesty the King Em zeror), but the cry of the other, the unfortunate 
Frontier Province, has not been listened to up to the present. It is true that the: 
inhabitants of this part of the country have not protested like the Bengalis, still 
their “ path is beset with (even) greater obstacles.” The Government of i om 
although despotic, used to follow democratic principles to some extent, but 
the government of the Frontier Government gives a wide berth to the said 
principles. ‘‘ The favourite wife’s”’ love has rendered it mad and it is engaged 
in trampling on the rights of the Hindu community (lé¢. others). It granted 
allowances to “ the favourite wife,” but the thanks “she” returned on getting 
sufficient to eat . . . . (there follows a blank here). The infatuated 
husband, however,. who is always thinking of pleasing ‘her,’ had a paper 
started, to amuse and to breathe a spirit of jehad into “her,” by paying 
a subsidy of Rs. 800 a year out of the Kabul Fund (, which isa “ private” 
affair and out of which Rs. 3,00,000 is spent in allowances to tribesmen, &c., 
with the sanction of the Government of India according to the wishes of 
the Chief Commissioner*). After remarking that 
this paper took the inauspicious form of the Afghan, 
the writer says that “when this . . . . woman 
of civilisation (? the Afghan’s Editor), who had been brought up to youth 
among mountains, visited the journalistic world and witnessed the struggle of 
‘other’ European women, she at once jumped out of her clothes and became 
ready to commit murder and loot.” The result was the Nadir-Shahi loot (of 
Peshawar) in March 1910; but this was not calculated to anger the love- 
Jorn husband in the least, and he did not interfere with “her” in any way. 
He murdered justice, in that while he had the Afghan started under the 
circumstances referred to, he ended the days of the Frontier Advocate, the only 
organ of the helpless. . . . . (? Frontier Hindus). Again, when the 
Hon'ble Mr. Sinha asked a question in the Viceroy’s Council on the subject of 
the subsidy paid to the Afghan and the Government of India called for an 
explanation (in the matter), ‘the husband” told the plain lie that the payment 
of the subsidy had been discontinued some months previously, which was, however, 
the reverse of true. (To be continued.) : | 


© The brackets are the correspon- 
dents. 


39. The Jhang Stal (Lahore), of the 20th June 1912, publishes an 

Battle of soripts in the Punjab article headed “ Copy of translation of the order by 

the Appellate Court.” The writing is in the form 

of a Judicial pronouneement by ‘Mr. English Speaker-and-Writer,” and 

endeavours to reply tothe arguments which are generally used to prove the 

superiority, so far as the Punjab is concerned, of the Urdu script to the English, 

Gurmukhi, and Hindi characters. It adds that English has become more popular 

in this province than Urdu; that every script should have fair field to win 

eae and that the people should be at liberty to use any characters 
ey like. 


40. The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 20th June 1912, publishes a letter 

Stn headed ‘An open challenge to Lala Dina Nath.” 
7 The writer— Akhtar,” of Lucknow—says that the 
Hindu community has allowed itself to be deceived in regard to the Lala. He 
has known Dina Nath since the latter was on the Patsa Akhbar’s staff and used 
to cut the throats of Hindus in a most heartless manner. The writer does not 
expect him to deny that he started the Hindustan to earn his bread, and not 
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in any sense to serve the followers of Hinduism. Indeed, Dina Nath had the 
simplicity to tell him that, as there was no “living”? Hindu paper then, “the 
bargain ” would undoubtedly prove more profitable to him than working for the 
Paisa Akhbar. After remarking that he had the good fortune to secure the 
services of matchless writers like Amba Parshad and Zia-ul-Haq, the writer 
states that it was admitted by Lala Dina Nath in the course of his trial (in 1907) 
that he had been running his paper and press as only business concerns. At the 
time of his release from jail, the former adds, the relations between Hindus and 
Muhammadans were strained, and this led Dina Nath to pose as a “ nationalist ” 
Hindu and to defend the Hindu cause with the help of (Munawwar Khan) Saghar. 
He is not much of a writer himself, and the correspondent offers to pay him Rs, 50 
if he should (successfully) contradict the foregoing statements. 


C. STEAD, 


SIMLA: 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
The 29th June 1912. Criminal Investigation Depariment, Punjab. 


P. G, B, Press, Simla= 4-7012—No, 32—107- H, Le 8. 


{ Confidential. } 


(Vol. XXV- J 


{ No. 27. ] 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUONJAPE. 


Examined up to 6th July 1912. 


-CONTENTS, 


Page. | 


Y.—PoLrrics. 
(a) Foretgn= 


1. The Islamic World (Zamindar) 
2. Europe and the Islamic world (Vakd) 


(b) Home— 


. British rule in India (Muin) eee 

The Public Service Royal Commission (Ceol & 

Military News) ace 

. Muhammadans and Government (Munir) ‘ial 
. Indian Muhammadans and their political righ 

(Ohserver) ia 

. Lord Crewe on the Government of India Act 

(Tribune and Pan) abee) one 

. Sir Louis Dane’s successor (Panjabee) = 

. Self-government and sweets (Lord Crewe on the 

Government of India Act) (Panjabee) me 

e The All-India Hindu League (Tribune) eee 

. The new move of the Punjab Muslim League 

(Pan abee) ia 

. President ofthe next National Congress (7rtbune) 
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. Tribal raids into British Territoryi(Punjab Advo- 


cate) : eee 


Hindus of Afghanistan (Hindustan) ve 
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; a — men of India (Parkash, Arjan and Hin- 
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+ Biloches (Muin) 


- Juvenile convicts and the Salvation Army (Vakil) 
- The Hon'ble Mian Muhammad Shafi as Secre- 
tary of the Punjab Muslim League (Muin) 41. 


et lod 
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tb. 
tb. 


Page. 
VI.—LEGLation, 


24. 


- Sikhs and Legislative Councils (Khaleg Advocate) 646 
; §47 


Council elections and Muhammadans (Panjabee) 1. 
VII.—Gengeat ADMINISTRATION. 
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Court Bench (Parea Akhbar) ig pe 


27. The Mian Mir shooting case (Pani bum 
and Observer) ie Rea asia cine mnie 548 
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(d) Education— 
Nil, 

(¢) Agriculture and questions affecting the land~ 
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() Railways and Communications— 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 6ra JULY 1912. 


Name of Publisher. Circulation. 


a OC aS Ei Si 


ENGLISH. 


DAILY, | ‘ 
Tribune . | Lahore _| Bihari Lal a 1,758 copies. 


d 


“a — 
a STE EN MRL Tait per 


TRI-WEEELY. 


Panjabee , oe _| Mul Chand 2,424 copies. 


BI-w EERKLY. | 


Observer ~-- | Lahore Nizam-ud-din 1,000 copies. 


Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ,| J. R. Thapur 200 
News, 
WEEELY. 


i 


Arya Patrika .| Lahore - _| Devi Chand . 650 copies, 


p 


Harbinger Do. __ | Darga Parshad ' 800s 


Khalsa Advocate . | Amritsar _ | Bahadur Singh e 752s 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu - | Lahore Ishar Das 
MONTHLY. 
D.A.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore _ | Saraswati Nath 
Forman Christian College} Do. | 


Notes.* 
Practical Medicine ee | Delhi 


Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore _| B. B. Mohan Lal 


Punjab Mission News oe VE Revd, Wigram 


é 


Ravi nd: De _| Mr. B. M, Jones 


eee 


Review of Religions ..- | Kadian (Gurdaspur) ; ae Anjuman Ahmadia, 800 copies. 
aqdian, 
Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore _, | Dev Rattan oes 25 


Teacher .- | Dinga (Gujrat) .,. | Sanhaya Singh “ 200 
URDU. 


” 


DAILY. 


Akhbar-i-?Am as | Govind Sahai i. 630 copies. 
Paisa Akhbar es Abdul Aziz 1,011 


Watan Muhammad Insha Alla 


Zamindar Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, 


BI-WEEKLY, 


Amritsar - | Abdul Aziz ' 1,970 copies, 
WEEELY, 


Afghan ... | Peshawat _| Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies. 


Ahl-i-Hadis w.. | Amritsar Sana-ulla 
Ahluwalia Gazette -} Do, Lebna Singh 
Al-Moin Do. Mehraj-ud-din 
Army News Ludhiana .. | Hira Lal & Co, | 1,300 copies, 
Arorbans Gazette Amritsar Labh Singh 


Arya Gazette Lahore «. | Bhowani Das me | 550 copies. 


Badar Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Sadiq 200 


* Not received during the month, 
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LIST OF N NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS It STOOD ON THE 6TH JULY 1912—CONTINUED. 


Name of Publisher. . Circulation, 


URNU—CONTINUED. 


WEEKLY—continued. | 
Bharat .. | Jallundur . | Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Chaudbwin Sadi ... | Rawalpindi . | Haji Ahmad a. 


Civil and Military News... | Ludhiana . | Saiyid Muhammad 


* ay ~~ 
aie a : 7% - 
-- ce ee - am ~ 
. ~ a 2 + 


Curzon Gazette ... | Delhi .-- | Mirza Hairat 
Delhi Gazette* . | Do. aes | Sajjad Husain 
Hakim . | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Yakub Ali 

Haq ,. | Delhi e- | Kasim Ali 

Haq Pasand a | Amritsar ee» | Ram Nath 
Hindu ,_ | Lahore ee» | Hari Lal Sharma 


Hindustan - | Ram Saran Dntt 8,070 copies, 


Indar | -- | Dharm Pal, B.A. ' 

Islam® , . | Abdul Latif 200 copies, 
Jhang Sial , , | Lahore - | Prabh Dyal | ~~ 4 
Kapurthala Akhbar . | Kaparthala . | Hamid Hasain 
Loyal Gazette , | Lahore . | Amar Singh 
Lytton Gazette Delhi . | Bulaki Das 


Milap Lyallpur . | Jawahar Lal : 
Millat ... | Lahore .. | Shaja Ula | nARO copien 
Mister Gazette Do, . | Ali Bakhsh Be 150 ”. 
Munir . | Shang . | Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh ” 


Musalman : | Amritsar a. Sana-ulla 


Nor . | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Yusaf 
Nor Afshan . | Ludhiana ... | Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 


Paisa Akhbar ... | Lahore ».. | Abdul Aziz 

Parkash 7. .. | Krishan 

Punjab Advocate ses | Mianwali .«- | Karm Chand, Bahl 
Punjab Samachar .. | Lahore «. | Hira Lal 

Rajput Gazette Do, ». | Thakur Sukhram Das 


Municipal Gazette and Sada-| Do, Din Muhammad 
i-Hind,* 


Sadiq-ul-4 khbar Bahawalpur Maulvi Ata Ullah 
Ditto . | Rewari . | Safdar Hussain 
Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... | Amritsar Rulia Bam 
Shanti Rawalpindi Kishan Chand Mohan 
Sialkot Paper call Sialkot . | Todar Mal 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar ... | Jhelum Maulvi Fakir Mohammad 
Tahziben)-Niswan Lahore Mumtaz Ali 
Victoria Paper Sialkot Gian Chand 


| 


_ 


— oe —e Te 
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‘*Not received during the week, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 61TH JULY 1912—CONCLUDED. 


URDU—OONCLUDED. 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
Waqt 
Watan 
Zamindar 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachar 
Kam Dhennu 
Mohyal Gazette 
MONTHLY. 
Arorbans Parkash® 
Arya Musafir 
Jauhar 
Kakezai Social Reformer 
Makhzan 
Rafiq* 
Sadhu 
Martand 
Raghbir Patrika 
Zaban® 
GURMUKHI. 
WEEELY. 
Khalsa Sewak® 
Punjab Reporter® 


Punjabi Surma® 


a 


Locality. 


Lahore 
Ludhiana 
Kala, Jhelum District 


Lahore 
Jullundur 
Amritsar 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lahore 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Delhi 


Amritsar 
Do. 
Lahore 


Name of Publisher. 


Ali Husain 
Muhammad Insha Ullah 
Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, 


Ram Chand 


Daulat Ram 


Mehta Sham Das 


Salig Ram 

Wazir Chand ose 
Muhammad Ismail Khan... 
Fazl Din 

Abdul Kadir 

Charinji Lal 

Sheobart Lal 

Kanhya Lal 

Prab Dial 


Hamid Husain 


Jiwan Singh 
Ganda Singh 
Gian Chand 


eae aor nEEnEeneeT 


Circulation. 


200 copies, 
1,800 , 
750 =, 


1,000 copies, 


® Not received during the week, 
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(a)—Foreign. 


1, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 26th June 1912, publishes a poem 
entitled “ Light invaded by darkness.” The writer— 
the well-known poet Riaz of Lucknow—says that 
(at one time) Islam dispersed the darkness of heathenism and planted its banner 
in the four quarters of the globe. To-day, however, Persia is said to be about to 
pass out of its hands, while every Frenchman is playing halaku in Morocco, 
(Again), Italy has landed her forces in Tripoli and * Satan’s {the Italian) army” 
has realised its heart’s desires. (She) who has no regard for (her) word has 
also taken some (Turkish) islands by practising deception : no promise made by 
heathen has ever turned out true. After remarking that the Russian bear has 
beaten the Italian dog hollow, the poet speaks of the alleged Muscovite oppression 
in Persia, Continuing, he writes :— 


Sk ee —_— oe 


The Islamic world. 


* How can Russia’s acts of oppression in Meshed be recounted, 


“(Seeing that) this offspring of Satan has outdone even the fallen 
angel ?” 


Next he gives an account of the Russian bombardment of the Meshed | 
shrine ; and goes on to say that England alone hung down her head at Russia’s | 
oppression, and that if the existing state of affairs continues the Sultan will soon he 
unfurl the Prophet’s banner. Proceeding, he cries to the King Emperor, it oe. 
saying :— Wet | 

| 


‘(It would be) a pity if the wishes of thy subjects were not gratified. 
‘© The enemy would see lakhs of volunteers, 

“Tf one (Muslim) from (each) family set out to immolate himself. 

* Let the art of war be soon taught to us, 

“(So that) the cry may go up 

“ Thy India has proved Arabia.” 


After remarking that (if the flag were thus unfurled) Muhammadans 
from all countries would go to Persia’s rescue, the writer observes that, if the 
keen (Muslim) dagger were to come out (of its sheath), even rivers of blood 
would not quench its thirst, and that “ British officers would outdo even the 
Turks.” He then sighs for the time when the Russian capital will be pillaged 
and when 


“All will say, ‘The desires of Muhammadans have been fully 


realised ’ ; 
“ (When) we will say, ‘The British Government. is a defender of 


Islam’ ; 
“(And when) all will say, ‘The King Emperor has. proved to bo | 
a Muhammadan at heart ’.” : 


2. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 26th June (received on the 2nd July) 
1912, publishes a summary of a speech which an 
Arab leader recently made on a battlefield in Tripoli, 
The speaker began by referring to the aggression of (Christian) Europe in 
regard to the Muslim world, and said that it was in consequence of their not acting 
upon the teachings of Islam that Muhammadans had lost several of the coun- 
tries. once conquered by them. If Muhammadans, he added, were true followers 
of the Prophet, no power on earth could vanquish them. ‘ Huropean powers 
have insulted Islam by oceupying Muhammadan countries. They have 
compelled the gentry and nobility to live the degraded life of slavery ; and are 
busy devising means to end even the remaining greatness of Islam, under the: 
pretext of disseminating civilisation and enlightenment.’ 


Europe and the Islamic world. 
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(b)—Home. 


3. The Muin (Amritsar), of the 24th June (received on the 2nd J uly) 
1912, publishes an article headed “ Permanence of 
British rule in India is necessary—I.” The paper 
says that not a few Indians hate the British as an alien Government, and desire 
a change of rule for their country. They dwell only on the defects of the present 
Government, and pay no thought to its excellences and to the great boons con- 
ferred by it on India. The Editor admits that, from a national standpoint, it ig 
undoubtedly an alien Government, and that (as such) it has a number of defects ; 
not infrequently some of its Anglo-Indian officers—there are blacksheep in 
every fold—are guilty of the grossest irregularities and oppression ; and there 
is considerable exaggeration in British statesmen’s claim that they rule India 
for the benefit exclusively of Indians. He adds that the World’s history bears 
witness that no nation has ever willingly left any country after having once 
conquered it. After remarking that Indians should not expect the English to 
act differently, he states that, not long ago, the following remark was made by 
Lord Curzon at a meeting in London, ‘“ We will sacrifice our last man and 
shilling to retain possession of India.’’ Continuing, it says that the people of 
this country expected great things from the present Liberal ministry ; but even 
“ Honest John,” the biographer of Burke, contented himself with granting only 
a few nominal concessions. There is also truth in the statement, he adds, that 
the English, in order to benefit their own country and nation, do not pay as 
much attention to the Industrial advancement of India as they should, and that 
they have bound down indigenous arts and commerce by various unfair legal 
restrictions. He then goes on to say that the above are the only objections 
which can be raised against British rule (in India), but that, human nature being 
what it is, neither arguments nor cries can make the English remove the same. 
Justice, moreover, demands that “‘ we”’ Indians should also acknowledge the bless- 
ings (some of these are mentioned by the Editor) which “our ”’ present rulers have 
conferred on us. ‘‘ We” should specially bear in mind that it is owing to Govern- 
ment having imparted Western education to “‘us’’ that ‘‘ we’ have been fired with 
the high ambition of obtaining self-government. It is, therefore, neither human nor 
gentlemanly in “ us” to wield this powerful weapon (education), which Government 
has placed in “ our’’ hands, to ruin and disgrace “‘our”’ present rulers. ‘ We’”’ 
should use it against the enemies of “our” beneficent Government in order to 
add to its stability. 


British rule in India. 


4. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 24th June 
(received on 1st July) 1912, has an article headed 
dha Service Royal Com- «The Public Service Royal Commission.” Ad- 
verting to the announcement by the 7imes that a 
Royal Commission is about to be appointed to enquire into the public services 
of India, the paper remarks that the president should be an impartial, open- 
minded and experienced man, possessing soundness of judgment. After sugyest- 
ing Lord Minto’s name for the position, it says that the time has come when 
Indians should be freely appointed Deputy Commissioners, Commissioners, and 
even Lieutenant-Governors and Governors, and when all public posts in the 
country should be distributed equally between Europeans and Indians. It adds 
that half the members of the commission should be Indians and that the Indian 
members should consist, not of officials, but of men like Messrs. Gokhale, Wacha 
and S. N. Bannerji, the Nawab of Mahmudabad, His Highness the Agha Khan, 
Maulvi Rafi-ud Din Ahmad, and Mian Muhammad Shafi. 


5. The Munir (Jhang), of the 24th June (received on the 2nd July) 
1912, publishes a note headed “Why do Muham- 
madans greatly love Government ?’ They do s0, 
it replies, because they can live only under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. Hindus, it adds, may not be enemies of Government, but they can un- 
doubtedly do without it. Being, however, a weaker community, Musalmans 
require a Government which will not allow them to be injured by the stronger 
party. And, but for the present regimé, they would have been washed away by 


Muhammadans and Government. 
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the wave of bigotry which has of late been passing over Hindus. The latter, 
who have a large standing in every department (of the public service), would be 
able to look after their interests in the event of the English going away from 
India. Muhammadans would, however, be swallowed up b them > and this is 
why the former regard their life as bound up with the British occupation of 


the country. 


6. The following is from the Observer 


sited igh. —— (Lahore), of 3rd July 1912 :— 


« The way in which Mr. Montagu has admitted his tremendous mistake in regard to the 
solidarity of Indian Musalmans is not only a credit to the moral courage of the Under-Secre- 
tary for India, but also instructive in another sense, During the discussions on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill Mr. Montagu has repeatedly sought to differentiate between agitation 
revolutionary and agitation constitutional. Asan example of the former type he referred to 
the seditious propaganda which led to the bomb outrages in Bengal. This he unhesitatingly 
denounced. But he instanced the present Hindu agitation against the Dacca University as 

ractically an example of legitimate agitation. To the same category belongs the recent 
Muslim agitation over the Under-Secretary of State’s remarks about the Indian Muhamma- 
dans. We are glad to state that The Observer was the first Muslim paper to protest against 
these remarks, to be followed closely by the Paisa Akhbar, the Alsgarh Inststute Gacette, 
which published a translation of our comments in its editorial columns, and other Musalman 
journals, How successful the agitation has proved can best be seen from the result. 


To quote Sir Syed’s words against even such agitation, under these circumstances, ag 
is being done by some people, smacks rather of anti-deluvianism, if not worse, Agitation 
is the very breath of an Englishman’s nostrils. Ifa man who has a grievance sits with 
folded hands and does not try to submit his complaint to the proper authorities, thinking 
that Government will deal out justice to him of their own accord, such &man will be 
regarded by a majority of Englishmen as an absolute idiot. The late Sir Syed was obliged 
to modify in his old age the views held by him against agitation in his middle age, and as 
the Alsgarh Institute Gazette says, if the great man were alive to-day his opinions would 
have undergone a still greater change. Any one who has studied the Qoran will be 
struck with the strong language in which the blind following by the idolatrous Arabs 
of the customs of their ancestors is animadverted upon. Should the Indian Musal- 
mans shut their eyes resolutely to the signs of the times and blindly follow the 
advice of Sir Syed which was suited to a different time? Any attempt to prevent 
the Mussalmans from taking their proper share in the legislation of the country and from 
asserting their rights and giving expression to their wishes and aspirations in these days 
is bound to end ingnominiously. What is required is to guide the new spirit into proper 
channels, to counsel the Musalmans to be respectful in their language and constitutional in 
their means, to be persistent in their efforts and systematic in their methods, not to give way 
to despair in view of temporary failure, nor to lose heart in face of the immensity of 
opposition. Loyalty is ingrained in the Muslim heart and the Musalmans will and must 
scruplously continue to avoid the use of disrespectful or inflammatory language and of 
unconstitutional or revolutionary methods. It cannot be too often and too carefully 
impressed upon them that their own interests, apart from other considerations, demand the 
permanence of British rule in India ; but that consistently with the prestige and stability of 
the Paramount Power and the orderly and peaceful administration of the land, they may take 
concerted action to apprise their rulers of their innermost sentiments and with regard to 
important questions submit their points of view in @ manner at once loyal and outspoken. 
Those who tender advice of this sort are bound to prove right-seeing men and true well- 
wishers of the British Government; while counsellors of the other type will have them- 
selves to thank if people refuse to listen to them and even ascribe motives to their 
pleadings. This is the lesson which Mr. Montagu’s climbing-down inculcates, It is time that 
some of our publicists took this lesson to heart.” 


7. The following is from the Tribune 


of Lore roweion the Government (Tf ahore), of the 29th June 1912 :— 


“Perhaps the best criticism on Lord Crewe’s speech so far as it refers to the 
despatches of last year on the administrative changes is that of the Calcutta merchant 
who said that while Lord Crewe tells us. what clause 3 of the Government of India’s 
despatch does not mean he does not say what it does mean. Mr, Surendranath Banerjea’s 
surmise that Lord Crewe was compelled to repudiate Mr. Montagu in order to insure 
the passage of the Government of India Bill through the House of Lords is a shrewd one, 
for there is no other reason why the repudiation should have been delayed so long and 
why the misunderstanding should have been allowed to remain for six months without any 
attempt to remove it. It is desirable to recall the language of the despatch itself in 
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order t6 find out what is being now repudiated by the Secretary of State for India. In 
the despatch of the 25th August 1911 the Government of India wrote in paragraph 3 :— 
‘The maintenance of the British Rule in India depends on the ultimate supremac 
of the Governor-General in Council; and the Indian Councils Act of 1909 itself bears 
testimony to the impossibility of allowing matters of vital concern to be decided by a 
majority of non-official votes. Yet the country will have to be satisfied and the question 
will be how this devolution of power can be conceded without impairing the supreme 
authority of the (lovernor-General in Council. The only possible solution of the difficulty 
would appear to be gradually to give the provinces a larger measure of self-government 
until at last India would consist of a number of administrations, autonomous in all provincial 
affairs, with the Government of India above them and possessing power to interfere in 
case of misgovernment; but ordinarily restricting the functions to matters of Imperial 
eoncern. Lord Crewe now says that India cannot look forward to have the self-government 
of the Dominions. This ideal, in his opinion, is a revolutionary one, though not in the 
odious sense of a desire to break up the British Empire. Lord Crewe knows that this 
ideal is held by the best men in India and is not likely to be relinquished, and more unlikely 
things than the realisation of this ideal have happened. However, this has nothing 
to do with the interpretation to be placed upon the language of the despatch" of the 
Government of India. Lord Crewa admitted that it was the duty of the Government ‘to 
encourage every reasonable and possible want or desire on the part of the inhabitants of 
India to participate in the further management of their own aifairs.’ He has repudiated 
Mr. Montagu and has implied that the sentence in the despatch cannot bear the meaning 
put upon it. But he carefully refrained from saying what provincial autonomy means, 


The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 2nd July 1912 :— 


“ There is no reason why any section of Indians should wax indignant over Lord 
Crewe’'s repudiation of the claim of Indians for ‘something approaching the self-government 
enjoyed by the Dominions.’ On the other hand in the interests of progress this clear, 
unequivocal and authoritative pronouncemert ought to be welcomed as tending to help the 
shaping of a definite policy by those of our leaders who thought we were standing on the 
threshold of the promised land. Self-government and provincial autonomy are not institu- 
tions which can be had for mere asking, not to say unasked, anywhere in this world; and 
the reference to it in Lord Hardinge’s Despatch of August last was at the best vague, 
pointless and somewhat misleading and illusory. The present interpretation of the Secretary 
of State, though conflicting with his own previous interpretation and with that of his 
brilliant Under-Secretary, should be taken as laying the dust of controversy after ceaseless 
wranpling extending over a period of six months. If this has brought the Liberal Ministers 

ace of mind at a time when they are distracted, India should not grudge the sacrifice it 
has been called upon to make in respect of the memorable rritenaell But that does not 
mean peace either to ex-Viceroys or to Tory statesmen who seem to be anxious to perpetuate 
Mr. Kidd’s ideal of imperial domination in this country. With the broadening of opportu- 
nities and responsibilities, it lies entirely with us to show that we do not come under Mr. 
Kidd’s definition of inferior races and that therefore the Tory statesmen should revise their 
notions of our capabilities in organisation, control and government. Indian politicians can 
no longer be in the fool's paradise as to self-government within the empire being got as easily 
as some fancied it could be. 


“ This controversy has happily ended so far as the interpretation of the Despatch is 
concerned. The question now arises what should be the policy of Indian politicians whose 
loyalty to British connection is unsullied. Eighteen months ago when His Excellency the 
Viceroy told a deputation of the Indian National Congress that several prominent Congress 
Jeaders were tmembors in the Supreme Legislative Council, not only Anglo-Indian papers but 
even Mr. Malabari’s journal, the Spectator, contended that there was no more work left either 
for the Congress or for any of its off-shoots, the conferences. This view of the superfluity of 
political propagandism gained further strength last December on the announcement of the 
administrative changes; and every: one thought that the Government of the country 
was no lenger alien in spirit or action and that therefore the attitude of the elected 
representatives of the people on the Legislative Council was becoming more and more 
dedicate. Non-officials, it was contended, should not constitute themselves into a standing 
opposition to Government, but should on the contrary identify themselves with. the Govern- 
ment so far as to render outside opposition to measures ineffectual and unmeaning. It, was 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, who preached a sermon to the veteran. Parsi 
pugilist on the obliteration of all traces of distinction between elected and nominated mem- 

ers. Following his esample His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab said that 
we in this Province had practically no Government party and Opposition party. With 
Lord Crewe’s repudiation of our claim for a modified form of self-government leaders of 
public opinion in India are now forced to consider whether in the existing circeum- 


-Stances there can be a general identity of aims and objects between the Government. and 


the people irrespective of the merits of eack separate proposal. If such identity is impossible, 
the queagion arises further, what should be the attitade of non-official members, whether 
elected or nominated? In the interest of progress it is essential that these questions should 
be answered without the least attempt at tergiversation. | 
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“Tt seems tous that the position of non-officials, elected and nominated in the 
Legislative Councils, should be independent and uncompromising. The futile attempt 
of the last two-and-a-half years to conform public opinion to ‘received standards’ ¢.e., the 
standards set up by the Anglo-Indian administrators, should be. abandoned even by the 
so-called ‘natural leaders, the representative of land holders, zamindars and other titled 
nobility. Real, live public opinion, ¢.¢., the concensus of opinion prevailing among educated 
Indians who are fully competent to frame a policy for the future, should be allowed to pre- 
vail, irrespective of the frowns and smiles of officials. We may make this point clear by a 
reference to one or two concrete cases. In the Imperial Legislative Council, if non-official 
members like the Hon’ble Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy and the 
Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafi had thought less for ‘received standards, 
Indian members would certainly have made as great an impression of the potency of public 
opinion on most questions as on the stoppage of indentured emigration. Similarly in the 
Punjab Legislative Council there are non-official members who are afraid of exercising their 
right of interpellation without first consulting one or other of their official supporters. This 
is hardly the attitude by which Indians can prove their competency for self-government in 
however modified aform, Of course non-officials must be willing to judge every proposal of 
the Government on its merits and accord their support to Government where such measures 
are not in conflict with public opinion. This will help us to increase our influence and 

ush forward our claims fora recognition of our nght. But in the main non-officials 

should consider themselves to constitute the Opposition. They should examine. every 
measure from the people’s point of view rather than from that of the administrator who is 
politically different from the nation. Lord Crewe’s repudiation leaves us no alternative. 
We have to merge our differences, and combine for a common cause.” 


i 8. The following is from the Panjabee 
ee (Lahore), of the 2nd July 1912 :— 


« We understand that in Simla several names are now bejng mentioned in connection 
with the appointment of a successor to Sir Louis Dane as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. The latest report is likely to cause some trepidation among the aspirants, if it 
is true. It was Cupital which made the first announcement. It said that Sir Henry 
McMahon would succeed Sir Louis Dane and would avail himself of short leave in Eng- 
land prior to his assumption of office. A few days later the Madras Ti:mes mentioned 
the names of other possible candidates. It referred at some length to Mr. O’Dwyer and 
Mr. E. D. Maclagan, but contended that the former was not more acceptable than Sir Henry 
McMahon, although Sir Henry was not without disqualifications. The writer in the Times 
expressly stated that, if Sir Henry McMahon were selected, the establishment of an Executive 
Council would be necessary to keep up the progressive spirit of the administration. At the 
same time he suggested that the appointment of Mr. Maclagan would be as popular in the 
Punjab as that of Sir James Meston in the United Provinces. We cannot say what chance 
Mr. Maclagan has, but there is no doubt that his appointment would be hailed with 
delight by all classes of people in this Province. Mr. Maclagan is head and shoulders 
superior to the rest of the local candidates now in the running for the highest office. He 
has left an indelible mark of his mastery of administrative details in every one of the high 
offices he has filled and shown that he brings to the consideration of questions a mind 
absolutely fresh and untainted by prejudices of sorts. But he is neither pushful nor bump- 
tious, qualities which seem essential for success in our days. We have, however, no doubt 
that, if it pleases His Excellency the Viceroy to select him, he will certainly be as popular 
as Sir James Meston.” 


dimcsensmieh ond ennele. 9. The following is fromi the Panjabee 


(Lord Crewe on the Government (Lahore), of the 2nd J uly 1912 :— 
of India Act.) 


[ WITH APCLOGIES TO SiR Francis C, GOULD. ] 


“ There was once a boy who was fond of eating sweetmeats. For he had never eaten 
sweetmeats before nor had he seen them, nor had his father nor mother seen or eaten any 
and his ancestors for ten generations had been living on water and gruel. 


“Qne day the boy chanced to go into the bazaar where he saw brilliantly lighted 
sweet-shops, rows and rows of them, and he was beyond himself with delight at the sight of 
it all, A sympathetic passer-by gave him an anna’ worth of jilebi which the boy ate with 
lntinite delight, which also gave much pleasure to his friend. 


“ Again and again the boy came to the bazaar and was treated with a small bit which 
he ate with relish and said: ‘How lovely!’ Each time he ate, he thanked his giver and 
expressed unfeigned delight such as no creature ever did before. 


“On day the boy went to the shop-keeper and said to him: ‘Won’t you give me 
more?” The more he gave him, the more did he want; at last the shopee said to the boy 
in a stern voice: ‘ You shan’t have any more sweets.’ 
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“The boy got sulky. He did not come for some days and did not ask for sweets. One 
day he was overheard saying toa playmate that he would loot the shop and have all the 
sweets for himself. | 


“Thereupon the shop-keeper went and fetched the boy by force. He said to him 
‘Look here, young lad. I will thrash you if you loot my shop of sweets. But if you are 
civil and come to me like a good boy, I'll give youa seeraday. ‘All right, thank you, 
said the boy, with evident satisfaction and went away. | 


“ But he immediately came round again by the other way and said: ‘Why shouldn't 
I have a whole shop of it, if I can have a seer a day ?’ 


“«You won't be able to digest it, said the owner, ‘but when you growa man, 
you will.’ 


“«Thank you, said the boy, and went away. Next day he told everybody that he 
was promised a whole shop of sweets, On hearing this next door man scolded the sweet- 
seller for making such a foolish promise. Thereupon the shop-keeper repudiated any such 
promise and said: ‘I can’t imagine atime when the boy will have the whole shop of 
sweets, 


‘The boy over-heard this at a distance and became very angry. 


‘‘¢How mean!’ he said to himself, but he did not protest lest he might lose the seer 
of sweets he was getting every day. He is wondering how he can have a whole sweet shop 
for himself.” 


10. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 2nd July 1912 :— 


“The need for an All-India Hindu League is felt keerly in this country. There 
are Hindu Sabhas in some Provinces. But they are not at all in a flourishing condition. 
In the Punjab where Hindn interests are the worst protected and where the 
danger to them is both great and real we have a Hindu Sabha, but it is worse than 
useless. It is in a more or less moribund condition. It carries little or no weight in the 
counsels of the community. In fact popular confidence in the Sabha is utterly lacking. 
Its affairs requirea most careful and thorough scrutiny. Its constitution stands in need 
of a thorough overhauling if it is to command public confidence and support. Again what 
about the All-India Hindu Sabha which our distinguished and eminent countryman 
Mr. Sarada Charan Mitra was going to organise? Has the scheme ended in smoke ? 
It is a pityif it has. Extinction threatens the Hindu community and it is absolutely 
necessary that it should give up its present lethargic attitude. There is no room just 
now in India for a laissez faire policy. The necessity for vigilance and watchfulness is 
preat and the community, which chooses to sleep over its best interests ; which is content 
with entrusting its affairs to men, by whom self-interest and self advertisement are regarded 
as above everything else, or men, whose indifference to public weal is equalled only by their 
utter lack of moral courage, or men, who are incapable of independence of judgment and 
who cannot see things in their true light, is bound to find itself left behind in the 
race for progress and prosperity. In the Punjab the Hindu interests need the utmost 
safeguarding, and it is in the Punjab that the community is without a safe and reliable 
organisation to promote its interests. What is, then, to be done? The Hindus should be 
up and doing. They should give up sloth and indifference. They must judge men, 
who profess to be their leaders, by their record of public work, by their moral and 
intellectual equipment, and by the strength and zeal of their patriotic fervour. There should 
be no other test. This test alone will exclude the self-seeker, the sycophant, the toady 
and the dupe of over-weening conceit and vanity.” 


The All-India Hindu League. 


‘ 11. The following is from the Panjabee 
Stee OF the Funjeb (Lahore), of the 4th July 1912 :— 


Muslim League. 


“The case of the late Inspector Habib Ali Khan has been fully investigated by the 
authorities and is now before a court of law. The proceedings of the court will doubtless 
bring to light every circumstance connected with it. Reports of sorts that are current as 
regards certain outside standards of investigation and recording of statement or statements 
should not be believed by the public. But we are surprised to find that the Punjab branch 
of the Muslim League has gone out of its way to express a hope ‘that the crime will be 
thoroughly sifted by the authorities” Noone who supports law and order can entertain 
a different hope in this or in any other case. It is inconceivable, therefore, why there 
should be any distrust anywhere as to the thoroughness of the sifting by the authorities. 
Murders take place frequently in this as in other provinces. The anxious desire now evinced 
by the Punjab Muslim League for thorough sifting does not seem to have manifested itself 
in any other case. Only lately a Muhammadan Railway Guard of the North-Western 
Railway was clubbed to death while asleep by a porter who is said to be a Syed. Evidently 
the argus-eyed League did not consider it important enough to demand a thorough sifting, 


( 
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Attempts, such as this, calculated to give a racial aspect to the case are to be- strongly 
deprecated. Even when investigation was in progress two of the Urdu papers, the Paisa 
Akhbar and the Zamindar, gave currency to a report that the murder was the result of a 
conspiracy. The former paper went the length of stating that the Inspector had known it, 
had apprehended trouble and had made a record to that effect in his diary. Such attempts 
at prejudging the case ought to be firmly put down by the Government. Apparently some 
of the vernacular papers derive pleasure in giving a racial turn to every conceivable question 
as was done by them when Professor Rama Murti was exhibiting his feats of physical 


strength.” 


| 12, The following is from the TZribune 
President of the next National (Lahore), of the 4th July 1919 -— 


Congress. 


“The statement that the Behar Reception Committee had recommended the name 
of Mr. Gokhale for the Presidentship of the Congress was somewhat premature though 
it first appeared in some Bengal papers. The offer was first made to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
who has however replied that it will be impossible for him to come out. Behar is now 
likely to nominate Mr. Gokhale. The other names proposed are His Highness the Aga 
Khan and Mr. Gandhi. The Aga Khan would be a distinct accession of strength to the 
Congress, but it is unlikely that he will be in India next cold weather. Mr. Gandhi's 
unigue services and sacrifice must result in his being called to the presidential chair of 
the Congress some time or other.” 


ee 13. The following is from the Tribune 
ee ee (Lahore), of the 4th July 1912:— Oe IPO 


“ One of the items of news of the latest mail is, according to the Manchester Despatch, 
a rumour in diplomatic circles that Lord Hardinge may shortly be recalled from India to 
join the Foreign Office once more. It is reported that important changes are pending 
and the return of Lord Hardinge would strengthen the department, specially as there are 
important questions dealing mostly with the Middle East. This is different from the report 
that was authoritatively contradicted the other day that the relations between Lord Crewe 
and Lord Hardinge were greatly strained over the move of the Government of India to 
Delhi next winter. We believe there is as little truth in the report that Lord Hardinge 
will have to go back to the Foreign Office before the expiry of his term in India. His 
work here is as important as it may be elsewhere and the Ministry can have no intention 
of recalling him before his time.” 


Rumoured strained relations be- 14. The following is from the Tr une 


tween the Viceroy and the Secretary (Lahore), of the 5th J uly 1912 :—— 
of State over the cost of temporary 
works at Delhi. 


“The rumour about the strained relations between the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State, which has been contradicted on high authority, seems to have originated in reports 
which were current in Simla that the Secretary of State had stopped all further expenses 
on temporary works in connection with the new capital. Why this should have led to any 
difference of opinion is difficult to understand. The Government of India must beas 
anxious as the Secretary of State to curtail expenditure on the temporary works considering 
that they will form no part of the permanent capital. As regards the decision of the 
Government of India to move to Delhi next winter, it was arrived at while Lord Crewe 
was in India, though public opinion is generally opposed to such a precipitate and unneces- 
sarily expensive hurry. Thereal question that will have to be settled between the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India is the meeting of the cost of the construction of the 
new capital. The Durbar area having been condemned the cost of construction will be 
much larger than the original approximate estimate and it must be decided whether this 
is to be met partly from current revenue and partly from loans, The cases against the 
diversion of current revenue towards the building of the city is much stronger now than 
when Mr. Gokhale first put it in the Legislative Council.” 


II].— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


15. The Punjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 20th (received on the 26th) 
June 1912, hasa note headed “ Dacoity in Shaker 
Khel, Teri ¢ahsil.” Two Hindu boys, it reports, 
were carried away in the above dacoity, which was committed on the 25th May 
last. One of them managed to escape, it adds, but the dacoits demand a ransom 
of 12,000 Kabul rupees for the other. After remarking that his father cannot 
afford to pay them such a large sum of money, it asks the Government of the 
Frontier to look into the matter and save Hindus from ruin. 


Tribal raids into British territory. 
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| 16. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 21st June 1912, publishes a com. 
- Hindus of Afghanistan. 


munication from one Hari Chand, of Rawalpindi 
headed “What I saw in Afghanistan, I saw the 
lives, property and izzat of Hindus in danger. All the Hindu Sabhas in India 
should carefully read (this).” Ihe writer alleges that the Hindus of Afghanistan 
are treated in a cruel and unjust manner, and that their lives, property and 
izzat are injured on all occasions from motives of bigotry and for the benefit 
of Muhammadans. So long, he adds, as “we” do not carry on a vigorous 
agitation on their behalf, they will continue to be subjected to the grossest 
injustice and high-handedness. After remarking that the existing state of affairs 
commenced after the death of the late Amir and the accession of Habib Ulla 
Khan, he refers to six cases of murder and dacoity in which the victims were 
Hindus and the culprits have had no punishment inflicted on them. He adds 
that there have been hundreds of other similar cases ; and goes on to say that 
it is only in cases in which Hindus are murdered that the offenders are not 
brought to book, a different procedure being, however, followed in those in 
which the victims happen to be Musalmans, As an instance, he reports 
that (some time back) 2 Muhammadan was murdered in a village near the town 
of Kacha (?) and that the culprit was not arrested in spite of strenuous efforts to 
run him toearth. This led to the Governor of the :/aqa issuing the novel order 
~ itis probable that the same was-promulgated-after consultation with the Amir)* 
that every Hindu should pay one rupee, in addition to the zazia due from him, 
to enable Rs. 700 to be paid to the survivors of the murdered Musalman, and 
that if the amount were not “ willingly ” paid, force would be employed to exact 
the same, Continuing, the writer states that Hindus (/:%. people) are, because 
of such orders, migrating to British territory, and that they are harassed by 
' Muhammadans in every way. 


1V.—Kmve- Kru. 


17. The following is from the Khalsa Advo- 
cate (Amritsar), of the 28th June 1912 :— 


“We understand that the matter was discussed in the Municipal Committee on 
the 14th June, and that notwithstanding the unanimity of the Hindu members and the 
sympathies of the Deputy Commissioner a most ridiculous resolution has been passed at 
the instance of the Muhammadan members of the Committee, who opposed a fair settle- 
ment of the matter tooth and nail. The resolution passed is said to be to the effect that 
a register be opened in the District Board office on which Sikhs residing at Hoshiarpur 
or anywhere within a radius of five miles from the town may sign their names, within one 
week, if they require a Jhatka shop. Has a similar register been ever kept for the opening 
of Halal meat shops? Or are the people using Jhatka meat to be treated especially as a 
criminal tribe? Is this a fair settlement of the most unfair and unlawful objection raised 
by a few short-sighted Muhammadan fanatics? In our last we reproduced a judgment of 
Mr. Thorburn, late Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, showing the only principal on 
which disputes of the nature can be equitably settled. Have the Muhammadans been ever 
compelled to apply for a license to open their Halal meat shops ? If not, then what power 
has the Municipal Committee to interfere with the opening of Jhatka meat shops ? 


The Hoshiarpur Jhatka case. 


“ We call the immediate attention of the Government to this most unjust treatment 
with the Sikhs, and request that in the interests of peace and good Government the matter 
may be settled by a general notification of the principles enunciated in the judgments of 
the Chief Court and Mr. Thorburn, as reproduced by us in our last, and that if the Govern- 
ment wishes that a serious situation brought about by the shortsightedness of Mussalman 
officials at Hoshiarpur be saved by timely interference. We are not yet aware as to who 
has been put in charge of the Register and what influences are being used to prevent the 
people from coming and signing in them. We will however make enquiries and expose 
the state of atiairs prevailing there. But merely out of maintaining our self-respect we 
would advise our brothers at and near Hoshiarpur not to sign the said register at all as a 
protest against the inequitable nature of the resolution passed. The resolution is something 
in the nature of the Asiatic Registration Act of the South African Colonists against which 
the Indian passive resisters protested most strongly and refused to register themselves 
merely to save their self-respect. Why should the Sikhs wishing to use Jhatka meat be 
required to register their names? Is not Halal meat definitely prohibited to them by the 
tenets of their religion? Is not every Sikh at the time of his baptism (pahul) enjoined, 
on pain of apostasy, not to use Kutha, which is another name for Muhammadan the Halal 


* The brackets are the writer's. 
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meat? Has not every member of society a free right to use whichever article of ‘diet best 
‘suits him ?’ Do not Muhammadans freely exercise their right of preparing and using Kutha 
‘meat, though so strictly prohibited to the Sikhs, with such serious penalty as apostasy. 


« We repeat that unless timely action of the Government saves the situation, matters 
may become serious.” | | | 


V.—NAaTIVE SocieTIEs AND Rexiagiovus MAtTrTeErs, 


18. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 21st June 1912, has an article from 
Dina Nath’s pen headed “ A serious attack on the 
ee chastity of Panjabi women. The writer says that 
there has recently been published an article under the heading ‘“ Panjabi 
women,” in which the chastity of the women of this province has been assailed 
in such a filthy way as to set one’s blood on fire. Christian Missionaries, he 
adds, have issued such shameful literature to blacken the character of Indians, 
that some books written by them are not so much as touched by thoughtful 
people. The aforesaid article, however, is so disgusting as to surpass even the 
literature named, while it emanates from the pen, not of a foreigner actuated by 


selfish motives, but of a Hindu journalist. Next the writer asserts that no © 


society or country in the world has a higher standard of chastity than that which 
Hindu women have always kept in view. (Continuing, he comolains that the 


writing under reference not only wounds the feelings of Hindus; but also asserts 


ina very shameful manner that the Hindu women of the Punjab care nothing 
for chastity, and that no stratum (of Hindu society), high or low, can boast of 
chaste women. After remarking that it represents all classes of (Hindu) women 
as being always ready to sell their chastity, he states that, according to it, in low 
(Hindu) castes not only can virgins be sold, but all women—from five to fifty 
years old—have their own price; while every married immoral woman can pass 
her days with her paramour. As to the wives of cultivators and labourers, it says 
that they cannot tolerate ill-treatment from their husbands even for a minute ; 
running away and deserting their children over a single hard word. It also 
wounds the susceptibilities of crores of villagers by asserting that whores are not 
looked down upon in villages, with the result that no (village) woman regards 
(sexual) immorality in any bad light. It does not spare even (Hindu) shop- 
keepers ; and remarks that, when the wife (of a bani) discovers that her husband 
is less attached to her than to his scales, she tries to find amusement elsewhere 
and loses her chastity. As regards the wives of raises and gentlemen, they are 
driven to immorality through living a luxurious life and the indifference 
of their pleasure-loving husbands. Dina Nath then goes on to say that the 
writing is conceived in an immoral tone ; that it is highly offensive and objection- 
able ; and that it is calculated to lacerate the heart of every Hindu. . After stat- 
ing that it has appeared in the Jhang Sial, he enquires what punishment the 
(Hindu) public is going to inflict on Banka Dyal ; saying that it would bea 
great offence to let him escape scot-free. In conclusion, he suggests that the 
offender should be made to tender an apology, and to promise to abstain from 
publishing in future writings like the one in question. 


The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 28th June 1912, publishes a cartoon, 
in which the Jhang Sial. which is represented by a snake, is seen biting 
“Hindu mother” and as being attacked by a number of Editors, including 
those of the Zamindur and the Loyal Gazette. 


Another cartoon displays “ Banka Dyal, the restive horse of the journalistic 
world,’ in the act of being branded by Dina Nath. Several Editors stand 
round with whips in their hands ; but Dina Nath asks them to spare the animal, 
saying that it should only be branded “The restive horse.” In other words, 
he adds, it should at once be made thoroughly clear to the public that Banka Dyal 
18 an unprincipled and foul-mouthed Editor, after which his opinion will carry 
no weight and he will be unable to work any injury by means of his writings. 


The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 22nd June 1912, publishes similar 
remarks under the heading ‘ Obscene writing in the Jhang Sial.” It adds that 


Hindus should punish the foul-mouthed Banka Dyal by ex-communicating him 
and boycotting his paper. =. | 
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19. The Sanatan Dharam Parcharak (Amritsar), of the 24th June 1912, 
publishes a poem headed “ Sikhs should ‘attend (to 


Sikhs and Hindus. this).” The writer—one Pandit Chiranji Lal, Senior 


‘Class, Mission High School, Jullundur City—refers to the past greatness of thig 


country. Next, he says that, when Aurangzeb unsheathed his sword against 
Hindus (/i#¢., India), the Sikh Gurus appeared on the scene and laid down their 
lives in defence of the Hindu community and religion. Continuing, he deprecates 
the attitude of neo-Sikhs towards Hindus, and urges them to unite with the latter, 
In conclusion, he says— 


“ God, let them, through Thy grace, discard bigotry. 
‘Who is such a devil as he who causes estrangement ?”’ 


20. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 25th June 1912, publishes an article 
headed ‘‘ Who-are the six great men of India” ? 
The paper states that it has received only 1,005 
replies to the above question, which it recently put to its readers and the 
general public (vide paragraph 21 of Selections No. 20). After remarking that 
the senders of these replies, however, represent every part of India, as also 
every religion (professed in the country), it says that the following six men have 
received the largest number of votes :— 


Six great men of India. 


Name, No. of votes 


obtained. 
1, Mr.G.K. Gokhale vc ons ee 762 
2. Mahatma Munshi Ram ... eee oo 603 
3. Lala Lajpat Rai o0e ove “a. eee 
4, Mr. B.G, Tilak “ Maharaj ” ic nee 492 
5. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya sg... - oon. 495 
6. Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji... nee aa 443 


Continuing, it observes that when the Hindustan put the same question 
to its readers in 1907 the palm was awarded to the following gentlemen :— 


1. Dadabhoy Naoroji. 

7 to 

8. Surendra Nath (Banerji). 
4, The Maharaja of Baroda. 
5. Gokhale. 

6. Lajpat Rai. 


| If the two decisions, it adds, were considered to reflect the public mind, 
the inference would be that Babu Surendra Nath Banerji and the Maharaja 


of Baroda have fallen in the public estimation during the past five years ; 


and that Mahatma Munshi Ram and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya have 
raised themselves in the eyes of the public during the same period. The fall 


of the Gaekwar is due perhaps to “ the Darbar incident,’ to his having 


recently been made a co-respondent in a divorce case in England, or to 
* his political existence which took the form of political activity up till 1907 ” (sic). 
After expressing its inability to understand why Babu Surendra Nath 
has come to lose in popularity, the paper says-that the rise of Pandit Madan 
Mohan and Mahatma Munshi Ram in the public estimation is due, in the 
former’s case, to (his work in connection with) the Hindu University scheme 
and, in that of the latter, to the steady and silent way in which he has been 
serving the public. It then goes on to say that the 8th place has been won by 
Lala Hans Raj (403 votes), who was far below Munshi Ram on the Hindustan's 
list, on which the latter occupied the 7th place. This would show, it adds, that 
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both these men have greatly risen in the eyes of the public since 1907. It 
further remarks that the 9th place goes to the Maharaja of Baroda; while, 
strangely enough, Ajit Singh secures the 10th place. The 13th and 14th 
places have been obtained by Hardyal and Rambhaj Dat, respectively, and the 
following men have also been voted for :— 


Bipin Chandra Pal. 

Amba Parshad. 

Brahmchari Harish Chandra (Lala Munshi Ram’s son). 
Dina Nath. 

Brahmchari. Indar Chandra (Lala Munshi Ram’s son). 
Professor Ram Dev (of the Gurukula), 

Bhai Parma Nand. | 
Chidambaram Pillai (a prisoner in the Tinnevelly riot case). 
Maulvi Liakat Hussain. 

Pulin Bihari Das (an ex-Bengali deportee). 

Editor of the Parkash. 

Pindi Das (, Editor of the defunct India). 

Krishna Kumar, Mitra (an ex-Bengali deportee). 

Sardar Kishen Singh (Ajit Singh’s brother). 


Lala Jaswant Rai. 


The Arjan (Lahore), of the 25th June (received on the 2nd July) 1912, 
expresses surprise that votes should have been given even for Ajit Singh, 
Amba Parshad, Arabindo Ghosh, Har Dyal and Bipin Chandar Pal, “ who may 
be said to hold extremist views.” Again, it adds, the Parkash has received 
492 votes for Mr, Tilak, who is one of the first six men. 


The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 28th June 1912, says that, if the opinions 
of the readers of the Parkash are taken to represent the public mind, Mahatma 
Munshi Ram and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya seem to have risen in the 
estimation of the public during. the past few years. 


21. The Muin (Amritsar), of the 24th June (received on the 2nd July) 
Wiehe 1912, has an article headed “The Biloch com- 

munity—I.’’ After remarking that the Biloches 
have remained unaffected by the awakening visible in India, the paper deplores 
their backwardness in education. Next it says that they live chiefly in villages, 
and suggests that primary schools should be established even at outposts in 
the Biloch ¢d/aka, scholarships being awarded (to enable Biloch boys to attend 
these institutions), Continuing, it charges Biloch Zamindars with standing 
in the way of the spread of education in their part of the country from selfish 
motives. The Editor then goes on to say that he has, in order to prompt 
Muhammadans to better the lot of their Biloch co-religionists, undertaken 
to edit the paper without any remuneration. In conclusion, he complains 
that, because of administrative considerations, the Biloches have been divided into 
three sections residing in Biluchistan, Sind and the Punjab, respectively ; with 
the result that the various parts of the community are amenable to different 
laws, have different objects, think differently, and have been estranged from 
one another, ) 


22. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 26th June (received on the 2nd July) 
1912, has a paragraph headed “ A movement to 
make convicts sell their religion.” It is under con- 
sideration, says the paper, that those juvenile con-. 
victs in the Lahore Central Jail who may wish to pass the unexpired term of 


_ Juvenile convicts and the Salva- 
tion Army. 
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their imprisonment in “the Salvation Army Colony at Lahore”’ will be released 
on certain conditions. A Committee, adds the paper, was recently appointed 
to draw up the rules, but it has not as yet transpired what that body has done 
in the matter. There can, however, be no doubt that it has been decided to 
make over juvenile convicts to the Salvation Army on certain conditions. The 
paper has no objection to the proposal, but it would like to know whether it is 
not shameful for Muhammadans that they should so far have been supplanted 
even in preaching to and giving (good) advice to convicts. Ifa prisoner should 
embrace Christianity by the efforts of the Salvation Army, the blame would 
lie at the door neither of Government nor of the zealous members of the said 
Army. After remarking that the prisoner’s co-religionists alone would be to 
blame, the Vakil expresses the hope that Muhammadans will realise the 
importance of the matter, and take in hand the reformation of at least their 
own co-religionists in Jails. 


93. The Muin (Amritsar), of the 24th June (received on the 2nd July) 
1912, has a note headed “ The Hon’ble Mr. Muham- 
re Pg tw he Paniab mad Shafi in a new role.” The gentleman named, it 
Muslim League. says, has succeeded in “ obtaining possession " of the 
_ Punjab Muslim League by having himself re-elected 
as its Secretary. The event, it adds, raises the question what the poor Punjab 
Muhammadans should do to safeguard their religious, political, and communal in- 
terests and to lay their real feelings before Government, seeing that they now have 
no political society worthy the name to do this work fer them. The havoc 
which the dishonest and treacherous Christian powers of Russia and Italy have of 
late been working in Islamic countries has converted every Muhammadan home 
in the Punjab into a place of mourning. Is there, however, any association in this 
province which can acquaint Government with “ this strong feeling ’’’ on the part 
of the Prophet’s followers. Again, 90 per cent. of the Punjab Muhammadans, 
who are engaged in agriculture, are kept out of their legitimate rights and are 
being crushed uncer the weight of a multitude of “ unfair penalties and hardships 
of law and procedure.” What is it possible to do, asks the paper, to promote the 
welfare of this dumb, friendless and oppressed section (of the Muhammadan 
community) ? It also enquires whether it is not possible for Punjab Mussalmans 
to leave the so-called (Muslim) League alone and organise a new political 
association, 


VI.— LEGISLATION. 


24. The following is from the Khalsa 


‘Sikh slati ls, | 
Joe ain ot Advocate (Amritsar), of the 28th June 1912 :— 


* + wm & + & 


“The Government has held out most sacred pledges for the conservation of the 
interests of minorities but pretty little has been done in their case. In fact they have 
been deprived of what little they think their right. Forsooth while in the old Provincial 
Council the proportion of Sikh members was about ith, in the new councils it has dwindled 
down to about +,th and 1, in the Provincial and Imperial Councils respectively. To the 
Sikhs therefore the Reform Scheme has been but a retrograde step. 


“Tt is sad indeed, that the Khalsa who were but yesterday the terror of the Frontier 
the sovereign power of the Punjab and allies of Britain, should be thrown entirely on mercy 
of their erstwhile subjects under progressive British Rule. 


“It won’t do to conceal the truth that the Sikhs have nothing in common with their 
neighbours in respect of some of the most vital principles of life. The Community 1s 
bettering itself, schools are opening, associations are forming aud a hundred and one works 
of reform are being taken into hand. It isa matter of common knowledge however and it 
is being painfully felt by the organisers that in every one of these paths of reformation and 
amelioration our friends of: other denominations are in some cases putting obstacles in our 
way both directly as well as indirectly. Excuses are found to damage our institutions, 
combinations are formed to shatter our organization: and the remedy. often lies in the 
sympathy and interest of the Government themselves. The sympathy and interest, again, 
cannot be expected to spring up without the Government possessing a knowledge of the 
circumstances. Even in matters religious, we are. sadly hampered. While for all the 
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people of the world, religious freedom is a unique blessing of the British supremacy, it is the 
Sikhs alone whose solemn baptisms are often farces because of the law and who are not 
even in some places allowed to observe their simple religious rites like the preparation of 
Jhatka meat. All this is because Sikhs are not allowed a voice. We have reached pretty 
nigh the verge of extinction and words alone (though very precious in themselves) cannot 
save us. As the ex-rulers of the land and as the real gatekeepers of India, we cannot but 
approach our benign Government with the request that in the interest of the very existence 
of this people, it is necessary that an elective element be introduced that $rd if not one 
half of the seats in the Provincial Council and at least four in the Imperial may be reserved 
for the community. 


“Tt is worse than useless to take in mere figure heads, who have nothing in common 
with the wishes and aspirations of the community at large. Representatives on the 
councils should be the persons who stand on the claims of service to people and not on 
their titles and acres alone. The Government have at their disposal other means of 
showiny their good will towards them. 


“The people of the Punjab know that it is the Sikhs who are working under some of 
the worst disabilities in all walks of life, but very few words have been spoken for them ever 
since Lord Morley’s scheme has been received with acclamation in some quarters. 


“ We, therefore, appeal once more to the wide-awake head of the province, Sir Louis 
Dane, His Excellency Lord Hardinge and the Secretary of State to make a top-to-bottom 
overhauling of electorates to allow the Sikhs a just preferential treatment and afford them 
an adequate voice in the councils, by affording facilities to real representatives to be elected 
by the Sikhs themselves,” 


; 2h. The following is from the Panjabee 
commeil clections ond Mubam- (Tahore), of the 4th July 1912 :— 


“Only recently, Mr. Montagu complained that charges of breaking political pledges 
as regards India had become more numerous than quarrels over domestic pledges. But the 
remark has not apparently touched the Punjab Muslim League. For it has just reminded 
the Government of India of ‘the vital necessity of fulfilling the solemn pledges’ repeatedly 
given to the Muslim communities in regard to Council elections—viz, separate representa- 
tion. They do not seem to be satisfied with mere separation but they want also adequate 
representation. So separate representation is not adequate. But the Punjab Muslim 
League is devoid of humour in suggesting that Muslims here are ina minority and require 
the protection of separate and special treatment. Its plea is to get what is given to other 
Muslims in other provinces on the newly fought-out principle that Muslims are a homo- 
geneouscommunity! If, therefore, they do not get separate treatment in the Punjab, then 
how can they be regarded as homogeneous? This isa new terrorto Mr. Montagu, and if 
Lord Hardinge does not accept the new ‘homogeneous’ interpretation of the ‘solemn 
promise, he might find himself hit again by a score or so of indignant resolutions flying 
across the seas from the eight provinces of India. And that proves again the homogeneity, 
the exclusiveness, the separatism and speciality, political and otherwise, of the dominant 
community in the Punjab.” 


VII.—Generat ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Judicial. 


26. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 26th June 1912, has a note 
siiesaiaiiiaainaiiaiioe headed “ Military Judge in the Punjab Chief Court.” 
wou Mikio Adverting to the appointment of Colonel Beadon to 
ith aati officiate : a Judge i the Chief Court, Punjab, as a 
special case, the paper remarks that, in view of his high abilities and vast exper- 
lence, the Colonel may be relied upon to perform his new duties in an excellent 
mariner. The precedent, however, which the appointment has created for the 
elevation of Military men to the bench of the Chief Court, can never be viewed by 
the people with feelings of satisfaction and approval. In the first place, adds the 
paper, there is always a great difference between the abilities of civilians and 
military men, for the latter have no opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of law in 
the beginning of their official career. Again, Indians generally fear military 
men, and cannot expect a Military Judge to be as sympathetic and keen of judg- 
ment as a civilian, 
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ee a a a ia 27. The following is’ from the Panjabee 
, Sas iin Tir Choong (Lahore), of the 29th June 1912 :— se 


“On Thursday two persons, one Etiropean and one Indian, accused of shooting 
an adversary fatally in two different cases were acquitted by the Lahore Chief Court on 
the ground that both the accused had exetcised their right of self-defence only. These 
two judgments are shock to the sensibilities of people who deplore the murderous attacks 
frequetitly made by ignorant and quarrelsome people on innocent villagers. In a Province 
like the Punjab where murders have increased énormously, we fear their effect may act 
as incentive to crime. But it is equally possible that they will act asa deterrént to serious 
crime and will have a preventive effect. Kor when people in the villages get to know 
that they could kill an adversary under circumstances when they could also plead a right 
of self-defence, the attitude of the aggressors will be greatly modified. It will be remem. 
bered that on the 18th instant in the Calcutta High Court, Justice Mukerjee acquitted 
several Chamars of Bhagalpur who had beat to death a dissolute zemindar who entered 
the zenana of the accused for immoral purposes. In such cases the judicial pronouncement 
of the right of self-defence will undoubtedly act as a deterrent to crime. At the same 
time ignorant people might misread the lesson or the moral of the acquittal and cause 
embarrassment to the police. In the case of Private Peskett, the right of self-defence arose 
from alleged fear, but it was created by the agressive conduct of the accused himself. It 
is difficult to perceive how the killing of an innocent villager could be interpreted as an act 
of real self-protection. Whatever tnay be the legal technicalities warranting these acquittals 
the man in the street cannot help pointing to them as further instanees of miscarriage of 
justiee.” 


The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 4th July 1912 :— 


“The verdict of the Jury in Private Peskett’s case and the resulting acquittal of the 
accused have gone to strengthen the existing belief in the people that as between a 
European accused and an Indian sufferer the system of administering justice in the country 
is defective. The Kuropean is tried with the help of a jury consisting of his own 
countrymen and the Indian sufferer is placed at a disadvantage in that he has no one on 
the jury who can appreciate the evidence adduced in support of his position. The people 
doubt the ability of a purely European jury to appreciate the difficult and altogether 
helpless position of the Indian sufferer. In other cases they invariably rely on the court, 
but in such acase the court has merely to accept the verdict of the jury. At this rate 
the question suggests itself why there should be a trial at all before a civil tribunal or why 
the offending soldiers might not be dealt with departmentally by a court martial and the 
offence punished or condoned as it might appear from the evidence placed before the 
military tribunal. We feel constrained to suggest for the earnest consideration of the 
Government of India that the present system of trial should either be improved and the 
chances of miscarriage of justice reduced or be entirely abandoned in favour of trial by a 
court martial. At present these repeated acquittals by civil tribunals afford an excuse 
for the military authorities to under-rate their own responsibilities in the matter. No one 
knows whether the exposures made before the civil tribunals do ever engage the attention 
of the military authorities and whether measures are adopted by them to prevent a recur- 
rence of the mishap. For the effect of such trials should be preventive even more than 
punitive. Itis not at all a racial question. No one wants to get capital out of such 
unfortunate occurrences and everybody desires such mishaps should be prevented. But 
does any one imagine that the result of this case will have a preventive effect ? 


“ The recorded evidence in this case throws side lights on the manner and method 
of carrying on these dog-shooting expeditioas in the cantonments. Noclear instructions 
were issued by the Cantonment Magistrate to the soldiers whom he appointed to shoot dogs. 
Apparently the soldiers were free to shoot what dog they liked, for Private Talbot said his 
own ideas of decency guided him in killing and sparing dogs. In fact he invaded a farm 
and shot two dogs that had been tied up. In answer to a question by the Chief Judge, 
Talbot said that Captain Barry, the Cantonment Magistrate, merely asked him to shoot 
stray dogs and that he, the witness, had received no instructions. A dog that was tied 
up was not astray dog and yet it was shot. The cantonment boundary was not known by 
the dog-hunters and it was not shown to them either. As the Hon’ble the Chief Judge 
pithily observed the soldiers ‘ were just let loose’, and the unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
regard to the shooting of stray dogs within cantonment limits was ‘apparently more the 
fault of the superior authority than of the dog-shooter.. Then again Inspector Beaty is 
reported to have told Talbot that before the month was out he would get mobbed. We do 
not know whether it was right for au Inspector of Police to frighten like this soldiers who 
are none too slow in using their guns against a defenceless population. There is no doubt 
that the cantonment authorities are responsible for the mistakes of soldiers. But unless the 
soldier is made to feel his responsibility, tragedies of this kind with their attendant sense of 
wrong and discontent will not éease.” 2 | 
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The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of the 29th June 1912 :— 


«Private Peskett, who was accused of the murder of a villager named Natha, a 
resident of village Tajpur near Mian Mir, was placed on his trial in the Chief Court before 
the Chief Judge and a jury on the 26th instant. The facts of the case are these. Peskett 
accompanied hy another soldier named Talbot was out shooting stray dogs. At Tajpura 
number of villagers accused them of killing a village dog and an altercation followed. 
According to the accused the villagers assumed a threatening attitude. Talbot said he 
was assaulted. In self-defence and also to protect Talbut Peskett fired and Natha was 
killed. This happened on the 26th of May. Peskett was- arrested and -charged with 
murder, or, in the alternative, culpable homicide. After two days’ trial the juty found 
the accused not guilty and he was acquitted. In commenting upon cases of this nature 
it is necessary that the utmost self-restraint should be exercised su that feelings of race 
and colour may not be excited. But it may be very well asked whether in this case the 
right of private defence could extend to the infliction of death. Admitted that the villagers 
were threatening and hostile can it for one moment be suggested that they would have 
murdered Peskett and his companion? They carried no lethal or other weapons and were 
unarmed. We do not remember one single case in which Punjabi villagers have been 
accused of murdering a European soldier in broad day light. There might have been a 
scuffle and the soldiers might have received bodily injury, but would that have justified the 
use of their rifles? Ifa man finds a burglar in his house and is about to be attacked by 
him he would not be justified in shooting the burglar ualess he apprehends that his own 
life is in danger. It is only in extreme cases that the right of private defence extends to 
the causing of death is self-defence A woman may justifiably kill a man who attempts 
to violate her chastity. A man may kill another who is about to murder him. But when 
a mau appreliends nothing worse than a common assault—and nothing more is alleged in 
this case—there can be no justification for his killing his assailant. It was not a case of 
death by accident or misadventure in a struggle, but a deliberate act which was likcly: to, 
and did, cause death. The villagers were unarmed ; the soldiers carried loaded mifles. The 
villagers had uc thought of murdering the soldiers. At the worst it would have been a 
ease of simple assault. When Peskett fired he kuew he might kill a man and he did so. 
Nevertheless, the finding of the jury is that he committed no offence.” 


The following is from the Odserver (Lahore), of the 3rd July 1912 :— 


“The acquittal of Private Peskett by the Chief Court, who killed a villager while 
surrounded by a threatening mob of people at Tajpur, will come as a surprise. The villagers 
had no lethal weapons in their hands. The soldier had consequently no reasonable fear of 
death. If in exercise of his right of private defence, he had tried to overawe his assailants 
by firing his gun and even wounded any of them in the legs or arms, he would have been 
‘obgues 3 justified. But one cannot understand how a man can be justified in killing one of 

is assailants, when his own life is not in danger. If Private Peskett has only com- 
mitted a rash act in murdering the man, even this would subject him to some punishment. 
He is, however, entirely acquitted and this has thus given rise to general surprise.” 


(6) — Police. 


28. The following is from the Panjabee 


pee pen gemion fa tae Feng (Lahore), of the 2nd July 1912 :— 


“The Chief Court judgment in the Ferozepore torture case reveals certain irregulari- 
ties and even mal-practices on the part of the police. Among others may be singled 
out the following glaring instances :—(1) Bishen Singh, the chief culprit, a private indi- 
vidual, could not have had for his conduct any other motive than that of gratifying a private 
grudge. (2) It has been found that the police were using the opportunity to extort money 
and, in fact, did extort Rs. 20 from Chetu’s family for themselves. (3) In pursuing Chetu’s 
mother and Hira Singh when they were going to Ferozepore and in compelling them to return 
to the village, Bishen Singh and a constable were acting under written orders from Ibrahim,. 
the Head Constable. (4) In so doing, the Head Constable must have known that something 
had happened which was to be kept from the notice of the Ferozepore authorities at all risk. 
(5) The unfortunate victim was confined in Bishen Singh’s havel with the connivance of 
Kamukhia Rami, police constable ; and apparently the Head Constable did not object to 
such confinement and took no steps to have him removed to the police station. (6) There 
appears to have been a determined effort on the part of both the Head Constable and 
the Sub-Inspector to hush up the affair and make it appear that the case was really one 
of suicide. All these have been pointedly referred to by the Hon’ble Judges in the course 
of their judgment. The judgment raises the point—but does not answer it—whether other 
persons were concerned in the affair or not. However that may be, the fact remains that 
not only the police played into the hands of Bishen Singh to help him to gratify a private 
grudge against Chetu, but used the opportunity to extort money, and some of them were 
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privy to the misdeeds and were even anxious to suppress them. In the face of the remarks 
made by the Chief Court the Government cannot any longer delay the institution of formal 
proceedings against the individuals concerned. A mere departmental white-washing will 
not meet the ends of justice. Nor will the Government have acquitted itself by visiting 
& private individual with the maximum punishment under the law for an offence which 
limb of the law permitted him to commit and tried to suppress.” 


(9)— Postal matters. 


29. The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 22nd (received on the 27th) June 
Cinsiaiaiih aaiiih ties Udit 1912, publishes a note headed “ Improper doings 
nities samh Gata at Rawalpindi. of Muhammadan clerks of the Postal Department, 
Rawalpindi.” It reports that the replacement of the 
Muslim Superintendent of Post Offices, Rawalpindi Division, by Sardar Bhagat 
Singh, M.A., has enraged the Muhammadan clerks employed in the above 
Department. They have, it adds, begun to do such improper things that, if 
prompt notice is not taken of the same, the consequences are likely to prove 
the reverse of desirable. Continuing, the paper states that (some time back) 
Signaller Fazl Rahman wrote to Inspector Muqbul Ilahi—and that also on 
Government paper—to ask the latter to see that no Hindu entered the (local 
postal) service. A Muhammadan clerk also received a letter (? from the 
signaller) asking him to harrass Hindu messengers into leaving the service and 
making room for Musalmans. It is, however, to be regretted that neither the 
Postmaster-General nor the Postmaster, Rawalpindi, have as yet taken any notice 
of these improper proceedings. There can be no doubt that the latter officer 
reposes great faith in the Muslim Inspector and clerks, and that the last named 
can make him do whatever they like. But when there exist letters written by 
Muhammadan clerks—and that also on Government paper—in connection with the 
above “conspiracy,” why have no enquiries been made into the matter ? This 
can only mean that the Postmaster wishes to hush up the affair, but it is to 
be hoped that the Postmaster-General will take due notice of the conduct of the 
Muslim clerks concerned. ° 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


30. The Arjun (Lahore), of the 25th June (received on the 2nd July) 
1912, has an article headed ‘‘ Dissemination of sedi- 
tious ideas ; the Parkash inflames (people) against 
Government.” The Editor says that recently he referred to, and attempted 
to refute, the false charge made by the Purkash against the English that they 
had introduced flesh-eating among Hindus ( Jit. into India). Instead, however, 
of expressing regret at its unbecoming conduct the Parkash asks whether the 
Arjun has been entrusted by Government with the duty of submitting good (or) 
bad reports about the press, just as the C. I. D. does. After ridiculing the 
Parkash for asking this question, the Editor of the Arjun asserts that some 
people in the Arya Samaj have not only been laying stress on political agitation, 
but are also engaged in unholy and dangerous efforts to cause feelings of resent- 
ment and distrust in Samajic circles against the British Government. Con- 
tinuing, he reprints a passage from an article which appeared in the Parkash, 
dated the 27th February (last), under the heading “Find a solution to the 
real difficulties of the Gurukula.” The quotation is to the effect that, 
at the time of its introduction into India, the Gurukularsystem of education 
was a national one, i.¢., it was recognised by the Government of the time ; (but) 
that the present Government favours a different educational system and is not 
prepared to render “us” any help in respect of “our” system of education ; 
that for the present “our” Government, from whieh we can expect help, 
consists of the Arya community ; but (/i¢. and) that the upper section of this 
community, which possesses a feeling heart, is unwilling, through fear of being 
considered seditious by Government, to venture near the Samaj or render 
help to any of its works. Commenting on the extract the Arjun remarks 
that the words of the Parkash cannot but prejudice those people against 
Government who are not cognisant of the truth. The said paper tells its 
readers in plain language that “ our” Government is not that which now rules 


_ The Parkash newspaper. 
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over India ; but that it consists of the Arya community which gives money for 
the Gurukula. If such ideas continue to be disseminated in the Arya Samaj 
they are likely to lead to dangerous results, which should be patent to all. 
After observing that the remarks of the Parkash about the upper section of the 
Arya community also constitute a charge against Government, the Editor says 
that the paper named is engaged in disseminating in the Arya Samaj not only 
political, but also extremely dangerous and anti-British ideas. Next he regrets 


that none of the authorities of the Samaj should condemn the conduct of the 
journal in question. 


Th ‘tal of India $1. The following is from the Tribune 
ea aaratn es (Lahore), of the 8rd July 1912 :— 


“The continuous surprises in the making of the new capital are not wanting in 
humour but they are not very creditable. At the time of the announcement of the new 
site it was explicitly stated that the final recommendations and plans would not be made 
before the town-planners’ return from England in the winter. It is however now stated 
that they have already drawn up a comprehensive lav out plan of the new capital which 
it is understood has been accepted by the Government. This is a part of the work which 
the town-planners intended to do in winter. They are going back to England by this 
mail. But if the site and the general lay out plan have already been approved by the 
Government, as it appears from the latest announcement, what will be there for the town- 
planners to do in the winter ? We understand that a small Local Government will now 
be created at Delhi and the preparation of projects will be taken in hand. These prepara- 
tions require the guidance of administrative insight and practical economy. One of the 
experts is supposed to be experienced in administrative questions in connection with the 
building of a new city. He should be here to advise in this matter and the other experts 
should be also consulted. It is further stated that the experts are now being ably assisted 
by the officers of the Indian Public Works Department. This is hardly news to any one, 
We recall Lord Hardinge’s desire of adopting the Indian style of architecture in Government 
buildings in the new capital and the recent welcome announcement that Indian architec- 
tural plans for some buildings will be invited. But if the Government leave the entire 
construction in the hands of the Public Works Department there will be little chance of 
complete success of indigenous architecture in Government buildings as desired by the 
Viceroy. The list of these unaccountable inconsistencies however does not end here. The 
useless waste on the temporary works at Delhi has already been justly criticised in the Press 
and it may be recalled that in the recent debate on the Government of India Bill special 
reference was made to it. The works of temporary Delhi have not yet advanced very far 
and much useless expenditure might have been avoided if the temporary constructions 
were made more solid and in the close vicinity of the permanent capital. But now it is 
stated that the quarters in course of construction at Delhi for clerks serving in the Govern- 
ment offices may be permanent buildings in that city of changing sites. When the Secre- 
tariats are built in the new city, it is undestood a light railway will connect the clerks’ 
quarters with their offices. It is aclever idea, but we wonder whether the inventors of 
this scheme have taken into consideration the cost of the maintenance of a light railway, 
The scheme may appear plausible but it will be perfectly preposterous if put into practice. 
Besides the establishment of a light railway it is just possible that other arrangements 
also would have to be made. Municipal and conservancy arrangements should also be 
necessary and these will be separate as there will be at least a distance of 8 miles between 
the clerks’ quarters and the permanent capital. The clerks in the Government offices are 
numerous and they will certainly make a large colony with corresponding requirements. 
The Durbar area has been condemned on account of its being unhealthy. Why should 
the clerks be forced to stay in such a locality? Whatever the new capital may ultimately 
be it is at present the capital of the Kingdom of Topsy-Turvydom. Jay after day we hear 
of new incomprehensible schemes. It has been a series of surprises throughout. We 
wonder what further schemes have the Government or the experts still in view.” 


! 32. The following is from the Panja'ee 
A Press Fanchayst forthe Panisb- (T shore), of the 4th July 1912 :— 


“ We publish elsewhere an open letter addressed by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Dyal 
Singh Man, President of the Council of Regency, Faridkot State, about instituting a Press 
Panchayat in the Punjab. His sentiments are excellent and the offer he makes of standing 
as a hostage to Government for the Pressmen is worthy of appreciation. On the face of it 
such a scheme obviously would be most beneficial, and we wish it could be established with 
aview to bringing about a better understanding between the press critics and those 
criticised. Any attempt that is made to reform the Punjab Press is quite as welcome to 
us as an attempt to reform Government—if not more so. Any corrective and righteous 
influence exercised through a body of the Pressmen themselves on the individual members 
thereof, would be preferable to action under the Press Act, But in the absence of a detailed 
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scheme: it is impossible to say anything about it. The proposed Panchayat may bea just 
and welcome institution, or it may be turned into an organ for stifling public voice. If the 
former, its working should be based upon the recognised principles of Press freedom. 
If those who form it and guide it follow Chapter II of J. S. Mill’s ‘Liberty,’ V62., 
‘ Liberty of Thought and Discussion, we think, no difficulty will be found to work it. 
If, on the other hand, they borrow the ideas of those who pass the Press Act of 1910, 
we must confess, that no journalist worth the name will join it. But we are sure that a 
better understanding between the Pressmen. and the outside world, tncluding the official, 
would lead to excellent results. The journalist with a function will only be too glad to 
avail himself of it. Only the proposers must put aside silken ropes intended to bridle 
and meet the knights of the pen with logie and facts. It must be remembered that even 
the Roman Catholic Church at the time ef the canonization of a saint, listens to a 
Devil’s advocate, because the holiest of men, it appeared, could ‘not be admitted to 
heavenly honours until all that the Devil could say against him is known and weighed.’ 
lf the Punjab journalist is no more than the Devil's advocate, it well becomes official saints 
to listen to him and weigh what he says, instead of shutting him out summarily.” 


C. STEAD, 
SIMLA : | 
ae Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
The 6th July 1912. J Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
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Examined up to 13th July 1912. 


CONTENTS. 


I.—Poritics. 
(a) Foreign= 


1. The Tureo-Italian war (Akhbar-i-’ Am) 
2. Russia and Persia (Muin) 
3. Lord Kitchener’s Rvle in Egypt (Panjubee) 


(b) Home— 


. British rule in India (Muin) vee 
5. Lord Crewe on India (dAkhbar-1-’ Am, Zamindar, 
Paisa Akhbar, Civil & Military News, Jhang 
Sial, Ohserver, Panjabee and Arya Patrika) ... 
The Indian Gold Reserve (Putsa Akhbar) 
. The Public Service Commission (Panjabee) 
. Indians and patriotism (Arya Patrika) 
. Sir Louis Dane’s successor ( Tribune) i 
. Employment of Indian soldiers abroad (Tribune) ... 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
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VI.—KINBE-KILLING. 
Nil. 
V.—Nativg SocretTrzgs aNnD RELIGIous MatrzEss. 


The Sikh scriptures (Jiwan Tat) 
- Muhammad and Dayanand (Jndar) 
. The Arya Samaj (Ditto) 
- The Vedas and revelation (Ditto) 
- The Satyarth Parkash (Ditto) ee 
» Banka Dayal and the recent controverey about the 
sr of the Hindu Conference (J/tndus- 
an 
- The Jhatka question (Loyal Gazette) 
- The Qoran (Arya Musafir) ew 
- Complaint against Christian Missionaries in India 
(Arya Gazette) see 
ndian prisoners and the Salvation Army (Observer) 


- The Shamsi Hindus of Sialkot (Zamindur) 


Page. 


VI.—Lzarstatron, 


22. Sikh demand for separate i } 
“Abibar} parate representation vee pit 


VII.—Genzrat ADMINISTRATION, 
(a) Judicial— 


Nil. 
(b) Police— 


23. An attempt to wreck a train (Tribune) 


(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
Nil, 
(dq) Education— 


24. Industrial State scholarships (Paisa Akhbar 
25. The Muslim University (Millat) 


(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
26. Cotton growing in India (Observer) 


(f) Railways and Communications— 


27. Drinking water at Railway Stati } 
Wane) ay Stations (Munir and 


eet 


(9) Postal matters— 


(h) Miscellaneous— 


4 Po Ai Province (Panjab Advocate) ve 
- Consumption of intoxicants j ‘al 
=n m ae Gazette) ee tae 

- Lhe Afyhan newspaper (Panjab Advocat : 
31, Military Drill Books in Panjabee (Khalen Advo- 


cate) 


32. Salaamophobia (Panjabee) 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 13ra JULY 1912. 


ED © ED EE 


Name. 


ENGLISH. 


DAILY. 


Tribune ees 


TRI-WEEKLY. 
Panjabee ose 
BI-WEEKLY. 
Observer oa 
Punjab Times and Frontier 
News. 
WEEELY, 
Arya Patrika ees 
Harbinger soe 
Khalsa Advocate oé 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu ons 
MONTHLY, 
D.A.-V. College Magazine ... 
Forman Christian College 
Notes.* 
Practical Medicine eae 
Punjab Educational Journal 
Punjab Mission News eee 
Ravi 
Review of Religions 
Science Grounded Religion... 
Teacher as 

URDO, 

DAILY. 
Akhbar-i-’Am ins 
Paisa Akhbar 
Watan eee 


Zamindar ‘ici 


BI-WEEKLY, 


WEEKLY, 
Afghan ose 
Ahl-isHadis _ o- 
Abluwalia Gazette oe 
Al-Moin aes 


Army News ee 


Arorbans Gazette ‘ae 
Arya Gazette ove 


Badar oa 


Labore 


Lahore 


Lahore 


Rawalpindi 


Lahore 
Do. 


Amritsar 


Lahore 


Delhi 
Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 


Lahore 


Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Amritsar 


Peshawar 
Amritsar 
Do. 
Do. 
Ludhiana 
Amritsar 


Lahore 


Locality. 


Kadian (Gurdaspur) 


Dinga (Gujrat) 


ee 
e 
s 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Name of Publisher. 


Bihari Lal pee 


Mul Chand sts 


Nizam-ud-din eee 


J. R. Thapur eee 


Devi Chand one 
Durga Parshad 
Bahadur Singh 


Ishar Das ve 


Saraswati Nath a 


R. B. Mohan Lal 

Revd, Wigram a 

Mr. B. M, Jones a 

Sadr Anjuman Abmadia, 
Qadian. 


Dev Rattan ae 


Kanhaya Singh 


Govind Sahai 

Abdul Aziz eee 
Muhammad Insha Alla ... 
Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, ... 


Abdul Aziz nic 


Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 
Sana-ulla ee. 
Lehna Singh eos 
Mehraj-ud-din eve 
Hira Lal & Co, - 
Labh Sirgh ee 
Bhowani Das 


Muhammad Sadiq 


Circulation. 


1,768 copies, 


2,424 copies. 


1,000 copie~. 
| ee 


650 copies, 
300 
ae 


700 copies. 
250 


99 


800 copies.. 


25 
ee 


630 copies, 
if: eee 


1,970 copies. 


500 copies, 
ie 


1,300 copies. 


550 copies. 


200, 


* Not received during the month, 
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LIST. OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 13TH JULY 1912—coxrTinvep. 


URDU—CONTINUED. 
WEEKLY—continued. 


Bharat 


| Chandhwin Sadi 


Civil and Military News 


+ | Curzon Gazette 


Delhi Gazette* 
Hakim 


Haq Pasand 
H indu® 
Hindustan 
Indar 


Islam* 


| dhang Sial 


Kapurthala Akhbar 
Loyal Gazette 


| Lytton Gazette 


Milap 

Millat*® 

Mister Gazette | 
Munir 

Musalman 

Nor 

Nur Afshan 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 

Punjab Advocate — 
Punjab Samachar 
Rajput Gazette 


ns Wanicipal Gazette and Sada- 


i-Hind.® - 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto ove 
Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... 
Shanti eee 
Sialkot Paper os 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
Tahzib-ul-Niswan 


Victoria Paper 


Locality. 


. | Amritsar. 


. | Jullundor 


Rawal pindi 
Ludhiana 
Delhi. 

Do. 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
.. | Delha oes 


Amritsar | eee 


o Lahore oes 


Do, eee 

Do. 

No. 
Lahore . 
Kapurthala 
Lahore 
Delhi. 
Lyallpar. | 
Lahore 

Do,. 


. | Shang . 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Ludhiana ‘i 


| Lahore. - 
+}, Do. ai 
| Mianyali - a. 
«| Lahore, " 
Do. eee 


| Do, cree Ty 


Bahawalpur 
Rewari 
Amritsar 
Rawalpindi 
Sialkot 
Jhelum 


. | Lahore 


Sialkot 


Name of Publisher, 


Circulation, 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh coo | 


Haji Ahmad 
Saiyid Muhammad _ 


Mirza Hairat 


. | Sajjad Husain 


Yakub Ali 


Kasim Ali 


| Ram Nath 


Hari Lal Sbarma 
Ram Saran Dutt 
Dharm Pal, B.A. 
Abdul Latif 
Prabh Dyal 7 
Hamid Huosain 
Amar Singh 
Bulaki Das 
Jawahar Lal 
Shuja Ulla 


. | Ali Bakbsh 


Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh. 


--- | Sanaculla eee 


Muhammad Yusaf oes 


Revd. Dr. KE. M. Wherry ... | 


Abdul Aziz 

Krishan 

Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal 

Thakur Sukhram Das 


Din Muhammad 


Maulvi Ata Ullah 
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1. — Po.itics. 
(a)— Foreign. 
1, The Akhbar-i--Am (Lahore), of the 29th June 1912, publishes a 


communication headed ‘“ Italy’s dangerous moves.”’ 
The writer—*“ Shaukat” of Meerut—says that the 
European powers are using Italy as a pawn on the political chessboard. 
He scouts the assertion that her capture of some Turkish islands can in no, 
way affect the war in Tripoli. The ‘Lurks have not been able to turn her out 
of their African possession even after six months’ continuous war ; while they 
are in a state of unpreparedness, she can boast of warships; consequently it is 
suicidal on their part to fight her. This was why I[taly’s supporters egved her 
on to invade Tripoli. Since European monarchs commenced the: war, they 
alone can mediate between the combatants, and in any case the Turks are certain 
to prove the losers. 


The Turco-Italian war. 


2. The Muin (Amritsar), of the Ist (received on the 8th) July 1912, 
has a note headed “ A grand meeting of the Calcutta 
Muhammadans,” referring to the meeting, held on 
the 13th ultimo, at which the recent Muscovite doings in Persia were condemned 
and a resolution passed asking Government to permit Indian Muhammadans to 
go as volunteers to those countries ( ? Tripoli and Persia) in which their afflict- 
ed co-religionists sorely needed their help. If, says the Muin, Muhammadans 
all over the country were to unite in asking for such permission from Govern- 
ment, their demand would be granted. In the event, however, of the Government 
of India returning an unfavourable reply to them they should send a powerful 
deputation to Iingland, to Knock at the door of Parliament and petition His 
Majesty the King Emperor. At least the sympathies of “ our ’’ Sovereign and the 
British public will be moved in “our” favour, The writer deplores Meshed 
shrine being trampled under the hoofs of Russian horses and the mosques being 
converted into stables, but it is worse to see Indian Muhammadans content 
themselves with abusing Russians at public meetings for such outrages, or with 
arranging to observe annual mourning, like effeminate and cowardly men. 
They must arise in their might and go to England like a whirlwind, making 
the welkin ring with their cries. Let them see then what will happen. 


Russia and Persia. 


3. The following is from the Panjabee 


ne a ee (Lahore), dated 11th July 1912 :— 


“Mr Wilfred Blunt writes to the Manchester Guardian pointing out some of tha 
aggressive features of Lord Kitchener's overlordship in Eyypt as leading to future troubles. 
He says that progress in Eyypt has been set back and the policy has been lower than the 
one-man rule of Lord Cromer. The Khedieve’s powers have been curtailed and all real 
administrative power has passed back as in Lord Cromar’s time into the Consul General’s 
hands. He further says that Lord Kitchener has assumed powers and privileges intended 
to show that England is the absolute master of Ezypt. We are afraid Mr. Blunt wholly 
ignores the extraordinary circumstances created by the Italo-Turkish War and the activities 
stirred among the militant Islamic populations in neutral lands. Even in India dry bones 
are astir and we think it unfair to condemn Lord Kitchener without also considering the 
Pan-Islamic tendencies and activities. However, this is not the occasion for stirring up 
Moslem opposition and measures ought to be taken to restore contentment to the Egyptian 
populations,” : 


(b)— Home. 


4, The Muin (Amritsar), of the lst (received on the 8th) July 1912, 
meek oc Fue publishes an article headed “ Permanence of British 
ee pare rule in India is necessary—II.” In continuation 
of its previous remarks on the subject—(vide paragraph 3 of Selections 
No, 27), the paper says that, if the revolutionists in India were to raise forces 
strong enough to drive the English from the country, which however they cannot 
do, or, if the present Masters of India were to leave it to its own fate, murder 
and rapine would reign supreme in the land. Next it contends that in the 
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above contingency the sceptre would pass not to Hindus, who are not powerful 
enough to vanquish their enemy, but to the Muhammadans, who would undoubtedly 
be supported by the warlike and sturdy tribesmen, now busily equipping 
themselves with modern arms and gaining experience of warfare by constantl 

raiding into British territory, The Amir, it adds, would also lend them help, 
He.is gradually arming one crore of Afghans, and could easily send 7 or 8 lakhs 
of them to India. It is not, moreover, unlikely that a Jehad might be proclaimed 
in Afghanistan, and that “the revolutionary fire ” might spread even. to Persia 


.and Central Asia. If the Afghans were to obtain India, they would treat 


Indian Musalinans as their equals, but, if China or Japan were to conquer this 
country at the instance of Hindus, the followers of both Islam and Hinduism 
would fare even worse than they do under the British. In conclusion, it calls 
upon the revolutionists to ponder over the results that are likely to follow 
their insane acts, and advises them to vive up their crazy ideas and to become 
loyal and devoted supporters of their present benevolent and kind Government. 


5. The Akhbar-é-’Am (Lahore), of the 29th June 1912, has a leader 
"Clk els i ol headed “ The Administrative Reforms Bills passed.” 
: Adverting to the recent debate in the Lords on the 
Government of India Bill, the paper remarks that the Swarajists need not feel 
impatient at Lord Crewe’s observation on the colonial forin of self-government 
for this country. If England and India, it adds, trust each other, and if Indians 
win the confidence of the English, the best interests of this country will have 
been served. 


Writing under the heading “ Another settled fact,’’ the Zamindar (Lahore), 
of the 30th June 1912, says that it is an ordinary thing with the present ministry 
to go back on its word. After referring to the unsettlement by it of Lord Morley’s 
‘¢ settled fact,’ the paper speaks of Lord Crewe’s recent remarks in the Upper 
Chamber about the impossibility of the colonial form of self-government being ever 
conferred on India. His Lordship, it adds, was perhaps under the impression that, 


just as Muhammadans kept silent over the severe blow dealt to them through 


the reversal of the Partition of Bengal, that noisy collection of revolutionary 
schemers, the enlightened Hindus and the section of the Calcutta Anglo-Indians 
which is displeased with him, would also take no notice of his announcement. 
The hopes bred in Indians by the Government of India’s despatch of August 
last and the Secretary of State’s “ significant silence” (on the subject of pro- 
vincial autonomy) have been dashed to the ground by the remark that India 
could never hope to obtain self-government. After quoting extracts from the 
Tribune, the Amrita Bazar Patrika and the Statesman, taking exception to Lord 
Crewe's words, the Editor remarks that India can remain a British possession 
only if Great Britain regards India as part and parcel of herself, and reposes 
confidence in her ; and the only form, in which this confidence can be shown, is for 
England to permit “ us” to manage “ our ” own affairs under English supervision. 
India cannot for ever remain in her present condition, and, if her children bring 
themselves into line with the English in matters physical, intellectual, moral and 
economic—which they are certain to do one day,—they should no longer be 
kept in their present state of subjection. The time will come when India will 
be a self-governing country under British suzerainty, which will, however, be 
preserved by Muhammadans. 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 1st July 1912, says that since 
the Surat embroglio the final goal of the National Congress has consisted in 
securing the colonial form cf self-government for India. After remarking that 
“ other sections of the population also ’’ approve of this goal, the paper observes 
that Lord Crewe’s words are likely to render the people uneasy and to deal a 
severe blow to the influence which the Congress has gained during the past few 
years owing to its present policy of moderation. | 


The bieil.-aad Military News. (Ludhiana), of the Ist (received on 
the 8th) July 1912; says.that British-statesmen think and rightly so—that India 
is inhabited by different peoples, which apeytlyough feelings.of ‘religioys animosity, 
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always ready to exterminate one another, and that if India were removed from 
under British protection murder and rapine would reign supreme tn the country. 
It adds that Lord Crewe’s words are likely to serve as a wet blanket to the 
supporters of the National Congress, but that these men are not likely to give up 
their ideal of Swaray. | 


The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 4th July 1912, publishes a cartoon, in 


whieh Lord Crewe is seen.dragging the National Congress down a staircase, 
09) 


which leads up to “The sun of Sworaj.’ In the letter-press the paper says 
that it remains to be seen what reply the Congress will make to His Lordship. 


Elsewhere the paper says that Lord Crewe’s speech has dashed to the 
ground the hopes of Indians of attaining Swaraj some day. Are the people 
of this country, it asks, such a worthless lot that they can never expect to secure 
a boon like self-government ? It concedes that they are as yet unfit to manage 
their own affairs, and that they cannot obtain Swaraj unless all classes learn 
to trust one another. There can, nevertheless, be no denying the fact that they 
are not wanting in abilicy, and that, if they remain under British protection for 
some time longer, they will, like the English, become fit to rule themselves. In 
conclusion, it enquires what necessity there was for Lord Crewe to deny 
Swaraj to Indians, when they wish to have it only under British suzerainty. 


The following on the same subject is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 
6th July 1912 :— | 


“The explicit declaration.of the Secretary of State for India that it is impossible to 
grant self-covernmeat to this country. has come as a surprise to a large number of Indian 
politicians, To Mr. Uadabhoy Naoroji belongs the credit of fixing autonomy for India on 
the colonial lines as the goal of the political ambitious of Indians. The ideal has been 
condemned in India. It has been denounced as impossible of attainment by leading states- 
men in England.; But,these facts notwithstanding, it has been cherished by many an 
Indian, who welcomed the 3rd paragraph of the Despatch on Indian Changes as a recognition 
on the part of the Government of India of the practicability of the ideal: The passage held 
forth as the aim of the Government of India the development of local self-government 
‘until at last [udia would consist of a number of administrations, autonomous in all pro- 
vincial affairs, with the Government of India above them all, and possessing powers to 
interfere in case of misgovernment, but ordinarily restricting their functions to matters of 
Imperial concern” The whole paragraph seemed to suggest that Lord Hardinge and his 
colleagues had ultimate self-governmeut for India in their mind whea they prepared the 
famous Despatch. It was taken in this sease by Lord Curzon. A similar meaning was 
attached to it by other politicians. And though Lord Crewe tried to give it a different 
interpretation, the assertion of Mr. Montagu at Cambridge, that the passage in question 
represented the trend of British policy and set forth the aim of British statesmanship in 
India, which was to create a nu uber of autonomous governments under the superintendence 
of the Government of India, appeared to set all controversy at rest. The recent declaration 
of Lord Crewe, however, has revived the discussion and different interpretations are being 
read into the paragraph by different schools of politics. One thing is, however, clear. 
Whatever the real meaning of the Government of India, a majority of British politicians, 
along with the moderate section of Indian politicians, are averse to the Indians entertaining 
the idea of self-government modelled on the lines of British colonies. Lord Morley was 
an able man and a truer Radical than the present Secretary of State. Aud it was Lord 
Morley who emphatically declared that ‘for as long a time as my poor imayination can 
pierce through, for so long a time will the Government of India remain absolute.’ Lord 
Crewe has only followed the lead of * honest John’ in stating that ‘I see no future for India 
on those lines. I think the experiment is one which it is impossible to try.’ The recent 


declaration of the Secretary of State need not have caused so much surprise or disappoint- 
ment. 


“Our politicians have not, however, given sufficient attention to the reason vouch- 
safed by Lord Morley for his explicit repudiation of the ideal. In one of his speeches 
he stated that the present state of things must continue so long as the races inhabiting 
the country have not evolved a political personality. This clearly means that -India 
cannot get self-government so ‘long as the relations between Hindus and Mubhammadans 
do not improve. The spread of education, the enjoyment of common rights and the sub- 
jection to common disabilities, all this was expected to break down the barriers of race 
and creed. But so far from that being the case, a contrary spectacle is to be witnessed. 
The relations between Hindus and Muhammadans, Bengalees and Beharees, are becoming 
bore and more embittered. In some Provinces Hindus who lived on amicable terms 
With their Musalman neighbours now look upon them as foreigners, Ideals of nationality 
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are being evelved which are foreign to Muslim sentiment, which take no consideration of 
Muslim feelings. Urdu, the Lingua #rancu of India, is being substituted for by (sic) Hindi 
in British Provinces and Native States, and even the usually far-seeing politicians like 
the Gaekwar are seen starting Hindi schools in parts of the country where Deonagri is a 
foreign tongue. Histories are being compiled which exalt Hindus at the expense of Muslims 
and dramas prepared pouring ridicule on the chastity of Muslim princesses. Boycott is 
the reply of the Hindus if the Musalmans try to induce their brethren to take to trade 
and commerce. And similar response is returned if they endeavour to propagate their 
religion. It has never been contended that the adequate representation granted to Musal- 
mans on the Legislative Councils has injured Hindu interest. Yet it is this adequate 
representation, that is made a cause for complaint. It has never been claimed that cow- 
killing is one of the causes of Hindu-Muhammaidan differences. Yet attacks are now made 
on the Musalmans if they slaughter cows even in private. It is known that Indian 
Musalmans take a deep interest in the affairs of Persia and Turkey. But rejoicings are 
openly expressed if any attempt 1s made to rob these Muslim States of their integrity 
and independence or of their territories, and no hesitation manifested in declaring that 
Hindu-Muhammadan union will come about only in the event of the utter humiliation of 
the Musalmans at home and abroad. There are, it is true, some far-seeing statesmen in our 
midst who are above these differences, who would like the establishment of better relations 
between the two great communities in India. But their voices are like the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. Their views may be acclaimed, but they are not acted upon. 
The tension between the two communities is increasing and giving cause for sorrow to the 
well-wishers of the courtry in almost every Province. 


“ But it is on the establishment of federation between Hindus and Muhammadans 
that the ultimate good of India depends. Self-government is a vain dream unless this 
consummation is realised. The energies of our politicians, therefore, should be directed 
to this ideal. Autonomy may bea goal impossible of attainment. But when the relations 
between Hindus and Muhammadans are brotherly, there is every hope of increased adminis- 
trative powers being granted to this country. Let union between Hindus and Muhan- 
madans, therefore, be the goal of our political ambitions for the present as well as the 
future.” 


The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 6th July 1912 :— 


“ Lord Crewe’s repudiation of any promise of self-governing powers to Indians on 
the colonial model would not have evoked the intense feeling in India it has now done had 
His Lordship not been so positive in his statement for all times to come. He might have 
contented himself by saying that India is not qualified for any representative or self-govern- 
ing powers for the preseut and that unless the people show by their capacity and fitness 
that they can maintain a purely representative form of Government, the question cannot 
be raised. The Government have, however, committed themselves to a policy of provincial 
decentralisation with almost autonomous powers under the present constitution. Surely 
even Lord Crewe cannot maintain that the policy of the Government is to convert provincial 
rulers under this system into so many Nawabs of the Great Mogul. But who wanted 
Lord Crewe to solve the political problems of the people of India ‘for the future’? 
The question certainly was not relevant. What Lord Curzon wanted to know was whether 
the Government had committed themselves to the grant of self-government with autonomy. 

That arose from the present policy of the Government and has a practical bearing. It is a 
question of the distant future about which no statesman need trouble himself much. That 
Lord Crewe could not see any future for India for self-government on colonial lines has 
therefore given offence to India and it is worth while to examine if there is any positive 


defect in Indian character or disqualification which impedes progress on the most accepted 
and progressive lines, ” 


- The following is from the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 6th July 
1 _— 


“From the giddying heights of the Hopeland to which the people had been helped 
on to mount by the King Emperor’s blessed hands, there has been a terrible-knock down 


and that too at the hands of His Majesty’s own Secretary’ of State. Whata speedy turn 
of the wheel! | 


“ But what is a knock-down to one set of people will prove a pick-me-up to another 
set. The malcontents had been put to bed with lullabies of enlarged council representations 
and were transported in dreams to the Lotuseland of Colonial self-government. The 


opiate of hope conveyed in the King Emperor's messages had left them limp and nerveless 
with the after effects of intoxication. 


“ Lord Crewe has most inopportunely come in with his whipping pronouncements to 
wake them up from their slumbers, Tilak and Aravinda with their supposed doctrines of 
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self-government without the flag are rotting in oblivion. Surenderanath and Gokhale 
with their homilies of self-government within the flag will fare no better. The Secretary 
of State has knocked the bottom out of the political propaganda of the Congress and its 
apostles. ‘Onward ho!’, prompts he from behind the wings, ‘once more with agitation 
and fermentation!’ What a powerful pick-me-up the sleeping dogs have been served 
with again ! 


“ Denuded of all adornments the plain meaning of ‘Lord Crewe’s pronouncements 
is that ye 300 millions of human beings throbbing and pulsating with hopes and aspirations 
of citizenship of the British Empire as you are, ye shall never get it. British subjection 
without the honour and privileges of British subjects shall be your lot for ever ’! 


“Those of us that have been doing our level best.to allay the unrest of the past, 
that have been mediating between the Government and the people, that have been bringing 
about good understanding, peace, and content in the land by our endeavours in good faith, 
we have been given notice to quit, to hide our faces from our people for fear of being 
disgraced, and to leave the field to ‘our betters’ the exit, secret agitators. to the dark 
frowning discontented man. 


“The troubled waters of mistrust are once more rising high in the people’s heart. 
All the good effects of the King Emperor’s visit, his darshan and sharvan are being annulled 
at a stroke. 


“At such a crisis we appeal to His Majesty directly to wipe off the evil effects 
of the Secretary of State’s words by one definite practical step in the contrary direction. 
A stitch in time will save nine. Our appeal is to Lord Hardinge also whose good heart 
and good intention the people have entire faith to come to the rescue by one more of 
his daring strokes of geuius that the people may have heart again. 


“We of the Punjab also appeal to Sir Louis Dane to intercede on behalf of his 
people and urge a positive remedy for the wounded feelings of his faithful subjects.” 


6. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 29th June 1912, publishes a 
note headed “The Treasury of the Secretary of 
State for India.” Referring to an article recent] 
published in the British Empire Review on the above subject, it says that the 
said treasury contained £1,853,995 188. 3d. (excluding £11,600,000 on account 
of the value of the Indian gold reserve) on the 8th March last. After remarking 
that all this Indian money has been lent in London at the low rate of interest of 
about Rs. 24 per cent. and that the names of the borrowers have been kept secret, it 
complains that the proceeding is assuredly open to objection, seeing that Rs. 4 per 
cent. per annum can easily be realised in India. It does not, besides, become the 
Secretary of State to engage in money-lending and to keep the mone 
out of India for the special benefit of London bankers, when Indian traders 
and mill-owners are better entitled to profit themselves by the money and can 
also pay a higher rate of interest. It, therefore, appears advisable that the 
Secretary of State should allow a considerable portion of the gold reserve to 
remain in India, so that Indian traders (also) may derive benefit from it. 


The Indian gold reserve. 


7. The following is -from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), dated 11th July 1912:— 


The Public Service Commission. 


“ Our Simla correspondent informed us on Tuesday of the possibility of an official 
announcement on the proposed Public Service Commission in the course of this month. 
He also stated that according to private advices received by the last mail the appointment 
of Sir K.G. Gupta and the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale as members of the Commission might be 
looked forward to. The Simla correspondent of the Hindu (Madras) adds to thelist the 
names of Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea and the Hon'ble Justice Sir Sakaran Nair. Among 
Muhammadans, he thinks: Mr. Ebrahim Rahimatoollah and Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque ‘ ought 
to meet the requirements of the Commission.’ These are, of course, mere suggestions, 
but even as such they seem to be defective in essential respects. A Royal Commission 
ought to be fully representative in character; and one of its objects should be tu ascertain 
the peculiar wants and difficulties of the non-regulation Provinces. As an instance in 
See we are entitled to ask whether the Punjab is ever to continue as a non-regulation 

rovince and whether the claims of its progressive communities should continue to be 
subordinated to the primitive requirements of an agglomeration of unprogressive 
tribes pouring into it from across the border. There is no knowing whether the Punjab 
will in any way be represented on the Commission, There does not seem to be any 
disposition among the men iu authority to consult the wishes of the leaders of this 
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Province. The Aitchison Commission of 1886-87 was composed of fourteen members, 
exclusive of the President and the Secretary. Of these four were Hindus and two Muham- 
madans. The Hon’ble Mr. Romesh Chander Mitter represented Bengal, the Raja of Binga 
represented Oudh, and Messrs. Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar and Krishnaji Lukshman 
Nulkar the Southern and Western Presidencies. There was ‘no Indian to represent the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces. We hope that blunder would not be repeated on the 
present occasion. As a result of past neglect the Hindus representing the intelligence, 
wealth, and enterprise of this Province are now subject to innumerable disabilities. A 
repetition of that blunder on the present occasion will create a sense of despair in the 
progressive sections of the community. We do not overlook the fact that the commission 
should not become unweildy; but there are matters of Provincial interest and Provincial im- 
portance which can be ascertained only by those belonging to this Province. If it is not possi- 
ble to appoint an Indian to represent this Province as permanent member of the commission, 
we venture to suggest for the consideration of the Government the desirability of appointing 
two members on the commission when it visits this Province for enquiry. Men of experience 
and knowledge like Sir P. C. Chatterji andDiwan Narendra Nath can throw a flood of 
light on the departmental vagaries of this Province. We hope the matter will receive the 
earnest consideration of the Government of India.” | 


Indians and patriotism. 


8. The following is from the Arya Patrika 
(Lahore), of the 6th July 1912 :— | 


“The separatist tendency in the Indian nature is a matter of national complaint and 
the source of despair to all patriots. Disintegration rather than combination seems to be 
the genius of the race. But nowhere it is more in evidence than in the Punjab. One would 
suspect the Punjabis were never a homogeneous people. That perhaps the ever-recurring 
inroads from Central Asia hardly allowed them to solidarise into one race. But the closing 
of the passes by the British Government would seem to have had the effect of insulating 
Punjab from the Asiatic continent and making the Punjabis evoke susceptibilities of true 
patriotism and a feeling of racial oneness at last. However the momentum of fighting of 
sect against sect, community against community. party against party, clique against clique, 
aud of each against the other—is not over yet ; and perhaps it will take several decades of 
education, self-searching and discipline to cool it d own, and for Punjab to attain the norma] 
temperature of nationality with other races of India. 


“Yet there are men inthe soil of Punjab who are sincere in their wishes for 
patriotic actions and patriotic discipline, and their number is growing. We should like to 
draw their attention to one point round which they must rally if they are ever to achieve 
any success in nation-formation. Itis to the co-ordination of their personal wills to the 
wills of others. 


“Tt goes against the grain of most Punjabis to surrender their own wills to the wills 
of other individuals, parties, communities or sects. Hence we constantly witness in Punjab 
the unseemly sight of each striving to rise at the expense of others, of men of the same 
party defaming each other, people of the same sect forming into newer and newer factions, 
representatives of the same people vilifying one another and thereby making failures of 
institutions, societies and religious or political bodies.” 


% $ e ® % % 


9, The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 7th July 1912 :— 


* s Pa ’ 7 * * 


Sir Louis Dane’s successor. 


| “ Whilst on this point we should like to make it clear to His Excellency the Viceroy 
that if public opinion among the people had any voice in nominating a successor to Sir 
Louis Dane, the choice of the Province would fall on Mr. E. D. Maclagan who is popular 
and whose selection would be acclaimed with as much pleasure in all Indian circles as has 
been that of Sir James Meston in the United Provinces.” 


a Ee Eee | 10. The following is from the Tribune 
aun oyment of Indian soldiers (Lahore), of the 6th July i919 :-— 


“Tt is reported that Lord Kitchener has asked for an increase in the British garrison 
in Egypt. If British soldiers are not available the choice falls on Indian troops. Unless 
the political situation in Egypt and the Mediterranean changes, it is almost sure that Lord 
Kitchener will insist upon increasing the defensive forces of Egypt and the chances are that 
India will-be called upon to meet the demand for more men in the army. The Indian 
Army has been called upon in the past to make up the deficiency in the defensive forces 
of Egypt and this was strongly resented in India, But the reason of the resentment has 
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now disappeared. and there is no objection to the employment of Indian troops out of India. 
Formerly whenever Indian troops were sent out they: were supposed to be employed to 
safeguard the interests of India and the Indian exchequer had to pay for their upkeep. 
But since the outcry in India after the last Egyptian campaign it has been decided that 
the charges for regiments despatched abroad for Imperial purposes should be borne by the 
Imperial Government. Mr. Gokhale has repeatedly pointed out that if the Government of 
India can temporarily spare a number of Indian troops or lend them for a certain purpose 
out of India they might be very justly altogether dispensed with. This argument has 
remained unanswerable.” 


V —NATIVE SOCIETIES AND Reticious MATTERS. 


11. The Jiwan Tat (Lahore), of the 30th June 1912, has a letter 

is tke citi headed “Examination of the Granth and Janam 

igi Sakhé of Sikhs.’ The writer makes quotations to 

show that, according to the teaching of the Granth, it is God who makes people 

take to evil ways and that He disregards the dictates of justice. He also cites 

verses from the scripture named to contend that its teachings go against one 

another, and that they promise salvation and several other blessings to man in 

return only for reciting the name of God, which he says, makes Him out to be 

avery unjust being. In conclusion, the writer asks what useful purpose it can 
serve to recite teachings which clash with truth. 


12. The Indar (Lahore), of the 28th June (received on the 5th July) 
ne eae | eee 1912, has a note headed ‘* Muhammad’s household 
ee ee life and Swami Dayanand’s Sanyasa.” Dayanandis, 
it says, contend that the Swami was superior to the Prophet, seeing that, while 


the latter was a married man, the former led a life of celibacy. In the paper’s — 


opinion, however, Muhammad’s household life has proved more useful for the 
world than Dayanand’s Sanyasa. It was owing to the founder of the Arya 
Samaj having been a Sanyasi that he taught a doctrine like that of niyog. He 
was, therefore, inferior to Muhammad. 


13. The Indar (Lahore), of the 28th June (received on the 5th July) 
1912, publishes an article headed ‘‘ Will not our 
Dayanandi brothers come to their senses even 
now?” The paper says that it has for a long time past been warning Daya- 
nandis not to offend (the followers of) other religions. The authorities also, it 
adds, have now begun to take most serious notice of the above conduct of the 
followers of Dayanand. The Magistrate of Pilibhit (United Provinces) recently 
bound down the office bearers of the local Arya Samaj to keep the peace for 
some such fault on their part. Again, the authorities concerned have prohibited 
Dayanandis from delivering lectures at Patna; while, according to the Musafar 
(Agra), they are said to have been similarly treated in the Bharatpur State. 
After contending that Dayanandis must have been to blame in all these cases, 
the paper says that they are in the habit of mercilessly attacking the founders 
of other religions, and that this spirit has been bred in them by the existing 
Satyarth Parkash. Next it opines that, so long as this mischievous book is not 
disowned by them or proscribed by Government, there can be no peace in “ the 
religious world of Upper India.” Continuing, it says that Dayanandis are 
reported to be in trouble even in the Dholpore State, and that they must have 
committed some fault there also. Proceeding, it refers to the Arjwn’s remarks 
against the Parkash, and goes on to say that Dayanandis have now openly 
stepped into the arena of dangerous politics. 


14, The Indar (Lahore), of the 28th June (received on the 5th July) 
a 1912, publishes an article headed “The Vedas and 
revelation.” In continuation of its previous remarks 

on the subject (vide paragraph 20 of Selections No, 25), the Editor observes 
that, if the Dayanandis’. conception of revelation were accepted as true, God 
would be reduced to the position of a frog of the rainy season. He denies the 
existence of the God believed in by them, and says that the parrot, the maina, 
the harmonium, the stones of a flour mill, and the creaking of his shoes are 


The Arya Samaj. 
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‘preferable to such a God. Next. he endeavours to refute the arguments advanced 
‘by Arya Samajists in support of their‘theory of revelation, atid proves ‘that God 
speaks to His sons even now. He further remarks that it is foolish and blas- 
 phemous to believe.that all the mantras in the existing .Vedas were revealed 
by God, seeing that: some of them “ proceed from mean feelings and low things,” 
while not a few come from goats, sheep, camels, cows, &c., although he certainly 
‘believes the remainder to have been revealed by God. 


Elsewhere the Editor states that the Arjun has challenged him to a 
discussion on the subject of the Vedas and revelation. Will the Editor of that 
paper say then, he asks, whether one should believe in a God who is stricken 


‘dumb, and goes to sleep or expires after having spoken once (Aryas contend that 
‘God revealed the Vedas in the beginning of the world and that no revelations 
‘have been received from Him since)? Does he accept the stupid Arva concep- 


tion of revelation and can he say whether the Rishis, to whom the -Vedas were 
revealed, possessed any sort of knowledge before that event, or whether they 
could, like animals, only eat, drink and bleat ? 


15. The Jndar (Lahore), of the 28th June (received on the 5th July) 

' - 3912, has a paragraph headed “The existing 
Satyarth Parkash in the Government court.” After 
reiterating his charges against the Satyarth Parkash now in circulation, the 
Editor: states that, according’ to report, Dayanandis have decided ‘to institute a 
case against him. The prosecution, he adds, will afford Government an oppor- 
tunity to decide whether or not the existing Satyarth Parkash . deserves 
to be confiscated under the Press Act. ...After.remarking that-one : Mulkammadan, 
one Christian, and one Sikh. Batrister shonld conduct. the case; (on ‘behalf. of the 
defence),, he. contends: that. the book. in q@estion. deserves ‘proscription, séeing 
that it contains dangereusly offerisive remarks about the founders of (non- Vedic) 
religions and passes unlawful criticism on the British Government. 


The Satyarth Parkash. — 


Elsewhere the same paper has a note headed ‘“ The author of the existing 
Satyarth Parkash was a liar.”. The paper says that recently-it published a few 
lines about the author having been a hypocrite. After remarking that it now 
wishes. to prove that he. was also a liar, it quotes an extract from the Satyarth 
Parkash now in circulation.. The quotation is to the effect that the English 
allow shoes made in their own country to be taken into offices and courts ; 
that the permission does not extend to Indian-made shoes ; and that this 
should be sufficient to show that they place a higher value on shoes made 
in their own land than on the inhabitants of foreign countries. Commenting 
on the same, the paper says that it leaves no room for doubt that the words 
could have heen penned, not by a. religious man, but by a politician and a liar. 
He has unjustly accused the English of respecting the people of this country 
even less than their shoes. On the contrary, adds the paper, Swami Dayanand 
has praised British rule in his Satyarth Parkash published in 1875. 


16. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 28th June 1912, publishes an article 
ee a from Dina Nath’s pen headed “It is equally hard 
M2 Bi Repo fon for me to speak or to hold my tongue.” The 
Hindu Conference.’ SS~SCW8Viter begins by deploring the recent controversy 

 aueaasiamaaehe _ about the presidency of the next session of the Pan- 
jab Hindu Conference. Next he says that only an ill-informed, mean-minded or 
evil-intentioned person can charge Lala Lajpat Rai with misappropriation of 
public money. After remarking that the Lala has given thousands of rupees for 
works for’the public good ont of his earnings, he states that Pandit ‘Rambhaj Dat 
may be relied upon to refund to: the public Rs. 163 (not abgut Rs. 3,000, as his 
critics say) On-account, of the value of the postage stamps received by him in 
respect of the issue of the : Hindustan, which was to have consisted of one lakh‘of 
copies.:-.As to.the accusations preferred against’ Lala’ Jaswant Rai, Dina Nath 
can assert from. personal. knowledge: that there is- not an-iota~of truth 
in them. ‘The Lala received about Rs. 5,000-in aid of the Panjabee 
Defence Fund, and he not only spent every pie of it on persons accused 
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of political offences, but also himself subscribed nearly Rs. 2,500 towards 
the fund. Again, his net earnings from the Panjabee amounted to 
Rs. 25,000, and this amount he set apart for the benefit of the public by 
means of a document which was drawn up after consultation with Dina Nath, 
and is now lying sealed with a Hindu barrister. The trust is administered by a 
committee composed of two lawyers and an Aryagraduate. After stating that the 
interest from it has been used for the public benefit for the last two years, the 
writer goes on to say that the Elitor of the Jhang Sial has been pouring “ the 
oil of mischief and falsehood on the fire of the controversy’ in order to 
win fame and prosperity. He holds Dina Nath_ responsible for the articles which 
have appeared in the Hindustan, on the controversy referred to, although the 
latter was not in (editorial) charge of the paper at the time of their public- 
ation. His sole offence is that his is a successful and widely-circulated paper, and 
it was for this offence that Banka Dyal girt up his loins to abuse and 


defame him and to try to injure the Hindustan, with the further object perhaps 


of securing a few hundred more subscribers for his own paper. Dina Nath 
explains that if he had kept silent over this there might have been misunder- 
standing (? about him), and injury would have been inflicted on the Hindustan, 
which is “a useful force for the Hindu community.” He has, therefore, been 
compelled to make known to the Hindu public the unpleasant truth that Banka 
Dyal is a most dishonest, mean, hypocritical, lying, immoral, and treacherous 
person. Five years ago, he adds, this man started a fund in aid of Pindi Das 
and succeeded in collecting over Rs. 390, which, with interest ani compound- 
interest, should now swell to about Rs. 600. Banka Dyal says that, of 
this amount, a sum of Rs. 100 was subscribed by him towards the Arabindo 
Ghosh Defence Fund. He had no right to spend any part of the col- 
iections. in this way, and, to make matters worse, he alleges the receipt for 
the remittance has been mislaid, nor can he say whether he remitted the 


money by post or through some bank. As to the balance, he states that 


he is in debt and will pay it (to Pindi Das) when he can afford to do 
so. When asked why he did not deposit the collections in some bank and 
what right he had to put them to his own private use, he can only hold 
his tongue. Thies incident alone should suffice to prove him to be a mean, 
dishonest, and deceitful man; but it does not stand by itself. Last year he 


ordered some (printing) stones, etc., from “ Master” Atma Ram, Proprietor of 


the Sewak Steam Press, (Lahore), The articles were despatched to him by rail, 
while the railway receipt was sent by value-payable post. He, however, refused 
to take delivery of the receipt, but got the stones, etc., from the railway 
station by executing an idemnity bond. ‘The Master” went to the writer and 
Mahashai Krishan (Editor of the Parkash) and told of his intention to prosecute 
Banka Dyal for cheating. They, however, prevented him from launching the 
prvenpage and a few days later he received a promise from Banka Dyal at 

ahore in the presence of certain respectable persons to be paid his dues at an early 
date. After remarking that the promise has not been redeemed up to the present, 
Dina Nath observes that it would be untrue to suppose that Banka Dyal is with- 
out funds and is, therefore, compelled to withhold payment. He has recently 
furnished a security of Rs. 2,000 and invested another three or four thousand in 
(printing) machines, an engine, etc. The fact of the matter is that his intentions 
are not honest, and that his “religion” consists in unfairly pocketing other 
on gh money. Here is another incident to bring out this érat¢ in his character. 

hen he was called upon last year to deposit a security of Rs. 1,000 Maulvi 
Zaffar Ali, Editor of the Zamindar, remitted to him Rs. 5 in aid of the Jhang 
Sial Security Fund. The Maulvi (also) wrote (in his paper) that Banka Dyal 
was a foul-mouthed man, and that he had remitted Rs. 5 to the latter to help in 
keeping alive the foul-mouthed Jhang Sial. Banka Dyal had the meanness to 
accept the remittance, and to write (in his paper) that he would help the 
Zamindar with double the amount in return. He did not, however,. subscribe 
even a pie towards the Zamindar Security Fund. His conduct in having 
accepted the above: remittance meant that he admitted himself to be a 
foul-mouthed journalist, but did not like to lose a sum of Rs. 5. He proved the 
truth of the adage “ Shoe-beat me on the head, but give me (my) bread.” Can 
there be a more mean and degraded person than the Editor of the Jhang Sial ? 
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Dina Nath further remarks that it is natural in Banka Dyal to hate morality and 
love obscenity. In support of this assertion he refers to the article which the 
latter recently published to attack the chastity of the Hindu women of the 
Punjab, as also to the Jhang Sial’s last Holi number, which, he says, was a 
sink of filth and from which he quotes several obscene lines. He, can, he adds, 
assert without fear of contradiction that in this respect Banka Dyal “is, in the 
journalist world, Satan in human form.” Proceeding, he says that if Banka Dyal 
were to turn against Lala Lajpat Kai, Pandit Rambhaj Dat, Babu Ganga Parshad 
Varma, or any other political worker, it would be an ordinary thing for him to 
make false reports to Government about the object of his displeasure, and so. to 
prefer unfounded charges against such a one as to make Government look upon 
him.asa rebel and grind him in its “powerful administrative mill.” Only a 
traitor of the first water can devise such a horrible plan, but this is the easiest 
thing for Banka Dyalto do. He has used “this very disgusting weapon” 
against the very writer of this article, and has played the rdle of an honorary 
detective in the columns of the Jhang Sial in order to assure Government that 
the Hindustan isa seditious paper; that its large circulation is due to the 
publication by it in the past of seditious articles ; that these writings were from 
the pens of Sufi Amba Parshad and Mr. Zia-ul-Haq ; and that the friendship 
between the Sufi and Dina Nath was due solely to both being men of seditious 
ideas. He has undoubtedly preferred the charges to induce Government to use 
its great might to crush the writer; but there is absolutely no truth in the 


statement that ‘‘I ” published any seditious articles in the Hindustan in 1907, t'e 


~ of which Banka Dyal has spoken. Nay, both (Sir William) Clarke and Sir 
. C. Chatterji wrote in their judgments in the case instituted against “me” ‘in 


‘1907 that the Hindustan had always kept itself within the bounds of ‘law. Can, 
then, there be any doubt even now that Banka Dyal is a traitor and a liar, 
‘an enemy of the country and the nation, and an extremely degraded man? 


The writer has done his duty in exposing the man in his true character, and it is 
now for the public to treat him as it treated Pandit Gopi Nath (of the Akhéar-i- 
*Am) on having realised his (true) moral worth. , 


17. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 30th June (received on the 8th 
whet : July) 1912, has a note headed “ Duty of Hindu news- 
jhatka question. Lae ‘6 
papers in regard to the jhatka question.” It com- 
plains that the jhatka shop in Hoshiarpur was recently closed by the Deputy 
Commissioner at the instance of some bigoted Muhammadans, and that he has 
allowed the shop to be re-opened only on conditions which are almost im- 
possible. Jha‘ka shops have been closed in several other places also, and all 
sorts of restrictions are being imposed at Jhelum, MHafizabad, Dinanagar, 
Gurdaspur, &c., on the sale of jhatka meat. It considers it preposterous that 
the killing of goats by Musalmans should not offend Hindus and Sikhs, but 
that the killing of goats by Sikhs should be used by the Prophet's followers to 
mislead the authorities into forbidding jhatka on the grounds that injury is 
caused to Muhammadan feelings. Why should Government, it asks, prevent 
Sikhs and Hindus and not Muhammadans from eating flesh, and why should 
Sikhs be forbidden to kill goats, although Musalmans have general permission to 
doso? It is the duty of all “our” Sikh and Hindu contemporaries to invite 
Government’s attention to the matter. ‘“ We” feel convinced that if Musalmans 
succeed in having the sale of jhatka meat stopped, they will be so puffed up 
with the idea of their political importance, that assuredly they will make other 
and similar demands likely injuriously to affect the religious liberty of non-Muslim 
communities, te 


18. The Arya Musafir (Jullundur), for June (received on the 9th July) 

Sin teee 1912, publishes an article headed ‘“ A question to 
Mubammadan | Ulemas.” In continuation of his 

peerions remarks on the subject of the Quran (vide paragraph 15 of Selections 
No. 24), the Editor says that the more he studies the scripture the more con- 
vinced he is becoming that it cannot satisfy the mind of any sensible person. It 
contains verses, he adds, which not only contradict one another, but also prevent 
the reader from feeling any respect for it or the Prophet. He quotes a vers¢ 
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in which the founder of Islam was forbidden to marry more wives than he already 
had. After remarking that Muhammad took more wives unto himself subsequent 
to the revelation of this verse, the Editor asks why he disobeyed God, and he calls 
upon Muslim Ulemas to answer the question. , 


19. . The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 27th June (received on the 5th 
July) 1912, has a note headed “ Another Hindu 
girl in the clutches of Christians.” The cases, it 
says, of Hindu and Muslim boys and girls being 
decoyed away by Christian Missionaries eg 4 on the increase. The cases 
st Benares, it adds, in which a Muhammadan anda Hindu girl are concerned, 
must still be fresh in the minds of its readérs, A similar case ‘has now ‘been 
reported from Lucknow, the story being tothe effect that (some) Missionaries 
at Bachhrawan have decoyed away the minor ‘daughter-in-law of one Kali Din 
of Etawah (United Provinces), The Government of India prides itself on 
regarding all religions with the same eye; but some people ask with surprise 
why Christian Missionaries alone should venture to treat Hindu and Muham- 
madan boys and girls in this way ? It is noteworthy, too, it adds, that it is girls” 
that are generally decoyed away. : aa 


Complaint against Christian Mis- 
sionaries in India. 


—— | 20. The following is from the Observ 
a. etian — (Lahore), of the 10th July 1912 :— 


“A committee appointed by the Punjab Government, consisting of the Inspector- 
Goneral of Jails, the Revenue Secretary, and Commissioner Booth-Tucker of the Salvation 
Army, is stated to have recommended that juvenile prisoners, should they be willing to 
live in the Salvation Army colony on the Lahore Jail Roads, should be released on certain 
conditions, and allowed to reside there. Prisoners‘ will obviously prefer living in comfort 
and greater liberty to imprisonment and there is every probability tuat most of them will 
‘elect. to reside with the Salvation Army. The institution is, however, a proselytising 
society and will try to convert the prisoners under its protection to Christianity. We 
know that it has done much for the criminal tribes in this Province. We admit further 
that it is tosome extent helping the industrial regeneration of the country. We further 
confess that Hindus and Muhammadans have no societies of their own for’ reclaim- 
ing criminals. But making over juvenile criminals to the Salvation Army will be 
practically ‘similar to making over starving children to Christian. Missionaries during a 
famine. Prisoners brought under the influence of the Salvation Army are likely to 
renounce their ancestral religion in favour of Christianity. But as the Punjab Government 
must be well aware of the fact, the people of this country value religion above everything 
else, and will not regard the recommendation with favour. We, therefore, appeal to the 
Local Government not to accept the recommendation or at least to defer its carrying out 
ye podica nc and Muhammadans have established societies of their owa for the retlamation 
of criminals.” | 


21. The Zamindar Canary of - 2nd J we 301, publishes an article 

— headed “The wave of religious intolerance in 

pe Senne tan oF Saeed, Sialkot,” referring to the hee boycott by the 
Sialkot Hindus of the local Shamsi Jhiwars on account of one of these burying 
his wife’s dead body. The paper deprecates the conduct of educated Hindus— 
vakils and others—in taking part in the boycott, and hopes that the Deputy 
Commissioner will call upon them to explain what right they have to boycott 
a section of His Majesty’s subjects. It appeals to the Muhammadans of 
Sialkot to abstain from retaliating and to extend their sympathy to the 
Shamsis referred to, so thatthe Hindu boycott may not lower the spirits of 
the latter. In conclusion, it reports that powerful speeches in favour of the 
oppressed Jhiwars were made on the 18th, 19th and 20th ultimo by Munshi 
sang Ghani, Maulvi Ghulam Muhammad, and Agha Muhammad Safdar 

an. ee 


VI.— LEGISLATION. 


22. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 3rd July 1912, has a note headed 

. _ & Sikh demand for separate representation.” With 
a for separate re- regard to the recent resolution of the Singh Sabha 
of Rawalpindi on this subject, the Editor observes 

hat it does not deserve a moment's consideration from any officer of 
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Government. Sikhs do not form even one-sixth of the population of the Punjab, 
‘and they are still less numerous in other provinces, It is impossible to understand 
‘on what grounds they ask for a third of the non-official seats on the District 


and Municipal Boards and for four and three seats on the Punjab and Supreme 
Legislative Councils respectively. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(6)— Police. 


23. The following is from the Tribune 
ee (Lahore), of the 9th July 1912 :— 


“A story is going round that an attempt, which was fortunately discovered and 
frustrated in time, was made to wreck a special train by which Lord Carmichael was to 


‘travel down from Darjeeling. This story should be accepted with the greatest caution and 
-it is some relief that the C. I. D. are not attempting to magnify it into a political or 


anarchist conspiracy. No infernal machine or bomb was discovered and the sleepers found 
lying across the rails might have been left by some mischievous persons or careless coolies. 
It must be remembered that there is nothing like a bitter or violent unrest in Bengal at 
present. No instances have lately happened of political crime or dacoity. The removal 
of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi has been acquiesced in by the majority of the Bengal 
leaders and the opposition has been confined to European merchants. Lord Carmichael’s 


_personal popularity is assured and he is everywhere spoken of in terns of warm praise. 


It would be the height of unwisdom to spread a scare of anarchist conspiracies without 


sufficient foundation.” 


(d)—Education. 


24. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 3rd July 1912, has a note headed 
Fintiastelel Blate ecole “ New industrial scholarships.” The paper complains 
— pele tue that not one of the ten industrial scholarships 


recently granted by the Government of India has fallen toa Muhammadan. While 
'‘ Muhammadans have been kept out of their dues, two scholarships have gone to 
‘Christians, who are very few in number. Moreover the scholarships have not 
‘been used to enable the holders to acquire a higher education in respect of the 
various industries. No less than a half of them has been awarded for Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, a practice which cannot be commended. 


25. The Millat (Lahore), of the 28th June 1912, says that it is 

Th ee rumoured that the Government of India has made 
e Muslim Univ ersity. e,°e « € e 6°36 

the conditions regarding its supervision over the 


‘proposed Muslim University more stringent. This is due, in the writer's 


Opinion, to the conduct of those who were foolish enough to oppose the proposal 


that His Excellency the Viceroy should be the Chancellor of the Uni- 


versity. Next it regrets that some Muslim jornalists have begun to oppose 


Government, in season and out of season, through sordid motives. It 
would not surprise any one, the paper opines, if their writings were to 


make the authorities believe that Muhammadans also can be incited into hostility 


towards Government. It, therefore, considers it desirable that the thoughtful 
. members of the Muslim community should hold meetings all over the country, 
to tell their ignorant co-religionists that Government is solicitous for their well- 
being, and that the closer it is associated with Islamic movements the better it 
will be for Muhammadans. They should also assure Government that the 


Prophet’s followers repose the fullest trust in it. 
(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


26.. The following is from the Odserver 


Cotton growing in India. (Lahore), of the 6th July 1912 :— 


“ Lord Crewe has done well to give a plain’ answer to the representations | of the 


: cotton merchants, These gentlemen are shocked if. India imposes a revenue duty on 
' Mmported catton goods and insist in the name of free trade that a similar countervailing 
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duty should be levied on cotton goods manufactured in Indian mills. But. they forget 


their free trade. principles when the growing of cotton for English mills comes in, and 


not only do not: hesitate to press for subsidies for the purpose but go so far as to ‘advocate 
compulsion for the growth of cotton in the canal colonies. As the Secretary of State 
_ pointed out, the animal-breeding conditions imposed on some colonists in India are also 
to the advantage of the colonists themselves, for they can always dispose of their horses 
and camels at advantageous terms ; but if there is a eaies American harvest, the prices 
of Indian cotton will go down to an appreciable extent.. Thus while the market for the 
animals is assured by the Indian Government in view of its military needs, the same 
cannut be said of the cotton market, which is affected by world factors. The argument 
is unanswerable, but it would be vain to expect the International Cotton Committee 
to give up its objects simply because its case is neither strong nor righteous. We must, 
therefore, be prepared for a repetition of similar representations in the near future.” 


(f)—Ratlways and Communications. 


27. The Munir (Jhang), of the Ist (received on the 8th) July 1912, 

publishes a letter headed “Scarcity of water at 

; ee The writer complains that third class passengers, 

especially women and children, have to suffer greatly in the hot weather for want 

of drinking water at railway stations. Even the water procurable is generally 

asters making watermen, both Hindu and Muhammadan, do private work for 
them even at the time of the arrival of passenger trains. a 


The Watan (Lahore), of the 8th July 1912, publishes a similar com- 
munication, in which the writer makes the further remark that 95 per cent, 
of Station Masters are Hindus. | = 


| ee ers aoe (h)—Miseellaneous. - 


28. The Panjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 27th June (received on the 
2nd July) 1912, publishes a communication headed 
: | “ Personal rule—III” In continuation of his’ pre- 
-‘wious, remarks on the, subject (vide paragraph 38 of Selections No. 26), the writer, 
H.C. Mujrim, of Rawalpindi, takes exception to the payment of a subsidy to the 
Afghan. He adds that the said papers filthy writings (about Hindus) 
drove the Hindu residents of the Frontier Province and other parts. of 
India to lay bare their lacerated heart to the Supreme Government (lit. 
the higher authorities). So far, however, from interfering with the Afghan, 
the Frontier Government seems determined to encourage the journal named, 
which has been engaged only in “ sowing the seeds of loot, murder, rapine and 
disunion on the Frontier.” It is the Afghan, asserts the writer, at whose 


- The Vrontiee Provirice. 


‘prompting rascally dacoits have been practising oppression on the Hindus 


of the Frontier Province. Continuing, he refers to the offensive remarks which 
that paper is frequently charged with having published about Hindus. He also 
ascribes to it the loot to which the Hindus of Peshawar were subjected in March 
1910, as also the loss inflicted on them by the recent fire in the Asia mohalla. 
Further he accuses it of having sprinkled salt into the wounds in the hearts of 
‘Hindus by publishing in golden letters the Government of India’s disappointin 
reply to the memorial, in which the (Hindu) residents of Dera Ismail Khan praye 
‘it to re-amalgamate the Frontier Province with the Punjab. After remarking that 
the Frontier Government has taken no notice of any of the above improper doings 
, of the Afghan, he says that Government’s conduct is attributable to its being very 
fond of personal rule. But for this, he adds, it would not have ended the days:of the 
defunct Frontier Advocate, the only organ of the (local) Hindu community, and 
that too, at a time when the said Hindus were being crushed under “a moun- 
‘tain of oppression.” He then goes: on to say that, if the Government 
-had rot been an admirer of personal rule, it would have listened to the 
cries of the Frontier Hindus (lit. people) and consigned the accursed 
Afghan to Hell. Nor would it have reserved certain departments ‘for 
. Mubammadans and thereby afforded Hindus a sight of the times of Aurangzeb, 


Drinking water at Railway sta- railway stations and the cry of Railway passengers.” 


owe and full of maggots, and the existing state of affairs is owing to Station | 


-~ 
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This being ‘so, how can'“ we” expect it to safegaard ‘the lives ‘and property of 
‘Hindus, (especially) ‘when’ (“ we” see that) Hindus ate ‘subjected to new ‘acts 
of oppression. daily ? Next the writer urges Hindus to memorialise His Excel: 
lency..Lord Hardinge again and again, saying that their indifference is bringing 
about ‘the time:-when, “casting a -foul: (Js. absurd) stain on the pure lives of 
their goddesses of chastity (their women) ’’ and “handing over ‘their amassed 
capital and’ dther ‘property to ‘the oppressors,” they will either pass over to 
oblivion or have to migrate to other provinces. : 


_ 29. ‘Writing under the heading “The state of the Punjab” the Aror- 
bans Gazette. (Amritsar), of the 24th June (re- 
ceived on the 4th July) 1912, publishes extracts 
: from the Punjab Administration Report for 1910-11, 
regarding the consumption of intoxicants in this province. Commenting on the 
same it remarks that the Local Government has expressed the opinion that the 
evil cannot be eradicated till public leaders co-operate with the authorities in 
stampihe it out. To speak the truth, however, this co-operation cannot prove 
of much use, seeing that Government itself is engaged in excise trade'and excise 
officials ‘cannot get promotion unless they show profits in their department, 
So long, adds the paper, as Government wishes to make money through the 
Excise Department the consumption of ‘intoxitants ‘will continue increasing day 
by day. catatonia es é 


-Consumption of intoxicants in 
the Punjab. 


80. The Panjab Advocate (Mianwali), of ‘the 27th June (received on 

Tie Afehan a the 4th July) 1912, publishes a communication 
y 49 7 leita si ‘headed “The <Afghan’s gentlemanliness.” The 
writer—" A Trathful Musalman ”’—says that it is an open secret that the Afghan 
(Peshawar) can publish whatever it likes, and that there is tio one im the. : Frontier 
Province to interfere with it. Next he advises his ‘“ Frontier brothers ”’ to 
forthwith submit a memorial to the Government of India (against the paper 
named). The Afghan, he adds, not only devises new plans daily to wound the 
feelings of Hindus, but has begun to extend its attentions even to Mnhamma- 
dans.. Continuing, he refers to its recent articles against the Khan of Hoti and 
in defence of the Hon'ble Sir George Roos-Keppel. Why, he asks, did it keep 
silent during the trial of the Khan, and why has it begun to talk like a buffoon 
when -the charges against Sir George have been established ? It wishes only to 
i the public, and to prove itself worthy of the subsidy paid to it by the 
officer named. Everybody knows that it was owing to hia refusal to give a 
contribution (for the proposed Islamia College) that the Khan of Hoti incurred 
(the Chief Commissioner’s) displeasyre and has ‘had his honour ruined. The 
writer wishes to tell his co-religiorists that the aforesaid“College is a mystery, 


and that a political character is being imparted to it.—( To be continued). 


te elas + Gl: ‘Phe’ following is from ‘the halea-Advo- 
es Oe men 7 "gate (Amritsar), of the 5th July 1912 :— : 


_ “We respectfully invite the urgent and special attention of the Military ‘autho rities 
in India to a letter 4. the seliet of Military Drill Books from a déooy th tie Army. 
The position taken by the writer is an eminently reasonable one. The necessity of havin 
‘drill books in Panjabi—the language of the people themselves—and in'Gurmukhi script, nee 
no demonstration. The number of Sikhs:éniployed ‘in His ‘Imperial Majesty's Indian Army 
is an exceptionally large: one, and ‘it-is an undoubted fact that most.of these Sikh:soldiers 
‘are vetsed'in no other language ‘but their own, the Panjabi ‘which they. read and write 
‘with the ‘help of the Gurmukhi script. Now,the state of things pointed out with regar 
to them ‘has only to be brought to the notice of their authorities to be remedied withott 
delay. It is said, that as soon as a revised edition of the ‘drill books is out, work ‘is started 
on its translation in Urdu, with the result that Within’a couple of months or so, the Utdt- 
knowing sepoys are in a position'to procure a Copy of the “Urdu ‘edition. On the ‘other 
hand, the condition‘ df'Sikh' sépoys not versed in'Urdu ‘but in Gurmuki is. pitiable in the 
extreme, Théy ‘have to go from pillar to post among their Urdu-knowing comrades, 
generally non-Sikhs, to ‘enquire what the changes in the revised edition are: It is a pity 
that there. should not be a single good translation in Gurmukhi, the one extant having a 
large admixture of Urdu words which are unintelligible to Gurmukhi. knowing ‘men. Most 
of the men in military service have scarcély gove beyond their three R's and would find 
it exceedingly convenient ‘to possess-an ‘edition ‘of the drill books in Panjabi. We would, 
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therefore, extend a whole-h¢earted support to the eminently reasonable suggestion of ‘A 
Sepoy’ and humbly request His Excellencey the Commarder-in-Chief in India to order 
the translation into simple and easy Panjabi of these books and their publication in the 
Gurmukhi script for the convenience and advantage of the Sikh Sepoys especially and 
Panjabi sepoys in general under His Excellency’s Command. We feel sure the Panjabi 
Parcharak or the Sikh Educational Committee of the Chief Khalsa Dewan could readily 
undertake the work of translation if they are asked todo so. They are certainly the most 
fitted and the best equipped for the task. In any case the publication of an edition in 
simple and intelligible Panjabi and in Gurmukhi script is a desideratum which we respect- 
fully trust His Excellency will see his way to order to be immediatly removed. We need 
hardly add that by so doing His Excellency will graciously place the whole Sikh troops 


under his command especially and the Sikh community in general under a deep debt of 
obligation.” 


32. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 9th July 1912, publishes the follow- 


Mtiinestaite 7 ing communication from a correspondent under the 
sec nom de guerre “ A. B. C.”’ :-— 


“The Outbreak of a dangerous malady is reported from Shaikh Budin, Dera Ismail 
Khan. A gallant Captain of His Majesty’s Indian army is suffering seriously from salaamo- 
phobia. The case seems to be an imported one as the local officers are all courteous and 
sympathetic. Some of the experts are of opinion that the patient may have caught the 
infection from his companion—a gallant Major now on leave. The symptoms so far are not 
very serious, except perhaps for the patient himself; they consist in forcing every man on 
the road or near by to rise and salaam. His Captainship takes delight in calling Indian@ 
as ‘Kala log, and gets furious if the word ‘Sahib,’ is addressed to an Indian; the words 
‘ Lala Sahib,’ ‘Shah Sahib’ and the like, seem to him to be an inconsistency in terms as no 
‘native’ can be a ‘Sahib’! The gallant Captain so far forgot himself one day as to openly 
take to task (evidently for not salaaming him) a distinguished Muhammadan Barrister-at- 
Law of a very high family, who has spent seven best years of his life ‘at home’ in high 
society to which very few Anglo-Indians can claim the honour to belong. The passage-at- 
arms ‘said to have taken place between the two should disabuse the Captain of his notion 
that Indians are devoid of all self-respect. Be that as it may, we would strongly request 
the Government to send the Captain to some cooler station or to put him under the treat- 


ment of an expert lest he should develop some more allied symptoms and be a danger to the 
public, 


A. B. C.” 


Sin C. STEAD, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
The 13th July 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


P G. B, Press, Simla—18-7-12—No, 41—107—H_L,8 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB: 


Examined up to 20th July 1912. 


CONTENTS, 


I.—PoLitTics. 
(a) Foreign= 


. British faults as seen by un-British eyes (Panjabee) 
The Muslim peril (Vakil) ane 

. Indian Muhammadans and the Islamic world 
(Zamindar) ove 
Indian soldiers for Egypt (Patsa Akhbar) ase 

. I)l-treatment of Indians in Canada (Hindustan) ... 
. Acomplaint (Loyal Gazette) eee 
. The Trans-Persian Railway (Panjabee) © “ 
. Indentured Indian labour for the Crown Colonies 
(Panjabee) eee 

(b) Home— 


9. British rule in India (usin) oan 
10. Lord Crewe on India (Vakil, Hindustan, 
Rajput Gazette, Shanti, Arorbans Gazette 
and M utn) eee 
1l. Mr. Montagu and the Government of India Bill 
(Ohserver) ove 
12. Muslim politics (M/sZat) cin 
13. Lord Macdonnell and the Government of India Bill 
(Observer) see 
14. The Nicholson Committee (7ribune) coe 
15. Ill-treatment of political prisoners in Andamans 
(P an) abee) 00e 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
- Hindus in Afghanistan (Observer) 


III.—Nativz Sratss. 


- Installation of the Maharaja of Nabha. Postpone- 
ment of the wane ( Panjabee) eee 
° Change of Minister in Hyderabad (Observer) eee 


IV.—KINErKILLING. 
Cow protection and Sikhs (Hindu) ee 


V.—Natrvg Socretres aND Retiaiovs Marrers. 


. Bix great men of India (Afghan) oe 
, ee Christians, Hindus and Sikhs (Loyal 
e iis 
The inaugural h of the Egyptian president 
of the recent seo of the Nedwat-ul-Ulema 
(Zamindar) : eee 
Popular Muhammadans (Zamindar) 
The management of Wagf properties (Zamindar) 
The Tat Khalsa (Khalsa Advocate) 


Page. 
VI.—LaG sation. 


26. Council Regulations in the Punjab (Panjabee) Sec 591 


27. Sikh representation on Legislative Councils, ete. 
(Loyal Gazette) 892 


VII.—Guyenat ApmrnisTR ation. 


(a) Judicial— 


28. The Mymensing case (Panjabee) 
(b) Police— 


29. The lawless Kabulis (Punjad Samachar) 


(c)- Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 


Nil. 
(d) Education— 


Nil, 
(¢) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 


80. The restriction of exports of food grain (Panjabee) 693 
(f) Railways and Communications— 


Nil. 


(9) Postal matters— 


(h) Miscellaneous— 


31. The Parkash newspaper (Parkash) 
32. Land acquisition in Delhi (Panjabee) 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 20TH JULY 1912. 


——E—E ————— 
No. Name, Locality, . Name of Publisher. 
_— _ coe ee | eee cones Gee eee — 
ENGLISH. 
‘ee . | Labore ... | Bibari Lal ra 
| TRI-WEEKELY. 
2 | Panjabee ee | Lahore ». | Mul Chand ove 
BI-WEERLY. 
3 | Observer --» | Lahore oo» | Nizam-ud-din 0 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi wo» | J. Re Thapar os 
News, 
WEEELY. 
5 Arya Patrika eee | Lahore se. | Devi Chand eis 
6 | Harbinger | Do, Durga Parshad ‘ 
7 | Khalsa Advocate e- | Amritsar ... | Bahadur Singh 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
8 | Jijnasu «- | Lahore .». | Ishar Das ses 
MONTHLY. | 
9 | D.A.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore | Saraswati Nath ene 
10! Forman Christian College] Do. ee ae 
11 Practical Medicine ow | Delhi “i jon 
12 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore .. | B. B, Mohan Lal 
13 | Punjab Mission News «..|_ Do. . | Bevd, Wigram 
14 | Ravi Do. | Mr, B, M, Jones i 
15 | Review of Religions + | Kadian (Gurdaspur) ...|Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia, 
16 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore Sep sar Wain sie 
17 | Teacher e+ | Dinga (Gujrat) .. | Kanhaya Singh os. 
URDU, 
DAILY. 
18 | Akhbar-i-’Am -- | Lahore ‘.. | Govind Sahai si 
19 | Paisa Akhbar Do. .«. | Abdul Aziz a 
20 | Watan | Do. ee: | Muhammad Insha Alla... 
21 | Zamindar | Do. w. | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, =... 
BI-WEEKLY. 
22 | Vakil os | Amritsar “.. | Abdul Azis sap 
WEEELY. 
23 | Afghan -- | Peshawar se. | Saiyid Muhammad Abdalla 
24 | Ahl-ieHadis e- | Amritsar .. | Sana-ulla eee 
25 | Ahluwalia Gazette ‘at ... | Lehna Singh ‘ 
26 | Al-Moin a ew | Mehraj-ud-din ne 
27 Arjan we. | Lahore ee. | Dharm Pal eee 
28 | Army News ». | Ludhiana — | Hira Lal & Co. “ 
29 | Arorbans Gazette «. | Amritsar .». | Labh Singh ia 
30 | Arya Gazette se. | Lahore -«- | Bhowani Das 0 


Circulation. 


1,758 copies. 


2,424 copies. 


1,000 copies. 
200 


650 copies, 
300 
J aa 


1,000 copies. 


700 copies. 


1,970 copies, 


500 copies, 
926 , 


1,300 copies, 


550 copies. 


* Not received during the month, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND: PERIODICALS: EXAMINED: BY THE: SPECIay, 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 20TH JULY 1912—coxzinvep. 


URDU—CONTINUED. 
WEEKLY—continued, 
Badar 
| Bharat 
Chaudhwin Sadi 
Civil and Military News 
Curzon Gazette 
Delhi Gazette* 
Hakim 
Haq 
Haq Pasand 
Hindu 
Hindustan 
Indar. 
Islam* 
Jhang Sial 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gazette 
Milap*® 
Millat 
Mister Gazette 
Munir 
Musalman, 
Nur , 
Nur Afshan 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 
Punjab Advocate 
Punjab Samachar 
Rajput Gazette 
Municipal Gazette 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto | 


Shanti 
Sialkot Paper 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 


Tahzib-ul-Niswan 


Victoria Paper 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Jullundur eo 
Rawalpindi oe. 
Ludhiana eve 
Delhi eos 
Do. dee 
Qadian; Gurdaspur District 
Delhi a 
Amritsar ose 
Lahore 06 

Do. 

Do. 

No. 
Lahore 
Kapurthala 


. | Lahore 


Delhi 

Lyallpur 

Lahore 
Do. 


- | Jhang 


Amritsar 

Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Ludhiana. . ove 
Lahore oe. 


~ Do, - 


-| Mianwali 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak.... 


Lahore 


Rawalpindi 
Sialkot: 


. | Jhelum 


ares : 


| 


Name of Publisher, 


ool ee Oo 


Circulation, 


Mubammad Sadiq oes 
Thaktr Sheoratan Singh ... 
Haji Ahmad 

Saiyid Muhammad 
Mirza Hairat 

Sajjad Husain 

Yakub Ali 

Kasim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 

Ram Saran Dutt 

Dharm Pal, B.A. 

Abdul Latif 

Prabh Dyal 

Hamid Hosain 

Amar Singh 

Balaki Das 

Jawahar Lal 

Shuja Ulla 

Ali Bakhsh 

Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-uila 

Muhammad Yusaf 
Revd. Dr. E, M. Wherry 
Abdul Asis 

Krishan 

Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal 

Thakur Sukhram Das 
Din Muhammad 


. |: Mauhi Ata Ullab 


Safdar Hussain 

Rulia Ram 

Kishan Chand Mohan 
Todar Mal eee 
-Mumtaz Ali 

Gian Chand 


Maulvi Fakir Mohammad} - 


200 copies. 
1,325 copies, 
111 


*Not received during the week, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 20TH JULY 1912—conciupDeEp. 


85 
86 


Name. 


URDU—CONCLUDED, 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
Waqt* 
Watan 
Zamindar 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachar 
Kam Dhenu 
Mohyal Gazette 
MONTHLY, 
Arorbans Parkash® 
Arya Musafir 
Jauhar 
Kakezai Social Reformer 
Makhzan 
Rafiq* 
Sadhu 
Martand 
Raghbir Patrika® 
Zaban® 
GURMUKHI. 
WEEELY, 
Khalsa Sewak* 
Punjab Reporter*® 


Punjabi Surma* 


Locality. Name of Publisher. 
ee. | Lahore - | Ali Husain one 
vo | Do. ee. | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 
ost MGs . | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. — ose 
... | Lahore . | Ram Chand ee 
~. | Ludhiana ee. | Daulat Ram ose 
eo. | Kala, Jhelum District ...{ Mehta Sham Das eos 
e. | Lahore e-. | Salig Ram ace 
ee. | Jullundur oo | Wazir Chand ove 
... | Amritsar .«. | Muhammad Ismail Khan... 
eo | Lahore | Fazl Din .« pen 
o-. | Delhi eo. | Abdul Kadir eee 
ee. | Lahore ee» | Charinji Lal eee 
oe | Do. oo. | Sheobart Lal os 
wl. Oh eo. | Kanhya Lal on 
oe. | Do. eo. | Prab Dial ee 
eo. | Delhi oo | Hamid Husain eee 
... | Amritsar eo. | Jiwan Singh one 
ee | Do, e«- | Ganda Singh ove 
«. | Lahore -. | Gian Chand ooo 


* Not received during the week. 
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- L—Potrtics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The following is from the Panjabee 


Sooo pe gaae a (Lahore), of the 18th July 1912 :— 


“ Herr Mariano Herggelatt has prepared a catalogue of British faults; and he 
exhibits them in a few terse sentences. He thinks, that the British do not excite them- 
selves over mistakes committed over things forgotten or neglected. However much opinions 
may differ on the several points raised by the German author, those who are aware of 
‘settled facts’ should admit the correctness of his estimate on some points. But as comin 
from Germany this estimate of the British people will certainly be regarded as _prejudicec 
So far back as 1901 Edward Carpenter published his estimate of the British, To him the 
British seemed ‘a people that knew not Love with cold-mutton faces and cod-fish' eyes 
harrying around, intent on endless quests and gathering wealth in high and low places, and 
picking over the scrap-heaps of the world, and building up carefully their own good names 
and reputations and following up clues of knowledge and philanthropy and feeding piously 
and perennially the lusts of their bodies.’ In them he said, ‘the one thing that might 
make life rational and vital was absent.’ After reading this, the German estimate need 
surprise no one.’ | 


2. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 10th (received on the 17th) July 1912, 
ica Whadiias wail has a paragraph headed “The dreadful Islamic 
és bugbear.” The writer refers to an article in a recent 
number of the Forum showing the possibility of 15 lakhs of regular and about 
20 or 30 lakhs of irregular Muslim armies trained by France, England, Ger- 
many and Russia, uniting in times of need. According to the Forum the 
time is fast approaching when Muhammadan regiments will refuse to obey 
their European officers ; when Muslim armies of Algiers, Morocco, Tunis, Egypt, 
India, East Africa and Central Asia will muster around the green flag of the 
Prophet and unfurl the standard of Jehad; and when Muhammadans will 
obey the commands of none but God, as manifested in the Quran. Commenting 
on these assertions, the writer in the Vatil says that it 1s absolutely impossible 
for the various Muslim armies in the different parts of the world ever to unite 
in any one place. That will certainly be a most glorious day (for Musalmans) 
when they obey the commands of none but God ; but, says the.writer, it is also 
the moral and religious duty of Muhammadans to obey the powers that be, and a 
true Musalman can never be mutinous or rebellious towards his rulers without 
reason or cause. It is impossible for Muhammadans to abandon their country, 
and, mustering below the (Prophet’s) flag, to destroy the Christian world. 


e Va 


3. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 10th July 1912, publishes an article 
headed “Britain and the Central Asia question.”’ 
Indian Muhammadans, says the writer, have the 
desire for independence that is common to all men 
inthe world. Others indeed of their religion in other countries—Afghanistan, 
Persia, Turkey—do enjoy that independence ; but, in India, though they have not 
freedom, yet, seeing that they have every other blessing—intellectual, spiritual and 
economic—under British rule, they do not wish to see any change in the existing 
political condition of India. But they can remain thus loyal to England only so 
long as they are convinced that she is not in league with tyrannical, bigoted, and 
promise-breaking European powers, that are now trampling on the independent 
Muslim Kingdoms. The chief reason for the respect with which the world regards 
the English is the commanding position Kngland has in Asia as master of India, 
a position guaranteed by the loyalty of Indian Muhammadans. There was a 
time when far-seeing British Statesmen realised England’s duty to her loyal 
Muhammadan subjects ; but the wave of bigotry which has swept over Europe 
has led some to attempt a change in the British policy towards Islam, achange from 
Great Britain’s just and fair conduct in former times, The Times, in the writer’s _ 
opinion, deserves special mention among the papers referred to.: for some time 
past it has been spitting poison over every question affecting the independence 
of Orientals, especially Muhammadans. 


Indian Muhammadans and the 
Islamic world. ¢ 
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4, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th July 1912, publishes an article 
‘iis ities tee Mii headed “ Endeavours to take regiments from India 
aaa for other parts of the Empire,” Lord Kitchener js 
said to have made the request to the Home Government that, in order to 


protect British interests in Egypt, either the strength of the British garrison 


there should be increased, or one Brigade of the Indian Army should. be lent 
to that country. The Editor does not wish to discuss how far it would be 
advisable to increase the British garrison in Egypt, how the increase would 
affect the Egyptians, or how the Liberal Ministry’s conduct would be interpreted 
by the Islamic world in general and Ottoman Empire in particular. But, he 
says, a Government that did not hesitate to appoint a military autocrat like 
Lord Kitchener to succeed a liberal statesman of the type of Sir Elden Gorst, 
cannot be expected to oppose His Lordship’s desire. It will not be possible to 
find in England the thousands of men required to augment the Egyptian garrison, 
and so India will have to supply the necessary forces, It is true that, since 
the decision that the cost of the Indian regiments sent for service abroad 
should be paid by the Imperial Exchequer, the people of this country have viewed 
with approval the despatch of Indian forces for employment in other parts of 
the Empire. But, if the absence abroad of a large number of regiments cannot 
injuriously affect the defence of India, then there is no reason why that force 
should not be made over to Egypt for good—an action which would cause a 
reduction in the military expenditure of this country, 


5. Writing under the heading ‘Case against two Sikh ladies in 
America,’ the Hindustan (Lahore), of the 5th July 
1912, regrets that the Prime Minister of Canada has 
not fulfilled his promise to a Hindu deputation that Hindus in Canada would be 
allowed to bring over their wives and children from India. Two Sikh women 
{who went to Canada some time back) have, it says, been prosecuted for refus- 
ing to leave that country. 


1}}-treatment of Indians in Canada. 


In another note it reports that a Lala Mehr Chand writes from Vancouver 
{Post Box 232, Hill Crest) to say that the Court decided on the 23rd May last 
that these women had the right to live with their husbands. He adds that the 
decision has caused unbounded joy among the Canadian Indians, and that hundreds 
of Indian wives are expected to arrive shortly in Canada with their children. 


6. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 7th July 1912, has an article head- 
ed “ A gross and foul attack on the loyalty of Sikhs.” 
Not only says the writer, has the British Govern- 
ment refused to grant Sikhs any special concessions, or even their lawful rights, 
in return for their loyalty during and since the Mutiny, but now, in spite 
of their being British subjects, they are denied the right even of citizenship 
in Canada. An inflammatory speech made by a Mr. H. H. Stevens in “the 
House of Commons at Vancouver” has lacerated the hearts of 30 lakhs of the 
King Emperor’s Sikh subjects, Sikhs themselves, said Mr. Stevens, were in 
reat trouble at the time of the Mutiny, and, if they had not joined the English, 
they would have been destroyed by Muhammadans, who were twenty-four times 
more numerous than the followers of the Gurus. The paper endeavours to con- 
trovert these remarks, and urges the Government of India to ask the Canadian 
Government either to compel the withdrawal of the remark by Mr. Stevens or to 


issue & communiqué to reassure Sikhs, 


- A:complaint. 


7. The following is from the Panjabee 


The Trans-Persian Railway. (Lahore), of the 18th July 1912 :— 


| “The special article in the Times (London) from its military correspondent on this 
question and the debate on it raised by Lord Curzon in the House of Lords cannot but 
astonish Indians. The advocates of railway as a civilizing agency are the first to condemn 
. its extension to India from across Persia because of its supposed weakness to England from 
a strategic point of view. Lord Lamington, Lord Crewe, Lord Inchcape, in fact, every 
one of the noble Lords is opposed to the scheme; and even Lord Morley goes no further 
than giving it the negative support of not objecting. Lord Curzon conjures up yisions 
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of altered strategic position in India, of the extension of the North-West Frontier, of the 
transport of more British soldiers to India ‘and, in fact, of everything else short of-an actual 
collision of forces on Indian borders. Why this should be so it is hard to say. In the 315 
millions of Indians the British have a strength unequalled by any other powers. Rather 
than conciliate Indians and depend upon them for the security of the country it is astonish- 
ing that British statesmen should try to hinder the progress and development of Persia 
or in the alternative to import more British troops and burden the Indian tax-payers with 
the cosh of their maintenance and equipment. It is, however, encouraging that English 
authorities like Sir Valentine Chirol and experienced Anglo-Indians like the Hon'ble 
Mr. M.de. P. Webb of Karachi foresee no danger in linking India with Europe by rail.” 


8. The following is from the Panjabee 


Bose ology wets liar (Lahore), dated 16th July 1912 :— 


“When the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale proposed to do away with the system of indentured 
Indian labour to the Colonies, the Hon’ble Mr. Clarke grew eloquent over the joys of the 
system and his speech was the subject of indignant comments everywhere. Here is a case 
arising from indentured labour to Natal which we hope the Hon'ble Mr. Clarke will read fot 
himself. The case.is :— | ee 


‘+ Jadubansi, an Indian woman, was charged with refusing to return to her lawful employer, she being 
an identured servant. The accused pleaded guilty. It was stated that the circumstances of this case were that 
the woman had served continuous sentences amounting to six months, for a steadfast refusal to return to her 
employer. She had been working on an estate at Stanger, and, in some accident, her baby had been burnt. 
She had come to Durban to make a complaint to the Protector and had since refused on every occasion to 
comply with her indenture. The Judge, Mr. J. T. Gibson of Durbaa, remarked that it seemed an unfortunate 
thing that a woman could thus be punished time after time for a matter wherein she had shown a particular 
aversion from some special place of employment. But she was willing to work elsewhere, though her employer 
would not allow her to do so. According to the Indian Opinion (June 1, 1912) Jadubansi’s child was so 
severely burnt that it died and the woman accused her employer of deliberately refusing to attend to the wounds. 
The woman's duties in her master’s house kept her away from the child from 5 a.m. to 7 p.m. with the 
exception of two short intervals for breakfast and dinner. Consequently, the child had to be left alone,’ 


“Tt further appears that her employer denied the charge, but any one can see that 
the woman had no other motive for prefering jail to honest labour and for her willingness to 
work anywhere else except under the man for whom she had an aversion. And yet 
iudentured slavery has no remedy in such a case.” : : 


.(6)— Home. 


9. The Muin (Amritsar), of the 8th July 1912, publishes an article 
a headed ‘ Permanence of British rule in India is 
er necessary—II[.” In continuation of his previous 
remarks on the subject (vide paragraph 4 of Selections No. 28), the writer 
calls on Indians to add to the streneth of British rule in India, ‘For how can 
the heartfelt desire of Indians to obtain the colonial form of self-government 
be realised ? Before such a desire can be called improper or absurd the very 
nature of Indians must be changed and made unlike that of all other men, 
so that they will love subjection and slavery for ever. And, if such a change 
is impossible, then the people of this country cannot help demanding from Gov: 
ernment an equality with the Crown Colonies.” The only constitutional way, 
adds the writer, for Indians to attain the colonial form of self-government is for 
Hindus and Muhammadans to join hands, and bring about a complete economic 
revolution with the aid of Swadeshism. “ Thus shall we compel Great Britain 
to regard India not as a dependency, but as part and parcel of herself.” 


10. Writing under the heading ‘‘ Promise about self-government,” the 
Lord C Tad; Vakil (Amritsar), of the 3rd (received on the 9th) 

endear July 1912, says that the lovers of Swaraj can on 
no account feel disappointed at Lord Crewe’s remarks about the impossibility 
of this country ever obtaining the colonial form of self-government. They hold 
the opinion that His Lordship’s words are not more infallible than were the 
declarations by many British statesmen that the Partition of Bengal was a settled 
fact. And just as (even) after these utterances the Bengalis continued to exert 
themselves under Babu Surendra Nath Banerji to have the Partition reversed, 
a similar, nay, a more powerful, agitation is now about to be set on foot under 
the leadership of the gentleman named, After quoting an extract from the 
Bengalee, in support of the assertion, the Vakil remarks that the agitation, which 
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brought about the reversal of the Partition after six years hard work, is again 
going :to' manifest itself with still greater vigour and,to secure a still more 
important object.’ It is not wrong.to say, on the score of past experience, that 
Lord Crewe’s settled fact will be‘as easily unsettled on some future occasion or 
that India will gain the colonial form of self-government.: It cannot, therefore, 
speak of the Secretary of State's words as discouraging, nay, it regards them 
as being hopeful in every way.” | : ns . : 
The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 5th July 1912, remarks that the Secre- 
tary of State’s words suggest the question, “ What natural defect is there in 
todions or what. offence have they committed as a-people, that they cannot, 
as all other British subjects, be given self-government ?” After coneeding that 
so far they have not fitted themselves for Swaraj, the paper asks Lord Crewe 
to say what their‘final political goal should be. As His Lordship is responsible 
for the maintenance of peace in India, he is bound to return a satisfactory reply 
to the question, | | | 


The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 6th July 1912, says that 
it-is an admitted fact that. self-government is the. final goal.of every nation. 
Indians also wish to secure, and that as early as possible, Swaraj under British 
protection ; and their just demand has the support of many a fair-minded English- 
man, Lord Crewe himself .supported (/é¢. exvressed) the idea in. the despatch 
relating to the recent administrative changes. Now, however, he has not 
only contradicted himself, but. has also ‘thrown a veil over the British 
Government’s policy of liberality and an extremely important and sacred 
object connected therewith.” His words have caused a peculiar sort of 
uneasiness among educated Indians. Seeing that all other classes of British 
subjects are in the enjoyment of Swaraj, why should Indians not be given self- 
government. They are in every way fit for the privilege, which is, moreover, 
their heritage. Swaraj is the final political goal of all Indians as a people, and 
they will never abstain from demanding it. Sooner or later Government will 
have to grant their demand. | | 


The Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 6th July 1912, remarks that perhaps 
the British Government has, from the very outset, been determined never to 
give self-government to Indians. So far, however, this determination has been 
withheld from the world, particularly from the educated community of this 
country. Lord Crewe’s pronouncement makes it clear that in England, at any 
rate, this idea is strongly held. The Secretary of State’s opinion in the matter 
is calculated to -discourage-the National Congress ; some sincere members, how- 
ever, will, the paper feels sure, never cease from their efforts. They know that it is 
not for men to lose heart, but that they must go on crying to Government, 
in the hope. of being heard one day. ‘Bengali agitation has brought about 
the unsettlement of Lord Morley’s “settled fact,” and, therefore, Lord 
Crewe’s plain-speaking cannot dishearten the true supporters of the National 
Congress. .They have come to know how their labours for over 25 years past 
have affected Parliamentary- statesmen, and they will now continue their efforts 
with still greater vigour. They should also feel obliged to Secretary of State for 
having opened the eyes of educated Indians. = 


_ The Arorbans Gazetie (Amritsar), of the 8th July 1912, says that neither 
Liberals nor Conservatives wish to give self-government to India. Lord’ Morley 
declared in plain language at Arbroath in 1907 and in the Upper Chamber-in 
1909 that Indians would never be granted Swcaraj. Many Indians compare this 
country to Ireland, and imagine that they, too, like the trish, ‘will obtain home 
rule. “ We” should, however, under no circumstances forget that Iréland is a 
white country ; that she has a number of représentatives in Parliament ; and 
that her children are treated, with due respect in foreign lands. The Irish know 
the right way to agitate and to secure self-government. Unlike “us,” they do not 
ask for favour and kindness, but demand ‘their natural rights. Reprinting the 
passage in the Indian Government despatch on the subject of provincial autonomy 
in India, the Editor remarks that the meaning of the passage is obvious. 
Lord Crewe’s- interpretation thereof is wholly incorrect. At all events, it 1s 
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idle for “as” to hope to get anything from British statesmen, _ It was remarked 
by Lord Macaulay in 1833 that that would be the proudest day in British annals, 
on which Indians would become fit to govern themselves. British statesmen of 
these times, however, will not bring that day nearer ; the very thought of it sends 
a shiver through them. And s0, it is wholly idle to hope that they will confer 
“the right of self-government ”’ on “ us.” 


The Muin (Amritsar), of the 8th July 1912, remarks that the passage in | Pa 
the Government of India’s despatch on the subject of provincial antonomy had a 
the effect of causing “dysentery in the political stomach of some Conservative (ae 
statesmen, for the reason that the interpretation put upon it in this country was 
that Indians were to receive self-government at an early date. Lord Crewe now 
has cured these statesmen of their fell disease, and the writer agrees with every i 
word spoken by the Secretary of State. It is impossible, he argues, for the yt 
English to concede self-government to Indians and thereby give up of their own hi 
accord a great country, whose possession, won by arms, confers on them the 
highest worldly blessings. It is, however, a matter of surprise to Indians, 
says the writer, that British Ministers should at one moment make such a 
remark as “We rule India for the good only of Indians, and, when they 
become fit to govern themselves the reins of the country’s administration wilt be 
handed over to them ;” and at another moment say that it is wholly absurd and 
stupid to think that India will ever get the colonial form of self-government. 
Such contradictory statements have, moreover, made Indians lose all faith in the 
promises of Ministers. The writer deplores that the moral weakness of certain | 
cowardly men, who have, by mere chance, the reins of administration in their : A 
hands, is bringing odium on the whole Empire, and, for no réason, causing ‘| 

| 


feelings of contempt and indignation among 30 crores of the Emperor’s subjects, 
Lord Crewe is congratulated on having put aside hypocrisy and having laid before 
the world the true feelings ot the British nation (towards India), and now it is for 
him to tear to tatters the late Queen Victoria's proclamation fof 1858) and order 
the demolition of the marble pillar at Allahabad on which the whole of that 
proclamation is inscribed. This would bring those Indians to their senses who | 
are in the habit of building castles in the air. Their work does but breed 
revolutionary movements in the country, and make trouble for both Government 
and people. 


Ht. The following is from the Observer | 
Ea entagn and the Government (PF shore), of the 18th July 1912 :— : 


“ There are a couple of sentences in the speech delivered by Mr. Montagu in the House a). 
of Commons on the 10th ultimo on the occasion of the third pte’ Bo of the Government of gS a8 
India Bill, which Knock on the head all ideas of consistency in publie life. Sir John D. i eee 
Rees, in opposing the Bill and while criticising the action of Government in cancelling the > Br 
partition of Bengal, repeatedly quoted the words of Lord Morley, who had declared that . 
the partition was a settled fact.’ ‘Fhese words are capable of but one meaning, that the me) 
aie of Bengal into Western and Eastern Bengals is a settled fact and this sense is a 
made all the clearer when we remember that the words in question wete used to re-assure 
the Musalmans. of Eastern Bengal, who felt apprehensive as to the effect of the anti-partition 
itation on the minds of the rulers and who feared that Government might yield to the 
clamour for reuniting Bengal and Eastern Bengal, to the prejudice of Muslim interests and 
in disregard of Muhammadan sentiment. We make bold to say that considering the occasion 
which called forth the speech and the text. of the utterance, the words in question could not 
ossibly possess any other meaning than the one we have given above. And yet 
r. Montagu had the coolness to observe that what Lord Morley meant while using those 
words was that the great improvement of administration which was.to result from the sub- 
division of Bengal could never again be sacrified, that the partition of Bengal could. never be 
reversed, and that there had been no reversal. The Under-Secretary of State for India 
further went on to observe: ‘ What was to be the meaning of the words: “settled fact,” in 
politics ? Were they to mean that a thing once done should never be modified in the light 
of experience ? However badly it had been done, were they all to sit and admire it for 
generation after generation without having the courage to alter it? That was a theory of 
crystallised conservatism, which he believed to be the worst that could be applied to a 
quickly changing and developing country like India.’ We are glad Mr. Montagu has been 
so explicit in ustng such clear language, which has emphatically demapstrated that, according 
to him and others who are of his ways of thinking, there is and there can be absolutely no 
settled fact in politics. The announcement is sufficiently clear and strong to destroy, rvot,. 


baie 
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branch and all, the notion of ultra-conservatism, which appears to be éngrained in the 
Muslim brain, that the word of a responsible Minister is irrevocable, and Mr. Montagu’s 
declaration should teach the Musalmans that there is and that there can be no finality in 
politics, as in other vocation of life, that with the changing needs and circumstances of 
the day State policy is subject to change and evolution as much as any physical or social 
organism, and that it is suicidal to rest on one’s oars and that, in this age of perpetual change 
and constant struggle, that community alone can‘continue to live and prosper which is ever 
vigilant and ceaselessly active in the protection of its vital interests.” 


12, The Millat (Lahore), of the 12th July 1912, has an article headed 

ii alia “ Agitation is useless: Let (our Muslim) brethren 

| — think and reflect,” To prove his contention that 

agitation is useless the writer refers to the agitation — Muhammadans 

getting separate electorates, against the use of Urdu in the Punjab, against the 

passing of the Land Alienation Act, and for the re-amalgamation of the Frontier 

Province with the Punjab, From all these agitations the Hindu gained nothing, 

and therefore, says the writer, let Indian Muhammadans eschew politics and remain 
loyal to their. present Government, 


13. The following is from the Observer 
— ord Macdonvey, aud the Govern- (Lahore), dated 13th July 1912:—~— 


“The undying hatred of Lord (late Sir Antony) Macdonnell for Muhammadans cannot 
but manifest itself in every public utterance of the ex-Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, In each and every speech delivered by him on the Morley-Minto reform 
scheme and the Indian administrative changes he has left no ro gaged to make en- 
venomed remarks calculated to wound Indian Musalmans to the quick. When Mr. Montagu 
called in question the solidarity of the Indian Muhammadans and made remarks on their 
humogeniety, the Under-Secretary of State was only quoting Lord Macdonnell. But 
unabashed by the rebuff experienced in the apology of Mr. —_ or perhaps to wreak a 
we 4 spite for that, His Lordship attacked during his speech on the second reading of the 

ndia Bill the Muslim League, Too much importance, said Lord Macdonnell, should not be 


attuched to exotic associations like the All-India Muslim League, which had greater vitality 


in London than in India, In speaking of the ye as an ‘exotic association, His 
Lordship seems to forget that he himself is not an indigenous Indian, whose knowledge of 
this country cannot be half.as great as that of the members of the assuciation. But we may 
gay, in our turn, that too much importance should not be attached to the utterances of men 
like Lord Macdonnell who command greater esteem and respect among a set of Radicals in 
London than among sober statesmen in India or England.” 


‘14. Discussing a recent article in the Pall Mall Guzette on the Nicholson 
Sis Wideh ie Csi. — Committee the Tribune ( Lahore), of July 18th, 1912, 
makes the following remarks :— 


: «  # ©  #  — # — Retrenchment in the expenditure on the army has for 
years been advocated by the Indian National Congress as also by those friends of India 
who have not joined the Congress. It is maintained, and we believe with perfect truth, 
that the money spent on the army in India represents the bulk of the revenues of the 
country and that the excessive military expenditure has for years past stood, and now stands, 
in the way of the material and economic development of the country. If Lord Nicholson's 
Committee can succeed 'in effecting a substantial reduction in the total expenditure on the 
army in India, it will have done a great service to this country which would feel grateful to 
the Ministry which appointed the Committee. But, as we have already said, we do not know 
how far the Pall Mall Gazetle is well informed on the subject. From the way in which 
Lord Crewe has behaved on the self-government question we have grave doubts that he 
will not succumb to the agitation that Lord Curzon and others are sure to set on foot in 
order to prevent the expenditure on the army from being reduced to any material extent.” 


oes we 15. The following is from the Panjalee 
anh treatment of political prisoners (Tf shore), dated 16th July 1912 :— = 


: “The ag publishes gruesome details of the ill-treatment of political prisoners 
in Andamans, It would. be remembered that not long ago one of them by the name 
‘Indu Bhushan Roy had committed suicide. Our Oalcatta contemporary learns that 
befure committing suicide Indu Bhushan Roy had an interview with the jailor and asked 
him to change his work. He addressed to him words to the following effect :— 

*‘See my hands have become so blistered by the juice of the rambask that I cannot move my fingers 


freely and it is 90 painful that I cannot get s wink of sleep the whole night. I cannot take my food to 
mouth. The touch of “ dal” causes me so much pain that tears come to my eyes and my food is left untouched. 


_I will die of pain and starvation. ores | change my work or allow me to go to hospital for a few days to get my 


palms healed.’ Saying this, he stretched his hands to the full, but met with a rebuif from the Jailor. We will 
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not prodace the language which the Jailor is reported to have used. Is it not-the case that Inda Bhushan Roy 
leaded again, begging to be allowed to report himsslf personally and show his hands to the Medical Superinten- 
entP But the Jailor shouted :—‘ You must carry out my orders.’ Then after thinking for a couple of minutes 
he again said ; ‘all right, I will change your work’ and ordered the warder in charge to engage Indu in Kolw 
oil mill from aext morning. Indu got so frightened that he told the Jailor that he would simply dio if he had 
to work in the Kolw mill with those hands of his,’ | | | or 


“ What followed was the snicide of Indu Bhushan Roy. He was found hanging in 
his cell, and when the medical man went to see in a most leisurely manner life was extinct. 
It is clear that Indu Bhushan Roy put an end to his life unable to endure the cruelties 
to which he was subjected. Surely such cruelties cannot be defended even on administrative 
or political not to say humanitarian grounds. The object of the punishment is to 
impress the offender of the fairness of the punishment and to reclaim him if possible. Can it 
be said that this object is attained by goading the prisoner to commit suicide in this 
manner? ‘Lot alone humatitarian considerations, can harassment and vindictive treatment 
ef youths such as those concerned in political offences produce a wholesome inapression on 
the offenders themselves? The Government of India themselves are responsible for the 
aiministration of the penal settlement and as such whatever is done in that settlement is 
understood to have the full support of the Government. While transportation to 4 penal 
settlement is different from mere deportation there can be no justification for adding craelty 


ta penal labour. The matter is one important enough to deserve the personal attention of 
‘His Excelleney the Viceroy.” 


Ii.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER, 


nae 16. The following is from the O*server 
en (Lahore), of the 13th July 1912:— st 


“ Hindus are evidently very hard ta please. The Amir during his Indian tour went 
so far in his efforts to conciliate them as to ferbid the slaughter of cows in his nama on the 
occasion of the Bakr “Id. Hindus in Afghanistan enjoy ‘equal rights with Muahammadans. 
Hindu students flxck to the State schools. All posts and offices under the administration 
are open to the Hindus. Colonel Diwan Narinjan Dass ts a sort’ of Accountant-General in 
Afghanistan and his co-religionists practically monopolise all the appointments of cashiers, 
treasurers and aceountants in the kingdom. The Amir has on several occasions been 
observed te go out of his way to make presents of fruits and sweets t> his Hindu subjects. 
Yet these facts notwithstanding, stories are being published by certain Hindu papers in 
Lahore of all sorts of indignities being heaped and oppressions practised on the Hindus and 
Sikhs residing in Afghanistan. Qne of the writers recently asserted that the Afghans 
openly abused and maltreated the Hindus and Sikhs, who dare not retaliate; that attacks 
on the chastity of Hindu females were too common, the Afghans kidnapping Hindu and 
Sikh women with impunity; that the Afyhans who committed offences against, the property 
or persons of the Hindus were treated too leniently, and Hindu merchants had to pay more 
octroi at Dhaeca than the Musalmans. It will be # revelation to our readers to learn that 
not one of these assertions was supported by proofs. The Ejitor of the Puisa Akhbar, 
however, sent to the Elitor of the Straj-wl-Adkhbar, Kabul, a cony of these complaints 
with a request to investigate the grievances. Sardarzada Mahmud Tarzi has sent a reply, 
contradicting all these false stories. As for the Afghans abusing Hindus or maltreating 
them, he says that the courts are open for dealing with these offences. If the Hindus do 
not retaliate, they can knock at the doors of justice and the offenders are certain to be dealt 
with according to their deserts. No distinction is made in the courts between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and the Afghans are senteneed to be hanged when convicted of murdering 
Hindus. As for the attacks on the chastity of Hindu females, the Afghan writer repels with 
indignation the suggestion of the Hindu scribbler. The latter gave only one instanca of the 
kidnapping of a Hindu woman and admitted that the wo nan fled away with a strong and 
handsome Afghan of her own free will. Such an incident might well form the plot of a fasci- 
nating novel, but seeing that cases of women leaving their homes with their piramours are 
not rare in India and other countries the story cannot be adduced as a proof of the Afghans 
kidnapping Hindu women with impunity. Abduction is a very heinous offence in Afghan- 
istan and though the victim be a Hindu female, its perpetrator cannot escape with the 
slight punishment inflicted on such offenders in India. Again, as to the alleged extra 
taxes levied on Hindu merchants at Dhacca, the E-litor of the Seruj-ul-Akhbar wrote 
directly to the Revenue Minister at Kabul in this connection, and the latter has replied 
that the import and export dues levied at the Dhacca barriers are the same for all people, 
without any distinction of creed, but merchants trying to smuggle their goods are charged 
double pe | even treble the sum ordinarily levied on goods. And lastly, the Amir has 
never compelled any Hindu to become a Musalman. ' If, however,a Hindu embraces [slam 
of his own accord and being boycotted by his relations is without any ostensible means of 
‘livelihood, then, of course, ‘he receives some help from the Gvernment in the way of 
earning a living. I¢ is clear from this reply that so. far from the, grievances being true, 
they are utterly without foundation, if not malicious. The Hindus, far from being treated 
badly, seem in some instances to attempt an ‘evasion of the payment of ‘taxes and when 
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ealled to accotrnt invent stories about tyranny and oppression. And to top it all, the 
Englishman's frontier cortespondent states that the Intelligence Bureau in Afghanistan 
has’ reported that the Hindu fortune-tellers and Sadus who go to oe every year 
act as foreign spies and that the Amir has been therefore advised to order their expulsion 
from his dominions, But His Majesty has not yet done so. Verily the Amir and his 
officials practice unheard of tyrennies on the ‘meek Hindu !’” 


IE.—Natrive States 


17%. The following is from the Panjabee 


gg oe Be Blow Ba ouad of (Lahore), of the 13th July 1912 :— 


“His Highness Maharaja Hira Singh died on the 25th Deeemmber last. In the ordi- 
nary course His Highness the Tikka Sahib, the present Maharaja, should have been formally 
installed in the course of a few weeks, On the death of the late Nizam there was no 
difficulty in installing the present Nizam. Even in Mysore, which ie said to be a gift of 
the British Raj to the present Royal House, no difficulty arose with regard to installation 
on the death of Maharaja Chamarajendra Wodier. In Nabha the date of installation was 
formally fixed but was cancelled a ly for reasons which ‘@re not well understood. 
Indian States are governed by treaties and engagements entered into by the British Govern- 
merit. Each State has its peculiar rights and privileges recognised ‘in such treaties and 
engagements. But on occasions the Foreign Office which is gnided by ‘ precedents and 
prescriptions ’ chooses to treat all States alike and calls them the members of one and the 
same family. But the Foreign Office is sometimes so unreasonable and obstinate that it 
‘vefukes te treat the State as members of ene family and persists in treating each on its own 
‘Wherits. It adopts the first course where it can bring all under a common denominator 
disregarding the pride and prestige of historie States. But it declines to adopt the same 
eourse where ‘it’ is advantageous to individual States, The varying terms of engagements 
with the States with regard to salt, opium, ganja, railway police, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over railways, post and telegraphs, imperial service and transport corps, 
employment of Europeans or British officials in particular offices and numerous’ other 
matters go to show that the Foreign Office is not very anxious to treat all States alike. 
Why then does it insist on uniformity in some other respects which the Sovereign Princes 
consider galling to their pride and prestige? The treaties and engagements. of each State 
should be untformally respected and the precedents of each State faithfully followed. 
Above. all the Government should recall the incidents connected with Colonel Low’s Mission 
in Hyderabad.(Daccan) in 1853 and with Lord Lytton’s transactions with Sir Salar Jung 
through Sir Richard Meade. Every State is not a Mysore. Government cana afford to. 
be magnanimous to Nabha for its splendid services during the mutiny.” 


18. The following is from the Observer 
(Lahore), of the 17th July 1912 -— 


* % . * . ® * 


Change of Minister in Hyderabad. 


“ The announcement embodied in Fiman is a momentous one and in keeping with. 
_ the ue expectation, rumours being persistently current for sometime past that Maharaja 
Sir Kishen Pershad would shortly retire from service. The present is not the time to. 
discuss the merits or demerits of the outgoing Minister. ese of dwelling on the att 
we would like to refer to the future, And as for the future, there is every reason to hope 
that Hyderabad is entering on a new era of progress and prosperity and that the changes 
5 _— are destined to open a fresh chapter in the history of the premier Native State 
of India.” 


® _ @ % i * + ° + 


“Hyderabad may well form high expectations of the third Salar Jang. Indeed; 
however high these expectations be, we confidently look forward to their being fully 
realized ; while the association of a veteran of the wide experience and great attainments. 


of Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk with the new Minister is a guarantee. of the success of his. admin- 
istration.” 
| " * ie * = 2 te 


LV .— Kase: KILLING. 


19. The Hindu (Lahore), of the: 11th July 1912, publishes a commu- 
nication headed “ A Sikh woman’s prayer to the 
Gurus’ followers.” After relating a story how 
Guru Gobind Singh once saved a number of cows from being sacrificed by 
Muhammadans, the writer—Sada Kaur, daughter of Sardar Mahna Singh, of 


Cow-protection and Sikhs. 
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Rasulpur, Bahraich district (Oudh), vide paragraph 10 of ‘Selections ‘No. 23—, 


urges Sikhs not to forget their duty of protecting kine. . They may separate 


themselves from Hindus, she adds, but should display. ro remissness in. the 


matter of cow-protection, which is a legacy left to them by their ancestors. 
V.—Nartive Societies AND Renidiovs MATTERS. 


20. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 5th. (received on the 11th) July 
fi aii ais sh tai 1912, has a note headed “Six great men of 
ih ae teas acl India (vide paragraph:20 of Selections No. 27).” 

It says that the Parkash, the Hindustan, etc., wish “to raise up only 
Hindus on the bamboo” (to hold up to ridicule). Next. it. gives the names 
of the first. paper’s six great men of India, and goes on to remark that, 
according. to Hindu papers, greatness has fallen to the lot of Hindus 
only. The fun of it, however, is that itis not only Hindus who are regarded 
with the greatest,contempt in foreign countries, but that the same treatment 
is accorded even to non-Hindu Indians, in consequence of their being the former's 
neighbours. The six men mentioned do not deserve to be called the six great 
men of India, , ) : 


21. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 7th July 1912, publishes an 
ua article headed * A destructive storm.” Although, 
pear yr eg Christians, Hin- it says, Muhammadans are behind Christians in the 
| matter of wealth, numbers, education, &c., their 
religion is being propagated everywhere at a more rapid pace than is Christianity. 
This is due to the equality of treatment accorded to all followers of Islam. 
Christians profess to observe no caste distinctions, but in practice they are 
prejudiced and bigoted in the matters of colour. A white-complexioned. Chris- 
tian will not treat his black African co-religionist as his equal, and this bigotry 
is likely to prove the ruin of Christianity. Chhut created estrangement between 
the various Hindu sects, with the result that their country was conquered by Mu- 
hammadan invaders. How they fared under the Muslim rule is well known, and 
they are being swallowed up by Islam even under British rule. Another serious 
danger for the Hindu community arises from “ the untouchables,’ whose conver- 
sion to other religions would endanger the very existence of Hindus: The low 
castes among Sikhs constitute a similar danger for Sikhism. ‘‘ Let us then treat 
one another as equals.”’ 


22. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 12th July 1912, publishes a com- 
munication from Shibli: Numani headed “ A gross 
Te, eneuy Seehof the calumny.” The writer states that Syed Rashid 
Seton of the Nadwat-ul-Ulema. . aza has written to him from Baghdad to say that 
“the Egyptian nationalist paper” and the Turkish 
Hilal-i-Osmani have reported in their columns that the Editor of Alminar (i. e., 
the Syed) took part in the (recent annual session of the) Nadwat-ul-Ulema ; that 
he delivered a lecture in praise of, and inculcating obedience to, the English ; and 
that this led to all Indian Muhammadans feeling displeased with: him. As, 
however, this is a palpable lie and calculated to injure the Musalmans of this 
country, the writer requests all Muslim papers to contradict the slander, and to 
give expression to the opinion of the Prophet’s followers about Syed Raza’s 
speech. Copies of the issues concerned should also be sent to him, so that he 
war translate the writings into Arabic and send the same to Egypt. The above 
unfounded report has rendered Syed Rashid Raza most anxious, and it is grossly 
unfair that he should receive this reward for the trouble suffered by him in com- 
ing out to India. | | | 


23. The Zamindar (Lahore), ee no ~ uly a 2, publishes a communi- 
| | : cation heade o are the popular Muhammadans 
sapelee Mehennnteen. of this year.” The writer suggests that all Muham- 
madan newspapers should annually ask their readers to answer the above 
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uestion, the results obtained being published by the Muslim League. He adds 
that the selection should cover all classes of the Prophet's followers, political 
lecturers, workers and writers, traders, zamindars, &c. 


24. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 7th July 1912, publishes a com- 
munication headed ‘‘ Wagf properties attached to 
ime. management of wagf pro: mosques,” The writer—one Usman Ghani of Fateh- 
: garh—complains of the mismanagement of these 
properties and says that, after a careful study of the laws on the subject, he has 
come to the conclusion, that, under sections 3 and 7, Act XX of 1863, com- 
mittees can be formed, with the sanction of the Local Government, to manage 
and gupervise wagf properties. These committees can be invested with all the 
owers detailed in the Bengal Regulation No. XIX of 1810 and exercised by the 
Send of Revenue before the passing of Act XX of 1863. He suggests the 
establishment of such a committee to manage zag/ properties in Lahore, 


| 25. The following is from the Khalsa Ad 
ee vocate (Amritsar), of the 12th July 1912 :— ; 


“Tp Sardar Jogendra Singh's Presidential speech at the Sialkot Conference, there 
was a reference to the Tat Khalsa and the good work they have done and the progress they 
have achieved. This reference requires to be cleared up. It struck us at the time that 
Sardar Jogendra Singh was not sufficiently clear and explicit on the point. It is certainly 
by no means the first time that the term Jat Khalea has been used. During the last twenty 
years or so, the term has been hurled at us, educated Sikhs, as an epithet of reproach and 
opprobrium by our opponents, and we have not cared to reply to the veiled insinuations 
it was intended to convey or the covert innuendoes it was desired to apply. But our oppo- 
nents apparently never knew what the historic significance of the term was, or how it origi- 
nally came into existence. Had they known it, or cared to fined out, it would have been 
‘clear to them that there was nothing of reproach or opprobrium associated with the term 
itself. It is necessary now that Sardar Jogendra Singh has used the term, to advert to its 
history for the benefit of all concerned who may still be groping in the dark. Students of 
Sikh history must be aware that after Sri Guru Govind Singh Ji Maharaj, our tenth Guru, 
shuffled the mortal coil, Baba Banda, who had been a leading disciple of the tenth Guru 
Sahib and who had done good work during the lifetime of the Guru, reached Amritsar 
after a successful conquering march from the Deccan, carrying all before him, his — 
wisdom took the upper hand of his better part, he claimed for himself succession to Gaddi 
of the Gurudom, as eleventh Guru; and his disciples adopted for him the style and practices 
of the Gurus, Against such a course there was the tenth Guru’s own injunction to all Sikhs 
to accept the Granth Sahib as their Guru. The disciples of Baba Banda, however, stuck 
to their guns, and formed a section by themselves which came to be known as ‘ Bandai 

Khalsas, adopted certain innovations in salutation which came to be known as Darshant 
‘Fateh. The main body of the Panth stood firm in their allegiance to the Tenth Guru's 
injunction and their acceptance of the sacred Granth as their Guru. As opposed to, and 
contradistinguished from the Bandai Khalsas, these strict followers of Guru. Granth Sahib 
were called Tat Khalsas or the true Khalsas. With the gradual reduction in number and 
practical disappearance of Bandai Khalsas, the term Tat Khalsa also fell into disuse. After 
the lapse of nearly two centuries, the term has been restored and revived by our oppo- 
nents who have never taken kindly to our efforts at progress and amelioration and have 
looked down upon them with disapproval and contempt. As we have shown the term 
‘ Tat Khalsa,’ historically speaking had long ceased to exist and was no longer in use. It 
has been applied for some time by our opponents more as a nickname than any thing else 
for ‘educated and progressive Sikhs,’ It is in that sense and in that acceptance that 
Sardar Jogendra Singh has accepted and used the word. We should have preferred had 
Sardar Jogendra Singh let the term alone for exclusive use in the armoury of opponents, 
for the Panth is now one and indivisible—the Khalsa Panth—and knows no distinctions. 
Can it, however, be that like so many historic epithets, owing their origin to rival camps, 
the term ‘ Tat Khalsa’ also has come,to stay. If so, Sardar Jogendra Singh’s acceptance 
and recognition of it will have gone a long way in bringing about that result. However, 
whether the term stays, or once more disappears into the roll of the past, we trust we have 
made it clear once for all that there is absolutely nothing in the term or in its historic 
associations to which any one can take the slightest exception or of which the Sikhs of the 
present day have any reason to feel ashamed. On the other hand we have made it 
abundantly manifest that the tradition of the Yat Khalsas in the past are such as every 
Sikh can justly and legitimately feel proud of. And if even in these degenerate times, 
there are Sikhs in large numbers, who really deserve, by their principles and practices, by 


their services and achievements, the appellation of the Pat Khalea, the Panth has every 


reason to thank the Akal Purkh and to congratulate itself. 
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VI.—LEGISLATION.. . 


; : 26. The following is from the Panjabee 
plea Eagan = O (Lahore), dated 16th July 1018 —= o 


«@ © © * At present the local Legislative Council consists of 26 members 
(excluding the President) out of the maximum strength of 30 fixed by the statute. Of the 


26 members 19 are nominated, 2 nominated experts and 5 elected members. It is obvious 


that the number of elected members is too small and ought to be increased. His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor has, in a way, promised to increase this number. Bunt the manner 
in which it is proposed to be increased is not likely to give any satisfaction to the Hindus. 
Supposing that as suggested by His Honour the District Boards will be allowed to elect 
a member for each of the three groups into which the Province is divided for elections by 
the Municipalities, we may predict that at least two seats if not all the three will be carried 
by Muhammadans. At this rate we are frankly of opinion that the Government might 
postpone the enfranchisement of District Boards indefinitely rather than unwittingly accen- 
tuate the existing differences. If the Government proposes to redress the admitted griév- 


ances of the Hindus it should do so gracefully and generously, and not in a grudging and 


halting manner. In Madras at present 40 per cent. of the members are elected; and we 
understand the Government proposes to give away at least two more seats to be competed 
for by the people’s representative. This will probably raise the parentage of elected 
members to the total strength to 45. In Bombay nearly 44 per cent. of the seats are even 
now occupied by elected representatives while in Bengal the percentage reaches to 50. 
In the United Provinces at present 42 per cent. of the seats are held by elected representa- 
tives. Sir John Hewett is said to be willing to raise this to 45. This being so, we do 
not see any reason why in the Punjab less than 12 seats out of a total of 26 should be 


allotted for election. Since the recommendations of the Punjab Government have already © 


been forwarded to the Government of India, since it is not likely that the Punjab Govern- 
ment has been liberal enough to assign 12 seats for election, the people of the Punjab have 
to appeal direct to the Government of India. 


“Out of these twelve seats a fair number should be assigned for the Hindus 
who represent the intelligence, wealth and enterprise of the Province. Lord Morley 
has given the assurance in his reform despatch that ‘minorities would be protected 
against exclusion by majorities and all large important sections of the population would 
have the opportunity of returning members in proportion to their ratio to the total 
population.’ Taking our stand on this assurance we ask the Government to consider 
what exactly is the position now assigned to the Hindus of the Punjab. Out of 
the 14 non-official members 7 are Muhammadans, 2 Europeans, 3 Hindus and 2 Sikhs. 
Lord Morley’s despatch says that all large and important sections will be allowed to 
return members ‘in proportion to their ratio to the total population. But what 
do we find in practice? The six-and-a-half millions of Muhammadan males (of whom 
166,937 are literate and only 22,473 are literate in English) have seven members to represent 
them, 3 elected and 4 nominated. The infinitesimal section of Europeans have two members, 
one elected and one nominated. The Sikhs, whose male population is 1°651 million, 
_ whose literate population number 132,362 (the literate in English being only 8,240) have 

two members, both nominated. But the Hindus, who number 3,686,900, and of whom 
. 380,096 are literate and 41,942 are literate in Euglish, have only 3 members to represent 
them, one elected and 2 nominated. The utter want of proportion in representation to 
the intelligence and wealth of the Province is manifest. The literate and vocal section of 
the population is among Hindus more than twice as large as among Muhammadans. But 
it has been granted less than half of the number of members given to the Muhammadans. 
If we consider the distribution of elected seats, we find that all the three Municipal seats 
have been captured by Muhammadans. By a fortuitous circumstance the University 
happened to return a Hindu member instead of a European; and therefore the presence 
of a Hindu member is due to mere chance which may or may not occur again. 


“The Hindus to whom the Province owes its trade and commerce, and its industrial and 
financial activities at present depend on the nominated members to voice their opinions. It 
seems to us that to remedy the existing inequalities in representation and to give effect to the 
original intention of the Government about proportionate representation the number of seats 
to be thrown open to election should be increased from 5 to 12. - And considering that the pro- 
‘sperity of Municipal towns and Cantonments is due almost entirely to the industrial activities 
and business enterprise of the Hindus, it is essential to provide for the adequate representation 
of their interests on the Council. This can be done by increasing the present number of seats 
from one to two in each of the three groups with cumulative vote in order that the Hindus or 
‘at any rate non-Muhammadans might secure one of the two seats in each group. Then, if, as 
‘proposed by His Honour the Lieutenant -Governor, three seats are allotted to District Boards, 
one at least may be secured by a non-Muhammadan who may not necessarily bea Hindu. -The 
‘remaining additional seat may be granted either to the Sikhs whose claims certainly deserve 
recognition quite as much as those of Muhammadans in other provinces, or to landholders 
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who will elect by turns a Muhammadan and a non-Muahimmadan alternately as fixed in 
the Regulation. Under such an arrangement the necessity for nominating as many as 
four Muhammadans is entirely obviated and the Hindus and Sikhs will be given a fair 
chance of securing adequate representation through their chosen representative. Our 
proposal, it may be conceded, has one merit. It does not intrench on anybody’s preserve. 
All it asks for is that the just claims of a people who contribute more than most others to 
the prosperity of the Province should be recognised. The allotmént ‘of two seats to each 
of the three Municipal groups assures three seats for Muhammadans under all circumstances, 
whereas at present they may lose one of the three. Their three seats being secure they will 
have no cause for dissatisfaction. The non-Muhammadans will have between them three 
seats and further. inequalities in representation can be removed by Government by 
nominating Hindus or Sikhs as the case may be. We hope this view of the matter will be 
considered by the Government of India and the injustice now dune to the Hindus removed. 


“There now remains one more. point to be considered, vwsz, the representation of 
the Punjab in the Supreme Legislative Council. At present there are three members in 
the Supreme Council and all of them are Muhammadans. How this has come about and 
what chance there may be for variation, if any, we shall presently see. One of the three 
members represents the Muhammadans, and that member, we may safely presume, will 
always be a Muhammadan. Tho second member is selected by the Government to repre. 
sent the landholders. The member will be alternately a Muhammadan and a non-Muham- 
madan. The third member is to be elected by the non-official members of the Local 
Legislative Council. The majority of the electors being Muhammadans and their sym- 
pathisers it is ten to one that they will prefera Muhammadan. This view finds support 
from what has already happened. In December last a vacancy occurred in the Supreme 
Council owing to the lamented death of Sardar Partap Singh. In the by-election that 
followed notwithstanding the fact there were already two Muhammadans from this Province, 
the Muhammadan electors and their European supporters voted solid for a Muhammadan 
candidate and confirmed the fears entertained by the Hindus as to the possibility of securing 
any support for their candidate from the majority of electors. In order to obviate this 
anomaly two seats might be allotted for election by the noneofficial members with cumula- 
tive vote thus affording a fair chance for the Hindus to secure one of the seats. Then as 
regards landholders, there is no reason why the privilege of election should not be granted 
to them as in other major provinces. If the franchise qualification be fixed lower than in 
other provinces (for the Punjab is not a land of big Zamindars and Taluqadars) we may 
expect men of education and knowledge to come forward to contest the seat. His Excellency 
the Viceroy is full alive to the grievances of the Hindus and we feel assured he will redress 
them and earn our lasting gratitude.” 


_ 27. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 7th July 1912, publishes a note 
a _.. ... headed “ The share of Sikhs in the Councils of 
Connaile be nin om Aegislative “Government and other representative circles,” After 
- oe complaining of the inadequacy of Sikh represen- 
tation on the Imperial and Panjab Legislative Councils, as also on Municipalities 
and District: Boards in this province, the writer says that it is impossible to safe- 
guard Sikh interests under existing circumstances. If Municipal and District 
Boards, which now consist chiefly of non-Sikhs, were to adopt resolutions, pro- 
hibiting Sikhs from decapitating’‘goats, organising religious processions, or per- 
a any other religious rite, there would be no one to prevent them from 
oing this, 


VII.—GeweraL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


28. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 13th July 1912 :— 


, “The text of the judgment delivered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the Mymensing case has arrived. A careful study of it suggests that while 
the principal laid down by that tribunal is unquestioned its applicability to India in the 
existing conditions with a combination of executive and judicial functions is doubtful 
and is even detrimental to the interests of the people. In deciding the case as they did 
Their Lordships do not seem to have taken into consideration the object of the legislature 
in providing safeguards\against the irregular procedures of over-zealous magistrates who 
are burdened with multifarious duties and responsibilities, who derive information from 
various non-judicial channels and who therefore cannot’ in every instance be deemed to 
bring a strictly judicial frame of mind for the consideration of cases, India is a country 


‘The Mymensing case. | 


{ 
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where people are subject to a great deal of pressure from executive officials of the several 
departments of the State whom one writer in a Bombay periodical aptly and justly 
designated the ‘seven tyrants.’ The powers vested in these ‘seven tyrants’ being 
already too extensive to be wholesome it ought to be the aim of the os to impose 
restraints against the abuse of such powers in circumstances which are often tempting 
to executive officials. We regret to find that Their Lordships of the Judictal Committee 
of the Privy Council have ignored this aspect of the question and confined themselves 
to the abstract principle of a judicial officer being always a judicial officer whether. or 


not he holds his courts formally and directs his proceedings from the court house. This: 


decision, we are afraid, will produce a very undesirable effect on the tendency of the 
average Official who exercises both executive and jndicial functious. 


“The Calcutta High Court took the right view when it held that the defendant 
District Magistrate was not acting as acourt.. However, as a consequence of the present 


decision of the Judicial Committee the separation of the executive and judicial functions 
has become imperative and the execution of the long pending scheme should now be | 
expedited: Otherwise the decision is bound to be harmful in its practical application to 


existing conditions.” 


29. The Punjab Samachar -(Lahore), of the 6th ~~ 1912, has an 
is watees Kebellc article headed “ Oppression by Kabulis.” After 
: remarking that Pathans commit different offences 
in all parts of India, the paper holds them responsible even for the recent 
recrudescence of dacoities in the Punjab. The present, momentary decfease in 
these dacoities is not due to Pathans having turned over a. new leaf, but to their 
having gone back to their homes to harvest crops ; on their return to this pro- 
vince, dacoities will again become general. After giving an account of the recent 
Kabuli riot in Beadon Square, Calcutta, the writer says that the incident shows 
how fearless they have grown. Government should make a law to protect the 
lives and property of the people against ‘these tyrants,” 


(e)—Agriculiure and questions affecting the land. - 
| 30. The following is from the Panjabee 


rane restriction of exports of food (Lahore), of the 13th July 1912 :=— 


“Tt is difficult to deny that one reason for the increase in criminality in any district 


is not the orevailing high prices. Where prices fluctuate a great deal owing either 
to the failure of the monsoon or to large and unrestricted exports thefts and dacoities 
as a rule increase. The gambling mania in Calcutta is apprehended to lead to the 
increase of crime. Ever since the large exportation of rice from Burma began the Burmans 
knew that the rice market would rise. A Burma paper says that the price of rice has 
risen from 2 rupees to 6 rupees a basket within three years. This year again the high 
prices have already given incentive to crime. In Bhamo and Salin crime has gone out of 
police control. Serious cases of dacoities are reported and in one case 8 man and a woman 
were killed. We hope that the proposal to levy and export duty on rice in Burma will 
not be rejected by the Government of India, It should be a matter of general application 
whether export duty should not be levied on any article of food which rises above 25 
per cent, in any one year. The proposal of the Burma Government as regards rice will 
create & precedent which ought to serve other provinces. of India in future whenever 
high prices threaten social disorder or give impetus to crime,” 


(A) — Miscellaneous, 


31. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 9th July 1912, publishes a leader 
headed ‘A shower of. arrows.at the Editor of 
the Parkash. Is it blasphemous even to 
speak of politics ?” The weapons used of late against it, says the paper, are 
seldom employed because they are fit for the hands of only mean and degraded 
persons. It is surprised at their employment by a paper, calling itself member 
of the Arya press. No Arya periodical has hitherto worked for the Criminal 
Investigation Department, a task that has been undertaken by certain Muslim 
papers alone. The Arya Samaj can, however, no longer pride themselves on 
having clean hands, continues the writer, seeing that Arya: papers are desirous of 
endangering the very existence of the Parkash by charging it with attempts to 
create feelings of hatred for the British in the Samaj. The accusation is obviousl 


The Parkash newspaper. 


intended to set both Government-and' the Arya Samaj against the Parkash, and 
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there are, the Editor declares, three classes of people now engaged in wielding 
this blackguard’s weapon against the paper : those who are personal enemies of the 
Editor and not enamoured of the Arya Samaj; those who hate the Arya Samaj 
and therefore the Editor of the Parkash too; those who love the Samaj, 
but bear the Editor enmity and have allowed hatred to overcome loyalty. 


The trumpeter of Dharampal, Mr. (Raj Narayan) Arman (Editor of the 
Arjan) is of the first class. Sometime back he intemperately attacked Lala Munshi 
Ram, the Gurukula, and its alumni in the columns of the Rajput Gazette, with the 
result that he lost the editorial‘charge of that paper. He now attributes his dis. 
missal to the Gurukula people, and has consequently been attacking the Arya 
Samaj, and along with it the Parkash, in the columns of the Arjun. His present 
plight is pitiable and the only way for him to better it is to induce Government to 
subsidise his paper. It is, perhaps, with the object of proving himself deserving 
of a subsidy that he has been publishing the sort of articles which have of late 
been appearing in the Arjun. : 


In the second class are the Vatil and other Muslim papers, which have wrongly 
considered (certain) writings in the Parkash to be prejudicial tothe Arya Samaj, 
They argue that, because some graduates of the Gurukula attended the Calcutta 
Congress as spectators, therefore the Samaj is a political body. They draw the 
same inference from the suggestion by the Parkash that two political papers 
owned by Arya Samajists should be issued frum Delhi. But, if their reasoning 
is correct, the fact that the Vakil was owned by the late Sheikh Ghulam Mu- 
hammad and that the Observer belongs to Khwaja Ahad Shah should show 
Islam to be far more political in character (than the Samaji. Let the Vail, 
says the Editor, know that Aryas do not confound politics with “ blasphemy ;” 
and that the Arya Samaj has nothing to do with present-day politics. Sir 
Agha Khan openly participates in politics, but does this prove that the Shamsis 
are a political body? It is, therefore, ridiculous to say that, because Aryas 
evince interest in their country’s affairs, therefore the Arya Samaj is a political 
society. 


ome 32. The following is from the Panjahbee 
ees. (Lahore), of the 13th July 1912 :— : 


“ Now that the land acquisition process in Delhi will be applied, it is worth while 
considering whether the displacement of many thousands of agricultural families could not be 
effected with as little hardship as possible. A correspondent in the last issue of the 
Panjabee pointed out that a feeling of absolute destitution would be felt by the bulk of the 
landowners who have to part with the dear old food-giver for generations, They would, of 
course, have the market value of the land paid to them by Government, bnt what would 
Rs. 100 or 150 buy to an ignorant agriculturist to support his life which he is to start afresh 
possibly in his fifty-fifth year of age ? It would certainly be more advan us to him to 
have an equal share of land in another part of the country, in the Colonies, if 
available. According to ite estimates of Government the cost of acquiring the area notified 
for new Delhi would not be more than £200,000 or £233,000. The notified area, we know 
is just about 115,000 acres and at the highest rate each acre would have to be parted by the 
agriculturist for £2. Supposing the requirements of the Governments being less than 
115,000 acres, the average price of an acre cannot exceed £3. If we suppose that on an 
average an Indian agriculturist has 4 to 5 acres of land on which he is maintaining himself 
and his family we have about 25,000 to 28,000 families to be turned out of their lands with 
Rs. 180 to Rs. 250 a piece and it is certainly a very anxious situation which requires a man to 
start his life once again with Rs. 180 to Rs. 225 lying loosely in his pocket. For aught we 
know, it may be reduced by 50 per cent. in his wanderings to find another piece of land and 
most of the deficieney reach the Punjab excise treasury! That is, if the woful ryot is 
fortunate enough to escape the attentions of a Pathan dacoit or some hungry middle man. 
We appeal to the Government to consider this side of the question.” 


Simz . , C. STEAD, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
on —_ vay — Criminal Investigation Dapeton Puxjed | 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB: 


Examined up to 27th July 1912. 


CONTENTS, 


Page. 


I.—Po.rtics. 


(a) Foreign 


1. The Trans- Persian Railway (Panjabee) ei 
2. The British Government and the Islamic world 

(Vakil) ia ae ie 
3. Christendom and the Islamic world (Muin) nen 
4. Mr. Montagu and the Anglo-Indian Press (Tribune) 
8. Racial feeling in England (Panjabee) 


(b) Home— 
6. How India can advance (Arjun) 


II.—AFPGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F RONTIERB. 


7. The Amir and the Khost rising (Zamindar) 
8. Hindus in Kabul (Panjabee) 


IIlI.—Nativse Sratzs. 


9. Change of Minister in Hyderabad (Patsa Akhbar, 
Lamindar and Dbserver) 


IV.—K.1N&-KILLING. 
Nil. 


V.—Nativge Socretizs aXp Raiiciovs Matrsess. 


10. Hindus and jhatka meat (Paisa Akhbar) ove 

11. The Hindus and Shamsi Hindus of Amritsar 
(Indar) he ee me ig 

12. Complaint against Peshawar Hindus (Panjab Ad- 
vocate) % ve. eee eee 

13. The Parkash newspaper (Parkash)  ... 

14. Swami Dayanand Saraswati (Indar) ... sa 

15. How to raise the despressed classes (Arya Patrika 

VI.—LEGLatiox, 

16. Sikh representation on Legislative Councils (Loyal 
Gazette)... oe mi i 

17. Muhammadan members of the Viceroy’s Legisla- 


tive Council (Paisa Akhbar) 


VIT.—Gengrat ApMinistaarion. 
(a) Judicial— 
18. Libel case against the Editor of the Burma Critic 
(Muin) 
(Panjabee) 


19. Conditional release of prisoners 
20. Reformation of prisoners (Tribune) ... 


(b) Police— 

21. Alleged assault by a European (Panjab Advocate) 
(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 

Nil. 


(d) Education— 


22. The proposed Muslim and Hindu Universities 
(Patsa Akhbar and Observer) : 

23. A complaint (Zamindar) as 

24. A newly-created appointnient in England (Tribune) 

25. Education in the Punjab and the United Pro- 


604 vinces (Panjabee) ove eee aes 
(¢) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
Nil, 
(f) Railways and Communications— 
Nil. 
605 | (g) Postal matters— 
“ Nil. 
sa (h) Miscellaneous— 
tb. | 96. Deficiency of the female population in the Punjab 
~ (Panjabee) ... _ - am 
7" 27., Proposed Eurasian regiments (Loyal Gazette) 
to. | 28. The Parkash newspaper (Arjun) vei 
29. The Parkash and the Hindu (Arjun) rr 
30. The a Press and Banka Dyal (Paxjab Advo- 
cate eee 
608 | 31. Dna Nath (Arjun) 
32. What it costs to change the capital (Zribune) .. 
ib, | 33. Vaccination by coercion (Panjad:e) oy. eee 


[ No. 30. ] 


Page. 


609 
tb. 


610 
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‘LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 271TH JULY 1912. 


| 
No, Name. ; Ipcality, = « Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
ENGLISH. 
DAILY. | 
1 | Tribune «+ | Lahore ».. | Bihari Lal oe 1,758 copies. 
TRI-WEEELY. 
2 | Panjabee »- | Lahore ... | Mal Chand ie 2,424 copies. 
BI-WEEKLY. 
3 | Observer .. | Lahore .. | Nizam-nd-din sid 1,000 copies. 
‘ Panjeb Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi wa. | Jo Be Thapar is 200» | 
WEEELY. ae 
5 | Arya Patrika | Lahore ... | Devi Chand ws 650 copies, Hh 
6 | Harbinger ee | Do, ... | Durga Parshad pe 300» ‘ 
7 | Khalsa Advocate oe | Amritsar ... | Bahadur Singh si 2 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
8 | Jijoasu w» | Lahore ... | Ishar Das i vo ii 
MONTHLY. } 
9 | D.A.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore ... | Saraswati Nath oe 1,000 copies, ' 
10| Forman Christian College! Do. = a : ove ih 
11 veoatien’ Medicine eee | Delhi oni eve eve ' 
12 | Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore ... | BB. Mohan Lal oe. 100 copies. ~+] }] : 
13 | Punjab Mission News wi De. .. | bevd. Wigram ai 250, ] ‘a 
14 | Ravi ot ... | Mr. B, M, Jones - eve | LT a 
15 | Review of Religions .- | Kadian (Gurdaspur) ... x Annee Ahmadia, 800 copies. be 
16 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore ... | Dev Rattan ooo 25 : : : | 
17 | Teacher --- | Dinga (Gujrat) ... | Sanhaya Singh eee 200 » \ a ) 
URDU. oil 
DAIty. F: 
18 | Akhbar-i’Am ... | Lahore ;.. | Govind Sahai ve €60 copies. 
' 19 | Paisa Akhbar wot i oe Abdul Atiz ave 10» | | } 
20 | Watan us «es | Muhammad Insha Alla ... on { : ; 
21 | Zamindar ut ... | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, ws. vse 4 | i 
BI-WEEELY. | : | 
23 | Vakil ... | Amritsar .. | Abdal Aziz as 1,970 copies. [| i 
WEEELY. i : 
23 | afghan ... | Peshawar ... | Saiyid Muhammad Abdalla 600 copies. 5 
24 | Ahl-i-Hadis | - g. | Amritsar .. | Sana-ulla oe 995 , | 
25 | Ahluwalia Gazette eee | Do. .. | Lebna Singh eee 600» |: 
26 | Al-Moin ee | Do. eo | Mehraj-ud-din ee ee | f 
27 | Army News .-. | Ludhiana ws» | Hira Lal & Co. as 1,300 copies. . Kt ' 
28 Arjan Set .. | Dharm Pal sone one ; i 
29 | Arorbans Gazette | Amritsar ... | Labh Singh ie ws | | 
30 | Arya Gazette ee. | Lahore .- | Bhowani Das “ . 550 copies. h 


* Not received during the month, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


No. 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 271rH JULY 1912—continvep. 


Name, 


Badar 
Bharat 


Hakim 

Hag 

Haq Pasand 
Hindu 
Hindustan 
Indar 


Islam*® 


Jhang Sial 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
] Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gazette 


Milap 
Millat® 


Munir 
Musalman 
Nur 


Nor Afshan 


Parkash 


ie H ind,® 


Ditto 


Shanti 


URDU—CONTINUED. 


WEEKLY—contsnued, 


Chaudhbwin Sadi 
Civil and Military News 
Curzon Gazette 


Delhi Gazette* 


Mister Gazette 


Paisa Akhbar 


Punjab Advocate 
Panjab Samachar 


Rajput Gazette 


Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 


Sialkot Paper 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
Tahzibeul-Niswan 


Victoria Paper 


.- | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


.». | Jullundur 


.». | Rawalpindi | 


-e. | Ludhiana 
Delhi 
os | DO 


Delhi 
Amritsar 
.. | Lahore 
Do. 


ee Do. 


Do. 
Lahore 


ee» | Lahore 

eo | Delhi 

ee | Lyall pur 
. | Lahore 

ee | Do, 

ee | Jhang 


eee | Amritsar 


--- | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


ee» | Ludhiana 


sas tiaaiia 
«| Do. 
eee | Mianwali 
Lahore 
Do. 


Municipal Gazette and Sada-| fo, 


e+ | Bahawalpur 


eee } Rewari 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... | Amritsar 


eee | Rawalpindi 


Sialkot 
Jhelum 
--- | Lahore 
oe | Sialkot 


oe. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Kapurthala 


___ Name of Publisher. _ 


Haji Ahmad 


Mirza Hairat 


Yakub Ali 
Kasim Ali 


Ram Nath 


Abdul Latif 
Prabh Dyal 


Amar Singh 
Bulaki Das 
Jawahar Lal 
Shuja Ulla 
Ali Bakbsh 
Sana-ulla 
Abdul Aziz 


Krishan 


Hira Lal 


Rulia Ram 


Todar Mal 


Mumtaz Ali 
Gian Chand 


Muhammad Sadiq 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 


Saiyid Mohammad 


Sajjad Husain 


Hari Lal Sharma 
Ram Saran Dutt 
Dharm Pal, B.A. 


Hamid Husain 


Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Muhammad Yusaf 

Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry ... 
Karm Chand, Bahl 


Thakur Sukhram Das 
Din Muhammad 


Maulvi Ata Ullah 
Safdar Hussain 


Kishan Chand Mohan 


Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 


1,325 copies, 


iil 
200 
900 
260 
382 


+] 


| 


8,070 copies, 


200 copies, 


2,262 
156 
200 


8,377 
1,723 


99 


*Not received during the week. 
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76 
77 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 271m JULY 1912—cONcLUDED. 


78 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


79 


eee || ke 
URDU—CONCLUDED, 
WEBKLY—concluded. 
Wagqt* eee 
Watan oe 
Zamindar oe 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
Biwah Samachar coe 
Kam Dhena ove 
Mohyal Gazette ove 
PERSIAN. 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar ove 
URDU. 
MONTHLY, 
Arorbans Parkash® ove 
Arya Musafir | ove 
Jaubar oe 


Kakezai Social Reformer 


80 | Makhzan ‘ei 
Rafiq* ove 
Sadhu eee 


Martand coe 
Raghbir Patrika eee 
Zaban® ove 
GURMUKEHI. 


WEEELY, 


Khalsa Sewak® oes 
Punjab Reporter® ove 
Punjabi Surma*® coe 


Lahore ». | Ali Husain je 200 copies, 
Do. --. | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 1,800 ,, 
Do, . | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, ase 7 
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I.— Po.itics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


The Trans-Persian Rail 1, The following is from the Panjabee 
repairers Wid (Lahore), of the 20th July 1912 :— 


“It is hard to pursue the line of reasoning adopted by Lord Morley in regard to the 
Trans-Persian Railway. His contention that the British would neither construct the 
railway themselves nor allow Persia to grant concessions to another power virtually amounts 
to a dog-in-the-manager policy. We do not see much difference between this sort of 
opposition of British military experts and the reiterated opposition of the late Amir Abdur 
Rahman of Afghanistan against railway connection with a foreign country. Amir Abdur 
Rahman, like Lords Lamington, Inchcape, Crewe and Curzon, had no objection for con- 
structing railways in the interior. But he was vehemently opposed to any connection 
with the outer world and sought his safety in the alpine seclusion created for him by Allah. 
In his autobiography he counselled his sons to remember that it was might that ruled the 
world and not right and that, therefore, until they had a great army strong enough to 
oppose foreigners they should never think of weakening the strength of isolation by con- 
structing railways. But British statemanship and British prowess which have been the 
admiration of the civilized world now seek refuge in isolation and refuse to link India and 


Europe with railway. This is a position which is thoroughly incomprehensible and is 


bound to expose England to the charge of unreasonable obstinacy. 


“ The attitude of the Radical Government towards this question is likewise incom- 
prehensible. It is especially so in view of the sympathetic, though not uncritical, support 
accorded to it both by Sir Valentine Chirol and the Zmes. Sir Valentine Chirol had 
approached this question ten years ago from a purely strategical point of view. He had 
then consequently entertained doubts of the wisdom of establishing a link between India 
and Europe. To-day he says he regards those arguments ‘for the most part inapplicable 
to the present case.’ Ten years ago Russia was believed to be contemplating the construc- 
tion of a railway of a purely strategical character distinctly menacing to Afghanistan. But 
the present scheme is designed to provide ‘ primarily, at least, for pacific purposes, a rapid 
and easy means of communication between Europe and India and constructed ex hypothesi 
by the friendly co-operation of two European powers. Whatever may be the altered 
circumstances and conditions which have induced a change in the opinions of accepted 
authorities, it is both pleasant and encouraging to be told by Sir Valentine Chirol that 
with the growth of railway communications all over the world it is not possible for Great 
Britain to maintain indefinitely ‘an attitude of mere negation in regard to railway communi- 
cation between India and Europe.’ That as an aspect of the question which cannot fail to 
arrest the attention of far-seeing statesmen, not merely on this railway question, but at 
every turn in the progress of this country. India is eager to participate with other members 
of the empire in its duties and responsibilities, and the example and influence ef its 
neighbours in China and Japan cannot be lost upon it. 


2 . + . . + 4 * 


| “ We are, however, glad to find that the sane and sensible view taken by Sir Valentine 
Chirol has been expressed more fully, and with greater force and better effect by the Times 
in a leading article in which it accords its approval to the railway project. 


* a ® « * * * * 


“While the Tsmes has striven to maintain the noblest and the best traditions of 
British statesmanship, it seems strange that none of its arguments should have convinced either 
Lord Curzon and his supporters or the Radical Government which holds fast to the out-of-date 
strategical view of expert military officers, even as Amir Abdur Rahman, and declines to go 
‘beyond the negative encouragement of refusing to prohibit operations so far as could be done.’ 
However, Lord Morley’s assurance that the Government desire to have ‘ the option of making 
such railways ourselves’ gives a reasonable hope that ultimately considerations of world’s 


progress will prevail over the opinions of military experts. If neither philanthropy nor 


justice to the backward races succeeds in inducing a change of policy ia the military 
experts, we may be sure that the time will soon come when they will be forced to advocate 
the construction of railway in their own interests. As Sir Valentine Chirol rightly foresees, 
Great Britain would not be in a position to prevent the construction of a railway from 
Russia to the southern limits of the Russian sphere in Persia; and when Russia accom- 
plishes this the British ‘could hardly contemplate with satisfaction the purposes for which 
that railway controlled in a hostile spirit might be used.’ It seems clear, therefore, that 
the present opposition of a few noble Lords and the indifference of the Radical Government 
are not formidable obstacles in the way of linking India with Europe, | 
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© As regards the advantages which: may. result to India from this linking there 
can be but one opinion. It will be the means of promoting a steady, constant 
and ever increasing stream of inter-communication between peoples and races. It will 
create fresh openings for enterprising Indians, Hindus as well as Muhammadans, and 
afford them opportunities of. distinction m commercial and industrial pursuits. It will 
afford means of employment not only to British Indians but to the backward races in 
the tribal country at present engaged in pursuits of doubtful benefit. It will help 
the Hindus in the cis-[ndus tract to supplement the deficiencies of the Muham. 
madans in the trans-Indus tract vice versd and establish between them a- com- 
munity of interest. By that means it may also operate as a powerful force in softening 
racial acerbities now visible in this Province and across the Jumna. In short it will result 
not only in the numerous incidental benefits of inter-communication, travel and commerce 
but also in conscious efforts made tor the uplift for the backward races and nations. As the 
Times rightly points out there are numerous questions of detail requiring scrutiny. Not 
the least important of them is the financial responsibilities which may devolve on the Indian 
Government in the shape of guarantees, Nevertheless the blessings of the link can hardly 
be doubted. We fervently hope that the Trans-Persian Railway might soon become an 
accomplished fact.” 


2. The Vakid (Amritsar), of the 17th July 1912, publishes an article 
_ headed:..{{Man proposes but God disposes.” The 

paper -refers to the debate in the Commons on the 

subject of the, British foreign policy, and says that, 
in his reply to the attacks of Mr. Dillon and Earl Ronaldshay on the Anglo- 
Russian. convention, Sir Edward Grey, declared that, but for the convention, 
Russia would have made the boundaries of Persia and India conterminous by 
building a railway, while Mr, Lloyd George, in his recent speech at the Mansion 
House, remarked that England’s international relations could never be more 
satisfactory than they were at present. These utterances, adds the paper, have 
caused among Muhammadans (/2t. the people) the fear that the British Govern- 
ment will do nothing to end the high-handed action on the part of Russia, even 
if she again bombards Meshed, insults the local mosques and shrines, and 
kills ‘the great men of Islam” in Persia. They are under the impression that 
the British Government will bestir itself only when Russia takes permanent 
possession of the Shah’s Dominions. It was after the Anglo-Russian convention 
that the Muscovites assailed the independence of Persia, and caused mischief and 
bloodshed in the different parts of that country. In the opinion of Great 
Britain, however, that convention has proved a veritable blessing for Persia. 
The Editor then goes on to say that, according to the Moroccan paper Al Saada, 
the French beseiged the Jumma Masjid (where he does not say) and desecrated 
the shrine of Sidi Idris. They have, moreover, destroyed the independence of 
the country, have killed thousands of innocent Muhammadans, including children 
and widows, and still continue to,massacre them. Nevertheless, the British 
Government regards the situation (in, Morocco) as satisfactory. But while this 
is the case (with England} a great commotion is on foot in the Muslim world. 
Even the Persians, who used to be regarded as an inert and lifeless people, 
have begun to rouse themselves. The Shaikh-ul-Sharait at Isphahan, who is 
a great religious leader of the Persians, has issued a circular letter, in which 
he says that most of the European nations have employed different artifices 
to humiliate Islamic countries; that their cruel deeds have resulted in the 
universal cry that Muhammadans throughout the world should join forces ; but 
that this can be possible only if Ulemas (in different lands) meet in one place to 
exchange views. With this end in view the writer held a meeting of the 
renowned Ulemas of Najafs Karbela, Samra, and Kazwin at the last named place. 
Jt was openly announced by the assembly after careful consideration that 
“we have not united with any worldly object or gain ; we aim at asking all 
Islamic countries to obey the commandants of God and Muhammad; we 
desire all Muhammadans to end their internal differences for ever; the im- 
portant question of Islam and heathenism ( ? Christianity) is now to the fore ; 
and all Muhammadans should unite to-day to support and defend our holy 
religion and allow no further opportunity to foreign nations to ruin Muslim 
countries.” Commenting on this the Vakel remarks that British statesmen should 
not overlook these things and should take proper steps to avert all danger ; 
for, otherwise, it is difficult to say what unpleasant consequences may result. 


The British Government and the 
Islamic world. 
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3. - The Muin (Amritsar), of the 16th (réceived on the 23rd) ° July-1912, 
Christendom and the Islamic 


world. 


slam and England in danger” ?. The world’s 
political horizon, it says, has been dreadfully over- 
cast of late, the least significant result of this is the fact that rivers of blood 
have been shed in Tripoli, Persia, and Morocco.. The tyranny and aggression, 
it adds, to which the Islamic world is being subjected have thrown into the 
shade even the oppression practised by Halaku and Changez Khan. It would 
appear that, with the exception only of Great Britain, all other Christian 
powers of Europe are determined to extirpate I[slam. Continuing, the paper 


remarks that, in view of the fact of Russia, Italy and France having openly, 
imputed a religious colour to “the sanguinary wars. now being waged,” it is. 
impossible that the fire of religious indignation should not be kindled among. 


the followers of Islam. It has affected all Muhammadans alike from China ‘to 
Morocco. Although Muhammadans appear to be very weak as compared with 
the enemies of their religion, nevertheless, when their excitement “ developes.” 


into madness (? fanaticism), Europe’s Dreadnoughts and destructive guns will. 
avail her naught. The fact that Italy and France. have invaded distant Islamic: 


possessions and have left alone the small (Christian)-states of Belgium, &c., which 
lie close to them, proves clearly enough that their‘present doings in Tripoli and 
Morocco, respectively, are religious and ‘not political in character. Russia, who 
is an old enemy of Islam, is at the bottom of all the oppression which is now 
being practised on the Islamic world. The paper can say for certain that Russia 


and most of the other Christian powers of Europe, excluding Great Britain, are: 
about to descend on Muhammadan countries in order completely to sweep Islam’ 


off the earth’s surface. 


Milly saci and the Anglo- (Lahore), of 24th July 1912 :— 


“ Anglo-Indian papers do not lose any opportunity they get of having 8 fling at 
Mr. Montagu, the Under-Secretary of State for India. The reason for their attitude is | 


the sympathetic and liberal attitude adopted by him with reference to Indian questions. 
We are aware that in the matter of the interpretation of the passages relating to Provincial 


autonomy in India contained in the Government of India Despatch Mr. Montagu acted - 


far more liberally than Lord Crewe and this is sufficient to make the Anglo-Indian Press 


sneer at him. Now the announcement regarding Mr. Montagu’s intended visit to this. 


country has afforded a further opportunity to papers like the Ptoneer and the Statesman 
to speak of Mr. Montagt in contemptuous terms. The people of India of all classes will 
unite in according Mr. Montagu a warm and a respectful welcome. We hope he will try 
to meet the leaders of the people and learn from them the aspirations of the people.” . 


5. The following is from the Panjabee 


Racial feeling in Boglené. (Lahore), dated 23rd July 1912. . 


“An Indian student writing to the Times of India of his experiences in study in’ 
England, deplores that racial feeling and antipathy to Indians already prevails in-the 
Universities of Great Britain. He says it is widespread and is making the lives of Indian - 


students uncomfortable. 


“ He therefore suggests that Indian students should in future go to France, Germany 7 


and America, where special facilities are given.” 


(6)— Home. 


6. The Arjun (Lahore), of the 16th (received on the 24th) July 1912, 
publishes a communication headed “ India’s future — 
advancement.” The writer—Tahl Ram Ganga Ram, 


How India can advance. 


of Dera Ismail Khan—says that India cannot get back its past civilisation, 
wealth, and greatness unless education is made’ free and compulsory in the 
country. If Government does not doso, the leaders and (other) well-wishers 
of India should open libraries and reading-rooms in all dharamealas and 


temples ; start night schools in every village ; and publish’small tracts on socia), © 


religious and economic questions for the benefit of literate persons, who consist 
chiefly of Brahmans and Sadhus and havea great deal of influence with the 


seonsaggron an article headed ‘‘ World’s political stage : 


4, The following is from. the TZribune 
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masses. After remarking that the necessary funds could be found by diverting 
eharity into the right channels, the writer urges the “educated people, es- 
pecially Hindus,” to try to make Sadhus useful for “ our national advancement.” 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


7. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 16th July 1912, publishes an -article 
headed “ The political sagacity of the ruler of Afghan- 
istan.” After praising the Amir as a wide-awake 
far-sighted, and enlightened ruler, the paper refers to the comments of its English 
contemporaries on the Khost rising. These journals, it adds, desired that rivers 
of blood should be shed in Afghanistan, but the ruler of Kabnl has quelled the 
vising in such a way as to make both friends and foes acknowledge his sagacity 
and statesmanship. After quoting from the Zimes in support of this assertion, 
it says that, if a European ruler had displayed the qualities which the Amir hag 
done in crushing the rebellion at Khost, English papers would have lauded him 
to the skies, but that they have written not a single word in praise of Habibulla 
Khan. Saeco 


| The Amir and the Khost rising. 


ba f 
ge Be Te 


eae ae ee 3 ~The following is from the Panjabee 
aes a | (Lahore), of the 20th J uly 1912 :— ' 


: “ From a show of defence, which we publish elsewhere, made by -a Kabul paper 
about the impartiality of protection afforded to Hindus in Afghanistan, we can plainly 
see elements of bitterness and aggression. The charge that Hindus are ‘cowards® and do 
not bring cases against Muhammadans to courts does not prove a brotherly attitude but 
betrays intense prejudice. No man who suffers a wrong and is injured by aggreasion 


- would. hesitate to complain if he knows that such complaint has a chance of impartial 


ehquiry.. Hindus are known in India to be litigious and for the most trifling matters they 
go to courts. It is because British Courts of Justice have infused confidence as to their 
impartiality. The Hindus are not cowards in British India. Even humble women and 
girls lodge suits and can invoke the aid of law. How, then, do the suffering Hindus living 
under the Amir’s sway become ‘cowards’ and make no complaints of wrongs inflicted on 
them ?. Even if such were so, how can the justice-loving Kabulee allow injustice or 
aggressive conduct on the part of his countrymen go by defauit of complaint? Is that 
conducive to good Government, just society and impartial rule? We are afraid that the 
defence is not convincing and there is something that needs the interference of the British 
authorities.” 


IlI.—Native STATES, 


9. The Paisa comer (Lahore), id Sel July 1912, says that, there 

ee eing a world of difference between the habits and 

Cape rer hee Mens of the late Nizam and his successor, it was very 

difficult for Maharaja Sir Kishen Parshad to do justice to the duties of the 

Wazir’s post under the present ruler of Hyderabad. Those in the know, it adds, 

have high hopes from the new Prime Minister in regard to the welfare of the 
Nizam’s dominions, sega 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 18th July 1912, praises the Nizam’s 
sagacity and statesmanship in making the appointment, and in having the post 
of Wazir vacated (by its former incumbent). Some incidents, it adds, of the 
time of Maharaja Sir Kishen Parshad, ¢.g., the permanent severance of Berar’s 
connection with Hyderabad and the loss of the political influence which the 
State used to enjoy when Salar Jang I, Salar Jang II, Asman Jah, and Vicar- 
ul-Mulk held the post of Prime Minister, may be spoken of as “the dirge of 
justice and far-sight.” | 


The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 20th J uly 1912 :-— 


“When Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad was appointed Minister, Hyderabad State, 
grave fears were openly expressed in certain well-informed quarters that his term of office 
would prove as disastrous to the State as that of his ancestor Maharaja Chandu Lal. The 
Hindu Press severely animadverted on the attitude of the section of the Muslim Press 
which was full of -the ‘superstitious’ ‘apprehensions that Maharaja Kishen Persbad’s 
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Ministry would witness a completion of the work of cession of Berar from Hyderabad begun 
during the Ministry of Maharaja Chandu Lal: Those fears have been realised only too 
well, though there is reason to think that the outgoing Minister was not wholly responsible 
for the matter. Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad is an adept in the art of winning the favour 
of Englishmen. He knows how to ingratiate himself with Musalmans of the old-world 
fashion, and was the favourite Minister of the late Nizam. But the prominent characteristic 
of his Ministry has been the expulsion of many North India Muhammadans from Hydera- 
bad, while the educational backwardness ef the premier Native State in India is due in 
great measure to his paralysing policy. We trust the new Ministry will pursue a vigorous 
educational policy and re-open avenues for the employment of Indian talent.” 


V.—Nartive Societies anp Retiaious MATTERS. 


10. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 17th July 1912, has a note 
Hina headed ‘Should all Hindus eat jhatka meat” ? 
indus and jhatka meat. ; ‘i | 
Several Hindu newspapers of Lahore, it says, have 
of late heen vigorously agitating that all Hindus should abjure the use of halal 
in favour of jhatka meat. It publishes a letter from “ Akmal, of. Qadian,” 
saying that the agitation is intended to injure Muslim meat-sellers and urging 
Muhammadans to open shops (to supply all their own requirements) ; adding 
that if jhatka shops are started in bazars, Hindus should not object to the opening 
even of beef shops. Commenting on the letter the paper says that the agitation 
will suggest to Musalmans the idea of abstaining from eating things touched 
by Hindus, and that there would then be a fear of the relations between the two 
communities being again strained. 


11. The Jndar (Lahore), of the 12th (received on the 19th) July 1912, 

sea publishes'a note headed “A riot between Shamsi 

Py do gy and Shamsi Hindus Hindus and Hindus at Amritsar.” It says that 
Dina Nath has, by starting a fund in aid of the Agha 

Khan Hindus, raised a storm in the Punjab. Considerable unpleasantness has 
‘been caused in many places between Hindus and Sir Agha Khan’s Hindu 
followers. The latter had hitherto been freely mixing with the former, but 
have now, through mischief-making by Dina Nath, severed their connection with 
Hindus and begun to call themselves ‘‘ Ismailis.”” The aforesaid riot at Amritsar 


displays the gravity of the situation, and, but for the said fund, matters would 


never have assumed their present aspect. 


12. The Panjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 18th July 1912, publishes 

a poem headed “ Addressed to the flattering Hindu 

HocmPisint against Peshawar of Peshawar.” The poet “Mujrim” writes as 
follows :— , 


*Q unworthy son of thy community, ‘what is this that thou hast done ? 


“ Having been carried away by incense-burning, thou hast practised. 


oppression on us. 
“ Q shameless (man), thou hast, without pausing to think, 
‘‘ Defamed someone from fear of another. 
“ Thou hast misled the Hindu Press : 
© evil (man), thou hast done evil to good men. 


* * * ° . 

“Thou shouldst * * feel shame * * for the mischief thou hast 
done, 

“Orall © * will expose thee. 
* * ee ts * * 


“ God alone will punish thee for — 
“ The temerity thou hast displayed in trampling 
On the rights of the weak by siding with the powerful.” 
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| 13. The Parkash (Lahore), of ‘the 16th July 1912, has an article headed 
Shower of arrows on the Eaitor of the /arkash,”’ 
In continuation of ite previous remarks on the sub- 
jeet (vide paragraph 81 of Selections No. 29), the paper says that it does not 
wish to lie under the charge of seeking to injure the Arya Samaj by prejudicing 
Government against that society. It undoubtedly loves the 5amaj better than 
Government, but as the objects and interests of the two do not clash in any way 
why should it publish writings likely to lay the former open to the above charge ? 
Continuing, it states that: the Bharat of Jullundur has accused it of being desirous 
of introducing politics into the Arya Samaj, with a view to injuring that body 
and breeding feelings of hatred between it and the powers that be. The 
accusation is based on the recent suggestion in the Parkash that two political 
papers, onned and edited by “ Arya Samajists,” should be issued from Debhi to lay 
the bright side of the work of the Samaj before the public “ge paragraph 17 
of Selections No. 25). The Bharat has, however, changed the words given 
within inverted commas in the preceding sentence into “the Arya Samaj.” It 
is undoubtedly reprehensible in any Arya Samaj to start @ politieal paper, but the 
‘game: conduct in an Arya can by’no means be called objectionable, unless it can 
be shown: that: the views preached by him are of a dangerous character. After 
remarking that even those ‘mot ‘loyal to Government cannot have thie 
courage: to say that aw interest in’ politicy is in itself a bad thing, the Editor 
observes that, if the Arya Samaj ean remaita political society in spite of one or 
mare members engaging’ in trade, how ean the starting of a political paper 
by any Arya convert the Samaj into a political! body ? It is equally absurd to 
argue that, although there is nothing objectionable in starting a political paper, it 
is reprehensible to use such a journal to serve the Arya Samnj. [Ff politics are 
not. inherently bad, why should it be harmful to make any political paper the 
means: of furthering’ the work of the Samaj? If, moreover, there can be no objec- 
tion:to using: trade to serve. the Arya Samaj, how is it bad to lay the bright side of 
the work ofthe Samaj before the public through a political’ paper ? Political papers 
reach the hands (even) of those persons who hate the very sight. of the Samajic 
organs, aod there can be no harm in converting these people into sympathisers of 
the Arya Samaj by first acquainting them with its work, after which they could 
bring themselves. to: reflect over its doctrines also. ‘‘ Most people accept 
religion; not through the mind, but through the heart,” and it is, therefore, 
necessary that the Samaj should have papers to secure converts, not only 
“through the intellect,” but also “ through the heart.” It is not, however, 
necessary that only political’ papers: should be started: to. gain this: object : 
social and moral journals also could be published to secure the end. The Editor 
them goes om to say that the writing of novels and of books on history, 
science, and philosophy—in short, every legitimate means—should be, and 
has been, taken advantage. of to propagate religion, After remarking that 
those who have been upset at the suggestion referred to are ignorant of the 
history ofthe world, he: observes: that it: was: from the above consideration that 
he welcomed Brahmchari Indar’s Life of Napoleon. No person can keep his 
religious ideas out af a book. wnitten by: himself, and the publication named 
also shows that it is the work of a follower of the Vedic religion. 
Samajic ideas will travel wherever this book may find ite way ; and it is for 
the same reason that the Editor regards Professor Ram Dev’s History, of Ancient 
India as being highly useful for the Arya Samaj. The ability with which the 
Fiistory defends the doetrines of the Vedic faith and' replies: to attacks on 
them is really praiseworthy, and the book has, therefore, rendered a service to 
the Arya Samaj. Proceeding, the Parkash remarks that, although ideals remain 
the same, the means of reaching them change:with the-times: There was a time, 
it adds, when Sanyasis alone used to preach religion in India, but now 
papers constitute a powerful means. of. disseminating ideas. After remark- 
ing that the Arya Samaj also wishes to make use of this means, the Editor says 
that he has seen with his own eyes what service political papers can render to the 
Samaj. When, in 1907, the Arya Samaj was,charged with. sedition, the leading 
papers in the country unanimously repudiated the same, while they wrote ‘in 
our favour” in conneetion with the Patiala sedition case. also: When, therefore, 


“we” need the aervices.of # politigal. paper, ia. it. not. wise: that “we” should 


‘The Parkash newspaper. 
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start ‘such a journal “under us,” which weuld (also) spare “us,” the entreaties 
whieh we have now to address to political journals? Again, could any one 
have dared to suggest during the trial of the Patiala case that “we” should 
not profit by the services of the political press? Since “we” need a political 
paper’ at every step, what harm has been wrought by the reviark of thé Parkash 
tliat. some Aryas should wnite to publish one or two political papers at Delni ? 
Besides, do not those very persons, who have heen opposing this suggestion, 
admit the necessity for such papers? Did -Lala. Badri Das, M A., who ig one 
of the Bharaé's proprietors, prevent the Arya Pavika, of which. also he is part 
proprietor, from. being eonverted imto a political journal ? The latest issue of 
the Patrika shows what character that: pxper is to assume in future. With the 
exception of half a column of Samajic news, the entire nudtber is filled with 
political matter. 


14. The Indar (Lahore), of the 12th J uly 1912, has a paragraph headed 
Suomi Dagnecisl Bareoneli. “A search after Swami Dayanand.”’ The Editor, 


who says that he writes from Himalayan’ jungles, 


remarks that last year he was told. by some Sanyasis that Swami Dayanand 
had been re-born in Kashmir, and that he,.pad. taken up his abode: in a 
certain. place im a-deep forest. In the Life ef,,Dayanand Saraswati published 
by the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab, it is’ mentioned that’ he would be 
born again. After remarking that a Sadhu on the bank of the Ravi near Lahore 
also gave him a similar assurance, the Editor says that, being anxious to find 
out the Swami, he left Lahore some time ago, and, staying for a day at Jammu 
on his way, he’'is now wandering in the jungles of Kashmir with. as much 
ardour as a true lover feels in finding out his beloved. His love, however,. is 
not as deep as it should: be, but he is anxious to find out fhe Swami in order to 
have his doubts about the: Vedas removed ; becaueé nobody but Dayanand can 
remove those doubts which have obliged the: Editor to’ renounce his belief in 
the infallibility of the Vedas and that the scriptures: named are revealed books: 


3 15. The following’ is from the Arya Patrika 
gow to raise the depressed (Lahore), of the 20th: duly 1912 ss ee: 


“The problem is not so difficult. in this province as it-is in other parts of India. In 
Madras, for instance, a Brahman cannot bear the near presence of an outcaste, and he 
hae prescribed. fixed’ distanbes' beyond which particular duteastes cannot penetrate into his 
presence. The prejudice was’ nevor so great'in this province, and the recent developments 
in social life have weakened it still further. Thé. Railway train, the water works, the 
introduction of srated waters, the neutral policy of the Government and absencé of‘cadte 
prejudice among Englishmen who command the respect of even the most bigoted Pandit— 
all these circumstances have wrought a great chatige’for thé better, so far as the attitude 
of the so-called Higher classes to the’ lower classes is concerned, Still, however, the lot of 
the low classes is extremelly pitiabdle. Pon care 


“ Qur firat aim should be.to take out the sting from the despicable position to whieh 
most of them are condemned. Though deadened by centuries of ill usage, their feelings 
atill revolt at the treatment meted out to then. A spade is no doubt a spade, but it is 
not the acme of gyod matiners to’ call a spade a spade, though at times it may be the 
height of courage: Pf we are not prepared’ to’ mix freely with the low castes we can at 


least: behave towards them:in.such 4 manter that even they should feel that: wé respect. 


them and love them. at heart,;and'it-is only under the'restrictiond of caste that: we observe 
the distinction: between. thent-and-ourselves.. ee S 


. e 6 ’ e . #: 


“ The next stage in the amelioration of the depressed classes is their freo admission 
to religious privileges. This is a work which should be entirely left to the good sense 
and resources of the religious societies. The various Sabhas and Samajes are already doin; 
good work in this direction and if the heads of the orthodox community once set the s 
of approval on this work the whole difficalty’ will be removed. 


“The lust stage’in the movemertit will be the raising of the status of the depressed 
classes so that.they’ may: become a part and parcel of the Hitidu' nation, In connection 
with this two: a were sometime. ago put forward by a learned writer in the Hindustan 
Review. Tho Sat of those problems was what gtatus- could be given to the. depressed 
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classes in the sdcial organisation of the “Hindus, The writer had shown a sort of despair. 
at being confronted by the bogey of caste. Hinduism cannot absorb any accretion which 
would not fall under some earmarked group called caste. As these depressed classes could 
not fall under any recognised caste they,eould not enter into the fold of Hinduism so lon 
as the impenetrable wall of caste stood in their way. With due deference to the learned 
writer in the abovementioned review we must say that he has exaggerated the difficulty 
too much. If he means that the depressed classes should be so raised as to have inter- 
marriage with the higher castes promiscuously, this is an ambition which, howsoever laudable 
it may be, can never be realised. Hindus are divided into so many groups on the lines 
of intermarrying qualifications that they cannot for many centuries to come allow any 
foreign element even from the highest castes to enter into the reserved compartments, But 
the question is whether the principle of whole-hoggism and neck or nothing can be applied 
here. In our opinion Hindus can take into their fold any group of people who are suffi- 
ciently large in themselves to form a caste within pale of Hinduism. Even at the present 
time there are very important sections of Hindu community who, so far as intermarriage 
goes, are strictly circumscribed in their choice, The Mohyals and the Ahluwalias are 
instances in point. 


“ Yet they are as good Hindus as any other castes, and better than many. In the 
same way if, eg., Meghs are admitted to a position of social equality in other respects they 
can be a separate caste, as they are now, so far as the taking and giving of brides ia con- 
cerned. The only problem, therefore,..is how to raise them to a status of equality with 
other Hindus in other respects, e.g.,-theit free intercourse with the other Hindus in taking 
part in the social gatherings and eating and drinking.” 


VI.—LxaisiaTion. 


16. The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 14th July 1912, has-a note 
: .,,,. headed “ The Sikh minority should not be ignored.” 
——_ on Legislative After remarking that Sikhs form 3th of the popula- 
tion of the Punjab and that no other community 
in the province can compare with them in the matter of political importance, the 
paper complains that they are not adequately represented on Legislative Councils 
and local bodies. The result, it adds, is that their interests are being everywhere 
trampled on by other classes of the people. Their demand for adequate represen- 
tation is supported by all communities except a few bigoted Muhammadans. Can 
Government, asks the paper, have any objection to granting special concessions 
to Sikhs, just as has been done in the case of Musalmans ? 


17. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 19th July 1912, publishes a 
communication headed ‘“ Muhummadan members of 
the Viceroy’s Council.” The writer says that, 
according to the general opinion of Muhammadans, 
they have derived no benefit from the presence of Messrs. Jinnah and Mazhar- 
ul-Haque in the Supreme Legislative Council. After remarking that these 
gentlemen have been anxious to win the goodwill of Hindus in preference 
to that of Muhammadans, he expresses satisfaction at the prospect of His 
Highness the Agha Khan representing Bombay this time in the Council. 
Next he suggests that men like Nawab Abdul Majid, Raja of Mahmudabad, 
Mian Muhammad Shafi, Malik Umar Hayat Khan, Nawab Syed Muhammad, 
the Nawab of Dacca, Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhry and Maulvi Rafi-ud-Din Ahmad 
should be elected to the Council ; the Wakf Bill introduced by Mr. Jinnah being 
piloted by Mian Muhammad Shafi or Nawab Abdul Majid. Continuing, he 
appeals to Muhammadan Councillors to safeguard the rights of their community 
in the Supreme Council, saying that it is wrong to think that Government 
attaches great weight to those Muhammadans who see eye to eye with Hindus. 


Muhammadan members of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 


VIIL—GeEnERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Judicial. 


18. The Muin (Amritsar), of the 16th (received on the 23rd) July 1912, 
er ee publishes an article headed “ A noble ap Tw 
aig jae the Editor of in trouble owing to his sympathising with Muham- 
madans.” Referring to the prosecution for libel 

ofthe Burma Critic's Editor, Mr. Arnold, by the Deputy. Commissioner of 
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Mergri, the paper says. that, not only has the tyrannical white ravisher of the 
Muhammadan girl in question escaped scot-free; but a noble Englishman has 
also been involved in trouble for the offence:of having sympathised with the 
friendless girl and her relations. After deptecating the shameleseness of Indian 
Musalmans in not having moved in the mafter and after expressing surprise at 
the silence of the Muslim Press and of the League, he observes that from the 
political stand-point, the incident is a most important one for Muhammadans 
and likely to exercise a powerful effect on their political future. It, therefore, 
Invites their attention to it, and suggests that a fund should be started to collect 
the money needed by Mr. Arnold to defend himself. It makes the further 
suggestion that Muhammadans should hold meetings in all towns to sympathise 
with, and thank, the Editor of the Burma Critic, and to urge the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State to order fresh enquiries to be made into 
the original rape case through a Commission consisting of such independent 
and able Europeans and Indians as would not allow themselves to be influenced 
by Europeans in authority in Burma. In conclusion, it asks the Muslim 
League to cast off its indifference and cowardice, and to take the trouble of 
looking into the matter. | | | ’ 

os anes 19. The. following is from the Panjabee 

—— ee Ca dated 98rd.July 1912. je ‘ 

“ Elsewhere we publish the Punjab Government Resolution on the inauguration of a 
scheme of conditional release of prisoners from jails. It is a very important and _ bold 
scheme prompted by humanitarian impulses. No such institution exists anywhere in India. 
Punjab sets a liberal example now which other provinces may well copy. The Salvation 
Army which is given the superintendence of released prisoners, has branches in Madras and 
Bombay and they may induce the Madras Government to adopt a similar scheme. 
Prisoners .will be entitled to a remission of 2 to 6 months under certain conditions 
and these will, with their own consent, be handed over to the Salvation Army Settle- 
ment, established near the Lahore Jail. Proper stepS will be taken to see that nothing 
unfair or unjust to the released prisoner takes place, and to see that he is given proper 
and even humane treatment. We are glad that any other community may similarly 
establish settlements for this purpose and Government will be prepared to- consider their 
claims. If the Punjab Hindus and Muhammadans are public spirited and possess the 
organising capacity and social cohesion requisite they ought to come forward and start 
similar settlements. We believe that the Salvation Army is paid for this work by Govern- 
ment and we dare say that a similar aid will not be denied to others. The Punjab Govern- 
ment have adopted a commendable plan of prisoners’ reform and we hope it will become 


successful. Both the Government and the Salvation Army are entitled to public gratitude 
for this liberal scheme.” 


20. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), dated 25th July 1912 :— 


“ The important Resolution published in the last Punjab Government Gazette about 
the reformation of the class of prisoners known ag juvenile adults is a further indication of 
the liberal policy of the Punjab Government in the treatment of prisoners of this description. 
All convicts of this class are now collected in the Lahore District Jail which is administered 
on the Borstal system. The Government recognises that attempts to reform prisoners 
come under two categories—the first being made while the prisoner is undergoing his 
sentence and the other after his release. The first duty can be undertaken by Government, 
the second is dependent on private enterprise. The Salvation Army, which has worked 
successfully among the criminal tribes in India and has experience outside India, made an 
offer to take charge of released prisoners and this has. been accepted by the Punjab Govern- 
ment. The Government will avail itself of the power conferred by section 401 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, to suspend or remit senteuces and prisoners will be placed in 
charge of the Salvation Army before they have served out their term. Officers of the 
Salvation Army of the rank of Lieutenant and upwards will be permitted freely to visit 
the Borstal Central Jail and to converse with the prisoners and to explain to them the 
conditions and advantages of residence in the Settlement of the Salvation Army close to 
the jail. Such prisoners as are chosen to go and live in the Settlement will be given work 
and will be looked after, but they will not be allowed to leave the Settlement or stay out 
at night. There is every reason to hope that this experiment will be followed by the best 


results.” : 
(b)— Police. 


91. The Panjab Advocate (Mianwali), of the 18th July 1912, publishes 
pocigepbens a note headed “A salaam-loving Englishman.” 
ee eee ere. Referring to a complaint about a Mr. Hay 
having recently. abused and beaten Chaudhri Lok Nath, Nazir, Divisional 


Reformation of prisoners. 
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Judge’s Court (Dera Ismail Khan), ..the paper says that. the responsible 
authorities in the Frontier Province seem to have taken no notice of the matter, 
and ‘fears that the doings of sueh short-sighted Englishmen will one day 
lead'to unpleasant results. Continuing, it states that it has received several 
complaints (lit. general complaint) to the effect that Mr. Hay suffers from 
Salaamo-phobia, and that he is in the habit of forcing every Indian crossing his 
path to Salaam him. (Sometime, back) he happened to pass by the house at 
Sheikh Budin of Rai Sahib Beli Ram, Public Prosecutor. Mr. Abdul Rahim 
Khan, a Barrister-at-Law, and two of his clients were in the house at the time, 
Mr. Hay made asign tothem froma distance to stand up and Salaam him. 
The clients did so, but Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan, who had. his back to the road, 
could not see the sahib. Upon this, the last named went and enquired from the 
Barrister whether his name was Abdul Rahim, adding that he would write about 
the latter to Deputy Commissioner. After remarking that Mr. Abdur Rahim 
Khan told Mr. Hay to please himself, the paper reports that, half an hour later, 
the latter discontinued the supply of water to the former. Next it regrets that 
short-sighted Englishmen like the one in question should treat Indians worse 
than even dogs, The Barrister named, it adds, is a son of Khan Bahadur Azim 
Khan, while one of his brothers is a District Judge. He himself isa big 
Zamindar and could afford to employ : several men of Mr. Hay’s position as his 
servants. In conclusion, it reporte that: Mr. Hay is said to be desirous of 
instituting a libel case against it. It would challenye him to doso: it may 
perhaps be able to prove that he has been insulting Indians. 


(d)—Education. 


22. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 19th July 1912, publishes 
an article headed ‘‘ Limited circle of influence of 
the Muslim and Hindu Universities’? Adverting 
to the recent Communiqué on the above subject, the 
paper remarks that the Government of India’s decision in the matter is calculated 
to engender feelings of intense disappointment among educated Indians, es- 
pecially in the general public (ste !). Next it refers to the expectations which 
Muhammadans have from the University proposed to be established at Aligarh, 
and goes on to say that the Communiqué has come as a shock to them. It would, 
however, be a cowardly and short-sighted policy on their part not to bear the 
shock manfully and try to make the most of the present opportunity. There is, 
besides, no reason why Hindus and Muhammadans should regard Government's 
decision as irrevocable, seeing that nothing can be unchangeable under a con- 
stitutional Government, and experience has shown that even “ settled facts” 
are liable to unsettlement. If they succeed in impressing their wishes on 
Government by respectful and constitutional means, the authorities will assuredly 
listen to them and extend the jurisdiction of the Muslim and Hindu Universities 
to all parts of the country. 


- The proposed Muslim and Hindu 


Universities. 


Continuing its remarks in its issue, dated the 22nd July 1912, the paper 
says that some highly educated and influential Muhammadans, although few in 
number, not only consider the decision harmless, but also necessary in the 
beginning. These gentlemen, it adds, should no longer keep silent ed | should 
tell their co-religionists how it is not injurious for the proposed Muslim Univer- 
sity to have its jurisdiction limited to Aligarh in its earlier years, Next it 
enumerates the reasons for holding this view. 


The following on the same subject is from the Observer (Lahore), of ‘the 
20th July 1912 :— 


“ The decision will cause universal disappointment in India, It is stated that the 
Government of India raised at first no objection to the affiliation of Mufussil Colleges to 
the Muslim University, and that it was the Secretary of ‘State who demurred to the 
proposal. Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk, however, repeatedly held out the hope that Government 
would ultimately prove amenable to reason. But an unsympathetic attitude towards the 
proposed Universities which began with the issuing of orders forbidding Government | 
servants from taking part in meetings held in support of either scheme, is now followed © 
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by the announcement that the Universities are to be purely teaching and residential insti- 
tutions on the lines of Oxford and Cambridge, their benefits to be restricted to only those 
students who can manage to reside in Aligarh or Benares. Most of the subscriptions, we 
need hardly point out, were given on the understanding that the denominational . Univer- 
sities would affiliate outside colleges and schools. The Musalmans were prepared to accept 
the most stringent, though not unreasonable, conditions for such, and so we think were the 
Hindus. The decision of the Government will place the promoters of the schemes in a 
curious fix, from which they will find it very hard to extricate themselves, And if they 
are able to overcome the difficulty, no thanks will be due to the Secretary of State and 
the India Council.” oo 


23. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 14th July 1912, publishes a 
communication headed ‘' Boycott of Muslim news- 
papers.” The writer—Shamas-ul-Hasan,  Vakil,: 
Agra—says that recently a written notice has been pasted on the Notice Board 
of the Agra Medical School directing all students to discontinue subscribing to 
the Zamindar, Paisa Akhbar, Vaktl, Muslim Gazette, Comrade, Review of 
Religions, Badr, Hakim, Hag, &c., &c., and to subscribe only to the Leader, 
Hindustan, Tribune, Indian Review, Khalsa Samachar and the Saraswati. Besides 
this, he adds, the students have been verbally: informed that any student sub-. 
scribing tothe Muslim papers named will be expelled from the School. The 
writer also alleges that very few. Muslim students are admitted in the School, 
about 90 per cent. of Muslim candidates being rejected on one excuse or the other. 
All this, he adds, is due to the fact that Hindus have undue influence in the 


school, and that the two Muhammadan Professors there can do nothing against 
the Hindus. 


A complaint. 


Commenting on the above, the writer draws the attention of the wide- 
awake Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces to this matter, and says 
that it is to be hoped that His Honour will enquire from the authorities of the 
Agra Medical School, why, on what principle, and under what rules they have 
prohibited these Muslim papers from being brought into the school, while they 
have allowed the Hindu papers free access. 


s eer 24. The following is from the Zribune 
Eaglacd.” oo > (Lahore), dated 25th July 1912, 


“Some time ago it was announced that Mr. Mallet had been appointed Secretary for 
Indian students in England. It appears now that the appointment is a permanent one and 


carries a pension and is an addition to the establishment of the India Office. Tt will carry a - 


salary of £1,000 a year. Mr. Mallet, it is stated, will be responsible for correspondence 
with advisory Committees in India and with University and professional authorities in 
England generally and such work of benefit to students as the Secretary of State might 
determine. It is stated at the same time that the agency in Cromwell Road would remain 
under the direction of Mr. Arnold. This means that whilst the duties which have hitherto 
been discharged by Mr. Arnold will in future be entrusted to Mr. Mallet, Mr. Arnold -will 
also continue to hold his appointment which carries 4 salary of £ 500 a year. In the House 
of Lords the members of the Opposition raised a debate on the subject of the appointment 
of Mr. Mallet. Lord Ampthill asked for information which was furnished and which we 
have already summarised in the first part of this note. Viscount Middleton asked whether 
Mr. Mallet had had any Indian experience. There were, he said, a large number of ex- 
Indian officials whose services had been most valuable. The opposition, he added, 
were afraid that a more competent man might have been found. Earl Beauchamp 
replied on behalf of Government that he was not aware that Mr. Mallet had any 
special knowledge of Indian affairs, but that anybody acquainted with him must 


know that he was admirably qualified for the post, apart from any special knowledge of © 


India. Without endorsing in the least the objections put forward by Viscount Middleton— 
who was Secretary of State of India in 1905, when Lord Kitchener overthrew Lord Curzon 
in the struggle for supremacy—we strongly object to the appointment on principle. - It is 


sheer waste of money. The appointment of Mr. Arnold has brought no good to the Indian | 


students and the advisory Committees in India have proved worse than useless. Of course 
these arrangements have enabled Mr. Arnold to draw a comfortable salary and a few lucky 
individuals in India to draw allowances varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 per mensem for 
practically doing nothing. Mr. Mallet’s appointment is not likely to prove any better. 
We wish to enter our most emphatic protest against this waste of money. The new appoint- 
ment while retaining the old one is without the least justification. Both the new and the 
old posts should be abolished forthwith.” | 8 7 
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at 4 Ge 6 Phe following: is’ from’ “the “Par,ah 
pets a ae le FOLIC ) ne L£anjabee 
eamed Bee Punjab and the (Lahore), of 23rd July 1912:— = F 
“ The Punjab Government has issued @ press note comparing the progress of educa- 

tion in the Punjab with that of: the United Provinces, It is gratifying that the Punjab 
Government sees nothing. odious at least in this comparison. The percentage of male 
scholars in public institutions (secondary) of all classes to the male population of the 
_ gchool age is 15°6 in the Punjab and only 144 in the United Provinces. The percentage 
‘of female scholars to the female population of the school age is 2°4 in the Punjab and 1:3 
in the United Provinces. As regards secondary education including Anglo-Vernacular 
education the Punjab is. much in advance of the Province with which it can most suitably 
be compared. So far comparison is both favourable and satisfactory, But to be just the 
share of the Government in this activity should be separated from the share:of private 
agencies. It is common knowledge that in this Province private agencies have been more 
active than in the -neighbouring Province. Across the Jumna, we do not find the magni- 
ficent institutions of the Arya Samaj. Will the Punjab Government be pleased to make 
necessary deductions in the figures and let us know how much of the progress we owe 


_ entirely. to the exertions of the Government agency? The press note ‘is misleading in 


another respect. The criticism which it endeavours to meet refers to the rate ‘of ptogress 
in literacy whereas the. Government presents for consideration the results as they stood on 
a.certain date. We venture to doubs | Rite _of this statistical mode. -To be accurate 
the rate of advance in the Pygj 3 ). id ‘be compared with the rate of advance in the 
United Provinces. For these among othesk reasons the present comparison is inconclusive 
and even misleading.” — y yeaa 


_(h)— Miscellaneous. 


: 26. The following is from the Panjabee 
tion in the Panjab. pues — (Lahore), of 23rd J uly 1912 :— 


aie * ¢' e | * = » 


* The Sanitary Commissioner has given us a few interesting and useful details of the 
variations of population in the Punjab during the past decade as seen’ by the census figures. 
Excluding the military population in the cantonments and that in the Native. States, the 
civil population consists of 19,721,722 persons of whom 10,827,375 are males and 8,904,347 
females.. In every civilised and progressive country there is a slight excess of the female 
over the male population. But im the Punjab we have a serious deficiency in the female 
population whose consequences have been, as we have pointed out before, certain abnormal 
social and economic factors. Roughly, we want a little over two million females to be 
imported into this country to give it a normal start and in this case we may expect our 
. annual birth-rate to go over 50 and our death-rate considerably less than at present. We 
will then have probably more healthy children born and consequently a higher rate of 
increase in the population. But the difficulty is how to introduce into the country two 
millions of female population which is its present deficiency. Secondly, even if we do 80, 
will the birth-rate show a normal prepartion of males and females? For at present, the 
female life has very few favourable ¢nvirpbnments in the Punjab. It is largely due to the 

peculiar social atmosphere of the Province,, Unless this is improved side by side of sanita- 
tion, we fail to see how a normal rate of increase in the population and civil conditions can 
be restored.. For instance, we find that during the past decade the Hindu population 
seareanee, while the Muhammadan population increased. The following figures show the 
sparity :-— ce ae | oe 


, | i. Males, Females. — 
Muhammadans iwwjs wwe 10,854,495 5,901,460 4,953,085 


3 Hindus. =, aww_—-——«8,700,122 4,828,674 8,817,448 
Native Christians... oe 161,714 89,384 72,330 
Other classes _ on “ae 15,891 7,857 7,534 


__ “This shows that no community in the Punjab has a normal proportion of male and 
female populations. If we suppose. that purdah restrictions and other social hardships 
imposed on Hindus and Mahammadans‘ account for the serious reduction of females, we 
have to account for the same reduction of Christian women. Let us take the Hindus first. 
There was & reduction of 624,354 or: 6°70 per cent. Of this reduction, that among the 
males was 4'83 per cent. and among feingles 8:92 per cent. __ . 


Therefore for every male Hindit lost we.have.a loss of two females, which is’ {errible 
enough to contemplate. But let us see how thé Muhammadans stand. . They were. doubt- 
"Jess lucky and their racial and geographical position gave:them -an increase of 121,915 or 
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1°14 ‘per cent. Males show an increase of 205,634 or 3:61 per cent., but females a decrease 
of 83,619 or 166 per cent. Thus when tabulated, we have.: | , 


Total. Males. Females, 
—— ee, le 
oe +114 +361 —1°66 


Hindus a 


Muhammadans... ies 


“ These figures are eloqnent enough to those who can read them. They disclose a not 
creditable state of affairs. While the Muhammadans have a distinctly advantageous start 
over the Hindus in point of population and protective stamina. against diseases, they have 
lost in female population and evidently: make up the deficiency by various methods as 
importation, conversion or abduction. The situation is serious enough to call for further 
enquiry. The Hindus are also suffering from the general effects of female subjection. No 
nation can be happy which is killing off its female population so rapidly as in the Punjab 
and the causes must be largely in the hands of the people themselves. 


“The Sanitary Commissioner says that it is beyond his scope to enter into a detailed 
examination of the changes that.have occurred in the population of the Province and its 
component districts. Wedé@ not think.so. The sanitarian has no more pressing duty 
than to examine the causes that poptlate and depopulate districts and, so far they have a 
bearing on the sanitation;:to suggest means of steady and ceaseless improvement. So far 
as they refer to the economics and ‘social caysés, it is still his duty to examine the same 
and invite the attention of those who can best deal with economic and aocial factors. 
In the present case, it is clear that partly sanitary defects and partly social restraints account 
for the abnormal variations. First, he must account for the extraordinary reduction in 
the Hindu population as in direct contrast with the Muhammadan population, while both 
of them live and move under the same Government and under the same conditions of life. 
Why should there be a reduction of 6°70 per cent. in the Hindu and an increase of 1 66 
per cent. in the Muhammadan population? Are these causes sanitary, social or religious 
or a combination of all? If the Sanitary Commissioner considers it is not his duty to find 
this out, we fail to see who else can do it and whether it is no body’s business to point 
out these glaringly abnormal variations. Secondly, he must undertake an extended enquiry 
in regard to the variations in the female population. Apparently at birth, nature makes 
no invidious distinction and an equal number of male and female children are born. And 


it is during their growth in life that we see the abnormal killing off of the female to the 


extent of effecting a reduction of 2,000,000. Again we must ask, whether the causes are 
sanitary, economic, social or religious—or a combination of all. Contrasting the Hindu 
with the Muhammadan variations we have pointed out the heavy decrease of female life 
in the latter. This seems to show that social factors are at work to a large extent. There 
may be other factors also. But these must be examined and the attention of the public 
be drawn in a prominent manner tothem. * * * * All these are matters that require 
the attention of the Punjab sanitarians, and we hope that Government will either appoint 


a special committee of enquiry or adopt such other steps as are necessary to restore normal 
and progressive conditions of healthy life in the Province.” 


27. The Loyal Gazette cate of the 14th July 1912, publishes a 
en note headed “ Proposal to enlist Eurasian forces.’’ 
Peepers Saas Sane Writing on the above subject, the writer asks 
whether Eurasian soldiers will be paid and housed like the members of the British 
garrison. If the answer to this question is in the affirmative, how will the 
exchequer be able to bear the necessary heavy expenditure ? If, however, 
Eurasian soldiers are to be treated like sepoys, how will they be able to support 
themselves ? Under these circumstances, moreover, how will it be possible to 
secure (good) recruits ? Again, asks the writer will the proposed regiments be 
officered by Kurasians ? If so, Government will have to extend the concession to 
native regiments also. In conclusion, the paper expresses a hope that Govern- 
ment will move carefully in the matter. — 


28. The Arjun (Lahore), of the 16th (received on the 24th) July 1912, 
publishes an article headed ‘“ Dissemination of 
dangerous ideas in the Arya Samaj. Worthy-of- 
being-put-down policy of the Parkash. Unholy efforts to promote feelings of 
hatred against the British Government.’ The Editor recapitulates the charges 
which it has brought against the Parkash since May last, in which it re- 
presented that paper as being engaged in disseminating political ideas in the 
Samaj, and in making Aryas regard the British nation with feeling of hatred. 
Instead, he adds, of admitting its mistakes, the paper has been speaking of him 


The Parkash uewspaper. 
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as an enemy of the Samaj and as a dangerous man. After remarking that it has 
also been causing divers misundetstandings about him, he strongly urges thé 
responsible authorities to interfere with the Parkash, so that the scenes witnessed 
in the Punjab, especially in Lahore, during 1997 may not be re-enacted. Con- 
tinuing, he tells them that it was chiefly impulsive and short-sighted 
Arya young men that were identified with political agitation carr’el on in the 
above year. He then goes on to say that in its issue, dated the 9th July, the 
Parkash writes that, although Aryas do, not confound politics with blasphemy, 
the Arya Samaj as a body has 20 concera with present-day politics, and that the 
Samyj 1s one thiny aalan Arya Samuyist another. Next he contents that there 
is not much difference between the two, and adds that his articles about the 
Parkash have set the Hinds, the Hindastan, ond others against him. Aa 
regards the editor of the Parkash, the only way by which hecan manage to 
escape being dealt with under the Press Act is to represent the critics of his 
dangerous and inflammatory writings as his enemies. 


29. The Arjun —— ah the regpol ager the 24th) July 1919, 

; publishes an article headed “ Perplexity of the 

The Parkash wad the Zin’ ——“Hindustan's Editor,” After stating that the Editor 
of the Hindustan has taken exception to the Arjun s remarks against the Parkash 
and the Hindu, the Arjun enquires whether the Editor of the Hindustan can 


”~ ——~ aly that the seditious and dangerous ideas published by the Parkash do not 


deserve immediate notice of the Government, or that the circulation of that paper 
in Native States is not fraught with danger. The Hindu remarked in the course 
of a note in its issue, dated the 13th June last, that the claims of Hindus to 
employment in certain departments were being disregarded owing simply to 
their being Hindus, Can Dina Nath declare that this is 80, #,¢., that Government 
hates Hindus and is prejudiced against them ? Is not such a remark, which 
is likely to excite hatred and distrust between Government and Hindus, 
objectionable in his opinion and worthy of the notice of the responsible authorities ? 
Again, asks the Arjun, is not a paper favouring such dangerous ideas likely to 
set the loyal Hindu subjects of Native States against the British Government ? 


30. The Panjab Advocate So hag ee of . - Pie, arwen 

| an article headed “The Hindu Press and Banka 
as Miata Penant Peet — Dyal.” After remarking that Dina Nath and Banka 
Dyal seem determined to fight to bitter end, the paper takes the Punjab Hindu 
Press to task. for having sided with Dina Nath and having unjustly attacked Banke 
Dyal over the article on Panjabi women, which recently appeared in the 
Jhang Sial (vide paragraph 18 of Selections No. 27). Before condemning the 
Kditor of the paper named, it acds, thesaid Press ought to have made enquiries 
into the dark side of the Panjabi woman laid bare in the writing referred to. 
Next it speaks of the conduct of Hinda women in bathing in a state of nudit 
in rivers, &c.,in going to Muhammadan fakirs to have their “faces spat on” 
in forsaking their religion and suffering disgrace for the sake of getting 
children, and m courting insults by visiting the tombs (of Muslim saints). 
After asking the Hindu Press to try to have matters mended, it enquires 
why Dina Nath, who is responsible for the attacks recently made by the 
Himdusiern on Lalas Lajpat Rai and Shadi Lal, has not been expelled from the 
Hinda Press Association, and why an obscure journal of Amritsar has now 
recommended the expulsion of Banka Dyal from that Association, 


81, The Arjun (Lahore), of the 16th (received on the 24th) July 1912, 
Dina Nath. has a note headed * Lala Dina Nath and the beter 
of anarchists.” Adverting to the letter whic 

“ Akhtar” of Lucknow a contributed to the Jhang Sial against Lala 

Dina Nath (vide paragraph 40 of Selections No 26), the Arjun states that the 

Lala used to interest himself jn extremist ideas even before he started the 

Hindustan. In 1902, it adds, he began to issue a history of the anarchists of 

Europe, and he was perhaps the first person to place such a book in the hands of 

the Urda-knowing pablic. ‘The Press Act and his principles prevent the Editor 
from quoting passages from the history in question, ae ; 
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i Be ss ve eae -—  % The following is from the Tri! wae 
— it costs to change —— (Lahore), of the 19th July 1912 :— 


__. * We have been much occupied of late with: discussions of the new capital but one of 
the most important matters that has not yet been fully reviewed is the question of the cost 
of building the new capital and the method of fivanciog it,, It will bte- remembered that 
in their Despatch the Government of Iadia stated that it was roughly estimated that a sum 
of £4,000,000 would be necessary, including three years’ interest on capital until the 
works were completed. Although the Secretary of State; in his reply, did not endorse that 
estimate, he ‘enjoined thoughtful preparation aad continuous vigilance.” It was quite 
clear in the Despatch of the Goverament of India that the structures, roads, railways, electric 
light and water supply made in connection with the Durbar would be utilised'as permanent 
works when the transfer was made and there can be no mistake in assuming that the rou 
estimate of £4,000,000 sterling was arrived at taking into consideration the existi 
advantages in the Durbar area. But the condemnation of the Durbar area aad the selection 
of the new site have rendered the former calculations totally void and in all likelihood a 
now estimate will have to be made. The original estimate of £1,000,000 has been the subject 
of much centroversy and Leord Curzon took a leading part in throwing a doubt upon this 
estimate and said that in the opinion of those most competent to judge the estimate of the 
cost varied from £%,000,000 to £12,000,000. Qovieusly, there is great difference between 
the estimate of the Government of Iadia as embodied inthe Despatch and the likely wae 
as advanced by Lord Curzon. Had there been a ‘differdiice of only a few. thousand beuade 
sterling we might have overlooked it taking into considétAtion the magnitude of the wor 
for which no close and correct estimate can be possibly made. But the difference between 
the two estimates is too great to be lightly passed over. Now the question is how does 
such a vast difference arise ? Weare not inclined to think that the estimate of the Govern- 
ment of India was mere guess-work, nor can we believe that Lord Curzon’s declaration 
in the House of Lords is a haphazard statement. In both cases the estimates must 
have been made after careful but generalised calculations, and yet the fact remains that there 
is 2 difference of four to eight millions sterling between them. Evidently both of these 
calculations cannot be correct and one of them must be wrong. But who has erred? The 
Government of India or Lord Curzon? We must wait and see. 7 | 


“There isa class of men who have a passionate craze for citing analopies and 
parallels in order to stand by their own assertions, reasonable or unreasonable. The 
Allahabad Anglo-Indian paper has taken to this course to justify the estimate of £4,000,000 
for the building of the new capital of India. The Aastralian Commonwealth is about to 
build a capital of its own. The Australians have taken ten years to select the most suitable 
site for their capital. No buildings have yet been begun, but it is. understood that the 
completion of the primary works will take at least eight years. The total expenditure on 
the entire works as outlined is placed at £3,000,000 sterling. The Allahabad ‘paper 4s at 
a loss to conceive why the lowest estimate of the Indian capital (i.e., £4,000,000) should be 
larver than the estimate of the Australian capital (t.¢, £3,00U,000) by one million pounds 
sterling. Labour is undoubtedly cheaper in India than ia Australia, but it is not labour 
only that makes a capital. Wedo not koow what points of analogy hasthe Allahabad 

per seen between the Indian Empire and the Australian Commonwealth, but we should 
ike to know whether the two schemes are quite identical, So far as we can judge from 
the description of the Canberra site for the Australian capital there is hardly anything 
common toit andthe new Delhisite. The modus operandi too is quite different in 
the two cases, May we venture to enquire from the analogist of Allahabad whether the 
Australian Commonwealth will make two capitals, one temporary and the other permanent, 
or recruit in England experts drawing princely salaries, or make a new extensive cantonment 
‘in order to guard the new capital,’ or build a country retreat for the Governor-General 
six miles away from the new capital ‘in order that he may escape from the torrid. 
and malaria] climate of the new city” 2 


“The full text of the debate on the Government of India Bill inthe Honse of Lords 
throws considerable light on the actual state of affairs and the estimate of the probable 
cost of the new capital. Lord Curzon in his lenghty but well-reasoned speech observed 
that no estimate of the cost of the new city has been made. The question was discussed 
in the Budget debate in Calcutta at the end of March, é.¢., seven months after the policy 

been approved, and yet the Finance Minister of the Indian Government was not in 
& position to make any estimate of the cost. It is a curious revelation. This position 
said Lord Curzou, was unprecedented in the financial history of England, India or an 
civilised country, and he added ‘the Government of India have not the least idea what vhis 
experiment is going to cost ; His Majesty’s Government have po idea either. It seems to 
me, therefore, that this is the most gigantic leap that the financiers of India, of this 
country ‘England, have ever taken.’ These indictments are serious and if it is true that 
both the Government of India and the British Government are in the dark as to what 
the actual expenses in Delhi will be, their position is by no means to be envied. Besides 
the actual cost of the new capital there will be other expenditure by no means small, 


which will be ‘consequential’ upon the transfer of the capital. We summarise the list . 


of extra burdens as enumerated by Lord Curzon which are likely to be borae by the Indian 
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tax-payers in consequence of the change, (1) The extra cost of the new Governor of 
Bengal and staff will be £13,300 as stated in the House of Commons; (2) the cost of 
the University of Dacca: (8) the cost of the new capital at Patna, the provisional estimate 
for which has been stated in the House of Commons as between £333,000 and £400,000; 
(4) the cost of a summer station for the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Behar 
and Orissa; (5) the Board of Revenue for the same Province will cost over £13,000 
annum; (6) the Executive Council of the same Province, the approximate cost of which 
is £13,300 per annum; (7) the cost of the Legislative Council to be created in the new 
Province ; (8) the probable institution of a University at Patna; and 9) the creation of a 
High Court for the same Province ; (10) the cost of the Legislative Council for the Central 
Provinces. (11) Then there is the cost of the increase which the Government contemplate 
in the staff of the Commerce and Industry Department. (12) There is the cost of the 
land at Delhi which has already been taken up for nearly £250,000 as stated by the 
Viceroy; (18) the cost of the new capital itself which will be at least £4,000,000 as 
estimated by the Governor-General in Council; (14) the cost of the new cantonment; 
(15) the cost of the temporary Delhi; (16) the cost of a country retreat for the Viceroy 
at Okhla as already reported in the papers, which would be something like Barrakpur or 
Mashobra. Side by side with this long list of heavy expenditure we have to take into 
account the losses consequent upon the change of the capital. In the first place there 
will be the loss on the Delhi Durbar roads, railway, electric light, water-supply and 
other works which were formerly taken into account, and, secondly, the loss on the 
buildings at Dacca and a number of Government buildings at Calcutta. 


“ The foregoing list will show that the bill following the transfer of the capital is 
mech longer and heavier than it was fornterly anticipated. Besides the items entered in 
the list there might arise some other unavoidable causes of fresh expenditure and there 
must be some recurring charges as well. But however heavy the expenditure the money in 
the words of Lord Cuozon, will have to be found and India will have to pay it. Obviously 
no approximate estimate has yet been made as to what will be the probable total expenditure 
on the new capital and other charges and losses involved in the transfer of the seat of the 
Government. We admit it is not possible to arrive at a definite figure in a work of such 
magnitude, but something fairly approaching the probable figure might have been caleulated 
before making ‘ the most gigantic leap in the dark.’ Whatever the cost may be it will have 
to be borne by the Indian taxpayer, but it would have been wise for both the Indian 
Government and His Majesty’s Government to look twice, nay, many times, before tuking the 
leap. From the financial point of view the transfer of the seat of the Government of India 
will very likely prove a heavy millsténe round the neck of the Indian taxpayer for a very 
long time to come, but its weight might have been sufficiently reduced if prudence and 
economy were not disregarded to that extent as they have been so far. * * * © *” 


ne 33. The following is from the Panjabee 
Foemnetien by ereenee (Iahore), of the 20th July 1912 bene ; 


“ Our readers are aware of the case of Lala Jetha Nand of Mulan. The harsh 
methods adopted by the authorities in the matter of vaccination against his conscience 
formed the subject of a question in the House of Commons. He has religious and other 
objections against vaccination, but it seems the local authorities have got something like 
contempt for his religious and other feelings. For the last three years he has been very 
strongly objecting to get his child vaccinated. And he has been repeatedly fined for it. 
But the most wanton insult to him has.come from the least expected quarter—viz., from 
Dewan Narendra Nath, Deputy Commissioner of Multan, who in sentencing the poor 


' conscientious objector to 15 days’ imprisonment, remarks in the course of the judgment as 


follows :— _ 


“ Jethanand is obstinately persistent in his refural. Even now he goes on talking nonsense, quoting 
Herbert Spencer on the scientific aspect of the questions, and Chief Court and Sessions Judge on the legat 
side. Jethanand is obstinate and though I have offered even now to give him time, he won't listen. I sentence 
him under sections 18 and 22 to 16 days’ simple imprisonment. I kept the case with myself as Honorary 
Magistrates have »o far only trifled with these proceedings on former occasions, (14-3-12). 

“The Italics are ours. We fail to see why it is nonsense to quote Herbert Spencer 
and Chief Court even by so humble a man who has an unyielding conscience. In one of 
our previous issues we suggested to the Honourable Member of the Council ‘representing 
Multan to bring in an amendment to the Vaccination Act and get a conscience clause 
inserted in it. But we note that he himself as an Honorary Magistrate has fined Jetha 
Nand Rs. 5. Men with a consejenee who fight and suffer for a principle deserve to be 
better treated. We must say we are disappointed to see so much impatience and intolerance 
betrayed by the learned Magistrate wlio gave 15 days’ imprisonment without the option 
of fine to one who merely objects. to vaccination on principle.” 
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Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
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1. Britain and Persia (Tribune) 


SELECTIONS 


[ Confidential. ] 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NiiWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to drd August 1912. 


I.—Po.itics. 


2. The Trans-Persian Railwavs (Akhhar-i-’ Am) oem 
3. Status of Indians abroal (Panjabee) ... ove 
4. The present Liberal Ministry (Mut) .. vee 
5. Lord Crewe’s Repudiation ( Panjahee) “ae 
6. Alleged Peruvian atrocities ‘Zamindar) ome 
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of India despatch (Tribune) _ san ia 
8. The late Emperor of Japan (Tribune) ae 
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Il.—APGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
11. Horrible cases in Afghanistan (Khalsa Advocate) 


III.—Native StTaTsEs. 


12. Desertion of old capitals (Ahalsa Advocate) oe 
13. Cases of murders in the Patiala State (Panjabee)... 


LV.—KINE-KILLING. 


Nil, 


V.—Natrve Socretizs AND REticious MatTrErs. 


14. Mr. Hardyal and the Vedas (Arjun) ... see 
16. A Baghdad Pir in Lahore (Zamindar and Paisa 


Akhbar) 


16. Juvenile offenders and the Salvation Army (Ob- 


server) 


17. An optimistic view of our Sikh future (Khalsa Ad- 


vocate) 


18, The attitude of the Arya ‘Samajists ‘towards the 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 3ap AUGUST 1912. 


Le ee ee 


Name. z | Name of Publisher. — Circulation. 


ane oe eee oe ee 


ENGLISH. | @ 


DAILY. | y ; 
Tribune Lahore Bihari Lal 1,758 copies. 


TRI-WEEKLY. 


Panjabee | Lahore Mu! Chand 2,424 copies. 


Bi-WEBKLY. 


Observer | Lahore Nizam-nd-din 1,000 copies. 


P , 
Punjab Times and Frontier Rawalpindi J. R. Thapor 200 


News. 
WEEELY. 


Arya Patrika Lahore Devi Chand 
Harbinger Do. Darga Parshad 
Khalsa Advocate Amritsar _| Bahadur Singh 


FORTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasa Lahore _| Ishar Das 
MONTHLY. 


D.A.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore Saraswati Nath 1,000 copies. 


Forman Christian College} Do. 
Notes.® 
Practical Medicine eo | Delhi eee 


Punjab Educational Journa?| Lahore R. B. Mohan Lal 


Punjab Mission News sine | Revd, Wigram 
Ravi Mr. B. M. Joftes aie 
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Review of Religions .. | Kadian (Gurdaspur) by Anjaman Ahmadis, 
Science Greunded Religion... | Lahore Dev Rattan ne 
Teacher .e- | Dinga (Gujrat) | Kanhaya Singh 

URDU. 

DAILY. | 
‘Akbbari’Am - } Govind Sahai 


Paisa Akhbar | | Abdul Asis 
Watan Muhammad Insha Alla 


Zamindar | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, 


BI-WEEKLY. 


Vakil - | Abdal Azis 


} 
WREKLY. 


Afghan | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 
Ahl-i-Hadis Sana-ulla oe. 
-Abluwalia Gazette : Sy Lebna Singh 

Al-Moin | Mehraj-ud-din 

| Arjan Dharm Pal | eee 

Army News Hira Lal & Co. 1,300 copies, 
 Arorbans Gazette | Labh Singh iia 
Arya Gazette | Bhowani Das | 650 copies. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 8rpv AUGUST 1912—conTINUVED., 


Name, 


URDU—OONTINUED. 
‘WEEKLY—continwed. 


Badar 


Chaudhwin Sadi 
Civil and Military News 
Curzon Gazette 
Delhi Gazette* 
Hakim 

Haq 

Haq Pasand 
Hindu 

Hindustan 

Indar 

Islam* 

Jhang Sial 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gazette 
Milap® 

Miilat 

Mister Gazette 
Munir 

Musalman 

Nur 

Nur Afshan 

Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 

Punjab Advocate 
Punjab Samachar 
Rajput Gazette 
Municipal Gazette 


Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 

Ditto 
Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... 
Shanti 
Sialkot Paper 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 


Tahzibeul-Niswan 


Victoria Paper 


——— ns 


) 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


. }Jullundur ae 


Rawalpindi see 


. | Ludhiana es 


Delhi oo 


Do. és 


. 4 Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Delhi ove 

Amritsar 0. 

Lahore eee 
Do, ee 
Do. 
Do. 

Lahore 

Kaporthala 

Labore 


| Delbi 


Lyallpur 
Lahore 
Do. 
Jhang ies 
Amritsar so 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Ludhiana sei 
Lahore 3 coe 
Do. ee 


| Mianwali ein 


Lahore ‘ina 
Do, | 
Do, 


Bahawalpur 
Rewari 
Amritsar 
Rawalpindi 
Sialkot ° 
Jhelum 
Lahore 


Sialkot 


d 


‘ 


| 


Name of Publisher, 


ware ame ww - 


Circulation, 


Muhammad Sadiq eos 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Haji Ahmad oe. 
Saiyid Mohammad 

Mirza Hairat 

Sajjad Husain 

Yakub Ali 

Kasim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 

Ram Saran Dutt 

Dharm Pal, B.A. 

Abdul Latif 

Prabh Dyal 

Hamid Hoasain 

Amar Singh 

Bulaki Das 

Jawahar Lal 

Shuja Ulla 

Ali Bakhsh 

Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-ulla 

Muhammad Yusaf 

Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry ... 
Abdul Aziz 

Krishan 

Karm Chand, Bahl 

Hira Lal 

Thakur Sukhram Das 

Din Muhammad 


Maulvi Ata Ullah 
Safdar Hussain 

Rulia Ram 

Kishan Chand Mohan 
Todar Mal 


‘Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 


Mumtaz Ali 
Gian Chand 


200 copies, 
1,325 copies. 
Mb 
200 ,, 
900 
260 


8,070 copies, 
200 copies. 

2,262 ,, 
155 


ag 


*Not received during the week, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 8apv AUGUST 1912—CONCLUDED. 


No, Name, Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
URDU—CONCLUDED. 
WEBELY—concluded. 
69 | Waqt® »». | Lahore ». | Ali Husain ave 200 copies, 
70 | Watan wt DO ig, Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 1,800 ,, 
71 | Zamindar | Do. | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, a 750s, 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
72 | Biwah Samachar ... | Lahore . | Bam Chand eee 800 copies. 
78 | Kam Dhennu .. | Ludhiana ». | Daulat Ram te 100. 
74 | Mohyal Gazette «. | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das aes 250 sy, 
MONTHLY, 
75 | Arorbans Parkash® wo. | Lahore ... | Salig Ram ove 200 copies: 
76 | Arya Musafir e. | Jullandur ». | Wazir Chand oe 1,300 » 
77 Seiten ... | Amritsar ... | Muhammad Ismail Khan... 200 
78 | Kakezai Social Reformer... | Lahore .. | Fazl Din ove 200 
79 | Makhsan ... | Delhi w..{ Abdul Kadir | $000 
80 | Rafiq® -. | Lahore »»» | Charinji Lal ee 500, 
81 | Sadhu nt wm a Sheobart Lal eee 500s, 
82 | Martand os | Do. ... | Kanhya Lal ied 250 ,, 
83 | Raghbir Patrika® oat ». | Prab Dial v0 500, 
84 | Zaban® ~. | Delhi ... | Hamid Hasain wii 500, 
GURMUKEHI., 
WEEELY. 

86 | Khalsa Sewak® .. | Amritsar . | Jiwan Singh i 1,000 copies. 
86 | Punjab Reporter*® ooo ... | Ganda Singh nee eee 

87 | Punjabi Surma® .». | Lahore . | Gian Chand eee 1,000 copies. 


® Not received during the week. 
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].— Potitics. 
(a) — Foreign. 


sik ak Weal 1. The following is from the Tribune 
oeonetncedtoeae (Lahore), dated 30th July 1912 :— 


«The situation of affairs in Persia is getting worse, the Government stands accused 
of inability to maintain peace and order. Life and property are unsafe and for that reason 
trade has come to a standstill. The British Government is reluctant to interfere, but its 
reluctance is being misunderstood and misinterpreted into inability to do so. Lord Curzon 
in the course of the debate which took place in the House of Lords last week said that. 
the situation in Persia was most gloomy and that the Russian attitude must inevitably 
lead to British military occupation of Southern Persia. Dark clouds were rolling up 

regnant with danger not only to British relations with Russia but to the Indian Empire, 

he British Government should show a little more spirit and courage in its dealings with 
Russia and a determination to insist upon the maintenance of Persian integrity. But 
unless the Persian Government shows that it has both capacity and energy to govern it. 
will not command confidence and respect. A Government which stands convicted of 
incompetency of a hopeless character will not inspire respect. If things go on as they have 
in these past six months and there is no improvement of a substantial kind, the integrity 
of Persia as an independent Power will be finally and irrevocably doomed. This is a 
prospect which those who love Persian literature and admire its past history cannot con- 
temvlate without regret.” 


2. The Akhbar-t--Am ‘Lahore), of the 22nd July 1912, publishes a 

iis Peis Messin Malo leader headed “ Discussion of the Russo-Indian 
és Railway (project).”” The opponents of the above 

Railway in England, it says, contend that it will most injuriously affect the 
defence of this country. ‘lhe paper, however, considers it extremely short-sighted 
(in them) to thus proclaim (their) fears in regard to Great Britain’s weakness 
in comparison with Russia. British rule in India rests on a strong foundation, 
and itis highly shameful (in the Britons concerned) to be terror-stricken (/2¢. to 
purge) by the apprehension of a Muscovite invasion of India. The Kditor can 
never bring himself to believe that this country has any valid reason for feeling 
afraid of the Russian Bear. The day is, besides, likely to come when the bound- 
aries of British and Russian possessions in Asia will become conterminous : it is 
beyond the power of England to avert the inevitable. Will the British Govern- 
ment leave India when that event comes to pass ? The opponents of the Trans- 
Persian Railway are only talking nonsense. Britain’s connection with India 
has proved beneficial for both countries, and the best way (for the former) to 
(indissolubly) link the destinies of both would be to treat the latter in a. consi- 
derate and liberal spirit. “If (, however,) the enemies of Government would 
bind India only in the selfish chains of might and the sword, they are welcome 
to dash their heads against the colossal rocky mountain iit. the colossal rock of 
mountain) of the luw of nature.” The paper then goes on to say that, if the 
British Government has consented to have a hand in the construction of the 
Railway in question, it has done so with the object of benefiting India, and that 
it is utterly absurd to try to frighten it by relating antediluvian tories 
of Russia’s enmity (for England). | 


8. The following is from the Panjabee 


Status of Indisas abroad. (Lahore), dated Ist August 1912 :— 


“ A very important memorial is proposed to be submitted to the Government of 
India touching the humiliating position assigned to British Indians emigrating to British 
colonies and foreign countries, At a large and representative public meeting held at Bombay 
yesterday Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., presiced and a resolution was passed that a 
memorial should be submitted by him on behalf of the public asking His Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council to take such steps as are necessary to remove the hardships 
and humiliating treatment of Indians abroad and to secure to them equal rights of British 
citizenship. The question, as our readers are aware, is a very important one and reports of 
insults and hardships caused to Indians have of late been received from all sides. Only 
last week the Government of India published a resolution warning the people of India 
of the risks of emigrating to the Argentine Republic. A few months back in the German 
Reichstag speeches were openly made that Indian settlers in German East Africa should be 
Subjected to similar indignities aud hardships as in British possessions. And we all know 
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how in the British colonies and self-governing dominions our countrymen are suffering. 
To a question put by Lord Ampthill to the Under-Secretary to the Colonies, protesting 
against certain inequalities meted out to South African Indians, he gave an angry and 
impatient reply more evasive than definite. These are truly humiliating and alarming 
prospects against which it is the duty of all Indians to protest. There is no question on 
which Indians of all- sections and communities are so unanimously agreed as on this. We 
have more than 6,C00 Panjabees who have gone out of our country and in spite of their 
meritorious services in the army and elsewhere, they are treated as so many undesirables 
in British Columbia. Year by year these grievances are accumulating instead of lessening 
as a result of public agitation and appeals to the higher authorities, and public feeling in 
India is growing more and more bitter. Unless the elementary mghts of British citizenship 
are secured to our fellow-countrymen abrvuad, we are afraid we can never rest contented and 
we must insist on the Government that imposes on us Imperial responsibilities to secure 
to us Imperial rights as well. We ask for no favour or special treatment, but barest justice, 


an absolute equality of treatment. 


“Tt is unnecessary to explain that Indians have been recognised by Royal decree as 
equal subjects of the Crown and India has been described by British statesmen as the 
‘brightest jewel in the British Crown.’ But in what way is the jewel preserved in the 
jewel case and outside it? The Colonies have regarded Indiane and their culture with 
studied contempt and while their services are utilised to develop the economic resources of 
untrodden settlements, their rights to settle down in peaceful occupations in those lands 
are questioned and even denied. The amount of racial antipathy and prejudice that is 
stirred in the Colonies and other British possessions can hardly be compatible with harmoni- 
ous Imperial relations. Speeches are often made in and outside of England eulogising the 
glorious expanse and greatness of the British Empire. But little attempt is made either 
by the Dominions or by the Supreme Government to bring together various races and 
communities that have come under the Imperial sway.on terms of respect and compatible 
with harmonius citizenship. The rightful claims of the people of India must be admitted 
in South Africa, Canada and other British possessions where racial antipathy has been 
rashly fomented. This can be done effectively if the Government of India takes the proper 
steps. It is perfectly within the power of the Government to insist on giving Indians 
equal treatment and removing all restrictions. Short of that we have to adopt retaliatory 
measures against offending countries, whether they form part of the British Empire or not. 
The spectacle of such relation may not be very edifying to the Home authorities, but when 
they are either indifferent or powerless as regards Indian rights and are unable to set 
matter right, we have no alternative left but to urge retaliatory measures. The present 
memorial does not say so but merely asks that Government may adopt suitable steps, but 
under the present ciscumstances we can suggest no other course of conduct as the Colonies 


and Dominions are obstinate beyond redemption. 


“The South African possessions of the British. Empire are undoubtedly the worst 
sinners in this respect. The grievances of Indians from that quarter fill up volume after 
volume. The memorial just presented in the name of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy recounts 
the various acts of ill-treatment, injustice and evasion on the part of the Union Government 
and Provincial authorities. The case of Indians is prepared with the utmost care and pre- 
sented in a clear, restrained and convincing manner. The new Immigration Bill was 
intended to give Indians only statutory equality of rights, while leaving to administrative 
policy the right of differentiation. This was done in the hope of eventually convincing 
the administrative authorities of the fairness of treating Indians with respect. But even 
this minimum right has been withheld so far. We hope that the Government of India 
will address the Union Government on the subject and make it clear to the authorities 
there that the principle of the new Immigration Bill cannot be evaded and it is the irree 
ducible minimum which Indians can accept consistently with their self respect. And if 
they. cannot bring into play an adequate sense of fairness to appreciate this demand then 
they must not be surprised if South Africa received a similar treatment from India. We 
know mere persuation will haye no effect and it goes against South African grain to 
listen to logical persuasions. We hardly know what will be the effect of Mr. Gokhale’s 
visit to that land of Indian suffering. But in any case we hope the Government of India 
will address a strongly worded letter on the subject and bring about a satisfactory settle- 
ment. The ill-treatment of Indians has been reduced to perfection in South Africa and 
each of the four Provincial Governments has contributed its own labours +o this end. 


Canada has adopted a less complicated though equally offensive and burtful form of exclu 


sion. It does not admit Indians who do not sail directly from Indian ports, as though 
sailing from other ports has a terribly bad effect on that loyalest of loyal Dominions. 
Further, it would not admit the wives and children of the 5,000 Punjab Hindu settlers in 
Columbia, fully knowing the social consequences of this blind exclusion. The condition 
of British East Africa, where there are 25,000 Indians who have settled for over 300 years 
as against 2,600 white settlers who came in later, is worst of all. It is the Indians who 
made British East Africa what it is; and a pumber of British statesmen have testified to 
their services to the Oolony. Still a policy of exlusion has been begun by the white 
minority and Indians are not allowed to purchase Government land, they are not to have 


tr 
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the advantage of trial by jury.’ Disabilities as to locomotion are imposed on them.! 


Municipal regulations prevent them from entering public markets, save as agents of Kuro. 


eans, and a Bill has been introduced: levying 4 poll-tax on Indians. All this is in returd . 
for services rendered in connection with the Uganda Railway and in developing the country. | 


How can these grievous wrongs be removed? The present memorial invites attention to 
the following opinion of Mr. Winston Churchill while he was the Under-Secretary. On the 


subject of East Africa, he said: 


«*How stands the claim of the British Indian? His right as a human being, his rights as a British | 


ject, ually engaged. It was the Sikh soldier who bore an honourable part in the conquest and pacifica- 
as ‘toes Fast African countries. . . . It is possible for any Government with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing between man and man, to embark upona policy of deliberately squeezing out the native of 
India from regions in which he has established himself under every security of good faith? 


« Well, the spirit of Mr Churchill does not yet prevail in the Supreme Government 


and the matter is allowed to drift without any one of the virtuous statesmen raising his 


finger to uproot the evil. If any had foreign countries like German East Africa, Mozam- 


bique, Argeatina and others would not have shut their doors summarily against Indians. 
Portugal is quoted as an instance of a country that allows Indian immigrants to settle on 
terms of equality with Europeans. The day on which a similar treatment is given in the 
British Empire to us we may be sure the Empire will have been established on a firm and 


everlasting basis.” 


4. The Mutn (Amritsar), of the 24th (received on the 30th) July 1912, 


: — says that the present Ministry’s Policy towards 
ee India and bslawls countries goes “nails the princi- 
ples of Liberalism. - After remarking that the Ministers’ store of information. is: 
also extremely vast and wonderful (the expression is ironical), the paper quotes 
Mr. Montagu as saying in a recent speech that Delhi was nearer to Bombay. and 
eastern India than the city of Palaces ; that the population of Bengal in Lord 
Curzon’s time was 9,80,00,000 souls; and that Muhammadans had already 
established a University at Agra. If, it adds, a responsible officer of the Crown 
like the present Under-Secretary of State for India can have such a wonderfully 
accurate knowledge of a British dependency, what can the members of. the 
Liberal Ministry be expected to know of the internal affairs of (independent) 
Muhammadan countries? The East used to feel (dé feels) -surprised at Sir 
Edward Grey being under the thumb of Russia, but the betrayal of Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s gross ignorance about Indian affairs has solved the puzzle. Russia’s 
deceitful policy, in filling the Foreign Minister's head with false and fictitious 
stories about Islamic lands, has made him a mere puppet in the hands of the 
Muscovite Government. It is a matter for regret that the mighty British 
Government, the foundations of which rest on justice and righteousness, should 
be composed of men whose information is of a limited character, who conduct 
themselves in an absurd way in connection with political matters, and who, by 
listening to their country’s enemies, are undermining its power and prestige, 
weakening its friends and strengthening the hands of its enemies, = 


ae 5. The following is ‘from the Panjabee 
ae Sey) Regen (Lahore), dated lst August 1912 :— ’ 


“Somebody has badly bungled. What was the necessity for Lord Inchcape to raise 
the question over again? However, Lord Crewe has made yet another speech, and this 
speech is more confusing and more inexplicable than all others. If there was no difference 
in meaning or intention between the Government of India, Lord Crewe and Mr. Montagu, 
all that need have been said by the Secretary of State during the debate in the Lords was 
to affirm the language of the despatch. Mr. Chamberlain. would have said—‘ What I 
have said I have ‘said. What I have done I have done.’ Lord Crewe’s speeches and 
explanations are more confusing and self-contradictory than our Pandits’ annotations of 
mythological expositions in the eighteen Puranas amongst us. Even in this his third 
aud improved edition of official annotation of the famous paragraph, the Secretary. of State 
tries to confuse the issue involved. The only legitimate ‘and rational view of the whole 
question is that which Lord Courtney takes—that the mystery is better left to solve itself 
and nobody is competent to pronounce a final word.” : 


6. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the ae July 1912, has an article under 

; aR the heading “(Gross oppression.” If the. skin 

i rene no of the whites (Jé¢. the white skin), it says, could. be 
removed with some spiritual knife there would be exposed to. view such thick 
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layers of hard-heartedness and villany, the blackness of which would put even 
the Ethiopians to shame. The civilisation of which Europe, which claims to he 
the champion of morality and humanity, feels proud is sometimes deserving of 
being consigned to the lowermost region of hell. When Europeans see even the 
meanest member of their brotherhood subjected to the slightest high-handedness 
half the fleets (of Europe) are put into motion and their guns, &c., begin to vomit 
forth death. And they can know no rest till the black, yellow, and red races of 
mankind have made offerings of life, property, honour, and territory at the white 
altar of revenge. Should, however, any oppression be practised on the blacks, 
should their lives, property, religion and zzzat be made the target of tyranny (and) 
should they be seen rolling in dust and blood, white Europe, civilised Europe, 
Christian Europe, shows absolutely no signs of life. Continuing, the paper says 
that the devilish, savage, and shameless doings of Italy, Russia, and France in 
Tripoli, Persia, and Morocco respectively may perhaps be condoned on the plea 
of earth-hunger having prompted this satanic brotherhood to oppress innocent 
Muhammadans. What, however, should one say for those civilised whites 
who do not hanker after territory, and who still kill, like beasts of prey, members 
of Eastérn races with the object’simply of shedding the blood of orientals, The 
world has not as yet forgotten the heart-rending story of the acts of oppression 
to which the Negroes of Congo were subjected at the instance, or at least with 
the knowledge, of the King of Belgium.’ Next the paper refers to the alleged 
Peruvian atrocities and cries to God to exterminate “ the civilised ” in the twink- 
ling of an eye, or to entrust the task to His Majesty George V. | 


7. The following is from the Tribune 


vend Crewoand paragraph thrcoof (Lahore), dated lst Auguat 1912 :— 


“ While protests are still being heard against the interpretation placed by Lord 
Crewe on paragraph three of the despatch of the Government of India dated August last 
year, His Lordship has attempted a further elucidation of his views and has plunged deeper 
into the mire in reply to Lord Inchcape who called attention to the difference in the state- 
ments of members of the Government with reference to the despatch. The Secretary of 
State for India said.that a series of legends had grown up in connection with this subject. 
The Government of India was supposed to have pointed to Swaray, self-government, or Home 
Rule for India as the aim and object of its policy. The next legend, which was absolutely 
baseless, was that there were differences in meaning or intention between the 
Government of India, Lord Crewe and Mr. Montagu. His Lordship exclaimed that 
some misrepresentation of the meaning of Government was due to the use of the 
word ‘autonomy’ in the despatch. The view of the Government was that British 
policy in India should have three objects in view, the devolution on local and provincial 
Government of as many of the functions of Government as can be safely entrusted 
to them, the employment of as many Indians in the public service as reasonably can be 
employed, and the third is to continue the pursuit of these two objects with the main- 
tenance and permanance of British rule in India. The Government of India can have no 
goal or any permanent position in view. The dream of a complete self-government in 
India Jike Canada and South Africa was not even remotely probable. ‘I am far from 
Raying, His Lordship added, ‘that the ideal of such an Indian dominion is an ignoble 
one, or that those holding it ought to be described as disleyal.’ But such an India in his 
opinion was as imaginary as Atlantis. The Government of India cannot look far ahead. 
Indians may aspire to be the Premier of an Indian Dominion or Commander-in-Chief of the 
Indian Army, but they should set aside this vision altogether. Condensed in a single 
sentence Lord Crewe’s view is that the King’s Government in India must be carried on and 
the people of India should be content to take such chances as come to them. It is the point 
of view that makes the difference. Unless the people of India have an ideal and a goal in 
view what incentive have they to endeavour and work ?” 


8. The following is from the Tribune 


a (Lahore), dated 2nd August 1912 :— 

“The late Emperor of Japan has been called the father of his people, but that hardly 
gives any idea of what he did for his people and his country. The Czar is called the Little 
Father by Russians, but no one would think of comparing him to the late Mikado. Besides 
his enlightenment and solicitude for his people the Mikado was one of the most undemons- 
trative of monarchs, and this trait of character had a. powerful influence on the nation. 
The wonderful achievements of Japan within the last few years would have made any 
other nation boastful. The pride of Europe is proverbial and Europeans are never tired 
of recounting their virtues and other qualities, Victory in war would make a European 
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nation delirious with joy, but the issue of even the Russo-Japanese war left the Japanese 
nation uomoved. This self-restraint was the characteristic of the Emperor. There were 
no speeches or messages of exultation, no self-glorification so common in Europe. Of course 
the people celebrated the victories but not in an aggressive manner. How the Mikado 
was oul and revered by his people may be judged from the fact that ohe man committed 
suicide to give his life for the Emperor. Happy are the people who have such a monarch 


to rule over them !” 
(b)—Home. 


9, In its issue, dated the 8th and 15th (received on the 30th) July 1912, 
the: ~Chaudwin Sadi (Rawalpindi), publishes an 

_ and political agi- article headed ‘Indian Muhammadans and agita- 
oe : tion.” The Muslim Gazette (Lucknow), of the 3rd 
idem, says the Editor, has an article entitled “ Teaching agitation,” from which 
it appears that in commenting on acertain writing in the Chaudwin Sadi the 
Aligarh (Institute) Gazette, dated the 26th June last, remarked that opinions 
always follow the trend of events, and that in his latter days Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
abandoned his former opinion against (political) agitation. The latter assertion, 
however, not only constitutes a grossly false charge against Sir Syed, but also 
amounts to a permission to Muhammadans to carry on (political) agitation. But 
the truth is that Sir Syed’s only fear used to be lest the Prophet’s followers should 
ruin themselves by engaging in agitation,—a fact which every one of his friends 
knows. After quoting an extract from a private letter, dated the 8th May last, 
received by him from Qazi Aziz-ud-din Ahmed, Revenue Minister, Bharatpur 
State, in support of his assertion, the Editor remarks that the Aligarr (Institute) 
Gazette is equally wrong in saying that, if Sir Syed Ahmed Khan were alive 
now, he would undoubtedly have a different opinion (about agitation). Asa 
matter of fact, if Sir Syed Ahmad had lived to this day, he would have considered 
it suicidal on the part of Indian Muhammadans to agitate against the British 
Government, nay, he would have said that all Muslim agitators should be 
excommunicated. Commenting on the Aligarh (Institute) (sazette’s remarks 
the Muslim Gazette states, as its final opinion, that no community living 
under a constitutional Government like the British Government, can obtain 
its rights without resorting to agitation. The writer of these words, however, 
says the Editor of the Chaudwin Sadi, appears to be wholly ignorant of the 
rinciples and history of British rule in India. His statement implies that the 
British Government oppressed and trampled on the rights of the ruled in India, 
and that Indians could secure no rights until they. had recourse to agitation. 
Again, the Aligarh (Institute) Guzette lays it down as an axiom that agitation 
has a sure effect on the British Government. This the Government has 
openly declared to be untrue. The journal also says that the “ British Govern- 
ment is a government, in which every child has been brought up in the 
atmosphere of agitation.” But, asks the Editor, can the agitation, carried 
on by the British in their country, be compared to that set on foot 
by Indians against the British Government, and can both agitations have 
the same objects and results? Agitation in this country can mean nothing but 
sedition and treason, while disappointment on the part of Indian agitators can 
end only in the desire to drive the British out of the land. It is sometimes said 
that agitation by Muhammadans will not lead to the results that have ensued 
in the case of the Bengali or Mahratta Brahmin agitation. After saying that 
no One assigns any reason for this, the Editor asks how, if Hindu agitation is 
intended to weaken the British Government in India, it is to the interest of 
Muhammadans to agitate at the same time, and thereby still further weaken 
Government. Their existence in India is bound up with that of British rule in 
the country, and it should, therefore, be their first duty to strive for the 
permanence of the present regime, and to sacrifice their petty objects in order to 
gain this end. : | 


10. The following is from the Observer 
(Lahore), dated the 3lst July 1912 :— 


“ The critics of the Muslim League would know that the present is a most important 
Juncture in the affairs of our community—one of those decisive moments when the mind of 
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the Muslims is about to take a great step forward and whena right judgment means so 
much new strength added to the nation anda wrong judgment is fraught with consequences 
far graver than on other occasions. 7 i 


* . * ° * . . e.. 

« When the Muslims are being called upon to go in for new methods on the ground 
that they alone would achieve national salvation, it is incumbent on all workers in the 
cause of the community to examine the claims made for those methods. The critics of the 
League hold that the system of ‘agitation’ isthe most admirable method and if the 
League wants to be crowned with success it should adopt that method. Let us calmly 
examine the propriety or impropriety of the suggestion. It would be better to weigh the 


pros and cons of the suggestion in the light of the experience gained in India and by tracing 
out the origin of the system of ‘agitation’ in the country. 


“When the educational enterprise of the early British missionaries was followed up 
by the famous Government Minute of March 7th, 1835, many members of high family in 
Bengal responded to the call. They were'the first in the field, with the result that in a short 
time’ they practically monopolised the public offices, the bar, the press and the teaching 
profession.. It was they who were the moving spirits of the Brahamo Samaj and of the 
Social Reforms when progressive ideas seemed to be on the point of permeating Hinduism. 
But when the reaction came which first found public expression in the resistance provoked 
by the age of Consent Act of 1891 for mitigating the evils of Hindu child marriage, and: the 
cay of reform was deflected from the social and religious into the political domain, it was 
they again who showed the greatest aptitude to clothe the new political movement in all 
the forms of Western political activities. It was Mr. W. C. Bonnerji, an able Bengalee 
lawyer of very moderate and enlightened views, who presided over the frst.Indian National 
Congress at Bombay, and thus for the first time our Bengalee brethern in the history of 
India claimed to be marchiog in the van. British rule, owing to its capital being at Calcutta, 
gave ample opportunities of education to those who lived in the vicinity of the capital and 
these gentlemen turned to account the opportunities with no mean measure of success. 
Every year large batches of youths, devoid of religious training and with a mere smattering 
of knowledge, were turned out into a-world that had little or no use for them. Soured on 
the one hand by their own failure or by the failure of such examinations as they might have 
succeeded in passing te secure for them the employment to which they aspired and scorning 
the sort of work for which they would have otherwise been trained, they were ripe for 
‘agitation. That was the material upon which the leaders of unrest most successfully 
worked later on. On the other hand, the batches of able and competent youths engaged 
themselves in ameliorating the condition of the society and the country. 


: “For some years past the influence of Mr, Tilak and his irreconciliable school had 
been projected from the Deccan into Bengal and nowhere did it make itself so rapidly 
felt as in the press. Among the advance journalists of Bengal, none had fallen so entirely 
under the spell of Mr. Tilak’s magnetic personality as Mr. Bipin Chunder Pal and Mr. 
Arabindo Ghosh, and the former's New Indsa and the latter's Bande Mataram soon 
outsripped the Bangalee edited by Mr. Surendro Nath. The school represented by Mr. 
Surendro Nath confined itself to political agitation and. to criticism of British methods of 
administration. The new school, represented perhaps most conspicuously by Mr. Arabindo 
Ghosh, scarcely disguised its hostility to British rule itsélf and to all that the British 
ascendency stands for. In one form or other the new spirit represented by Mr. Arabindo 
Ghosh, spread like wild ftre not only among the students but among the teachers. 


“The first phase of unrest had been mainly political and free from any open exhibi- 
tion of disloyalty to the British rule. With the Partition of Bengal it passed into a second 
phase in which new economic issues were superadded to the political issue and the Swadeshi 
movement and the boycott, the two weapons of political agitation, soon imported methuds 
of violence and lawlessness which had been unknown in India. This phase did not. last 
for much more than a year after the partition, for, when once started on the inclined plain 
of lawlessness, the agitation rapidly developed into a much wider and deeper agitation in 
which Swadeshi held its place, but onfy in a subordinate position. The ‘agitation’ began 
rapidly to assume the revolutionary complexion. The ground had already been prepared for 
this transformation by spade work in the cheap press conducted by irresponsible men. The 
resignation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal, put 
premium on agitation and was regarded asa triumph for the agitators. This method of 
agitation was for sometime regarded as a panacea for all the ills. And the list of outrages 
and deeds of violence grew heavier as 1908 wore on, but none perhaps created such a sensa- 
tion as the murder of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy of Mozufferpore, who were killed by a bomb 
on 30th April 1908. -The newspaper Yugantar, which belonged to Tilak’s school, began to 
fan the flame of agitation. The conductors of the paper made it very cheap so as keep it 
within easy reach‘of every one. And its circulation rose to over 50,000, a figure hardly 
attained before by any Indian newspapers. This success induced others to follow suit and a 
few more papers of the type came into existence. But the India Newspaper Act. passed in 
June 1908 suppressed the Yuganta? and others of the type. | 6 lt i 
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, “Asa result of the developed form of ‘agitation’ secret societies were founded 
many innocent men fell victims to the bomb, hundreds of political dacoities were committed, 
many national volunteers were prosecuted, physical training on the models of Mr. Tilak’s 

ymnasia was given, manufacturers of bomb were traced out and more than all an indelible 
mark on Indian history was left. Did the press, which taught the lesson of agitation to the 
people, imagine in the beginning that the end would be 80 mischievous and full of an 
avarchical movement ? Having got an experience of all this in the country, is it fair on the 
part of some of the Muslim papers to press for political agitation, howsoever much it may be 
eonstitutional. Are the masses of the Muslims so well versed in law that they would 


differentiate between agitation constitutional and agitation revolutionary?. Does it . not. 


follow that the preaching of agitation in the Muslim atmosphere too, if insisted upon, would 
be attended with the same sort of dangerous agitation and develop into anarchism ? 


“The critics of the League maintain that agitation is the life and soul of the 
whole political, social and industrial history of England. This is quite true. [I also 
say so. No doubt. agitation is a very tempting subject. But India is not Europe. 
Indians have not got the same sort of education and civilization. What is beneficial 
in Europe cannot necessarily be beneficial in India. The Indian journalists who taught 
the lessons of agitation were only Matriculates, while the European journalists: were 
Masters of Arts in the University of British agitators. The former are only the pupils 
of latter and the pupils while imitating the master threw India.in confusion and chaos. 
The newspapers in England which are regarded as mischievous find their correctives in 
the newspapers of the other party. In India this is not the case. There is no healthy 
play of public opinion. The classes whose confidence in British rule is still unshaken are 
so Rol unrepresented in the press, which is mostly in the hands of the intellectuals, 
of whom the majority are drifting into increasing estrangement, while the minority are 
generally too timid to stem the flowing tide. Moreover, England is inhabited by one race, 
aod India is inhabited by different races, having conflicting aims and different aspirations. 
Our Hindu fellow-countrymen agitate for stopping cow-killing, the Muslims cannot do that. 
Our Hindu fellow-countrymen agitate for Sawaraj, the Muslims are afraid of Sawaray, and 
consequently oppose it. Our Hindu fellow-countrymen agitate against Urdu and separate 
electorates of the Muslims. The Musalmans cannot do that. In short, our Hindu fellow- 
countrymen aspire to get Sawaroy. Therefore if they agitate in proportion to the magnitude 
of the task, they may do it ; but the Muslims who oppose Sawaraj cannot even cherish the 
idea of following the footprints of the sister community in this respect. It seems absurd 
to advise the Muslims to agitate like the sister community for the acquisition of -politieal 
rights. Some Muslim papers are in the habit of translating the proceedings of the Congress 
and its resolutions to directly or indirectly draw the Muslims on the lines of the Congress ; 
but it is a great mistake on their part, because Muslim politics have not very much to do 
witb the politics of the sister community, because the Muslims want the: permanence of 


the British rule in the country; while the sister community wants autonomy on the 
Colonial lines. eg 


“ The recent experiment of the system of agitation has been proved to the hilt to be 
faulty and it has been found out tnat it was impossible to fix any limit to it or to offer 
any legal definition. Agitation cannot remain necessarily within a certain limit at all times 
and in all places. Experience has shown that even highly educated people, forgetting therm- 


— in the lust of indignation, have begun to embark upon the perpetration of improper 
eeds, : pha : ee. 


“It is true that in order to acquire political rights efforts are to be made and these 
are required to be made peacefully, steadily, persistently and constitutionally.. But. while 
such etforts are being made, who will guarantee that no person whatever in society will go 
out of control?. And as such a guarantee cannot be.. given, how- would it be reasonable 
to ask the League which is the representative of the Indian Musalmans to carry on a method 
of agitation for which there is ‘no limit and no guarantee? That is what I do not under- 
stand. QOne may be tempted to ask that if agitation is such a bad thing, then how would the 
Muslims acquire political rights ? The answer is not far to seek, The All-India Muslim 
League has a Council of its own in which resolutions are adopted from time to time and 
sent to Government, and if its prayers be not granted the Counci .again and again adopts 
resolutions till it succeeds. The success of the League in getting separate electorates for 
the Musalmans is aig Bh this method. Recently the League by passing resolutions 
‘succeeded in getting Mr. Montagu, Under-Secretary of State for India, contradict his own 
adverse remarks against the unity of the Musalmans. If need be the Council of the League 
can be made more active. The Provincial Leagues have-got their separate Councils, they 
can be made very active too. Instead of holding meetings of the Council once in a. month 
they can be held four times. This sort of agitation ia Nace has been carrying. on. and 
will carry on, if need be, still more vigorously. The present practice is to adopt resolutions 
and to send them to Government; but much improvement can be made on the: existing 
system by the addition of the system of Depatation in matters of grave. importance. These 
‘two methods of agitation are such methods that there is no danger of avy Muslim, in 
demanding political rights, passing beyond the control. of temperate counsel .and sober 
guidance, What I say is this that the ideal of the Muslims of India is not self-government ; 
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therefore they will never adopt tle methods of agitation as practised either by. the Moderates 
or the Extremists. Has not this ideal in the Extremist camp of the Congress, from which 
now it is free, caused impatience on account of its impracticability, and has not the impatience 
of the Extremists carried off their feet, and has not this loss of equipoise created the worst 
kind of extremism, and has not extremism given birth to anarchism, bombs, secret societies, 
assassination, and are not all this the greatest menace to the peaceful progress of the 
country? In the light of the differences of social, moral and religious standards of England 
and India, and the diversity of race, character, and creed between the rulers and the ruled, 
one may be pardoned for thinking that the imitation of the methods of agitation that is 
carried on in Europe is most dangerous for Indians. 


“In every country there are times in the affairs of societies, peoples, and nations, 
when their feelings are aroused to their innermost depth by some great sentiment or great 
fear (the sentiments and the fears are the mothers of the greatest revolutions of the world). 
These sentiments send men into delirious madness, a sort of hallucination, and this is the 
time of saturnalia with those men who seek for notoriety or power. Andon such occasions 
cheap papers are started.to enlist the support and sympathy of the revolutionary agitators. 
There is not a lie-so mendacious and utterly unbelievable that they will write in their 
newspapers but will be believed. The annulment of the Partition of Bengal, the Tripolitan 
affairs, the high-handedness of the Russians in Meshed, and the dethronement of three 
absolute monarchs in three independent Muslim States constitute a novel chapter in the 
history of Islam and have stirred Muslim sentiments very much. But as the Muslims are 
loyal to the core and as their own interests, apart from other considerations, demand 
the permanence of British rule in India, they have not gone out of control ; but after all they 
are human beings and if the lessons of agitation, howsoever constitutional, be again 
taught and dinned in their ears, they will sooner or later begin to travel on an undesirable 
road. -And as there is no line of demarcation between the agitation constitutional and 
the agitation revolutionary so the Muslims will be led astray and will put a blot on the 
fair fame and name of the community. To avoid this contingency, to prevent the growth 
of this pernicious tree, is altogether in the hands of the leaders and the Muslim League. The 
All-India Muslim League and all the provincial and District Leagues should prepare a 
list of those papers which teach the lesson of agitation to the younger generation, and 
present the list to the Viceroy, the Lieutenant-Governors of all the Provinces and the 
District Officers with a request to treat such papers not as the organs of the Muslims and 
to hold them responsible for stirring the calm waters of Muslim life which may, God forbid, 
give rise to pernicious ideas in the future, 


“ In the political affairs of the country the Muslims hold a place of unique impor- 
tance, and it is their duty to realise fully the responsibility attaching to them. Indifference 
to the political developments of the country and —— of the phases through which 
these developments. are passing are not possible any more. United expression of views alone 
can save the younger generation from the quicksands into which a few vernacular papers are 
leading. The sooner we remedy the growing evil the better it will be. 


YUSUF,” 


| LUCKNOW: | 
‘The 26th July 1912, 


I].—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
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ss mae 11. The following is from the Khalsa 4dvo- 
; — ont ee cate (Amritsar), dated 26th July 1912 :— 


+ * ® * . # 


“(1) A Muhammadan Official of Jallalabad sent one Jamal Singh to Peshawar to 
sell gold worth Rs. 1,300. Seeing that the money could not be realised in Peshawar, Jaimal 
Singh had to take the gold back to that officer. In the way a sepoy of the Amir searched 
him and finding that he had gold, followed him unnoticably and kept a constant watch 
over hin: in order to take possession of the gold whenever the opportunity presented itself. 
When Jaimal Singh left the caravan for a while to pay the call of nature, the sepoy killed 
Jaimal Singh and took possession of the gold.: To eg detection the murderer completely 
destroyed the identity of the man by burning his beard and the keshas. But in spite of 
this precaution, his person-was recognised. A petition was then sent to His Majesty the 
Amir,-the upshot of which was that no body even enquired as to who the murdered was 


and who'the murderer. The father of the deceased, moreover, had to pay the’ price of the 
gold for which his son had paid his life. | ae ee 


“(2) One -Mastan Singh was murdered in Bhati Kak, the neighbours were witnesses 
to the scene, the wife of the murdered: was also present at the occasion and beheld the 
murderer in the.very act of committing the:crime. She knew the name of the murderer 
and sent an application to the Amir through the District officer but to no effect. 
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(9) A dacoity ‘took place in the honse of Mangal Singh of Biswal, in which besides 
sustaining a heavy loss of property, he lost his life as well. ‘The dacvits ‘while escaping 
inflicted serious injuries on his body to which he succumbed few days after. He recognised 
aome of the dacoits, even some of the stolen property was recovered from them,-but nobody 
paid any heed to the matter in spite of repeated complaints in his behalf. rd 


«(4) A similar dacoity occurred in the house of.a goldsmith in Kachch. Besides a 
considerable loss of property the owner of the house was murdered in the act of self-defence, 
But no officer took any notice of the occurrence. | 


“(5) Inthe village Charzi a Sikh was.selling goods in his shop. A Muhammadan 
came and asked for come articles. Unfortunately the required things were out of stock. 
Thereupon the Moslem stabbed the poor Sikh forthwith, but the wonder is that nobody 
even ventured to ask the Moslem why he had murdered the poor man who had committed 
no fault and who was quite innocent. | : : ! 


“(6) In the same village one Urjan Singh was having his meals in his house whichy 
was quite adjacent to his shop. He espied some light in the shop and on entering in behelde 
a thief ready to make away with the stolen goods. ; ) 


“ Urjan Singh caught him, threw him down and -handed him over to the district 
oficer who happened to be staying there that day. A few days after the thief got quite 
scot free without receiving any punishment. A bitter enmity was supposed to be likely 
to spring up between the family of the Moslem thief and that of Bhai Urjan Singh, and 
people feared that Urjan Singh would be murdered sooner or later by the hands of the 


thief some day. 


“ Hundreds of such tragedies and horrible offences are committed with impunity and. 


the offenders are not brought to book. But it should be noticed that this arp sd state 
of affairs and this habitual neglect and indifference on the part of authorities is observable 
only when non-Moslems are the aggrieved party. Ifa Muhammadan is wronged or injured 
in any way, @ sifting scrunity is made and a through enquiry and investigation is ordered 
into the case. 


“That it is so will be evident from the following instance which we quote in this. 
connection. 


“In a village near Kachh a Muhammadan was murdered. As the authorities failed 
to discover any trace of the murderer in spite of strenuous enquiries and efforts, the officer 
in charge of the case gave a queer order to the effect that one rupee should be levied from 
every Hindu and Sikh in addition to the Jazsa money and that the sum thus realized 
would be paid to the bereaved family of the deceased. The order further added that if a 
Hindu or Sikh failed to pay the extra fine willingly, it should be taken from him by use 
of force. Finding themselves in sore trouble and realising their life and person in constant 
insecurity many non-Moslem subjects of His Majesty are already leaving his territories 
for the benign and peaceful dominivns of the British Empire, 


“We may also mention that it is during the reign of the present Amir that a Sikh 


Dharamsala has been levelled to the ground and a palace erected in place of the famous 


spring known as “ Chashma-i-Baba Nanak.” We deem it necessary to bring the aforesaid 
situation to the kind notice of His Majesty and his Government and beg to remind him 
with all respect and-deference that His father’s name was a watchward for mercy, justice 
and benevolence and that by according equal treatment and justice to his Moslem and 
non-Moslem subjects he had laid every one under his rule, under a deep debt of gratitude 
and obligation. We, therefore, fervently hope that this humble appeal of ours will receive 
due thought and attention ‘at Your Majesty’s hand and that you will take speedy and 


powerful action towards the removal of these complaints which are becoming a matter of 


serious complaint every day.” 


Ill.—Native STatgs, 


| om of it capita’. cate (Amritsar), of 26th July 1912 :— 


“ A new mania seems to be taking possession of Indian Chiefs, and that is the- 


desertion of old Capitals from traditional site and the building of new Capitals elsewhere. 
The Maharaja of Patiala, we learn, finds that his ancestral Capital is malarial and unhealthy 
and His Highness is thinking of raising another Capital at Bhatinda. His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bhurtpore has also under contemplation the.removal.of his Capital from that 


of his historical city to another locality, and we hear that other chiefs are considering similar ° 


proposals. For symetime the question of raising an Anglo-Indian regiment has been 
uider discussion; but it seems desirable that this proposal had better give way to the 


necessity of organising an army of town planners; because if this wholesale transfer of : 


Capitals from one place to another is to be carried out, very soon town planners of all 
giades will bein demand in ‘this country.” esl aso Cate 


12. The following is from the Khalsa Advo- 
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| ty as 13,. The following is from the Panjabee 
aia’ of murders in the Patisis (Lahore), dated Ist August 1912 :— 


« A Se tes of Murders. —~During the last three months a large number of murders 
have occurred in the Sunam tahsil. In Ghrachon village one Bania Sahukar named Sobha 
was -mercilessly cut into pieces. In another village Balhan, a father and a son were 
poisoned, and so on. There had been many cases of thefts here, but the Police has been 
unsuccessful in finding out the real culprits. Ou the other hand, poor innocent citizens 
are being oppressed. Will the State authorities pay heed to this matter which is of serious 
consequence both to the people and the State ?” 7 


V.—Native Societies AND ReEticious Matrsrs. 


14. The Arjun (Lahore), of the 23rd (received on the 30th) July 1912, 

‘ie, Whasiiuen wah aa Vales has an article headed ‘A heart-rending voice from 
a tt America : Grogs insult to the Vedas, the Upanishadas, 
(other) Shashtras and ancient rishis: contempt for ‘Qm’ the revered name of 
of God.” The paper complains that Lala Hardyal has contributed from America 
an article to the Modern Review (Calcutta), in which he has made some absurd 
attacks on the Vedas and (their) God. After remarking that the Lala is wrong 
in asserting that the Vedas set a premium on ignorance, it endeavours to refute 
him, and praises the Indians of olden days. In conclusion, it deprecates the 
conduct of the Hindusta. in having published a translation of the above article, 
and says that it is a matter of shame that no Arya paper has so far written on 
the subject. | 


15. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 25th July 1912, has a note headed 

xe ‘“‘ Arrival of the successor of the greut saint of 

.a eS Baghdad.” It reports that Maulana Pir Syed Ibra- 

him Sai-ud Din Al Qadri Effendi arrived at Lahore on the morning of the 24th 

idem. Thousands of the local Muhammadans were present on the platform and 

outside the Railway station, to receive him, and it was with the greatest difficulty 

he could make his way through the crowd, Sardar Ayub Khan’s carriage was 

waiting for him qutside the station, and, after entering it, he tendered his thanks 
to the assembled people through his interpreter. 


The Paisa Akhfar (Lahore), of the 25th July 1912, says that the Pir 
arrived at Lahore after paying a visit to Srinagar. Some persons, includin 
Mian Chiragh-ud-din, Maulvi Fazal-ud-din (Pleader), Maulvi Bukhari, Rai Baha- 
dur Ram Saran Das and the Editor, were presented to him in the Railway carri- 
age in which he had travelled. After remarking that thousands of Hindus in 
Delhi and Agra believe in his progenitor, the Saint of Baghdad, the paper reports 
that the Editor was presented to him (he had also ga talk with him in Arabic) 
by Haji Mian Muhammad Chorani, a rais of Bombay and Haji Dost Muhammad 
Khan, a Karachi merchant, who have been travelling with the Pir. The visitor 
put up at Faridkot house, where Sardar Ayub Khan, who visited Baghdad 25 
years ago and met the Pir’s father and grandfather, went to see him and was 
treated to tea and dinner ; the Editor, Muhammad Chotani and Khan Muham- 
mad Bashir Ali Khan also partook of the latter. After the dinner was over: 
and the Sardar had left, the Pir had a talk with the Editor, when he deplored 
the dilapidated condition of the Jumma Mosque in Kashmir (Srinagar), as also 
the disunion in the ranks of the Muhammadans of the Happy Valley. He also 
accounted for the present degraded plight of Muhammadans by reciting the verse 
“ God does not change the condition of the people, which will not (exert itself 
to) change the same.” Further, he deplored the indifference of the Prophet's 
followers to the true Islamic practices. 


- 16, The following is from the Observer 
wate sane 8 sil (Lahore), dated 24th July 1912 :—~ 


“In another column is published the text of an important resolution on the above. 
subject which appears in the Punjab Gazette. The resolution means that the Local Govern. | 
ment have, without consulting public opinion, decided to commit juvenile prisqners, for 
a portion of their term of imprisonment, to the care of a Christian proselytising association, 
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For few, very few must be the prisoners who will not prefer residence in'a settlement where 
they will get good food and good clothing, have to work no more than eight hours a day, 
earn a good wage, and be in a position to live with their wives and children and interview 
and otherwise communicate with their relatives.and friends to being the inmates of a jail, 
We admit that the Salvation Army has done much for the criminal tribes. We acknow- 
ledge that it is doing much for the industrial regeneration of weavers. We -are confident 


that it will do much for the juvenile offenders committed to its charge. But it is after 


all a missionary body, one of whose objects is to convert people to Christianity. It may, 


therefore, be affirmed that some of the prisoners whom it will take under its wings will 
renounce their ancestral faith in favour of the creed in Christ; and as, unfortunately, the 
Muslim element preponderates in the population of the Punjab jails, the innovation may 
have undesirable effects on their religious convictions. The Local Government expresses 
its readiness sympathetically to consider ‘any proposals on similar lines put forward by any 
association of the requisite standing, which is in a position to establish a suitable settlement.’ 
But surely it was the duty of the Government not to enter into any arrangement of this 
kind with the Salvation Army, without intimating to the public that such an offer had 
emanated from the Christian association, and without inviting public opinion thereon. 
Instead of doing that, the resolution dismisses this most grave aspect of the question with 
the cyuical remark that the reclamation of-a prisoner after his release, ‘thongh enlightened 
opinion must strongly approve of the principle, is not of a nature likely to command much, 
practical sympathy.’ We assure the powers-that-be that there was no need of hurry in 
the matter. The haste will only tend to create false impressions among the masses and 
we feel bound to record our emphatic protest against the secrecy and hurry which have 
marked the affair, and still hope that, in deference to public opinion, Government will 
not proceed with the scheme. For we hold that even if no Hindu or Muslim organisations 
of a similar type could undertake the work of reclamation, that is no reason why Governs, 
ment should favour a proselytising agency and throw its own burden on the shoulders of. 
the latter.” 


17. The following is from the Khalsa Advo 


Future. 


“A Dream. 


“T dreamt a dream and saw men of Brobdingnagian dimensions, majestic appearances, 


long venerable beards, whose living was plain, but whose thinking was high. Their physical. 


frames seemed to adorn the earth which they trod. Their relations with each other were 
cordial, pure thoughts were their constant practice, service of humanity was their ideal, 
and resiguation and patience under suffering were their chief features. The foundations, 
oa which their organisation was to rear, were solid, and the foundation of that organisation 


was firm aud unshakable and that body was one whole and indivisible, and people whispered, : 


with awe, wonder, and respect, ‘They are Sikhs.’ 


“Qh, they vanished from my sight. My eves, what doI see! The Raj of the Sikhs. 


I see the ‘ Lion of the Punjab’ majestically seated on his throne. Rader, you surely regard 
that time as the happiest and the luckiest period in our national history? No, no. It was: 


not an uomixed blessing. 


“« Fate wings with every wish the afflictive dart, 
“<« Each gift of nature, each grace of art.’ 


“The Puritans of England were the purest and noblest people at the time of their 


origin. Adversity purified and eanobled them, as gold becomes brighter after passing 


through the furnace. They were incorruptible so long as adversities and misfortunes 
confronted them, But when they succeeded in overthrowing the second among the Stuart. 


Kings, and established a Government of their own, it was then that they began to degene- 


rate. Clever and shrewd people, finding that they could derive immeasurable gain by. 


identifying themselves with the governing body, weat so far as to chanze their external 


form and hypocritically declared themselves Puritans. A mixture of the insincere and the 
hypocritical, the Puritans produced their inevitable product. The Puritans deteriorated. ’ 
Their name became a bye-word for hypocrisy. This was exactly the case with the Sikhs’ 


in Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s time. Finding that men of long, flowing hair and venerable 
beards were the favourites of the Maharaja, people soon metanorphosed their guter selves, 
The number of men wearing lony hair and majestic beards doubled, trebled, quadrupled 


and multiplied infinitely within a brief compass of time. The Sikhs were to be found at 


every foot of ground, but Sikhs of a strange type, who combined the religious beliefs of 


Hindus and Sikhs in themselves, who bowed before the Guaru Granth volubly and . 
musically sang its hymns, but who also were the most earnest devotees of Thakar Ji_ 


Maharaj, and regarded the Vedas and Guru Granth not as essensially two different things, 
teaching widely different doctrines, byt as one and the same thing. ‘Reader, it served their 


An Optimistic View of Our Sikh aie (Amritsar), of 26th July 1912 :— ) 
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purpose to do‘so. ‘They were like Bunyan’s Mr. Facing-Both-Ways; and what ‘was the 


outcome of sucha mixture? We became a community of degraded men. Our reputation 
for honesty and truthfulness was lost. The word Sikh became a nickname for an _ illiterate, 
shabbily dressed and lukewarm being. Above all, we lost our Raj. ‘ What is to be, will be.’ 


“ But my dream, my dream! What do I behold? I see some wide-awake con- 
cientious persons shouting out to their slumbering brethren ‘ Arise, awake, it is time to be 
up and doing,’ and behold, grand edifices begin to be set up at various places, as if by a 
touch of Allahdin’s Jamp. ‘Reform’ ‘reform’ is the watchword. But, but—Did we sow 
sdragon’s teeth like an old mythological character? Who are these Fathers of Evil? Surely 
a hollow vessel makes much noise. The cries of false, peripatetic medicine vendors are the 
Joudest and their shops are set up at the most conspicuous places and simple-minded people 
‘are beguiled and led astray. Exactly similar are these glib talkers. But let me proceed. 
I saw that the Fathers of evil died their own death after a generation or two and truth 
eventually flourished, for truth is like God eternal, being an attribute of God. I saw that 
Sikhs had three well equipped colleges at Amritsar, Fervzepore and Gujranwala and several 
self-supporting High Schools. 


“T saw that the Sikhs discarded their old evil customs which resulted from the 
mixture of hypocritical people. 


“T saw that the Sikhs rose up once more in all their glory and the word ‘Sikh’ 
became a word of honour, as 1t has been so. 


“T saw that the minds, souls, and bodies of Sikhs were harmoniously developed, and 
the world again said with wonder and respect ‘These are Sikhs.’ I rejoiced, my heart beat 
more rapidly with joy, the blood rushed into my head, and I woke up, ‘and my dream had 
its end. Good-bye.” | 


ict 18. The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 
Brarcbero 9 tg Bu Arya Bamsj-  yocate (Amritsar), of 26th July 1912 :— 


“ Whenever any leader of the Arya Samaj happens to meet and whenever any writ- 
ing from that body appears in the press, it is emphatically convinced that the Samajists 
dearly love the Sikhs, that they have great respect and reverence for Sikhism ahd its 
principles and that they love the Gurus as the saviours of the Hindus—who saved entire 
Hinduism from the dire tyranny of religious persecutions in perilous times familiar in 
history. They also profess to show their altruistic sympathy on principles of social justice 
and unity. But it is painful to see how far this theoretic assertion is true and what is 
the soul of reality in these statements. The Editor of the Arya Gazette—a religious organ 
of the Samaj—who is an M.A. and who often tries to show his wide liberality and broad 
mindedness on various occasions, ‘urges the claims of the depressed classes in respect of 
their uplift and improvement. But if the task of their betterment is undertaken by the 
Sikhs ‘and attenipt is made by them at their amalgamation, it invariably gets into ill- 
humour and grows indignant and outraged at the idea. That this is so may be seen 
from an instance which we quote in vindication of our remarks. Recently Baba Jaswant 
Singh Bedi, the eldest son of the late Hon’ble Baba Khem Singh Bedi, baptised and 
brought to the fold of Sikhism some of the members of a low Hindu tribe in Nurpore—who 
were held in utter contempt and disdain by the Hindus and whom they had refused 
total admission in social intercourse. The Editor of the Arya Guzette was very indignant 
at the incident and remarked that why the Samayjists had left these people to go over to 
Sikhism, that. why they had not undertaken their reform and conversion and brought 
them over to their own faith. To all this, we may refer by the way, that they were not 
inclined to follow the dogmas and tenets of Hinduism in spite of the persisted efforts and 
preachings of the Samajists and had refused them assent to the conversion, in obedience 
to the dictates of their reason and conscience. Now are these-the so-called social principles ? 
Is it the professed social justice and religious toleration? We wish that Wah-i-Guru 
had given our Daya Nandi friends to know better and pray that he should, through bis 
all-pervading mercy purge their restless souls of the ever disturbing elements of continu- 
ous bias, envy and prejudice and leave our friend in the same old rotten habit of indulging 
in ill and false tactics with wonted instincts and insincere motives.” | 


19. The following is from the Khalsa 


See te ee Aduasaie (Amritsar), dated 26th July 1912 :— 


Mr. Stevens of Vancouver. 


“The Sikh race in the world's chronicle of human doings has a unique distinctiveness, 
as well as interest, all its own. From the time of the predatory crusades of Mahmud in the 
11th century, up till the middle of the 18th, the Muhammadan was the master of the 
situation in the Indian Peninsula. The disunion of castes, the neglect of physical culture, | 
the wranglings of sects‘and the futile scruples about the place and‘ kind of dining had 
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rought Hindu India to an almost complete prostration. Not content. with physical domi- 
pat the victors, intoxicated with power, began fo assert their absolutism in the spititual 
domains too. A short-sighted Emperor with the unlimited resources of the whole continent 


nd with a gigantic army composed of the Moghuls, descended from Taimur and his fierce 
Paithr’, detail himself ‘i the lovelies of the world to Muhammadanism. |The Quran and 
the sword were held forth for choice and millions began to barter away their conscience’ for 
life, Nay, if there is a spunk of truth in the eloquent testimony of history, the Hindus 
themselves, in some cases, began to co-operate with the enemies of their faith in the 
attempted extinction of the Sikh people, who rose as one living protest against the unwise, 


unjust and unnatural policy of the rulers, 


“Pen cannot certainly, with all its miracles, convey to the reader ‘an idea of the 
pure romance of the struggle of the Sikh and the Moslem which ushered in the advent of 
the Briton. A handful of men rose up against the whole Empire. The forests of the 
Chenab, an idea of which may be formed from the poor remnants still visible from the 
Railway-line, as the traveller whirls away in his compartment, were the favourite abodes. 
of these ‘elect’ of India) With sword and their conscience, life after life was dearly 
sacrificed and that ‘which could not be, came to be.’ The Empire of the Great Moghul 
was pulled down to rise no more, and the followers of Him Who placed before the world 
the highest ideal of love and sacrifice by sacrificing his four dearly loved sons, knocked at 
the very gates of Kabul and made a name for themselves among the tribes, which set at 
naught even the modern cannon, so much so that even to-day, you might see a Pathan 
wife quieting down her boy by the name of one of them (Hari Singh). 


“This shows very clearly that before the Sikhs came into conflict with the a 
they were the masters of the north-west of India—the most stubborn part indeed and the 
home of the most fanatic, gallant and unruly Muhammadan population of the whole of 
India. This also must follow that he who could control these Picts and Scots of the East, 
could most surely govern and face the rest of the Moslem population of India. At the 
time of the wars of the Sutlej, therefore, the Sikhs had nothing to fear at the hands of 
the Moslems or any other nationality of India. 


“*Kver since the annexation, the Sikh’ in the words of a writer in the 19th 
Century Review, ‘has been the fastest friend of Briton, When the Indian firmament 
was overcast with the murky clouds of the Mutiny, Sir John Nicholgon, Sir John Lawrence 
and others enlisted the confidence of the chiefs who in their turn persuaded thousands to 
fill up the ranks of the mutilated English army in defence of the very honour and lives of 
English homes in India. If ‘books are the spirit breathed from dead men to théir 
kind, then most surely the hundreds of English Commanders and scores of Rulers have 
spontaneously attested to the sincere loyalty and unequalled valour of the ex-rulers of the 
Punjab. The verdict of History culled from the annals from the very hour. of the cartridge- 
flaggration up till the very hour of the Sikh assault on the ramparts of the stronghold 
of the last Moghul Emperor, has easily been crystallized into the sentence ‘Sir 5 
Lawrence and others with their brave Sikh allies rescued Delhi.’ It is worse than foolish 
to attribute the life-devotion of the Khalsa toa motive of self-preservation. A people who 
could snatch away numerous flags and imprison hundreds from the troops of a dashing 
Commander like General Gough, could certainly face the shattered and demoralized mobs of 
a broken power. Even to-day the times will prove that it is the Sikh ‘who will aiid has 
stood the severest trials, | 


“Tt is quite true, of course, that now when our people are under the frowns of 
fortunes, practically eliminated from the civil and political circles of the Government, any 
one can read history like the Bible according to his own mind:—‘ They maks it speak 
in whatever sense they please!’ 7 | 


, “There is, therefore, nothing unnatural in the attitude of Mr. H. H. Stevens, a 
member of the House of Commons at Vancouver, who, impelled by the base considerations 
of a war of colours, has uttered an historical blasphemy by imputing the Sikh alliance with 
the British at the mutiny to a spirit of self-preservation against the Moslems and not a love 
of the English. . In time of peace, as says Shakespeare, every one is brave. . : 

“We have full trust in the fair English conscience and we feel confident that from 
the heart of every native of the British Isles an emphatic disavowal of the words of 
Mr. Stevens will rise and a chorus of protests will hail his statement. ° In support of our 


oes we are ready to quote chapter and verse, let Mr. Stevens come forward with 
is history. | | 


. “We bring it most prominently but most respectfully to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of India that the words of Mr. Stevens, if left unnoticed and unchallenged by the 
Government, will deal asad blow to the hearts of millions of the loyal Sikhs all ‘over'the 
world. This mischief may be incalculable, We, therefore, submit most submissively that 
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the Indian Government may, through the Imperial Government, call upon Mr. Stevens 
to. retract, his words. If a Mr. Montagu can be made to swallow his statement which is 
historically true, a Mr. Stevens may be asked to withdraw an unfounded calumny which 
seems prompted only by the considerations of lucre against which Christ preached all 
his life.” : : | 


VI.—LacisLartion. 


20, The. following is from the Panjabee 


eee Tar tnd Axgentine (Lahore), dated 30th July 1912 :— 


“ A notification of the Government of India in the Department of Commerce and 
Industry, dated the 27th instant, says that the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
cancel the previous Notifications of the Government of India imposing under sections 8 A 
and 8 B of the India Tariff Act of 1894, additional and special import duties on sugar. 
produced in or exported from the Argentine Republic. Quite recently the Republic gave 
us to understand that_it. would not encourage the immigration of British Indians. 
There is no connection between the special duties imposed on bounty-fed sugar and 
the immigration laws of the Republic. Yet the Indian public cannot help thinking 
that the Government of India have. not been anxious to obtain for us the same fair 
treatment which they accord to foreigners in this country. We do not want our 
countrymen to exile themselves voluntarily to Argentina or to any other place. Still 
British citizenship carries with it rights and privileges for which we are bound to fight. 
If Argentina would not admit us to her shores, it follows that India is free to erect a 
similar embargo against the subjects of that Republic. May we inquire if the Government 
of India is prepared to do this? This is not a question between two British possessions, but 
between a British possession and a foreign country.’ 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) —Judicial. 


21. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 29th July 1912, hasan article 
headed ‘Pandit Kanhya Lal’s appointment as 


—_, Reston let's appointment Judicial Commissioner, Oudh.’’ After remarking 
=m? that the appointment reminds one of the whims of 


| the despotic rulers of old, the paper expresses its 
inability to understand what special qualifications are possessed by the Pandit, 
excepting that he is a brother of Rai Bahadur Pandit Sundar Lal. 


¥ (d)— Education. 


22. The following is from the Arya Patrika 
wenn amin ‘(Lahore), dated 27th July 1912 :— | 

“ One fine morning, some years ago, a brilliant idea occurred to the India Office, 
namely, that the Indian students in England were in dire need of sympathy at his hands. 
An English gentleman was procured who disinterestedly agreed to act as agent extraordinary 
of the asid-sympathy on its behalf at a salary-of seven hundred pounds a year to be paid 
by the Indian tax-payer. In due course the stock of sympathy in the India Office grew 
too large for a single individual to properly control, and the services of two more gentlemen 
were requisitioned at handsome salaries to be paid by the Indian tax-payer. ose who 
thought ‘at the time that a limit bad been reached may be interested to learn that a fourth 
appointment has just been announced at a salary of one thousand pounds a:year to be 
paid by the Indian tax-payer. It would be interesting to watch the further development 
of this unique Department of sympathy under the encouraging auspices of other people's 
money. 


. 23, The following is from the Punjabee 
(Lahore), dated 30th July 1912 :— | 


» ae Ps * % ry % ° 


The new. U niversities. 


- “ Although the disappointment of the public will at the outset be great, we hope 
that both the Muhammadans and the Hindus will remember that the question of affiliation 
does not propery arise now, especially when the ideal aimed at is a purely residential 
teaching University, and when the Government of India have also to consider the somewhat 
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strong criticisms of those who fear that these are likely:to promote sectarian rivalries and 
anguralities. We have strongly protested against the charge of narrowness or sectarientsnt: 
rs the Governmert of. India also believe that neither the, Aligarh nor. the Benares. 
University need be sectarian and narrow. But the truth can only be established by. 
actual results and it is best to demonstrate the soundness and advantages of the new. 
‘deal of learning by concentrating our resources in one centre, rather than by any ambitious 
diffusion and scattering of our resources. Although no reasons are given why the Govern- 
ment of India have declined to accept affiliation of mofussil colleges, it 18 easy to see 
that they must have been led to it by the fact that at best the new scheme is only 
experimental. Why they are hopefal of success, they are also anxious to minimise the 
chances of failure arising from Affiliation. Affiliation would involve effective supervision. 
and constant attention to several outlying centres of education especially when the starting 
centre has not been perfected. The new Universities are yet a budding growth and it 16 
not desirable to hamper them with the responsibilites of supervising mofussil colleges. 
We have already said that the principle of affiliation was adopted by the Hindus ‘because. 
the Muhammadans had already had it in their scheme. Now that the Government of 
India have on mature consideration decided to withhold the.right, we think we had better 
allow the University to be born decently and to gain strength by natural process before 
we ask for the affiliation of wictoseal colleges. We “however, think that affiliation will be 
found necessary in ‘8 poor country like India where we cannot think of establishing many 
University centres. The demand for higher education will certainly grow and the oldet 
Universities will become crowded. If the ideals of Aligarh and Benares gain popularity 
and stand the test of time it will be impossible to restrict their natural expansion. India 


is & ge of vast distances, but the ideals of the nation are the same in Kashmir as in | 
e 


Comorin. ‘Territorial, social and climatic reasons point to this necessity.” 


The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), dated 30th July 1912 :— 


“It is quite clear that the promoters of the Hindu and Muhammadan Universities 
are not going to accept without protest the announcement recently made in a Press 
communiqué issued by the Government of India that the scope of the preposed Hindu 
and Muhammadan Universities will be limited to the town of their location and the further 
annuuncerent that this decision comes from the Secretary of State and is final, The 
would, in our ovinion, be untrue to the patriotic duty that they have undertaken if they 
failed todo so. It is evident from the comments that have appeared in the Hindu. and 
Muhammadan oewspapers throughout the country that the announcement has caused 
deep and widespread disappointment among both Hindus and Muabammadans. The general 
feeling is that a strong and concerted effort should be made on behalf of both communities 
to ask the Clovernment to reconsider their decision. Nothing can be taken as a settled 
fact and when strong reasons are urged against their decision the Government may feel 
called upon to change it. We feel doubtful whether the Government will move from the 
—- they have taken up, but that is no reason why attempts should not be made to 

ave the matter reconsidered. United action is more likely to have effect than single efforts 
made in a half-hearted manner. The comments in the Muhammadan papers show that 
whatever view might ultimately be adopted by the leading men among the promoters 
of the Muhammadan University scheme, the general and almost unanimous opinion of 
the community is that the proposed University would be worse than useless if its scope is 
limited to Aligarh. The feeling is quite strong amonge the Muhammadans that it is 
better to drop the scheme and utilise the funds collected so far otherwise, than to accept 
a University on the lines laid down by the Government. The decision of the Government 
places the promoters of the Universities in a very awkward position.” 


The following is from the Observer (Lahore), dated 3lst July 1912 :— 


“We emphatically endorse the suggestion of the Lahore T'ridune that the Hindus 
and the Mahammadans of India should jointly protest against the decision of the Secretary 
of State to confine the scope of the proposed Hindu and Muslim Universities to Benares 
and Aligarh. Since we wrote last on the subject, public opinion has declared itself with 
unmistakeable emphasis in favour of our view, and the feeling is both strong and widespread 
among the Musalmans that an emasculated University, deprived of. the power of affiliating 


outside colleges, will be worse than useless and that such an institution cannot and will not. 


solve the educational problem of Muslim India) Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk has spoken with 
no uncertain voice, the Muhammadan press has also given proof of rare unanimity in taking 
serious exception to the Government announcement, and there are manifest indications of 
the general and profound disappointment to which the communiqué has given rise all over 
the country, a disappointment which has not been allayed by the subsequent announcement 
that the responsibility for the decision rests not with the Government of India but with 
the Secretary of State. The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore, as the body that main- 
tains the only other first grade Muslim College in India outside Aligarh, has resolved to take 
the initiative in the matter, so far as the Punjab is concerned, and to press the Government 
of Indis and the Secretary of State fora reconsideration of the decision and for the Alig 
University being permitted to affiliate colleges situated beyond the limits of its town, ~~ 
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‘ Similar has been the experience of Hindu community, and there is reason to 
believe that the contents of the communiqué have greatly perturbed the leaders of 
the Benares University movement, damping their enthusiasm and ae serious dis- 
satisfaction throughout the country. Each community will doubtless launch its protests, 
But we think the chances of success will be much greater if united action were taken 
and a joint representation submitted to Government. We repeat that the issues at 
stake are enormous that the bulk of the people, both Hindus and Musalmans, will have 
nothing to do with local Universities of the proposed type, that some of the money collected 


‘will have to be refunded if the promises of all-India Universities cannot be kept and 


that, in the event of the Secretary of State refusing to modify bis orders, some other means, 
like the one suggested by us last week, may have to be resorted to with the object of 
carrying out a large educational programme for the Indian Musalmans. Meanwhile, it is 
essential to ask the powers that be for a reconsideration of the matter and we are positive 
united Hindu-Muhammadan action will prove one of the most effective means for ensuring 
success,” 


24. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 28th July 1912, publishes a leader 
| . esse hata Cates ite headed ‘ The Himalayas in labour and the birth of 
“ere & Mouse.” The recent communiqué’ from the De- 
partment of Education about the limited scope of the proposed Hindu and 
Muhammadan Universities has, says the paper, dashed to the ground the hopes 
which the country had long entertained about taking education into its own hands 
and centralising all the arrangements, The announcement, it adds, has brought 
home to Muhammadans the painful truth that the hopes raised in their minds 
at Delhi by Sir Harcourt Butler in the.Government of India’s name were 
intended solely to make them collect 30 or 35 lakhs of rupees, after which their 


fond expectations. were to be scattered to the winds by telling them from 
‘Lord Crewe that the University proposed to be established at Aligarh could not 


be an All-India institution. When the Member for Education assured them, on 
behalf of the Government of India, at the meeting of the Muhammadan Edu- 


cational Conference, held at Delhi on the occasion of the Coronation Durbar, that 


they would assuredly be granted a charter if they succeeded in collecting suffi- 
cient funds, he knew full well that they wanted a University having jurisdiction 
all over the country, and that this was why the Musalmans of all provinces had 
shown great liberality in giving money for the University. It is, therefore, clear 
that he made the above promise on the understanding,—or at least tried to make 
Muhammadans believe that he was under the impression—that the University 
for which they would receive a charter would belong to allof them. Con- 
sequently, they regarded Sir Hercourt Butler’s promise as unalterable, and resolved 
to pour out gold and silver in order to secure the promised charter. And when 
the Partition of Bengal was reversed they consoled themselves with the thought 
that Government ‘ would at least apply the ointment of the Muslim University 
on the wound” thereby inflicted on them. Continuing, the paper states that 
when Mr. Montagu declared (sometime back) that Indian Muhammadans were 
not a homogeneous people and had not common aims and objects, Muhammadans 
were seized with the dread that .the remark was the precursor of some. inter- 
communal injury that wasto be done tothem. And does this announcement 
about:the scope of the Muhammadan University mean, it asks, that Musalmans 
will never have a centre (to rally round); never be fashioned in-the same 
educational mould ; never have common communal traditions ; never have that 
intellectual unity which is the source of strength; that they will continue 
separated from one another ; and that, even if their hearts cannot be separated, 
they will be made to differ in mental constitution, so that some successor of 
Mr. Montagu may be placed in a position to say at some future time that the 
‘present Under-Secretary’s words were true after all? The Editor feels con- 
strained to say, without fear of contradiction, that the announcement has made 
the majority of Muhammadans lose faith in the promises of Government, and that 
they have begun to say openly, “‘ we do not want such a University.” 


: The Paisa Akhtar (Lahore), of the 31st July 1912, has an article 
‘headed ‘ The limited jurisdiction of the Muslim University—III.” In continua- 
‘tion of its previous remarks on the subject (vide paragraph 22 of Selections 
No. 30), the paper refers to an article in the Aligarh Institute Gazette which 
advises Muhammadans not to give way to despair, saying that the British 
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Government is a constitutional one and that its decisions are not, therefore, 
unalterable. The paper approves of the advice and observes that, in face of the 
modification of the Partition of Bengal, the Prophet's followers need not feel 
greatly disappointed at the decision to limit the scope of the Muslim University 
to Aligarh. It, however, regrets that, according to a general rumour, the 
Secretary of States should have come to the above decision, in spite of the 
Government of India not having objected to the affiliation of outside Colleges, 
to the University. mie . 


The following is from the Observer (Lahore), dated 24th July 1912 :— 


“The following press communsqué was issued at Simla last week: ‘It has been. 
finally decided that the educational scope of a University at Aligarh or Benares should be 
limited to the locality in which it may be established.” All our pleasant dreams thus 
receive a severe knock on the head and the communsqud dissipates the idea of a central 
Muslim University diffusing the light of knowledge and learning all over Muhammadan 
India and serving as the pivot round which the entire intellectual life of the community 
might tum. The Aligarh University, if one is to be established: at all, is to bea strictly 
residential University, whose operations will be confined to Aligarh, which will not possess 
the power of affiliating outside iustitutions and which will therefore perform. no better func-, 
tions than those of the M. A.-O. Colleye in its existing form. This in brief is the sum and 
substance of the Government announcement; and if the decision be irrevocable, all that 
would remain for us would be to adapt ourselves to the wishes.of Government or to forego 
the pleasure of possessing a University of our own. Ineither case, the community will 
experience the profoundest disappointment; though we refuse to accept the decision as final 
and must strenuously press our claims for the grant ofa living and fully equipped University, 
which alone can fit in with our traditions of the past, duly fulfill our present national 
requirements and materially influence the future of Islamin India asa whole. Woe have 
repeatedly explained our views on the subject ia language at once cléar and emphatic and 
pointed ont that a denominational University, run on strictly residential lines and restricted 
in its working to colleges situated in a particular town or district, forms and should form 
no part of the educational programme of the Indian Musalmans and that such an 
emasculated institution can serve little useful purpose and can be of no substantial help 
in uplifting a fallen and backward people. We have also ere now urged on Government the 
desirability of its conceding to the Muslims permission to found and work a University 
which, while being a denominational one in its character, would be extensive in its’ scope 


and be able to affiliate to itself denominational colleges situated in various parts of the. 


country. This and nothiug less than this could satisfy us ; reviving the glories of Baghdad 
and Cordova, refusing new vigour in the decaying body-politic of Islam in India and 
revitalizing the social and intellectual organism of the Muslim community. Now that 
Government has refused to give us such a University, the Musalmans have on their part 
to decide whether they will accept the arrangements proposed and spend 35 lakhs and 
more in raising the Aligarh College not to the status ofa central University but to that 
of a local University. We think the Government announcement will give rise to very strong 
feeling and there will be many Muhammadans of light and leading, who are in a position 
to formulate correct opinion iu the matter, who will advise the community to abandon all 
thought of indulging in a luxury at such an enormous cost and utilise the money collected 
for other and better objects. We readily recognise that matters have gone too far aod 
that the promoters of the Muslim University scheme cannot withdraw from the position 
they have taken up without exposing themselves to adverse public criticism. In spite of all 
this, however, we think there is still time to consider and reconsider the whole question 
and that the organisers of the movement, we make bold to say, have no right to save their 
faces by sacrificing national interests or by agreeing to an arrangement, which is not 
acceptable to the community and which will inflict heavy financial burdens on the Indian 
Musalmans wsthout bringing to them any corresponding advantage. The objection is quite 
obvious and no lengthy process of elaborate reasoning should be necessary to bring it 
home to His Highness the Agha Khan and his co-workers. : 


“The main point to be considered is the best way tospend the 80 lakhs which we 


have in hand or the 35 lakhs, to which figure we may hope to bring up the total collections 


at no distant date. Shall we pay this heavy price merely for the name of a University, for an 
institution which may follow the models of the great Universities of England but which can- 


not benefit the seven crores of the Indian Musalmans as British Universities benefit the Eng-- 


lish, for the simple reasoa that India is much bigger than England,.that the average Indian 
Musalman is much poorer than the average Britisher and that it is impossible for a residen- 
tial University of the proposed type te be of much help to a community that lives scattered 
allover a big continent ? .The answer to this we are persuaded to give in the negative. We 
do not want such a University ; we never asked for it; and we can do without it. The only 
course, then, open to us is to represent all this, emphatically but respectfully, to Govetnment 
aud.to pray for the boon of aa All-Ladia institution. If-our prayers.are not still granted, we 
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‘shall have ‘to seriously consider whether ‘our better interests.do not demand that we should’ 
divert the money collected to the establishment of three or, four first grade Arts Colleges.in. 
different Provinces and thereby multiply three or four-fold the benefits which the Aligarh 
‘College is alréady conferring on our people. We invite the opinion of the community on 
this momentous point, and have no hesitation in urging that further representations should 
be quickly made to Government; but if the Masulmans should still fail to gain. their desire; 
we should be inclined to favour the alternative of establishing a few Colleges affiliated to 
existing Universities rather than a stunted University: of our own without the powers of 
affiliation. Unless very congent and convincing reasons are given to the contrary, we would’ 
then advice our co-religionists to forego the idea of the shadow of a University and instead 
of that to strive forthe possession of the substance by the establishment of a number of new 
colleges. Meanwhile, we hasten to observe that so enormous are the issues at stake and so 
radically has the entire situation been changed by the announcement made by Government 
that the University Constitation Committee should not be in a hurry to come to any under. 
standing with Government and that it shoald defer its decision trll the community has had 
time to fully grasp the significance of the recent announcement in all its bearings and. 
pronounce its judgment in the matter. 


25. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 25th July 1912, publishes an article 

ae seilelaiara bids tl headed iP. boycott of Muslim newspapers in: 
et ea Agra.” In -continuation of. its previous remarks 
riches cuaela emis about the students of the Medical School, Agra, 
having been ordered by their teachers not to subscribe to the Comrade, the 
Zamindar, and certain other Muhammadan journals, the paper quotes extracts. 
from an article published by the Agra Akhbar on the subject. Next it finds 
fault with its Hindu contemporaries for their silence over the Wlegal proceeding 
in question, which it ascribes to bigotry on the part of the Hindu Professors 
of the Agra School. In conclusion, it requests Sir John Hewett to call for an 
explanation from the Principal, and ‘to inflict severe punishment on the party 
to blame, so as to prevent a recurrence of such incidents, which are calculated 
to cause ill-feeling between Hindus and Muhammadans, 


The Observer (Lahore', of July 31st also publishes similar remarks. 


| eee ee 26. The following is from the Panjabee 
The eiecation of the domiciled - (T shore), of 27th July 1912 :— ’ 


community. 


_ “At the Conference on education promoted by the domiciled community Sir Harcourt 
Butler presided and made a very informing and suggestive speech. He effectively met 
the charge of the community that the Government had been indifferent to the interests 
of the domiciled community. He mentioned the various sums of money specially expended - 
on their education since Lord Curzon took up their cause, but he failed to show that the 
grants made from time to time were far in excess of their rightful share on the basis of . 
population or revenue contributed. Referring to their demand that their education should 
be specially centralised under the direct control of the Government of India, Sir Harcourt . 
pointed out that the needs of the community. varied from pruvince to province and that 
centralisation was altogether uudesirable. The present movement of the domiciled com- . 
munity resembles in some respects the Pan-Islamic movement of the Muslim League and- 
blindly ignores the great differences between communities in the several parts of the 
country. Take, for instance, the demand for free and compulsory education which the 
domiciled community has put forward. It has not had the good sense of the Muhammadans 
who strive to propose to.tax themselves specially for the purpose. The privileged class 
of the domiciled community wants to tax Hindus and Muhammadans and Indian Chris- 
tians in order that it may prosper! Sir-Harcourt Butler made it quite clear to the meeting 
that he was not prepared to treat its resolution as anything more than a counsel of per- 
fection. The rest of the resolutions also ask for privileges and prerogatives which in effect. 
mean disadvantage to others. The Government has been spending on their schools much 
more than their actual share of educational allotment. It is now the duty of the wealthy 
sections of the community to come forward to support their humble brethren, | | 


| : The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), dated the Ist August 
1912:— ses | | | i 


2 oe ee * ‘° set a 


_.. “Sir Robert Laidlaw, M. P., placed at the disposal of the leading Protestant Educa- 
tional Institutions in Calcutta a sum of £50,000 to be devoted in furthering the cause of 
education among Europeans and Eurasians in’ this country,. on the--understanding that he. 
would ‘conate another £50,000 when a formal scheme designed to carry out the objects. 
Specified by him was ready. ‘This munificent. gift led to the organisation of a Fund forthe | 
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education of the domiciled community in India and it was fesolved to make’ an appeal for, 


funds in England. A Committee was soon appointed the representatives of which visited - 
England and were able to secure support in inflyential quarters. Several retired Viceroys 
of India, notable Lords Lansdowne, Curzon and Minto, joined the Committee. The move- 
ment was vigorously supported by the newspapers. Subscriptions were raised, but not to 
the extent the promoters of the Fund had hoped... On the whole the response to the appeal - 
for funds was fair, though the very high expectations formed by the supporters of the scheme 
were not realised. It was not wholly a case of vent, usd, vics. The deputation returned 
from England last cold weather and made a tour of the whole of. India. . The response here 
too.was not very liberal. The Committee finally appears to have come to the conclusion 
that it is only with the substantial aid of Government that the qdaestion of the’ education 


of the Europeans and. solved. 
These hopes are therefore all centred on Government and the members have both jointly 


and individually talked eloquently about the duties and responsibilities of Government, — 
forgetting at the same time that so far Government has paid much more attention to and © 
spent much more money on the education of the’ domiciled commanity than could be : 
demanded with dae regard to justice and fair play. They forget further that both in the . 


question of their education and the provision of employment for them in the public service 
the Europeans and Burasians of India have received a preferential, and differential treatment. 


There is no cause whatever for complaint. Sir Harcourt explained in his speech that out 
of the total outlay of 624 lakhs on the education of Europeans and Eurasians in India the ° 


Government of India or the Local Governments contributed annually Rs. 203 lakhs.’ It 
would be difficult to conceive a more generous treatment. But our European ‘and Eurasian 
friends are evidently not satisfied. The attitude assamed by: them is such as cannot be: 
encouraged consistently with a policy of justice and fair play which is what Government 
should adopt. The claim for specially favoured treatment is based on the ground that the. 
people in whose behalf it is made are the kith and kin of those who are o supreme rulers _ 
in India. It was Lord Curzon who initiated the policy of heaping favours upon the 
Europeans and Eurasians and during the regime of Lord Minto it ‘was fally kept up. ’ 
Special favours have so far resulted in making the advocates’of the Europeans and Eurasians : 
in this country only more unreasonable in their demands and the Europeans and Eurasians : 
themselves less self-reliant and self-helping. Special favours are fatal to the growth and : 
development of initiative and self-reliance recipients and nations that do not learn self-help - 
and self-1eliance are bound ultimately to go to the wall. 


~ e 2. » * * a eh 


ii aie 27. The following is from the Observer 
' ’ r °o7 . oe oe + ; af it *.3 ' 
PB now Becretary ohthe Mice) §=—(Lahore), of 27th Jaly 1912 :— 

“ While a discussion was going on in the Muslim Press as to who was best fitted fot - 
the office, the Trastees of the M. A.-O. College, Aligarh, have elected: Nawab Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan as their Secretary in succession to Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk. Some people still 
contend that it would have been better if; in deference to public opition, the date of election, 
had been postponed. But an artitle by Nawab Vigar-ul-Mutk shows that almost all the 


gentlemen whose names have been a in the papers as fit for the office were offered : 


the honour, but declmed to serve in that capacity. There was nothing left for it, therefore, 


but to request Nawab Haji Muhammad Ishaq Khan to become Secretary. The request. 


was acceded to by the Nawab and he has been unanimously elected for the next three 
years. Let us hope he will carry on the. traditions established by the late Sir Syed and 
Nawab Vigar-ul-Mulk.” | 


{f)— Railways and Communications. 


Ceomngtion of Saree Clerks. (Lahore), dated 30th July 1912 :— 


“ A correspondent whose letter we publish in another column complains against the © 
present tendency of accusing goods ‘clerks in a body. No: one can say that‘all clerks | 
without exceptions are accused and indeed we are aware of several. exceptions. But no ° 
railway man can deny the existence of corrupt practices. We lately quoted the opinion - 
of the special commissioner of the Desi Beopar Mandal, Lahore, on this point. The special: 


pleading on behalf of railway men induces us to reproduce the passage for the edification 
of those who may be disposed to belittle the extent of the evil :— 


“* During my visits to Gujranwala, Hafizabad, Sangla, Lyallpur, Amritsar, Jullundar, Ludhiana, Ambala 
and Saharanpore for the collection of railway complaints 1 found that grain merchants in almost all the above 
stations give bribes to the railway clerks every.time they have to send off or take delivery of their consignments, 


\ 


I asked the merchants whether they give bribery (sic) to railway clerks, if 0, why, They all admitted that they ~~ 


do (?) so but they said that they can’t do without it, He who doce not pay is put to mach trouble, so much so 
that those who come after him and put something in the pooket of the Babu get their work done very soon ana 
go home earlier and those who do not pay have to wait for ali day long and may not get their work done even up 
to evening. Page 82, Report for 1911.’ | | | ‘a 


Kurasians in the country ean be fully. and: satisfactorily solved. | 


28. ‘The following is from the Panjatee' 


t 


“Tf the railway magnates and there satellites have any grievance they should’ fit: . 


explain the above matter before: they object to newspaper correspondents 
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milder:complaint. #[ge railway does not certainly enhance its own reputation by treating 
the complaint of such a representative body as the Desi Beopar Mandal with indifference, 
Yet the fact remains that the Report of the Mandal which was published in March last 
has remained unchallanged. The North-Western Railway is under Government manage- 
ment, It.is, therefore, the duty of the Railway Board to enquire into the allegations made 
by the Mandal.” 


( h)— Miscellaneous. 


29. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 23rd July 1912, publishes a commu- 
. Fel chee ae ed the Pan bh nication headed “ A picture of Jails in the Punjab.” 
Jail administration in ‘he Sul’ The writer reviews the report on the administration 
of jails in the Punjab for the year 1911. In the course of his remarks he 
complains that a Jail Superintendent, who is usually a Civil Surgeon, exercises 
unlimited powers ; that there is no appeal from his orders ; and that he can, if 
he so wills, punish a prisoner with 80 stripes. Not only are convicts entirely 
at his mercy, but he enjoys extensive powers over all jail officials also. He can 
suspend (even) a jailor, whereas he can inflict no punishment (with the excep. . 
tion of stopping allowances) on Hospital Assistants under him without the 
previous sanction of the higher authorities. To make matters worse, he is 
(generally) ignorant of jail regulations. Two years back the permanent Super- 
intendent of the Multan Central Jail went on leave, and his locum tenens caused 
a commotion in the jail in the short period of two weeks. He punished 
18 prisoners with 30 stripes each, and practised several other severities also, 
which led to one prisoner making his escape. After remarking that several 
other evil consequences also ensued, the writer suggests that only those persons 
should be appointed Superintendents who are well versed in jail regulations 
and know the real condition of the people and the country. Next he refers 
and takes exception to the invidious distinctions made in jails between European 
and native prisoners in the matter of diet, &c. Continuing, he observes that, as 
the number ot ‘European: prisoners, who are lodged in the Lahore Central 
Jail, does not usually exceed half a dozen, there is no reason why the services: 
of a European Warder; who draws Rs. 100 and is given free quarters, should be 
employed to look -after them, which work can satisfactorily be performed by a 
native constable. He makes the further suggestion that: the prisoners in India 
also should be divided into different classes of misdemeanants as is the case in 
England. : 


30. The Jhang Sial (Lahcre’, of the 25th July 1912, publishes a letter 
sig Pa Tins Delonte Vand: from Pindi Das, Editor of the defunct /ndia, Gujran- 
— wala, The writer says that it was in his absence 
(in jail) and against his wishes that Banka Dayal started a fund in his aid. 
He sent word to the latter from jail to close the fund, but this was not done, 
after which he desired the collections to be subscribed towards the Arabindo 
Defence Fund. He also once gave the Editor to understand that, as he (Banka 
Dyal), was the more in need of money of the -two, he (Banka Dayal) could put 
the money to his own use. After remarking that Banka Dyal did not agree to 
this, he expresses the hope that the money will now be paid to him (Pindi Das), 
together with interest, to enable him to hand over the same to suitable men to be 
put to the best use. 5 


Commenting on the above the paper says that the fund. was started and 
closed at the instance of the relations and friends of Pindi Das.. The collections 
amounted to Rs. 293-12-0 and were deposited in the bank, having subsequently 
been withdrawn to enable the. Editor to pay a-fine of Rs. 600 imposed on him. 
He wishes, however, to refund the money and has already paid: the following 


5 


amounts :-— 


: - ee Rs. A. P. 
(1). In aid of the Arabindo Defence Fund uaa. S 
(2) To Pindi Das eee eke ~~ 40 € Q 
(3). On account of printing charges ... aw He 
Total i a 


A sum of Rs. 100 is now due from him, and it is owing only to his straitened 
circumstances that he has not as yet paid the balance. 


~ 


. ete 
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oe $1, The following is-from the Pavisabge Wt 
rabaes eens (Lahore), dated 30th July 1912 ‘ani = i 


| a 
“Replying to Mr. McCallum Scott’s question on this subject Mr. Montagu said: . ig 
‘The owner, if dissatisfied with the amount of compensation offered to him by the revenue ine 
officer, can require the latter to refer the case for determination to the civil court, which | 
will take evidence and hear counsel as in a regular civil suit.’ Indians are said to be th 
roverbially litigious. They need not be told that they have their remedy in a court of | ie 
ue. But the question is whether it is wise or prudent to good landowners to seek | ait 
remedy and incur a deal of preventible expenditure. At the same time is it desirable 1) 
that the Government should elect to contest suits rather than effect a reasonable compromise 1 
with landowners? For every case in which a landowner is in a position to spend money : i] 


on protracted litigation there will be ten others in which sufferers will have uo remedy. 
It is therefore necessary that the revenue officer should be instructed to take into consider- 
ation in arriving at his valuation every circumstance which is likely to be adduced by if 
landowners in a court of law. His Excellency the Viceroy has hitherto treated the people PT. 
of Delhi justly and even wr ! In deference to their wishes His Excellency has ee ig 
abandoned the acquisition of bul se 


dings in the Civil Station. For the same reason His 
Excellency has abandoned the proposal of acquiring the environs of Delhi which are studded 
with gardens containing fruit-bearing trees. Revenue Officers of the Punjab Government 
have not been known to err on the side of leniency and the heckling of the Secretary of 
State in Parliament as to the cost of the new capital does not encourage them to be over 
liberal to landowners. This being so the Government of India shoud expressly lay down 
for the guidance of the Revenue Officers the circumstances which enter into codsideration 
in arriving at a fair valuation. We sincerely trust that the Government of India will 
reconsider the matter and issue fresh instructions on the subject to the officers concerned,” 


cnn 82. The following is from the Tribune 
ee (Lahore), of 27th July 1912 :— 


yh Sp. > Ag nid « icine: war-eatonanensinrmasaiom 
% 
i. alse g tea RTT P PLE LOE ME IE Rep yee. speniteieteeceeemeesten ee 


“We are op to the proposed formation of a regiment of Europeans and 1 
Surasians on the ground that it would serve no useful purpose and would be an utter waste oT 
of money. The salaries proposed for the soldiers of this regiment, vwz., Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 qi | 
per mensem and everything—food, clothing, accommodation, fans, lights, &., found—are 
extravagant. We hope that the Government of India will nip in the bud such a preposterous wid, 
proposal. In these days when every one who has the least sense of responsibility is ee) ; 

i 


convinced that the expenditure on the army in India should be retrenched and when a 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of State is sitting at Simla to see how this retrench- 
ment can o eff , it is absurd to put forward such a proposal, A Calcutta Anglo- 
Indian paper is so cocksure that the Government of India will order the formation of the 
regiment on the terms proposed that it has invited young men of the community to 
volunteer names. Of course several hundred young Eurasians will be forthcoming if they 
are given Rs.30to Rs. 40 per mensem with everything found. But we hope the Govern- 
ment of India in the interests of economy will put their foot down. There is no reason 
why Eurasians should not join the Indian branch of the army if they wish to adopt soldier- 
ing as a profession. It is absurd to demand that they should be treated like the 
Euro — b lot ra money is already wasted on volunteering in this country and 
we do not thi e volunteers can serve any useful purpose, As fighting men the 
volunteers are of little value.” j _— 


C. STEAD, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Policé, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


Soma: 


The 8rd August 1912, 


PsG, By Press Simlam$--12—No, 68—107—H, Ly 8; 
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[ Vol. XXV. J 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE © 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 10th August 1912. 


I.—Potitics. 
(a) Foreign 
1, The alleged Ecyptian conspiracy (Vakil) 


2. The late Mikado (Arya Patrika) ... 
8. The late Mr. Hume CPanjabee) ove 


7 


‘ioe political prisoners (Tribune) tee 
we on excise policy (Panjabee) 
-_ a and self-government for India (Zamin- 
r ‘ai 
Mr. Montagu’ 8 Bu speech ( Panjabee) asa 
The Ro Commission on the Civil Services 
of India (Tribune) sits oce 
The Public Service Commission ( Panjabee) ete 
Government servants and form (Tribune) iia 
Ultimate responsibility for raids ony dacoities 
(P anjabee) eee TY) 


ES os aE 


II.—ArGHANISTAN AND TRaNs-FBONTIEB. 
Nil. 


III.—Natrvz Sratzs. 
Nil. 


IV.—K1IN&-KILLING. 
12. Cow-killing in India (Kam Dhenu) ow oe 


V.—Natrvze SocretTius aNp Retiarovs Marress. 


13. Hinda-Muhammadan relations (Zamindar and 

Arorbans G-azette) eee 
14, Lala Har Dyal and Vedas (Khalea Advocate) eee 
15. Salvation Army and prisoners (Panjabee) ove 
16. ™ fatbeat uedien (Parkash and Loyal 
17. Racial feelings in the Panjab Pa ‘abee as 
18. A complaint Famindar sai 


Page. 
VI.—Lranstatron,; 


19. A Bill to prevent the importati 
women of ill-fame into Inia (Vakil), uCPea 


soe ©6859 


VIL—Grwenat Apurwrerd intron. 
(a) Judicial— 


Nil. 
(6) Police 


20. The Punjab Hindus d ice 
(Tribune)... godin — _— 660 


(c) Municipal and Cantonment affair r— 
3 Nil. 
(4) Education 
21. The Muslim University (Wata 
cop om aus r te, Zamindar, Muin, 
22. The mg Stal) Hindu University (Parkash and 


23. A complaint in connection with th 
Pray bo wi 8 Medica School, 


(¢) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
Nil. 


Gf) Railways and Communication 
Nil. 


(9) Postal matter>— 
Nil. 
(h) Miseellanecous 
34. Military officers in India (Tribune) vc 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS ‘EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL - 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 101TH AUGUST 1912. | 


DAILY. 
1 | Tribune one 
TRI-WEEELY. 
2 | Panjabee eee 
) BI-WEEELY. 
8 | Observer eu 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier 
= WEEELY, 
5 | Arya Patrika in 
6 | Harbinger oo 
7 | Khalsa Advocate oe 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
8 | Jijnasu - 


ENGLISH, 


MONTHLY, 
D.A.-V. College Magazine ... 


Notes.* 
Practical Medicine oes 


Forman Christian College | 


Lahore 
Do. 
Delhi 


Name of Publisher, . 


4 “ 


Bihari Lal 
Mul Chand 


Nizam-ud-din 
J. R. Thapur 


Devi Chand — 
Darga Parshad 
Bahadur Singh 


Ishar Das 
Saraswati Nath 


Circulation. 


1,758 copies. 
2,424 copies. 


1,000 copies. 
200» 


12 | Panjab Educational Journal | Lahore ... | & B. Mohan Lal ‘i 700 copies. 
18 | Punjab Mission News ut i. ... | Revd. Wigram a 250 Cy, 
14 | Ravi a .. | Mr. B. M, Jories oss ove 
15 | Review of Religions © | Kadian (Gurdaspur) «.. y~ j naman Abmadia, | 800 copies. 
16 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore _.. | Dev Rattan ‘a 25 
17 | Teacher «- | Dinga (Gujrat) om Kanhaya Singh wee 200 ~—(, 
URDU, | 
DAILY 
18 | Akbbar-i-’Am «- | Lahore - | Govind Sahai - 630 copies. 
19 | Paisa Akhbar a .. | Abdul Azis ie 1011, 
20 | Watan 2 Do. ... | Muhammad Insha Alla ... eee 
21 | Zamindar cee one _.| Zafar Ali Khan, BA, ... sas 
BI-WERELY, | | 
22 | Vakil eee - | Abdul Azis — 1,970 copies, 
WEEELY. . : Pose a 
23 | Afghan | . es | Peshawar ~-| Saiyid Mahammad Abdulla: 500 copies. 
- 24) Ahl-ieHadis' | ee | Amritsar ... | Sanacnila Pe 925 -» 
25 | Abluwalia Gasette woe ie ... | Lehna Singh ie 500, 
26 | Al-Muin a oo. | Mehraj-ud-din = oe 
27 | Army News _ e. | Ludhiana Hira Lal & Co. ooo 1,300 copies, 
28 | Arjun ee” ees «| Dharm Pal _ ni ave 
29 | Arorbans Gaxette wo. | Amritsar ... | Labh Singh sane oe 
30 | Arya Gazette | eee 1 Lahore | ere beceones Das one 550 copies. 
"—— @ Not received:daring the month, pie lla 
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LIST Of NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL - 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 10TH AUGUST 1912—conTINUED. 


| Sialkot Paper — 


UBRDU—OONTINUED. 
WEEELY—oontinued, 
Badar ove 
Bharat 
Chaudhwin Sadi eee 
Civiland Military News .. 
Curzon Gazette eee 


Delhi Gazette* ove 


Hakam coe 


Haq ens 
Haq Pasand one 


Hindu _ 
Hindustan eve 
Indar eee 
Islam*® oe 
Jhang Sial son 
Kapurthala Akhbar ove 
Loyal Gazette. eee 
Lytton Gazette bee 
Milap® eee 


| Millat “ 


Mister Gazette® ‘es 


Munir 


Musalman ene 


Nur ‘in 


| Nar Afshan ees 


Paisa Akhbar ii 


Parkash | ene. 


Punjab Advocate ee 
Punjab Samachar ose 
Rajput Gazette eee 


Muricipal Gazette and Sada- 
i-Hind, 


| Sadiq-ul-A khbar is 


Ditto - eos 


Sahatan Dharm Pracharak .... 


Shanti . ‘sil 


Siraj-ul-Akhbar 


Tahzib-ul-Niswan sal 
| Victoria Paper 


eee | JUllundur eee 


- | Jhang 


Sialkot | re ede 


Locality. Name of Publisher. 


a eT 


Circulation. 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
| 
Rawalpindi eve 
Ludhiana eos 
Delhi oe 
Do. ose 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi ove 
Amritsar? eee 
Lahore eee 

Do, oes 

Do. was 

Do. eee 

Do. oe 
Kapurthala “ 
| Labore se 
Delhi vec 


Dharm Pal, B.A. 00 


Prabh Dyal oe 
Hamid Husain ove 
Amar Singh cee 
Bulaki Das ove 
Jawahar Lal ose 
Shuja Ulla eee 
Ali Bakhsh eee 
Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 


Lyallpur eee 
Lahore cine 
Do. eee 


Sana-ulla eee 
Muhammad Yusaf eee 
Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry ... 


g 1 


Amritsar 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
| Ludhiana oes 
Labore 3 eve 
| Krishan oe 


Karm Chand, Bahl pe 


Do. ove 
Misnwali i 
Lahore ove 
Thakur Sukhram Das _.. 


Manlvi Ata Ullah ove 
Safdar Hussain ove 
Amritsar eee 
Rawalpindi - one 
Sialkot . ee 
Jhelum oes 
Lahore tee 


Kishan Chand Mohan... 
Todar Mal pn 
Mavlvi Fakir Muhammad 


Giah Chand = wae 


Mumitaz Ali - ee 


Muhammad Sadiq oe 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Haji Ahmad oe. 
Saiyid Muhammad ove 
Mirza Hairat ee 
Sajjad Husain ace 
Yakub Ali oe 
Kasim Ali vee 
Ram Nath ee 
Hari Lal Sharma eee 
Ram Saran Dutt ove 


Abdul Aziz ooo 


Hira Lal aie 


Din Muhammad ooo 


Bulia Ram ; eee : 
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1,325 copies. 


111 
200 


382 


8,070 copies, 


200 copies, 


2,262 
155 
200 


8,377 
1,723 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 10ra AUGUST 1912—concLUDED. 


Name of Publisher. 


Circulation. 


UBRDU—CONCLUDED, 
WEBKLY—concluded, 

69 | Waqt® -. | Lahore ee. | Ali Husain one 200 copies, 
70 | Watan =| Do. ... | Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 1,800 __,, 
71 | Zamindar ~- | Do, . | Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. os. 750s, 

FORTNIGHTLY, 
72 | Biwah Samachar -- | Lahore ... | Bam Chand e $00 copies. 
73 | Kam Dhennu --- | Ludhiana .. | Daulat Ram ee 100_ (is, 
74 | Mobyal Gazette « | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das vs 250 ,, 

PERSIAN, 

FoRTNIGHTLY, 
75 | Siraj-ule-Akhbar ee | Kabal _.. | Abdul Khalik we pre 

MONTHLY, 
76 | Arorbans Parkash® «- | Lahore ... | salig Ram we 200 copies. 
77 | Arya Musafir eo | Jullundur ... | Waszir Chand sen eo a 
78 | Jaubar .. | Amritsar ... | Muhammad Ismail Khan... 200 _ ,, 
79 | Kakezai Social Reformer ... | Lahore ... | Fazl Din ents 
80 | Makhzan - | Delhi ... | Abdul Kadir eee 4,000 , 
81 | Rafiq* ee | Lahore .. | Charinji Lal eee 600 _ ,, 
82 | Sadhu nt &. ... | Sheobart Lal eee 500 sé, 
88 | Martand ee | Do. ... | manhya Lal oe 250 sy, 
84 | Raghbir Patrika® oi Do, .. | Prab Dial ave 500, 
85 | Zaban® ee | Delhi ve, | Hamid Husain ee 500, 

GURMUKHI. 

WEEKLY, 
86 | Khalsa Sewak* eo. | Amritsar .o» | Jiwan Singh ae 1,000 copies, 
87 | Punjab Reporter* wi De «ee | Ganda Singh ree ae 
88 | Punjabi Surma® + | Lahore - | Gian Chand | 1,000 copies, 
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651° 
I.—Po.itics. 


(a)— Foreign. 


1. The Vukil (Amritsar), of the 3lst July (received on the 7th” 


August) 1912, has a paragraph headed “ Fresh com- 


The alleged Egyptan conspirecy: motion in Egypt.” Writing about the conspiracy | 
reported to Hiave been hatched in Egypt to kill the Khedive, his Prime Minister and | 


Lord Kitchener, the paper says that, if these allegations are well-founded, no 
Muhammadan can have any sympathy with the geditions persons concerned. If, 
however, the Evyyptian police are the counterpart of their Indian confreres, their 
evidence alone cannot be regarded as sufficient proof of the alleged offence. And 
even if the offence is brought home to the culprits, all the Muhammadans of 
Egynt cannot be blamed: for the doings of some mad men among them. Besides, 
the Khedive is dearly loved by his subjects, and it is difficult to see why they 
ehould conspire to murder him in their resentment at the harsh policy of Lord 
Kitchener. -No Arms Act is in force in Egypt, and the possession of a pistol 


by some of the alleged conspirators cannot, therefore, be considered-as legal proof. 


(of guilt). 
2. The following is from the Arya Patreka’ 
a (Lahore), dated the 3rd August 1912 :— 
* * e° =° 2 * ¥ s 


“A Japanese historian has traced the origin of the Japanese royal families to some 
descendants of Raghu, who, in the dim distance of Time’s perspective, crossed the Himalayas 


to China with a large following and carried their triumphant arms to Japan through Korea 


Raghu, as all readers of Sanskrit know, was the name of famous King of the Solar dynasty 
among whose progeny was Raja Ram Chandra, and the Sun is still the royal emblem of 
Japan as it was of the Suryavansiya Kings of India. Whether this is a fact on which any 
relations of affinity can be established between the two countries is more than we can say. 
But if ever a modern monarch approached the virtues of a race which produced a Sri Ram 


Chandra, it was Emperor Mutsuhito, whose death his loving subjects are mourning with > 
the passionate intensity of the citizens of Ajodhya when Sri Ram Chandra departed from 


this world.” 
s * * a » + # * 
3. The following is from the Panjabee 
wp Sp >. eee. (Lahore), dated 6th August 1912 :— bi 
® * . . o . * 


“ Though an official and a Mutiny veteran he was known to the millions of Indians ' 


only as the originator of the sentiment of Indian nationality. To him did the idea occur 
first of bringing togather on a common platform representatives of the different provinces 
to discuss subjects of common ‘social’ welfare as he had originally conceived. Fancy this 
ex-Secretary to the Government of India gathering up the scattered forces of Indians and 
promoting a national movement among them at a time when the echoes of the Ilbert Bill 
controversy had hardly died in the Himalayan fastness. As a veteran official Mr. Hume 
had analysed the causes of Indian helplessness ; and when he saw the collapse of an excellent 
measure brought forward by a most benevolent Viceroy, he felt no hesitation to come 
forward to show the way of unity and nationality toa people eontemptuously referred to 
as an agzlomeration of races and creeds and sects. 


® ® ° a * e .  & 


“He had innumerable difficulties to contend against. The sunshine of Viceregal aie 


sympathy was not to last long in the cloudy atmosphere of Simla. Indeed, the Services and 
their satellites soon ranged themselves against his grand idea of nation-building, but he 
struggled and urged the people on and on through all the varying fortunes from the active 


sythpathy of Lord Dufferin and Lord Connemara to the professed neutrality of Lord — 


Lansdowne. When he retired from active work ha watched from a distance the growing 


volume of opposition in the days of Elgin and Curzon. But he happily lived to see Lord - 


Morley formally recognise the good work done by his pet organisation. 
. hte 2 Bota, * ® 2 e 


“Mr. Hame was something of a prophet. He was gifted with a keen political viele. | 


He knew the right method and he knew the pitfalls as well, As an instance in point 
may be mentioned the question of the Congress constitution, This was taken up so far 
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back as 1886. In the very next year Mr. Hume interfered and prevailed upon the Congress 
to abandon the idea for a time. He knew more than most others that a hard and fast code 
of rules in the period of its growth would be its doom. Thus it was that the constitution 
remained practically undefined till 1900 when the Congress was held in Lahore. But at 
this- session the -attempt-at definition created the split which Mr. Hume had always 
apprehended. It is now matter of common knowledge that as a consequence both Bengal 
and the Punjab became dissatisfied with those who persisted in the new policy. Attempts 
were made again in 1903 and 1904 to do something but in vain. At last in 1906 a 
committee met at Bombay and adopted certain rules. But before they could be submitted 
to the Congress came the Surat split. To this day the code of rules dreaded by Mr. Hume 
has remained the apple of discord between different schools of thought. India can never be 

sufficiently grateful to the late Mr. Hume for his lasting services.” : 


| () — Home. 


lt tn Ale be ee lee 
ee (Lahore), dated 9th August 1912 = 3 


“The remarkable communiqué from the Goverernment of India that we published 
yesterday shows that even the most secret things can come to light. A prisoner transported 
to the Andamans is shut out from the public view. Nothing can be known about him 
except what the authorities choose te let his people or the public know. Still in this 
particular instance there can be no question that independent information reached the 
Bengalee of certain facts connected witb the political prisoners in the Andamans. One of 
them committed suiside. This was communicated by some one to the Bengalee and was 
afterwards borne out: by the Governor of the Settlement. Detailed accounts were published 
as to the harsh treatment, of the prisoners and the excessively difficult labour they had 
to perform. Several of these allegations are now officially denied. Of course the: denial 
must be accepted but it must be remembered at the same time that what we really have 
before us are two statements, the first presumably of the prisoners and the second of the 
officials concerned. There was no independent inquiry and no one was deputed from India 
to record the statements of the prisoners and the officials, The enquiry that the Govern- 
ment of India made must have been made from the officials and their version has now been 
published. But it cannot be said that it is quite convincing. It is stated, for example, 
that Indu Bhushan Roy, the prisoner who committed suiside, arrived in the Andamans in 
the end of 1909 and his conduct there was on the whole good. In 1910 he wrote a letter 
which found its way into the Press in which he stated that he was well, his work was easy 
and he was kindly treated by the jail authorities. Is there anything to be astonished at in 
this letter? Every letter sent.out is carefully read by the jail authorities and they have 
absolute authority to send or suppress any letter. Had Indo Bhushan Roy complained 
that he was being ill-treated would his letter have been forwarded or found its way to the 
Press ? The wonder is how the complaints found their way to a newspaper in spite of the 
rigorous censorship exercised over afl communications going out from a place so isolated as 
the Andamans. True or untrue these ‘complaints are not fabrications or mere inventions. 
How they leaked out must remain a mystery. The allegation that Indu Bhushan was 
ill-treated was made by another prisoner, Hoti Lal, who adhered to it although he was 
warned and afterwards punished for it. The Government have done well in publishing a 
contradiction, but people will not cease to wonder how anything that happened at Port Bair 
could have come to the knowlege of the public.” 


| ee : 5. The following is from the Panjabee 
sas Crewe on excise policy. (Lahore), dated 8th August 1912 ;— , 


“Those who have been watching the progress of excise revenue in India for some 
years past, are convinced that the drink habit is spreading in the country in alarming pro- 
portions "both among the well-to-do and the poorer classes. It is equally clear that the 
Government do not see anything very alarming in the situation; and although strong 
criticisms have been made on the present excise policy in the various Legislative Oouncils, 
the Government have expressed their desire to stick to the present policy. The fact is 
that, judged from European standards, as our rulers invariably do, drunkenness in India 
is certainly not alarming. Qur rulers frequently tell us that comparisons with Euro 
society and European standards are unjustifiable. But we have several times BB sve: pu 
how, when it suits their own purpose, the rulers do compare Indian standards with European 
standards. The excise policy is one of this nature and though they may deny it, it is 
impossible to say that an average Englishman in India, moving amidst the people and 
knowing: their sobriety, gets the impression that the agitation agajnst excise policy is a 
fictitious one. He comes to this decision by a mental comparsion of the state in England 
with the state in India.’ Lord Orewe, we are inclined to think, hag done the same ; and 
ony thérefore received the deputgtion that waited on him an July 18, in no reforming 

ir | } | | | | 
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_ &@ @ © © © © [n 4 previous article we pointed out how in Punjab and Madras the 
excise revenue between 1900 and 1912 had increased by 120 per cent.; in Bombay it 
increased by 90 per cent; in the Central Provinces by 80 per cent. ; in the United Provinces 
by 51 per cent., and so on. During the last quinquennium, the Indian excise revenue 
increased from £6,389,627 to £7,762,000. To a question put in the House of Commons 
recently, Mr. Montagu quoted the following figures as the gross excise revenue of India :— 


| | Rs. 
1874-75 oti ves - + ee ‘ieee 2,8-4,72,740 
1884-85 si - we SS 0118670 
1894-95 ii itt het lt ees ee 
1904-05 ‘i ii “ we. _: 8,03,01,870 
1908-09 i sis ia wee =, 58, 44,410 
1909-10 ‘ia ‘i Y ei ». _ 9,80,67,800 
1910-11 vi - cS So ee 
1911-12 (Revised Estimate) 11,47,03,000 
1912-13 (Budget Estimate) §§ © ° = 11,86,18,000 


“The one explanation that the officials give to. these rapid rises is that the people 
are becoming more prosperous and can afford to pay for more and costly drink. But. the 
question is why in spite of the so-called prosperity theory of drink famines recur frequently 
and why the poorer pet are unable to resist plague and malaria even as the richer classes. 
Are we to suppose that when the ignorant people of Iudia earn more money, they forget 
to eat well and live well but spend more on taverns? If so, is that situation to be viewed 
with perfect equanimity by the Government? Apparently not. But why has Lord Crewe 
repeated the argument of prosperity by way of explaining and also justifying the heavy 
increase of revenue ?” * 


6. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 1st August 1912, has an article 
headed ‘The future of India.” The paper says 
p — and eclf-government that although the recent unrest in India was due 
or In . ot hy oe d 
chiefly to the Partition of Bengal, it was also partly 
ascribable to the desire of [Indians to receive a larger share in the administration 
of the country. This desire on their part has been steadily gaining in intensity 
and solidity, and it is but natural that the same should (one day) be fully 
realised. Mes Crewe and Hardinge felt it necessary to accede to the legitimate 
demands of the people in order to (re-)establish peace and order in the land. 
The Government of' India’s despatch of August tast laid the foundation of self- 
government in India ; while the announcement by the King Emperor himself 
of the administrative changes mentioned therein led «Indians to hope that the 
Colonial form of self-government might one day fall to the lot of their country 
also But now when peace has been restored in the land by the revocation of 
the Partition, the removal of the Government of India’s seat to Delhi, and 
through the inborn loyalty and traditional silence of Muhammadans, which have 
always been treated with indifference, Lord Crewe has revived that (invidious) 
distinction between whites and blacks which was removed by three British 
Sovereigns and scores of statesmen after a great deal of difficulty ; and has 
felt it necessary to voice the offensive and short-sighted idea that Indians, 
not being a white people, can never acquire the fitness to govern themselves, 
Next the paper publishes a translation of His Lordship’s recent speech in the 
Upper Chamber about the impossibility of self-government for this country. — 


Continuing in its issue, dated the 2nd August 1912, it says that Lord 
Crewe’s speech is a collection of short-sighted, false and contradictory state- 
ments. The present British Ministers consist of childish persons, who are 
ignorant even of the A B C of Statesmanship. The Foreign Minister. is so 
short-sighted and self-willed that he has been turning a deaf ear to the cries 
of His Majesty’s ten crore Muslim subjects for oe to their co-reli- 
gionists in Tripoli and Persia. As regards the head of the In 
trampled on the political expectations of 350 millions of Indians by making the 
declaration that, as Indians are blacks, they cannot get self-government ta the 
end of time. The political mistake made by him cannot be deplored too much : 
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had he been a statesman. he would have continued throwing to Indians the. 
sop that they would assuredly be granted self-government.as soon as they were 
fit for it. As it is, he has inflicted. a mortal wound on them by alleging self-. 
government to be beyond their reach, while he has sprinkled salt into the wound 
by saying, “‘as you are blacks, while we are whites, you are not fit for self- 
government.” He bas also mixed some chillies in the salt by making the 
remark that God has dowered Indians, with extraordinary intelligence and 
wonderful abilities, which:means that, although they possess these qualifications, 
still as they cannot—unlike the.Boers and French, who have, in spite of their not 
being Britons, been made self-governing in South Africa and Canada respectively 
boast of a white skin they cannot be considered a component part of the Empire, 
The Dutch rebel against and fight with England, shed rivers of English blood 
in the Transvaal; and bear no comparison with the English in the matter of 
intelligence, but they receive self-government, nevertheless. Why ? Because they 
have white complexions. Indians gre -loyal and devoted subjects, have sacrificed 
their lives to maintain--British superiority: in Asia,- and possess remarkable 
qualities of intellect.. They cannot, however, get self-government to the end of 
time. Why? Because they are not whites and Luropeans. This being so, 
can Lord Crewe honestly believe that they can love, and be loyal to, England for 


ever ? He has done his utmost to snap asunder the tie which binds together 
India and England. 7 ‘ 


7. The following is from the Panjalee 


ee (Lahore), dated the 3rd August 1912 :— 

’The Indian Budget was presented to the House of Commons on the 30th ultimo. As 
usual a lengthy speech was made by the Under-Secretary of State reviewing the principa} 
events. From the fairly full summary of the speech that has been received it appears that 
Mr. Montagu has maintained his ground. in spite of. his Chief’s reference to him’ in the 
Lords on the occasion of the third reading of the Government of ‘India Bill. The inference 
is irresistible that while Lord Crewe allowed himself to be influenced by the atmosphere of 
the Upper House, his lieutenant in the Lower House could not go against the traditions 
of his party. Although in his speech there are few points which are new in any sense, 
yet Mr. Montagu has managed to give an attractive setting to his facts. He has endea- 
voured to re-assure tbe Indian public of the continuance of the Radical policy in this country. 
At the very commencement, after referring to his own unwillingness to risk the anger of 
critics he gives expression to his belief “that there is a. growing spirit of nationality in 
India, the direct product of British rule.” This must be arude shock to Anglo-Indian 
administrators belonging to the Strachey school who deny that there can be, not to say 
that there is, an Indian nationality. His reference to the growing caste of educated 
Indians who see in the King Emperor‘the representative of national unity has been 
conceived in the happiest vein and is in accord with the highest teachings of British 
Liberalism. . 

fe ee *  .% * We are not very much encouraged by Mr. Montagu’s 
prospect of increasing schools by 75 per cent., and scholars by 100 per cent., especially in 
the absence of all reference to the period with which this improvement is desired to be 
effected. Another ten years may elapse before some Local Goverements are convinced that 
the need for extending education is really great:and pressing. Until the day on which the 
announcement about the. extension of Primary. education was made at the Durbar the 
Punjab Government was wedded to the policy of quality in preference to quantity. Even 
now it is disposed to congratulate itself on the past results rather than endeavour to grapple 
with the problem of reducing the extent of illiteracy in the province. Unless the Government 
of India fixes a period within which to reach the results now anticipated, we bave no reason 
to feel elated at the proposed expansion ofthe educational programme. Mr. Montagu also 
refers to the proposed residential system of Indian Universities and to the Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore. He says as to the future of the educational policy in general:—‘ The 
Government might be proud of their record, and if their educational ideals were realised 
they would have laid the foundation of the national system of education by a net-work of 
really valuable Schools, Colleges and Universities so that Indian students would be able to 
qualify themselves in India for the highest positions in every walk of life.’ This is an 
interesting and important statement. Speaking from his place in Parliament the Under- 
Secretary of State tells us that educational institutions should be nationalised and that 
the training given to the students in such institutions ought to be high enough to qualify 
them to the highest positions. _We hope that this is an earnest of what the Radical Govern- 
ment desires the Public Service Commission to do. Jn conclusion we have to congratulate 
Mr..Montagu on the excellent spirit that runs throughout the speech, albeit io purely 
official matters he is constrained to take a view less liberal than we desire him to do. His 
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concluding’ warning that the British Government: cannot embark on‘s policy of reaction 
even if they want and that it will never do to rely on out of date advice are bound’ to 
strengthen the hopes of. Indians which Lord Crewe tried: to weaken. He echoed Lord 
Courtnev’s sentiments by affirming that nobody can possibly foretell what will be the 
eventual characteristic of the population of India.”. | | 


eas 8. The following is from the Tribune 
Cone ot indie” ™ .*° (Lahore), dated 3rd August 1912:— 
2 je é gE 


. 

“ As regards the personnel of the Commission there will be a tec gor feeling of 
disappointment throughout India. The only representative of advanced Indian a 
is Mr. Gokhale. Mr. Chaubal, Member of the Bombay Executive Council, is practica ly 
utknown outside the profession to which he belonged and has taken no part in public 
affairs, The appointment of Sir Valentine Chirol is absolutely inexplicable. He is no 
friend of Indian aspirations and holds educated Indians in open contempt. It is'for the 
Muhammadans to say whether they are satisfied with the appointment of Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim, though, to judge from his public utterances, he seems to be a man of liberal ideas. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is a staunch friend of India and his appointment will meet with 
general approval. Out of twelve members only three are Indians. Mr. Sly isa Commis- 


sioner 10 and this is the first time that we hear his name, Mr. Madge is of course 


the representative of the domiciled community. The general expectation was that the 
Gommission would be a larger and more representative body and would command public 
confidence. That expectation has not been fulfilled.” 


ene 9. The. following is from the Panjabee 
vicina ue cthcmaaia (Lahore), dated the 3rd August 1912 :— 


“In his Budget speech Mr. Montagu has announced the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on the Indian Public Services. Three points have been selected for inquiry 
and report. These are (s) the methods of recruitment and system of training and probation ; 
(ii) the conditions of service in regard to salary, leave and pension; and (sti) the existing 
limitations to the employment of non-Europeans and the existing system of the division of the 
services into Imperial and Provincial. The scope of the inquiry is wide enough. It should 
comprise inquiry into the present practice of permitting Australians and Africarders to 
enter Indian Civil Service. There ought to be no open door to all comers in India when 
we do not enjoy similar rights in the colonies. The composition of the Commission should 
be deemed fairly satisfactory. We note that it is arranged to co-opt two members in each 
province—a suggestion which we made a fortnight ago—and we hope that one of the 
two will be Indians. The President’s Unionist predilections and the influence of Sir 
Valentine Chirol are factors which cannot be ignored when we form our expectations of 
the Commission. But we recognise the effort of the Home Government to elicit the views 
of all the different authorities. In particular the views of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the 
leader of the Labour Party, and Mr. Laurens Fisher, the Oxford Don, should go some way: 
to influence the views of the majority. However, two things are incomprehensible—the 
over representation of Bombay and the attempt to separate the interests of the Eurasians 
and Anglo-Indians from the rest of the Indian communities. As regards the first, we doubt 
the wisdom of taking two men, Messrs. Sly and Chaubal, from the Western Presidency. 
There are certainly men better qualified than these to represent the intérest now entrusted 
to them. As regards the second, while every European member represents the domiciled 
community, we certainly fail to see the logic of giving special representation to this 
microscopic community a representation equal to that of the Muhammadans who number over 
seventy millions, They should throw in their lot finally either with Europeans or with 
Indians. There can be no half way house in such matters, However, the appointments 
are useful only to examine questions from all points of view. In making recommendations 
the opinions of the members should be weighted according to the numerical strength and 
importance of the communities they ‘represent. For instance, if Mr. Madge is given one 
vote, Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim should have 80 votes and so the rest of the members al&o 
10 proportion to the population they represent. It is unjust to permit Mr. Madge to disturb 
the balance of opinion by the superfluous weight of his reflected opinion.” . 


10. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), dated 7th. August 
1912 :—_ | 


Government servants and politics. . 


_ “It is stated in a local paper that the Hon‘ble Mr. Justice H..A. B. Rattigan, Judge, 
Punjab Chief Court, has accepted the office of President of the newly-formed Anglo-Indian 
Association in the Punjab. The association isa political body formed with the object of 
promoting the political and.general advancement of the members of the domiciled community 
and we doubt if Government servants can become its members and -hold office. ‘without: 
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infringing the standing orders of Government. The Anglo-Indian Association: is designed to 


anxious to bring this matter to the notice of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in the 
hope.that it will be decided whether or not Government servants can join movements. such 
as the Anglo-Indian Assoication. The case of the President will be quoted as. a. precedent 
and it will be argued that when a Judge of the Chief Court can be its President there is no 
objection to other employés of Government. becoming its members.” 


‘11. The following is from the Panjabee 


any timate responsibility for raids (Tahore), dated 6th August 1912 :— 


“TIn:the House of Commons on the 16th ultimo Sir Alfred Cripps moved to reduce 
the Home Secretary’s salary by £500, being dissatisfied with the view which Mr. McKenna 
took of his duty in cases of riot and disorder. 


«es * *  % We-cannot say if Indian members of the Provincial or 
Supreme Legislative Council are prepared to move for a reduction of anybody's salary on 
the ground that raids and dacoities in the Punjab and Frontier Provinces have not been 
prevented. But it is certainly open to them to ask the Supreme Government to. explain 
why adequate measures have not been adopted to put a stop to these recurring outrages on 
the. Hindu population. The. Hon'ble Mr. 8. Sinha did great service in the past in this 
connection and we trust he will not hesitate to call attention to it now.” : 


IV.—KInE- KILLING. 


12, The*Kam Dhenu (Lahore), of the 1st August 1912, publishes a com- 
Cow-killing in India. munication headed “Cruelty for the sake of the 
eet cent hide.” The writer—(Sardarni) Sada Kaur, Rasulpur, 
Bharaich (district), Oudh—refers to the cruelties practised on oxen in Laghar- 
khanas, before killing them, with a view to thickening their hides. This state 
of.affairs is due, she says, to: Hindus having taken to the use of leather in articles 
to a very much larger extent ; and so, as barren cows are generally slaughtered 
for the sake only of their hides, the only way to save them from the knife is for 
both Hindus and Muhammadans to use less leather and employ such cows for 
ploughing land, carrying burdens, and working wells. She concludes by appealing 
to her brothers (men), to devote their all to saving sterile cows from cruelty 
and to vow to put them to the above uses. 


Commenting on the above the Editor praises the writer for her devotion 
to the cause of cow-protection and expresses his willingness to publish every 
communication received from her, as also to reprint her letters in the form of 
tracts and to do everything possible to help forward her work. 


V.—Nartive Societies AND Reticious Matters. 


13. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 4th August 11% reprints from the 
— Arorbans Gazette a report of the speech, made b 

rr 7 ae a oe 8th ultimo at the ihe ao 
celebrations of the Minerva Lodge, Amritsar, on ‘‘ The future of the relation 
between Hindus and Muhammadans.”’ The speaker urged the two communities 
to make up their differences, saying in the course of his speech that they should 
make every effort to unite, in order to obtain self-government. He deprecated 
the conduct of the press in often following a course likely. to affect injuriously 
the question of Hindu-Muhammadan unity. 


_ Commenting on the speech the Arorlans Gazette (Amritsar), of the Ist 
August 1912, observes that, according to Maulvi Zafar Ali, Islam does not 
inculcate hatred of non-Muslims, and the allegation that Muhammadan kings sub- 
jected Hindus to religious persecution is, according to the Maulvi, untrue ; there 
would not be 22 crores of Hindus in India to-day, if the story were true. There 
is, however, absolutely no truth in the Maulvi’s statement. Mahmud. of Ghazni 
carried away lakhs of Hindus and sold them (into slavery) at Rs. 2 each, and he not 
only insulted but.even destroyed Hindu temples and Meo images of) Hindu gods. 
Again Jaziya was imposed on Hindus a the Mughal (rule) and it is owing 
to such acts of oppression that 60 milliens of Mussalmans are now: to be-seen in this 
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country ; otherwise Islam isnot such a true religion, as compared with the Vedic 

faith, that “ Hindus would have abjured their religion, which is based on. the. 
principle ‘Not killing is the best of faith,’ to embrace one, which sacrifices 

(animals) in the name of God, for the sake of the stomach.” The speaker 

also remarked that the very fact of Muhammadans: being followers-of Islam 

constituted a guarantee of their according Hindus a just treatment. But is it 

just, that Muslim butchers should sell halal meat without let or hindrance, but 

that a hue and cry should be raised over Sikhs selling jhatka flesh ? If this is 

a specimen of Islamic justice, “‘May God save us from” that justice! As to 

the statement that Muhammadans treat. non-Muslim. places of worship with 

feelings of. respect, Christian Churches in Constantinople. were. converted into 

mosques, while Mahmud of Ghazni played havoc. with the Hindu temples of 
Somnath, &c; Again, the mosque which Aurangzeb built in the compound of 

the Vishwanath temple at Benares still bears testimony’ to Islamic oppression. 

Nor is this all ; Muhammadans cut off the noses and ears of Buddhist statues 

in the Ellora and Ajanta Caves, and now the Amir of Kabul. has built. himself 

a palace on (? the site of) Chashma-i-Guru' Nanak, a Hindu and Sikh place . 
of pilgrimage. 


| 14. The following is from the Khalsa Advo- 
a ee cate (Amritsar), dated the 2nd August 1912 :— 

| “ We have but to mention the name of Lala Har Dayal, M.A., and every Arya Samajist 
and. Hindu knows at once what arare patriot from amongst them and what a peerless 
scholar to boot we are going to speak of. He is a young man of. unquestioned erudition and. 
a patriot of the first water from the Dayanandi point of view. When he was last in Lahore 
that is, before he betook himself to the Californian fastnesses to practise a mysterious sort of 
yoga, he.was doted upon by Arya young men as the ideal Rishi of the twentieth century, the. 
veriest paragon of Aryan culture, and was idolised by them with the reverence and fervour 
of a Radha Kishan for a Dayanand. Aye, several students who were studying for their degree 
examinations were said to have given up the idea of graduating and taken to the. elevating 
company and tutelage of Swami Har Dayal, M.A. We are not aware as to what he then 
thought of the Vedas, for as far as we know, he never had occasion to express himself on the 
subject. But now that he-has made his appraisement of those much-talked-of but little 
understood books, we hope his estimate will be read by young men of the D. A.-V. College 
and the Brahmcharis of the Gurukula, Kangri, with both interest and profit, Says Swami 
Har Dayal in the July 1912 number of the Modern Review:— | 


“Indian Pundits and graduates seem to suffer from a kind of mania for what is effefe and antiquated. 
Thus an institution, established by soars men, aims at — our youth through Sanskrit grammar to 
the Vedas via the Six Darshanas! What a false move in the quest for wisdom! It is if as a caravan should 
travel across the desert to the shores of the Dead Sea in the search of fresh water! Young men of India! look 
not for wisdom in the musty parchments of your metaphysical treatises. There is nothing but an endless 
round of verbal jugglery there. (Italics ours). | 


| “The situation has been so characteristically hit off by Lala Har Dayal that even the 
freshly-shaved Brahmchari who has gone but a few lessons of the Ashtadhyat can fully 
appreciate it. We hope that the compliment paid in these pithy remarks to the genuinely 
patriotic endeavour of the Dayanand College and the Gurukula authorities will also be 
enjoyed by them and that they will yet pause and see if they cannot with advantage revise 
the programme on which they are precipitating the youth of Arya Varta to an undeserved 
intellectual grave. Has any Arya Samajist produced a better translation or commentary 
of the Vedas than some of the European servants have? Do. they. ever hope to - prepare 
them before doomsday? Even if they think the occasional. mention and an unserviceable 
smattering of these ‘musty parchments’ so very indispensable to the spread of their 
politico-religious propaganda, pray why not put the English commentaries into the hands of 
their yours men and save them ‘an endless round of verbal jugglery’? By so doing they 
would be enabling their Brahmcharis to devote proportionately more time to the compila- 
tion in 4rya Bhasha of an account of the French Revolution which may be free from the 
defects and shortcomings with which the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, published by. Lala 
Munshi Ram, bristles. ; | | 


“But Swami Har Dayal’s view of the study of the Upanishads is by no means less 
instructive. He looks upon it as the sheerest waste of time and moral energy of the Indian 


youth and says :— 


__“T know of a very learned graduate who took a vow of renunciation and then spent three ‘years in the 
jmalayee in the study of the Upanishads, as if all the wisdom of the world were contained in them! And he 
se he had received full enlightenment from this course and had become'a wise man fit to guide others to 
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jhatka meat on the ground that the use of that flesh is prohibited by their. 
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, “Concluding Swami Har Dayal, M.A., exhorts Arya young men in the following 
unequivocal words :— | | 


_ “Young men of India, . .... - do not skulk in your corner of Bharatavarsha munching stale 
bread baked by your great-grand-parents and swearing from false pride that it is delicious. . . . . . You 
are not living in the tenth century before Christ. You don’t travel in village-carts (gaddas). You do not read 
manuscript rolls. Then why be so backward in your studies as to move round and round the old track dis- 
covered by your sages long ago? They were wise men at that time, but we have other Wise men now for our 
age. No generation has a monopoly of wisdom. Why should you prepare yourself for the fature by looking 
back to very remote past ! (Italics ours). | 


“ And yet what our Munshi Rams and Diwan Chands take the greatest pride in is 
the “monopoly of wisdom ” which the mythical authors of the Vedas possessed to the ex- 
clusion of the whole mankind and utilized to their hearts’ content in the manufacture of 
their precious productions which, moreover, they seem to have got patented, because, for 
sooth, we see that a modern edition of the Yajur Veda by Swami Dharmapal has been unani- 
mously dubbed as spurious and arraignable. 


15. ‘The following is from the Panjabee 


Iomysrossen ted papas (Lahore), dated the 3rd August 1912 :— 
“Whatever may be the apprehensions of some le I welcome the scheme of the 


Salvation Army for reclaiming prisoners. There is no half-measure in ‘salvation.’ It isa 
complete blessing, both on earth and a prospective one in heaven... May be that neither 
the Hindus nor Muhammadans of the Punjab can organise a scheme of similar reclamation 
to prevent their co-religionist convicts from having to embrace another faith. The only 
question is whether it is fair and decent to protest against the noble work of the Salvation 
Army simply because while reclaiming prisoners to civil life they also convert them to 
Christianity. The Government have made it plain that no one will be compelled to go to 
the Salvation Settlement. The prison gates are kept open to receive them, if they wish 
to come back! But we may rely on human nature that it will prefer Christianism and 
confort to jail life. It is unfair to ask the Salvation Army not to convert. Those who are 
very keen about religion should start similar works of reclamation.” 


16. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 30th July 1912, has a note headed 
“An easy solution of the jhutka question.” It says 
that this solution consists in ordering shops for the 
sale of both jhatka and halal meat to be located outside towns. 


The jhatka-halas question. 


The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 28th July (received on the 7th 
August) 1912, publishes an article headed “ Opposition to ghatka is an im- 
proper thing.” It says that the object of those Muhammadans who seem. 
determined to stop (the sale of) jhatka meat is simply to deprive Sikhs 
and Hindus of their religious liberty. The followers of Islam do not 
object to, or raise disturbances over, the holding of mautches, which also 
are condemned by the Muhammadan Law. There also exist liquor shops 
in Hoshiarpur, Jhelum, Batala, &c., but Musalmans have never petitioned 
Government to close these. Nor is this all ; Muslim Khansamas in the employ 
of Europeans cook not only game killed by their masters, but also pig’s flesh, 
but they are not outcasted by those who obey the Quran. It is merely a blind 
on the part of Muhammadans to speak of their religious laws (in connection 
with jhatka meat) ; their conduct is meant only to deprive Sikhs of their 
religious freedom and to keep them in subjection even though both are under 
British rule. Their efforts are being crowned with success through some 
(Government) Officers, whom they manage to mislead. It would not, therefore, 
be a matter for surprise, if the results proved highly deplorable. Continuing, 
the paper states that the prohibition to sell jhatka meat is regarded as a gross 
insult and menace to their religious liberty not only by Sikhs but also by. 
Rajputs,—an important part of the British Army in India,—and it quotes an. 
extract from the Rajput Gazette in support of its assertion. The editor. 
enquires, therefore, whether Government will not lay its Sikh and Rajput 
subjects under obligation by making a suitable declaration in regard to a matter 
(the jhatka question) which does not in any way offend the feelings of Muham- 

ans or of any other community. aac | : 


+ 


Elsewhere the paper says that Muhammadans justify their opposition to. 
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religion. But Shamas-ul-Ulama Shibli N’umani writes in his Travels in Turkey, 
Syria and Egypt (page 16) that, according to a certain Muhammadan Imam, 
it is lawful to eat the flesh of an animal killed in any way. Musalmans should 
not, therefore, oppose the use of jhatka meat ; such opposition on their part being 
wholly improper and unjust. | oe ee ee oe 


17. The following. is. from the. Panjabee 


_ Racial feelings in the Pune). (Lahore), dated 6th August 1912 :— 


“ The prevalence of racial feeling is really the bane of this province. Itis a menace 
to its: well ordered progress. It is a source of endless puzzle to the well meaning adminis- 
trator. It is also the despair of the Indian nationlist. How to get over this racial animosity 
is the-great problem that confronts both the Government and the people. Some of its 
roots are no doubt deep-seated, but others are not so; Why not pluck out the-latter before 
they stick fast to the soil? The tradition of antagonism is no doubt stronger than elsewhere 
in the land of five rivers, which has for a thousand years and more been the theatre of 
conflict between the aggressive hordes of Islam and the defensive forces of Hinduism and 
later on of Sikhism. Tradition may yet take time to forget, but why accentuate that 
tradition by creating new sources of friction? One such cause is the grant of the system 
of separate electorates which now prevails in some twelve municipalities of the province. 
This system, as has been recognised by the Lieutenant-Governor in his review of the 
municipal adiministration, has been responsible for the election of men of extreme views to 
municipal committees and consequently their ascendency in local politics. The result is 
constant friction and consequent acerbity of racial feeling. A stranger coming over to the 
Punjab would be astonished at the extent to which racial capital is made of such simplé 
questions as the opening of a shatka shop. There are jhatka shops in other provinces also, 
but nowhere accept here are they objected to by the Muhammadans, and nowhere else 
have the authoritiés to pass sxious time in devising means for the peaceful solution of 
such silly questions. We are aware that the separate electorate system was -introduced in 
this province to prevent frictions in the working of local self-covernment. But the remedy 
has proved worse than the disease. It is time, therefore, to knock the system on the 
head and restore the normal conditions. Deficiencies in the representation of communities 
may be supplied by nomination, Certainly Muhammadans in the Punjab are strong enough 
to do without it.” 


18. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the Ist August 1912, publishes a communi- 
las cation headed “Alas” ! The writer—one Hafiz-ud- 
ons din, of Lahore—condemns Muhammadans’ indiffer- 

ence to Europeans entering the compound of the Juma Mosque, Delhi, with their 
shoes on, and walking in front of people engaged in prayers. He also expresses 
surprise at the rule permitting Europeans to go shod over the compound, and 
remarks that it is difficult to divine the reasons on which a distinction has been 
made between the compound and the roofed parts of the mosque. The members 
of the Managing Committee should have raised an outcry over the rule and told 
the authorities (concerned) that it was highly offensive for Muhammadans that 
the place where they prostrate themselves i God should be walked over 
by others in shoes. The Committee should lose no time in taking the necessary 
steps to have the offensive rule in question amended, | | 


, 


VI,—LEGISLATION. 


19, The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 31st (received on the 7th August) 

—— “ - ie - 912, — , a “ Immoral women of 
‘ll to prevent the importation Kurope (Vilayat).” After deploring the increase o 
agg momsen-08-Ui-toane-inte prostitution in. India and the influx ‘nto the count 
i of European and Japanese women of ill-fame, the 

paper approves of the Bill which the Hon’ble Mr. Madge is about to introduce 
in the Viceregal Council to remedy the latter evil. Next it asks whether 
Indians do not feel the necessity of a similar measure for preventing native women 
from adopting a prostitute’s profession. Mr. Madge is of opinion that an increase 
in the number of European women of ill-fame in India is likely to ‘deal ‘an 


irreparable blow to British prestige and superiority in the country. It is a. 
matter for surprise that Indians should have failed to look at the question (of 


prostitution in India) from such a point of view. | 


ee EP ie, ge ma “9 - 
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VII.—-GengeRaAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(b)— Police. 


da eh ai ik a 20. The following is from the Tribune 
a « (Lahore), dated 3rd August 1912 :— | 


“In commenting upon the prevalence of crimes against women in the Panjab, the 
Modern Review recently said that it would be worth knowing, if possible, to what communi- 
ties or sects the majority of the offenders belonged and whether the majority of policemen 
belonged to ‘those communities or sécts. We are not in a position just now to give 
detailed statistics, but the fact is undeniable that the overwhelming majority of the donvict 
population as well as of policemen are Muhammadans by religion. One reason of this 
numerical majority is no doubt the superiority in numbers of the Muhammadans in the 
total population of the province. But this does not satisfactorily explain the situation, 
for the proportion. of Muhammadan. convicts is much higher than their proportion in the 
total population. Nor is the argument that a good many of these convicts come from the 
North-West Frontier Province an adequate explanation, for the disparity in numbers 
remains even after making due allowance for this fact. In our opinion, the reason for this 
predilection to crime is to be found in the ignorance and backwardness of the mass of the 
Hehtismeaen population of the province. A general diffusion of the rudiments of knowledge 
among them is one fruitful remedy but unfortunately the most distinguished representative 
of the Punjab Muslim League has been against such diffusion. There are, it is true, other 
members in the League holding ‘more liberal views, but it cannot be said that they have 
given any practical proof of their views. Coming to the constitution of the police force, 
we find ourselves on much stronger ground as to details. The facts were well stated in 
the memorial submitted by the Punjab Hindu Sabha to Lord Minto in June 1909. 


* * . % od ° # 


“In reply, the Government of India took exception to the figures of the Deputy 
Superintendents stated in the memorial to be employed in the Department on the ground 
that they included the figures for the North-West Frontier Province and British Beluchistan. 
But this was, at any rate immaterial, for the figures included the total number of Indian 
Deputy Superintendents employed in the three provinces, and so the standard of comparison 
was not unfair. In the lower ranks of the Punjab Police Force, the Government reply said 
that the cause of the Muhammadan preponderance over Sikhs and Hindus was to be found 
not inthe policy of the Government but rather in the greater readiness of the Punjab 
Muhammadans to adopt a military or a quasi-military calling. The Government further 
said that in an armed and disciplined body of men like the police, it is important that the 
relative distribution of the different classes in the lower ranks should be approximately 
reproduced in the higher, and that the composition of the force as a whole could not be 
left entirely out of consideration in filling the higher grades above that of constable. 
As regards the composition of the force, the Government said that on Ist Jannary 
1909, there were in the Punjab 15,529 constables, of whom 65 per cent. were Muhammadans, 
28 per cent. Hindus and 7 per cent. Sikhs, and the Government of India’s contention was 


that the Hindus were not proved to be losers, if these ratios were adopted as the standard 
of distribution of appointment, 


“ But have these ratios been followed in making subsequent a to the 


higher ranks of the Police? At-present, there are in a total list of 30 Deputy Superinten- 
dents of Police for the Punjab, Frontier Province and British Beluchistan, no less than 16 
Muhammadan Deputy Superintendents as against 2 Hindu and 8 Sikh officers of that rank. 
Taking the figures for the Punjab proper, we find that there are no less than 12 Muham- 
madan Deputy Superintendents as against one Hindu and three Sikh officers. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Hindus have got far less than their proper share in appointments to the 
higher grades of the Police service. Nay, we are definitely of opinion that the overwhelming 
preponderance of Muhammadan officers in the Police service acts as a check or discourage- 
ment on the sturdy Hindu or Sikh Jats, who are always ready to follow a military or quasi- 
military calling. In fact, the question requires careful looking into. How is it that the 
‘Hindu and Sikh Jats, who are ever hankering after a military and quasi-military career, 
are found in such small proportion in the Police service? The desire to be officered 
by their co-religonists is, as the Government of India observes, natural in a force-com 

as the _— is and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the comparative paucity of Hindu 
‘and Sikh officers affects the admission of Hindu and Sikh Jats to the Police service. We 
trust that the Government will carefully consider the question and at least ensure that a 
‘Just ratio is maintained in the distribution of higher appointments in the service, As the 
memorial of the Hindu Sabha said, Mahammadans have no monopoly of the qualities which 
go to make honest and efficient police officers and it is certainly incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to see that, subject to the primary eondition of fitness, the legitimate claims of apy 
community is not left out of consideration.” or | dake ngs 


661 
(d) Education... .— - 


91. The Watan (Lahore), of the 2nd August 1912, has a letter headed 
| “The Muslim University and the expression of 


a public opinion.” The writer—(the, Hon’ ble Captain) 
Malik Mubaraz Khan—says that Government’s decision limiting the scope of the 


above University requires careful consideration from the entire (Muhammadan) 
community.. They. should hold meetings.in all provincial capitals, and the 
opinion come to at them should be regarded as that of the community. The 
local Muslim League or the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam should be moved to 
convene such a meeting at Lahore. 


The Watan (Lahore), of the 5th August 1912, publishes an article headed 
“The proposed Muslim - University and the question of affiliation.” It reprints 
the letter contributed by the Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk tothe Aligarh (Institute) Gazette 
on the subject of the scope of the proposed Muhammadan University. Commenting 
on it, the paper says that the leaders of the (Muslim) community should respect- 
fully represent to Government, that a University without the powers of affiliation 
cannot meet their requirements. Should, however, Government be unable to 
grant their prayer, they should abandon the idea of establishing the University 
in comtemplation, giving a part.of the funds collected to the Aligarh College and 
utilising the balance for awarding scholarships for education abroad. 


: The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 31st. July 1912, has an article headed 
‘‘ Lord Crewe’s double-edged sword.” It states that the Department of Education 
has issued another communiqué to say that the decision limiting the scope of the 
proposed Hindu and Muhammadan Universities emanates from Lord Crewe’s 
profound wisdom, and that it is final and should, therefore, be regarded as “A 
settled fact.” The words within inverted commas should strike terror into the 
people’s hearts and lead them to look upon “ A settled fact”” as an unalterable 
decree of fate. But the difficulty is that many “ A settled fact ”’ has been unset- 
tled before this and the people now attach very little importance to the expression. 
Why should, besides, the India Office (try to) overawe the King Emperor’s devoted 
(Indian) subjects by speaking of ‘‘ Settled facts” every now and then? More- 
over, what does it gain by exciting hopes in them by making deceitful promises ? 
A hope is held out to them, but when the time for the redemption of the promise 
arrives they are treated to a blank refusal. This disagreeable conduct in the 
Secretary of State has landed the Government of India also in a strange fix. The 
latter being a puppet in the former’s hands has to dance, nolens volens, to any tune 
the head of the India Office may choose to play. And in doing so its members 
have to do such undignified and ludicrous things as to make Indians ask in surprise 
whether “ It is a Government or a puppet show.” The paper then goes on to say 
that Muhammadans should display no excitement over the communiqué referred 
to, and should declare in plain words that they do not want a University with a 
limited jurisdiction. A graduate costs several thousands of rupees and, after 
ebtaining his degree, hankers after Government service, in whith he loses his 
independence of opinion and liberty of speech and writing and sells himself body 
and soul for a pay ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 400: The sum of Rs. 35 lakhs 
collected for a Muslim University can yield income of at least Rs. 10,000 a 
month. One-half of it ‘should be spent on Primary and Secondary education, 
the other half being utilized for sending (Muhammadan) youths to foreign 
countries to receive technical and industrial education. 


, The Muin (Amritsar), of the Ist August 1912, publishes an article, 
in black borders, headed “ The desires for the Muslim University have been dashed 
‘to the ground.” In the course ofits remarks, the paper complains that since the 
reversal of the partition of Bengal the times have been hostile to the communal 
interests of Muhammadans. Not only has the body-politic of Musalmans been 
wounded through that measure, but now the responsible authorities seem to have 
begun to regard even the Muslim University with feelings of distrust. The deci- 
sion of Government to limit the jurisdiction of the University to Aligarh has. caused 
uneasiness among the Prophet's followers, and has plunged them into deep mourn- 


ing. They should not, however, abandon the schenié but’ should agitate for a 


az 
’ ze 


oo 


reconsideration of the decision, taking up the matter to Parliament and petitioning 
even the King Emperor. The agitation should not be given up, till they have 
gained their end. They should, ey, courage and afford evidence of their 
being a strong and living community, Meetings should be held in cities, towns 
and villages, to protest against the proposed University being made a local affair. 
Muhammadans should also submit a memorial bearing at least one crore signa- 
tures. Further, a respectable deputation should be sent to England to move 
the Parliament and to appeal to the British public. ‘The 16th of July (the day 
on which the above decision was announced) should be observed as a day of 
mourning, till Government “grants'us a ‘charter.’ Muhammadans asked for 
an elephant from Government, but the latter has given them a lame ass instead: 
They should not accept this animal and should appeal to the King Emperor to 
give them the elephant demanded by them. Soe 


The following is from the Fribune (Lahore), dated 3rd August 1912 :— 


3 “Tt is clear from the writings in the Muhammadan Press that the announcement 
made by the Government of India confining the scope of the propgsed University at Aligarh 
to that town. has-given rise to keen disappoittment among all classes of Muhammadans, 
Indeed we may go a little further and describe the prevalent feeling as one of very bitter 
resentment. From the signed-articles and editorial notes and comments that have appeared 
in the various Mubammadan newspapers in the country it is clear that the Muhammadans are 
against a University to which no Colleges situated outside Aligarh could be affiliated. They 
would sooner abandon the idea of a University. than accept one on the lines laid down by 
the Government. ' What Muhammadan public opinion is afraid of is the timidity of the 
opportunist leaders who might counsel them to accept what Government is prepared to give. 
The Committee of the proposed University will’meet at Aligarh on the 12th instant when 
steps will be taken ‘ to organise.a deputation which will wait upon Sir Harcourt Butler.’ 
A good deal will depend on-what is decided at this meeting. What is noticeable and what 
is calculated to gratify all sensible and;impartial people is the growth and development of 
independent public opinion among Muhammadans—opinion which such papers as_ the 
Comrade and the Moslsm Gazette so powerfully voice—and this opinion is strongly opposed 
to such a University. The birth of this opinion augurs well not only for the Muslim cause 
but also for that Indian unity which has suffered so much since Mussalman leaders gave 
way to separatist counsels and adopted a separatist propaganda. When Muhammadans come 
to realise that théy-are Indians first and Muhammadans afterwards the way will open 
to the restoration of unity and good feeling among Muhammadans and Hindus which was 
a marked feature of the intercommunal relation in India twenty years ago. Sensible 
persons among both Hindus and Muhammadans have fully realised the extent of the harm 
which‘ their mutual bickerings have done. Let them translate their thoughts into action 
and their present difficulties will disappear to a very large extent,” 


‘The following is from the’ Panjabee (Lahore), dated 8th August 1912 :— 


...., The refusal of the Government. of India to. permit the Aligarh University to 
affiliate mofussil colleges has, as we anticipated, created bitter disappointment. The Com- 
rade discusses the situation in a four-column article and regards the Government of India 
communiqué as the ‘ Ukase of the Czeardom’ which takes long‘‘to cure the loyalists of 
their belief id thé Governmenfs kindly* consideration.’ It is suggested this decision is 
due ‘to the evil Advice: of Sir ‘Eheodore: Morison, who in :1898 was -favourable to the idea 
of .affiliation. .‘Our contemporary.:is surprised ‘why Sir Theodore has changed his opinion 
in 1912 about the. Muslims of India whom he knows pretty well. The Comrade says: 


© ot a single argument has' been brought forward by the Secretary of State or the Government of 

India .against -the . phalanx’ of . reasdns, arid‘yet. @* final’ decision has-beeh arrived at. Are we not then justified 
in: suspecting that the Government does not desire the spread of Aligarh Movement? If so, may we not ask 
what’ Aligarh has“done'to deserve this suspicion ? ' It has not'tirned out Khudiréra~ Boses and Kanhaialal Dutts. 
It has produced no Dhingra and no Savarkars... . : Itateaobing has been a byeword for loyalty and the conduct 
of some of its Governors has even gavoured of subservience. More than a generation of India’s ‘ patriots ’ has 
taunted it on the score of trying the sweet uses of flattery. Yet the Government honours patriots and humiliates 
the subject of‘théir jibes, Such.is the statesmanship of:to-day, and we shudder to think of the destination to which, 
in certain contingencies, it may lead the Mussalmang of India, =. | is wae ee se 
‘ -“ The last reference is a mysterious threat which, taken along with the repetition 

of certain forgotten names may mean anything. But surely there is no room for so much 
bitterness:and bad feeling merely, because the: power of affiliation is denied to Aligarh. It 
does not mean that the . Benares. University  -will be.given- what has been denied to Aligarh. 
And, moreover, between 1898 and 1912, even the loyal Muslims in India have changed 4 
little.” Sir, Theodore Morison’ who’ knows them ought to have reasons’ for considering 
that affiliation of mofussil colleges’ is “riow needless.'-1n 3898 there was no Pan-Islamic 
movementin Eodia and: Mr;-Aimr Ali‘:had’ not’ established the patent’ text: ‘ Mussalman 


: 


first, Indian afterwards. When an Arab was wounded in Tripoli the Dacca Muslim's 
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body did not bleed. The cry of ‘down with Italy’ did not produce distant reverberation” 
in the plains of the Himalayas, All these have doubtless conjured. up visions ‘of. political : 
sibilities. of Islam which even Sir Theodore Morison could. not safely :ignore. The. 
uhammadans must thank their London leader, Mr. Amir Ali, for all this. The, Hindua_ 
also suffer for this, but we are astonished that the Comrade does not. see through it, It. 
is apparent that the Indian Muhammadans must renounce Pan-Islamism before they can. 
get all they want from the Indian Government.” iat) a: | | 


22. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 30th July ‘1912, publishes an article 
ay indo Universit headed “ The Hindu University’s dark future.” The 
ee says that Government’s decision limiting the’ 
scope of the Hindu and Muhammadan Universities to Benares and Aligarh, 
respectively, has sealed the fate of both these institutions and has dashed the hopes 
of their promoters to the ground. After asking Hindus to consider whether 
the proposed Hindu University is likely to prove of any nse to their‘community, 
he opines that it had better not be established at -all,- if it is to take the form 
which such a decision gives it, Students outside Benares can derive no benefit 
from it ; while there can now be no hope of its promoting union among Hindus, 
seeing that it will have no attraction for people not residing in the town of : 
its location. It is, besides, an admitted fact that the cost of educating a country’s 
boys and girls should be borne by its Government. All civilised Governments 
bear this burden and “ our ” Government also does so to a large extent, which, in- | 
deed, it ought to do, because “ we” pay taxes, and a Government realises taxes from 
its subjects in order to supply the latter’s educational and other wants. It is, . 
therefore, by no means advisable to lighten Government’s burden in this respect, . 
nay, it should be urged, and cumpelled to budget for amounts more commensu-* 
rate with the (educational) needs of the people. Next the paper expresses the : © 
opinion that it would be grossly unfair to, and like betraying the confidence of,’ 
the (Hindu community) to waste Rs. 50,00,000, in converting the Hindu College, : 
Benares, into a University, as the ideas of Mrs. Besant have of late been assuming. 
a most objectionable character. It also advances these further reasons for not 
establishing a Hindu University with a limited jurisdiction :— 


(1) That even the students of the Hindu College, Benares, will prove 
losers, seeing that the examinations of the proposed Hindu 
University will be far stiffer than thope of the Allahabad Uni- 


versity. : : 


(2) That Government will. have greater control over the University 
- - - than it has over the College, ” oe 


(3) That the University will practically be a Government College 
founded with the (Hindu) community’s money. 


(4) That it will be unable to supply any communal wants (of Hindus). 


Continuing, the paper says that the promoters of the Hindu University. 
scheme have not as yet made any declaration as to their views in regard to 


Government’s decision. The Punjab Committee should, therefore, tell them in 


plain language that they should not expect to receive even a single farthing 
from it, till it has the constitution of the University before it. 


The Jhang Sial (Shang), of the Ist August 1912, publishes similar 
remarks and regrets that Mr. Butler should have first made a deceitful promise 
to the promoters of the Hindu University movement. If he had to disappoint 
them in the end, he ought to have declared his intentions at the very outset. 
As it is, both Hindus and Muhammadans have been placed on the horns of a 
dilemma ; they now neither wish to have their own Universities, nor are they 
willing to give up the idea, : 

The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 2nd Angust 1912, has an article 
scisiomiaiidiiaaaneiaaii headed “ Boycott of Muslim newspapers in Agra.” 
the Medical School, Aga. ~~ Adverting to its previous remarks under the above 
heading, the paper reports that on the 16th ultimo 
Dr. Modi, a Professor in the Medical School, Agra, remarked in the coarse of 
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a, lecture that .rape..was more ,greatly:prevalent among ‘Mohamoiddans thanyin : 
any. other..race, .and. that.this, was. due ‘to ‘their being-flesh-eaters; © According. 

to the Agra Akhbar, moreover, the Principal has,‘ ingtead ‘of enquiring ‘inté‘Dr, 

.  ;Modi’s'conduct in using the ‘above offensive words towards ‘Muhammiadans, 
visited his wrath on .two, Muslim stadents on the suspicion of.their haying 
written to the Zamindar and the Agra: Akhbar {on :the .subject). The, head. 

of the College is a mere puppet in the hands of his Hindu subordinates, and the 
paper.again strongly urges on the ‘Government -of the \Umited Provinees that 

the treatment. which. has .of,late,beenjaccorded to.the Musalman students of the 
above.school constitutes a.foul.blot on: Britishjustice. = ini 


je 


| | 54: 


een: (h) —Misoellancous. ys 


_ 94, . The following is.from.the. Jribune:(Lahore), dated: the | 4th August: 
‘Military officers in India. aie 


oo # © © #- We think it is very desirable ‘that officers. in military employ 
shouldbe placed. on :the same footing asthe civil officers’ of ‘ Government “with 
regard to their liability. to. pay. their ‘debts.. Even. as it: is they have-a--great. 
advantage over civil officers fur salaries, of military officers: up to:Rs.' 500.amonth-are. 
. exempt from income tax.- Military officers, in, .all,, pasts iof India have financial dealings. 
ae with the people and very few among the Jlatter..are aware, that. the’, law..as at, 
ei) 7 present, stands practically exempts these officers from liability of attachment of salary. _ If. 
He ea they come to know of this they will refuse.to have any dealings with ‘those officers ‘which 
a will, we fear, cause the latter much inconvenience.’ Besides ‘there’ is no reason whatsoever 
ah ae why officers in military.employ should‘ be exempt from a‘liability which ‘attaches to- all the: 
tj employés.of Government. If the opinions sent by Local: Governments ‘are in ‘favour of bring-’ 


Pity | ing miljtary officers within ‘the scope. of jthe ljability referred to above and the Government. 
in | « India ,endorse them, steps will be.taken to secure. an amendation of;the;law td that. 
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| nase > Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
| The 10th August 1912. Original, Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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'{ Vol. XXV. ] 


{ Confidential. } 


EEN RO ANGLE ET CE ete el 


{ No. 33. } 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


_ Examined up to 17th August 1912. 


CONTENTS. 


I.—Potrtrces. 


(a) Foreign 


1. Sir Edward Grey and the Anglo-Russian relations 
(Zamindar) eee coo ees eee 
9. The Turco-Italian war (Zamindar) ... aes 
3. The proposed pilgrim hospital at Jeddah (Zamsndar, 
Watan and Paisa Akhbar) oa ae 
4. South African coal for Indian Railways (Tribune) 
5. The late Mikado (Musn) ... ae ire 
(bt) Home— 
6. Mr. Montagu’s Budget Speech (AkAbar-i-’Am) ... 
7. Government and the public (Muén) ... ose 
8. The Indian Public Service Commission (Akkbar-1- 
"Am and Pa 7 abec) eco eee eee 
9, Lord Crewe and the Indian policy (Panjabee) ... 


10. 


II.—ArGHANISTAN AND TRaNns-F RONTIEE. 
Afghanistan politics (7ribune) vee a0 
III.—Natrve Sratks. 

Nil. 

IV.—K1nE-KILLING. 

Nil. 


V.—Natrve Socretms axp Reticrovs Marrens. 


—‘L1, The Muslim Leagne, London and the Hinda- 


Muhammadan unity (Watan, Zamindar and 


Tribune) pee eee eee 000 
VI.—LzamLation, 
lel. 
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Pays. 


VIT.—Gerzrat Apurrsreatton: 
(a) Judicial— | 
12. Libel case against the Editor of the Burma Oritte 


(Patsa Akhbar, Muin and Jhang Si — 2 
13. Justice in the Frontier Province vt fox eve it 
(b) Potice— | 
Nil. 


(¢) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 


Nit. 
(qd) Education— 
14. The proposed racial Universities (Muin, Observer 
15. Western = oe and Muhsmmadans ( Vakil) * eas 
16. Two complaints (Vakil) ... on we 683 
() Agriculture and questions affecting the land—< 
Nit. 
() Railways and Communications—< 
Wa. 
(9) Postal matters— 
Nit. 


(h) Miscellaneous 


17. His Mceclleney Sir O’Moore Creagh (Paiea Ate 
? eee ee6 , 
18. Dina Nath (Jhang Sial) |. ae a 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL — 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 171a AUGUST 1912. 


22 


Paisa Akhbar 


BI-WEEKLY. 


WEEKLY, 


ENGLISH. 
DAILY, 
Tribune oe 
TBI-WEEELY. 
Panjabee oe 
BI-WEEKLY. 
Observer 
Punjab Times and Frontier 
News. 
WEEELY. 
Arya Patrika sue 
Harbinger ee 
Khalsa Advocate eee 
FORTNIGHTLY, 
Jijnasu ove 
MONTHLY, 
D.A.-V. College Magazine ... 
Forman Christian College 
Notes.* 
Practical Medicine eee 
Punjab Educational Journal 
Punjab Mission News aoe 
Ravi ns 
Review of Religions oe 
Science Grounded Religion... 
Teacher cee 
* 
URDU, 
DAILY — 
Akhbar-i-’Am ‘o 


Watan ae 
Zamindar ome 


Vakil 00: 


Lahore - 


Lahore 


Lahore 
Rawalpindi 


Lahore 
Do. 


Amritsar 


Lahore | 


Lahore 
Do. 


Kadian (Gurdaspur) 
Lahore 
Dinga (Gujrat) 


Amritsar 


Bihari Lal 


Mul Chand 


Devi Chand 


Ishar Das 


Qadian. 
Dev Rattan 


Abdul Aziz 


Abdal Aste 


: Name of Publisher. 


Nizam-ud-din 


J. R. Thapur 


Durga Parshad 
Bahadur Singh 


Saraswati Nath 


R. B. Mohan Lal 
Revd. Wigram 
Mr. B, M, Jones 


Kanhaya Singh 


Govind Sahai 


Muhammad Insha Alla 
Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, 


Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia, 


Circulation. 


1,758 copies, 


2,424 copies. 


1,000 copies. 
200 55 


650 copies, 


300 
752 gy 
1,000 copies. 
700 copies, 
250 _—sé—»; 
800 copies. 
_  S 
630 copies, 


1,970 copies, 


238 Afghan -. | Peshawar ... | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies, 
24 | Ahl-i-Hadis «. | Amritsar .. | sana-ulla re 8. « 

25 | Ahluwalia Gazette int Te ... | Lebna Singh ess 500, 
26 | Al-Muin om i ... | Mehraj-ud-din — oss ve 

27 | Arjun wes | Lahore ... | Dharm Pal a“ ame 

28 | Army News .- | Ludhiana ve. | Hira Lal & Co. : one . 1,300 copies, 
29 | Arorbans Gazette ee. | Amritsar ... | Labh Singh ace 

30 | Arya Gazette oes — ... | Bhowani Das 550 copies, 


* Not received during the month, 
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LIST. OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 171TH AUGUST 1912—contTINUED. 


a a 
i 


UBRDU—CONTINUED. 
WEEKLY—continued. 
Badar 
Bharat 
Chentivetn Sadi 
Civil and Military News 


Curzon Gazette 


| Delhi Gazette* 


Hakam 

Haq 

Haq Pasand 
Hindu 
Hindustan 

Indar 

Tslam* 

Jhang Sial 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gazette 
Milap* 

Millat 

Mister Gazette® 
Munir 

Musalman 

Nur 

Nur Afshan 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 

Panjab Advocate 
Panjab Samachar 
Rajput Gazette 


| 
Municipal Gazette 


Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... 


Shanti 

Sialkot Paper 
Siraj-ul-AKhbar 
Tahzibeul-Niswan 


Victoria Paper 


Locality. 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


. | Jullundar 
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].—Porrtics, 


(a)—Foreign. 


1, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 8th August 1919, publishes an 


article headed ‘A Russian eye-opener for . Sir 
Ban gees hon andthe Anglo- Edward Grey.” Peter. the Great, says the paper, 

laid an injunction on his descendants to conquer the 
whole of the Asiatic Continent. Everyone of his successors has acted up to his 
wishes and reduced one or another neighbouring Kingdoms to subjection by 
means of deceit or cunning, tyranny or aggression. His progeny have also 
inherited from him the political advice to make fools of the English in order to 
gain their object; andto get money out of the latter’s pockets by making 
friends with them and to use the money to work their ruin. Peter’s worthy 
descendants have been obeying him in this respect also, and: this dreadful truth 
is not unknown to thoughtful Englishmen. Unfortunately, however, the foreign 


affairs of England have, for some years past, been in the hands of a statesman, who 
has not been gifted with foresight by God. Sir Edward Grey still labours under: 


the idle thought that Russia, whose naval expansion is possible only towards 
the South through Persia, can be a friend of England and can forget the 
traditions of centuries of rivalry. It was this mistaken impression that led to 
the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907, which had the effect of lowering British 

restige in the eyes of Asiatic races and has enabled Russia to work her will in 


orthern Persia. Sir Edward Grey, however, and those short-sighted people - 


who think with him are persistent in saying that the agreement is a guarantee of 
friendship between England and Russia, and that it has proved of great use in 
satisfactorily solving the Central Asian question. Those public men, who do not 
share the Foreign Minister’s views and are thoroughly acquainted with the 
deceitful ways of Russians, have ‘repeatedly raised their voice against the ai- 
natural convention, and Sir Edward Grey turns a deaf ear to them. But 
that semi-official Muscovite organ, the Novoe Vremya, has now openly declared 
that Russia is heartily desirous of seeing the pride of England shattered, and 
thanks God for having appointed a power like Germany to render that pleasafit 
service. The Zamindar therefore prays that God may have pity on the in- 
tellectual condition of Sir Edward Grey and of those who think with him, and 
that He may place such Englishmen in power as may thoroughly understand 
England’s foreign policy and realise the need of establishing friendly relations 
with the Muslim world, | 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of ag agg August 1912, publishes some 
verses under the heading ‘“ The - Tripolitan. War,” 

The Tasso-Tinken wes, from the pen of Maulana Ghulam Fates go Hazio, 
Professor, Ramsay College, Almora. The Professor exhorts the Turks and Arabs 


to give a good account of themselves and to make things hot for the heathen. 


invaders of Tripoli. He also appeals to Muhammadans in all quarters of the 
globe to unsheathe the “ sword of jehad ’’ and thereby raise a commotion in the 


world. They should not let the name of Islam be tarnished, but should unite 


and display bravery on the battlefield. Heathenism (? Christianity) is strong on 
all sides, and infidels have turned into enemies of Islamic unitarianism. 


8. The Zamindar lara of the ae August 1912, has an article 
— . ed “ An untimely song.” After praising British 

J nee pilgrim hospital at rule, the paper speaks of the aver to establish a 
; hospital at Jeddah for the. benefit of the pilgrims 

(to the Hedjaz), contained in acircular letter issued by the President, aj 
ommittee, Bombay, and forwarded by the Punjab Government io the press 
and to all Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners and the -Political Agent, 
Phulkian States and Bahawalpur. The paper cannot find words to praise 
sufficiently Government’s conduct in the matter, but it regrets that the proposal 
should have been made at this inauspicious time, when dark clouds overhang 
the Islamic world. Persia has been ruthlessly plundered by Russian dacoits, 
and a civilised European power is engaged in butchering Muhammadan women and 
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children in Tripoli. As regards Turkey, the fact that the power of Islam cannot 
be weakened in the Turkish possessions in Africa has led to an apple of discord 
being thrown among those in power in Turkey, and disturbances being fomented 
in the Balkans. The Muslim sufferers in Meshed and Tripoli have (the first) 
claim on the sympathy of the Prophet’s followers throughout the world, and 
it is, therefore, according to the paper, unlikely that the poor middle-class Indian 
Muhammadans will be able to give money in aid’ of the hospital at Jeddah, 
especially since the community has had to fiud 30 or 35 lakhs for the University 
at Aligarh. Those: Muhammadans, however, who claim to be leaders of their 
co-religionists and have so far given nothing. for the above sufferers, are free to 
render pecuniary help in aid of the Government proposal -in question. It is 
a pity that the project should have been launched at the present juncture ; such 
a step can but engender.in the minds of. some Musalmans the suspicion that 
Government wishes to distract the thoughts of the followers of Islam. Govern- 
ment’ should not allow such suspicions to be aroused, and should therefore 
shelve the proposal for the present. As it is, only those Muhammadans will 


give money for the projected hospital who are afraid of Government and pose 


as well-wishers of their community. 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of ‘the 11th August 1912, publishes some verses 
by Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, who, in reply to a request from an imaginary person 
for a donation in aid of the hospital, says, among other things :— 


“ Deliver the message of life to some one else, 
1, for one, ) seek for death (and not health) in the Hedjaz.” 


The Watan (Lahore), of the 12th August 1912, complains that “A 
zealous (and) true servant ’’ of Muhammadans (this is an ironical reference to 
the Zamindar) has been the first to object to the laudable proposal for a hospital 
at Jeddah. There is, however, nothing to be surprised at in this, seeing that 
in these days service to Islam and the (Muslim) community consists only in 
opposing noble undertakings, ridiculing the leading followers of the Prophet, 
rifling the pockets of Musalmans to one’s heart’s content, and indulging in 
Billingsgate, drinking and mischief making. | 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 13th August 1912, says that the 
establishment of the proposed hospital is the only way fully to remove the hard- 
ships which Indian pilgrims have to suffer at Jeddah. 


sie ei 4, The following is from the Tribune 
Railways, (Lahore), dated 14th August 1912 :— | 

“A telegram from Simla recently stated that the Government of India have entered 

into contracts for the supply of South African coal for the State Railways and are consider- 

ing the placing of larger orders. There ought'to be a unanimous and emphatic protest 


throughout India against this arrangement. The effect of this spontaneous act of the 


Government of India will be that the South African Colonists will be enriched without 

the removal of a single Indian grievance jin. South Africa. Who can blame the Colonists 

if, observing this, they cynically disregard official protests against the ill-treatment of 

resident Indians? Both private railway companies and the Government should be prepared 

to pay a little more for coal to be used of Indian railways, instead of putting money into 

= were of South African Colonists, if the wrongs of Indians in South Africa are ever to 
righted.” eer eee | | 


| The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), dated 15th August 
1912 :— | 3 


: * Tn continuation of what we wrote yesterday we find that the North-Western Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsular and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways have 
purchased 100,000 and 78,000 tons respectively of Transvaal coal owing to the 7 of 
relying on obtaining Indian coal. It is stated that the North-Western Railway has placed an 
order for 5,000 tons of Utricht coal as an experiment meagure, and proposals are under con- 
sideration for placing larger orders in South Africa. As for the two Bombay Railways we are 
told that being under the management of: Companies they make their own arrangements 
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for: their coal supplies without reference to the Goyernment of India. ‘It is“stated that the 
‘Western Bengal coal fields are running short of the mineral due to the shortage of labour 
‘and also owing to excessive sea freight from Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi, the Railways 
‘will find the Transvaal ‘coal cheaper than Bengal coal. We do not believe that the Indian 
‘coal fields are’exhausted. As regards importing coal from the Transvaal our objections are 
‘shared by Indians and Europeans alike.” | , es : fo ates 


5. The Muin (Amritsar), of the 8th (received on the 14th) August 
he late Mikad 1912, publishes a euldgistie obituary notice of the 
et ae late Mikado, observing in the course of its remarks 
that the credit for the political awakening of Asia is due chiefly to Japan, whose 
victory over Russia produced in the East “waves of bravery and liberty ”, 
which will one day place the Asiatic continent on:a footing of equality with 
Europe. If the deceased Mikado, adds the paper, had not given up all this 
personal powers, Japan would have been swallowed up by kussia and no 
independent Asiatic State would have been left in existence. 7: 


6. The Akhbar-1-’ Am Sr sig of the ho — 1912, pees 
) ; an article headed “Indian Budget in the British 
ee Parliament.” It summarises “Mr. Montagu’s re- 
marks about Indian students in England and finds fault with its Anglo- 
Indian contemporaries for having taken exception to them. It was the in- 
capacity and shortsightedness of ‘ these very Anglo-I[ndian worthies,” adds 
the paper, that led to the outbreak of sedition in India (a few years back). 
After remarking that sedition (in this country) can:be stamped out only by the 
aid of noble ideas and considerate treatment (of Indians) on the part of British 
statesmen, it observes that apparently Anglo-Indian papers are in the hands of 
people “‘ who cause misunderstanding in India about the greatness and morality 
‘of the British nation.” They have no fear of God and care nothing for religion, 
while they always speak of ruling the country by the sword and are’ 
in creating difficulties for Government. Unlike their great ancestors, who founded 
the British Empire in India, Anglo-Indian journalists (@:t. papers) seek their 
good in injuring educated Indians. They regard'themselves as the. highest: of 
tnen, and hold the opinion that India has been given them to. be disgraced and 
trampled upon. As long, however, as God is kind to the British Government, 
it will never allow itself to be deceived by them. 


Continuing in its issue, dated the 9th August 1912, the paper says that, 
if the British Government (in India) keeps in view the sentiments voiced 
Mr. Montagu, it can be safely predicted, that the highest hopes of India, about a 
common (%ét. useful) nationality will be realised (lit. fostered). The Under- 
Secretary of State champions the cause of higher education in India, and he 
even appreciates and accepts Mr. Gakhale’s doctrine of compulsory education. 
Anglo-Indian papers are displeased at this, but it would appear that their “ dark 
selfishness ’’ has been fully probed, which is a matter for congratulation. The 
attention: of Mr. Montagu is drawn to Lord Curzon’s Universities Act, which 
has had the effect not only of raising tuition fees but also of creating several 
difficulties for parents in giving an education to their sons, Formerly students 
used slates for doing sums in arithmetic, but now they are required. to use copy 
books, which they must buy only at particular shops and which must be of 


specified sizes, shapes, &c. Should a student buy paper and make his own © 


copy books, they are torn up; moreover, only a few lines are written on each 
of those used for caligraphy, after which the books are taken away by teachers. 
This entails unnecessary expense on parents, which raises the suspicion 
that Government is averse to making the benefits of education universal, 
Mr. Montagu has undoubtedly done his utmost to remove this suspicion, and, 
if he is sincere (Uéé. if it is true), the practice referred to should be put down as 
sooh as possible. Continuing, the paper refers to and endorses Mr, Montagu’s 
remarks about University - education, and applauds his announcement about 
Government’s wishes to spread technical education to all parts of India. In 
conclusion, it says that it is possible that the time may come when the Indian 
Civil Service Examination will be held simultaneously in India and England. 
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9 ‘The Muin (Amritsar), of the 8th (received on the 14th) August 1912, 
| | has a note headed “ The position of the public ‘is 
superior to (that of) Government.” It reports that, 


recently held to consider Sir John Hewett’s censure of that body, the Hon'ble 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is said to have remarked that His Honour’s 


‘Ariticism was exaggerated and he himself would try to convince the public, 
-whose position was superior to Government's, that this was so. The paper 
congratulates Hindus on their ssing enlightened and independent leaders 
like the Pandit, as against “the Hon’ble ” Muhammadan leaders who, in -spite of 


their occupying the important post of Secretary of the Muslim League (sic.), 
seek for feathers for their caps in the dust under the feet, not even of Lieutenant- 
Governors, but of Deputy Commissioners, and lesser officials. Continuing, it 
says that the Pandit is entitled to thanks from the entire Indian public, in whose 
behalf he has displayed the greatest courage in uttering the above words. 
The public assuredly occupies a position higher than that of any Government. 
No Government can withstand united: opposition from the people. A govern- 
ment is the servant of the public; its officers eat the public's salt; its whole 
machinery is worked by the public; and the money it needs is found by them. 
¥rom the people come recruits for the Army and the Police and for all adminis- 
trative posts. Government, is therefore, in a subordinate position. 


8. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 7th August 1912, in a note headed 

“ Personnel of the (Civil Services) Commission,” says 
that the members of the Commission include narrow- 
| minded men like Sir Valentine Chirol and liberal- 
minded gentlemen of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s type. The three Indian Com- 


' The Indian Public Service Com- 
40188100. : 


‘missioners profess moderate politics, and all of them may be relied upon to con- 


duct themselves in a statesmanlike way. The same cannot, however, he said 
of their European colleagues, who are extremists of one or another description. 
If the report of the Commission is submitted while the Liberal Party is still in 

wer, there will be a strong hope of the interests of Indians (being furthered). 


If, however, the Conservatives are in power when the report is submitted, there 
‘will be very little likelihood of this. 


‘The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), dated 10th August 


_ Among the members appointed,to the Commission, Sir Valentine Chirol and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald attract considerable. attention in India. For both of them have held 
no Government appointments but they command considerable respect on account of their 
independent and impartial examination of Indian affairs. They have risen from the ranks 
of journalists who have studied public questions in their many sided aspects and they have 
escaped being drawn into a narrow grbove in any matter. They are men with broad 
sympathies and knowledge of humane activities in different parts of the world. Both 
have been in India and studied Indian discontent, tracing its causes and forming their 
own conclusions as to the remedies to be applied. They recognise that India of to-day 
is muoh. different from what it was six years ago and look at India’s future from a more 
liberal standpoint. We. believe that we may. well look forward to their helping this 
country with their individual opinions so as to establish the era of contented and peaceful 
oer a ow - ® * * 
, “ One of the favourite theories of,old times is that a certain minimum number 
of European officials are 4 political necessity in India .and they should be appointed to 
that minimum number of posts. The circumstances which determine political necessity 
and suggest a minimum can hardly be. regarded as constant or permanent. We now 
recognise no such political necessity in India ‘and the.time is past when the mere presence 
of a definite number of European officers could guarantee the loyalty of India and its per- 
manent attachment to the British Empire. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale last year pointed 
four main tests of progress to which we must to-day adhere—vz., (2) the moral and 
material improvement, (2) larger powers in local affairs, (3) effeetive voice in the dolibera- 
tive’ Councils, and (4) incréasing- appoiitment of Indians in Public ‘Service. n order 
to keep up the eontinuous progress of the Government, progress should be shown im the 
four directions. Sir Valentine QOhirol, in: his.:book on ‘Indian Unrest’ says on the Civil 
Service in India (page 298): = | we | 
.. ,. vat from having flooded India, as is often alleged, with @ hoard of overpaid officials, we may justl 
claim that no Western 0 nation Se ce ateentla te amen on es dependency with a smaller staff of ul xe 
race, or has admitted the subject races to so large a participation in its public services,” , oe 


CE 


“ A remark like this in a book 6n unrest will do very well, bat we hope it witl 
have ho: place ‘in the Public Service Commission. For in the first place, the political 
-@ifferentiation of subject races and ruling races. sounds inharmonious and even offensive 
at a time when India is regarded as a consolidated portion of the vast British Empire, If 
on the other hand Indians are considered to be a subject race held pe ree sundry devices 
of chains and chords, then there has been no change since the ntiddle of the last century 
in the policy and principles of the Government. The age is past when India was looked 
at with perpetual suspicion and its populations regarded with something like the courtesy 
of the warder in’charge of an under-trial prisoner. Sir Valentine Chirol who has made 
‘extensive enquiries in regard to Iodian unrest knows very ‘well what part this saspicious 
‘view of the Goverument and its consequent degradation assigned to Indians has: played 
in creating misunderstanding and trouble. If English people come to Indians with an 
open heart and with the spirit of true-comradeship, then Indians: will return the courtesy 
‘and: honour manyfold. ere have been many practical illastrations of this attitude. 
“If on the other hand, they approach us in the spirit of a superior race and a conquering 
one bent on controlling and directing the affairs of a mere dependent, then the feelings 
and relations engendered thereby will be of a far different kind- and will lead to: the 
perpetuation of smothered discontent of a vast nation. : This is quite against the spirit 
‘of the Royal Proclamations and liberal principles of Government and the error, we hope, 
will not be repeated now. Every cultured Indian will admit that we have a great deal 
to learn from the enlightened and great British race and from the British contact we have 
already learnt much. Perhaps the service will be mutual and Indians. will have to 
discharge this heavy debt of gratitude some day. But the stamp of inferiority and 
de ation on a whole race cannot. be placed and established as a mecessary political 
principle or policy of administration. If Indians had equal opportunities of education 
and other facilities, they would in no way prove inferior to the British race. Educationally 
and in service this has been proved, and Sir Valentine Chirol would make the greatest 
mistake if he does not support the obliteration of the racial inequality in administration, 
‘and establish the equal recognition of tried merit and capacity under equal conditions 
irrespective of race or caste, That is a necessary preliminary to progress and we venture 
to urge it on the attention of the members of the Public Service Commission. 


| “ Whoever is called upon to re-shape Indian policy in regard to any matter mitst 
start with ideas and principles which are in better harmony with progressive modern 
‘ideals. Even in the Roman ideal of inrperialism, the idea of conquered provinces 
being perpetually regarded as alien and dependent was not established. For a time 
the contact of a conquering with the conquered nation remained unsatisfactory. But 
things have changed and are changing with every measure of settlement and pacification 
in the country, and the growing homogeneousmess pf.:the races becomes a n 

condition of successful annexation. The Boer-British,Confederacy in South Africa is the latest 
example of this principle ; and if after 150 years of British rule and the recent politica} 
events in India, the racial superiority of the English people has to be maintained b 
statutory and practical provisions, we must despair of India’s future and British good-will. 


But happily those ideas of racial arrogance and. inequality are, we hopa, gone and we meet ° 


on new conditions of absolute equality. Educated Indians entrusted with power and 
responsibility in high offices have discharged theit‘duty equally well with European. officers 
and this has been witnessed and spoken of by successive Viceroys and Secretaries of 
State. We do require the services of capable Euglishmen in the administration of India 
io all departments, but the principle ought to be unreservedly admitted that capable 
Indians ought to be encouraged and employed without distinction of race or ether obstacle. 
In the services, we meet with practical restrictions of many kinds and the removal of 
these will be one of the objects of the enquiry. In this enquiry, our object is to show 
how the surrounding circumstances such as the general palitical outlook, the recent chanops 
in the ideas and sentiments of the people and tne prejudices awakened by the colour, 
should be taken into consideration by the members. We have no doubt that due con- 
sideration of the present and anticipations of the future will be made in the light of 
events and results of history. Indians are anxious to prove their individuality, but they 
ask for opportunities of employing their worth ‘and. these ‘opportunities should be created 
first at home and then extended abroad—without’ prejudice to colour, race or caste. — 


| ttn nn following is from the Panjabee 
sans Save oes Che Seen Peay (Lahore), dated 13th August 1912:— = . x 


__- “Tt is not so easy to rule and shape the destines of nations as it is to. make speeches. 
Moreover governing a people in the 20th century has acquired a tremendously- 
important meaning than when Akbar or Aurangzeb reigned. It is not easy to say whether 
Lord Crewe has been fully aware of this fact, as he is‘of the necessity to: reconcile’ Indian 
policy with Tory sentiment in England. But he ought to’know, having: recently been ‘ih 
Jndia and attended one of the most imposing scenes at Delhi and Calcutta, that his speeches 
are not merely read by millions of’ people whose destinies are - placed in: trust-in . his hands 
‘a. Minister for India, but are taken to be the final words decidiog.:a national question. for 
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the time being. That national question is about the political future of this vast - country 
with the most ancient civilisation, developed art and learning, highest culture, religion 
and philosophy-ta country whose past history is fall of memorable and soul-stirring events, 
It is necessary that all this should be kept’ in mind by one who has to deal.with modern 
‘India and also the extent of the country and the teeming populations, the immense variety 
of social ideas and aims of life, &. To an ordinary European who sees India, whether it be 
for a week or for a lifetime, only the ontward garb appears. The inner life is not revealed 


‘to those who look from high platform, of social aloofness. The majority of Anglo-Indian 
‘officials Jive in India a sort of segregated life, and they do not know the inner life or 


‘etrength of India. They do not make an effort to know; and from their standpoint it is 
neither inviting nor necessary. They only see its outward poverty, sordidness, careless 
arrangements, castes, divisions, ignorance and humiliation. We obey our. rulers, com. 
pliment them for their goodness and live with apparent content. Taking these 
outward emblems it is unfair to generalise about the. national worth or trepd. In 
fact, most of ‘the rulers have been so doing. What they have seen they have recorded 
on paper and that forms the sacred official record. That is also the basis of the polic 
and : principles that guide their future action. All this is wrong, or at best, euperticial. 
Conclusions based on onersided observatjons of an Oriental people fram a detached and 
exclusive standpoint can never be sound. Where they consult Indians, the opinions 
are of those who eolour their views to fitim with those of the rulers. The soul and spirit 
of India has been unheard, unseen. .la,gome cases it expressed itself, but it was either 
ununderstandable or unpleasant and has been suppressed. How else will the rulers of India 
know the political destiny or the futurejof -thia country as it ought to be? The present is 
always unsatisfactory, the past was always wrong, and the futare always hagy—if not 
positively hideous. — mya , : . 


* Those who aimed at Indian swaray absolutely have been whipped into jail for their 
pains of setting so nasty an ideal. Between bureaucracy and absolute swaraj the gulf 
was unbridgeable. An attempt was made to throw across a bridge in the form of self; 
government under British auspices. A small [ndian banner was set afloat urder the large 
Union Jack. The compromise seemed to please all—at any rate, those who were eager - 
for some solution. It served the purpose of saving an pn situation. A new policy 
was formulated of taking the people into consultation, providing for such consultation and 
expression of opinion. The new reformed Councils and sundry other re-organisations were 
welcomed as they gave greater scope for the exercise of Indian talent. The crowning act 
of this policy was the annulment of the — Partition and the removal of the capital to 
Delhi. But the main administration rests with the rulers and Indians have as yet no 
real power. But they were perfectly cantent with this, as a beginning of a new regime 
and thanked the Government. The Indians are a grateful people and for very little 
kindness express profuse thaukfulness. But it is their misfortune that their profuse grati- 
tude is invariably misunderstood as a.resylt of having received more than they expected: 
The Europeans do not understand the Indian courtesy, During the last three years there 
has been such a food of thanks giving for the new policy in India, that we are not surprised] 
that Lord: Crewe has stiffened his back a little. He has understood the Oriental in the 
time-honoured:senge. He thinks that,fhe people of India have been so charmed by the 
Council reformsand Delhi senceneeaae a they can afford tg have no future at all. At 
any rate, he knows enough of the Indian millions to protest against self-governing ‘ preten- 
sions’ by the dark, black and non-British people. Indians are not of ‘our race. No 
British blood runs in Indian vejns, aT no white skin covers the flesh. Why then, should 
they have self-goyernment on Colonial lines? That is argued perfectly. What should 
‘become of India then? Is she to be satisfied with her present political positian? Is ita 
Kuropean or English political yirtue to be satisfied with their present position and not to 
aspire for the very best that they can get or wish to get? But perhaps we, as a black and 
nonrEnglish people, have no right to borrow truths from European history. We must 
take ideals from Asiatic history. Very well, then. What about Japan and China and 
Pillippines? What about Turkey and Persia? None of these nations are older or more 
civilised than the Indians. None of them’as created and placed by God is superior ta 
Indians. But all of them have political;opportunities which India has not. The Phillip- 
pines, peopled by humanity little removed) from pastoral life, have under the protection 
of the United States of America got better political status and powers. They obtained ih 
4 years what British Indians could not.in 150, Does that show the defect of the. Indian 
people? What about China? Are the Chinese hetter endowed than the Indians? What 
about Japan? Is India to be the solitary Asiatic State which has neither a political 
status nor a future—rbecayse India is the oldest, Jargest and begt country in Asia? And 
oT oa the sins of Indiany for this perpetual degradation, political tutelage or depend- 
ence | : ee | _ 


> 


“ Although India cannot have Western. examples to benefit her, Indians are shown 
Western lessons to restrain and check themselves. It is said that Indians are divided into 
¢astes and therefore form no homogeneous nation. Therefore they cannot have self-govern- 
ment. Western theorists basing their Jogic on Western history have said so and that 
becomes a natural law. for all nations which. the British statesmen are anxious to apply. 
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They forget that before the British rule castes and racial distinctions were even more defined 
and yet there were national forms of government. Even now in certain Native States the 
people enjoy @ more national form of government, though conducted in the name of and by 
one Maharaja. Some of them have developed a constitution which acquires a popular 


character. Different castes mingle in conducting the administration without any hitch. In - 


fact, castes and other social distinctions do not interfere in the conduct of public affairs. 
‘The rigidity of Indian caste exclusion is a myth and has nothing whatever to do with 
‘administrative matters. Then, again, there is the ignorance of thé masses and the inexperience 
of the educated public in the routine of the administration. There is little doubt that when 
the masses are educated and the public are more accustomed to settled and progressive lines 
of administration, people will be better able to exercise their political privileges, But what 
have the Government been doing in these directions? They have strenuously opposed 
tha scheme of compulsery education in very humble and modest form. .:They have. excluded 
_edueated natives of India from a larger participation in the more respectable public offices. 
{Even municipal chairmanship and secretaryship have been preserved to Europeans and 
the aatives of India are not encouraged in the appointments. How far can the attitude 
of Government be considered consistent with their professions? Who urges extension of 
edueation and who obstructs ? Who asks for opportunities of. gaining administrative ex- 


Cece and who denies? Again, how many populaf suggestions in the Legislative Councils 


ave been sympathetically adopted? Even the generous minded ‘Viceroy confessed ‘that if — 


‘tae Government accepted all the non-official resolutions, the Government would have to-go 
ato the “ melting pot.” Such is the spirit. of thé Government that requires the standard of 
work and a.policy of administration, which in effect keep out Indians as. far as_ possible. 
The result is that when two natious come together, the one very powerful and guiding and 
the other weak and obedient, the latter always goes to the wall except when small mercy is 
voluntarily extended by the strong to prevent the weak from collapsing. 


“Sueh, I am afraid, is the position of poor India whether under referni scheme or 


etherwise. The reform patch-work on the surface may wipe away streaming tears now and. 


then, but the grief is unaffected. The pain remains and tke wound festers. The rate of 


progress in India is mournfully slow. Compare events in India with those of any. other - 


country similarly situated. Only take the treatment given to Brstish Indians ia. British 
Colonies. How can we believe that we have fair treatment by a justice-loving Government? 
‘We are told they will extend primary education and double the number of scholars. When, 
in what time? It takes some years for you to formtilate a scheme and perhaps it takes ten 
years or more for you to carry out that. What can that affect in India? What. harm 
would there be in adopting compulsory education in a modest way? There are two ways. 
of ruling Iadia—one \s to.do'so with a view to make Indians rule themselves under the 
supervision of England; the other is to rule them witha view to perpetual dependence. 
Both are possible and both have ample merit and excusé.’ The depressed classes in India 
Are an instance of large masses being kept down, never again to rise. Dothey complain ? 
‘Do they feel they have a higher outlook and a happiér. ambition in life? No. Who gives 
them an opportunity to think so? When Lord Crewe'comfurtably says with all the coolness 
of a British aristocrat that he can never imagine a time when India will have self-govern- 
ment, little did he imagine he was merely repeatitig the thousand-year-old maxim of the 
upper-class. Brahman in India, who keeps down the untouchable Pariah. Let him do so; we 
do not envy his political wisdom or social philosophy. The time is past when India. caald 
hope to look to the scions,of British aristocracy for justice. When we want favours, we will 
go to them, | We look for Lloyd George and Churchill to do us bare justice.. May their time 
come soon. : Le ey neds 3 Oe 


II.—A¥FGHANISTAN AND Trans-FRrontiER. 


10. The following is from the T: ribune 


aepaneine ne (Lahore), dated 16th August 1912 :— 


“ There is no doubt that the authority of the present Amir of Afghanistan is not 
at all so firm and well established as was the. case with that of his father, Amir 
Abdurrahman Khan, who was both feared and respected. During the rule of Amir 
Abdurrahman Khan the Hindu residents throughout Afghanistan were treated with justice 
and nobody dare molest them. But now things are quite different. The more intolerant 
and fanatical among the Pathans make it hot for the Hindus without let or hindrance from 
the present Amir. He is thus either powerless to help, or he is unwilling to do anything for 
them. As regards the maintenance of law and order in Afghanistan, reports are published 
that the road betweea Dhakka and Jellalabad has once more become unsafe owing to the 
pponnce of gangs of robbers. An Afghan official had his baggage looted a short time ago, 

he road guards are quite inefficient and the orders issued by the Amir during his stay 
at Jellalabad regarding: the protection of travellers aré said to be disregarded. We are 
told further that the report that wheeled transport was going to be placed.on the whole 
length of the road to Kabul gave offence to the ordinary carriers, They have, however, 
been reassured by the announcement that there is no intention of organising any regular 
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pervice and that heavy goods for the State factories, public works, etc., will alone be deafe 
with. Let us hope that all these reports are considerably exaggerated and that the Amir 
-is fully capable of maintaining law and order throughout his territories. The prohibitive 


imposts levied by his father and which the present ruler of Afghanistan has not interfered 
with have very considerably reduced the volume of both import and export trade between 
Iodia and Afghanistan, and it is quite clear that the news about the unsafety of the 


: 


‘trade routes will go some way to strangle what little trade there i between the two 
countries,” 


V.—Native Societies anp Renigsous Matrrmrs, 


11. The Watan (Lahore\, of the 9th August 1912, has a note headed 
“ The London Muslim League. Hindu-Muslim unity, 
May God save the (Muslim) community from these 
, __bew promoters of union.’ Adverting to the League’s 
annual report, a summary of which has recently been cabled by Reuter, the paper 
refers to the suggestion that Muhammadans should avoid cow-killing in places, 
‘where they are in a minority, out of regard for Hindu sentiment, and remarks that 
perhaps the League next year will order Musalmans to discontinue making the 
-eall for prayers. It also takes exception to the appeal addressed to Hindus, that 
they on their part should allow Muhammadans peacefully to enjoy the constitu- 
tional privileges accorded to them and to participate, on equal terms, in the 
benefits of British rule. No greater insult than this could be offered to the British 


The Muslim League, London, and 
the Hindu-Muhammadan unity. 


raj, because such language insinuates that there exists a power in India which 


-ean, if it will, prevent Musalmans from profiting by the blessings and privileges 
of British rule. This is the gratitude that the London Leaguers have shown for 
the British liberality (displayed towards the followers of Islam). And these 


‘persons claim to be engaged in promoting the religious and secular welfare, not 


only of 7 crores of Indian Musalmans, but also of their 30 erores of co-religionists 
in the world. Nothing better could be expected from men of the type of Talaat 
Bey, Djavid Bey, &c., of Salonika and such places, who can betray both their 
Government and religion. 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 13tk August 1912, commenting on the 
above under the heading ‘An obscene and savage attack on the Right Hon’ble 
Sayad Amir Ali and the London Muslim League,” says that the League’s pro- 
posal for a Hindu-Muhammadan snifon is not ag in consonance with the King 

mperor’s declared wishes on the subject, but has also the cordial support of 
all the leading Muslim public men in India. The Editor of the Watan, however, 
for some unknown, sordid (Jit. gold and. silver) reason regards it as such a 
reprehensible idea, that he has applied the epithet ‘‘ betrayers of (their) Govern- 
ment and religion” to Mr. Amir AK, Major Sayad Hasan Bilgrami and other 
prominent Muhammadans m England for the sole offence of having proposed: 
to unite the followers of Islam and Hinduism. 3 | 


The following is from the 7ribune (Lahore), dated 11th August 1912 :— 


“The remarks in the latest annual Report of the All-India Moslem League regarding: 
the necessity of a Hindu-Moslem rapprochement:are certainly gratifying. The Hindus are 
prepared to meet the Moslems more than half way in this'matter. The differences between. 
the two great communities which have of late been very regrettably accentuated are sure 
to. prevent the realisation of the dream of Indian Unity and if Hindus and Moslems of 
light and leading can come to an understanding on the subject, the best interests of this 
country are sure to be promoted and furthered thereby. T'wo excellent suggestions are 
made in the report: one is the formation of a representative joint board at which questions 
affecting the general interest of the country would be discussed and afterwards placed before 
the representative associations. It isan excellent suggestion and if adopted is sure to lead 
to good. The second suggestion relates. to the interchange of delegates between the Congress: 
and the League as a means of edueating the people generally to a fuller co-operation. We 
are disposed to attach great importance to this suggestion and we fully endorse the con- 
tention advanced in the Report that the success of the scheme proposed will depend not: 
merely upon a spirit of amity and toleration on both sides; but also on the full recognition 
of the principle of co-ordination. Where there is a will there is a way, and with the leading, 
men on both sides prepared’ to adopt the policy of give and take, good relations need not 
be difficult: of establishment. The report suggests a mutual and purely voluntary arrangement 
for avoiding, where Muhammadansare in a majority (? minority), the sacrifice of kine out of 
negard for Hindu sentiment and the substitution of goats-and sheep; Hindus on their pact 
, / 
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abandoning the pros¢ription and disparagement of the Urdu language and allowing Muham- 
madans peaceably to enjoy the constitutional privileges accorded’to them and participation 
on equal terms of the benefits of the British rule. But what about the separate electorates 
and the demands for preferential treatment put forward and favourably entertained? We 
hope they are not included in the phrase ‘constitutional privileges.” As we have already 
said a suitable modus vivendé can be arranged if there is a desire on both sides that amicable 
relations should give way to the present strained ones.” 


ViL—Grawrrat ADMINISTRATION. 
(a \—J' udicial. 


/ 12. Writing about the libel case against Mr. Arnold, Editor of the 
oe Burma Critic, the Paisa Akhtar (Lahore), of the 8th 
Pg loge lina Kditor of August 1912, endorses the suggestion made’ by the 
| Muin (Amritsar), that pecuniary help should be 
given to the accused (vide paragraph 18 of Selections No. 30). The case being, 
however, sub-judice the paper cannot support the further proposal, that meetings 
should be held all over the country to sympathise with Mr. Arnold. It also 
suggests that the Provincial Muslim League, Burma, should move in the 
matter. | | = 


The Muin (Amritsar), of the Ist August 1912, —— a note 
headed “Worthy of attention by Islamic papers. A noble Englishman is in 
trouble owing to his sympathy with Muhammadans.” In continuation of his 
previous remarks about the libel case against Mr. Arnold, Editor of the Burma 
Critic (vide paragraph 18 of Selections No. 30), the Editor reports that he has 
received a private letter from Sheikh Abdul Haq, B.A., Secretary, District Muslim 
League, Multan, asking him | | . 


(1) to open formally a fund (in aid of Mr. Arnold) ; and 


(2) to issue a circular letter to all Muslim papers—both Urdu and 
English—to request them to invite the Muhammadan com-< 
mnuuity’s attention to the cas@- 4). ? 


As, however, his paper is as yet an obscure one and commands na con- 
fidence, nor is his personal character fully known to the general Musalman 
public, he considers it inadvisable for the suggested fund to be opened by the 
Muin. . The appropriate thting to be done would be that the Sheikh, who is one 
of the few Muhamnradans in whom his co-religionists repose complete trust, 
should himself start a fund as soon as possible, making the necessary announce- 
ment in the organs of the Islamic community. In the event of his being unable 
to undertake the responsibility, the fund should be started by some respectable 
Muhammadan newspaper. The Zamindar, the Watan and the Paisa Akhbar, 
in whick the Prophet’s followers repose confidence more or less, are already. 
engaged in collecting money for Muhammadan sufferers in Tripoli. The Editor 
would strongly urge the Oserver, the Muslim Gazette (Lucknow), the Afghan, — 
the Vakél, and the Comrade (Calcutta), to ponder over the political importance 
of the case and carry out the proposal. And seeing that it is connected 
with the safeguarding of the political rights of Muhammadans he would ask the 
above five papers to open as many separate funds, to enable Musalmans through- 
out India to contribute. The Islamic press should unite in laying the 
case before Government, the Muslim community and League, and should 
raise a strong voice for practical work being undertaken, As regards Sheikh 
Abdul Haq, he should communicate with the. members of the said press and 
come to some useful decision in the matter. He should also have a meeti 
ot the Multan Muhammadaus held, and a resolution adopted by the local District 
Muslim League, on the case. | 


The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 8th August 1912, says that Mr. ppt 
is in great trouble owing to having sympathised with a Muhammadan gir), 
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- 18. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), dated 13th August 1912 :— 


Justice in the Frontier Province. 


“In another column we publish the facts of certain strange proceedings in a case of 
assault lodged by Sardar Bhagwan Singh, Treasurer, Abbottabad District Treasury, against 
a Muhammadan servant of the Muhammadan District Judge, for thrashing his nine-year 
old son in public with a riding whip. Before taking the matter to the criminal courf, 
the Sardar Sahib wrote to Wazirzada Muhammad Akram Khan, the District Judge, and 
the latter went to the Sardar’s house and saw the injuries inflicted on the person of the 
Sardar’s son by his servant. The District Judge was apparently satisfied that the case was 
serious and wrote to the Sardar Sahib asking him to prosecute the man. A complaint 
was formally filed in the court of Risaldar Kashi Nand and charges were framed against 
the accused. At this stage, it would appear from what our correspondent says, an agitation 
was started by local Muhammadans. As a result of that agitation the accused preferred a 
counter-charge against Sardarini Bhagwan Singh to the effect that she had hit him with 
astone! Apparently to obviate the necessity of dragging the lady to the court the District 
Magistrate intervend and advised the Sardar Sahib to withdraw his case. . As an official 
he had no alternative but to withdraw his complaint. Without doubting the good intentions 
of the District Magistrate, we are afraid his interference in this matter puts a premium on 
the arrogance of individuals. It is not difficult to see through the tactics of those 
Muhammadans who would not permit justice being done to the aggrieved party. Nearly 
a fortnight after the occurrence they started an agitation against a purdah lady in order to 
minimise th: sc rioasness of the offence. Compromise under such circumstances may seem 
justice in the Frontier Province, but it will hardly restrain the lawless spirit of that 
province from attacks on defenceless women and children, We certainly wish that Sir 
George Roos-Keppel called for the file in this case,” 3 


(d) —Education. 


14, The Muin (Amritsar), of the 8th (received onthe 14th) August 
1912, publishes an article headed “The desires for . 
the Muslim University have been dashed to the 
ground Ij,” .In continuation of its previous remarks on the subject (vide para- 
graph 21 of Selections No. 32), the paper says that the demand of Muhamma- 
dans for a fair share of the public service has always been met with the reply 
that they should first deserve aud then desire, They have also been 
told that, if they devote all their efforts to their educational advancement, 
they will receive guidance and every legitimate help from Government. Accord- 
ingly, in addition to profiting by Government educational institutions, they 
established a number of Islumic Schools and Colleges in the country, arid they 
formulated the scheme of an All-India Muslim University, for which they 
collected 35 lakhs of rupees in a short time in spite of their being a poor. com- 
munity, But now, when they have done all that lay in their power and there 
remains only the question of the grant of a charter—which Government alone 
can give—the authorities have all at once gone back on their oft-repeated 
advice and promises of help, aud have refused, without assigning any reason, 
to grant a charter for a University such as Muhammadans desire. ‘“ We” 
know full well that all this promise-breaking has nothing to do with the demo- 
cratic and constitutional policy of the British Government. By according such 
treatment to the proposed Muslim University, the Government of India has 
afforded proof of a spirit of gross narrow-mindedness and cowardice — 
a spirit wholly against the principles on which the British Empire is 
run. In spite, therefore, of two announcements on the subject, the decision 
cannot be accepted as a settled fact. All orders by the Government of India 
which run counter to the British principles of rule partake of an ephemeral 
character. Muhammadans should not, therefore, bow to the decision or abandon 
their agitation for obtaining a University. Government’s order limiting the 
scope of denominational Universities has dashed to the ground the hopes 
of Hindus also, ‘and if the two communities were unitedly to agitate— 
appealing to Parliament and the British conscience and petitioning even the King 
HKmperor—the decision of Government would be brushed aside like a cobweb. 
The indifference of the Hindu press in the matter is not, however, encouraging, 
although Lord Crewe has not only ruined the schemes of both Universities, 
but has also destroyed the hopes of Hindus regarding the attainment of 
gelf-government, throwing overboard the late Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
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about the. rights of Indians. His Lordship is determined to arrest the 
growth of democratic principles in India, and wishes to place this country 
under a personal rule which would prevent Indians from struggling upward to the 
status of free citizens in the British Empire. It is, therefore, highly necessary 
that the followers of Islam and Hinduism should now raise a united voice. If 
Muhammadans bow to this decision and limit the jurisdiction of their University 
to Aligarh, it will be a gross and oppressive injustice for their poorer co- 
religionists, who could not afford to study at the M. A.-O. College. This would 
mean the political death of Muhammadans, and the Government of India would 
not hesitate in future to trample on any of their legitimate desires. 


The following is from the Observer (Lahore), dated 10th August 
1912 :— 


“* © # © # Shall we accept the orders as final and be content to receive a 
charter for a local University? Or shall we submit a representation to the Guvernment of 
India and the Secretary of State and press for the grant of a central University, fully 
empowered to affiliate outside colleges? Or, again, shall we forthwith abandon the idea 
altogether and set to work to solve our educational problem independently of the aid of 
a State-given University? These are the various alternatives that can be possibly adopted 
and it is worth our while to find out which of these three is commending itself to the 
community and which is likely tobring about the greatest good of the largest number. 


“ And to start with, we must summarily 1eject the first alternative, that of unhesi- 
tatingly agreeing to the proposals of the Secretary of State in foto, as these would not. 
ocly entail a heavy wastage of the hard-earned money of a poor people but also hold out 
the certain prospect of proving disastrous to the best interests of the community. We have 
glready said so, in language at once clear and explicit ; and our view has been emphatically 
endorsed by the spokesmen and the representative organs of the Indian Muslims from 
one end of the country to the other. In repeating the same to-day, we may add that such 
articulate opinion among the Musalmans as has hitherto found public expression is so 
strong and so unanimous that the decision which the University Constitution Committee 
may arrive at, on the llth and 12th instant, at its meetings to be held to consider the 
question—the decision will run the risk of being disowned by the community if it goes 
counter to the general Muhammadan view. | 


* * _& € % ad % * 


“The second and the third alternatives are practically. one ; for the second alternative 
is no alternative at all. It simply suggests that a strenuous effort should be made to’ 
approach the Government once more and ask for a reconsideration of its orders before the 
community is called upon to frame its final decision. There cannot be the slightest harm. 


in this and we would urge once more that, even if it were simply to convince the Govern-: 


ment of the sincerity of onr motives and the strength of our national convictions, it is not 
only desirable but necessary to submit a representation ; and there is no reason to doubt 
that our prayers will receive the most serious consideration of the powers-that-be. We are 
encouraged in this belief by the knowledge that the Government of India were favourably 
disposed to the proposed Universities being granted the power of affiliating outside colleges 
and that it is the Secretary of State who has thought fit to deny them this power. 


“ If, however, our prayers are not acceded to and the Government, or the Secretary : 


of State who is of course the supreme authority in the present instance, refuse to modify 
the orders, we should not hesitate in adopting the third alternative and bidding adieu to. 
the University scheme. As otherwise the University would be a costly luxury, serving no 
useful purpose and perpetuating a heavy financial drain on the resources of the Musalmans. 


é * + * * # 


“ We shall, then, all efforts failing, have to fall back on the last alternative and lay 
down a large and comprehensive scheme, including all branches of higher technical, scientific 
and professional training, to work out our national regeneration at the minimum of cost 
and with the smallest expenditure of communal energy.” 


1912 :— 


“The letters addressed by Sir Harcourt Butler to the Raja of Mahamudabad and 
the Maharaja of Durbhunga on the Muhammadan and Hindu Universities explain 
the decision already announced about the refusal of the power of affiliation to the 


‘ 


The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), dated 14th August | 


two proposed Universities, The Education Member, who writes on behalf of the 
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religion, Islamic practices have disappeared one-by one ; the spirit of (Islamic). 


Secretary - of State and the Government of India, takes. his’ stand om the fact that the 


movement of the Muhammadan University was set on foot without any, reference’ to 


the Government. The. implied inference is that if the Secretary of State now imposes 
any limitations on the scope of the University the Muhammadan community can have no- 
rievance, As regards the Hindu University it is in the same position except that the 

aharaja of Durbhunga did not join the movement until it had reeeived official 
approval. Wo far as the public is concerned it has been understood all along that the 

indu and Muhammadan Universities were all-India movements. Otherwise, they world 
not have produced so much enthusiasm or received such generous support. It is perfeet! 
true that’ a University cannot be established without a ‘Royal Charter and every detail 
must receive the sanction of the Government. But, while it must be admitted that the 
two movements are spontaneous and were started without first consulting the Government, 
it must at- the same time be recognised that the views of the Government have heen very 
leisurely unfolded, one limitation following another, and the consequent disappointment 
of the people has been very great. We do not think any fault can be found with the way 
in which the movements were started. If the Government had been first consulted and 
then there had been no adequate response to the appeal for fonds the promoters would 
havo looked very small. The first thing was to feel the pulse of the country, the next to 
appeal’ for funds and the last was toapproach the Government. This has duly been done. 
The Government cannot say that they wére unaware of these movements umil they were 
approached on the subject, The views of the Government should have been formulated 
and communicated to the promoters when they first went to the Government. Instead of 
which only one point has been decided at @ time and the exact position of the two Universi- 
ties has remained uncertain all this time. The Government first generally approved of 
the two schemes. It was next decided that English professors must be employed and it 
has been now laid down that the Universities will be local and will have no power of 
affiliating colleges outside Aligarh and Benares. Muhammadans have already expressed 
their keen disappointment. Nawab Viquar-ul-Mulk, before his retirement, wrote that 
every endeavour should be made to have this decision set aside and meetiugs have beer 
held to declare that the Muhammadan University should be abandoned. The Hindu 
leaders have yet made no sign but their disappointment must be as great as that of their 
Muhammadan brethern. The entire situation will have now to be reconsidered and it 
must be seriously debated whether it is worth while proceeding with these schemes, or 
whether the money and energy should be diverted in some other direetion.” 


The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), dated 16th August 
1912 -— 3 ; | aoe 


“The spirited reply of the- Constitution Committee of the Muhammadan University 
to the letter ‘of Sir. Harcourt Batler shows that that body has no intention of accepting 
the deeision of the Secretary of State without protest and is fully prepared to voice 
M uhammadan feeling on the subject.: .The Committee takes exception to the restriction of 
the power of affikation und to the power of the Chanceller being vested im the Governor- 
General in Couneil. It also requests that.the naming of the University may be reconsidered. 
The names given to the two Universities are Hindu and Muhammadan Universities and 
there is no reason why the Government should change them into Benares and Aligarh 
Universities. The promise of a liberal Government grant has not affected the firmness 
of the Committee. [tis curious that the Hindu Universrty Committee has so far made 
no reply to Edueation Member's letter. The Maharaja of Durbhenga is now himself an 
official and he eannot with propriety reply.ta Sir Harcourt Butler. The remarkable chan 
that is noticeable is that the Hindus appear to be content to let the Muhammadans fight 


out their battle for them. Only a few years ago it was the other way about. The Muham- 


madans did not join the Congress because. they were aware that they would have their full 
share, if any benefits resulted from the agitation of the Congress, while they avoided being 
called agitators by refraining from jomimg the movement. When, however, the reforms 
were conceded they agitated for. preferential treatment and suceeeded in getting it. Since then 
they have been steadily feeling sure of their position and have lost no opportunity of 
asserting themselves, In deference to their protests Mr. Montagu had to withdraw the 
remarks he had made in the House of ‘Commons about Pan-Islamism. On the present 
occasion they are right and the generst Muhammadan feeling seems to be that, rather 
than “7 a crabbed and confined Muhammadan University. it will be preferable to have 
none at all.” , . | 


15... The Vakil (Amritsar}, of the 3rd Au “ 1912, has a note headed 

. = “ A’striking effect of Western education.” Refer- 

BB has etneation ond Mehenr ring to the speech which Mirza Abbas Ali Beg 
= recently made before the Indian National Association, 

London, against polygamy and the purdah system, the paper says that Western 
education has undoubtedly made Indians, es cially Muhammadans, strangers to 
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natianality has been ‘destroyed ; the mofals and ‘spirits (of Mahammadans) have 
beet lowered and sycophancy has increased. If « seat on the India Council or 
?n a Chief Court can lead a Muhammadan to revolt against the tenets of Islam, 
he can on no account be a representative of the believers in the Kalima. He 
alone can be a true representative who sincerely believes in the Quran, and will 
always protect the rights and interests of Muhammadans. They should see in 
future that no representative of their community falls short of the above standard. 


16. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 7th (received on the 13th) August 
rn 1912, publishes an arti¢le, headed “ Let Government 
7 hae | consider,” takiug exception to the appomtment 
of Mr. Mallet as Secretary of the Indian Students in England, -saying that he 
ean serve no useful purpose and that the money spent‘on thé Advisory: Committee 
is simply thrown. away. Another point, says the Vakil, that is agitating 
the public in India at the present time is the question of thé proposed Hindu 
and Muslim Universities. After remarking that Government’s communiqué’ on 
the subject has caused feelings of deep sorrowamong the people, it reports the 
proceedings of the Muhammadan meetings held at Multan and Sialkot to protest 
against Government’s decision. Continuing, it observes that Muhammadans 
believe that the promoters of the Aligarh University Scheme wish to establish 
the proposed institution, not so much to benefit the community, as to 
raise themselves in the estimation of Government ‘These gentlemen should, 

erefore, be excused for not fully entering into the feelings of their eo-religionists. 
The desire for a University, which hag become universal, “may prove the 
forerunner even for Government of unpleasant complications with the Islamic 
element, and we are afraid that this disappointment eonceals highly undesirable 
consequences. ” 


(A )— Yiscellaneous. 


17. The Paisa Akhil ar (Lahore}, of the 9th August 1912, has a note 
headed ‘Office of Commander-in-Chief in India.” 
Adverting to the rumour about the impending 
retirement of Sir O’Moe@re Creagh, the paper states 
that there is absolutely no reason to believe that His Excellency intends retiring 
before the expiry of his term of office. Although Sie O’Moore is not as active and 
energetic as his immediate predecessor was, still it is wholly wrong to say that 
he has not proved a success, He has for instance increased the pay of native 
soldiers and improved their barracks, and has done other such works, for which 
all feel highly grateful tohim. It has grieved the Native Army to learn of the 
ehance of his prematurely retiring. 


His Excellency Sir O’Moore 
Creagh. 


18. The Fhang Sial (Lahore), of the 8th August 1912, publishes an 
ies is artiele hended “The history of the Assassin’s Asso- 
. ciation. Betrayal of the nation in the name of 
loving it. Dina Nath’s strange doings.” The above Association, it says, has 
its head-quarters at Lahore in the house of Dina Nath and works under his 
leadership. It has caused: many an injury to the Hindw community and has 
driven scores of (Hindu) public workers to go into retirement. The result is 
that there is not a single Hindu society or (Windu) public worker in the Punjab 
that can be compared to the organisation and workers of other communities. 
The Association in question is composed of Dina Nath, certain journalists who 
fawn on him, and “the four nationalists” who have, together with Dina Nath, 
swallowed up thousands of rupees belonging to the public, which does not, 
however, expose them, through fear of these roughs. . These persons banded 
themselves together at the time when the Rs. 5,000 collected in aid of “the 
Jaswant Rai Defence Fund” went pro rata into their pockets; and as this 
money came to them through Dina Nath the latter acts as their chief. They 
are the same men of whom Dina Nath lms spoken in his letter in defence of 
Jaswant Rai (vide paragraph 16 of the Selections No. 28), and it is surprising 
that ‘“‘the four youths, whom the Bharat Mata people regarded as fools and 
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used as (their) tools, should now be called the living martyrs of the Punjab.” 
They swallowed up hundreds of rupees belonging to the Bharat Mata (Society), 
as also the entire money subscribed towards the Panjabee Defence Fund. The 
Editor defends his conduct in exposing Dina Nath, as being for the good of the 
public and not due to any selfish motives. 


Elsewhere the paper states that, in a recent issue of the Hindustan, Dina 
Nath speaks of the Editor of the Jhang Sial as being morally dead. His reason 
for coming to this conclusion §is that he has been informed by one Sardar Lal 
Singh, who checked the account of the Pindi Das Defence Fund, that the latter is 
not satisfied as to Banka Dyal’s having remitted Rs. 100 in aid of the Arobindo 
Ghosh Defence Fund. As a matter of fact, however, the Sardar has made no 
such remark in his written opinion. | 


In another place the paper publishes a note announcing the moral death 
of Dina Nath. 


C. STEAD, | 
OIMLA : Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
The 17th August 1912.) © Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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I_— PoLITICs: 
(b)— Home. 


1. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 15th August 1912, publishes an article 
headed “A thing to the interest of Government. 
Swaraj must be given to India.” After remarking 
that the love of liberty is inherent in man, the paper speaks of the difficulties 
which alien rulers have to experience in their conquered possessions. Conquerors 
have to look to all the requirements of the conquered, and protect the latter 
against foreign invasions, This duty assumesa very onerous character when they 
have to rule a country larger and more numerously populated than their native 
land. England felt this difficulty towards the close of the nineteenth century, 
when the Ministers found it impossible to solve the questions pertaining to alk 
parts of the British Empire. The British colonies were, therefore, granted self- 
government, with the result that the peoples concerned learned to stand on their 
own legs, and moreover became still more loyal to the mother country, being now 
ina position to prove of help to her in time of war. Indians, on the contrary, are 
in.an utterly helpless condition ; they are not only unable to do anything for 
themselves, but can prove of no help to Government in its hour of danger. The 
question of their protection is of first moment to the British Government, and 
Parliament has been growing anxious over it in consequence of other nations 
becoming more powerful from day to day. This anxiety sometimes becomes so 
great as to invest even trivial and ordinary things with danger. There would, 
however, have been no cause for it, if Indians had been given Swaraj and placed 
in a position to stand on their own legs. Again, if they had not been disarmed, 
would the British Government have expected to-day any danger from Germany 

or Russia ? The century and a half (during which India has been under the 
present regime) is not a short period of time. If Government had so willed, it 
could have made India its greatest pillar of strength by imparting higher, educa- 

tion to, and conferring higher rights in, her children, It should now grant 

Swarnj as soon as possible and thereby deepen loyalty to the throne. It is 
highly to be regretted that Lord Crewe is not as yet willing to give his consent 

to the adoption of this course. 


' Indis.and self-government. 


2. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 15th August 1912, publishes a communi- 
™ ; cation headed “Qur condition.” The writer—one 
Radke Wohen Gokalji—says that “our” present 
condition resembles that in which. the Italians were at one time. With the 
exception of one or two ‘old and retired’’ gentlemen, there is no able and 
responsible person to guide “us” in political matters. “We” do not know 
even the true meaning of “reform,” “revolution,” “conspiracy ” or “ sedition,” 
nor do “we” fully trust “our” wisdom, courage, ability, strength and 
destiny. Every Indian is ready to obey and follow any one who dares treat the 
people of this country like a flock of sheep. These characteristics have become 
ingrained in Indians, and are ascribable to their great love of justice and peace 
and to their b2ing very law-abiding. Ina section of them these habits are due 
to the intelligible and excusable fear of being charged with “sedition or selfish- 
ness.” But it is to be regretted that this fear has overstepped all reasonable 
bounds. Continuing, the writer says that we cannot see prosperity until 
“our work, our arrangements and our internal and external organisation 
(bandash), whether administrative, moral, or reformative” are in accord with 
the changed and changing trend of the times. ‘ Friendship, love, peacefulness 
and loyalty are good and praiseworthy virtues in themselves, but there isa 
limit.” ‘Similarly, enmity and strife, malice and animosity, are apparently 
bad as reprehensible things, but have you never had to acknowledge these 
Vices as your first duty?’ The present wretched condition of India 
renders it necessary that Indian young men and every true lover of the country 
and the nation should raise a party “ which may be able to remove all these-evils 
and, working with wisdom and care, produce, throughout the country, a union 
which is sorely needed at present.”’ . 
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3. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 10th August 1912, has a note 
headed “A Judge of the (Punjab) Chief Court as 


re appointment of Ae — President of a Political Society.” It is Govern- 
Ge indies Laken. 6 if ment’s desire, says the paper, that no one among its 


officers should take an active part in the work of 
any political body. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rattigan, however, is said to have 
been appointed President of the newly-founded Anglo-Indian Assocation of 
Lahore. If the news is well-founded, the appointment goes against the wishes 
of Government, for the reason that the said Association is as much a political 
society as the Muslim League or the National Congress. Will the Punjab 
Government take any action in the matter ? 


The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 10th August 1912, remarks that the 


appointment creates a useful precedent for Indians. Hindu, Muslim, and Sikh 


officers of Government also can now openly join denominational political 
societies, while the event should serve as a lesson to those Sikh leaders who 
have been showing hesitation in establishing a political association for their 
community, 


4, The following is from the Panjabee 
Swaraj self-government or Home (T shore), of the 22nd August 1912 :— 


Rule. 


“While so much has been said by Lord Crewe on India’s future and so much again 
by Indians and others, there are two broad facts which will be admitted by all. Indian 
progress in future cannot be the same or on the same lines as in the past and the reforms 
and changes introduced lately have been devised witha view to reconcile Indian policy 
with Indian aspirations as far as possible. Lord Crewe himself defined the main objects 
of the new policy of provincial autonomy in the following terms: (1) To devolve as man 
of the functions of Government as can safely be entrusted to provincial Governments, (2) to 
employ as many Indians in the public service as can reasonably be employed, and (3) to 
maintain the perpetual continuance of British rule in India. Now in regard to devolution 
of power to the provinces, the process can go on without limit and the only thing required 
is that things must be safe. It will be remembered that such a complete grant of provincial 
autonomy which, of course, isto be subjected to popular voice through the Legislative 
Councils, can be perfected so as to amount to virtual self-government. Considerations of - 
safety will include those of justice to the province itself. The second condition of employ- 
ing as many Indians in the public service as can reasonably be employed will conciliate the 
educated people and is a measure of detail. These two will be so combined a& to maintain 
the perpetual continuance of British rule in India. The measures of provincial devolution 
and employment of Indians will be carried out consistent with the maintenance of British 
rule and not to a point of withdrawing British rule. These explanations as indicating the 
new policy, no doubt give satisfaction, but they do not indicate any ultimate goal. Lord 
Lansdowne in the course of his speech said there was nothing new in the ‘new policy’ if 
it included only provincial devolution and employment of Indians as explained by Lord 
Crewe. But every one. understands that the policy bas changed and the people of India 
have understood that there isa great change in which the association of the people is to 
play an important part. Whether this will lead to Swaraj or self-government or home 
rule for India is a question on which there must deabilen be a great difference of 
opinion. 


“Lord Crewe himself has denied any measure of self-government for India and 
there is no doubt that if His Lordship were to preside at the head of the India Office for 
one hundred years to come, he would try to maintain his policy and interpretation of 
Indian progress. But during that long period, many things are bound to change in India 
as elsewhere. The people would not remain stagnant and speechless; the principle of 
autonomy would not be confined to the present limits. In the Punjab Council, for instance, 
there would be more than five non-official elected members and the finances will not be 
outside popular control. Ideals of Imperialism are also bound to change as they have 
changed in the past and influence of international politics in Europe and Asia will certainly 
not be what they are now. Ifthe French and the Dutch have been delicately woven into 
the fabric of British Empire within the past generation, more startling changes in the Im- 
perial fabric and handicraft might take place, all of which neither Lord Crewe nor his angry 
critics in India or England will be able to appreciate. After all in political asin organic 
evolution, environreents play a large part and all our wisdom and foresight only hold good so 
long as the facts of to-day and the anticipations of to-morrow are good. No doubt the perma- 
nence of British rule will be maintained at all cost. The law of self-preservation is paramount 
and inexorable to British life and all other life else—including Indian life, so kindly fostered 
by Great Britain, If the conditions of Indian life between 1858 and 1910 can introduce the 
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question of Swaraj, or self-government or home rale for India for discussion in the Houses 
of Parliament, with a shade of difference between the opinions expressed in the Commons 
and the Lords, we may well be sanguine that progress between 1910 and 1930 or some 
other date in the future will not bring political servitude to the 315 millions of Indian 
population—notwithstanding political prophets and administrative dictators. Lord Crewe 
spoke of the Indian ‘legend’ of to-day in a siogularly incredible manner, but there have 


been more seriously minded historians who- have doubted the very existence of States | 


and nations whose achievements have been a little out of harmony with those of moderns. . 


“ Whether or not Lord Crewe believes in Indian Swaraj or self-government, he is 
certainly not positive on the trend or goal of the wide British Empire itself. The policy 
of this Empire has also changed as it included more and more countries and nationalities 
under its sway and it is not perhaps comfortable to think of this policy always—especially 
when dominions are parcelled out with self-governing powers and also with powers to shape 
Imperial policies. But the same political intuition that enables one to decide that India 
will never have self-governing powers, must also fix the Imperial goal for the future. Lord 
Crewe was not free from misgivings on this point. He said ; 3 


*« We have tried the experiment of a world-wide Empire with members of our own race, and all the 


chapters in that experiment have not been felicitous. One broke down in 1776, when the American colonies 
declared their independence. Since then we have learnt some wisdom. , 


“ Doubtless, every historical event brings with it experience of value. But what 
historical event in India leads to the political conclusions of the Secretary of State? ‘Can 
anybody conceive’ he asked, ‘any similar (to Canada and South Africa) solution of the 
Imperial problem for hundreds of the millions of men of altogether different race from our 
own? Is it conceivable that at any time an Indian Empire could exist on the lines, say, 
of Australia and New Zealand, with no British officials, no British troops, and no tie of 
creed or of blood, which takes the places of those material bonds ?’ But does not the very 
difficulty of the situation suggest answers to the connundrum? What is the political 
destiny of any large nation alien in race, religion and blood which is included within the 
British Empire and which is to thrive and prosper subject to just laws of progress and that 
cannot get out of the Imperial control? Swaraj will not do, self-government cannot be 
granted and home rule is out of the question. Can any one imagine that India will live 
on provincial crumbs of charity as more employments in public service? Does Lord Crewe 
know of any nation that has lived and prospered on hopes of this kind? The fact is that 
Lord Crewe is anxious to make his Tory critics believe that he has introduced such changes 
in India which in reality are only old policies renovated. They lead India to nowhere 
and India cannot move, except in a groove, remaining where she is, content with the crumbs 
of office thrown to those who complain. If this is a sample of political destiny devised 
by Liberal statesmanship, we can only pity the fall of liberalism from the days of Sir Heary 


Campbell Bannerman whose axium was : ‘ No good Government by aliens can be a substitute 
for Government by the people themselves.’ ” : | ) 


Il].—Native States. 


5. The Rofput Gazette (Lahore), of the 10th August 1912, publishes 
Keshmir affairs. a communication headed * Who is responsible for 


creating ill-feeling between Hindu and Muhammadan 
subjects of the Jammu and Kashmir State ?”’ The writer—Abu Zafar, Kashmiri— 


says that Hindu and Muhammadan moenpepers in the Punjab may attack each 


other; but that that is po reason why they should aim at Native States, 


particularly the Jammu and Kashmir State, where neither the. Maharaja 
nor his subjects make any destinction between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
Indeed, His Highness the Ms aharaja has on several occasions declared that the 
wave of bigotry that has passed over the Punjab has not in the least affected his 
dominion. It is, however, to be greatly regretted, that, since the persons of 
new light have usurped the rights of Hindu and Muhammadan inhabitants of 
the State, and have gained a footing in every State. Department, the latter 
are not only bewailing the loss of their rights, but are also afraid lest the 
outsiders should cause a split between them. These outsiders are in the 
habit of having most ordinary news, connected with the State, published 
in newspapers of their own liking in an exaggerated form and with their 
own pungent remarks. As an instance in point, the writer refersto a note 
recently published by the Panjabee and the Hindystan alleging that the 
Muhammadan tailors of Jammu had gone on strike, and says that the papers 
named have done this without making any enquiry whatsoever as to the vera- 
city of the allegation, The Maharaja, however, instituted an enquiry, and 
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‘found that the allegation had absolutely no foundation in fact... After rematking 
that the Rajput Gazette'and the Kashmiré Magozine have long: been urging that 
the subjects of the Kashmir State should be allowed to enjoy their rights and 
be saved from the machinations of outsiders who. are ousting them from (services 
éc., in the State), the writer says that this has now- become easy, seeing that 
education is making headway in the State.. Besides it may also be borne in mind 
that; if the. number of outsiders is lessened, the danger of Hindu-Muhammadan 

dissensions in the State is likely to be reduced also. 


i Commenting on the above the paper states that it is a matter for 
thankfulness that the news about the strike of tailors at Jammu _ has proved 
to be false. . It agrees with its eorrespondent that the outsiders, who have 
usurped the rights of the inhabitants of the State, are responsible for giving 
turrency'to such mischievous and disquieting news. Indeed, seeing that the 
inhabitants of the State are claiming their rights, the outsiders have become 
so alarmed that. they are now trying to create dissensions among. them. in order 
to.divert their attention from their rights. In these circumstances it is advisable 
to devise means to lessen the number and influence of outsiders in the employ 
ofthe Maharaja, as ; 


ee | 6. The following is from the Panjaee 
— ev (Lahore), of the 20th August 1912 :— hides 


“ In our issue of the 16th altima we briefly referred to the attempt made by the 
Council of Regency in the Bahawalpur State to impose a new tax calied income tax on 
His Highness’s subjects, From the facts that have since been placed at our disposal we 
have no hesitation in stating that the Punjab Government has blundered in permitting 
the Couneil to entertain the idea. The most important point to be remembered in this 
connection is that during the minority of a ruling prince it is the British Resident or 
Political Agent that is the de facto ruler, A Council of Regency is a mere administrative 
body. Its powers are extremely limited even in matters of routine. It has absolutely 
no power either to abolish an existing tax or to impose a new tax. Not merely in 
Bahawalpur, but in eyery State throughout India questions of budget, new schemes 
of a reproductive nature, revenue, finance and taxation, not to say of the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of principal officials, are left to the Political Agent or Resident. 
This being so we are astonished to find that in a primitive State like Bahawalpur 
the levy of ineome tax should have been seriously taken up by the Council of Regency. 
The Punjab Government should certainly be aware that on no less than three occasious 
before, the scheme was abandoned on scrutiny, and that the latest abortive attempt was 
in 1904, in the reign of the late Nawab Bahawal Khan V. Between 1904 and 1912 surely 
the people have not prospered in so extraordinary a manner as to justify this taxation, 
especially when the revenue of the State already yields a surplus of close upon -Rs. 10 lakhs 
per annum and when there is in the State an accumulated surplus of over Rs. 60 lakhs, 
excluding the. outlay on the Khanpur-Chachran Railway. Werdo not think that the people 
of Bahawalpur have escaped plague and seasonal vicissitudes more than their neighbours in 
the British provinces to be able to bear extra taxation. On the contrary there is abundant 
evidence te show that the industrial and commercial activities of the people has greatly 
diminished in recent years. Their sources of income have been erippled and the opportunities 
of employment in State service curtailed. If an income tax should be imposed upon any 
one in thé State it should be restricted to'the 80 per cent. of officials who have gone there 
from British territory. The anomaly of income tax exists in no State except in Baroda 
where its retention is justified by the abolition of a hundred other small and -irksome levies 
to. which it was.once,subject. We appeal to the Government of India to interfere and knock 


tha proposal on. the head.” 
= V.—Native Societies ayy Reniciovus Matrens. 


| 7. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 16th, 17th, 18th, 20th and 21st 
tiie ies August 1912, has articles headed “ Justice in the 
aba ae Lyallpur district.” It is difficult to say, writes the 
paper, what evil days the jhatka-halal controversy is to bring to this unfortunate 
country, Muhammadans ruled India at’ one time and non-Muslims used then 
to abstain from doing things likely to wound their religious feelings. Those 
days have, however, gone by ; and the Prophet's followers have lest the ‘sceptre 
and have been reduced to the condition of slaves. It is now idle on their part to 
expect that their‘ non-Muhammadan feilow countrymen, who were once their 
subjects but’ aré now their equals—nay, have begun to shame them—shoyld 
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continue to.respect.them to the extent of abstaining from decapitating. goats, 
‘They have.no right to stand in the way of Sikhs or of those Hindus who. may 
desire to use ghatka flesh. It is now foolish in them to say that jshatka meat 
being forbidden food (for them: they cannot hear to see. it exposed for sale, A 
people who live in a country, of which the rulers and #ths of. inhabitants are of 
another religion, cannot fittingly utter such words. Muhammadans abominate 
ghatka flesh owing to its use having been prohibited in the Quran. But. does 
not the prohibition extend also to liquor—gallons of which are now drunk in 
every lane and shops for the sale of which are to be found everywhere—and 
to pork, which is imported in tins, sold at all shops dealing in English articles 
and eaten at hotels ? Similarly, it is idle on the part of Hindus to expect that 
while they themselves should be free to decapitate goats, the believers in the 
kalima should be prevented from killing cows. It is high time that they gave 
up the idea that they can forcibly keep Muhammadans—and that also under 
British rule— out of the legitimate right of cow-killing. The only solution of 
the difficulty is for Hindus and Musalmans, out of regard for one other’s feelings, 
to discontinue openly decapitating goats and slaughtering kine respectively. 
So long, however, as they do not follow this course of conduct, it is the duty 
of the authorities, in the event of a conflict between the two communities, fo 
reconcile them only on the above terns. Any officer behaving differently not 
only creates bad blood between Hindus and Muhammadans, but also casts an 
ugly shadow on (British) justice. 


The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 17th August 1912 :— 


a 


to invite poner attention to the ghutka question. Only a few years ago there were hardly 
any shatku 

out-of-the-way places or in Native States, but almost all meat-eating Hindus in the British 
Province used halal meat. It is from 1897 that the ghutka question has come into 
prominence, though it is for the last few months that it has entered upon a very acute phase. 
Jhatka meat shops are now being asked for in places where they were never dreamt of. 
The innovation has been followed in some places by disturbances of the peace and has 
invariably resulted in an embitterment of the relations between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
The district authorities are apparently without any authoritative guide in the matter, and 
while new jhatkw shops have been disallowed in one town, Hindus or Sikhs have been 
permitted to open them in another. Wherever the permission has been accorded, the Hindu 
press of the Province has acclaimed tha decision as another brilliant example of the 
impartiality of the British Raj; but wherever the decision has been, in favour of the Musal- 
mans, it has thrown our friends into hysterics and made them deplore the gullibility of 
the British race. It is asserted that shautk«s meat and halal meat occupy the same footing, 
that in justice to the Hindus as much facility should be afforded for the sale of the former 
as is given for the sale of the latter. Hindus are beiny called uvon not to eat halal meat: 
where the sale of jhatkst meat is forbidden. And at the same time the Local Government 
is being invoked to pronounce an authoritative decision which may serve as a guide to 
all district officials and put an end to conflicting orders. | 


* 


“That an authoritative pronouncement is urgently called for no one who is con- 


versant with contemporary politics can deny. Musalmans are as much solicitous for ites — 


Hindus. But the Musalmans feel confident that Government will not regard the party 
which c'amours most as the one necessarily in the right. At all events, it is not within 
the competence of Hindus to decide questions of Mukammadan law. The one thing that 
deserves the earnest attention of the Government is the fact that the Muslims look upon 
jhatka meat in the same way as the Hindns regard beef. Jhatka meat is as much fore, 
bidden food to Musalmans as pork. It can never bp classed with Aatal meat, which is 
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eaten by thousands of Hindus without feeling any refigious scruples. Its sale deserves 
to bé subjected to as many restrictions as is the sale of beef. The decision in _Nowshera, 
where a jhatka shop has been allowed to be opened in spite of Muslim protests, but at the 
same time the beef market has been placed in close proximity to the town, proceeds on 
the basis of meting out equal treatment to both races. Such a course is, however, likel 
to be attended by disturbances in places where the people are not so much enlightened. 
The dictates of justice and impartiality, at all events, demand uniformity of treatment as 
regards jhaika meat and beef. Hither both should be free from shackles or both should. 
be fettered. If j4atka meat shops are found in the thoroughfares of some towns, that does 
not mean that they do not offend the Musalmans. Muslims feel their existence in Lahore 
as keenly as the Hindus would those of beef shops, But while shatka shops are being 
freely opened in some towns, even the unexposed sale of hulal meat is being forbidden 
in.a town like Jagadhri, which contains a considerable population of not only Muhamma- 
dans but of meat-eating Hindus. Surely it is time that such flagrant anomalies came to 
anend. We therefore join our Hindu contemporaries in their appeal to the Punjab Govern- 
ment for an authoritative decision and hope it will be one founded on equity and reason. 
It may not give satisfaction to both parties, but it sh-uld set the question at rest and 
allay perturbed pulic feeling.” 


8. The Jndar (Lahore), of the 9th (received on the 20th) August 1912, 
dias: Seiki ail tail publishes a leader headed ‘‘ The Vedas and revela- 
| ee tion—VI.” In continuation of its previous remarks 

on the subject (vide paragraph 14 of Selections No. 23', the paper says that 
Dayanandis’ idea of revelation is undoubtedly appreciated in the world of hypo- 
crites, atheists, fools and blockheads. But no houest and truthful person can, 
after accepting this idea, believe, in the true sense of the term, in the existence 
of God. “To make matters worse, if we regard the existing Vedas as being 
the word of God, it becomes incumbent on us to bid farewell, together with 
such Vedas, even to the God (¢¢., the Vedic God) who claims to disseminate 
wickedness among mankind by imparting dangerous and mischievous teachings.” 
There are only very few verses in these scriptures which can be ascribed to God : 
the large majority not only provides for the gratification of baser passions, but 
in some cases also cuntains grossly mischievous verses. A large number of the 
Vedic mantras teach rapine and bloodshed, and the dissemination of the 
existing Vedas cannot, therefore, bring any peace to man. The Editor takes 
his stand‘on the commentary written by Swami Dayanand on the Vedas. If, 
however, this commentary is wrong, he will have to look upon the scriptures 
jn question, on the authority. of the commentaries by Mahidhara, Sayanacharya 
and others, as the books of Vam Murgie, His argument is that Swami Daya- 
nand’s refutation of the statement that the writers of the Vedas were buffoons,. 
cheats and demons, is that this assertion is based on the commentaries of Mahidhara 
and (some) other Vum Margis. The Editor is not, however, prepared to throw the 
Swami’s commentary overboard ; he believes the latter to have been a (great) 
Vedic scholar. Nevertheless, his contention is, that while Mahidhara and others 
roved the Vedas to countenance Vam M:rg, a learned man like Swami Daya- 
nand could show no such lofty teachings in those books as to prove them to be 
from God, The teachings contained in the Vedas are quite the reverse of such 
as could be attributed to the Holy God, The Swami laid the world under a 
deep debt of obligation by publishing his commentary on the Vedas, which 
put an end to the wickedness which had been wrought in the name of the 
said scriptures since ancient times. This being so, it was (/éé. is) “a highly 
dangerous sin” in him to acknowledge the religious books in question to be the 
word of God and to teach others to follow his example. I[t is inexplicable. 
that he ‘could do this violence to his conscience ; and this ugly blot will remain. 
on his name for ever. He acknowledged the Vedas to be revealed books only to 


_ vanquish Christians and Muhammadans, which was a great sin on his part. 


.9,. The Arya Musafir (Jullundur), for July (received on the 16th 
August) 1912, has a letter headed “ Muhammadan- 
ism andthe new philosophy.” The writer, Sham. 
os Lal, says that Islam is a memorial of Muhammad,, 
who disturbed the world’s peace 1,330 years ago with his powerful sword. The 
Quran, he adds, may be called an index to the Prophet's achievements ; it tells. 
us that it was coniposed'to’ solve the difficulties of the founder of Islam. It 


indeed teaches nothing about God or ‘matier, while, in not a- few places, it” 


Modern scientific disccveries and 
Islam. 
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represents the posi tion of the Deity as being highly. “ dangerous and shameful,” - 


It (undoubtedly) contains many a word in His praise, but the object (Muhammad 
had) in view was to frighten unbelievers, gain his own selfish ends and raise the 
position of the Quran. Atall events, there can be no denying the fact that 


it uses words in respect of God which cannot be applied even to a. tyrant or. 


hypocrite. It is inexplicable how people can speak of the Quran, which 
abounds in unfounded stories and many misleading tenets, as being a book from 
on high. The writer then goes on to state that Dr. Muhammad Husain, an 
Ahmadi of Luhore, recently delivered a lecture before the Anjuman-i-Hidayat-i- 
Islam, Agra, on “ The future progress of Islam.” After remarking that the 
Doctor made a number of mis-statements and use.l most disrespectful language 
about the Arya Samaj and its founder, he reports that the Doctor told Muham- 
madans to feel joyful at “the new philosophy” playing havoc with the belie‘s of 
the Samaj. The correspondent is very glad that God, who had hitherto, perhaps, 
been engaged in marring Islam with the aid of philosophy, has brought victory to 
that faith by laying the foundation of “ the new philosgphy.” Next he quotes an 
extract from the lecture, in which Dr. Muhammad Hussain endeavoured to show 
that certain recent scientific discoveries had proved that matter was neither eternal 
nor imperishable. After stating that the Doctor left it to Aryas to dectde how 
“ the new philosophy ’’ would affect their beliefs, the writer says that it cannot in 
any way damage the doctrines of the Arya Samaj. Again, if matter is perishable, 
what is to become of (the Muslim) paradise, which—although, according to the. 


late Sir Sayad Ahmad, it is worse than a chakla (prostitutes’ quarter) —Muhammad 
has used in the Qu-an as a bait for the faithful ? This paradise contains hourts,: — 


ghilmans, and streams of wine and milk, but if matter is perishable what is to, 
become of all these ? Similarly, what is to happen to the hell with which the 


Prophet has threatened non-Muhammadans in the Quran ? Asa matter of fact’ 
that book only exists in the world because of the promises it makes to man by. 


inventing these stories of hell and heaven. If these promises prove to be false, . 


the Quran also must cease to exist; andin the event ofits proving to bea. 
false book, Islam also will be set down as a false religion. 


3 ; 10. The following is from the Tribune. 
_ — ee Caen (Lahore), of the 23rd August 1912 ;— 3 


“ Lala Moti Sagar, Honorary Secretary to the next Punjab Hindu Conference, which 
will be held at Delhi auring the Dussehra holidays, writes that opportunity should be taken 
for inviting other Hindu leaders to discuss the All-India Hindu Association which was 
established at Allahabad in 1910 but which has so far produced no results. We have 
grave doubts whether there will be any response to the invitation. No definite programme 
of work was ever decided upon. Work on the lines of the Muslim League would have been 
out of the question es the Hindus have never asked for preferential treatment. What they 
have consistently demanded is a fair field and no favour and they cannot now adopt another 
course. The ie of an All-India Hindu Association met with official discouragement and’ 
most of the wealthy Hindu landowners held aloof. At present there is a marked desire 
on the part of both Hindus and Muhammadans to sink their differences and to work 
together for the common weal, That in itself is no argument against the establishmént: 


of an All-India Hindu Association which may in fact help the work of unification. Lala: 


vba ‘Sagar’s idea is an excellent one and we hope it will receive the consideration it 
eserves.” 3 


11, The following is from the Arya Patrika 
one eee | nee and (Lahore), of the 17th August 1912 ;— 


“The All-India Muslim League, which has its base of Operations in London, has 
just described a wonderful somersault in the flaming firmanent of Muslim politics, In iss 


annual report presented at its general meeting the other day it says that the course. 


of events in Tripoli and Persia—implying pressure of strong natjons on the weak—is 


doing a great deal to create solidarity of interest and sentiment amony the different: 
nationalities of [udia. Indeed, a solidarity of interest and sentiment among the different 


nationalities of India would hardly be possible but for the course of events in Tripoli and 
Persia. This beautiful threat, which is wholly gratuitious, is worthily supplemented by a 


eall for‘ fresh efforts for a Hindu-Maslim modus vivends.’ Indeed, the enthusiasm for: 
the new cause is almost surprising in its intensity, An interchange of delegates is seriously 


Proposed between the Congress and the League. 


luge 
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+ «© The report further suggests a mutual arrangement for avoiding sacrifice of kine 
nly ‘where Mubammadans are in a minority.’ In return the Hindus will Lave to stop 
heir opposition tothe Urdu language—even in Hindi speaking districts—as well as to 
allow Dabaismadinn “peaceably to enjoy the constitutional privileges accorded to them.’ 
But ‘who bas ever objected to Muslims having. adequate representation on. Councils and 
local bodies ?. What is objected to is the injustice done to Hindus and other non-Muslim 
conimnnities by the over-representation of Muslims in the Councils and local bodies. 
To ask the Hindus to hold their tongues on this particular aspect of the question is 
rather a large order on their gratitude for a small favour. Unfortunately we cannot 
ring ourselves to believe that this sudden and overwhelming affection for the Hindus 
is wholly disinterested. As long as it suited its purpose the Muslim League left no stone 
unturned to keep apart Hindus and Muhammadans. It now suits its purpose’'to make 
‘fresh efforts for a Hindu-Muslim modus vsvends.’ The basis of friendship ought surely to 
be more stable than a weather-cuck.” 


VI,—LEGISLATION. 


12. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 22nd August 1912 :— nee 


The Indian Press Act, 1910. 
. “The summary provisions of the Indian Press Act of 1910 have been adopted as 


-@ preventive measure, say the official apologists. But the idea of prevention itself has 


~ 


been more or less conjectural and is based upon a possibility rather than on an actuality. 
Section 4 (1) punishes an individual, for ‘ words, signs or visible representations which are 
likely or may have a tendency directly or indirectly, whether by reference, suggestion, 
allusion, metaphor, implication or otherwise. .... . . to bring into hatred or contempt...... 
the Governmert established by Law.......’ Can anything be more opposed to the 
elementary: principles of jurisprudence? The section says it 1s not necessary to prove that 
the Government established by law has been brought, or that it would be brought, into 
hatred or contempt. It authorises summary punishment if in the opinion of the Local 
Government the words are ‘likely’ or ‘may have a tendency’ to bring about a remote 
a For every ten authorities who may ayree that certain words ‘may have 
a tendency’ to bring about the contingency, there may be in the country twenty others 
who agree that the words may not have such a tendency. None the less is the individual 
concerned punished by being deprived of his hard earned savings and his circumstances 
may not permit him to prodyce the burden of proof thrown upon him. In the case of the 
Punjab Advocate if the publisher is unable to secure assistance, financial or professional, 
to prove his case in a .court of Jaw, the public sympathy will be entirely with him for 
the reason that he has been condemned unheard. The Government certainly stands to 
gain by leaving both the determination of the offence and punishment to a properly con- 
stituted tribunal.” 


VII.—Gryerat ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


13. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 10th August 1912, reports that 

ta the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court 
splgment' by the Chied’ Juste o¢ While delivering judgment in a certain case, in 
the Allahabad High Court. which some policemen belonging to the Roberts 
| | thana, Mirzapur, were charged with having beaten 
a villager to death, asserted that any one (in India) would willingly kill even a 
friend in order to involve the police in trouble. Mistakes, adds the paper, creep 
into judieial findings, but a Chief Justice ought not to cut the throats of the 
people by making such a dangerous and one-sided assertion. , 


oy Se eee —— (b)— Police. 


1d, The following is from the Panjabee 
MePoe + (Lahore), of the 20th August 1912 :— | 


“The question of police reforms in India comes up for frequent examination. 


“If 18 inevitable under the circumstances. Until the people are satisfied with the 


reforms introduced, they cannot rest contented with the police. It is seven years 
since the Government of India issued orders sanctioning reforms costing nearly 4 
crore and a half of rupees. Much of this money has been already allotted and reforms 
are carried out in name. But has the country been benefited? Have the police 
vagaries stopped or at any rate materially decreased? It will be remembered. from 
the tima of the appointment. of. the ‘Police Commission in 1903 and the issue of the 


résolution of the Government of India in 1908, the informed. section of, the’ public have 
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beén' sceptical’ about the effect of the réforms ‘recommended’ The rank and file of the 
rce is‘still recruited from the inefficient and illiterate classes. Large increases of pay 
iave been given to the controlling officers, but the main force actually dealing with t 
péople and engaged both in preventive and detective work, is very little affected by the 
reform. Not only the people and the press, but the judicial courts continue to make 
thé most scathing charges against the conduct’ of the polite “in cases that come up for 
open enquiry. Cases of extortion and ill-treatment have been of late tried more large’ 
and ‘the police’ offenders punished. All these show that abuses exist very largely s 
and the Government efforts to reform the force must continue with unabated zeal. : 


“Mr. D. E. Wacha, whose articles have been issued in a pamphlet form by the 
Lender Press, has done valuable public work by bringing into prominent notice some of thre 
vagaries of the police -and the faults inthe force, especially those connected with: recruit- 
ment. We have already approved of his suggestion that the pay of thé force should he 
raised above Rs. 15 and policemen should be drawn from the ranks of young men who study 
as faras the Matriculation standard but fail to secure a pass and who would be glad to 
accept from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 a month. They are men with a sense of right and wrong, 
with moral consciousness, ideas,of duty and can be trusted to do the policing with great 
efficiency.’ As education spreads in the country a larger number of men will bé available 
and in the place of the illiterate and corrupt ten-rupee policemen, if we put the twenty- 
rupee.literate and moral men drawn from thé middle and seeondary schools, we may expect 
far better results. And the increased cost would be justified by the good results. The 
matter is certainly worth consideration, In the report on the Material and Moral Progress 
of India for 1910-11 we find that the police work has by no means been very efficient, 
though improvements are visible during good seasons. The organised series of dacoities 
carried on in defiance of all authority in the Punjab at once shows the futility of police 
protection. if we only knew the number of complaints made by. the poople against police 
failings in the country; we would undetstand the nature and. volume of the delinquency. 
But as things are Government have yet to carry out some of the wholesome schemes 
of reform urged. We have frequently drawn attention to. the criticisms of police 
work made by judicial officers. It is not known whether every case is noticed by the 
Inspector-General of Police and action taken to punish the force. We suspect that this 
is not done, at any rate in all cases. Moreover in cases where policemen are actually tried 
and convicted for various offences, a general warning to the entire force by circulating the 
facts: of such ‘cases, would have ‘a deterrent effect. But we are afraid this is not done. 
The publication of a few cases in the Polece Gazetle will have little effect—unless this is done 
in a special manner by opening a page for warnings with iastructions to officers to read them 
to the majority of the illiterate members of the force. Copies of this should also be .sent 


to the press so that the people may know what steps the authorities are taking to warn the 
erring force and to reform the men. a ee 
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“The police offences are increasing too, and in many: cases it is difficult to replace 
men in offices which become vacant by resignations. In Bombay the difficulty of recruiting 
ip very great. The number of punishments rose from 3,094 to 3,181. The percentage of 
resignations increased from 4°5 to 5°1. In the Punjab, during 1910, we read that 3 officers 
and 136 men were dismissed as compared with 3 officers and 114 men in 1909. Minor 
departmental punishments were inflicted on 1,308 officers-‘and men as against 1,018 in the 
previous year. Moreover the number of judicial punishments was 69 as against 52. It is, 
of course, recorded that the increase in dismissals from the force ahd in judicial punishments 
18 largely due to closer supervision. But a continued increase cannot show a state of 
. affairs which admits of any permanent improvement iu character and morals. The whole 
question is one of carrying out radical reforms. Government and the departments must 
take. vigorous action in making an example of all known delinquents of the force, by pub- 
lishing the facts and by recruiting more capable men from whom a. more responsible work 
can be expected. The Government of India are well aware of the state of public complaints 
and of the very imperfect nature of the 1905 reforms. They ought to be convinced that 
without a radical reform of the rank and file of the force, the general character and efficiency 
of the police cannot come up to public expectations. As the crime does not show a 
tendency to decrease, except by. chance, and as the various improvements sanctioned. by 
the Government have not produced the desired effects, we hope that futher reforms wiil ‘be 


ae in the light of facts and criticisms made in the Imperial Council in February 
ast,” eae 


(d)— Education. 


15. The Millat (Lahore), of the 9th (recetved on the 14th) August 
1912, publishes an article headed “A warning.” 
Government’s recent décisidn, says the paper, re: 

Soe ae ae garding: the scope of Hindu’ and -Muhanmadan 
Universities, concerns Hindus and Muhammadans equally, but.the Hindu and 


. The proposed racial Universi« 
ties. | a : 
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‘Muslim Presses have behaved quite differently in: the matter. The decision 


has. quite upset some Muslim newspapers, which do not realise the real aim of a 


University. A certain Muslim paper but recently started in Amritsar (the 
Muin), whose Editor has always been under suspicion, has, says the Willat, 


ublished within black borders an article on the proposed Aligarh University, 
ay God indeed protect the press which has among its members one whose 
Editor is as foolish and as ignorant as the Editor of this paper! The Hindu 
Press is more clever; Hindu papers do not write a single word about their 


own University ; they devote column ypon column to the Muslim University 


and reprint with their own pungent remarks the vigorous articles of Muslim 
papers on the subject. They are even going to the length of privately inciting 
certain foolish Muhammadan papers to write about the question. What can be 
the worth of a journalist who, at the instigation of his youthful Hindu confréreg, 


is unnecessarily writing unjustifiable remarks against Government ? Asa matter 


of fact those impulsive and only nominally-Muhammadan papers which the 
Hindus are lauding to the skies—jn order to gain their own ends and prejudice 
Government against Muhammadang—are not true Muhammadan ‘papers, seeing 
that their conduct is opposed to the laws of Islam. Continuing, the paper 
describes how Hindu journalists are paying money to Muslim newspapers, and 


how Dina Nath recently offered Rs, 1,000 to the Zamindar and Rs. 500 to the 


proprietor, Rifah-s-’Am Steam Pregs, Lahore, in part payment of the securities 
demanded from them, although he did not pay a single pie to the Jhang Sial 
or the Musafir (Agra, United Provinces), when these papers also were called 
upon to furnish securities. Muhammadans, however, cannot see through these 
tricks, and are ignorant that their community is going to be disgraced by two 
or three selfish and unworthy members. It isa pity that the Muhammadan 
community does not see that it is being deceived, and that unmitigated debauchees 
and selfish schemers are trying to hold its destinies in their own hands. 


The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the 12th August 1912, publishes an 
article headed “The Aligarh Muslim University.” Instead of being grate- 
ful (to Gcvernment) for granting them permission to establish a Muslim 
University at Aligarh, says the paper, Muhammadans are giving expression 
to their feelings.of disappointment and indignation and are accusing Government 
of faithlessness and dishonesty. Government, it observes ironically, is indeed 
dishonest ; and what benefit can Muhammadans expect from it, seeing that it - 
professes Christianity and not Islam ? Can its dishonesty go further, ‘seeing 
that it gave no help to Turks during the Turko-Italian war, took no steps 
to prevent Italians committing brigandage (in Tripoli), and paid no heed to the 
feelings of 7 crores of Indian Muhammadans in the matter? The paper then 
goes on to say that, if such be the views of men like Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk, 
the Right Hon’ble Saiyid Amir Ali and of the Aligarh Institute Gazette, it 
is idle to expect that the Observer and the Zamindar will take a sens- 
ible view of the subject. After giving an extract from the Nawab’s letter 
published in the Aligarh Institute Gazette protesting against the Government's 
order limiting the scope of the Muslim University, the paper says that nothing 
can be more bitter than the attack which the Nawab has made on the motives 
of Government in his communication—the Nawab has beaten Government with 
a shoe wrapped in a shawl, If, as the Nawab says, Muhammadans give up the 
idea of establishing a University, it is the Aligarh Muhammadans, and not 
Government, who will be to blame. The paper then expresses a hope that 
the Hindu leaders will not go so far as to give expression to their feelings of 
“indignation and disaffection” at the decision of Government, regarding their 
University, but will take the present opportunity to thank Government for 
accepting the principle of a national University. They should bear in mind 
that, if, taking advantage of the concessions of Government, they manage the 
affairs of the Benares University with such ability and foresight as to make it 
& success and productive of excellent results, the scope of the University will 
no doubt gradually be so far extended, as to allow the affiliation of Schools 
and Colleges of the United Provinces and afterwards perhaps throughout the 
entire country. In conclusion the paper remarks that it is through the efforts 
of Government, at whose conduct in limiting the scope of the Aligarh University 
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Muhammadans are “ indignant and disaffected,” that the Aligarh College is 
now in existence. Is it not sufficient for the Aligarh party to realise that the 
Government is honest ? 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 15th August 1912, publishes an 
article headed “The Muslim University.” Adverting to the meeting of the 
Constitution Committee of the University, held at Lucknow on the 11th instant, 
the paper says that the proceedings show that this time the members of the 
Committee have paid the fullest regard to the feelings and demands of their 
community, and have refused to bow their heads to Government's “ settled facts.” 
Commenting on the Secretary of State’s decision that the University is to have 
a limited jurisdiction and that it should be called not the Muslim, but the. 
Aligarh University, it remarks that, as a local institution, the M. A.-O. College 
has proved of much service to Muhammadans, and its replacement by the Univer- 


sity of Aligarh only means that they will lose the benefit which it has been con- | 


ferring on them as a College. It is difficult to say what poison there is in the 
word “ Muslim,” that Government does not like to see it prefixed to “ University.” 
Muhammadans want a University whose name will reveal “ Nationality” and 
whose courses of study will revive their religious traditions. If the Government 
can give them a National University, it should do so; otherwise they will use 


the Universities which already exist in the country. The leaders of the Muslim . 


community have decided to submit a final petition to the Government of India 
on the subject. If it is granted, well and good ; otherwise, it should be concluded 
that Muhammadans cannot be given a National University. The Secretary of 
State has also decided that the Viceroy should not be Chancellor of the Muslim 
University, but that all the powers proposed for the Chancellor in the constitu- 
tion should be exercised by the Governor-General in Council. This means that 
Muhammadans will have the right to elect a so-called Chancellor, but that he will 
not exercise his power while “his life will bein the hand of the Governor: 
General in Council.” That is to say, the Muslim University will always be under 
the influence of Government. It is indeed difficult to see what military and 


political considerations require that the powers of Chancellor should be vested | 


in the Governor-General in Council. 


The Observer (Lahore), of the 17th August 1912, publishes the 
following letter from Ahad Shah of Ludhiana :— ) 


“When the scheme for the establishment of a Muslim University was projected and 
His Highness the Aga Khan paid a visit to Lahore with a view to collect subscriptions, some 
men saw at once that the object aimed at was impossible of realisation. A few of them 
went so far as to hint that there was no need of such a University and that the congregation 
of Muhammadans and the enthusiasm manifested by them on the occasion of Sir Aga 
Khan’s visit to Lahore were ill-advised. The voice of these well-wishers of the communit 
was, however, drowned in the chorus of welcome that greeted the proposal. But though the 
Indian Muhammadans, reposing implicit reliance on their leaders, have collected nearly 33 
lakhs for the proposed University, the predictions of those who foresaw the failure of the 
scheme have been amply fulfilled. 


“ The decision of Government to limit the scope of the proposed Muslim and Hindu 
Universities will no doubt cause disappointment to both communities, but a dispassionate 
consideration of the matter will show that the decision has been dictated by prudential 
consideration, for the first thing which a foreign Government has, naturally and with perfect. 
justification, to consider is its own stability. How can the British Government remain blind 
to the treatment meted out to it by educated people? Can Government ignore the 
intemperate spirit still exhibited in Bengal and the dacoities committed for the most part by 
educated people, which are dignified with the title of political dacoities? Can Government 
lose sight of the trouble in store for it in the case of a general diffusion of education in 


India, which will make them averse to following their ancestral erp cage: and plunge 


them into poverty and discontent ? Can Government forget the fact that only two lakhs 
of people, inhabitants of an island 6,000 miles away, are governing a population of three 


hundred and twenty millions, who have with their rulers neither community of religion nor © 


community of race? Under these circumstances and in view of the fact that half the 
administration of the country ia carried on through the Universities, it is impossible for 


to become absolutely independent in the matter of denominational Universities... 


Government to withdraw its control from education and allow Hindus and Muhammadans. 
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“Granting that the people of this country (both Hindus and Muslims) are 
sincerely. loyal to the British Raj, a prudent’ Government -will not,. in. view, of .the. 
above considerations, relax its precautions. Any one, therefore, who is not afraid of 
looking facts in the face, who sees both sides of a question and is guided by justice, will not 
resent the decision of the Government. He will realise that the decision has been dictated 
by: prudence and that a foreign Government is perfectly justified in, and stands in urgent 
need of, such precaution. ea ee 

“ Moreover, the present condition of Indian Muhammadans makes it obligatory on 
Government to observe these precautions. As long as Sir Syed lived, the Aligarh College 
was popular with the Muslims and was also regarded as absolutely safe and trustworthy 
by Government. His successors, however, though they won the esteem and confidence of 
their own community, have exceeded the limits of prudence within which Sir Syed used to 
confine himself. It is an acknowledged fact that Government never found a siogle epeech. 
or writing of Sir Syed as open to objection. The speech delivered at Lucknow by the late 
Nawab Mohbsin-ul-Mulk, however, and the reception given to it by Sir now (Lord) Anthony 
Macdonnel are a matter of history, while some of the articles written in these days by. 
‘Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk have been regarded as ill advised even by Muhammadans. And to 
crown it all, the students of the Aligarh College are now collecting subscriptions in aid of 
their Muslim brethren in Tripoli. No Musalman can criticise adversely the policy pursued 
by: the last two Secretaries of the M. A.-O. College Trustees or the practical sympathy 
exhibited by the scholars of the college with their afflicted brethren outside India. The 
present writer, for one, regards these things as praiseworthy from the Islamic stand- 
point. But prudence demands that as long as 9 gentleman holds the office of Secretary 
to the M. A.-O. College Trustees, or a young man is a student at the Institution, they should 
both abstain from airing these sentiments. Both these classes of people should confine 
themselves to the affairs of the College and to their studies only. | 


fe “The decision of Government in regard to the University will cause disappointment 
to the Indian Mubammadans. The wiiter shares this sorrow as amember of the commu. 
nity. It would, bowever, be well to exercise more caution in future.” 


The Observer (Lahore), of the 21st August 1912, has the follow- 
ing :— : : 


_ .“ Tt is daily becoming increasingly manifest that the Muslim feeling about the pro- 
| cay Uuiversity is both deep and unanimous, that the Musalmans will not accept a purely 
Jocal University, and that there are strong and cogent reasons for this attitude of the 
community. Muhammadan newspapers of all shades of opinion have written on the question’ 
with rare unanimity and all sections of the community are agreed in refusing to treat 
Lord Crewe's decision as final. The proceedings of the recent meeting of the Constitution 
Committee have made this point absolutely clear; while the reply of the Committee to 
Sir Harcourt Butler’s letter to the Hon’ble the Raja of Mahmudabad reflects the Muslim 
attitude with striking accuracy. After this, and. especially on a careful perusal. not only 
of the resolutions adopted at the meeting but also the speeches made thereat, there cannot 
be the slightest room for doubting the grave disappointment. of the Musalmans and the 
firmness of their resolve in the matter. We may repeat that the reasons given in Sir 

Harcourt Butler's letter as having influenced the decision of the Secretary of State are 
not all convincing and we make bold to say that Sir Harcourt has completely failed in 
making out acase for the Government. We read the document in vain for a reply to the 
Muslim contention that if the Aligarh University is to be a local University only, it 
will not bring them any advantage corresponding to the heavy sacrifice of money 
and energy which its establishment on this restricted scale will entail. That appears to us 
to be the crux of the situation; and so long as the Government of India, or for the matter of 
that the Secretary of State, cannot show thatthe University which they want to give the 
Musalmans will not be a costly luxury, merely a shadow without the substance, so long will 
they be unable to reconcile the Muhammadan community to the idea of a local University. 
Indeed, that sentiment has been deeply perturbed and the orders of Government have created 
profound disappointment. We are glad the members of the Committee have risen to the 
ogcasion and have performed their duty right well by a frank interpretation of the wishes of 
their people. There is absolutely no charm in the word University and if we cannot be per- 
mitted to establish a real and living University, we shall not start any at all. In that event- 
uality we shall either abandon the idea of the University altogether and launch some other 
comprehensive and ambitious scheme of scholarships and provineial colleges for our benefit. 
Or, as was.auggested by more than one speaker, we may hope to seriously think over the 
means of establishing a University independently of State aid. In any case, the question is 
a mast momentous one, Muhammadan feeling is keen; and the Constitution Committee has 
shown wisdom.as: well as firmness in making a bold stand for the wishes of the community. 
We agree fully: with an esteemed correspondent who, in speaking of the proceedings of the’ 
meating, says that ‘the thing is historical’ and, uouseal though the firmaess displayed be,’ 
We re ponitive, it was no more than what was demanded by the exigencies of the moment. 
and the necessity of the situation. : ibrak Aue ui 
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“ *@We publish in other column the full text of the reply of the Constitution 
Committee of the Muslim University to Sir Harcourt Butler. It is on the lines of the 
resolutions passed by the Committee on the first day and as such cannot fail to command 
the approval of the [Indian Muhammadans, We need hardly state that the reply reflects 
the views of an overwhelming majority of subscribers to the University Fund, who wil] have 
no University of their own rather than an emasculated institution more under Govern-. 


ment control aud more expensive than the existing Uuiversities established by 


Government. 


‘sg * e * a oO * 


“The next day’s meeting was, at the suggestion of Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, . 
treated as not open to the public. We are very sorry for thig decision as well as for the. 
mover of the resolution. As a consequence of this, the proceedings of the meeting have not | 
become public, except the portion that has been communicated tothe Press, It has, | 
however, transpired that a resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shafi thank-_ 
ing the Government for its offer of a grant in the event of Musalmans acquiescing in its. 
proposals was negatived by a majority as inopportune and premature.” 


“A serious doubt arises as to why the Moslems started their University scheme. 
. Was it for sound learning or for anything else? The denial by the Government of India of 
certain powers to the University has raised so much angry protest that it is very doubtful: 
if the Muhammadans have a truly educational aspiration. The educational status of 
Muhammadans is very small. They occupy but the lowest rung of the ladder of learning. 
It is more becoming that they are guided by Government than that they seek a will of 
7a." Their fiery spirit rather than their profuund wisdom betrays them in this hour 
O , | 


“A people who were long used to have a gentle pat on the back cannot take a denial. 
with good grace. After treating them with special favours and separatist benefits, Govern- 
ment have for the first time run counter to the dearest wishes of Moslem’s hearts in regard 
to the Aligarh University. It is not a matter of right and wrong. Moslems, like kings, 
could do no wrong and their decisions’ have been always right. For the first time they: 
have been told they are wrong and it is a mighty question how that has to be accepted. 
It is. a cruel situation both to the paternal Government and the dear little pet children. 


Every Moslem mind is burning with righteous indignation and the barometer of loyalty— 
what degree does it mark now ? | 


“I hope that better counsel will prevail and both Hindus and Muhammadans will. 
accept the decision of the Government of India. It may not be very liberal, but we must 
not ask Government too much ata time. It is far better to be guided by the Government 
of India than to stand apart and ask for privileges which cannot be granted now. What 
were Hindus and Muhammadans fifty years back? But for the Government efforts to 
educate the people in spite of religious differences, the Muhammadans would not have learnt 
that they wanted a University. Consistently with our sentiments of gratitude to Govern- 
ment, we must not force their hands. I am glad the Hindus show they appreciate Govern- 
ment help and do not betray an unbending spirit.” 


The following is from the Punjabee (Lahore), of the 22nd August 
1912 :— | : 


“ Referring to the offer of a liberal annual grant by the Government of India to the 
proposed Aligarh University, the Comrade of Calcutta remarks :— | 3 


The camel tliat is sold for five rupees has to be purchased along with the cat tied to its neck that. is 
price at five hundred. This was a fable some time ago; but our Government is converting fables of yesterday 
into the facts of to-day .... There areother ways of displaying a‘ deep interest in the movement’ and 
the liberal ‘annual grant’ could well have waited till the Musalmans had framei a constitution satisfactory 
to the Government of India and the Secretary of State. The Government credit is not yet so low that for 
every bargain the coin must be jingled in the pockets, : is . = rm 


“Is this comment fair, considering all that the Government have done to the 
Muhammadans and all the benefits that they have received? Is it consistent with the 
tespect and position due to. Government which is spending. millions on education? -Cax 


the Muhammadans do without Government help and. undertake the education. of. all - 


their community unaided by Government in any manner? It is amazing that a community 
whose educational advancement is so backward should be described as flinging a grant 
back in the face of the Government in a contemptuous manner. We do not envy the 


- 


The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 17th August. 
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Government in their present position with regard to Maslim attitude. But every. effect 


has a cause and every cause will have its effect. We trust that wiser councils will yet prevail 
and induce the Muhammadans to modify their attitude and powers as compared with the 


‘Government. 


“From the proceedings of the Muslim University Constitution Committee recently 
held, we see that there is a firm and unanimous opinion to reject the Government 
conditions and go without the University. But they have not quite decided that. They 
leave the burden to the Foundation Committee, indicating, however, that their decision 
‘will be the same. Mr. Muhammad Shafi observed that public opinion was so unanimous 
that even young men threaten to sue the promoters if a local University were accepted. 
Mr. Hag said, ‘he was not sorry for the Secretary of State’s decision. He (Secretary of 
State) was creating solslarity and self-respect among them. At this juncture, courage, 
not cowardice was required.’ Captain Tiwana said, when he toured even in small towns 
and villages to collect funds, the vsllagers understood that even thetr local schools would be 
linked with the Muslim University. It is doubtful who created these extraordinary hopes 
even in the minds of villagers. It probably shows the inner workings of the Muslim mind 
and they wanted.to establish a kiud of Muslim educational department of their own wholly 
independent of Government control. We are sure no such false hopes were created - in 
the Hindu minds and no Hindu leader ever put such ideas in the Hindus. Of course, 
powers of affiliation of mofussil colleges were expected iu the fullness of time, but no such 
condition was attached. The Muslim demands are preposterous in the extreme and their 
attitude is a surprise to all. They seem to expect the Government would withdraw their 
restrictions to propitiate the angry leaders of the community. We only wish the Hindus 
will understand the situaticn and will treat the Government of [ndia’s conditions more 
rationally.” : 


16. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 17th August 1912, complains that 
i Major O’Meara (the Principal), and Doctors Modi 
Alleged oppression of Muham: and De have been getting more emboldened from 
Sheol aitudents of the Medical day to day. Muslim students are being turned 
Cr ee out of the Boarding House on the mere sus- 
picion of having made a public exposure of the said Doctors’ spirit . of 
(religious) bigotry. Major O’Meara, “the despotic ruler of the Medical 
School, Agra,” has absolutely no proof to show that these students ever wrote 
any letter to the (Islamic) press. To make matters worse, pressure ia 
being bronght to bear on Muhammadan students, to make them confess to 
having supplied information to the papers. Besides, when “we” have been 
openly. saying that “ our” writings have been based on an article from the pen 
of Maulvi Shamsul Hasan, a Vakil at Agra, the conduct of Doctor Modi and 
others in persisting in blaming Muslim students constitutes a piece of gross 
injustice and oppression. ‘“ We” used to complain only of the boycott of Islamic 
oo ; it never entered “our” mind that a Government School could openly 
yycott even Muhammadan students. But it now turns out that “ clever 
people " (the reference is to Hindus) can have things their own way everywhere. 
The authorities of the School have deeply hurt the feelings of Musalmans by 
boycotting Islamic papers and expelling Muhammadan students from the 
Boarding House. ‘“ We’ praise the patience displayed by the Muhammadans of 
Agra in the matter ; they have not as yet exhibited any unusual excitement over 
the affair. Facts, however, go to show that the authorities have made up their 
minds to (do) their utmost in attacking the religion of Musalmans, boycotting 
their papers, and expelling their sons from the Boarding House, The indifference 
af the United Pravinces Government in the matter has been causing feelings of 
discontent, disappointment and indignation among the Prophet’s followers, Can. 
(that) Government suffer the rights of Muhammadans to be trampled under 
foot in broad daylight and no thought to be paid to the making of amends ? . 


. (h) — Miscellaneous. 
17. The Akhbar-i-’-Am (Lahore), of the 13th August 1912, publishes 

The’ Khan of Hoti's case an article headed “The Khan of Hoti in Parlia- 
Paar ment.” Referring to the recent remarks in Parlia- 
ment on the Khan’s case, the paper observes that, although the Secretary: 
of State has “ preserved the prestige of the administration,” as it behoved 
him to do; still the event may be relied upon to serve as a warning 
for the future. It also heartily congratulates the Chief Commissioner, 


t 
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Parliament. 


iniiihieiiiss i wins Wicsiimas 18. The following is from the Panjabee 
u 18 3 . fae ; 
by the Punjab Advocate Mianwal, (Lahore), of the 20th August 1912:— — : 


“ We believe it is permissible to examine some feature of the service of this notica 
and the language employed therein to justify the action taken under section 9 (1) of Act I of 
1910. In March 1911 the Hon'ble Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu intended to ‘bring forward 
an amendment of the existing Press Act upon the lines which had more or less ‘been adopted’ 
throughout India by the Government themselves. His object was to embody in the: statute 
the practice of the several Local Governments in order to make the existing provisions less 
obnoxious than they were. Out of deference to those whose advice and opinion were entitled 
to the greatest weight he asked His Excellency the President’s permission to withdraw the 
Bill. That explanation in the Council from the champion of the legitimate rights of the 
Press had raised the hopes that the Government of India themselves had intended to modify 
the rigorous provisions of the Act. But from the manner in which action has been taken 
in the first case of forfeiture of security under section 9 (1) of the Act it seems to 
us that the agitation against the Act should be continued with unabated zeal. It 
is most unfortunate that the first case to justify the provisions of section 9 should 
have been that of Mianwali district in the. westernmost part of the Punjab. The 
offending communications cited have reference not to the Government of the Punjab 
but to the Government of the North-West Frontier Province. Whether or not this 
is the sort of justification which the Government of India pleads for the retention 
of the provision for summary executive action we are certainly unable to say. But 
of one thing we are certain. The order in the present case does not show that the 
Government is quite convinced of the correctness of its interpretation of the offending 
communications. The notice says ‘in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab the said letters or communications are of the nature described in section 4, sub- 
section (1) (c)... ., that is to say, they are likely or may havea tendency directly or 
indirectly to bring into hatred or contempt the Government established by Law in British 
India... .. That is to say, the Government is no more certain of the actual effect in the 
concrete case under notice than the legislature which had hypothetical cases in view in 
. providing for summary executive action. I[f the Government in its executive capacity is 
unable to say with certainty that certain communications are calculated to bring the 
Government into hatred or contempt it is far better to leave the responsibility of determin- 
ing the nature of communications to the judicial authorities. When the Government can 
only say that a certain communication ‘may have’ a tendency to bring into hatred, etc, 
it is obviously unjust to empower the Government to declare that the paper publishing the 
communication must be punished summarily by an executive order. If the action of 
the Punjab Government in this matter proves anything it proves the great necessity of 
repealing the summary provisions of the Act and subjecting the examination of the 
hm and demerits of offending articles to a Special Bench of the High Court or Chief 

ourt.” 


19. Writing under the heading “ Account of the fund in aid of the 

_. .  Tripolitan sufferers,’ the Editor of the Zamindar 

IP Se against the Zamindar's (T ahore), of the 11th August 1912, states that a 
sum of Rs. 48,566-14-11 has so far been subscribed 

towards the fund opened by him for the benefit of the said sufferers. Of this, 
Rs. 47,888-1-5 has already been acknowledged in the paper, while Rs. 46,601-13-6 
has been remitted to the Turkish Prime Minister and the Right Hon’ble Sayad 
Amir Ali. The balance, Rs. 1,965-1-5 is with the E:litor, woo can also produce 
receipts for the remittances made by him. He has been accused of having 
pocketed the interest paid to him for the collections, a part of which also is said 
to have been misappropriated by him. In refutation of the first charge, he 
publishes:a translation of two letters from the Bank of Bengal and the Orient 
Bank (of India}, Lahore. These communications are to the effect that no interest 


was paid to him by these banks ; and, he asserts, he deals with no other banking © 


institution. He understands that some persons have been giving out that he 
has made more collections than have been referred to in the Zamindar. He con- 
siders it sufficient to ask in reply that the receipts may be shown to him. It is 
possible that some amounts may not have been entered in the accounts, which 
have been compiled by himself and in which there may possibly be mistakes. 
Those gentlemen, therefore, whose contributions have not been shown in the 
accounts, should produce his receipts and have the mistakes rectified. 


Frontier Province,’ on the vindication of his character, ‘saying that his: recerit . 
stay at Simla has proved useful for him. No sooner had Sir George Roos-Keppel. 
left (Simla) for Nathiagali than there was a white-washing (of his name) ia,. 
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Commenting on the above the Watan (Lahore), of the 13th August T9Tg, 
states that, when the Millaé first preferred the above charges against the Zamin-« 
dar’s Editor, he asserted in reply that. he would pay Rs,- 1,000 for every pie 
proved to have been pocketed by him. On the one hand, however, this was like 

rotesting too much ; while, on the other, he (at about the same time) put a 

written confession into the hands of thousands, to the effect that he was a bank- 
rupt, having spent the Res. 2,000 he had, and that he wanted them to find 
Rs. 10,000 to enable him to carry on his business.” Again, he now says that 
if donations from any persons have not been entered in the accounts he may 
be shown his receipts to enable him to rectify the mistakes. Does he want 
the receipts to make away with them and has no one already shown him any 
receipts ? If receipts have been shown, what did he do ? 


bins C. STEAD, 


Assistant fo the Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Depariment, Punjab. 


The 24th August 1912. 
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~k—Porrrics, 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 23rd August 1912, publishes an 
article headed ‘The plight of Indians in South 
_ Africa,” enumerating some of the more serious 
grievances of the Indian in the Transvaal. After asking whether there can be 
any greater Infmifiation for them than what they have to suffer in the ¢2-Boer 
tepublic, it remarks that they are so treated merely because they have black 
skins and do not profess Christianity. Moreover, not content with the disgrace’ 
and degradation to which Indfan Muhammradans are already subjected in the 
Transvaal, the highest local tribunal_ has now ruled that polygamy is illegal 
there—a ruling which constitutes an ugty blot on British justice. Nor is this’ 
all; another eourt has gone a step further and laid down that a man, who has 
only oe wife bat has married according to the Muhammadan Law, camnot bring 
her into the Transvaal ; such a marriage being, according to the court, not: 
lawful. This assertion is am open insult to Islam, and can be tolerated by no 
self-respecting Musalman. This tyrannical, nay, savage order will have the 
effect of ruining Mehammadan tomes, the responsibility for which will lie with 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Crewe, who do not interfere with such doings. ” 


¥. The Paisa — ( ogee the 23rd August 1912, has « - 
eaded ‘“‘ The late General Booth,” praising fis 

rn Se spirit of perseverance, and the efforts of his Salvation 
Army to raise the fallen and lead aright the misguided. Referring to the 
Punjab Government’s proposal to convert juvenile prisoners into good citizens, 
the paper asks why, since Hindus and Muhammadans will not undertake the: 
task, it should not be taken in hand by the Salvation Army. | 


{ndians in South Africa. 


8. The following is from the Tribune: 
or (Lahore), of the 30th August 1912 :— 3 


“In view of the tremendous and almost incredible change that has occurred in 
China there would have been nothing strange if affairs relating to that country. outside; 
the country itself had been neglected, but the vigorous young Republic is displaying 
astonishing enetgy in all ditections. The protracted state of anarchy in Fibet, the 
incessant fighting between the Chinese soldiers and the Tibetans justified the belief that: 
the new Chinese Government had determined to wash its hands of Fibet. That this is. 
not so is quite ctear from the Peace Mission which the Peking Government has sent to., 
Tibet and which has passed through Calcutta to Kalimpong and Lhassa. The Mission as 
ahnounced by telegram consists of a Chinese official and twelve Lamas, six of whom are 
from Mongolia. The Lammas are devoted to the new regime in China and they will explain: 
the present political situation in China to the Dalai Lanta as well as the policy of the Chinese 
Government in Tibet. At the same time Chinese troops are marching through Tibet te 
impress the Dalat Lama and the people with the great inyprovement in the military o#ga- 
nisation of China since ¢hke overthrow.ef the Empire. The Dalai Lama will be acknow- . 
ledged as the spiritual leader of the Badiists in Tibet but will have no tenrporal authority, . 
The infleence of Dorjieff on the Dalai Lama is recognised in China and the Mission will try 
to counteract it. The attempts of Russia to discredit the Chinese Republican Goverament 
both in Mongolia and Tibet will be explained tothe Dalai Lama. We anticipate the | 
difficulty will be in persuading the Dalai Lama to be content with the spiritual leadership 
of the Buddhhists. He is the only Dalai Lama who has lived to be a grown up man and | 
he exercised unbounded authority, both spiritual and temporal. So long as he is at Lhassa 
the Chinese Government will be well advised in associating him with the actual administra- 
on of Zines and in persuading him to exercise his influence to make the Tibetans friendly . 

6 Uhinese,” | 


(b)— Home. 


4. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 23rd August 1912, has a note 
rere leaded ‘“*Can Mr. Amir Ali be president of the . 
of the All-Todia Muslin Deen? Muslim League?” ‘he All-India Muslim League 
resolved at a recent meeting that Mr. Amir Ali. 

should preside at its next annual session, to be held at Lucknow on the 30th 
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and 31st December. ‘The question, however, says the paper,:is whether the 
Right Hon’ble Mr. Amir Alican doso. He is a Judge of the highest judicial 
tribunal of the Empire, and the League is a powerful political association. 
Can a Judge preside at a political meeting, and that also at one held by a society 
which frequently discusses politics intended to injure the feelings of Hindus and 
other sections of Indians ? 


5. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 17th August 1912, publishes a note, 
headed “ The Public Service Commission from an 
inter-communal point of view,” to the effect that 
the personnel of the Commission has been viewed with feelings of diesappoint- 
ment throughout the length and breadth of the country. Referring to the 
objections raised by Hindus, Muhammadans, and Anglo-Indians to it, the paper 
asks where, if noted Hindus like Messrs. Gokhale and’ Chaubal cannot (ade- 
quately) represent their co-religionists, are keener supporters of the Hindu 
community to come from? Again;‘the National Congress and its branches 
are demanding that two Congressmen. should be appointed to the Commis- 
sion to represent the views of the. followers of Hinduism. The demand can- 
not, however, be approved by the whole of India, seeing that the Congress 
does not represent the entire country, while Hindus are already adequately 
represented on the Commission, But the same cannot be said of Muhammadans, 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim is no doubt a Musalman, but his views do not 
coincide with those of the general Muslim public. As to those European Com- 
missioners who are hostile to Hindus, they need not necessarily be favourably 
disposed towards the Prophet's followers, Similarly thoge [Indians on the Come 
mission (Messrs. Gokhale and Chaubal), who champion Indian interests and claim 
to belong to no particular party, can on no account side with Muhammadans. 
Are not, therefore, the latter justified in demanding that the Commission 
should have on it some such Muhammadans as may be said to be true representar 
tives of their community. The inadequacy of Muslim representation should 
be evident. from the fact, that, wile the small Eurasian community has 
one representative, 7 crores of Musalmans have also: only one representative. 


. | The following is from the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 24th August 
1912 :-— | , 


“The Public Services Commission. 


“Sir Thomas Munro—whose conscience néver cepegd to sting him for the miseries 
he perhaps unconsciously brought upon the prosperous peasantry of Madras by the intro-. 
duction of his Riotwari system of land revenne in that Presidency—thus gavea bit of hig 
mind on the subject of wider employment of Indians in the Public Service :— 


“With what grace can we talk of our paternal Government. if we exclude them 
from every important office and say, as we did till very lately, that in a country. con- 
taining fifteen millions of inhabitants no man but a European shall be entrusted with aq 
nfuch authority. as to order the punishment of a single stroke: of rattan? Such an: 
interdiction is to pass a sentence of degradation on @ whole people, for which no benefit can 
ever compensate. There is no instance inthe world.of so, hymiliatang a sentence haying. 
eyer been passed upon any nation. | 


“ Strangely enough, the chief responsibility: for this. sentence: of degradation passed 
upon a whole people lies upon the shoulders of the ‘ benevolent:’ Marquess Cornwallis. 
The policy which he iuaugurated. has frequently been sought to be justified by his 
apologists gn grounds not one of which can stand. the test of facts. The Marquess of 
Wellesley, a worthy friend of Cornwallis, however, delivered himself on the subjeet with a. 


' 9 


frankness which is quite refreshing. ‘The duty and policy of the British Government ia- 


India, he said; ‘require. that the system of g.nfiding the tmmediate exereise of. every. 
branch and department of the Government to Europeans educated in its own. service, and. 
subject to its own direct control, should be diffused ag widely as possible, as well with a 
yiew to the stability of our own interests as.to the happiness and welfare of our own 
subjects.’ It is an interesting and instructive fact that the Moslem rulers of India were far 
more liberal in this respect. The administration of justice, says Orme, was almost univer- 
sally entrusted to the Hindus, the office of Dewan. ‘being: generally. conferred upan one of 
that people. It is recorded by the historian, Mr. James Mill, that under Moslem rule the 
whole detail of administration, with a few.exceptions, ‘remained invariably in the hands of 
the native magistrates and, officer. There is no historical evidence thatthe policy of trust- 
ing the children of the soil with all high appointments in the State went against the 


F18!" 


happinessand welfare of the Moghul Emperors’ ‘own subjects.’ Indeed, there have been * 
British administrators and statesmen. who have refused to recognise the validity of the con- 
tention that the policy inaugurated by. Lord Cornwallis and followed by his successors is 
calculated to contribute to the happiness and welfare of the Indian people. ‘ Let Britain’ 
be subjected by a foreign power to-morrow.’ says Sir Thomas Munro; ‘let the people be 
excluded from all share in the Government, from public honours, from every office of high 
emolument, and let them in every situation be considered as unworthy of trust, and all 
their knowledge and all ‘their literature, sacred and profane, would not save them from 
becoming, in another generation or two, a low-minded;: deceitful and dishonest race.’ So 
itis freely admitted by English administrators of the reputation of Sir Thomas Munro 


that the policy inaugurated by early British rulers canuot contribute to the happiness and 
welfare of the people. 


“It is not exaetly the inefficiency of the native agency which prompted this policy 
of exclusion. ‘We do not want generals, statesmen and legislators,’ said Mr. William 
Thackeray, one of Lord Beutinek’s Councillors, in his Report to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs appointed in 1812; ‘ we want industrious hasbandmen. If we wanted rank, 
restless and ambitious spirits, there are enough of them in Malabar to supply the whole | 
peninsula. We must avoid the ereation of more.’ We refuse to believe that this honorable 
sentiment represents to any appreciable extent the keyridte of British rule in India. The 
history and traditions of England furnish hardly any grodnd or justification for the entertain- 
ment of any such belief. But there has always been, at any rate,an unfortunate tendency 
towards providing Britis! office-seekers at any cost, even by depriving the children of the 
soil of their just and‘natural rights. ‘It is surprising, said Sir Charles (afterwards Lord). - 
Metealfe, ‘how little Europeans have been employed in the lower offices of the State. The 
use of natives in the exercise of considerable functions in the judicial department is great 
and increasing; but they must remain subordinate and moderately paid’ . . . European | 
agency must oceupy all important positions.’ The Indians were not excluded from these 
important positions for incompeteney. In 1802 Lord Wellesley circulated a series of 
jnterrogatories among his officers as to the efficiency of the native agency. The answers to 
these must have surprised His Lordship. Sir John Strachey, Judge and Magistrate, thought . 
that an intelligent Indian was for obvious reasons, better qualified to preside at a trial. than — 
a European. He wished that the situations they were favoured with were more respectable 
‘in a pecuniary point of view’ and that they were entrusted with more power and 
responsibility. One of the stock arguments against the wider employment of Indians to 
positions of trust-and responsibility is that the Indians themselves have more’ reliance on 
the uprightness of European officers than of those appointed from their own people. “A 
fitting answer to this argument was given by one Mr. T. H. Ernst in reply to Lord 
Welles!ey’s interrogatories. ‘This distinction, -he said, ‘is chiefly to be ascribed, I think, to 
the unequal footing oa which the natives are placed in all official situation compared with 
Europeans.’ ‘ Rverything combines, said Mr. E. Strachey, ‘to make the European honest 
and independent, and the native the contrary. Reverse their circumstances, and [ have no 
doubt their conduct would be reversed.’ It is difficult to understand the motives which 
prompted the interrogatories ; for the answers—revealing as they did things beyond the 
dreams of Horatio—had absolutely no effort on the policy of exclusion. It was not until — 
1830 that there was a slight change for the better, and men who were not particularly | 
enamoured of Indians pleadei for their more extensive employment in order at least to 
‘secure their attachment.’ There have been public Service Commissions between then and 
now, and Indians have been allowed to be made Commissioners of Divisions and officsating 
Chief Judges of. High Courts. But that things are still not as they should be_ is shown by 
the appointment of the present Commission. Constituted as it is, the’ present Commission, - 
however, gives hardly any cause for jubilation. Tiis is unfortunate. Why not do it now 


as it will have to be done sooner or later? The time has come. There is now no permgnent 
room for Pickwickian caution.” 


li iiasiahiak 6. The following is from the Arya. Patrikg. 
"NES oul Cho Privy Connell (Lahore), of the 24th August 1912 ong 


$ Complaint is rife that proper atteution is not paid by their Lordships of the Privy 
Council ta cases from India. While cases from the Colonies are heard by all the Law . 
Lords together with the Lord Chancellor, cases from India are relegated to three members,. | 
two of whom are enerally Indian Judges of ordinary standing.- What is, then, the value 
of the decision of such a tribunal which may not infrequently sit in judgment on a decision © 
ofa Full Bench of an Indian High Court ? Besides many litigants can never reap the 
benefit of,the provision allowing an appeal to the Privy Council simply because. they’ find 
It too exnensive.to go to England and remain there all the time their cases are pending or 
to pay the exhorbitant charges of counsel and solicitors ia that country. 


“The Governor-General of India is also the Viceroy and there is. nothing in. the.” 
Constitutional: Law of England which would stand in the way of the formation of an Indian 
tivy Council. The Chief Justices of all the High Courts in India may be ea-offieso Privy 
Councillors. and may form the Indian section of the Judicial Committee. They may meet 


16: . 


for a tern at Delhi and despatch the business. The decrees thay be signed by the Governors 

eneral as the Viceroy or they may be sent Home. In any case the Indian cases wil? 
receive better attention, be more efficiently dealt with and the cost and inconvenience to’ 
the litigants will be immensely reduced. “We invite lawyers to discuss the subject.” 
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pigs tie 7, The following is from the Arya Patrika’ 
ee (Lahore), of the 24th August 1912 :— 
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“We are’ not quite sure if the dignity of British rule in India would suffer, if a little’ 
more care were taken in the selection of officers to represent the ruling race. Indeed, 
tlre real enemy of British rule in this’ couutry is not the ‘ Indian agitator, but that curious: 
specimen of humanity who is imported from the back slums of London to ‘ help’ the adwinis- 
tration of India in various capacities, and whom Lord Morley as Secretary of State for 
India found it necessary to honour with the dignified appellation of a ‘bounder.’ He is 
an interesting fellow—this ‘bounder.” His head; if it contains anything, is filled with a 
fearfully elongated notion of his own importanee in the constitution of the Empire— 
especially that portion of the Empire which, is inhabited by a race which, to borrow a 
current phrase, is altogether different frém‘his own. When he sets foot on one end of this 
land of ‘natives, he apparently expects the: other end to flop up in the air! He is to be 
met with everywhere’ in India as Judge, Magistrate, Professor—and what not? Hie goldew 
déeds frequently set all tongues wagging in this country. 
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“His latest exploit in the eapacity of a Mbaypistrate is reported fronr Benvall 
Mr. Warde-Jones, Deputy Magistrate of Purnea,. in the course of his examination of a 
petitioner the other day, delivered himself of the following noble and gratifying senti- 
ments: —‘ Look: at me. If you don’t do so, I shall send you to hajut. Keep' quiet, you 
fool! Keep quiet, you son of a fool!” This glorious specimen of rhetorical art was, how- 
ever, not appreciated by the party concerned, and the High Court, on being moved, called 
for an explanation from the worthy functionary complained against. Iw his explanation 
the Magistrate has admitted the use of the expressions alleged with a fearlessness charac- 
teristic of his type ;. and though the highest tribunal in the land has passed severe strictures 


upon his conduct, one can fairly imagine him to be as much beyond their reach as the Man 


“Mr. Warde-Jones is net particularly to blame. A bouwnder is almost invariably 
fond of giving ‘natives’ lessons in politeness. The notorious Kharagpore case may not 
have been forgotten in this country. In this case the trying Magistrate had a Brahman 
petitioner publicly shoe-beaten by a Court Chaprasi as a ‘ lesson in politeness,’ as he describ- 
ed his deed in his explanation to’ Government! The following lesson in politeness was: 
given by a European Headmaster of a Government Schoul in India to an erring boy :— 
‘I hear you are in the habit of abusing and beating boys. You require to be told that 
it is sinful to abuse or beat a fellow-creature. . Look here, you are a dtd ; Ja 
next time you abuse or beat anybody I will knock your brain out of that confounded headi 
of yours!’ And he puactuated bis peroration on the utter impropriety and sinfutness of 
assaulting a fellow-creature with a resounding slap on the poor feNow’s head. The dis- 


——e ‘Yecipient of this rattling lesson in politeness only stared into space and said 
nothing.” : 
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eal aide —- 8 The following is from the Tribune’ 
tied Go and the ¢Lahore), of the 27th August 1912 :— es 


“Reuter cabled out briefly the reference in the report of the London branch of : 
the Moslem League to the need for the establishment of more cordial relations between 


Hindus and Muhammadans: The passage itself is now before us and. it is of such importance 
that the widest circulation should be given to it. . ; : cee es 


* s S ® © od ¥ . 


“ United action between the two communities is becoming absolutely necessary as' 
has been well exemplified in the case of Hindu and Muhammadan Universities. The 
Congress and the Moslem League should present a united front so that the cause of Indian’ 
progress may be assured.” : | : , at 


gerne ce 9, The following is from the Panjabee. 
Bar comm maa (Lahore), of the 27th August 1912 :— | 


“The Leader gives publicity to a report that a European member of the Civil! 
Service has christened his tame horse ‘Raja Sahib’ and a particularly vicious animal as 
‘Malaviyaji.’ We read: ‘The animal he calls ‘ Malaviyaji’ is wayward and obstructive, 
noisy and discontended, holds: his head high,.is keen on his nights and unwilling to perform: 
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His duties and he has therefore given him an appropriate name.’ Undoubtedly banter: 
should be recognised as such. But banter has its time and place. , It is well that,.the whole- 
gowe limitations placed upon it be recognised .by all... But the christening of a notorious. 
animal in the manner reported is arrogant, insulting and mischievous, If tolerated im one 
gase it ts sure to lead to retaliatory methods which are not likly to please the Indian Civil 
Service. If Indians do not keep horses as largely as Europeans they certainly keep other 
snimals. It would not be a very desirable thing to-encourage them to give the names 
of unpopular Collectors and ether European officials to some of their wicked animals,” 


1]i.—Native States. | 

10.. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 21st August 1912, publishes 
& communication headed.“ Mischievous mis-state- 
: ments’ by the Punjabee's .correspondent’’. The 
writer—A Muhammadan—remarks that Lord Crewe’s discouraging and dis- 
appointing speeches (about self-government for India} require that Hindus and 
Muhammadans should join hands and raise a strong voice. His Lordship’s. 
decision in regard to tlre scope of the Universities proposed to be established 
at Benares.and Aligarh also calls for united effort. Unfortunately, however, 
there has come into existence a party which is engaged, from motives of 
selfishness and bigotry, in straining the relations between the two communi- 
ties, After alleging that the Panjahee and the Hinduatan are its organs, the 
writer says that recently the Jammu correspondent of the former reported, and 
the latter reproduced tlre news, that the local Muhammadans had boycotted 
their Shamsi Hindu fellow-townsmen, although there was absolutely no truth 
inthis. Again, it was given out by the same correspondent that the Muslim 
tailors of the above town had declared a boycott against the Hindu cloth-mer- 
chants of the place. The fact, however, is that some Arya young men wish to 
boycott Muhammnadan barbers, washermen, tailors, &c., nay, not a few ( ? Arya} 
Mahashats have already done so. The publication of news like the above is 
the work only of Arya youths, (who wish to gain their object by this means). 
The correspondent farther remarks that, some time back, the Rajput (Gazette 
announced that in the schools in the State Urdu had been replaced by Hindi— 
an assertion which had absolutely no foundation. No notice was, however, 
tuken of the matter by the State. But on the Panjahee and the Hindustan 
preferring a false charge against the poor Muhammadans (? Muslim tailors) the 
State bestirred itself without loss of time. This shows that it is the Prophet’s 
followers who prove sufferers in every case. It remains to be seen what notice 
the State will take of the mischievous writings of the J’anjabee and the 
Hindustan. . 


Kashmir affairs. 


ss . 


as 11. The following is from the Panjabee 
stam? Texin the Babawalpar (Eahore), of the 24th August 1912 :— 


“In this issue we propose to examine in detail (1) the history of the proposal to 
Impose a new tax called Income Tax on the people of Bahawalpur and (2) the object 
of the levy as far as it has been possible to ascertain from unofficial sources. The 
proposal was first marle so far back as 1879 in the time of the late Nawab Sir Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan LV. It is stated that at that time, as at present, it. was ‘made with the 
approval of the Punjab Government. What the necessity for the proposal was in 1879 
has not been stated with sutficient clearness ; and apparently the Commissioner of Multan 
who seemed interested in popularising the License Tax in the British districts, was not 
himself convinced of its necessity in a Native State with its limited responsibilities. The 
matter was dropped, but was revived in 1909-190L when Lieutenant-Colonel Grey, 

uperintendent of the State, wanted money to finance an irrigition scheme. It was found 
that the Opposition was as_stroog as it ever was and that the nobles were uncompromising 
mM their attitude. The Punjab Government realised that there was no hope of introducing 
the tax when the nobles had made common cause with the rest of the tax-payers. It again 
abandoned the proposal, but again revived it in 1904 in the time of the late Nawab 
hawal Khan V. The Government has revived the old question again. Tie Council of 
gency, iustead of opposing the suggestion as inopportune has rendered itself liable to 
the.:charge of surrendering the rights of the State during the minority of the Ruling 
Prince. But we believe there are still in the State noblemen, landed aristocrats and others 
who have the patriotism, foresight and knowledge necessary t. firmly but respectfully oppose 
© measure as unsuitable and inopportune. — | 3 

“The necessity for the new impost is said to be: the proposed construction of a. 

tanal at the joint’ expenditure of Bikaner and Bahawalpur for the benefit of both the 
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States. We know fora fact that His Highness Maharaja Sir Ganga Singhji of .. Bikaner 
has been éndeavouring for-the last more than five years to inundate the arid tract of his. 
sand desert whére water famine is perennial,- In fact.in one. of his visits to Bikaner, the 
late Viceroy, Lord Minto, had promised all assistance for the construction of a canal, 
Bahawalpur may or may not be equally pressed for a canal of this kind; but there is no 
' gain-saying that the advantage of the canal is mutual and reciprocal, Although no detailed 
information has reached us about the financial aspect of the irrigation scheme, yet we 
believe from the facts placed at our disposal that it isa remunerative scheme and as such. 
ought to be executed as a capital work either from the surplus revenues or from loan 
funds. In either case the work will more than earn -the. interest on the capital outlay ; 
and a loan, if raised, is a legitimate charge on posterity so that the State need have no 
hesitation in creating a sinking fund for the repayment of sucha loan. This being so, we 
entirely fail to see the wisdom of the Punjab Government in recommending to the State 
the imposition of the Income Tax which was abandoned on three different occasions as 
unsuitable to the conditions of the State. It: is certainly not- too late for the Local 
Government to reconsider the matter. and advice the Cuuoil of Regency to drop further 
proceedings. ee ie NOES ie 


“We regret to observe that the Government. has created for itself a very delicate 
position. Qn the one hand it has-to bear'its legitimate responsibilities for the imposition 
of new taxes during the minority of the Prince. On the other hand it has to hear the 
grievances of the people against the Council of Regency in its appellate capacity. Unless 
the small State of Bahawalpur has been made an exception the Council of Regency has 
no power of taxation. This being so, an appeal against the new Income Tax should be 
heard by the Political Agent in his double capacity as sanctioning authority and appellate 
authority. He cannot certainly claim to be neutral; and neutrality is a position which 
no Political Agent can assume during the minority of a Prince. We have, therefore, been 
astonished to hear that when a deputation of the people appeared before him he elected 
to remain neutral and left the Council of Regency to deal with them as brusquely as they 
could. It is quite conceivable that the Political Agent is no more than a medium of 
gommunication in a matter which affects the interests of two Native States one of which 
being so influential as that over which Maharaja Sir Ganga Singhji presides. But surely 
even in this capacity it is the duty ofthe Political Agent to hear the once of the 
tax-payers.as patiently as the pains of praise from sojourners and interlopers. What 
should become of the fate of the poor tax-paying units in a Native State when the Prince 
is a minor, when the Political Agent drives them from pillar to post, and when the appellate 
— the Government, brushes aside local difficulties in furtherance of some imperial 
abject ? : 


“ Sad, indeed, is the plight of the subjects of Native States. There wasa time when 
the Government was disposed to take its stand on the memorable passage of Lord Salisbury 
that the people of the States count as much to the Government as the Maharaja, or the 
Nawab or the Nizam. We now live in different times and the Government is content to 
leave the States in their medisval condition with enough to eat, grow and multiply. 
Has the Government at any time proposed to levy a new tax in furtherance of education, 
sanitation or medical relief in any of tha States? Has the Government at any time asked 
a Maharaja or a Nawab why trade and industry do not ffourish in the soil of his State ? 
Is there a single State, not excluding Baroda, but excluding the maritime states of Kathiawar, 
where any trade worth mentioning exists? In Bahawalpur, with trade and industry at 
a low level, with banking and financing ‘almost annihilated, it is a mockery to talk of Income 
Tax. We repeat this is a matter which ig important enough for the interference of the 
Government of India.” | 3 


| a 12. The following is from the Panjabee 
_ Marriage of the woe Princess. (Lahore), of the 97th August 1912 :— 


“The Faridkot Princess is ta be married some time in November to the young 
Maharaja of Bharatpur. The Maharaja was born on the 4th October 1899, so that he 
is just 13 years of age and the Princess who is to marry him is a year younger than him. 
Sardar Bahadur Dyal Singh Man is according to Hindus a very fortunate man for he 
will have brought about two marriages during his regime. We note that Bharatpur has 
just imported a tutor all the way from England for the Maharaja on a salary of Rs. 1,300 
with free quarters, &c. He will have the unique privilege of witnessing the marriage of 
his ward and carrying away with him the impression of that happy event to his country.” 


-V,—Native Societies anv Rexicious Matrsrs. 


13, The Akhbar-é-’.Am (Lahore), of the 22nd August 1912, publishes 
aoe ma oo article headed ‘A meeting * Muslim ey or 
rinduMuhameatan cuestion, i london.” It refers to the League’s desire that 
Pee eee ee Hindus: should allow Muhammadans the peaceful 


enjoyment of political privileges, which is their due. The National Congress 
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arid’ Hinda Sabhas. do not, however, aim at depriving Musalmans of their share. 
of political rights. Besides, the enjoyment of such rights: has nothing to do 
with religion and is dependent upon personal-ability. The reins of the adminis-. 
tration are in the hands of Government and do not rest’ with Hindus and 
Muhammadans. The conduct of the two communities in blackguarding’ each 
other is injurious for both, and sometimes leads to Europeans being benefited 
at their expense. Continuing, the paper says that, formerly, the League was 
‘n favour of cementing friendship between Muhammadans and Europeans, but, 
the latter having paid no regard to Muslim feelings over the affairs of Turkey, 
and Persia, it now deems it politic to promote union with the followers of 
Hinduism. Besides, while the League expressed these sentiments at its first. 
day's sitting, the Right Hon'ble Mr, Amir Ali voiced at the second day's 
meeting some thoughts which were calculated to cause feelings of estrangement 
(between the twocommunities), He remarked (for instance) that Hindu societies 
were more subject to outside influence than Muslim associations, He ought 
not to have made this misleading statement even if by “outside influence ”. 
he meant “ British influence.” Morsovee are the Muslim League itself and the 
Muhammadan Colleges at Aligarh, Lahore, and other places, free from “ outside 
influence?”’ The paper also takes exception to Mr. Amir Ali’s remarks about 
the members of Indian Civil Service, seeing that a meeting of the Muslim League 
was not a proper place for making such observations. — oe 


The Hindu (Lahore), of the 22nd (received on the 28th) Angust 
1912, says that every well-wisher of India will welcome Mr. Amir Ali's pro- 
posal for the union of Hindus and Muhammadans. Mere words, however, 
‘cannot bring about this unity ; action is necessary, if any good is to come. But. 
some people are of opinion that the Muslim League is an instrument on which 
the tune of union cannot be played ; the necessary strings have not been supplied 
by the inventors and makers of the instrument. Again, the player (in the 
present instance) is no other than Mr. Amir Ali, who, as the Amrita Bazar, 
Patrika rightly says, has done more than any other person to alienate Muham- 
madans from Hindus, After remarking that, at all events, Hindus should meet 
Musalmans more than half way, the paper refers to the measures proposed by 
the League to unite the two communities—measures which have been condemned 
by the Muslim press, as is seen by the extracts from the Watan and the Paisa 
Akhbar (vide paragraphs 11 and 11 of Selections Nos. 33 and 34 respectively).. 
As to how far they are fair, practicable and advantageous for Hindus, a 
still more disappointing reply must be made, says the Editor, to this question 
from the Hindu side. In return for the (trivial) concession that Muhammadans 
should avoid cow-killing in places where they are in a minority, Hindus are 
required to throw their mother-tongue (Hindi) and Nagri characters overboard, 
and to acknowledge, at the sacrifice of their rights, a supposititious Muslim claim. 
In other words, the League would have sugar in exchange for dust, while 
Muhammadan papers regard the bargain as disadvantagéous for the followers of 
Islam, To crown all, they charge Hindus with being averse to a union (with 
Musalmans), although Hindu leaders have been trying for the last 25 years to 
unite the two communities. It is absurd for Musalmans to ask Hindus to sacri- 
fice their all for this union, while they themselves will not make even the least 
sacrifice, If they and their League are sincerely desirous of unity, they should 


make their proposals with due regard to the feelings and rights of both com- 
munities, 


The; : 14. The following is from the Khalsa Advo- 
wae Felhashalel question. — cate (Amritsar), of the 23rd August 1912 :— 


. e ® *% * e * . 


of high journalism, we bring to the notice of the public the leader of the Observer, under the 


flashy title of ‘The Jhatka Campaign’ in its issue of the 17th current. 


“Qne admirable principle which the Editor seems to realise in journalism (as in war) 
‘Whot to admit the weakness of a bad cause. Let any impartial reader go through 
‘the lucubration, and the arguments with which he will rise will not count more than two. 
The whole of the first column is devoted to the reiteration in different forms of the ‘allega- 
Hon that the Government should support the Mubammadans, because the Hindus are 


Asa typical example of the reverse of what we have been holding up as the ideal 
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going to leave the:shops of the Moslem: meat-sellers:. The second’ and’ the ‘forte” of the 
rest. of the: article:is that jhatka should be: proscribed because ‘the Muslims Jook upon jhatka 
meat in the same way as the Hindus regard beef.” The case of the Hindus and the Sikhs 
has been mixed up for obvious reasons, 


“The first argument seems only the reverse of the mischievous motto ‘whatever an 
Arab says,.is right, others must be wrong. The learned editor appears to insinuate that 
because the Hindus are supporting the movement, the Government should decide’ against 
them. We do nut hold a brief for the Hinds; but we cannot withhold saying that in the 


eyes of the law they have as good aright to decide’ for themselves in the matter of eating 
one or the other kind of meat, as the: Moslems: 


“We have primarily to put forth our own case. © The second and the most irrefutable 
argument, adduced by the Observer, is indeed: very strong. If the Muhammadans form one 
liking, the world: should say ‘aye’! The world indeed is for them and not they for the 
world ! | | 


“ We are glad, the times:of the Great Moghul are gone. The question is not how they: 
look upon a question, thing or people. Inthe eyes of at least the fanatical section among. 
them, the Hfindus, Sikhs and Christians must, be Ka/fivs. But in this world,.we have all to 
live and'let others live: The question of qnestions'is how impartial‘ minds look upon: the 
matter. What more final and convincing ean there be than a Chief Court Judgment, which 
has stood the test of time and which has been reproduced in these columns. If i6 1 only 
a thing of looking one way or the other what is there to: prevent the Hindus and the Sikhe 
from looking at halal meat, as beef, and how do-our friends of the Observer school Know that 
they do not hold the same kind of feeling ? Let the Moslems quote their verse and chapter 
in support of their view that jhatha is forbidden them.like pork, as we-have quoted on our 
side so many times,.in these columns. It must be some strange chemistry by which: a 
mutton-blade in a Sikh shop appears a piece of pork to a Muhammadan: Surely,,we did not 
believe up to this time that a large section of the world can openly come: forward for the 
opposite of the golden rule of doing unto others as you would be done by. : 


“We may only briefly hint at the mis-statements conveyed. in the article. It is- 
wrong to suggest that there was no: provision for jhatka in the Punjab,. prior to 1897. 
There might have been places where there were no ‘shops’ with sign boards, but we may 
point out that there was no necessity for such shop-indexes till very recent times. In the 
days of the Sikh supremacy it was prepared wherever there was a Sikh and in numerous 
villages, even now-a-days, there is no-fixed house or shop for it,.but it is. prepared withoub 
let or hindrance all the same. : 


“ Whatever the po:ition of Hindus in the eyes of the Observer, it is’ known to afl 
that for the Sikhs it is a cardinal principle of their faith, Wherever a Sikh is allowed te 
say. his prayers, and to wear Keshas, and other symbols, he should for p-imd facie’ reasons 
be permitted to eat shatka and of course he cannot eat it unless it is prepared somewhere. 
A Muhammadan on the other hand may eat jhatka. He will be making a venial mistake. 
But.a. Sikh is ne longer a Sikh, as soon as he tastes Aula. He must be-re-baptised. 


“We beg to submit in the clearest’ yet most respectful terms to our rulere that shatka 
is not so much a matter of option as even te our friends: but a real and vital religious. 


principle for the Sikhs,.and any obstacle in this direction, is @ most unjustifiable interference: 
in the religious observances. | 


“Let the editor of the Obserwer cast off the-coloured: spectacles of prejudice and 
bigotry and he will be able to.see with us. We would indeed have been glad, had he, an 
educated gentleman, come forward with the ulterior motive of the Mubmmadan agitation: 
on the point. It is natural and very creditable for them to feel for their meat-sellers if their 
trade should fall off if many persons begin taking jkatka. But God’s world is. large enough 
and every one’s oyster, if one would but epen it.. : 7 


“ As to the veiled threat of disturbances for which the bigotry of our friends alone 
woulc be responsible, the Government can deal effectively if they like, otherwise, if they 
yield to such menaces, churches would be mosques and temples, tombs, in a day.” | 


_ The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 24th August 
lvl s— | | 


| “ With regard to the jhatka-halal question, I wish to know on what authority or on 
what principle any one community can be prevented: from using any particular kind of flesh 
or food, merely because a rival community objects to its exposure? I can understand each 
respecting the other’s scruples and accommodating as far as possible. Cows may be killed 
but not in the presence of thoge to whom it is offiensive;, pigs may be killed but not in the 
‘presence of those to whom it gives offence. Each community can do what it wants in a 
manner not to.cause unnecessary offence to the other,..and:common: sense must. dictate the 
safe course. I am afraid these troubles arise more from feeble-minded officials taking sides: 
tather than other causes, and Government must issue stringent orders in the matter.” . . 


_15,°,The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 26th August 1912, publishes. 
a letter headed ‘“ English-made ( Vilayatt). -bis- 


BR gop eo uta cuits.” The-writer—one Muhammad Arif, Dakhilé, . 
iscults, ‘ 


Librarian, Mahfil-ul-Islam Library, Randhir (?)— 


enquires what truth there is in the general statement that pig's fat is used in 
making Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits. 


Commenting on the above the Editor states that, as was reported in the 
paper on & former occasion, Messrs. Huntley and Palmer have flatly refused to 
give any information on the subject. This is suspicious, especially as no 
distinction is made in Europe between the fats of different animals, or of dead or 
slaughtered ones This being so,: Muhammadans ought to abstain from the 


use of “ Vilayati”’ biscuits, soaps and sweets ; fat being used in the preparation 
of all of these. | 
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16. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 14th (received on the 22nd) August 
| pane oe 1912, publishes a letter headed “ The Haj Com- 
oa of Indian pilgrims to mittee should attend: The correspondent—one 


Sayad Zulfikar Ali—who writes from Mecca, makes 
the following complaints in regard to pilgrim ships :— a 


(1) That passengers are accommodated even in Saloons, which entails 
extreme inconvenience on Ist and 2nd Class passengers, 
especially purda-nashin ladies. : 


(2) That on the return journey passengers are taken on board the 
ships at Aden, Muscat and other Arabian ports, which is 


against the rules, and subjects Indian pilgrims to indescribable 
inconvenience, 


(3) That some of the ships were (originally) intended to convey only 
goods and that pilgrims cannot be comfortable in them, while 
it is injurious for their health to travel by them. 
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(4) That the ships carry life-saving apparatus for even less than one- 
third of the pilgrims on board. 


(5) That, unlike the Egyptian Government, the Indian Government 
does not make pilgrims deposit with it their fare for the return 
journey, and that the absence of this arrangement leads to 
Indian pilgrims being subjected to different hardships at Jeddah. 


(6) That even deck passengers are charged Rs. 150 each, although the 
decks are such that no person of cleanly habits can stay on them 
even for a very short time. ee ! 


(7) That the line of steamers in question charges excessive rates of 
fare. 


Next the writer urges the members of the Haj Committee and other well- 


Wwishers of Muhammadans to invite Government's attention to the foregoing 
complaints, cgi 


17, The Tribune (Lahore), of the 29th August 1912, publishes the 


—_ following letter from a correspondent under the 
the nae of depressed classes in 40.7 do plume of “ Sattyarthi ’’ :— : 


* i. ~ ~The 7 — * * 


“The Meghs, who are weavers by profession, do not engage in any filthy trade; their 
features and colour show that they are of Aryan stock. But like other outcasts they are 
Victinws of social tyranny and suffer under various disabilities. They cannot draw water 
from wells used by the Hindus. They are not permitted to sit on the same carpet with high 
caste people ; their touch is a pollution to the orthodox; they may not enter the sacred 
Precincts of a temple ; and they can have no social intercourse, Things are perhaps not so 
bad in the Punjab as in Southern [ndia, but here too the lot of the low castes is bad enough. 

eir daily sutterings and degradations are a serious blot on our social polity. A few 
Prominent Meghs, who live in Sialkot city and adjacent villages, had come in touch with 
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the Tiberalising forces of the times ; they saw the benevolent work of the Arya Samaj and 
had attended its weekly ministrations without let or hindrance on equal terms with other 
members. They were keen enough to see the difference in the treatment accorded to them 
by the Hindus and Aryas, and it was but natural that hopes of social betterment were 
engendered in their hearts. As early as 1890 Bhagat Wadhawa Ram, the pioneer Megh, 
with a few others, applied to be reclaimed. But what could a handful of Aryas do when the 
Samaj itself was struggling for existence against adverse forces? A deaf ear was turned to 
these prayers and for several years no serious attention was paid to their requests. The 
Meghs continued to attend meetings and press their claims for favourable consideration, but 
for a dozen years with no better results. The question was several times discussed by the 
Samajists but looking to the magnitude of the task and their own slender resources they 
were overawed and dared not take the initiative. There was no public opinion in favour of 
the step and a small body of Aryas, howsoever zealous they might be, could not go against 
the deep-seated beliefs of the vast majority of Hindus. But how long could the Aryas 
resist or refuse to accede to the repeated and persistent prayers of the Meghs? The cause 
of reform at last triumphed, and the Sialkot Arya Samaj resolved unanimously at its general 
meeting of 14th March 1903, that the purification ceremony be performed on the occasion 
of the ensuing anniversary to be held on 28th and 29th idem. 


“The Nagarkirtan procession came off on the 27th; it was joined by 3,000 Meghs 
headed by Mahant Ramdas, their high priest. When the non-Hindu residents of Sialkot 
town and neighbouring villages came to know of the proposed reclamation they started a 
powerful agitation against it, The Muhammadan Lambardare and Zaildars left no stone 
unturned to defeat the contemplated purification. They succeeded by threats and misrepre- 
sentation in intimidating the poor Meghs who were their village menials and tenants, so that 
on the day fixed only 200 men came forward for shudhe. The Hindus did not at first join 
the opposition and the chaudhres of the city who were invited to help in this noble cause 
readily responded to the call. The purified Meghs distributed sweets among the audience, 
and every one present partook of them. On the following day 100 more Meghs were purified. 
The Christians were already bitterly opposed, the Muhammadans were openly hostile and 
now the orthodox Hindus caught the infection. They organized meetings of the various 
communities and tried their best to excommunicate the Aryas from all social intercouse with 
their respective Beradrses, — : 

“ The opponents next tried to stifle the movement by showing that His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir fully sympathised with their antagonistic efforts and 
that. he was opposed to uplift-work, They purified the well of the serai of His Highness by 
pouring some Ganges water into it, because it had been defiled, they said, by the Meghs. 
Rumours were set afloat that the Maharaja had turned out the Arya Samajists from his domi- 
nion and had forbidden the. Aryas from entering his territories. These insidious reports had 
a very depressing effect as a majority of Meghs are natives of His Highness’ State. In April 


1903 a deputation of prominent Aryas waited upon the Maharaja who received the members 


with favour and treated them with consideration and kindness and the rumours of his 


Opposition were thus set at rest. But it cannot be gainsaid that some of the Jamucu officials 
did their best to thwart the progress ofthe movement. 


_ “ Mabant Ramdas had, as already mentioned, joined the procession and was present 
at the first purification. One Abdulla, a bigoted Muhammadan, lodged a complaint against 


him before Rai Bishan Das, Tahsildar, that he (Ramdas) had taken Meghs to Siaikot and 
got them enlisted in the Arya Samaj. Proceedings were etre taken against Ramdas 


for bail and recognisance and though the poor man protested that he had committed no 


offence, the Hindu Tahsildar ordered him, on 7th Har, Sambat 1961 = 30th June 1904, to 
execute the following recognisance :— : 


_* “JT, Ramdas, son of Sohna Megh, resident of Kesan, Tahsil Jammu, have been 
required by the Government of His Highness the Maharaja to give a recognisance for 
Rs. 100 to the effect that in future I will not take the Meghs of His Highness’ territory to 
the British territory for getting them enlisted in the Arya Samaj; nor will I induce them 


_todoso. Therefore I give the recognisance for Rs. 100 and declare that if it is proved that 


I got Meghs to join the Arya Samaj or induce them to do so, T will pay Rs. 100 in default 
of which the sum may be recovered from my property.” No appeal was preferred against 
the order as the poor man was so much frightened that he would not come. 


_, _ “The Meghs of the village of Pattan Sen were purified. The Rajputs who were en- 
raged, attacked them in their houses and severely beat them; they ordered them to 
Jeave the village, or to disown and denounce their new religion. The Meghs made 
a report to the Sub-Inspector but the Rajputs falsely accused them of theft of wheat 
crops. The Meghs were chalaned by the Sub-Inspector to the Naib-Tahsildar, who found 
them guilty of theft!. The Meghs. appealed to Mr. I. F. Connolly, District Magistrate, a 
conscientious judicial officer, who made further inquiries and came to. know the real facts. 
Subsequently the Meghs. were acquitted and their counter-complaint for causing hurt was 
transferred to the court of the Assistant Commissioner who convicted the Rajputs. and fined 
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“It is the suicidal policy of the Hindus which is the greatest stumbling block, The 
Meghs of village Lohiuwala in Gujranwala district entreated the Hindus toallow them 
to draw water from their wells, but in return they were insulted aod abused. The Megha 
in a body turned Muhammadans and as such began to draw water from the same wells. 
The Hindus were impotent and looked on helplessly. | 


“The efforts made in 1907-08, when the Arya Samaj was utider a cloud, to wreck 
the uplift work would have succeeded, had not the Sialkot district been ruled at the time 
by a wise and farseeing officer. It was he who checked the onslaughter of its enemies aid 
saved the situation. As those were abnormal times I need not give a detail of the various 
prosecutions and cases which were started against the purified Meghs. In one of his 
judgments Mr. I. F. Connoly, the Deputy Commissioner, who realised the altruistic and 
philanthropic character of the movement, wrote those memorable words which are cherished 
by the community as their charters ‘Lot of Meghs are becoming Aryas and they must 


be protected from outrage on that account,’ 


SATTYARTHI.” 
VI.—Leaistatior. 


ae 18. The following is from the Panjabee 
a (Lahore), of the 27th August 1912 :a- 


“Lord Pentland, the Governor designate of Madras, is said to be @ strong anti- 
Vaccinationist, The news will be received with interest by those Indians who are 
suffering by reason of coercive methods adopted by the Government in respect of conscien- 
tious objectors. Our readers are aware of the case of Lala Jetha Nand of Multan and the 
serious injury done to him by an imperfect law still more imperfectly enforced by men 
who know more of La ty than discretion. Lord Pentland, it would appear, has two of his 
children aged 5 and 7, not vaccinated and they are coming out with him. [If this is true, 
we hope that ‘his case will lead to the insertion of a conscience clause in the Vaccination 
Act of India and thereby save many a conscientious objector to vaccination. The coercive 
Act is bad in law and science and we should like to see more real sanitation and less 
makeshift adopted to prevent small-pox. We do not expect any strong anti-vaccination 
movement in India. Those who believe in it and find safety through it are welcome to 


resort to it. But the few who object to it on religious and conscientious grounds must 
obtain freedom from coercion aud we must fight for it.” 


The following is from the 7ribune (Lahore), of the 29th August 1912 :— 


“It was not until the National Anti-Vaccination League took up the case of 
Dr. Jetha Nand of Multan that protection has been affurded to a conscientious objector. He 
refused to have his child vaccinated because he has no faith in vaccination. For this he was 
fined twiee and on the third occasion was sent to prison for a fortnight, the sentence being 
upheld in appeal or revision by the Chief Court. In reply to the letter of the league it is 
pointed out by the Punjab Government that from first to last Dr. Jetha Nand never 
addressed the Punjab Government on the subject, which was his obvious course if he had 
any complaint to make. Prosecutions under the Vaccination Act do not require the 
sanction of the Government and as the law now stands only execeutive action is 
possible. The letter of the Government says ‘the local authorities have been 
requested not to put the law in action again sews Jetha Nand in regard to 
this child’ It is also poiuted out that the District Magistrate who sentenced 
De. Jetha Nand to imprisonment is a Hindu and a Brahmaa ‘who may well be trusted 
not to have his fellow Hindu unnecessarily.” The District Magistrate is Diwan 
Bahadur Diwan Narendra Nath, but there is no question of a Hindu or Brahman at all. 
A Magistrate must administer the law ashe finds it. Dr. Jetha Nand did not complain to 
Government probably because he thought he would get: no redress and would be directed 
to obey the law or aecept the consequences. The thanks of the public are due to the 
Lieutenant-Governor for protecting Dr. Jetha Nand against further prosecutions, but -the 
Protection refers to only this child. If Dr. Jetha Nand gets another child and refuses to 
vaccinate him will he be safe from prosecution? Itis the law of compulsory vaceination 


that requires to be amended and the matter ought to be brought before the Government: 
‘of India, : 


VII.—GRrNERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


She ene 19. The following is from the Panjabee 
> ee et (Luhore), of the 24th August 1912 :— ie 


_, “ Anglo-Indian papers have been strongly criticising Mr. J ustice Fletcher for his 
‘Original decision in the well-known Midnapur case. But if a Judge has to suffer for giving 
his conscientious decision Mr. Justice Woodroffe and other Judges could as ‘well be criticised, 
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by Indians. In this case it is not justice that we seek put decisions’ to suit L ner “demands. 
Is this what the Anglo-Indians headed by the London 7smes want in India? : The sug- 
gestion of the latter paper involving most,damaging reflections.on the Calcutta. High Court. 
is.most mischievous.. The one thing that Indians prize most in British rulp is justice. It 
should be held above all party influence and executive exigencies. The Midnapur case 
has exposed more vagaries on the part of the executive than on that of the judiciary. The 
Pioneer says: ‘If any Judge is desirops of. learning’ the lesson what to avoid, we should 
recommend him to read that excellent authority Woodroffe on Fletcher—the most complete 
exposure we can recall having as yet come across of the judicial ineptitude in high places.” 
This.is most unbecoming comment. It is equally open for justice Fletcher to write a 
commentary on Justice Woodroffe’s Judgment and there are hundreds of men to admire 
it to each one who would admire the former. What is this leading to? We must. 
deprecate criticism of this sort. When all is said in favour of the present decision, the 
balance of opinion and the facts disclosed are enough to humiliate the executive and condemn 
its procedure. What have Anglo-Indian papers to say on this ? ” roe 


The following is from the’ Panjabee (Lahore), of the 27th August 


7 
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1912 :— 

“ Those whose fervent hope it is that British justice in India may never be influenced 
by any considerations but those of pure justice will be greatly disappointed in the final 
decision of the famous or notorious Midnapur case. As in most important cases of this 
kind where public expectations and interests are sharply divided and where both the 
parties are strong, judges have a very difficult task in keeping themselves uninfluenced by 
any. Usually the results of the trial are not beneficial entirely to any one party. A lot 
of exposure has been made and the weakness of one and all concerned in the whole case, 
not excluding those who decide it, have been exposed or subjected to severe public comment. 
In the long run, it is to the public opinion that people turn their attention for a moral and 
when that opinion is expressed in clear and impartial terms, we have the advantages of 
the trial. Singularly enough, the whole thing appears like a realistic and intensely interest- 
ing drama in which some important problem, social, religious or political, 1s sought to be 
explained. In the Midnapore case, we have an exciting political or rather an administrative 
drama with all the varying scenes and shifts which serve to give variety, lend interest 
and evolve a subtle or explicit moral. Tragic, sometimes comic, and not always with 
very relevant materials, the lengthy trial has been watched by the public, sometimes with 
intense interest and sometimes with a sleepy attention. Unless the present decision is 
appealed against, the last act and the final scene is over and the curtain has fallen finally 
over the drama. And now the public are free to draw what lessons they can and what 
inferences they please, po 


; “The Midnapur case has been regarded as a veritable tragedy in official circles or, 
at any rate, by those Anglo-Indian papers who are their mouthpiece. They look upon it 
‘something like a murder and, having failed to find out somebody. to be hanged on the 
gibbet, they have with the rage.of utter disappointment turned towards Mr. Justice 
‘Fletcher for a victim. Mr. Justice Woodroffe, has helped to point out what he considers 
isome of the serious mistakes of his learned colleague, Mr. Justice Fletcher, in his previous 
‘judgment. - It is said that Mr. Justice Fletcher wrongly decreed for Rs. 1,000 as damages 
‘to the hero: of: the play for being victimised hy those who. have now turned the tables 
‘and become heroes in the last. act. It is not that Rs. 1,000 is a ruinous amount— 
‘something like the ‘ pound of flesh’ demanded by Shylock, but that the decree isa great 
‘blow to the prestige, position ‘and official usefulness of those who have proved exceptionally 
‘good men all their life. All the elements of dramatic interest are here. The scene opens in 
‘Midnapur at'a most exciting period of its history when bombs, arrests, accusations, condemna- 
‘tions are the order of the day. . No man is safe or free from anxiety and no man is free from 
‘suspicion. Three men appear on the scene, or rather two with one behind. And they 
‘enter a rich man’s house and find a bomb in a locked room. They arrest in all 28 persons, 
‘one of whom is a Raja and for one month or thereabouts most of them are kept in custody. 
‘That is the time for finding materials for developing this intensely. vivid play. The. next 
-scene is laid. in the court and with true dramatic effect, after some accusations, all but 
three are withdrawn from the trial. Very determined accusations are made against these 
as bomb makers and one of them has ‘confessed’ too. The audience watch the further 
developments with intense-interest. Every detail of the case is interesting and there is no 

doubt as to the fate of those who are depicted as the traitors of the country, murderers 

and creators of human misery. But the last scene of this eventful act in the drama is 
. Again a surprise, a tragic-comic.surprise, involving the acquittal of all the three, to the 
“utter dismay of the accusing heroes and to the intense joy of the accused. victims. - When 

the Calcutta High Court pronounced the innocense of the three men, whose prolonged 

trial had caused intense suffering and a world of misery to the whole audience, there was 
‘ great joy and there was also: great disappointment to the other: section -of the’ zealous 
audience. Could human eensibility and interest allow the end of the drama here?’ As- 
‘sureadly not. The-acquitted and victcrious party brought a suit of damages against. their 
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wilful accusers and this is the opening scene in the second half of the play. The ‘public 
expected, th jnatural end of it would be still more triumphant to, the already successful 
party and ~— expectations Were hot disappointed when .Mr. Justice Pletcher gave his 

ment. decreéing Rs. 1,000 as damages. That was regarded aa adding insult ‘to injury - 
by the suffering party. In one of Shakespeare's taasterpieces Shylock’s chaacter in the | 
end is made particularly pathetic and famous critics have. expres that Shylock is a» 
character that ‘never Was in reality, that never could be tor Would be in the human , 
kingdom. So it is with all excesses, rigutful or wrongful, and they create forces which 
reverse the direétion of htiman sympathy abd fidyment. Tht St Septal as been in the 
same manner, & reversal of the former processes, so far a’ Such can te, amidst adverse circum- 
stantes.. The whole of the Midnapur case affords a wonderfully intéresting pictute of high 
strung aims and emotions which are usually to be found ih ‘fictida. But life is sometimes 
stranger thao fiction and far more interestiag and its iéssous will be remembered prubably 
longer than many fascinating fictions tre forgotten. : 


_ “Jt is doubtful whether ahy useful oo would be served by criticising the judg- 
ment ih this strange cise. Mr. Justice: ers judgment. has been strongly criticised | 
by Mr, Justice Woodroffe and great capital is made out of this by certain papers. No 
doubt if Mr: Justice Somebody Else had oppgrtunity of finding faults in Mr. Justice 
Woodroffe’s oy he would find materials to do it even more fully, given ample time, 
funds and somebody to listen to the same, Logic and facts can be marshalled as well a 
anybody else in any matter and as there ia to be no finality. in these processes and as we 
must accept the decisions of highly capable and conscientious jadicial authorities, it is 26 
use quarrelling over the findings in the one case as in the other, But there are certain 
leysons ‘to be learnt, certain obvious morals to be drawn from this unique case which it 
is our earnest desire to point out. It will be admitted that the Midnapur case will never 
be considered as a triumph of official prestige in India. It will ‘stand out in history as a 
remarkable, though costly, exposure of official failings and the real triumph is for those who 
so successfully exposed the wrongs, notwithstanding Mr. Justice Woodroffe's harsh comments 
on them. There is ‘no doubt that the case is not of one man—nor of one object, but it is a 
test. case in which not only were the people of Midnapur most, directly interested, but the - 
whole of Indians were indirectly. It involved principles, policies aud methods which find 
parallels in many districts in India, varying only in effect and intensity. There is no force 
in Mr. Justice Woodroffe’s condemnation that Mr. K. B. Dutt took unusual and active interest 
in the case, A thousand others would have done what this brave lawyer did, had they had 
achance. Moreover various other officials of the districts were dragged in this case and it is © 
certainly a most legitimate part of the case, having in view the exposure of the district ad- 
ministration. It is to be regretted that all the accusations that were indirectly made could not 
be proved. It is a defect affecting both the complainants and the defendants, The judges 
have promiuently pointed out the difficulty of bringing evidence on behalf of the Crown 
against private men Who are knowa for their complicity it offences. So it is with the 
subjects of the Crown who cannot always prove the well-known failings and excesses of 
proud officials, When 28 men were arrested for bomb-making and tried and all were 
acquitted, could not the other side marshall out a dozen officials and bring as many charges 
against them as possible and fail to prove any The lessons of the Miduapur case are 
many. It is for the Government and the people to profit by them. The case is a regular 
fire-baptism to all, particularly to executive officials.’ Though the present judgment restores 
the lost prestige to officials concerned, and it is necessary in the present circumstances of — 
the country not to weaken or deal harshly with them, 60 many obvious defects have been 
brought home that we hope the attitudes of District Magistrates, the police authorities 
and others will considerably improve in future. After all that is said in favour of the 
defendants in the case and after all the harsh words and angry protestations are exhausted. 
about the other side, the sober conviction is—the serious dofects of district administration 
aud the unpardonable sin of combining executive and judicial functions. On the alter of 
this grim official gdddess have many sacrifices been made and the Midnapur Drama is the 
culminating act of sacrifice, a humiliating tragedy. Six months hence no one could think 
of this historic case except with feelings of deep regret, if not humiliation. And whea 
we reflect on the new turn given to Indian progress, of the rapidity with which events of 
1906—1910 are being forgotten, and of the satisfied and settled condition of the country, 
Wé have a rivht to expect that the separation of judicial &od executive functions and other 
reforms of district administration, that will restore popular ‘confidence and the impartiality 
of British justice, will be effected without delay.” 


Recrui eae ee 20. The following is from the Tribune 
ae of Mansifs in the (Lahore), of the 27th August 1912 :— 


Pa e a s 2 - . 
Persistence in the present methods entails disastrous consequences. In fact, it will tend to 


make in some cases at least, as it has now been making, the administration of justice a 
mere parody. We propose here to refer to the existing rules for the recruitment of the 
Minsifa, for that, though thé lowest, is perhaps the most tinportant tung in the ladder of 


the judiciary as regards ‘the extent of its connection with the litigants. 
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_. “Ghapter 25 of the Rules:and Orders of the:Chief Court of the Punjab contains the. 
rules made bythe Chief Court with the previous sanction. of the Local Government,’ under . 
the powers conferred by section 25, sub-section (2),-of the Punjab Courts Act, 1884, as 
amended, regulating the qualifications of persons to be appointed Munsifs. We make some 
extracts from them. ee willy ) 


“TI, Two registers of candidates for the office of Munsifs will be kept in the Chief Court Office | 
nemely : — ee ee a 4 
*A—p register of candidates who are eligible for appointment without passing the competi¢:ve 

Bei orvtor hereinafter prescribed. ; 


; 
. 


“ Ba register of candidates who are only eligible for appointment after passing the competitive 


examination above mentioned. 


“TT. On the occurrence of a vacancy, whether permanent or temporary, in the office.of Munsif, the | 
District Judge of the district in which the vacancy occurs shall send. immediate intimation of the fact through... 
the Divisional Judge to the Chief Court. Permanent vacancies will ordinarily be filled up alternately from 
Register A ‘and the candidates selected by competition from Register B. ime om vacancies will ordinarily 
be filled up from Register A ; and in appointing to such yacaneies, the recommendations of the local authorities - 
will be duly considered. . 3 | , . ae 


“Tt appears from the aforesaid extract-that the candidates in’ Register A are in a 
privileged position as eompared to candidates in Register B. The former have not got to 
pass any competitive examination and are alone-eligible for temporary appointment, One 
may therefore well pause to enquire ffito the matter of their qualifications. These are to 
be found in schedule A appended to this chapter. os 


See #¢%. The following persons only will ordinarily be deemed eligible for admission to Register A, 
namely :— | fad : 


* (a) officials who appear to be fitted for the office s 
* (6) members of families who have rendered good service to the Government ; 
“(c) persons of good gocial position and influence in the country.’ 


“No minimum qualification as regards education is prescribed for candidates to the 
Register A. The other rule says that if any ministerial officer or other person described — 
in the above quoted rule is deemed by the District Judge to be qualified for admission to 
Register A he shall be nominated by the former to the Divisional Judge, and on the latter's 
renomination, the candidate's name will be laid: before the Chief Court and if accepted, will 
be entered in Register A. Once that is done, the candidate can get a temporary appoint- 
ment without passing any departmental examination, and a permanent one after passing 
that test. We respectfully call the attention of the Government to the foregoing rules 
for enrolment as Munsifs. ae | , 


. ? * + . * ¥ . 


“It is fair to the Hon'ble Judges of the Chief Court to say that they recognised 
the anti-diluyian character of these rules) The recognition, however, has been extremely 
tardy and has led to no real improvement, Ina letter dated 18th December 1909, to the 
Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, the Registrar to the Chief Court recognises that 
the aforesaid ‘rules were framed many years ago when the conditions were far different 
in the matter of education from what they.gre now’ and that ‘they have, in the opinion 
of the Hon'ble Judges, become out of date.’ The letter further said that ‘the difhiculty 
that confronted the Court consisted in the fact that from two divisions a long list of most 
desirable candidates was received who could not be provided for, while they were wnder the. 
rules oblsged to accept far less sugtuble candédates ¢n other divéstons.' 3 


“The admission that incompetent men of good family connections had been admitted 
into the judicial service by the operation of an anomalous and absurd rule was thus made by 
an autoority no less than the Chief Court only about two years ago. Has there been any 
real improvement since this discoyery was made? The answer, we fear, will be largely in 
the negative. The aytharities here gre much tog wedded ta ‘the principle of full local 
representation’ to initiate any real reform. All that was done wasa little patch-work. 
It was sought to widen a little the field of selection by allowing the Chief Court to consider 
along with the nomination rolls of ministerial officers and uneducated men of good family 
connections the claims of a few more candidates belonging to the Reyenue Division in which 
the civil district or districts lie. No real reform can,. however, be hoped by patchwork of 
this kind and the result is that Register A contains the names of a good many persons, who 
are not suitable for the heavy responsibilities and duties of a judicial officer.” 


The same paper publishes the following in its issue of the 30th August 
1912 :— | | . 


“Tn our previous articles, we haye seen what @ wide berth is given to merit and — 
educationul qualifications in nominations forthe office of Munsif from Register A. What 
is pxtraordinary is that candidates admitted.to Register A are pitchforked into the office 
of Munsif without having passed any University or competitive test whatever. It is true 
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that they-@a: well.as candidates who are admitted to Register B-on having passed the 
competitive test are required to pass a ‘departmental ‘examination. But that) examination 
is by no means a stiff one, as will appear from the following extract:in Rale:V. . . ae 


- The Departmental examination for candidates for the offtee of Mansif shall be the same as that . 


ibed for Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners by the Lower Standard in Groups A and’B, 
namely os | on. ye es ao ; i 
“Group A consists of two subjects—Criminal Law—First and second papers rm gery questions on 


‘| Manual) and Civil Law first and second papers. Grotip B ooitsists only of one subject, viz., Revenue Law, 
First and Second pepers (excluding the vivd voce examination in Settlément Reports). 


“The minimum pass mark in each subject is 33 per cent. with an aggregate of 50 per 
cent. in each group. The peculiarity, however, of the Departmental Examination is that ‘a candi- 
date may write his answer in either the English or the Urdu language, but whichever langu- 
age is used must be used throughout the examination.’ So a knowledge of English is not at 


all compulsory for eandidates admitted to Register A and they can enjoy all the emoluments. 


of a Muosif (beginning with a salary of Rs..175 per mensem), without ever having gone 
through the first English Primer. How these Munsifs manage to eomprehend intricate points 
of civil, customary and ease-law is indeed a mystery to us. Perhaps the inference is uot at 
all unreasonable that they leave law and case-law to take care of themselves as best as 
they can. Can a greater anomaly, a — instance of exaltation of incompetence and 
detriment of merit be conceived? The existence of this absurd rule of admission to 
Register A is a slur and reproach to the administration of justice in the province, and the 
sooner it is removed the better for both the Government and the people. 


“In a recent article, we found that 54 per cent. of the present Munsifs are graduates 
in Arts (not Law) of the Punjab University. These are mostly taken from candidates 
admitted to Begister B. The latter are generally abler men than the candidates admitted 
to Register A, but even their qualifications leave a good deal to be desired. Candidates 
admitted to Register B are “ye to be natives of, or domiciled in the province and to 
have graduated in Arts, Law and Oriental L:arning and to furnish, among other things, 


evidence of good social status. Tney have to further pass a competitive examination, on 
the result of which two or more appointments are allotted to the candidates obtaining ‘the ; 


highest number of marks. The majority of Munsifs appointed, however, are taken from 


Register A and here, as we have said, educational qualification is not the determining . 


factor. We do not deny that occasionally candidates with University qualifications are 
admitted to Register A. What we mean is that according to Rules, it is not incumbent 
on the authorities to look at all to educational qualifications. This is the reason why such 


a large proportion of our Munsifs are devoid of any. University training and some are even - 


innocent of the language in which legal authorities and rulings are written. 


“ We have thus examined the oe ge of candidates for admission to Regis- 


tes A and B. We shall be considerably surprised if in this enlightened age any one 
comes forward to defend the appointments of ministerial oficers or uneducated persons to 
judicial posts. The Chief Qourt does not defend this system and in his letter dated 18th 


December 1909 to the Chief Secretary of the Punjab Government, the Registrar frankly - 


confessed that ‘the J udges were under the rules obliged to accept far less suitable 
candidates in some divisions.’ Why not then knock the;Register A boldly on its head and 


make merit the real test for appointment to judicial offices?” Has not this absurd rule had © 

more than its day and must it not now cease to be? If the Local Government or the — 

Chief Court hesitate to take the needed step, the Royal Commission on the Public Service ~ 

will have to do so. Wecan no longer put up with an antiquated mare As regards. 
d 


Register B it has, we know,a distinguished defender in the present Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province. Replying to the criticism made by the Hon'ble Messrs. Muhammad Shafi 
and Shadi Lal as to the constitution of the subordinate judiciary, His Honour said.in 
the course of his Budget speech in 1910 ;— 


_ “The attention of the Hon’b'e Judges of the Chief Court will be invited to the question of appointing 
Munsifs from the local Ber. But I must point out to the Hon’ble Members that a great many of the 
entlemen at present appointed were appointed by competition. Generally they are men, who have attained 
‘ugh intellectual maturity at an early age and would probably have risen high in the legal profession, for 
it is the pick of the University that enters for the open competition for the posts of Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner and Munsif. | , 


“Tt is true that this class is appointed as the result of a competitive examination, 
but the examination is not an open competition like the Indian Civil Service Examination 
hor is the test in any way a comprehensive test. The nature of the. competitive test can 


known from the subjects prescribed for it. They are (1) composition, including 
iT Procedure Code and ‘Evidence’ Act, (4) the Court ~ 


8a essay, (2) History of India, (3) Civ 8 Uour 
Fees Act, the Contract Act, the Stamp Act, the Specific Relief Act, the Registration 
Act and the Limitation Act, (5) Elementary Mathematics and (6) Urdu translation and 
manuscript reading. It cannot be said that this test brings out in any considerable degree 
the acumen of the candidates or can be a eubstitute for the LL.B. degree. We do ‘by 


no means deprecate the value of a competitive test. - On the other hand, we believe that 


it is the best test of intellectual and moral worth that can be conceived. But a degree in 
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Law shonld be the preliminary condition for candidates allowed to compete and then we: 
w4ll have the best mea for the posts and the best value for ‘public money. We ‘ate quite 
prepared to allow Barristers ‘also to’compete for this:test,; if, they so choose. At ‘any rate, 

egister A should be done away with altogether and the appointment to judicial offices 
should ‘be made only from men trained in Law. The aldption of this rule will alsq obviate | 
the “necessity of the unwholesome restriction that has been put upon the output of pleaders. 
in this Province.” ; oe evans | : 

21. The Watan (Lahore), of the 19th August 1912, publishes a com- 
pape - ‘muntecation headed * A request to the just 'Govern- 
‘Religions education, = === ment.” “The writer—one Maqbul’ Ahmad Khan, 

Assistant Secretary, Managing Committee of the Afghan Conference—says that 
Muhammadans are required by their religion to render obedience to their rulers. 
But, he adds, as there exist no satisfactory arrangements for imparting religious 
instruction to them, there isa fear of their ceasing to be. obedient subjects by - 
dégrees. “He, therefore, suggests that Hindu and Muhammadan Committees 
sHould be ‘ppdinted in all'villages ‘and that arrangements shduld be made, in 
consultation with ‘them, for the.religious‘education of the followers of Islam and 
Hinduism: The funds wanted forthe purpose should come out of the coffers of 
Government, a tax being, if necessary, imposed on the people also. 


22, The Paiesa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 21st and 22nd August 1912, 
| anise mee publishes an article headed “The proposed Muslim — 
Php torial Uaiveesiien. and Hindu Universities.” The paper expresses sur- 
oe | prise that, with the exception of certain Arya papers 
which are only anxious-to see Hindus bestowing all their charity and enthusiasm 
on either the Dayanand College or the Gurukula, the Hindu press is studiously 
silent over the decision of Government regarding the Muslim and Hindu Univer- 


- gities—a decision which has filled the minds of Muhammadans with feelings cf 


sorrow and disappointment. ihis may bé due, it adds, either to the Hindu 
press being Satisfied that the decision of Government is not likely to affect 
unpleasantly the University scheme, or to the idea that, when the required sum of 
money is realised, it will carry on such an agitation as to force Government 
to modify its decision, as it did.in the case of the Partition of Bengal. After 
remarking that it is difficult to indicate the true feeling of the Hindu press in 
the matter, the paper says that there can be no denying the fact that the silence 
of Hindu newspapers, which are in the habit of making the welkin ring with. 
their cries even in paltry. cases, is extremely significant and that this, therefore, 
should receive due consideration at the hands: of the Muslim community and 
its press. Continuing, it refers to,an article in the Leader (Allahabad) on the 
subject and says that, according to this paper the conditions laid down by Govern- 
ment in the constitution of the Hindu University can be unhesitatingly accepted, 
seeing that they are not calculated to neutralise in any way the benefits which the 
Hindu University is likely to confer on the Hindu community. Referring to the 
nomenclature, the Leader approves the term “ the Benares University ” and says, 
‘“‘we will not surely sacrifice an excellent, useful and magnificent éducational 
scheme for the sake of a single word.” Continhing, it says that it is a valuable 
concession on the part of the Secretary of State to permit the (Hindu) Uni- 
versity to elect its own chancellor in the capacity ofa free and non-official body. 
It is undoubtedly true, it adds, that Government has reserved for itself some 
powers (to interfere in the affairs of the University) and that they will be 
exercised nominally by the Viceroy. himself and actually. by the Governor-General 
in Council, but it may, at the same time, be observed that this can scarcely make 
any difference, seeing that His Excellency ts not hkely to have time to attend to 
matters concerning the Hindu University, thesé powers in fact, under all circum- 

stances, being exercised by the Education Department of the Government of India. 
But in making this assertion, says the Paisa Akhbar, the Leader forgets that it is 
because the Viceroy is not likely to find sufficient time to attend to University 
matters, that the leaders of the Muslim and Hindu Universities’ movement were 
anxious to induce His Excellency to become the chancellor of the two Univer- 
sities, and to afford by his supervision valuable help in their management. Now, 

however, as it-has been decided that the Viceroy will not be the chancellor of the 
two Universitiés, it is ‘apparent that the “Education Department ‘will take 


' 
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advantage of the powers of the chancellor to increase the influence ; of Govern-- 
ment inthe affairs of the Universities and to deprive them of any freedom. 
in. the, details of management, as in the existing official Universities. Pro- 
cveding, the; Leader. refers to the grantatin-aid which Government has ex- 
pressed its intention of conferring on the two Universities, and says that they 
can be accepted, provided they do not inordinately increase the influence of 
Government, in the supervision of: the affairsjof the Universities and do not 
destroy their self-governing character. In saying this, it lays great stress on the 
desirability of making educational institutions free, and quotes Fon the speeches 
of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone in support of its assertion. It, however, 
fails to see how the Universities can remain free, when the powers of a chancellor 
are exercised by the Governor-General in Council or, in other words, by the 
Education Department. After remarking that the Leader has nothing to object 
to inthe decision of Government limiting the scope of the Universities in the 
matter of affiliation, the paper says that the views of the Muslim community 
in all these matters are absolutely at variance with those of a powerful and 
influential Hindu organ like the Leader, and that it may, therefore, be asked 
whether the, Muhammadan leaders ‘Will consider these matters and dive 
beneath them. ) he 

_ The fcllowing is from the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 24th August 
1912 :— 


“ A queer incident is recorded in one of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s celebrated short 


stories. It took place several years ago on the river Padma in East Bengal. As soon as 
the sail of a boat caught the wind and swelled out to its proper extent, a European officer 
standing ‘with & gun in hand on board a passing steamer lodged a bullet into it. It burst, 
and the boat sank at once. It was not of course the intention of ovr heroic hunter to 
sink the boat. Only he could not resist ‘a sudden wild desire to’ bring an inflated canvas 
to a dramatic collapse. He showed no signs of a sportful tendency till the filling in of the 
ill-fated sail with the requisite amount of wind to make it a fit target for his gun, The 
matter was regarded in Court as an innocent outburst of exuberant animal spirit. 


“ We are afraid the Secretary of State’s ‘ final decision’ with regard to the Hindu 
and Muslim Uniyersities has points of similarity to the strange incident recorded above. 
We are hardly inclined to deny that he did not mean any harm to the Universities. But. 
that he should have silently allowed the people to be inflated with high hopes with regard 
to the movement, and dealt a fatal blow on the eve of their rentiention. is a line of procedure 
which is distinctly sportful, if not worse. Even the Anglo-Indian Press has failed to admire 
this queer method of doing things) The Empire rightly asks if the scheme was wrong 
why was it not frowned upon from the beginning? This Anglo-Indian paper goes so far 
as to say that the Government has laid itself open to the accusation of having roused hopes 
which it never intended should materialise. There is perhaps yet time to recede.” —_- 


sii The following is from the Obsérver (Lahote), dated the 24th August 


“Below we publish:a brief spirited article from ‘Confident’ on the Secretary of 
State’s recent deeision which has irritated the minds of the Muslim public so deeply. The 
article is' bitterly one-sided, but it would be wrong to withhold it as it is just such an out- 
spoken expression of views which really represents the disappointment now prevailing in the 
community. gas. Dee ) oo rr 

~“Qur Frnat Worb.” 


“Siz, Muhammadans, if they were wise should welcome the decision of the Secre- 
tary of ‘State to‘limit the benefits of our proposed Muhammadan University to Aligarh and 
to name it only the University of Aligarh. So much the better. It will give us the greater 
pleasure to make the Secretary of State modify his orders, The decision is final. So much 
the better: It will be a greater triumph for us to make him rescind his decision. They now 
know how to rescind decisions.’ Nothing is ‘settled '~and they have taught us the way to 
achieve’ suictess. ‘So let:us welcome this: decision. They. are. trying our mettle. Let us 
show them that it is not to dictate ideals, The decision to call it merely the University 
of Aligarh is an egregious blunder... So much the greater cause for rejoicing. We will have 
it called the Muslim University. teed : 


. | “Does the. word Muslim offend and must it be deleted? No, never! A million 
times never! But why .this short-sighted policy? Is the Government afraid of Pan- 
Islamism ? Or what? Surely from the educational point of view, there is everything to 
gain and nothing to lose if the Muslim University could have the power to affiliate a few 
other colleges. ‘Mind you—we do not want any sudden affiliation. All that is required is 
the power, A college’ will be affiliated if it deserved that distinction, If it does not, it will 
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hate. to wait) :tilldit does.; But why refuse us even -the power? Let the. word, therefare,.go 
forth to-éach and: every: Musalman that we: want an: unfettered Musiim -Univerasty.. And 
NO: nowen $7 Sha writ should be able to induce us to have anything else or anything lass. 
Our ideal ofa. Muslim University was to us more fair than a garden—more glorious than an- 
empire, Shall we let our hopes be blighted ?“ Adversity is trying‘ us; but advérsity will . 
find us united. es & iat eit : Coa, 

“ We committed. the initial. mistake of begging for the University asa matter 
of favour... We should have demanded it 4s ‘4 matter of right. ‘We grovelled into the dust 
‘when we did the former, and out wishes ‘were - nob aéeépted. “Let us do the latter and we. 
shall be respected.’ {¢ te now atrial’ of moral strenyth:‘and ‘whoever ‘yields ss ‘not of xs. 
Better proverty with honour than riches swith elavery.::-This is bur final: word. | 

| : OoNFIDENT.” 

» » Writing’: under the. heading “-The.-Islamic University,”. the Vakit 
(Amritsar), of the 21st. August 19]2, reproduces a passage in a speech by Victor 
Hugo in which heasked his. fellow-countrymen to remember the rights of which 
they had:been deprived, adding that otherwise.they need not expect to achieve any. 
success. _ These wonds,:.states the paper, were uttered by the. greatest of Fren y 

ts and orators:at a:meeting held to end the despotism prevalent (in France) in 

is time. A careful consideration of the heartlessness with which Muhammadan 
public opinion has been trampled on in connection with the Muslim University 
scheme and of the despotie way in which the highest'and long-cherished expectations 
of the Prophet’s followers have been disregarded, will show that such treatment 
does not’ “affect Musalmans::in:iany lesser degtee- than: the’ Bastille incident 
(did: the people of France).”*-' The: only: difference ‘is that, while in, France 
(4ét, there) there was a patriot like Victor Hago; whose fiery speeches overturned 
Louis Napoleon’s throne,’ “here "ite ‘to’ be found’ “traitors to the: (Islamic): 
nation ” . whose ‘‘ constitutional ’’: doings are about to end the Muslim University 
scheme. ; Next. the: paper refers.to the: schemes promulgated ‘since Sir Sayad’s 
time about the  estabhshment: of:a University at Aligarh, and observes that the 
came had the effect of making: Muhammadans ‘believe, among other things, that 
the propesed institution would -not: be-liable to any interference from Govern- | 


ment; and that: it would be possible to-affiliate to it: Islamic Collages in all parts 
l 


of‘thecountry. dt was: in: this belief, : it’.adds, that.they collected the funds 
required for the’ University; and‘ that:also-at a-critical time, ‘when their brethren 
were. being butchered ‘in “Fripoli, Persia,” and’ Moroéco for the sole offence of 
professing Islam, and when every House in Muhammadan Itidia was‘a place of 
mourning in.consequence., Proceeding, the paper speaks of the limited ‘scope 
of; the: projected : seat..of.. learning, as: also of the control which Government 
proposes to-exercise over it ;.and moes-on to-say that the University will only 
supply hands, for employment in Government offices, because it will impart only 
the ‘so-called education which can mérely augment the number Of sldves ; that 
it will not add in the least to the prosperity of the (Muslim) community, for 
the reason that a slavety-promoting machine ‘cannot make any. people..prosper- 
ons, and ‘that it will not ‘be a Mubhdriniaddn University‘eveniin-name. The 
helievers:in the Kalima should,.therefore, gird tip their loins to protest: '(agdinst 
the proposed arrangements) for all.time to come, beating in mind'the — 
Hon’ble Sayad Amir Ali’s words, “go on fighting for truth, no matter’ whether 
this may prove injurious for “you: ‘Tt'‘is you who will triumph in the end.” 
Ifthe disgrace they ‘are ‘about ‘to suffer and the: ruin: which overhangs their 
future as a community, mesh death “and ‘destruction. for Muslims, then the 
should be always mindful of that destrudtion aiid'shed ‘tears over. their (likely 
future. - “The deluge flowed out of an oven '; cannot your hearts’ furnace give 
rise even to a flood, which will carry the rubbish of despotism before it?” = 
23, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 24th Augast 1912, publishes. an 
The Punta University and the ‘article headed “The Punjab University puts the 
Paani and the knife to the throat of Urdu,” Previous to 1857, it 
‘says, Government used to follow the principle that 
the official and conrt, as.also the literary and popula? language of the Indian 
people, should be one and the same, 80 as to admit of: their being united into one 
nation,. After 1857, however, it began to favour the use of different languages 
in the various provinces, which were not, moreover, to have, common interests. 
The result was that while formetly there existed lovers.of Urdu like John 


—— 
—— —_— 
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Gilchrist, “we” have had lately to confront such enemies of that language as 
Antony MacDonnell. Next the paper says that Hindus have raised a storm of 
bigotry and hatred against Urdu, and the authorities, instead of calming the storm - 
have added force to it, with the result that it has swept Urdu out of Behar, the 
Central and the United Provinces. The Punjab was looked upon as the last ditch, 
for Urdu, but it has been turned out of that province also. There comes the be- 
wildering news that the Punjab University has announced rewards of Rs. 1,500 
and Rs. 500 for the best Punjabi original work, and the best Punjabi translation 
of any scientific, philosophical or historical book, respectively, produced in 1911. 
The rewards given for ( Maulvi Shibli’s) Sher-ul-Ajam and the (Editor’s) transla- 
tion of the Conflict of Science and Religion had the effect of converting the houses 
of the opponents of Urdu into places of mourning. And their lamentation drove 
the Punjab University to the narrow-minded decision that rewards for literary 
works should not only be confined to the Punjab, but that half of them should be 
reserved for a rude and vulgar dialect like Punjabi. In conclusion, the Editor 
says that, to the best of his knowledge, no Punjabi book of the requisite merit 
was published in 1911, and that the only interpretation he can place on the 
above announcement is that the University has cut the throat of Urdu with the 
knife given to it by the heartless enemies of that language. 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


: 24. The following is from the TZribune 
Mineral productions of ind (Lahore), of the 25th August 1912 :— 


“Among the mineral productions of India coal occupies the first place. Of the 
total output of coal in the country over 95 per cent. is claimed by Bengal. In that Province 
there was an increase of 691,598 tons which exceeds the increase for the rest of the whole 
of India which amounted to 661,010 tons. The increase was confined to the Jheria coal 
field where the output increased 10 per cent. or by over half a million tons. There were 
increases of 2°35 and 3°70 per cent. in the Ramgary and Giridih coal fields respectively, 
and a decrease mainly from Palamau, of 13:22 per cent. in the smaller coal fields. These 
figures show that there is no progress in India so far as the exploration of new tracts or 
coal fields is concerned. The cepartment of Geological Survey has been now at work for 
many years and surely it should have discovered the many and vast coal fields that are 
in the country and whiszh so far have not been worked. In the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince where the output is infinitesimal an increase of 55 per cent. it reported. In the other 
Provinces outside Bengal there were decreases as follows: Assam 74 per cent., Baluchistan 
2:29 per cent., the Central Provinces 4 per cent. and the Punjab 37°84 per cent. These 
decreases all require explanation. That relating to the Punjab is the fact that the Dandot 
Colliery which used to be worked by the North-Western Railway closed during the year. 
Since the report was compiled an enterprising firm of Punjabis has taken the lease for the 
working of this mine. The owners of coal mines have a grievance against the railway 
administration which requires to be redressed before the 'eoal mine industry in the Punjab 
can ever hope to acquire a footing. The ie. on coal is a heavy item and purchasers 
in the Punjab find it cheaper to import from Calcutta than buy it in the Province. 
If the freight charged by the North-Western Railway in coal were reduced to the same 
level ag that on the East Indian Railway and on the North-Western Railway itself for 
distances over $00 miles, there would be an appreciable fall in the price of coal to purchasers 
in the Punjab, As regards the coal trade Mr. Adams says that it was generally better than 
mn 1910 and jmproved throughout the year. It is stat that owing to a late harvést and 
consequent scarcity of labour in Bengal during the autumn the year closed without much 
accumulated stock at the collieries. Some interesting statistics relating the average output 
of each worker in the mines are given in the report. The average in England for the ten 
years ending in 1910 was 287 tons per person employed above and below ground. In India 
it was 174 and 113 tons respectively. In Bengal it was 178 and 165, in the Central Pro- 
vinces 172. and 118; in Assam 245 and 235; in Baluchistan 79 and 67; and in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Province 32 aud 44, Tho average in the Punjab is very low. 
No attempt is made in the report to explain it. Surely the Punjabi labourer is as hardy 
a8 his brother in Bengal or the Central Provinces. There must be something in the condi- 
tion of the mines which explains this very striking disparity.” 
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C. STEAD, 


SIMLA : 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector: General of Police, 
The 31st August 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 7th September 1912. 


I.— Potrtrcs. 


’ Foreiqu== 


. China, Tibet and Great Britain ( Tribune) nn 
| England and Russia (Paisa Akhbar) ... a0 
3, England.and Tibet( Ditto ) see oa 
4, Indian Muhammadans and the war in — 
(Zamindar) sce 
5. Turkish affairs (Zamindar) 
6.. Turkey and her enemies (Patea Akhbar) 


- (b) Home— 


7. The Government of India and Opiam (Tribune) ..- 
> The Eurasian Problem (7ribune 
- The Government of India and ithe Punjab 


(Tribune) 
10. The Public Services Commission (Panjabee) sx 


I].—AreHanNisTaN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 


III.—Natrve Sratzs. 
Nil oe 


IV.—KINE-KILLING. 
Ni. 


V—Natrve Socrerrs AND Retiaiovus Mattress. 


11, Te an Ma Sikh Association (Khalsa Advocate) 
12, Th e, London, on Hindu-Muham- 
unity (Hinds, Paisa Akhbar and 9b- 


i visitors to the Juma Mosque,’ Delhi 
(Zamindar) ong eee 

of Muhammadan weavers (Muin) 
- The “Leader Number” of the rys Gazette 
(Arya Gasette) vee 
Education of the depressed classes (Tribune)... 
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Page. 


VI.—LEGs.aTion. 


17. The unreality of Council Elections in the — 
(Panjahee) 
18. The Vaccination Law (Panjabec) axe 


VII.—Gawerat ApmintstRation. 


(a) Judicial— 
| hepulsion of Lalas Pyari Lal and Devi Dayal from 
» Jullandur Cantonments (7ridune) 
(b) Policeo— 


20. Crime i rene by the Punjab (Tribune) ‘is 
31. y for good ee (Tribune) 
22. Trathe? in women in the Punjab (7 ridune) 


(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
Nil. 
(d) Education— 


28. The Islamia College, Peshawar (.Panjahee) vec 
24. The Times on the Aligarh University (Panjabee)... 


(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
Nil. 


ff) Railways and Communtcations— 
Nil. 


(9) Postal matters— 


(h) Miscellaneous— 


25. Security from the Muslim Press, Lucknow (Zamin- 


ar) 
26. The Zamindar and the Hindu press (Munir) on 
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LTsT OF NEWSPAPERS AND’ PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
. BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 71H SEPTEMBER 1912. 


ales 


Locality. ee ‘Namé of Publisher: _ Circulation, - 


tay AS SS SS | 


ENGLISH. 


Daly. : fe 
:| Tribune - | Lahore | Bibari Lat 1,758 copiés: 


+ . 


TRI-WEEKLY. 
Panjabee ‘Lahore: .. | Mul’ Chand’ 2,424 copies; 
BI-WEEKLY. | | 
Observer .. | Lahore | _ | Nisam-nd-din’ a 1,000 copies. 
Pnnjab Times and Frontier  Rawaipinat J. RK. Thapar’ - ae 


News. 
WEEKLY. 
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1 ‘ 
Arya Patriks - | Tahore ... | Devi Chand 
Harbinger -| Do, ms Darga Parshad 


» 


Khalsa Advocate -| Amritsar’ .. | Bahadar Singh’ 


FortTNIGHTLY. 


Poe 
a hh Pang . a> st 
NR A RET pte eee te te ny ee tt OPH. St 


Jijnasu ‘ Lahore’ 7 Ishar’ Das? 


MONTHLY. 


D.A.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore’ _| Saraswati Nath 
Forman Christian College} Do, a ove 
Notes,* 


Practical Medicine ve. | Delbi a si 
Punjab Educational Journal | Lahore _| R. B, Mohan Lat’ 


Ravi ot Ge _| Mr. B. M, Jones i 


Punjab Mission News: st i. _ | Revd, Wigram 


Review of Religions --- | Kadian (Gatdaspur) .. gee! Aafomen Abmadia,. 800 copies. 
Science Groundéd Religion... | Lahore __ | Dev Rattan ose t 25 
Teacher --- | Dinga (Gujrat) Kanhaya Singh me 200 
URDU. | 
DalLy. 
Akhbardi-’Am pean __ | Govind Sahai 


Paisa Akhbar’ 1 Do.- Abdul Aziz 
Watan : | Do, Mubammad Tnsha Alla 


Zamtadar i | Zatar Ali Khan, B.A, 


BI-wBEkLyY, 
Vakil: | Amritear’ .. | Abdul Anis’ 1,970 copies, 
WEEKLY. | : 
Afghan it Sesbeunan | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies, 
Ahl-i-Hadis .1"Amritear’  ,,, | Sanacnlla eos |, 
Ahluwalia Gasette- I Do. ...| Lena Singh’ a 
Al-Main pans Do. | Mehraj-nd-din’ sis 
Atmy News . Moudbians Hira Lal & Co. 
Arjun | nee eee Dharm Pal 
Atorbans Gazette . | Amritsar’ Labh Singh 


Arya Gazette ‘Lahore . | Bhowani Das 
lal | ‘ a 


* Not-received during the month,: 
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UBRDU—CONTINUED. 


SWEEKLY—continued, 
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Badar 
Bharat 
Chaudhwin Sadi 


| Carzon Gazette 
Delhi Gazette* 
Hakam 

Haq 

‘Haq Pasand 
Hindu 

Hindostan 

dndar 

Islam* 

Jhang Sial 
Kaporthala Akhbar 
Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gasette 
Milap® 

Millat 

Mister Gazette 
Munir 

Musalman 

Nor 

| Nar Afsban 

| Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 

Punjab Advocate? 
Punjab Samachar 
Rajput Gazette 
Municipal Gazette 


Sadiq-ul-A khbar 
Ditto: 


Shanti 

Sialkot Paper 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
Tahzib-ul-Niswan 


| Victoria Psiper 


Civil and Military News 


; Kapurthala das 
‘| Lahere i 
| Dethi oe 
T Toyallpar oe: 


Lahore ened 
| At Bakheh 


| Hafe Khada Bakbeb 


.f Jhang 
Sang-ulla 


‘3 Amritsar . 
" Qadian, Gurdaspar District 
| Ludhiana eee 
9) Lahore in 


| Mianwali 
- | Lahore 


| Bahawalpur 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak . 


. Qadian, Gurdaspur District: 
+ pJSullundur ies 
. | Haji #hmad ees 
Saiyid Mubeammad 3 
. Mirza Hairat is 


Rawalpindi 


- | Ludhiana 


Delhi 
Do. 


‘| Qadian, Gurdaspur District 

- | Delhi ies: 
se Amritesr wl Ram Nath jee 
-:| Lahore o0e, 
| | Ram Saran Datt ie 
| Dharm Pal, B.A. ia 


| Abdal Latif. 


Do. see 


Do. 


Po. 


Do, 
Do, 


Rewari 


| Amritear 

| Rawalpindi 
. | Sialkot 

. | Thelom 


Lahore 
| Sialkot 


| Hamid Hasain 
| Amar Singh 


| Abdul Asis 

7 Krishan 

1 Karm:Chand, Bahl 

_| Hira Lal 

| Thakur Sukhram Das 


, | Safdar Hussain 


Mubammad Badig oe 
: , 7 
ThakurSheoratan Singh ... 


Sajjad Husain eee 
Yakub Ali gee 
Kasim Ali ‘ei 


Hari‘Lal Sharma : poet 


Prabh Dyal 


Bulaki /Das 
Jawahar Lal 
Shaja Ulla 


Mabammad Yusaf 
Revd..Dr. B. M. Wherry 


Din Muhammad 


Maulvi Ata Ullah 


Rulia Ram 

Kishan Chand Mohan 
‘Todar Mal 

Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
- Mumtaz Ali 


| Gian Chand 


},825. copies. 
| oa 


» 


8,070 copies. 
200 copies. 
2,262 __,, 


' *Not redetved daring the week. 


URDU—CORCLUDED. 


W eeg_y—conclauded, 
‘Wagt* 
‘Watan 
Zamindar 


FORTNIGHTLY. 
‘Biwah Samachar 
Kam Dhenu 
Mohyal Gazette 
PERSIA, 
FoRTNIGHTLY, 
Sizaj-ul-Akhbar 
MONTHLY, 
Arorbans Parkash® 
Arya Musafir 
Jaubar 
Kakezai Social Reformer 
Makhzan 
Rafiq® 
Sadha 
Martand 
Raghbir Patrika® 
Zaban® 


GUBMUEHI. 


WsexLy. 
Khalea Sewak® 
Panjab Reporter® 


Punjabi Suarma® 
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Lahore 
Ludhiana 
Kala, Jhelum ‘District 


Lahore 
Jullander 
Amritsar 
Lahore 
Delhi 


Do, 
‘Lahore 


Name of Publisher. 


iRam Chand 


: Daulat Bam 
Mehta Sham?Das 


| Abdel Khatik 


| Salig Ram 


|‘Wasir Chand ie 


Wiahammad Usmail Khan... 
Fas! Din 

Abdul Kadir 

Oharinji Lal 


|  Bheobart Lal 
| Kanhya Lal 


Hamid Husain 


| Jiwan Singh 
| Ganda Singh 


Gian Chand 


Ali Husain “em 
| ‘Mahammad Tnsha Ullah ... 
_| Zafar Ali Ehan, BA.  w 


‘Circulation, 


1,000 copies. 


© Not reeeived daring the week. 
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I.— Poxitics, 


| 1.° The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 1st September 1912:— 


“The memorandum sent by Sir John Jordan, British Minister at Peking, to the 
Chinese Government on Tibet raises an international issue of the highest importance. 
The subject of reference is the intention of China to incorparate Tibet as a province. Sir 
Joho Jordan ‘declares that the Tibetans ought to be allowed to manage their own internal 
affairs without Chinese interference, and recommends a new Anglo-Chinese Agreement as 
a precedent to the recognition by Great Britain of the Republic. The memorandum 
reviews the situation in Tibet, and suggests that China should station a representative 
at Lhassa to advise the Tibetans on questions. of foreign policy. This representative 
might have a bodyguard, but China ought not to station unlimited soldiery in Tibet, nor 
send an expedition. The memorandum further says that China at present ought not to 
use India as a highway to Tibet.’ Following immediately on the © Mission which 
China has sent to Tibet and which passed through Calcutta the other day the memorandum 
has a special significance. The humane and laudable object that Great Britain has in 
view will command general approval, but the international questions involved are whether 

land as a friendly Power can intervene between China and Tibet or take any action 
to restrict the suzerainty of China over Tibet. There is no interregnum in China. The 
Empire has been succeeded by the Republic, the recognition of which by the British 
Government is only a formal matter. The recent anarchy and fighting in Tibet are to 
be deeply deplored, but diplomatic‘representations cannot exceed the limitations of inter- 
national relations. It is of course/in the highest degree desirable that China should act 
on the friendly and sound advice of England, but should she elect to stand on her rights 
as the suzerain of Tibet what can England do to force her hands? There is of course 
the proposed new Anglo-Chinese Agreement as a condition precedent to the recognition 
by Great Britain of the Chinese Republic, but it is difficult to understand how the relations 
between China and Tibet can be made part of that agreement. Pending such an agree- 
ment it is further suggested that China ought not to use India at present as a highway to 
Tibet. This practically means, if insisted upon, a rupture of friendly relations. Apart, 
however, from the complications of international questions the advice of Great Britain is 
in the best interests of China and Tibet and ought to be accepted by China in the same 
friendly spirit in which it is offered.” . 


2. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 29th August 1912, publishes 
lai ile a communication headed “A terrible danger,” in 
, which one Muhammad Ismail Khan, of Bombay, 
expresses his inability to understand why England reposes confidence in an 
oppressive and merciless power like Russia and has permitted her to extend 
her railway system to the (north-west) frontier of India. After remarking that 
recent Muscovite efforts to promote friendship with Japan are fraught with 
danger for India, he says that, being afraid of the large Afghan forces at Herat, 
Russia wishes to reach the Indus through Persia and Baluchistan (? by building 
the proposed Trans-Persian Railway). ‘Moreover, she is cementing her friend- 
ship with Germany to ensure the latter not opposing her (advance towards India) 
after she (Germany) has acquired influence in Asia Minor by constructing the 
Baghdad Railway. She is also trying to win over Italy to her side in order to 
lace herself in a position plies * ) to withstand the (British) fleets in the 
editerranean at Malta, Cyprus and Gibraltar. | 


8. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 30th August 1912, has a note 
Ragland and Tibet headed “The Tibetan question and the British 
er Government.” Adverting to an article recently 
Fualished by the London Zmes on the above subject, the paper says that ‘“ The 

hunderer” lays stress on the posting of a British representative at Lhassa, 
Which will fw ads be a dangerous step. It is, however, the duty of the British 
Government to protect Tibet against Chinese oppression, seeing that it was 
ord Curzon’s Lhassa expedition that brought China the suzerainty of Tibet. 


4, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 30th August 1912, in an article 

India headed “ Test of the sense of national self-respect 
war in te nen and the of Indian Muhammadans”, says that black clouds 
overhang the entire Muhammadan world in these 


days, From the recent doings in Tripoli, Persia, Morocco and the European 


China, Tibet and Great Britain. 
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Provinces of Turkey, ‘it is obvious, says the paper, that the civilised powers 
of Europe have made up their minds.to sweep [slam off the face of the earth. 
The, of Indian Musalmans are bleeding like those of their oppressed 
c6-feligionists, and. they feel still more grieved at the thought of Government 
not being very kind to.them now and of the authorities having gone back on 
their promise to give them. a University. The paper then goes on to say that 
they are.in the wrong who think that the Tripolitan war is a local affair and 
that Muhammadans in India ought to have no concern with it.. “The war ig 
no mere; conflict between, Italy and. Turkey, but.is a question of life and deat} 
for the:Prophet’s faith. It has imposed different, duties on the followers of Islam 
in all quarters ofthe globe. Those self-respecting Musalmans in,and around Tripoli 


* 
« 


who’ can bear’ arms have been desperately fighting thé enemy on the battle- 


field. It is, however, difficult for “us” and (other) such Muahammadans’ as: 
live very far.from Turkey’s African possession, to break the heads of Italians. 
If, however, “we”. are men and true. Musalmans, it. is morally incumbent on 
“us” torender pecuniary help to Muslim sufferers in Tripoli. 


5. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 30th August 1912, publishes a letter, 
rae eae dated the Ist idem, from its Constaritinople’ corre- 
Turkish affairs, =... spondent, Muhammad Abdul Wali. Khan, to the 
effect that the recent political changes, which he describes in detail, in Turkey 
are thought to be ‘beneficial for ‘the country and the nation.” . The non; 
Muslims inhabiting Turkey are, says the ‘writer, mortal enemies of the Turks, 
in spite of. their being under great obligation to them. They say that, so long 
as the Osmanalis continue believing in the Kalima, Christians will go on regard- 
ing them as the enemies of. ‘life, property and the country.” Proceeding, the 
writer says that.the entire banking business (in Constantinople) is in the hands 
of foreigners, and that there is not a single bank (in the.city) started by the 
Turks themselves. He. spoke of’this to some (Turkish) young men, “:who 
have had. better experience,” but their reply was that they could do something 
only if “the champions of civilisation and enlightenment’’ (Christians of 
Europe) gave them breathing time. As it was, they added, new moves were 
daily made against them at the. embassies, The. correspondent .then.. reports 
that the (Turkish) Government has engaged itself in establishing different 
factories in the country, and he wishes to inform (Muhammadan) traders in. 
India that there is a great demand for leather in Turkey. Two respectable 
Turkish merchants, who are (also; Government contractors, have desired him 
to tell Indian capitalists like: Sir- Adamji, Peerbhoy, of Bombay, through the 
Zamindar, that leather, Khaki drill, silk, and the cloth used in making tents and 
kanats is not only required by :Government, but that a trade in these articles 
can be carried.on with Bulgaria also.'; If he was supplied with samples. together 
with a price list, he would gladly show them to Turkish traders and make 
arrangements. 


The paper also publishes a. letter, dated the Qnd August, in which the 


_ writer states that the appointment of Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha as Prime Minister 


has afforded satisfaction to all, and has much improved the.situation. The 
recent. changes are also likely to prevent Military Officers from dabbling in 
politics in the future. = : 
, . SSE 6d wate Ged is he etarerey se net) ened ITA Selig tg. 
6. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 30th August, 1912,, publishes 
| cartoon designed b7.908 Muhammad Ismail Khan, 
t 


Turkey and her enemies. SARLOOD. MeslAnee 4. 
id os painter, in which. 


vand her enemies, ich Italy, Germany, Austria. and 
Russia are shown standing. near.a.globe, while John Bull peeps out at them 
from behind: curtain, In the letter-press the four countries Neclage their desires 
for various Turkish possessions, while John Bull addresses them as follows:— — 


ONE \ Hypocrites, remeniber (that) so long as-even one Englishman lives you 
will.assuredly fail to achieve your aims. . British youths will convert your 
countries.into deserts with the hoofs of their horses. (Your) safety consists only 


ih restraining yourselves.” 


er r ow ” ~- 
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nicht’ ah Telia Gok heen hehe Soowiag: ‘is frorn “the Pribaie 
Ps a oe (Lahore), of the 31st August 1912 :— er 
#h resolution appeared in a recent, issue of the Gazelte of I ndia on, the subjpels of 
opium eating. and opjam smoking in this country. Both.these points are dealt with in an 
exhaustive manner, and the views of the Government of India regarding them are, set forth 
clearly and succinctly. It is clear from the Resolution that the Government of India adhere 
to the policy recognised by them some years ago that everything that is. possible in reason 
should be done to discourage the use of opium in the country. Considerations relating to 
revenue do not at.all enter into an elucidation of this policy. Indeed it has cost and. will 
cost ere long the Government several millions sterling. The financial side of the question 
has been entirely subordinated to its moral side. No fault can be found with the Govern- 
ment of India at present. Indeed it is admitted that they have made ample amends for the 
t when Indian opium was practically forced on the people of China *° " a ae 
Foveramieat of India have done well to differentiate between the deleterious habit of 
opium smoking and the use of opitm in small quantities for medicinal or semi-medicinal 
purposes. Whilst they are deterinined to put down the former with a firm hand, théy are 
anxious that ; the latter habit which is harmless and is éyen useful in certain circurpstances 
should not ‘be altogether suppressed. Sensible persong in India will cordially endorse ‘this 
attitude. We might at ‘oncé ‘mention that in the detailed regulations relating to the usé 
of opiudi for medical and semi-medical purposes there ig nothing to which even the most 
fanatical anti-opiumists can in reason take exception.” : : 


aioli 5 8. The. following is from the Zribune 
les — (Lahore), of the 1st September 1912 :— aie 


“There has been a good deal of correspondence regarding the Eurasian problem in 
the columns. of the Calcutta papers, and among the mass of letters’ which advocate the con- 
cession of specially favoured treatment for the Eurasian there have been sonie which discuss 
the question “x mimic’ f These latter urge the sensible view that unless the Eurasians are 
taught the value of self-help their difficulties will never be overcome. According to one 
correspondent ‘the Eurasian problem stands thus: the Eutasian is unablé to hold his owa 
unter the gxisting conditions of his economic environment. ‘That is his confession and - the 
basis of his casé. He refuses to go elsewhere to seek work or better himself. Instead he 
demands exceptional treatment to enable him to live in [ndia, and he demands it through 
the machinery and ‘at the expense of the State. These being the'facts the simple quéstion 
is—what case has the Eurasian made out for the creation in India of special economié condi- 
tions for himself at the expense of the English, the Hindu and the Muhammadan tax-payers ? 
Translated into'the vernacular of tariff, he asks for ‘ protection. What case has le made 
out for it?’ As Lord Hardinge very appropriately said in one of his very ‘first utterances 
in Indis special fxvours to any one class in the country medn~ phfairnéss to other classes. 
Mere sentiment pught not to be allowed to have anythitg to do ‘with the solution of 
problems which depend -upon hard facts and economic considerations. As the writer to 
whom we have already referred in this’ note ‘very appositely ‘says, économic and political 
problems cannot be satisfactdrily solved slong the line’ of mere sentiment, and tlie: value of 
a little plain speaking, when there is a tendency to darken counsel with words, is consider- 
able. It is equally true that the case of the Eurasian ‘ resembies closely the case of many 
other classes throughout the world at the present time, inasmuch as it needs self-generated 
moral evolution to ‘mend it, not a fairy god-mother, in the shape:of the State, bringing gifts. 
It is possible'that ‘education may do something for the commiunity if it succeeds in formin 
character, but the ¢harch ¢ant do more for them by inculeating a truer knowledge: of the 
dignity ‘of! work,‘ a higher ideal of Christian duty.’ This is the advice of a genuine friend 
and 8 well-wisher of the community and it is based on a comprehensive proof of the salient 
Points of the problem.” 


Ths Gorvtuent of India nd tio. 9 The following is from the Tribune 
_— (Lahore), of the 5th September 1912°:— aceon 


* We-have already announced that Mr. M: S. D. Butler, Deputy Secretary to the. 
Government of India in the Home Department, who has been appointed Joint Secretary 
to the Royal-Commission, will: be succeeded by Mr. W. C. Cotton who is a Madras Civiliab. 
The Home: Department will thus be without a single Punjab: Civilian in any of its higher 
ets, Pho Member in charge; Sir Regiuald Craddock, is 4 Oentral Provinces Civilian, whitat 

t. Wheeler, the’ Homie Secretary, comes from Bengal. Inthe Finance Department: ell ‘the 
posts—from Member downto Deputy Secretary—are held by hon-Punjabis. * The: same is 
the case with the Legislative Department, the Education Department and the Department 
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of Commerce and Industry. The only appointment, in the Government of India held ty a 
Punjab Commission man is that of Secretary in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
‘We refer to Mr. E. D, Maclagan. It is true that the present Foreign Secretary, Sir Henry 
MacMahon, also belongs to the Punjab Commission, but it must be remembered at the 
~ ‘game time that the Foreign Department has little or nothing to do with the actual admi- 
nistration of the country. It concerns itself exclusively with Native States. There is 
no doubt considerable truth in the complaint that the Punjab is not at all adequately 
represented in the present personnel of the Government of India. The large majority of 
the important matters concerning the internal administration of the various. Provinces are 
~ dealt with in the Home Department and it is in that Department that this Province 


requires to be adequately represented.” 


: ss cial a 10. The following is from the Panjabee 
_ The Pablio Services Commission. =f shore), of the 3rd September 1912 :— 


¥ ® ? s * e * * 


“The people in India are well aware that the later type of Civil Servants do not 
bear comparison with the older men whose names are held in high veneration in India for 
their sympathetic, sound and progressive views and for just dealings. The bulk of the 
educated Indians are not satisfied with the averge type of civilians. They are not noted, 
with a few exceptions, for the qualities of their head or the heart. Educated Indians having 
opportunities of moving with them find the difference between the better material available 
in India now and the mediocre talent imported at great expense from England. Intellectu- 
ally and in point of efficiency the Indians can bear any open test and be sure of winning. 
Of course, there are a number of superior English officers whose administrative ability is 
admired by Indians and whose services would be necessary. But their number is compara- 
tively small, and while we must have ‘more of that superior type of men, there is no reason 
why the mediocre type should be as largely imported as now. It is certainly a question 
worth deep consideration whether they cannot with advantage be replaced by Indians, 
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“To this there has been only one excuse, and that excuse is nearly twenty years old. 
But Sir Valentine Chirol has lately given it the strength of his hearty approval. It is the 
plea of a minimum number of Englishmen ruling India, and the apologists of this theory 
maintain that the minimum number has already been reached and whether good, bad or 
indifferent, there must be 1,200 Europeans recruited in London, in order to retain India for 
England. Twenty years ago Lord Lansdowne urged the same political excuse to ignore the 
Parliamentary decision of 1893. The Aitchison Commission said that it was inexpedient 
to hold simultaneous examination in India, but in 1893, June 2, a Parliamentary recommen- 
dation was made that the examinations ‘shall henceforth be held simultaneously both in 
India and England, such examination in both countries being identical in their nature, and 
all who compete, being classified in ove list according to merit.’ This recommendation 
was in.conformity with that of the councillors of the India Office in 1860 and the subse- 
quent resolution of Mr. Fawcett in 1870.. But Lord Lansdowne in India and: Sir Henry 
Fowler in England put in the plea of the minimum number of European officials. They 
‘said: ‘it would be. entirely out of .the question to reduce the existing minimum of 
‘Europeans at the present time” But from the opinions expressed by Sir Valentine Chirol 
nearly 20 years after the above plea was made, the presumption is that the situation in 
‘India has not changed! And the plea urged for the ‘present time only’ in 1893, is said to 
hold good in 1913. It is pertinent to ask whether 20 years have made no difference in the 
progress of India, so far as the minimum number of European officials is concerned. 
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“There is certainly no magic in the minimum number, nor is it a political theory in 
‘any other country -of the world. Without. questioning the ability of the bulk of the 
‘English. Civilians, it cannot be said that without them India would not exist and would 
not prosper. Moveover, the circumstances under which the minimum number theory was 
invented were extraordinary and undoubtedly temporary. The administraturs of India 
are pledged to the principle of racial equality in the case of Indian subjects of the Crown. 
The pledge is handed down from the time of Lord William Bentinck and Sir Charles 
Esa oe, The Parliamentary statute of 1833 laid down that ‘no native of India nor any 
natural born subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour or any of them be disabled from holdsng any place, office or 
ny envployment wnder the satd Government,’ Twenty years later in 1853 when the 
‘Charter of the East India Company was revised men like Macaulay and Bright raised their 
‘voice against the neglect of Indians. And when the Government passed to the Crown in 
1858, provision was made in Section 82 of the Parliamentary Act ‘for admitting all 
persons, being natural born subject of Her Majesty who may be desirous of. becoming 
candidates for appointment to the Civil Service of India to be examined as. candidates 
‘accordingly. The Queen's’ Proclamation. said: ‘ We hold ourselves bound to the natives 
of our Indian territorses by the same obligations of duty whsch bind us to all our other 

_ subjects, and these obligations, by the blessings of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and 
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ronsciemtiously: fulfill’ The Secretary of State appointed a Committee to consider the 


questivn of employ:ment of Indians in the Civil Service and that committee reported in 1870 
pointing out that two modes were open :— 


“Tho first, was by allotting a cortain portion of the total number of appointments declared in each 
‘year to be competed for in India by natives and by all the other natural born subjects of Her Majesty 
resident in India. The second was to hold simultaneously two examihations, one in England and one in India, 


ing, as far as-praeticable, identical: iv theie mature-and those who: compete. in both countries: being finally: 
poe ry one list according to merit by the Civil Service Commissioners.. | | of 

“The Committee added that they ‘have no hesitatioa in giving the preference to 
the second scheme.as being the fairest.and the most in accordance with the: prineiple of. 
the general competition for a common. object. These are the early foundations of a sound. 
and just policy which has been to this day ignored by local administrators. Even the plea. 
of the minsmum number of European officers was urged twenty years ago and to-day 
no question but that of efficiency and fitness can be urged in establishing the most 
acceptable policy. Mr. Montagu has pointed out other reasons. That there are disabilities 
which practically exclude [ndiaus from hicher appointments notwithstanding merit cannot 
be denied. How to remove these disabilities, while at the same time securing British 
officers of higher administrative worth is to be decided as a result of the Royal Commission... 
Two things should be remembered in this connection. Qne is that justice must be done. 
to India at last, if Indians are to be conciliated by deeds and not merely by means of 
words, The.second is that Indian loyalty could‘not be based on the ‘minimam number’ 
of European officers or of machine guns, but on the spontaneous gratitude and moral fervour. 
resulting from the old and often forgotten maxim of Lord William Bentinck that ‘ India.is. 
to be governed for the benefit of Indians.’ If the Commission keep these two things in 


mind in their enquiry their labours will be fruitful of much enduring good to India and to. its 
permanent connection with England.” 


Ve—Native Socreties axp Rezicrous Matrens. 


) Punial — ll. The following is from the Khalsa Ad+ 
~~ _ “  vovate (Amritsar, of the 30th August 1912 :— _ 


“ The resolution passed by the various Sikh Associations in the Province for the 
representation of the Sikhs on District and Municipal Boards and Legislative Councils have 
created a flutter in the dove-cots of the sister communities, especially in those of the Hindus. 
So long they have had the upper hand in the Councils of the Empire. Whenever public 
opivion has had to be consulted it is the Hindus or the Musalmans who have had their say, 
Sikh epinion has neither beea sought nor ever been offered: No wonder, therefore, that 
the signs of the present awakening should have come upon our neighbours as a surprise. 
We hope the community has begun to shake off its torpor and that it is in right earnest to 
. make its political existence felt. It is a sad commentary on the patriotism and the public 

spirit of the present-day Sikhs that they should have 90 long done nothing to provide for 
emselves an organization under the auspices of which they might take steps for the. 
eafe-guarding of their rights. There has never been nor is there now any lack of material’ 
for an organization of this sort. We know the feeling has been general for some years 
| eo oe the Sikhs should have a pulitical platform of their own. The difficulty’ has. 
on the score of leaders and we are afraid even now we are not so rich in the right. 
sort of men who could be trusted for the safe conduct of the movement. Our esteemed’ 
friend and brother, the late Sirdar Gurcharan Singh, Rarrister-at-Law, Lahore, sounted the. 
Sikhs assembled at the first Sikh Educational Conference at Gujranwala. on the desirability 
of starting an organization of this kind on the lines on which later on the Muslim League 
was founded. Sometime after he issued a circular letter to this effeet to his friends all over’ 
the Province. The response was great and genuine and had it not been for the opposition 
of'certain over-imaginative persous who apprehended that. the proposed movement would. 
divert the attention of the Panth from the existing organizations and would directly pre- 
judice their usefulness, the scheme of our amiable and loving friend. would have assumed a 
_ practicable shape and he would have done a lot of work for it before the cruel. hand of Fate 
_ an end to his promising career; * * * * We shall not be surprised to learn that brother 
archaran Singh’s mantle ‘has fallen on the shoulders of one worthy of it and that he is. 
only waiting for the opportunity to receive a call. May we sucgest that a place of meetmg” 
4ppointed to consider the. ways and means fot lauachiog the scheme daring the next 
Wssehra, holidays. We shall be glad to give promiueat. insertion to suggestions for the: 
fustherance of this.national cause.” bap 


12... The: Binis ,I.ahore), of the 29th August 1912, has an article headed: 
| - How can the pleasant hopes of unity between 
— ‘talon | London, om Hindus and’ Muhammadans be realised ?’”’ Iin‘eon- 


URIty,, tinwation,- of ‘its, previons. remarks about. the London 


. | Muslim League’s proposals (wide patagraph 13 of — 
Selections. No. 35), the paper says that the. religious differences: between the. two 
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communities can. never be removed. Hindus and Muhammadans, are, Rewever, 
neighbours, fellow-subjects, and amenable to the same lawa: His on this basis 

alone that a union between them is possible aswell as necessary. The only: 
way to bring about this unity is that the parties should follow a policy of 
equality in respect of political matters, and should not insult each other's social 

and religious feelings. Nor should they view the educational or commercial 

advancement of each other with jealous ‘eyes. After remarking that the aforesaid’ 
policy of equality consists in allowing either community @ share in * political 

matters” according to its ability. aad numerical strength, the paper goes on to 

say that, if Mr. Amir Ali and his colleagues of the Leagye are really desirous 

of aniting Hindus and Muhammadans, they should make their eo-religionists 
aecept these conditions, As to those in India who share this desire, they should 

cure their co-religionists of their madnegs of political importance. and preferential 

treatment. The Prophet’s followers shoyld also discontinue wounding the feel- 

ings of Hindus in their writings and speeches about the cow-killing question. 

Otherwise it will be eoncluded that they are not sineere in their wishes for union, ' 
and that they have really some ulterior object. 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 3lst August 1912, says that 
according to the Englighman—one of the causes of the existing disunion 
between Hindus and Muhammadans is the formers’ objection tothe special . 
electorates formed for Muhammadans and to the excessive Muslim representation 
on Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils. The followers of Islam are 
not, however, prepared to recede even an inch from the position now occupied 
by them. They left the protection of their rights and interests to Hindus for 
full forty years, and put up in silence with the latter’s preponderance in all 
departments of Government. When, however, it was practically proved to them, 
after this long experience, that Hindus treat them like step-brothers and place 
racial feelings above morality and justice in every thing, they felt themselves 
compélled to try to seeure the right. of separate representation. further, the 
Englishman says that cow-killing is another cause of disunion between the two | 
communities, But, says the Puisa Akhbgr, for Muhammadans, the question | 
has an important economical aspect, and, if Hindus can find a solution to it 
in this respect, Muhammadans would gladly give yp not only the sacrifice of 
cows but also the daily use of beef. ' 


The following ig from the Observer (Lahore), of the 31st August 1912 :— - 


“ We publish elsewhere the fourth annyal report of the London branch of the All- 
India Muslim League; and we must say that a careful perusal of the report has given us 
real pleasure, pleasure not only at the steady activity displayed by the League throughout 
the last year and the striking success achieved by it in various phases of Muslim public 
life, but also—and this, to our mind, is by far the nore important point of the two—at the 
keen political sagacity of its workers and the remarkable acumen which they have brought © 
to bear on the consideration of the various problems that have from time to time engaged 
the attention of the Muslim world. With that veteran leader, the Right Hou’ble Syed 
Ameer Ali, P.C., C.ILE., LL.Q., bolding in his tried hands the reins of the. League, our vital 
national interests are in safe cystody ; and every page of the present report bears eloquent 
and emphatic testimony to the rare. capability and gratifying success with which he has 
"yacht his arduous duty. It is a matter of uualloyed satisfaction that the Indian 
lusalmans are represented in the heart of the empire by a body of men, whose deliberations 
are guided by Mr. Ameer Ali; and while his ig the most prominent figure among the Lon- 
don Muslims, the fact is well-known that his personality has made an indelible impression 
on the Indian Muslim mind and that no living man has made a deeper mark on the general 
polier of his co-religionists in this country than the talented Muhammadgn member of the 
oglish Privy Council. <e | oe 


_. The report may well be regarded as embodying a guccinct account of the 
activity of the Indian Musalmans as a whole during the year 1911-12 in the 
domain of politics and as setting forth a comprehensive but detailed statement of | 
their national policy in questions of high import. There. is hardly a point of importance 
which came into’ prominence last: year on which the League has. not pronounced its 
view with clear emphasis, in language at once firm and temperate, and in a manner 

both constitutional and independent. We do not mean to say that there is no pnssi- 
bility of difference of yiew or that the Indian Muslims should premanently bind - 
themselves to. the pronouncement with fetters of iron. There is always room for honest 
difference of opinon and the progress of time and the shifting circumstance of the day will | 
ever call for a re-adjustment of the political locus, necessitating, in consequence, the adoption — 
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of other ideals of politics and ‘different methods of works. But taking’ into consideration 
the existing conditions of life in India, as well as the Muslim world, and one. in view | 
the limitations of our environment and ‘the inter-relationship of Muslim and non-Muslim 


of the London League, as outlined in the rep rt :under review, ‘cannot * ° 


nations, the mi revie 
but be considered as the only correct policy for us to follow: _We have said above that 
there is room for honest difference of opinion, and, by way of illustration, it may be explained 
that we are not inclined to place much relianca on the feasibility of the plan suggested by 
the League for the promotion of Hindu-Muslim cordiality. We yield to none in our desire 
for it and in our auxiety to bridye over the gulf that at preseat unfortunately divides the 
two principal communities of India from one-another. :But the chasm can be crossed only 
by the united efforts of the leaders of both communities; A conference of the prominent 
members of the different sub-divisions of the two nations may perhaps evolve a better plan 
of conciliation.” . ee | : } | 
13.. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 31st August 1912, has an article 
a ae headed “The greatest Islamic Kingdom of the 
aang < igaenal wme® world.” The Editor says that he has always heard 
— Great Britain spoken of in the above terms and that 
it is owing to this position that the Prophet’s followers have shed their blood for 
her. Their reward has, however, been that, after they have eolleeted money to 
found a University in order to relieve Government of the burden of. their 
education, they have been told that they cannot call it a Muslim institution. 
What a fine Islamie Kingdom Great Britainis{ Again, the transfer of the 
Capital of {fadia from Calcutta to Delhi led Muhammadans to believe that . 
the fullest regard would now be paid to their sacred places in the new capital,. 
as also to their {old) traditions, These unfortunate people are not, however, 
(considered) deserving even of this. No Englishman can enter the Golder 
Temple at Amritsar with his shoes on, while only the other day the Lieutenant- 
Governor {of Behar and Orissa) was not allowed to go into the Puri temple. 
It is Musalmans alone whose foreheads, which are meant to be bowed to God, 
are struek with “boots.” Europeans go about in the Jumma Musjid, Delhi, with. 
their shoes on and “the greatest islemie Kingdom of the world” does not 
abstain from wounding the most saered feelings of Muhammadans. The paper 
has already twice written on this subject, aad its eontemporary the Comrade 
also has strongly invited Government’s attention to the matter. Government » 
does not, hewever, now look on luckless Musalmans with a favourable eye ; 
it sees their rights trampled on and (still) remains quiet. The presence of 
Europeans in the mosque with their shoes on has lacerated the, hearts of. the. 
followers of Islam. The commission of this foul deed with the permission of 
Government has been rending the hearts of 7} crore Muslim subjects of His 
Majesty the King Emperor, . a ! 


(14. The Muinx (Amritsar), of the 2ith August. (received on the 3rd. 


September) 1912, has an article headed * The un-. 
fortunate weaver community’, -complaining. that 
Muhammadans of higher castes treat the weavers, 
shoe-makers, carpenters, blacksmiths and such people in their community just 
a8 Sudras are treated (by Hindus). Government alao, it adds, accords these 
low-caste Muslims a contemptuous treatment, and prevents a large number of 
families among them, which live by agriculture, from acquiring land. As 
regards weavers in particular it says that the introduction of foreign-made 
Cloth into India has reduced them to a state of abject poverty. To make matters: 
Worse, those of them who live in villages are frequently made to do begar work 
or the’ private work of rapacious lambardars and zaildars. Every village 
weaver has, on an average, to perform forced labour for ten days in the month, 


~ Grievances of Mubammadan weer 


during which time he has also to feed himself. Again, his headisalwaysa 


target for blows from the shoes and boots of Government officials. And even 
oe among the weavers residing in cities and towns, who have been educated, 
are, because of their caste, refused respectable posts under Government. 


15. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 29th August 1912, says that it, 

The “Leader Pa has been decided to issuea “Leader Number” of 
Arya Gatettg Number” of the the paper containing scholarly contributions from 
ne _ Aryas, Hindus, Christians and Musalmans of note. | 
he public‘should , however, first decide as to who are the two (most prominent) 
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leaders of the Arya Samaj, the Sanatan Dharam ‘Sabha, the followers of the 


Christ and the believers in the Kalima... The Arya, the Hindu, the Christian and 
the Musalman communities are, therefore, requested to send their opinions to the 


paper’ by the end of September. ‘The issue will contain short biographical sketchies 


end portraits of the eight leaders selected, as also learned writings from their 


16. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 31st 


Education of “the “deprosed’ August. 1912,.publishes the following letter from 


cla ses. . 


. ‘Lappat.Rai:—  . | 


“T have ‘read the contributions of ‘Satyarthi’ on the above subject with great 
interest. Considering that very large mumbers of the so-called depressed classes in the 
Punjab have lately‘been admitted into the Arya Samaj-icis his high time that something 
appresiable be undestaken to further the cause of.education among them. No amount of 
‘ Shuddhi *’ (it is a misnomer to call jt Shuddhs) ceremonies will bring about the real uplift 
of these people without education. If the Punjab Hindus and the Punjab Arya Samajists 
do not: profess merely lip sympathy for these classes it is time that they. should put their 
hands into their pockets and give practical proofs of the genuineness of their sympathy by 
liberally subscribing for the education ‘of these classes. The work beimg carried on, at 
Sialkot, at Mirpur (tn the Jummu provinee) and im the Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur distriete 
deserves the fullest help from all. well-wishers of the Hindu commuaity. Jt is a matter 
of shame that while thousands upon thousands of rupees are being freely spent om 
mere eeecentricities, on nawtches, on tamaskas, and on ‘brick and mortar’, people 
should be so reluctant to provide for the healing of wounds and sores that exist in the heart 
of the body: politic. The existence and the present condition of the depressed classes and 
of the untouchables is nothing but a great sore in the body of the Hindu eommunity; one 
may liken it to adeadly “carbuncle.’ Upon.the proper healing of this sore depends the 
future health and existence (not to speak of the progress and prosperity) of the ¥ politic. 
All the cures and remedies suggested and pursued by the ‘ leaders” of the Htindu come 
munity are nothing as compared with this. They are merely symptomatic or superficial or 
ornamental. The recent decision of the Municipal Committee of Ludhiana refusing the use 
of municipal water tap to ‘ Ramdasias’ is an ample illuetration of the fatal egeism and 
brutal catlousness of the higher classes of Hindus. In any other country a decision like 
that would have evoked an outburst of indignation such as would have opened the eyes of 


those responsible for such a flagrant. disregard of ordinary.human rights. Just thiek of the 


. arrogance, and inhumanity ,of.a decision. refusing a tax payer the use of a municipal . water | 


supply. -As at present adyised, I am inclined to think that the deeision is illegal and 
qught to be questioned in a court of law. But what has surprised me is that the cultured 
Hindu and Muhammadan Press should have let the incident pass away so qnietly. To my 
mind this is another - proof of the utter degradation of the Hindu ideals. Hindus refusing 
the use of a public: waterstand to'a. brother Hindu and the Muhammadans helping them by 
their votes is a sight to make the goda weep... | | 


© "Phe only remedy then is to educate these classes and to rouse in them a sense of the 
wrongs that are being infficted on them by these arrogant Hindus. When one considers the 
depth of Hindu degradation and their inhuman attitude towards the classes all one’s love 
for Hindus and Hinduism becomes petrified. = _ : | 

“Tam prepared to co-operate with ‘Sattyarthi’ or for the matter of that with 
any one for advancing education among the depressed classes. : 


“ The following (sic) note was written in June last:soon after the Ist Punjab Hinde 
Education Conference. It was my intention not to make it public until after I had 
obtained promises of a substantial ‘amoitnt ‘towards. the ‘oposed central fund. Press 
of other business, however, prevented me from exerting for the fund and I think it may 
now be-made public. I hope ‘the Hiddw public will recognise their duty towards the 
depressed classes and apply-themeelves in all eatnestnéss. not only to the work of reclaiming. 
them but also to educate them. The second ia as important as the former. ) | 


___“ P.8.—L hope the Vernacular Hindu Press will take up the matter in all earnestness 
It is nenessary that the subject. should be constantly kept befere the public, Something 
should be, written about it constantly.” =. , 


VI.—-Lxaisavion, 


emer 17% The following is from the Panjabee 

in the Push. of Copel Elections (Lahore), of the ord September 1912:— 
ie 8. years ago an eminent statesman: condemned. the system of’ nomination. im 
our former Councils as.something very vicious, But inthe Punjab we have a system of 
election compared with which that ‘vicious’ ayatem of nomination would seem-a blessing- 
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From the communication published in another columu describing at length the composition 
of the several electoral groups it will be seen that the strength of the nominated element 
‘n a large number of municipalities is the despair of the popular party. In a system which 
favours direct nomination the responsibility for the choice devolves on the officials. But 
now we have a double distilled system of nomination in which the officials are freed from 
their responsibility while the people derive no benefit. corresponding to the degree of 
responsibility placed upon them. The mixing of municipalities and cantonment committees 
is particularly hurtful, and injurious to the success of the elective system. The solid 

anx of the nominated members of the cantonment committees together with the 
nominated section of Municipal ‘Commissioners can influence the tide: of support for 
candidates in any manner they like. Then there is the effect of excluding from Council 
elections municipalities like Batala, Hoshiarpur and Kasur in the central group and 
those of Lyallpur, Gujrat, Dera Ghazi Khan, Wazirabad and Bhera in. the western group. 
All these are populous towns which have made great progress in several activities and 
their exelusion from Couneil election is unjust and its effect is prejudicial to the interests 
of the people concerned. We are not aware whether the Punjab Government intends to 
remove these anomalies, but unless they are removed the system of appointing members: 
to the Punjab Council can be called elective only by courtesy. For the same reason. we 
should prefer the present system of direct nomination. by Government on behalf of District 
Boards to a repetition of the farce of an election by the nominated members of such Bvards. 
We hope Sir Louis Dane will give his best attention to this matter and remove. the 
anomalies as far as possible. | 


nee 18. The following is from the Panjabee. 
ee (Lahore), of the 29th August 1912 :— 


“In the last issue of the Panjabee we published the Punjab Government’s reply 
to the National Anti-Vaccination League, London, in regard to Dr. Jethanand’s casé 
in Multan. The reply does not at all cover any of the points raised in the letter of the 
London Secretary, which we published in our issue of the 17th instant. In fact the Punjab 
Government has practically admitted its blunder when it says that ‘from the first Jethanand 
has never addressed the Punjab Government on the subject which was his obvious course, 
if he had any complaint to make.” Does not the Government know what its agents in 
the districts do, and are not complaints published in the papers? Moreover, in many cases 
on appeal, the Government has referred complainants to courts of law; and obviously 
people have little to hope fur tn an appeal to Government against local subordinates. Dr. 
Jethanand would not have willingly suffered all that he has done, had he had the slightest 
hope in an appeal to Government. Even the Chief Judge rejected bis complaint saying that: 
he did not wish to encourage opposition to law. Why did the local officers pursue Jethanand 
with such severity and prosecute him a second time even when the decision in the first case 
was pending ? is a grave irregularity for which the Punjab Government has made 

‘no reply, though pointedly asked by the London Secretary of the League. Nor can we 
appreciate the painful remark that ‘the District Magistrate is a Hindu and a Brahman 
who may well be trusted not to have harassed his fellow-Hindus unnecessarily.’ Supposing 
that any Hindu or a Brahman Magistrate acts as a Hindu or a Brahman in bis official 
capacity would that not be an excuse for stopping his advancement ? But above all is it a 
question of justice or one of castes and communities? Apart from this case instances are 
not wanting where ‘Hindu’ Magistrates dare not be just to Hindus for fear of losing 
promotions and confirmations in appointments, and this is a well-known fact in the Punjab. 
They usually avoid to try Hindus. The bitterness of the last remark of the Government 
s too patent to need further explanation.” | | 


ViII.—Generrat ADMINISTRATION. ' 


(a) —Judicial. 


ess 19. The following is from the TZribume 
Det of Lalas Pyari Tal end (Lahore), of the 31st August 1912 :— 
Cantonments, : te ere | 

e e ° ® ® ® # 


“There is one statement in the reply of Mr. Under-Secretary Montaga which cannot 
be allowed to pass unchallenged, and that is that the two gentlemen named above were | 
readmitted into the Cantonment after they had submitted an apology accompanied by an 
assurance of future good behaviour. The so-called apology was shown to us before it was 
tendered by Lalas Pyari Lal and Devi Dayal and we considered that it was not an apology 
at all, f that was said was what bed. passed should be forgotten. Both gentlemen were 
determined to remain outside the Cantonment rather than offer an apology, for they were 
not ious of having done any wrong. Nor are we aware that they gave any assurance 
future good behaviour, though the military authorities might have made such 9 report, 
Wo think Lalas Pyari Lal aod Devi Dayal should make public statement giving the facts 


of their cage.” 
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20 The following is from the Tribus 
(Lahore), of the 3rd September 1912 :— 


rime in the Punjab. 


: “ We showed in our last issue how, in the opinion of the Liewtenant-Governor, 
there has not been an adequate return for the increased expenditure of 23$ lakhs a year 
on the police force. His Honour next presses upon all district magistrates the necessity 
of expediting the trials of the more important criminal cases. Attention is drawn to the 
disparity ‘between dgistriets like Hassar, Dera Ghazi Khan and Lahore where cases are most 
rapidly disposed of and the largest number of convictions obtained and the dilatory methods 
folowed in Shahpur. Sir Louis Dane agrees that the arrangements for security and 
surveillance are inadequate. ‘His Honour will consider further in this connection the 
suggestion that the more serious class of bad characters should have their movements 
restricted as in the ease of members of criminal tribes.’ The Lientenant-Governor very 
justly observes that ‘ it is illogieal to take this extreme measure in the case of criminal 
‘tribes addicted mainly to hereditary petty lareeny, and to have to confess that all our 
attempts to bind down the more desperate pests of society ty security and surveillance fail 
merely because we cannot take the same steps to restrict the movements of the criminal indi- 
vidual as we do with the so-called criminal tribes’ The difficulty, we conceive, lies in the fact 
that while the criminal tribes can be distinguished by their hereditary teadeney. to petty crime 
the dangerous criminal cannot be distinguished from the law-abiding population until he has 
actually committed a crime and put himself outside the pale of the law. The quick detention 
of crime and swift retributive justice can alone act as a deterrent and it 1s difficult to see how 
the police can be absolved of responsibility in the matter. Hither the police force is josyfficient 
or wanting in energy and the suggestion of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor to increase 
the rank and file and subordinate staff is an eminently practieal one. The growth of 
Jawlessness with inereasing contempt for law and order is a state of things which no 
responsible Government can tolerate and the most vigorous action would be justified in 
view of the alarming condition of affairs disclosed by the last Punjab Police Report. 
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| 21. The following is from the Zvribune 
ocd sith oeaid {Lahore), of the 4th September 1912 :— 

“To the Criminal Procedure Code of this country there are sections which empower 
the District Magistrate to take security for good behaviour from persons who are of known 
bad conduct or who in the opinion of the police are likely to commit crime. The procedure 
usually adopted in districts is to depute a special magistrate who in consultation with the 
head of the police in the district selects persons who are required to furnish the necessary 
security. The police in this case act on the advice of the zaildars and lambardars who are 
well aware of the charaeter and aatecedents of most of the people living iu their villages. 
In the United Provinces of Agra aad Qudh where a regrettable increase occurred in 
dacoities, robberies and burglaries, it-is noticed with regret that less action was taken under 
the bad livelihood sections than in 1910. We quite agree with the remark in the 
Resolution reviewing the report of the Police administration that the effieiency of such 
action depends not on the number of prosecutions but.on the care and judgment exercised 
in the selection of persons to be proceeded:against. Sir John Hewett says ‘it is still too 
often true that the ring-leaders and the more dangerous criminals are left unmolested, and 
that only the smaller fry—the petty pilferer or village budmash—are called upon to give 
security. This appears to have been the ease in Etawah where a vigorous crusade had no 
appreciable effect in reducing the amount of erimes.’ The real ring-leaders in crime are left 


unmolested because the police and the lambardars are afraid of them or are willing to let 
them go for a consideration.” 


; a eee 22. The following is from the Tribune 
reer * iow 2 ree: (Lahore), of the 4th September 1912 :— 

“ Hitherto it has been Sind which complained that women from that Province were 
abducted and sold in the Punjab and in this Province the Police has secured convictions 
in several cases of traffic in women. The complaint now comes from the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh and it is stated in the latest report on the administration of the Police 
in those Provinces that ‘kidnapping was on the increase in the districts of Dhera Dun, 
Muttra, Meerut and Agra and it is said that the trade centres in the Punjab where large 

rices are given for girls abducted from these Provinces.’ In notieing this remark His 
Uonour the Lieutenant-Governor says ‘ {his appears to be a new development. In previous 
reports no mention is made of such @ traffic. The matter calls for serious investigation by 
the Criminal Investigation Department, and the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that this will 
he taken in hand without delay.’ What is wanted in our opinion is ‘co-operation between 
the Police of the hay ewe the‘ United Provinces, If they act together and proceed with 
zeal and tact, we feel sure they can do much to prevent this objectionable trade. In the 
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Punjab the ouniber of women is smaller than in the United Provinces and to that shortage | 
js ascribed the comparatively large number of offences against women in that Province. 
The 7 for the evil—of which this traffic in women is only a development—lies in the 
diffusion of education amung the people and also in a vigorous administration of the criminal 


law. : 
(d)— Education. 


93. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 29th August 1912, :publis'ies the 


following from its. Dera Ismail Khan corre- 
ia‘Cpllege, Peshawar. | wines | , 
ee spondent : — ou at Os 


“Tt may not be generally ‘known that last year a deputation of the Islamia College 
Committee, Peshawar, headed by Sahibzada Abdul Qayum, C.LE, K. S. Mir Alam Khan, 
Revenue Assistant, Sheikh Mubammad Akbar, Personal Assistant, and other gentlemen 
visited Dera. Two of the leading Nawabs promised rupees three thousand each and 
athird one actually paid one thousand to the Government Tréasurer for the proposed 
College. The deputation, however, refused to accept the above promises or payment -and 
went back after accepting from others such promises or payments as they considered 
satisfactory. nformal negotiations were said to be taking between the Committee and 
the three Nawabs, but lately one of the latter has asked for his money back from the 
Treasurer which shows that there is an end to the matter. Evidently the Committee 
thinks three thousavd too small a subscription fur a Nawab to pay, but it forgets that the 
Muhammadans of Dera, be they Nawabs or not, are-not likely to be benefited by the 
proposed Islamia Cullege at Peshawar. Peshawar isa place not very well noted for good 
morals and if the Dera Musalmans have to give higher education to their sons, they would 
rather send them to Aligarh or to the Islamia or Chiefs Colleges at Lahore. Whatever 
was promised by the Nawabs here was promised more out of regard for their Muslim 
brethren of Peshawar than any consideration of the well being of.-their Dera eommunity, 
and should have been gratefully accepted by the Deputation. The refusal by the latter 


js apt to be misconstructed in many ways and it is hoped that even now it is not too late 
for them to reconsider it.” : 4 


The Times on the Aligarh Uni- 24. The following is from the Punjabee 


versity. (Lahore), of the 29th August. 1912 :— 
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“Qn the question of affiliation the London Times has expressed its opinion similar 
to what we wrote and it can hardly be said that the 7smes is unfair to Muslim interest. 
It says that the question of ‘affiliation is of a somewhat distant future rather than of 
to-day ’ and that 1s exactly what most sensible menthink. The Hindus ask for self-governing 
‘athe not as a measure of to-day but of a somewhat distant future. We want the ideal to 

kept in view and shape our policies to that end. So it is in regard to other things in 

which we have yet to acquire and display qualities of fitness and efficient management. 
Nobody can say that the Muslim promotors are so far advanced in education and manage- 
ment of University interests as to begin by governing mofussil colleges with residential 
standards. If such a fitness were to be looked for to begin with, the Hindus are far 
better placed and there is some reason if the Benares University were to insist on having 
the powers of affiliation. But we prefer to skow our fitness first and demand our rights 
In full in proper time as a safe and sound puvlicy. But as in political ideals so in education, 
we do not jose sight of having our fullest rights, but the beginning must be freé- from 
ambiguity and unuecessary burdens and hopes. .We are convinced it is a safe and correct 
Position and does not involve any loss of right or imposition of restraint.” 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


25. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the Ist September 1912, publishes an 
wis article headed ‘Security from the Muslim Press.” 
Lackey) tom the Muslim Press, Government, says the paper, appears to have made up | 
| its mind to sweep the press into oblivion, seeing that 
it interferes with journalists in season and out of season. _ On the outbreak of war 
in Tripoli Muslim newspapers wrote, it is true, in their anguish, such fiery words 
that pained the hearts of certain officers of Government. The reversal of the Parti- 
tion of Bengal three months later fired them still further, and some prominent 
eaders of their community, among whom the Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk deserves special 
mention, advised Muhammadans to rely, after God, on their own strength of 
arm. Muhammadans came to be convinced that no faith could he reposed in the 
Promises and doings of Government and that its words. and deeds should 
freely and boldly criticised. Accordingly, Muslim leaders and papers. 
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gave up their old practice of bowing to every order emanating from Govern. 
ment officers and of saying ditto (to the authorities) in all matters. The 
authorities became suspicious of this conduct and their suspicions are 


growing every day. (Again,) taking advantage of the Press Act, Government 
began to throttle Muslim newspapers, demanding security from any that displayed 


the least independence or used any forcible language in saying anything, 
The Muslim Gazette, the Vakil. and the Zamindar deserve special mention 
among “such independent Urdu papers.” The poor Zamindar was the first 
to be made to deposit (a security of) Rs. 2,000 in Government Treasury. The 
move was meant to ruin it, in which, however, it failed. Next the District 
Magistrate, Amritsar, demanded a security of Rs. 1,000 from the press at which 
the Vakél is printed, his order being grossly illegal. After remarking that the 
Muslim Gazette also has now been given “a sanad of og the Editor 
reprints a note, in which that paper reports that the Deputy Commissioner, 
Lucknow, has asked for a security of Rs. 500 from its press. ‘The officer 
named, he adds, had no power to demand any security from the Muslim Gazette 
Press, seeing that he had already accepted the declaration filed in respect of 
it and only the Local Government (concerned) can demand security in such a 
case, It is surprising that Government should take no notice of the gross 
mistakes made by District Magistrates everywhere in working the Press Act. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Mazharul Haq should ask a question in the Viceregal Council 
on the subject. 


26. The Munir (Jhang), of the 24th (received on the 30th August 

ie 1912, publishes an article headed “Fight among 

Pie Zamindor and the Hindu communal: papers: Maulana Zafar (Ali) has been 
duped.” The Mil/at, it says, has been writing for 

a long time past that Maulvi Zafar Ali has come to an understanding with the 
entire Hindu press generally and with Lala Dina Nath (of the Hindustan) in 
particular. It must be admitted with regret that there appears to be a great 
deal of truth in the allegation. For several weeks past the Zamindar has 
not only written nothing against the said press, but has made no reply 
to its most serious charges against Muhammadans. The Maulvi must have 
argued that his understanding with it would deter Hindu and Muham- 
madan papers from attacking the followers of Islam and Hinduism respec- 
tively. The Hindu press, however, which was not actuated by honest motives, 


took this understanding to mean that it was now free to write against the 


Muhammadan community, excepting only Maulvi Zafar Ali, It isa pity that the 
Editor of the Zamindar should be seen through this. Hindu papers have 
seen far ahead and have hit on a plan to lay the axe at the very root of the Muslim 
press. They have taken advantage of the differences between the Watan and 
the Zamindar to back one Muhammadan (Zafar Ali) against another (Inshaullah), 
injury to either of whom means injury to the community. Their plan consists” 
in first weakening the Watan and then attacking the Zamindaz, which they 
know is more than a match for them. - 


ante C. STEAD, 


| Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
The tik Beptr-- 1919. Cruminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM 


THe 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN 


THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 14th September 1912. | 


CONTENTS. 


ee ee 


Page. | 


I.—Po.ities. 
(a) Foreigu= 


1, Egyptian Nationalism and Pan-Islamism ( Tribune) 
2. Christian Europe and the Islamic world (Mutn) ... 
3. Austria-Hungarv and the Balkans (Zamindar) ... 
4. Pan-Islamism (Zamindar and Tribune) si 
5. The war in Tripoli (Zamindar) a ‘ic 
6. Indian Muhammadans and Tarkey (Akhbar- 
i-’ Am) és a ose : 
7. Proscription of the Lewa (Paisa Akhbar) 
8. The Balkan situation (Observer) aes eee 
(b) Home— 


- 


9. Home Rule for India (Observer) see eee 
10, India’s place in the Empire (Arya Patrika) eee 
ll, Indians and their rights of British citizenship 
(Panjabee) ... ket ees 
12, The Hindu as Nation-builders ( drya Patrika) 
13. Cameos of Indian Crime by Mr. H. Hervey 


(Panjabee) ... ve 


II.—AvraHaNistaN AND TRaNS-F RONTIER. 
Nil. 
Ili.—Native Srartzs. 


—— affuirs (Rajput Gazette and Patsa 
) ees eect ece eee 
» The Politieal Agent and the Income Tax in Baha- 

walpur (Panjahee) ia on os 


IV.—K1nB-KILLING. 
Nia. 


V.i~—Native Socizgtrzgs aND Retigious MattTsRs. 


16. An invocation to Krishna (Hindu) «+. vee 
17. The Arya Samaj (Parkash) see vee 
18. Karopean visitors to the Juma Mosque, Delhi 

(Zamindar and Tribune) 00 vee 
19. A prayer (Zamindar) eee o0e 


Page. 


VI.—LEgGiIsLaTion. 


20. A suggestion (Army News and Payjab Samachar) 767 


21. The Council Regulations (Observer) ... 


VII.—Generat ADMINISTRATION. 


( a) Judictal—« 


22. Muhammadans and the Bench of the High Court, 
Bombay (Paisa Akhbar) si A. 

23. The Khan of Hoti Mardan’s case (Tribune and 
(Panjabee) .. ia 


(b) Police— 


24. Crime and Poliee in the Puniab (Panjabee) 
25. Recruitment for the Police (Zrsbune) 


(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
Nil. 
(d) Education— 


26. Indigenous system of Elementary Education 
(Khalsa Advocate) a one pie 

27. The Muslim University (Paisa Akhbar, Panjabee 
and Observer) ark oa ik 

28. The proposed Morley Scholarships for the study of 
History (Hindustan) sas 


(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
29. Zamindars in the Punjab (Zamtndar) 


(f) Railways and Communications— 
Nil. 
(9) Postal matters—~ 
Nil. 
(h) Miscellaneous— 
30. Hari Chand, Mujrim, of Rawalpindi (Hindustan) 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL - 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 141 SEPTEMBER 1912. 


Name of Publisher. | Circulation. 


ED CED SS CS 


ENGLISH. 


DAILY. 
Tribune Lahore Bihari Lal 


TRI-WEEELY. 


Panjabee Lahore Mul Chand 

BI-WEEELY. 
Observer «> | Lahore Nizam-ud-din 
Punjab Times and Frontier Rawalpindi J. R. Thapur 


News 
WBEELY. 


Arya Patrika Lahore _| Devi Ohand 

Harbinger | Darga Parshad 

Khalsa Advocate -| Amritsar _| Bahadar Singh 
FORTNIGHTLY. 


Jijnasu - | Lahore Ishar Das 
MONTHLY. 


D.A.-V. College Magazine ...| Lahore __ | Saraswati Nath 


Forman Christian College; fo, 
Notes.* 
Practical Medicine ee | Delhi 


Panjab Educational Journal | Lahore | BB. Mohan Lal 
‘| Punjab Mission News 1 Do, Revd. Wigram 
Ravi | Do. _| Mr. B. M, Jones 


al 
Ve ee 


of wes "Se = 
> cn A eA SEE SNA LIB ORAL A over gg et a 4 S 


Re 3 a ne 


Review of Religions -«- | Kadian (Gardaspur) "Onis Saree Abmadia, 
Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore ... | Dev Rattan oe. 


wee on 4 ee : 


Teacher ore Dinga (Gujrat) : Kanhaya Singh oes 
URDU, 


Pe 


_" eo 
; ee 


Dalty. 
Akhbar-i-’Am : - | Govind Sahai 
Paisa Akhbar Pe Abdul Aziz 
Watan Muhammad Insha Alla 
Zamindar ; Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. 
BI-WEEKLY. 3 
Vakil | Abdal Asis 1,970 copies, 
WSEELY. ; 
Afghan Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 500 copies. 
Ahl-i-Hadis Sana-ulla 
Ahluwalia Gazette ; _..| Lebna Singh 
Al-Muin Mehraj-ud-din 
Arjan Dharm Pal 
Army News Ludhiana Hira Lal & Oo. 
Arorbans Gasette Amritsar Labh Singh 
Arya Gazette Lahore Bhowani Das 


* Not received during the month, 
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LET OF (NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODIVAIN' EXAMINED BY. THE! SPECIAL, 
BRANGH AS 17 STOOD ON 'THE'1412 SEPTEMBER 11912 coxtinven. 


URDU—OONTINUED. 
WEEKLY—continued. 
! Seine Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Sadiq sw. 
Bharat . | Jullandur .«. | Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Chaudhwin Sadi _ | Rawalpindi ... | Haji Ahmad 


Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana «». | Saiyid Muhammad 1,325 copies. 


Curzon Gazette . | Delhi ... | Mirza Hairat oe 111 
Delhi Gaszette* | Do. ».. | Sajjad Husain . 200 ,, 
Hakam . | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Yakub Ali , 900 


Haq ... | Delhi ... | Kasim Ali , 260 


Haq Pasand ... | Amritsar ... | Bam Nath ove 882 
Hindu : Lahore ... | Hari Lal Sharma ia 


Hindustan i ae ... | 8am Saran Dutt 


8,070 copies, 
Indar ct oe or Dharm Pal, B.A. 


Islam* 7 TDo. ... | Abdul Latif 200 copies: 
Jhang Sial Do. ... | Prabh Dyal 2,262 
Kaporthala ... | Hamid Husain 


ROR Sor ere oe . 
rank _— KS 


Kapurthala Akhbar 


we . 
= ae 
“ae 


Loyal Gazette . | Lahore -.. | Amar Singh 
Lytton Gazette Delbi .. | Bulaki Das 


Milap*® Lyallpur ... | Jawahar Lal 

Millat .. | Lahore. | ... | Shuja Ulls 

Mister Gazette .| Do. .. | Ali Bakhsh 

Munir | a | ... | Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
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Musalman .| Amritsar ... | Sanascuila 


Nur ) , | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Mohammad Yusaf 


‘Nor Afshan — Ludhiana ... | Bevd. Dr. E. M. Wherry 
Paisa Akhbar Lahore | ace Abdul Aziz 

Parkash ne .. | Krishan 

Panjab Advoeate® | Mianwali ... | Karm Chand, Bahl 
Punjab Samachar 3 ... | Hira Lal 


Rajput Gazette 
Municipal Gagette 


Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Ditto® 


Shanti 

Sialkot Paper 

| Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
Tahbzibeul-Nigwan 
| Victoria Paper 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... 


| Bialkot 


Thakur Sukhram Das 
Din Muhammad 


Maulvi Ata Ullah 

Safdar Hussain 

Rulia Ram 

Kishap Chand Mohan 
Todar Mal 

Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
Mumtaz Ali. ra 
Gian Chand = 


seseeg222828 883 


*Nat, received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EX AMIN Ef BY THE SPECIAL — 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE. 1498 SEPTEMBER 1912—conctupep. 


Circulation, 


URDU—OONCLUDED, 


WEEKLY—concladed, 
Waqt* . ... | Ali Husain ove 
Watan . _| Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 
Zamindar , _| Zafar Ali Khan, B.A. oe 


FORTNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachar - | Lahore Ram Chand 
Kam Dhenu .. | Ludhiana Daulat Ram 
Mohyal Gazette Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das 

MONTHLY. 

Arorbans Parkashf - | Lahore .. | Salig Bam 
Arya Musafir Jallandar , | Wazir Chand 
Fasans . | Lahore __. | Muhammad Firoz-nd-din... 
Jauhar .. | Amritear Muhammad Ismail Khan... 
Kakezai Social Reformer ... | Lahore | ... | Fasl Din 
Makhzan ... | Delhi ... | Abdul Kadir 
Rafiq® .- | Lahore Charinji Lal 
Sadhu : ... | Sheobart Lal 
Martand .. | Kanhbysa Lal 
Raghbir Patrika .. | Prab Dial 
Zaban ¢ va i Hamid Husain 


Sessiue 


S 


GURMUKHI. 


WERKELY, 
Khalsa Sewak® ; ; - .., | Jiwan Singh ‘ 1,000 copies, 
Punjab Reporter* ot Oe Ganda Singh oes 
Punjabi Surma* Lahore <. | Gian Chand 1,000 copies, 


a 


* Not received during the week. 
¢ Not received during the month, 
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I. Potrtics. 
(a) — Foreign. 


‘onaliet 1. The following is from the tribune 
— eaiecnsealcemtaeh (Lahore), of the 7th September 1912 :—~ 


“There can be no doubt that Lord Kitchener is determined to put down the 
Egyptian Nationalistic tnovement at any cost. He has vigorously enforced the very 
stringent laws which regulate the newspaper Press of Egypt. As the result of the 
repressive campaign started by His Lordship the Nationalist journalists transfurrédd their 
activities to Constantinople and from there carried on their work. It appears how that 
Lord Kitchener has given them no rest and has had them arrested in Turkey. * * * The 
Pan-Islamist propaganda has no more ardent and whole-hearted supporters than the 
Ezyptian Nationalists, who are busy spreading their propaganda all over the world. Their 
chief demand is that the British occupation of Egypt, which was undertaken as a temporary — 
measure, should now cease. Great Britian is not prepared to countenance this demand. Ie ’ 
is disposed to regard it as tantamount to raising the standard of revolt against British 
anthority and power. The prevalent opinion is that Great Britain ha’ comé to stay in 
Egypt. At present Egypt to-all practical purposes is a Province of the British Empire. 
But the Nationalists are not prepared to concede this. They remind Great Britain of 
what British statesmen and Ministers said in 1882, when Egypt was first occupied. If. 


Great Britain were to keep true to her plighted word, she will have to evacuate Egypt. 


The fact that the present Turkish Government is supporting Lord Kitchener will be bitterly 
resented by the Nationalist party in Egypt.” 


2. Writing under the heading “ A critical survey of the Islamic world” 
_ the Muin (Amritsar , of the lst (received on the 9th) 
Bay Earope and the Islamic Sontember 1912, says that it is now an open secret : 
that the European powers are doing their utmost 
to exterminate Islam in spite of England’s strong disapproval of their policy. 
These attacks have united Muhammadans throughout the world, for the. 
threatened ruin of their faith naturally fills them with apprehension and rage. 
Muhammadans in India, China, Russia, Java, Egypt, Tunis, Algiers and such 
other places can only show their outraged feelings in words or by rendering some 
pecuniary help. Those of them indeed, who live under the British Government, 
enjoy so much liberty that they have held many public meetings in favour of 
the oppressed Musalmans of Tripoli, Morocco and Persia, and have been agitating 
to make their Government protect Islamic lands against aggression on the part 
of dishonest and deceitful Christian powers. In other countries, however, the 
case is different. Because of the oppression practised on them by their own 
Governments, Muhammadans may scarcely express syinpathy with their distressed 
brethren. The independent Muslim kingdoms—Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan = 
were they to juin forces, could prevent Russia, Italy and France from casting 
sinister glances at Islamic countries. But they are not allowed time to unite, - 
“ energetic friends’’ being ever ready to end their days. The war in Tripoli 
has, however, united the Turks, Arabs and Senoussis, the last of whom have 
also breathed the spirit of Islamic self sacrifice into Muslim Africa, It was owing 
to the differences between them that “ European beasts of prey have hitherto 
proved successful in plunging knives into the heart of Islam in Ottoman © 
Africa.” Italian brigandage has proved 4 divine blessing for the northern part . 
of the Dark continent, and has filled the mind ofthe “splendid Arab race”’ 
with the desire of regaining its lost heritage. | 


The wat has also promoted union between the Turks and Arabs in Europe — 
and Asia, but it is the Persiaris who constitute a soré on the body ofIslam. This 
accursed people was not moved even by the recent Muscovite atrocities in ~ 
their country and “the gross religious instlt” offered to the shrine of © 
Imam Musa (at Meshed). They stand in the way of union between two 
powerfal Islamic kingdoms, Turkey and Afghanistan; but they may be 
relied upon to join forces with those countries in fighting the enemies of Muham- - 
miadanism. The Afghans gaarantee the political existence of Islam in Eastern 
Asia. The configuration of their country renders it invulnerable to attacks | 
éven from the mightiest power of the world ; the oppression of Islamic kingdoms 
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by European powers has greatly inflamed Afghans who realise that, with the excep- 
tion of England, the powers of Europe ‘are determined to extirpate Islam. Thus 
the Afghans are now undertaking military preparations on a grand scale, and that 
in a country where every man is a born soldier. Afghans, whether subjects 
of the Amir or of other independent chieftains, have equipped themselves with 
modern European arms, and, when religious feelings and fanaticism drive them 
to use these weapons, there will be a terrible disturbance in the world. Russia will 
then find it impossible to vanquish them even with the help of Germany, Austria 
and France, especially if they are joined by thousands of warriors from Turkistan, 
Persia, the Caucacus, Asia Minor and Baluchistan. Under such circumstances 
England would not invade Afghanistan, and Russian oppression would. be at 
an end for ever. Such oppression has caused a strong evolutionary movement 
in the Islamic world, and has breathed a powerful spirit of union among Muham- 
madans, arousing the independent Muslim nations. This awakening will at 
once change the face of the earth bringing victory to Islam and involving its 
enemies in ruin. | 


3. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 4th September 1912, says that it 
apprehended evil at the very time when Count von 
Brechtold put forward his * proposals.” The Count 
himself has now explained his savage policy and 
openly declared that, if Europe does not consent to the independence of Albania 
and Macedonia, Austria will wrest both these provinces from Turkey and will. 
annex them as she annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, Suchis the honesty of 
(Christian) Europe! ‘‘ We” can only curse, and cry shame on, this base 
member (Austria) of the Triple alliance. As regards Sir Edward Grey and his 
colleagues, however, if they possess any political foresight, they will not allow 
Austria and Germany to attack Turkey in such a fearless and impudent way. 
If great Britain remains silent in the matter she will be cutting off her own feet 
with a German axe. 


4. The Zumindar (Lahore), of the 6th September 1912, has an article 
headed “The bogey of Pan-Islamism—I.” The 
paper says that it has several times exposed the 
truth that Europe has had the extreme artfulness to invent divers excuses for 
executing its plans to extend its territories, &c. It would take a very long 
time to. write in detail about European civilisation alone, in the name of which 
rivers of blood are being shed and scores of nations and thousands of 
individuals have been deprived of their freedom. The Editor proposes to 
examine—and that only cursorily—but one of the terrible excuses which have 
been hit upon by the missionary-statesmen and-statesman missionaries of Europe 
for ruining and ending the days of non-Kuropean races. ‘This excuse is to the 
effect that three blood-thirsty wolves—the ‘“‘ black”’, ‘Islamic”’ and “yellow” 
perils—are after the white sheep of Christ, Whenever the holy sheep of the 
holy Shepherd of Galilee need some verdant pasture in the homes of the above 
“perils,” his lieutenants—the missionaries, members of the Fourth Estate and 
foreign ministers—raise an outcry about the “black,” the “Islamic” or the 
“vellow’’ peril as the exigencies of the times may require. Every such outcry 
has proved the forerunner of a large piece of flesh being torn out of the 
wretched and bleeding body of either the black, yellow or tawny race, The paper 
then goes on to say that the noise about the “ black” peri] has subsided owing 
to the majority of the black races in Africa having put their necks under the 
iron yoke of Europe, perhaps for ever. ‘The “yellow ”’ peril has also not been 
loudly talked about since Japan gave a resounding slap to the leading member— 
the Northern Bear—of the holy. brotherhaod of Europe, Only those can be a 
source of danger (to Kurope) who are neither absolute slaves like the wretches 
inhabiting Peru and Congo —whose ears, noses, hands and feet can be cut off by 
civilised European for one éola of rubber—or are wholly independent like the 
Japanese. Europe can expect danger only from Muhammadans, who are midway 
between slaves and independent men, and this is why Europeans constantly raise 
the cry of “the Islamic peril.” The. impression is universal in all circles in 
Europe that there is only one obstacle in the way of Christianity becoming the 


Austria, Hungary and the Bal- 
kans. . 


Pan-Islamjsm. 
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religion ofthe whole world and that it is: highly necessary to remove ‘that: 
obstacle, which is the political power of. Islam, and Europe has accordingly. 
decided to bring the remaining Islamic kingdoms under its sway. . After con-. 
demning the savage villainy of France in Morocco, the satanic rascality of Italy in 
Tripoli, and the devilish cruelty of Russia in Persia, the Zamindar says that the 
attitude of Austria in regard to Albania and Macedonia is the forerunner of the 
day of judgment. There now remains only Afghanistan, and the Indian corre- 
spondent of the Times (iondon) has consequently sounded the alarm that Pan- 
Islamism has raised its head among the Afghans, and that the danger should be 
looked to without loss of time. 


The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 6th September: 
1912 :— 


“Scare factories in England and India have fortunately not been at work for 
some time, but writing to the 7tmes a correspondent from India has sounded an alarm 
about the revival of Pan-Islamism in India and elsewhere, which he looks upon as a serious 
danger. He thinks it is ‘due chiefly to the Turco-Italian war and the British subservi- 
ence to Russian policy in Persia, which has caused the worst possible impression even 
among the loyal inhabitants of India’ His imagination then runs riot and he suggests 
that the Amir, intoxicated by flattery, may one day stand forth as the champion of Islam, 
and start a conflagration of incalculable extent. The Zsmes has the wisdom not to 
support this view and it does not think the Amir capable of playing the part assigned . 
to him. It does not consider the Pan-[slamic movement a very formidable menace. In 
its opinion the Muhammadans in India should have every consideration but they cannot 
dietate the whole of British foreign policy. Werthink it is to be deeply regretted that © 
the Times should have published the article from the correspondent in. India for it is 
calculated to do mischief even if contradicted. It.is a serious reflection upon the Amir 
to suggest that His Majesty may assume the role of the champion of Islam and an attitude 
of hostility to Christian Powers and consequently to the Government of India. The Amir 
is the wise son of a wise father and he knows that his best interests consist in maintaining ° 
his friendly alliance with the British Government. Even if a Pan-Islamic conflagration 
were started it would fizzle out in no time, for the star of Islam as a great military Power™ 
is not in the ascendant just now. Persia is in desperate straits, Turkey is in a parlous 
state and the integrity of Afghanistan is maintained on account of its isolation and the moral 
and material support it receives from the British Government. The Muhammadan revival 
in India bodes no danger, for the movement is thoroughly loyal, the Muhammadan leaders 
are wise and they are trying to regain lost ground. Their sympathy with Turkey and 
Persia is perfectly natural. Some indiscreet language may have been used but there is 
not the remotest suspicion of a menace of any kidd and the nightmare of alarm does not 
disturb the sleep of any one. The alarmist picture drawn by the correspondent of the 
Times may be safely contemplated with a smile.” 


5. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 4th September 1912, publishes an- 


na article headed “ Indians in Tripoli,’ saying that 

oe war ins Tolga. Indian Muhammadans have not en anatee 
inferior to their Turkish, Arab, Egyptian and Afghan co-religionists in the 
matter of “national sense of self-respect, Islamic brotherhood and religious 
ardour” in connection with the war in Tripoli. They have collected and 
remitted (to Turkey) several lakhs of rupees in aid of the wounded, and some 
of them have even gone to the front in face of stupendous difficulties, which 
affords proof of their * newly born national existence,’ Qne of the enterprising 
Muhammadans, who have thus reached Tripoli, is Abu Said of Rangoon, who 
1s now in the head-quarters of Enver Pasha at Darna. He posted two letters 
to the Editor, one from Darna on the 6th Rajab (22nd June) and the other 
from Cairo on the 7th Ramzan (2ist August). ‘They arrived tagether on 
the 3rd_ instant, although the one posted at Darna should have reached here in 
the month of Shaban (July and August). ‘ But how can a letter bearing - 
the post mark of Darna (on the envelope) reach India without delay ?”” . Abu Said. | 
says that he has written several letters, containing accounts of the war, not only 
to the Zamindar, but to the Comrade, the Vakil and the Burma Gazette also. : 
he Editor has, however, received only two of these communications and would 
hot, therefore, be very wrong in suspecting that the strange neutrality of. the. 
gyptian Government or “the universal superiority of Italian resources” “has . 
consigned (the rest of) these letters into the basket of precaution prepared by 

“Holy Ghost’s own fingers.” The Editor has also a complaint to make to 


& fe . 
r 


-the Director-General of Post:Officesimrindia: : The two letters ‘received: by ‘him 
-have'his address distinctly written ot them, ‘and yet. they were, instead of beitig 
delivered to him (forthwith), sent straight to the Deed Letter Office; where they 
were perhaps first subjected to a ‘* Post‘Mortem” examination. «He then publishes 
one of the letters, describing how Abu Said reached Darna, and Enver Beg had 
a-aéparate tent pitehed for him ;‘and‘hew His Excellency also deputed a soldier 
to serve him, .and is especially: kind to’him and eats out of the same plate ‘with 
him. Next the writer praises Enver Beg for his bravery, and says that Tripoli: 
needs a Mehdi (? like Enver Beg) capable of protecting it against infidels. 


a Writing under the heading“ Effect of Mr. C. F. Dickson Johnson’s 
appeal,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 5th September 1912, publishes a letter 
from a lady named Rayaullah Begum,’ The writer begins by referring to the 
appeal which that gentleman, who represents the British Red Crescent Seciety in - . 
Tripoli, ‘recently made on. behalf. of. the Muslim sufferers, and reports that the 
(? Dowager) Begum of Bahawalpur and} Mrs. Aziz Ahmad. have given, at her 
instance, Rs. 300 and Rs. 10 respectively mm response to the appeal. After 
remarking that she herself hae given Rs. 50; she exhorts her co-religionists to 
render pecuniary help to ‘the siifferers, for the misfortunes which have befallen 
‘our Islamic brothers ‘and sisters” have resulted from their defending Islam. 
In conél usion, shie’ states that slie-has yowed to pay Rs. 10 a month as long 
aa'the wer'lasta,. = nes ee. tctee ee ) ‘ae 

Commenting on the above the Editor announces that the aforesaid contri- 
butions, amounting to Rs, 360, have been received by him. 


6. The Akhbar-i-’4m (Lahore), of the 10th September 1912, pub- 
mee ...._ Jisbes a, comniunication from “ A Muhammadan of 
a" Mubammadans and Tory Boubay”’, headed “Help to Turkey and Indian 
_.  Musalmans,.” The unmannerly Turks, says the 
writer, arrested their Sultan (Abdul Hamid} uoawares, immured him in a 
desolate castle in Salonica, offered insults to his wives, and reduced his children 
to a wretched condition. Next they lost two large Turkish provinces at the 
hands of Austria, after which they managed to make Christian countries their 
enemies.. They also parted with the King of England and. made friends. with 
the Kaiser, which was followed by the loss of Tripoli. Still Indian 
Muhammadans are engaged in impoverishing themselves, to render (peconiary) | 
help to the ignorant, unfaithful;:hlack-hearted; ill-starred -and ‘misbehaved Turks. 
Certain nominal (Muslim) leaders have, ‘solely in order to: increase the cireulation 
of their papers, been heapitig abadé on Ftaly, on the one hand, and speaking ill of 
England, Russia and France on the othér. Sometimes they abase Sir Edward 
Grey, while at others they simildtly treat the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt: Butler. over 
the Muslim University. They also urge their co-religionists to boycott Italian 
goods, and even German and Eaglish manufacturers, overlooking the fact that 
the’ Turks are about to be swept:off the face. of the earth. They, the Turks, have 
no factories of their own, but buy arms from France and cloth from Italy and 
Austria, They have ruined their: Empité by indulging in pleasure, rebelling 
against (Abdul Hamid) and: disgracing” and “sending to hell” their Caliph- 
Sultan. They are being punished by God and should not be helped by Indian 
SN sa se NE 
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7: The Paiss Akhbar (Lahor , 


¢ ‘of the 7th September 191%, lise a note 
rie 7. headed“ Discontinuance of the Lewa.” The fears 
Fisiiemnaa vi __- expressed‘ by’ noted Liberal papers on the appoint- 
ment as British Agent in Kaypt of Lord Kitchener—called, as he is, by:'some — 
of: hts own countrymen ‘The Military: Autocrat,’—were, ‘according to’ the 
writer, only. too: well-founded. ‘The Egyptian police continue their activities 
even after the criminals. concerned in the ‘recent conspiracy have been severely. 
punished, and* the latest cablegrams show’ that the publication of the Lewa - 
(a newspaper of Caira) has been’ stopped. This ‘paper. recently hed had no’ 
connection-with the Nationalist party and was‘eonducted by the younger brother 
of the late Mustafa Kamel Paslia- in’ order to maintain Kamal Pasho’s “youtg | 
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children. Its demise will, therefore, ‘tanse biit little injury ‘to ‘the extienie 


party, and. will only snatch the bread out of the touths of the unhappy’ orphats. 
As, however, his love und services for-hia country are admitted; the Khedive’s 
Government ought to look after his children,’ 2 


pone 8 The following is from the Observer 


(Lahore), of the 4th September 1912 :—= 


“The European Powers seem to be bent on intermeddiing with the affaits of Turkey. 
The situation in the Balkans is now much improved.: The excitements caused in Bulgaria, 
Servia and Montenegro have practically subsided. Albania: is — y being ‘conciliated 
and there is little fear of the peace being disturbed.in the Balkans. But in spite of the 
fact that the Porte has instructed its representatives: abroad to inform the Powers that 
Turkey cannot listen to any proposals affecting her internal. policy, the Austrian Emperor, 
has now sanctioned the concrete proposals drafted by:Court von Berchtold. Under inter- 
national law no Power can interfere with the internal atfairs of another, unless there. is-a 
fear of those affairs seriously affecting the internal economy of the former, or unless great 
inhumanity has been perpetrated by the latter towards. its subjects.:. It. cannot :be 
pretended that the situation in Turkey is: so serious ag to-call for intervention on an ' of 
the two grounds, Under these circumstances, Count Berchtold’s proposals and - their 
acceptance by the other Powers can have only one meaning and that is.this, the continental 
Powers are bent on the spoliation of Ottoman lands without any excuse and in defiance of 
international law. We trust that Mr. Asquith will maintain the reputation of the greatest 
Muslim Power for once and refuse to be a party to any proposals calculated still further 
to weaken the Ottoman Empire.” See ae 


# 


(6) —Home. 


9. The Observer art“ of the 4th aga 1912, publishes the 
: following communication from a_ correspondent 
Sel a alert signing himself “ Pro bono publico” :— if 


, “The full text of Lord Crewe’s important speech delivered: in the House of Lords 
on Jaly 29th has been received in this country. His Lordship’s candid and courageous 
explanation has, we believe, dissipated the apprehensions and misgivings under which 
the Congréssists have long heen labouring. The Congressmen have been clamouring for 
Swaraj or self-government or Home Rule for India. They must have now realized their 

@. f ' 0 ae gee 


' . According to His Lordship there are three cardinal objects: of British policy in 
India, The first is to devolve on the Local and Provincial Governments as many of the 
functions of Government as can safely be entrusted to them. The second object. of British 
rule in: India is to employ as many Indians in the public service as can reasonably be 
employed. And the third object is to continue the pursuit-of these two with the mainte- 
pance and permanence of British rule in India. — - 3 Paras d 


© he first two principles have always been successfully pursued and adhered ta by 


the members of Government in carrying on the administration of India, and as the country 
has advanced in education and enlightenment these cardinal points have been expanded 


in accordance with the exigencies of the times.. And they will likewise be extended and 


ed in proportion to the needs and requirements of the people in times to come. 


“It is only the third point that required elucidation and has, after all, for the first, 


time been clearly and in unequivocal terms enunciated by the Secretary of State for India,. 
80 a8 to remove all haze and doubt in which it was previously enveloped.. His . Excellency’s 


féearleas and outspoken deliverance is both bold and commendable when he says ‘that we, | 


have tried the experiment of a world-wide Empire with the members of our own race, a 


all the . chapters in that riment have not been felicitous. One broke down in 1776, | 


when the American Colonies declared. their independence. Since then we have learned, 
wisdom.’ This declaration of Government, policy by the Secretary of State has determined, 


the limit ‘up-to which and no further the endeavours of the. should. be directed. * 


Their ambition should soar above no. higher sphere. They cannot and should not traverse; 
the sacred’ ground, as to do.eo would now indisputably be. disloyal. Lord Crewe cannot, 


blamed for . this aroe of seemingly. selfish view, as it is natural and at the. same, 


time is calculated. to‘lead to the good of the people of thie’ country. Every ruling nation 


0e8 naturally endeavour to keep the conquered races under its’ perpetual sway and’ to, 


do 80 is often in good faith believed to be for the welfare of. the latter. Lord; Crewe ‘or; the, ‘ 


British Government. “is not: above “this law of human nature, | Moreover, it is essential for; 
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fo J ee 68 $e lands eee Hee ii as hcle ele 
jt axtd the présperity of:thie-vaseoonntry, podpled ae it-is by. the .heterageneo 
¢-differing in castes and.sreeds, thw} it should have.at. its head .» ‘powerful han 
call communities alike and to defend the weak against the strong. The M 
reas in this country has always held:and advocated this opinion. = 
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“ @Lord’Orewe's intention was to state clearly the views of the Governmentcas.che id 
point out on tha occasion. His‘explanation is the result of mature and practical experience 
and its expression was demanded and rendered necessary by the complications caused by 
died ‘tends of :the «Government: of . Fndia «Despatch and :eome:of the official'tomments put 
apeniit.: Besides'to keep quiet‘and see‘ the. Indians groping.in the dark :and buffet. them 
‘bo ‘teate: falue hopes in their: minds cannot ‘be ‘conducive of.any. good restits. On the 
evdtrary when they are'allowed ‘to entertain false:hopes:impossiblé of realization and this- 
Riréct ttheir energies ‘for: the :attainment of eueh expectations, the consequences can-be 
betterihagimeit than .described. Now supposing Goverament grants fall and -complete 

olf. mentor Home ‘Rule. to : India ‘:and : withdraws: British officials-and troops. from 
this country;‘leaving Iodia entirely:to the Indians, we amay ‘reflect for &.moment what - 
qroaid “bethe result. . Every right thinkimg person caniwell. imagine that the country weuld . 
fall a:prey2to interaecine' strife and‘ racial amimosities, ‘Chaos:will:-become the order -ef the 
Gay, aud ‘civil wat’ will! bring on depredation: aud wuimevery where. It should, therefore, 
be'the savred:duty of the Indians, each:andiall;to:strive every nerve for -the continuance 
—- saanmnvenance’of British rule in:India, beeausein this:alone: consists theit own happiness 
an oweif ire.” ; | ; er 7 ‘ . . 


10, ‘The ifollowing is from the -Arya .Patrika (Lahore), of the 7th 
India’s place in the Empire. September 1912 :— 


“ Mre, Annie Besant will have us./éel:as much personal interest in the Empire as an 
Englishman will naturally do in thé matter. The following strange story, not from a young’: 
British colony, but.from hoary England, the ‘ mather of free nations, brings. into startling 


minence India’s honouted place in the Empire, ‘and may be commended to the ‘notice of 

r4, Besant. ‘Colonel ‘D. Warliker, a retirédd Indian member of the Indian. Medical -Service, 
has for the present settled dowi in England. He:recently'sought admission for his son into 
the Royal Military College. The Army Council informed him that young Warlikar was 
not-eligible ‘for admission to the: competitive:examination because he was ‘.ot-of pure 
Ruropean descent.’ Young Warliker was ‘entirely brought up io England, edu at 
Harrow and ‘belonged to:the Officers’ ‘Training Oorps. He ‘did not propose to enter the 
British Army. ‘He wanted his‘name to be put-down fot the:Indian Army. But. that was 
notito be. His skin was.darker than the English officer's. .He then applied for'a commission 
in the West India Regiments. The Army Gouncil briefly replied that a commission in the 
West Indies was-held to be exactly-similar to any other commission in the Army. Colonel 
Warliker:has:sineé applied.to the Indian Government:to kaow whether anything ‘could ‘be 
done ‘for:his son: through’ the Imperial Cadet Corps atid has been waiting these six months 
forateply! ‘The Regulations for:the Royal Military College nowhere:state.that candidates 
-mafist .be:of “pure Kuropean :descent.’ So the decision .of the Army Council is, .purel 
acbitrary and is: the outcome:of sheer oolour: prejudice. ‘When:such.:is.the case tn aclend 
iteelf, where is India’s place inthe Empire?’ . sts | Pad 


oe on ‘A1.. The following 4s .Seom .the .Ponfabes 
mr their righte.of British (Lahore), ofthe 7th September 1912 >— | 
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_ “Indian discontent is not yet. so acute and so widespread as Irish discontent to 
demand! immediate grant of ‘home ‘rule or ‘self-government, although’ doubtless Indians 
ate steadily working ‘to ‘reath that ‘goal'in spite of Lord Orewe's ‘repudiation of : the 
promise ‘given On ‘a solenm ‘occasion, For weal phoned weare concerned with the “satisfaction 
of ‘our immediate watits such as the ‘exercise of the’ rights ef British citizenship at ‘home 
and abroad. ‘At present ‘Indians ‘find ‘the’ ‘doors “shut:against them for ‘honourable ‘careers 
in their own coudtry, “‘itrespective ‘of ‘merit’ snd’ qualification: ‘Indians “aleo find : their 
rights ‘of ‘ British’ citizenship “flouted ‘m ‘foreign’ eountries. Both ‘these should ‘be the 
objects of adliitude'for ‘the ‘Government. Sir Wilfred ‘Laurier waid ina debate at the 
Imperial Conference on‘ the Stbject 


races only. ‘But‘we'kr 
country 


eee rehome, to .take: a. practical 
al mars pw apr pa 


“5 te quatended by iets sathorities. bap are. po fe ea to aubsciibe ‘to ‘Se. ‘< 


Wilfred Laurier’s definition that previous to the edict of Caracalla even Roman Empire 
eguid boast of'no détaal uniformity of citizenship and that uniformity was the ideal to 
which —— EHeapire ‘aupired, “This' Goes not. surely .mean miuch ‘for the ‘progress ‘made 
by the civilised nations since the edict of =, ‘Bat in’ the twentieth century ‘in the 
Bria aul by. even this aspiration of ear 


Not to’ . 
bt he ‘arid £ cae mg g y ‘withdrawi' fréi’ ‘severd) ‘educational «and 
gther ‘tstitutions. A 


sities Tor education wid traning’ ‘in’ ‘their own country.’ “Possibly'it 4s also contem 
to create opportunities of employmett, to'such ‘of’ those ‘Who “ate idw attractetl by cvlenies 


cl frig contro bythe ofr of high wages, ‘These efforts thay ‘or °may ‘not! obviate 
in foreign ‘couritties: ““Neéverthéless “they are tobe | 


the ‘necestity of ‘travel and residence 
heartily welcomed, if not as a ‘permanent rem a least asa tentporary mateshift, ’to 


~~ growing ‘discontent. in'the people 0, , hampered by the ‘erection ‘6f-a eoléur bar 


own couutry, are not “unnaturally “sGbjected to” ‘endless ‘forms «of humiliation in 
British “potecssious wnd ‘foreign couatie alike, Everyfhirty’ ‘that: ts ‘conducive ‘to ‘the 


anliorétion of ‘the lot of ‘a rol ect population ‘in ‘their’ own ‘¢outttty ‘enhances ' thetr 7 


self-respect at home'and improves their position and status abroad. 


© Nothin goads. a nation 'to desperation so much ‘a its: sense of ‘hurtiliation “in the 
eyes of the ci ized nations of the malta, and Indians with brilliant past are but human, 
if by the serious ‘disabilities to which they are now subject they are constrained to compate 
mn 4 contrast the treatment given to the rest of the British citizens: A warlike-people, 
like the band of Panjabee labourers driven ‘to — countries by the glowing accounts 
of hig ey of lucrative een and sent 
ts Of British citizenship, ‘foster discontent. in. ‘the ‘eountry much imore than 
the Beslish ‘educated «class who are. conscious of national and. international meme a 
Theclasses from whom :soldiers are recruited are mach: more susceptible of nationél 
and ‘national prestige than the English educated classes. We ‘hope this..aspect o ie 
question will receive the attention of the Government of India as well as the other whidh 


concerns the parely educated section of the bp unr The ‘discontent is fast ‘bevoniing 


deeper with ‘thé return of every batch of self ‘Indians ‘who find that’ their rights 
of E fi cidisenhip' ete: very tow inked ootelile the lend oftheir Girth.” ** 


Tha Hinda.ea Notion boildecs, ‘12. ‘The following <oxvsrpts ‘are-from the 


seus vere: ‘the -Tth —— 
‘19 on 


¥ * ; . ’ 
. - 4 + e 2 


“The Gospel of Inaction has been the bane of the ata ay Hindi vet, ‘Kt it 


comparable only to oe ee but, makes the mind 
moraactive! | 


“Then a did the Hindus fight the’ _ out ‘of ‘India and reuitt Mosleni 'in- 
vasions for six yas years? “Was ‘it ‘not love of’initependence’? Unfortunately, no. 
Tt-was'the ‘Hindu Kings’ who, to protect’ their Lie eget collected ‘armies that foupht ‘the 
invaders: “The general ‘Hindu society, as a ‘vale, ‘saw ‘the legions thundering past, and 
ht: again!’ In fact, the: eral Hinda . community: trswacld a pool ae 
as invaders,’ For they have never-fonght ahem, pe A 
jion. of the. Throne bo cow, pees omage 


odern history wttempts at naition-miking: : ‘were’ made’ ys : 
oe dh a oy dttompte ‘India lay:at'the. feet: of "Uni 
’ vm rerolden ‘edifice’ crumbled ' to “pieces. The. era ne 
ramde::by. — Singh. wikia ‘gosingle .: generation the Khalsa‘berame a. tarzorito: the 


Afghans in thetntcth ait.the Be tish in the seast ‘Tes anagiclen a nens oe 


A Roman Eiipire seems wanting. In fact. 

‘some Of the Domivious. “Indidus ‘have’ "Chetefors goo. ground to feel — 

inca duet aed With ‘the: ‘position | ‘and ‘statis assigndd ‘to ‘hem ‘as British citigens. — 
ions aad ‘colonies, ‘even*in England Indians are +iewel . 


4 it is now propdbed thist' Indians should-be'given 


ift by an illiberal interpretation of. 
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vanished into thin air. Under British rule the Hindus are fast assimilating ideas of 

siationality as.it is understood in the West. Consciously or unconsciously, through good 

or through evil, the Emglish.are helping them into a nation. They cannot do otherwise, 

It is their God-appointed task." | 
. o 


‘y ies ee oe a 
MOE Here oe aie (Lahore), of the 10th September 1912 — i 


_ , “he Government of India have very freely applied the powers given under the Sea 
Custom, Act to prohibit the importation of objectionable books, tag hlets. and newspapers 
containing seditious or abusive writings on races and castes. The Press Act also facilitates 
the seizure of such writings, but in not a single instance has this summary process 
been applied to the advantage of India and Indians who are abused by a number of 
Anglo-Indian writers. The Dasly News and Leader of 2ist August contains a review of 
book entitled ‘Cameos of Indian Crime’ by. Hf. Hervey, who is said to have had 35 years 
of Government service in India. He has a very contemptuous opinion of the Indian 
peaple and describes them ‘as a race of degraded beings, given over to gross living and to 


the unreliable practice of lying, petty theft and swindling, cruelty, extortion, and every 
- imaginable form of corruption.’ tis what the reviewer says of the book and apparently 


it is written to,order, if not for the delectation of. some Anglo-Indians who have learnt. the 
delicate art of blackening India. Is the importation of this book less dangerous to the 
and. mental health of India than of the scores of prints whieh have been proscribed ? 


Indians can also write books to otder painting European races black by taking the worst 


specimens as the average. But the unfairness and injustice of the step is apparent. How 
can books of this type and writings of this description be stopped in free England? Cannot 
the India Office withhold paying the pension to the villifier of Indians who finds a safe 
| — in his retirement 16 man still eats Indian salt and is not ashamed of 
is libel!” . . | 


 [IL—Native States. 


14. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 3lst August (received on the 
echt. stnaen | Sth September) 1912, pnblishes a communication 
Es. 7 headed “ The rights of Rajputs and aeowi subjects 
of the Jammu and Kashmir State are in danger.” The writer—Thakur Bijat 
Singh, B.A., Pleader (Labore)—says that the Darbar reeently promulgated or 
re-issued a circular to the effect that any person who has resided in Jammu and 
Kashmir for ten years shall be regarded as a State subject. It is, however, 

reposterous that the State subjects, who have been residing in the Happy 
Valley from time immemorial and haye rendered 7 and pecuniary help to 
the State on critical occasions, should have.no more rights than persons with the 
qualification referred to. If efforts are not. made to have this Nadir Shahé 
circular withdrawn persons of the above description will grow so numerous in 
the State ‘in a short’ time that the State subjects, especially Rajputs, wilk havé 
no rights left. es wits , : 


' The Paiea Akhbar (Lahore), of the 11th tener 1912, 
publishes 9 communication headed “The requirements of Kashmiri Muh- 
ammadans and a petition.to His Highness the Maharaja.” The writer 
says that the Pathar moneys at. Srinagar has long been occupied by His 
Highness (? the State) and, that nothing has as yet come of the numerous 
petitions submitted by Muhammadans for its restoration. to them. The 
ocal Anjuman-i-Nusrat-ul-Islam’ also has several times petitioned the Maha- 
raja to'allow it to use. the mosque as a boarding-house for its High 
School No reply: has, however, been  vouchsafed to the Anjuman’ up 
to the present, and His: Highness’s officials have recently ordered the mosque 
to be converted into a pagoda. In other words, ‘the building ‘is to contain a 
Hindu ‘orphanage called the Gajadhar Orphanage, “Gajadhar”. being an-idot 
kept and worshipped in the Maharaja’s palace. After remarking that idols. will 
assuredly be worshipped in the mosque, the writer complains that the Maharaja’s 
Governrhent has deprived the zamindars (who are exclusively Muhammadans) 
of proprietary rights in land; that 14 villages on the Hardan (?) nutla were 
compulsorily evacuated by order of Government, the inhabitants keeping quiet, 
although the policedisgraced. them and. burnt, their houses before their eyés.. 
Again, while Muhamniadans, especially: the zamindars,. are oppressed even. ‘by. 


_ the pettiest officials, their H indu fellow subjects dre exempt from: begar, 


Ft 
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pec - “ : UY ei fe 4 ag 
‘ ee mike. oN ( Lahore), ofthe oth September 1912 -— 


« As has already beer observed in these columns Mr. C. H. Atkins, Political Agentr | 


conteated himself to be a mere medium of: ¢mmuuication between the Durbar and the 
Government in the introduction of.a new, uanecessary.and unpopalar tax in: Bahawalpur 


during the minority of the Prince When a deputation waited wpom him at Chail praying i 


fof an examination of the whole qustion from the peoples” point of view, he was please 
to speak to them encouragingly; and, at the deputation then uhderstood he seemed 


‘extremely sympathetic and promised to consider over the matter: On-his arrival at — 


Bahawalpur a large number of leading.men waited upon bim at‘ Nur Mahal” to present. 
supplementary petition; bat most wnaccountably not only were they prevented from 
presenting the petition but were refused permission even to sabmit a written memorandum. 


Jt is quite conceivable that in a Native State the Ruling: Prince, and during his minority, : 
the Council of Regency is the proper authority to be approached In theory the Political 


Agent is n0 more than a political adviser, having nc:hing to: do with administrative matters. 


Ifthe Couwncrl of Regency had received the petition intended for the Political Aigent’ 


and heard the deputation also there would probably have been no justifiable complaint én 
the part of the people. In that case the petition would have been placed before the 
Political Agent and finally before the Punjab Government in the ordinary course. But 


this was exactly the thing which was not. done, and ia; the. presence of the Political Agent, — 
who was a silent spectator, the deputation was told that no petition could be received and 


that nothing but verbal representation could be heard. ‘Why anybody should have 
entertained so much unreasonable dread of a written memorandum or petition we fail to 
understand. Much more incomprehensible is, the sudden change in’ the attitude of 


Mr. Atkins who felt constrained to be no more than an eye-witness of the utter helplessndss — 
of the tax-paying units whose right of petition was flouted in has very’ presence. Time | 
was when Political Agents of *Bihawa!pur were the greatest champions of the rights of | 


the tax-paying units. During the Governor-Generalship of Sir John Lawrence Mr. William 
Ford was the Political Agent of Bahawalpur and it.fell to his lot to preprre a memorandum 
on the comparative merits of British and Native Administrations. In paragraph 2 of this 


memorandum he emphatically stated that the British Government should be no party — 


to what'the people might consider oppressive. In paragraph 14 referring to the natural 


fear of the people. in Native States to wear white dress (which was deemed.to bean’ » 


invitation to officials to plunder) Mr. Ford wrote: ‘The license tax has this objectionable 
tendency ;.a system of inquiry will expunge as to ways and means which make a man 
begin to doubt as to whether the British system~is not approaching that in force in Native 
States (si¢).? Méuch has been said about the inquisition of the income-tax officials in British 
India. But what part his fellow-official is likely to play in Native States like Bahawalpur 
x does not require very great imagination to say. But the twentieth century occupant of 
the chair vacated by Mr. Ford has deemed it prudent’ to maintain silence with regard 
to the future’ consequences of such a levy ih Bahawalpur. We cannot compliment 
Mr. Atkins on his acqniescence in this matter considering that during the Regeacy 
he is the de facto ruler of the State and as such is bouad: te-defend: the: interests of the 


tax-payers against powerful outside influeuce,” aE 


«é 


V.—Native Societies. anp Reticrous Matrers. 


16. In its Krishna number, dated the 5th. September 1912, the Hindu — 


in cag aia? (Lahore), publishes some verses headed “ Help, 
on tavousllien, te Keeeaape _ Krishna, this is agatn the time for help.” Writing 
about Krishna, the poet —Lal Chand, Falak—says that, although Endia has witnessed 


numerous revolutions, which have wrought the rain of “the Aryan nation” | 
and: deprived it of the sceptre, still ‘‘ we” have ot forgotten “ you)” and are 


devotedly attached to‘ you.” “Help, O Krishna; this is: again the time: for 
help + the. members of the nation have been reduced to a wretched condition.’” 
They are plunged in sorrow, are-utter strangers to: patriotism .and: do: not exert: 
themselves: to: promote the welfare of their country. “Come, lead us to-day,, 
_ Just:as you-euconraged Arjua to engage .in war.” 6 seas asc 


Pee: ae Parkash (Lahore), of the Sd September 1912, publishes. an. % 
Tiere Sings 42 tt(‘«‘“C‘SMce headed” “* Mcousnntaain of. trouble on ,the: Arya: . 
eo . : “Samaj.” The condition of the Arya Samaj, says 


the paper, resembles that of a child who has had to suffer troubles and difficul- 
ties ftom. his: birth. Rishi. Dayanand died. before he could place’ the: Arya: Samaj 


on figm; and. solid foundation. His: mantle: fell on persons who undoubtedly — 


did their best to protect the Arya:Samaj, but the spirit of Dayanand. would | have 
proved. @ veritable: bléssing for the Arya Samaj, if anybody had, during: his life- 
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tine, charged it with being hostile to..Government, and thus afforded him an. 
opportunity to give a crushing reply to the insinuation. The servants of. 
the Arya Samaj, relying on God, the Protector of all, have served the institution 
to the best of their power, but in spite of all its difficulties have not yet ended. 


The Aryas of Khairpur, Nathan Shah, for imstance, are in these days 
face to face with great difficulties ; and itis the duty of all their co-religionists 
to come forward to help them, so as to let the country know that the Aryas 
are, one and all, bound together by the ties of religion. The Secretary of the 
Khairpur Arya Samaj declares ia twe letters of last month (which are published) 
that the Aryas of the locality have incurred the implacable hatred and enmity 
of their Paneh and that the Hindus of the town are employing every means. 
to destroy them—they have collected thousands of rupees for conducting cases 
against Aryas in the courts, while the Aryas have not even so much as a hundred 
rupees for their defence. He, therefore, appeals to Aryas for monetary help, 
deplores their dilatoriness in meeting his appeal, and asks whether they cannot 
give money to protect their own religion, Commenting on this the paper says 
that the ties of religion demand that Aryas should help each other in times 
of trouble and difficulty and that | should therefore send contributions to 
the Secretary, Arya Samaj, Ahairpur Nathan Shah, Larkana district, Sind. 


The Aryas of Khusropur, Patna district, are also in trouble. In 
Khusropur nightsoil has been thrown on the Vedas and Rishi Dayanand has 
been insulted. The Aryas in Khairpyr should take heart, seeing that not 
they alone are oppressed. 7 : 


The Deputy Commissioner, Naini Tal; has prohibited the Aryas from 
singing their hymns according to custom in the Samaj Mandir at Naini Tal, 
because two Muhammadan tailors, who have shops near the Samaj Mandir, 
do not wish to go and read their prayers in a mosque, but wish instead to 
pray in their shops. The Deputy Commisioner’s order in question, could 
have some meaning if the Arya Samaj had held its meeting in the open bazar, but 
the prohibition of the Aryas from singing hymns in their own Mandir is an order 
which only the District Magistrate, Naini Tal, can justify, 


There are half a dozen Aryas in Amb, Hoshiarpur district, none of 
whose income is more than Rs. 20 per mensem, and yet six or seven surrounding 
villages consisting of about six thousand persons have turned against them. This 
feeling of enmity has grown in intensity since the 6th April 1911, since when 
none of the six Aryas have ever drawn water from their village well. There 
are two cases pending, one civil and the other criminal, in which the Aryas and 
the Sanatanists are ranged against one another. Meanwhile, every Sanatanist is 
doing his best to sweep the six Aryas from the district, Commenting on this the 
paper praises the Aryas of Amb for their firmness and perseyerance in the 
face of difficulties and predicts their ultimate succesg. 


The troubles of the Arya Samaj, Ambala, commenced from the time when 
same wretched person placed a bomb in the bungalow of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. In those days the Aryas were also being prosecuted for sedition in 
Patiala. The Arya Samaj, however, escaped from being held guilty, although 
some of its enemies did their best to implicate the Samaj in sedition, prevailing 
upon the -police to search the houses of certain Aryas. Of course, 
nothing incriminating was found in the course of the search, but the Arya 
Samaj) continued to remain under suspicion. As a consequence, any Arya going 
to Ambala is at once shadowed by the secret police. Nor ig this all. 
Pressure ig brought to bear on Arya officials, so much so that some Arvas, 


= used to take much jnterest in amajic affairs, have resigned their member- 
ship, | 


_An Arya writing from the Sialkot district says that the Aryas living 
in a village in the district, which is mostly inhabited by Muhammadans, have 
incurred the latter’s hostility on account of the head-quarters of the preacher 
of the Megh Shuddi Department (of the Arya Samaj) being located in the same 
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 gillage. Tn order-to prevent Aryas from drinking water from the village well, 
the Muhammadans threw, some time ago, a‘dead dog into the well. The Aryas 
gre also afraid that a dacoity may take place in their village. 


Such troubles are, says the Editer, bound to be experienced if the Samaj 
43 to be & living institution. 


18. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 6th September 1912, has some: 
verses headed “The Mosque and the boots.” ‘The: 
poet (the Editor) states that one day he enquired : 
from the [mam of the Juma Mosque, Delhi, why 
that place of worship was “trampled under the boots of Europeans, morning 
and evening.” The Imam in the poem returns the following reply :— 


“Tt is because of these boots 
“ That I have obtained title and property. 


Earopean visitors to the Juma 
Mosque, Delhi. 


“May these boots endure till the day of j adgment. 


“ My forehead is worthy only 
‘“‘ Of coming into contact with their soles.”’ 


The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 11th September | 
1912 :— | 


“Few days ago the Comrade expressed righteous indignation at findieg Kuropeaa 
visitors to the Juma Masjid at Delhi walking abvut the precincts and in the court yard 
without removing their boots or putting on boot coverings. The explanation of this was 
that at the time of the restoration of the mosque to the Muhammadans the Government 
did net allow the managing bedy to compel European visitors to follow the custom observed ~ 
elsewhere. We @re given to understand that the Government still refuse to enforce the 
special regulation insisted upon by the Managing Committee, Our contemporary observes 
that‘ even a Viceroy like Qord Curzon who was so particular about certain matters could © 
not see his way to do more than forbid the wearing of boots inside the roofed portion of 
themosque.’ We are afraid this is an act of sacrilege and may rouse a feeling of indignation 
amongst the Muslim public. Henceforth Delhi will attract more visitors. We hope Lord 
Hardinge will direct that the Juma Masjid should be treated like other places of Muslim 
worship, when His Exeetleney goes to Delhi, and that proper reverence should be shown for 
old religious buildings by all visitors, irrespeetive of caste, creed or nationality.” 


19. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 10th September 1912, publishes a 
A | letter from Husain Nizami, of Delhi, who reports 
7 the text of a prayer offered by him at a religious 
meeting, recently held in the new Metropolis. The writer complained to God 
that the disobedient followers of Christ had been uniformly harassing Muham- 
madans, and beseeched the Almighty, on behalf of Indian Muhammadans, to 
vouchsafe victory to their co-religionists in Tripoli and Morocco, and to teach » 
the Prophet’s followers in India to eschew strife and discord; to value the Paes 
Britannica, and to bend their knees to God alone. 


V1.—Leeisiation. 


20. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 7th September 1912, has a note 
Pre AES headed “ A good law.” It suggests that the law 
—— recently passed by the United Provinces Legislative — 


onal to prevent the adulteration of ghi should be made applicable to the whole 
of India, sms —— 


The Panjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 7th September 1912, writes to 
the same effect, ie. | i 


168 
' . 215" In the course of Ange on the cae of the. Council Regulations - 
mage ees, the server (Lahore), of September 4th, 3919, 
ee _ makes the, following RN bah 4h do stakes 


“ Indeed, altogether it is not improbable that some material modifications may 
be made in the Council Regulations. It remains to be seen how Muslim toterests 
will be affected by the changes. . We are, of course, sanguine that after the repeated: cate-. 
gorieal and authoritative assurancés, so frequently given to us, the right of separate repre- 


sentation conceded to us ia all the Councils, excepting the Runjab, will pot be, takep away 
from us;though after the bitter experience in another matter, it is natvral to feel great 
diffidence even on this pomt. However, the’ issues involved are of the highest moment 
and. the revised Regulations can give satisfaction only if. no ‘attempt is made to play fast. 
and: loose with Muslim rights, and the: Masaimans are left inenjoyment of the dearly valued 
privileges of separate and adequate representation on the Legislative Councils.” © - .. 


VII. —Grverat ADMINISTRATION. r 
(a)—Judi¢ial. 


$2. The Paisa Akhtar (Lahore), of the 5th April 1912, publishes a 

_s, note headed “A  Muhammadan Judge has not 
ee ee ecb © been appointed to the High Court, Bombay.” The 

} | per contends that it is highly necessary that 

there should be a Muhammadan Judge on the bench of the-Court. The Govern- 
ment of Sir George Clarke, howéver, has always treated Muslim claims and 
interests with indifference in this. tespect.. It confers. every vacant Judgeship. 
on some non-Muhammadan and has only recently appointed a Hindu Vakil as 
a‘terporary Judge for six months, although several competent Muhammadan: 
Vakils and Barristers were available in Bombay and other provinces, ‘ ae 


mt pipe a, 2. ~~. * 282. The following is. from the £pédune- 
Tee Khaw of Moti Mardan'écas™ (yan ore) of the 11th. September 1912: = . 


... On Saturday last a blue-book containing ‘ correspondence with His. Majesty’s. Sec-. 
rotary..of State for, India relative to certain criminal proceedings: instituted’ against Khan 
Bahadur, Kwaja Muhammad Khan of Hoti Mardan:in, the North-West. Frontier Province” 
was. published at Simla. The correspondenee consists of a despatch from the. Government 
of; India to the,Secretary, of: State for India dated the Llth July 1912, the rest being- 
enclosures, relating to the proceedings at. Bymbay-and; Peshawar and correspondence between 
the Government of India. and. the North>West Frontier Admnoistration. After: the case- 
had been concluded ip the Bombay High Conrt and the Khan and the , other. two , accused, 
Mr. and Mirs. King, had been. acquitted:‘ without stain. on their character” typewritten 
and printed histories of the case. were circulated. broadcast in India and England. The entire- 
Indian. Press, considering phe extrac berg nature: of. the case, commented on it at length and 
several English néwspapers followed : 
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suit. Numerous questions were asked in the House of. 
Commons and. the Secretary of State called for a full report from the Government of. India. 
THe latter put’ themselves into communication with the Chief Commissioner of the North- 
West Frontier Province and the replies received from him and other officers concerned are: 
ineladed in the blae-book under notice. ~ ‘Phe Government: oftIndia have made a full enquiry 
into. the matter andthe, result is contained] im the. despatch: addressed’. to. the Seeretary of. 
State for India. ie sat ty i Bee ; 


“Phe contents of the despatch may be broadly divided: under three heads, first, the: 
questions :asked; in the House of Commons,. second, the-order of: Mr. Justice: Davar of - 
the :.Bombay . High Court, and third, the:; comments. in. the Ptess. In ‘the. House of - 
Commons questions were asked by Messrs. MacCallum. Scott and. Keir, Hardie and: the Earl 
of Ronalshay. It is.assumed: that those questions were based on the comments that appeared 
in the Indian Press. Asa matter of fact similar comments appeared in Jndsa,. in the 
Manchester Guardsin and some other English: papers, and among Anglo-Indian papera:the- 
Indian Daily: News followed the same lines. Besides, members’ of Parliament had in. 
their possession the summarised history:on which.all comments were based: and: hence, in: 
framing their questions they wére quité independent:of newspaper criticism: . No édaching: 
wag needed; to obtain information.which. was public--propprty. Members of Parliament are 
the guardians of the whole.Empire- and: when they believe.an act of injustice has-been. doné- 
it is their duty to seek information which may; lead to-the righting of a.wrong, Thus.ques- _ 
tions in. Parliament cannot-be"condemned ‘tvéh when’ based ‘on’ insufficient ‘or inaccurate 
information. It must also be remembered ‘that the majority of the questions were: framed” ’ 
not on the strength of newspaper comments but on the judgment of a learned and: distin- 
guished Judge of the Bombay ‘Hich Court, whose pronouncement cannot; be ‘called irre- 
sponsible by any. stretch of language or imagination. The-history of the case itself is.so fresh. 
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that thera is'no occasion to recapitulate it. It was finally decided by one of His Majesty's 
Judges; who is not in the habit of using severe imam goad the fact is sadiukebte teas 
in this case he:did make grave reflections on the procedure that had been followed. These 
remarks are categorically enumerated in the letter of the Government of India and are 


examided and commented upon. Besides his order the Hon. Sir Dinshaw. D. Davar gave 


his note book to the Government and extracts from his notes are also published, 


“ The criticisms of the learned Judge are summarised under four heads.:—(1);.That 
in Upper India the Khan Bahadur was subjected to a great many indignities, (2) That the 
procedate followed by the authorities in Upper India ‘was ‘understandable’ (eic).: (8) That 
the statements of the girls, even if true, afforded no sufficient ‘grounds upon which ‘action 
should have been taken, (4) That the Khan Bahadur was arrested on nobody's complaint and 
was asked to go down to Bombay to answer a charge when there was no charge whatever 
pending against him. The whole procedure is characterised as ‘most irregular and arbit- 
rary. As regards the first finding of the Judge the Government of India after detailing the 
facts as ascertained by them arrive at the conclusion that ‘unless it ‘is held that a pereon 
of the standing of the Khan Bahadur is to be regarded’ as exempt from the ordinary 
operation.of the law, we are quite unable‘to hold that the alleged ‘indignities’ attaching 
to his arrest have any existence in fact.’ With the profoundest deference that must be 
shown for the high authority of the Government of India we feel constrained to say that 
it isa grave reflection upon the Judge to suggest that he is capable of stretching or 
restraining the operation of the law in respect of any individual, no.matter what bis position. 
No one had’ever suggested any consideration for the Khan except what in law is due to the 
humblest subject. . With regard to the next opinion of the Judge about the trifling nature 
of the familiarities complained of, the Government of India-say :—‘ We regret. that we are 
entirely at variance with the views expressed by the learned Judge in this connection. ... 
We cannot but consider that the Honourable Judge has seriously misapprehended the 
significance of the acts alleged.’ The action of the Rawalpindi police stand on a separate 
footing and the Government of India may be right in saying that they had no interest 
in the prosecution. As regards the Jast opinion of the Judge the Government observe :— 
‘We are unable to accept as accurate the theory that the Khan Bahadur was arrested on 
‘evidently nobody’s complaint.’ In other words, the Government of India sit as a court 
of a seal and reverses all the findings on facts of Mr. Justice Davar, employing language 
which is scarcely complimentary to the learned Judge. 3 


“The Government of India hold the view that the questions put in the House 
of Commons about the Islamia College are based upon information derived from the Press, 
whereas we have already stated that it will be found in the pamphlet which was widely 
circulated both in this country and in England. The Government of India have honoured 
the Tribune by mentioning it in this connection and including extracts from it, regarding 
it as ‘typical of others.’ The first is the letter addressed by two Muhammadan gentlemen 
to the Khan for subscribing tothe College. This letter appeared in all papers not only 
in the Punjab but all over the country, but the Trsbune was readily chosen as the whipp- 
ing-boy for the whole Press. To be singled out for appreciation or correction by the 
Government is such an old experience, so far as we are concerned, that we have lost the 
feeling of elation in the first case and depression-ia the other. Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick. 
sent us an acknowledgment in connection with the Multan beard-clipping case; in his 
Minute on the Resolution of the House of Commons on Simultaneous Examinations he 
Sm us a compliment which we are too modest to recall at this distance of time. The 

urree settlement was extended from ten to twenty years on account of the agitation that 
We set on foot. Numerous press notes and communsqués have followed on our writings, 
The decision about indigenous architecture in new Delhi is due mainly to our agitation. 
We are bound to accept whatever comes as part of the day’s work and reward. We have 
no complaint to make nor do we feel that we are called upon to make any reply. The 
Government of India have defended their. officers. We find ourselves in the excellent and 
distinguished company of a Judge of the Bombay High Court and three members of | 
Parliament, to say nothing of the entire Indian Press and several important English news-’ 
papers. We may respectfully add that we are quite prepared to err again with a Judge of 
the High Court : jee 3 


* ; 


The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 11th September 


“The Gasette of. India contains the fall text of the Government of India’s. Despatch. 
to the. Secretary of State on the Hoti Mardan Case and the irregularities connected there-, 
with. It occupies 80 pages of printed matter and the length shows the utter weakness, 
of the defence, It may be said that the whole thing has been practically whitewashed, 
that the Bombsy High Court Judgment is practically set aside, and the executive actiona 
and proceedings are all approved. The action of the police officers is said to be perfectly. 
justified in view of the seriousness of the complaint concerning two inexperienced . girls, 
4t eooms that the Goverument of India have been moved more by considerations of policy 
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ee 24, The following is’ from’ the Panjabée 
pa essa acing mcepedteas — (Lahore), of the 5th September 1912 :— | 

| “In ‘our leading article to-day we have discussed at’some length the question: of 
the relationship of crime td the respect of the people for Jaw and order. It’ is most unfor- 
tunate that there should prevail anywhere in the Province contempt for law and‘ order to 
guch.an extent as to call for strong criticism even from the: present Government.. But it 
is permissible to inquire what has been done by the department or by the Government to 
promote respect for law and order. Crime and.its causation admit of a two-fold treatment, 
retributive and remedial. A system which is based on the ancient and out of date concep- 
tion of punishment for crime is unsuited to the twentieth century, Even in the early years. 
of British occupation of the Punjab. what commended it to the people of this Province was 
the spirit of impartiality and absolute justiee which dominated the rulers. Nothing that 
is less than just either as a punishment or as a remedy can ever command respect., It. is. 
the system of the department that is at fault and that fails to command respect from the. 
classes with which it deals. There are certainly cases and circumstances in which crime is 
the all important factor. In such eases crime should be dealt with as crime from a retri- 
butive: point of view. But it is.a mistake to confine the activities of the police to such a 
treatment of crime. The criminal should receive as much attention as crime and the 
character and motives of the criminal constitute relevant: subjects of study for the limbs 
of the law and order. What has the department or the Government done so far to study. 
the effect of punishment on the criminal? Have we any authentic record to show the 
effect of punishment or non-punishment on criminal classes? It. is customary to blame: 
the magistracy for acquittals or for light sentences. But what.are the effects of heavy and. 
deterrent sentences? We wish tho-hovanpandm’ polled for a special report from the Inspec- 
tor-General of Police on crime. and punishment. with special reference to remedial action 
and individualization of punishment. Such,a report.would afford some data as regards the 
contempt or respect.for law and order which the police may be courting by their methods.” 


25. The following is from the Tribune. 
. (Lahore), of the 7th September 1912 :— 


° ’ 
, : - 


Recruitment for the Police. 


_  “ We have maintained again and again, that, solong as the officers of the Police 
force will continue to be recruited from the ranks of the illiterate and the uneducated, little 
or no real'improvement will'be effected’ in either’ the: ability of the poli¢e-to-cope with: 
crime or‘in their morale. There isno lack of edicated’ men with the: requisite physical 
qualifications’ among educated: men of ‘all communities: in the Province and’ there if no: 
rere Ba fo cenereegy adhe g cher err hl ranks of the Police stiould be made 
from among tlie illi ack 


m amoug the illiterate. There is no lack of men of good ‘social status among the educated 
se? “ould make exostlons petine ofBeers: This difitalty tint’ provecite’iteslt, however, ix 


this; How is the promotion of mem at‘present serving’ in‘the ranks tobe managed?’ They 
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are most of them "possessed of little: or no educational qualifications: andthe question is 
should:their ‘promotion to: the. "Et. subordinate ti ke, 4.¢4/a8 Sub-Inspectors, phy altogether’ - 
po ped.? Among the present, at 

the 


b-Inspectors als’ there are-not a few who-are ‘uneducated 
question 1s should they or should they rot be. prumoted ae Inspectors ?.. It will, of 
course, not be possible to wre their promotions altogether, ‘but. theit number might be. 
reduced, with aamanne’. . At least two-thirds of the: vacancies iti the ranks’ of* Inspéctors 
pad oo opm ‘should be filled’ up by‘ the’ ditect’‘appointtment: or: promotion of men. 


(d)--Education, 


“tnticran opi of Mmeatary __., 7267, The following is from the Kites. AUite- 
pjatgmonr ret of Eumenticy “ate (Amritent), Of the, 6th’ September 19127— 
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« For the sake of the general Sikh publi¢ and for the consideration of thé ‘members 


of the Educational Committee ‘we offer some suggestions’ for’-working: out a schéme: of 
uniting the Dharmsala schools into a system to carry on the early education of our peopley. 


> © (1) First thiag t> be done: is to compile a complete list of :Dhacmealas,; eta.,, where 
-@armukhi: (Punjabi): is taught for each tahsil giving the neame-of the place, the name, of 
the Bhas, the number. of scholars, the ownership of the Dharmsala, the aqurees, of. income 
and interests of the Dharmsala, some brief remarks about the capability of the Bhas; | 


“ Also a list of Dharmsalas and places where schools of the ahove type can: be opened 
or should be opened with information about income and local influential persons. willing 


to co-operate. 


_..“(2) Training of the Bhais for teaching work of infants and little children is the 
next important matter to be looked ‘into. We are glad to note that already a class has 
been opened at Tarn Taran at the cost of ‘the Educational Committee. There the Bhase 
should be trained for about two years at the cost of their respective Dharamsalas or ofthe: 
people who usually support them; and'in special cases at'those of the Committee. There 
should be a primary model school in connection with the Training class at Tarn Téran- 
andér the, supervision of some trained men where these pupil-teachers can practise. =‘ 


“(3) Small allowances of Rs. 3 and Rs, 5 may be given to the Bhais who ara willing 
to bring their Dharamsalas under the system and ready to undergo a. training, accordihg™ 


to the number of scholars and attendance, in addition te what they can earn otherwise. ~ 


“(4) To, create a supervising staff is the next item. All this.should ‘as far as possible 
be. honorary, and we think any Matric. studént‘or aman with ordinary acquirements will’ 
do:. A.Book should be brought out for the gaidance'of Bhais and the tahsil, supervisors. 
regarding the art of teaching, etc, and the subjects and extent.of teaching in each’ standard. 
A few paid servants to supervise the whole scheme may be engaged as the system expanda. 


(5) The curriculum and: School Books require-mature wisdom. and rs “opinion.. 
General outlines of the whole curriculum for about four or’ five years for children -of- beth! 
sexes — with the age of 5 years and ending about 9 or 10 years is to be decided upon 
by: the ittee, The details: of the cutriculum;:. that is the extent and scopé. of each 
subject: of instruction in each year and ' their: metlod' of: teaching, should: be left’to the: 
Speenees anne tas ialists.in the science of Education, Books. to: be -written . on: 

ted‘outline—by Sikh trained teachers and Préfessors:. Religious education’ to: be: 
all'verbal. The Japji and Rahiras to be taught’ to elder ‘children - by: word: of: mouth: oaly,: 
aléo-e/little-arithemetic, mental .as:well as. written, as be: useful for: bazar and agricultural’. 
purposes, ee hee cet byes wk Wee Pal 


“(6) For: carrying: out: of the scheme some zealous inen in: each district:to’. be 
seldoted: and entrusted with the: work: of brioging these Dharmsalas into. the: system: 
Of course general instructions for the guidance of all such.men: may be published. These 
_selécted men will form i it' factors: in arousing: the :looal'-interest in the: projects 
and’ also -give: material help-in the supervision of these schools to: the: officers: of ‘the 


. ~~ 
es % 


; “We, in conchision, hope that work begun now on somé such lines as -sugges 
ebove will enable the Committee to lay a definite schetie’of Etementary Education comp! 


in all details before the Panth foriits approval: at the ‘ext’ Conference at: Ambala, “Then 


next year they can very well make a‘start with the fands'at their disposal.’ 
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27. The Paisa cee ame) of es on fe mesa 1912, has-a 

Fo eee ee eader headed ‘“ How the money collected for the 
sie lantciag: Dacmaal aces MU | uslim ‘University should be went,” being ‘a criti- 
cism on the communication on the subject, published in the columns of the 
Aligarh Institute Gazette by.the Hon'ble Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, B.A., 
(Cantab), Barrister-at-Law, Honorary. Joint-Secretary of the All-India Muham- 
madan Educational Conference. It is not only unnecessary, says the paper, on 
the part of Muhammadans to raise the above question, but the very fact that 
it should have been raised at all is calculated to deny to Muhammadans that 
lofty courage and communal feeling with which their name is known to be asso- 
ciated.. Besides, nobody, not even the members of the Muslim University 
Foundation Committee, has the power to spend even a farthing from the Muslim 
University Fund for any other object than the establishment of the Muslim 
University, however necessary and useful that object might be in the interests 
of the community and the country. As regards the refusal of the Secretary of 
State for India to grant a University corresponding to the Muhammadan ideal, 
it should. be borne in mind that this ideal has a great deal of poetic exaggeration 
about:it and that the organisers of the. proposed institution can in no way be 


held responsible for this. A similar mistake is being committed now in regard- 


ing # limited University as useless. Nor is this all. Some newspapers and 
their correspondents are employing all their powers to use the decision of the 
Secretary of State for India to create feelings of intense sorrow and disappoint- 
ment in the minds of Muhammadans, although this attitude on their part is as 
impolitic as it is unwarranted. | } 


The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 5th September 
1912 :-— 


“A large majority of the Mussalman papers are violently opposed to the conditions 
under which the Government of India are prepared to charter the new Universities. 
Judging from the tone and temper of the writings published in their columns it would seem 
that as a community they would either have the scheme on their own terms or would have 
none of it. This is a most injudicious and wholly untenable view to take. For the reputa- 
tion of Muslim Joyalty we hope better counsels would prevail. It is not desirable to create 
the impression that any section of the Indian community refuses to be loyal to the Gov- 
ernment except on: its own terms even as Ulsterites are threatening to do. It is absurd 
to contend that the Muslim University will be efficient enough at its very birth to under- 
take the responsibility of supervising mofussil Colleges so as to assure the maintenance 
of a high standard of training.’ The threat” of suspending further activity and investing 
funds for other educational purposes in which ~ some’ papers indulge, though mischievous, 
ought not to be taken serious! ei represent the views of a class of sentimentalists 
who do not hesitate to sacrifice future fod. for a temporary gain. But we believe that 

sound common sense which has helped the 


beneath this frothy exuberance is to be foun 
Muslim to be a practical politician.” 


oii The following is-from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 10th September 


_ “A number of Moslem papers announced as early as January and February 1912 
that it was understood by the Aligarh authorities that. the Secretary of State would not. 
allow affiliation ‘of mofussil colleges. But this news was somehow contradicted by one of. 
the Aligarh authorities, apparently with a view to facilitating collection of subscriptions or. 
because attempts.were made to prevail upon the Government to reconsider the decision. 
Anyhow there was considerable doubt as regards affiliation and all knew that. the Govern-. 
ment of India might refuse. Where then is the surprise and the alleged breach of faith ? 
If the subscribers had been led to understand that every mofussil Moslem college and school 
would be linked with that of Aligarh and a sort of Islamic Education Department would be 
established with the new University at ita head, it was entirely the fault of the leaders | 
who gave the programme to the collecting body. What appears to us as even more pro- 
bable is, that the Muhammadans in India have for some time past been feeling about Persian | 
sud Turkish affairs and, as they wore strictly enjoined to keep neutrality by His Majesty's. 
Proclamation regarding it issued at Simla on the 3rd November 1911, they had no means, 
of expressing their political discontent. The disappointment in connection with the Aligarh 
sauversity formed a subject of convenient. and safe outlet-to all. the pent-up sorrows and 
sighs of Moslem India. The more unbending builders of Mussalman nationalism decided | 
that the University. on the Government of India terms should be, summarily refused and. 
that the Pan-Islamic discontent in the convenient guise of an educational protest started , 


arid fod with all the sympathies that educational lopging would bring from everywhere and 
with all the inconveniences avoided which Indian nationalism encountered before. . This 
may be a fine stroke of machiavelism, but there is no chance of success for the conflagration 
now kindled... “It must get extinguished from want of reat faet and we note with eatisfuction. 
that the Hon’ble.Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad:Khan recommends thé acceptance of the Uni-. 
versity-on, the present terms in the Aligarh Guzetic. All this leads: to the conclusion. that: 
the Mubammadan leaders who spoke strongly at the constitution meeting assumed too much. 
about the injustice they were suffering gnd their fighting geal, is only wasted if directed, 
against the Government. The same energy when directed to show sound results ip Aligarh’ 
will earn more appreciable rewards in times to come.” ee ee 


The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 4th September | 
1912: : men I 


“On ‘perusal of en article just contributed by the Hon'ble Sihibzada Aftab Ahmad | 
Khan to the Aligarh Inststute Gasette, we confess, we are divided between surprise and ° 
alarm ise at the spirit of easy-going accommodation which runs throughout: the - 
contribatios, and alarm at the prospect of. the promoters of the Muslim University scheme . 
climbing down from their predestal and accepting a settlement. of the question of affilia-: 
tion which is opposed to the general sentiment of the community. ut in a nutshell, 
the Hon’ble Sahibzada advises his co-religionists ‘to relegate to the background the poiat | 
of the affiliation of outstation colleges and to devote the funds collected in improving 
and extending the M. A.-O. College, deducing his conclusions by a_ process of reasoning 
which is as uneonvincing as it i¢ insulting td the intelligence of.:the averagé Indian -Masal- 
man. For, we think, we shall not be performing our duty if we fail to tell the writer 
that greatly as the Indian Muslims respect his views and highly as they honour him for 
his self-sacrificing efforts in the national causa, his last pronouncement will create the - 
profoundest disappointment, not unmixed with a feeling of resentment at the way ite 
which he urges the trustees of a national fund to ride roughshod over the general feeling 
of the community and to commit a breach of trust by diverting the money to a purpose 
for which it was never subseribed.” ~ | ; nih 
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28, The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 6th September 1912, has a note. 
Pe sates are headed “ Memorial to arp Maniriety a a ane ‘ 
og Hitcy. = Community.” Referring to the late Mr. Mala ri’s 
ibis : proposal ¢0 found er Fe for the study of 
History as a memorial of Lord Morley, the paper: observes that His Lordship 
is the author of the Reform Scheme, in whicly Muhammadans have been acknow- 
ledged to be superior to Hindus in political importance and the latter have 
been humiliated for all time to come. The question, therefore, arises whether 
the followers of Hinduism should contribute money towards raising & memorial 


ee ad 


to such a “ kind ” friend. 
(e)—Agriculiure and questions affecting the'land. 


29. Writing under the heading “ The — . samintere ” the wis 0 

epee : ' (Lahore), of the 8th September 1912, complains _ 
Zamindare in the Punjab. that, whe other" comaniynities in India bd Gein os 
making surprising progress, luckless agriculturists do not even know that, as 
human beings, they also have some rights, to try to secure which argues life on. 
the part of a people. After referring to the wretched life led by them, the paper. - 
enquires whether such a community can ever be expected to move onwards. 
(It is true that) the Alienation of Land Act has prevented the passing of their _ 
holdings into the hands of Sahukars, while Government has also laid them under if 
obligation by ‘establishing agricultural banks for their benefit.. All this is, = = = «= = jf 
however, a mere dropin the ocean. Some discerning people are of opinion that ae 
the passing of the 5 oe Act and the opening of the said banks are imtended 
specially to safe-guard the interests of Government, and that it is only 
meidentally that these measures have proved advantageous for. zamindars 

here can be ‘no doubt that, if money-lenders had continued to grab (land), 
tammndars would have given up agriculture and turned labourers, This. 
would have very injuriously affected the Government.exchequer, and so this. 
great danger ‘was averted, (by the Act named), To tell the truth, the 
Act has not benefited’ agriculturists to any great éxtent, nay, the poor 


74 


wretches. have gone from the frying pan into the fire. Government hag, 
Wy passing it, exercised,on them .ag “effect far stronger than even 

ahajans and Sahuka:s.’ Their land has undoubtedly been secured to them, 
but they have not been given the fullest right to profit by its produce, from 60 
to 70 per cent. of which ie taken away by Government and others. The paper 
then goes on to say that the ignoranee of zamindars makes them the target of 
undeserved oppression from both officials and private individuals, They form 
the most ysefyl section of the population, but their condition is the most wretched 
and pitiable. Government does not pay syfficient attention to their education, 
and some people think that it does so with a set purpose, under the impression 
that if they were to receiye education, zamindars would loydly demand their 
rights and Government would lose “a golden sparrow.” The Editor, however, 
feels convinced that the existing state of uffairs cannot last long. Zamindars 
have begun to realise their degradation and wish to put forth efforts .to better 
their lot. Government had better lend them its support.and enable them to stand 
on their own legs. The desired result can be achieved with the aid only of 
education, and Government should; therefore, devote at least half of the recent 
Royal Educationgl Grant to the Punjab to the education of samindars. 


(hjs— Miscellaneous. 


30, The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 6th September 1912, has a note 
; = headed “ Lala Hari Chand, Mujrim.” The paper 
eindi. Chand, Myjrim, of Rayraly says that the Lala, certain articles from whose pen 
have led to the confiscation of the security of 
Rs, 2,000 deposited by the Panjab Advocate, has sent it a long letter to clear 
his position, He writes that the Frontier Police have been hostile to him since 
he wrote and published his Gurmukhi book ‘ The Loot of Peshawar’ and 
have kept him under surveillance. He, however, acknowledged the blessings 
of British rule even in this publication, and admits even now that the present 
regime is a priceless boon for India, especially Hindus. He-adds that his articles 
in the Panjab Advocate were written in good faith, and that he praises at heart 
Sir George Roos Keppel’s statesmanlike admjnijgtratign. 


SIMLA ¢ C, STEAD, 


. Assistant to the Deputy Inspector. General of Police, 
The bath Septr. 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 21st September 1912. 


I.—-Poxrfics. 


(s) Foreiqu= 
1, Is Persia going to be partitioned (Observer) 


(bt) Home— 


9. Lord Crewe’s Indian policy (Main)... oss 
een a Indian Services (Patea 


Wiel ) C ni (J . Sial) 
and ruled inde India (Arya Patrika) 


of Bombay (Panjabee o 
e Delhi State Ththesey sig 


Il.—AreHanrTaN axp Taane-F RONTIER. 
Nil. 


Il] —Natrvs Sratzs. 


V—Natrvzs Socrstrzs axp Raticrovs Marrsrs. 


%. The Muslim e, London, on Hinda-Muham- 
madan 


10, The Hinds abt . its true colours (Khalea 

ll, The Hon'ble Baba Gurbakhsh Singh and Sikhs 

12, The Tints Mciammadan ten in the Punjab 
(Tribune) ven nee 


VI.—Lzars.arron. 
VIL—GzurEra ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Jadicial— 


14, The Midnapur bomb case (Hindustan) o00 
15. The Khan of Hoti Mardan’s case (Tribune) shin 
16. Merits and demerits of the Jirga system (Panjabee) 


(b) Police— 


17. Police Administration of the Punjab (Zamindar).o. 
18. Lawlessness in the North-West Punjab (Zidane)... 
19. Defects of the Punjab Police (Panjabee wae 
20. Security and surveillance of criminals (7rtdune) 0 
21. Powers of the Police (Tribune) a eee 
22. What we pay for crime (Panjabee) ... 


(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
Nil. 


(d) Education— 


23. The Muslim University (Patea Akhbar, Panjabee 
and Observer) eee pee 


(¢) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
Nil. 
(f) Railways and Communications— 
: Nil. 
(9) Postal matters— 
Nil. 
(h) Miecellaneous— 
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24. Excise administration in the Punjab (Zribwac) ‘ir 792 
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LIS? OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY ‘THE SPECIAL | 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 2tst SEPTEMBER 1912. 


| : 
Ne. Time Locality. 4  Wame of Publisher. i Circulation. 
_|—$—-$ — — jj ——— —— 
| ENGLISH. | { 
| Daimy,. | | . 
> | Tribune e+ | Lahore ... | Bihari Lal — E758 copies. 
| TEI-WEEKLY. | | i a a 
s | Panjabee --- | Lahore ... | Mal Chand wf 2484 copies, 
| Bt-WeExLy. | / | | 
§ | Oterve ~ | Uahore | Nieam-nd-dfn a 
‘ Ao Times and — Rawalpindt ... | J. R. Thapar vo. 200 
WEEKLY. ) : : 
5 | Arya Patriks = on ... | Devi Chand aa 650 copies. 
J Harbinger “=< Do. Darga Pardhad wee 800°, 
7 | Khalsa Advogate --- | Amritsar .. | Bahadur Singt 2» 
ForTsiGurty. | | 
g | Jijnasa --- | Lahore a tehar Das: “ ~ 
| MoOsTHLY. | | | 
9 | D.A.-V. College Magazine ... | Labore ... | Saraswati Wath | 1,008 copies, 
10 b= wel Christian College| Do. . | at eee 
tl | Practical Medicine ee: | Delhi ‘ot pa | oes | 
12'| Panjab Educational Journal ‘tote i R. B. Mohan Lat a 700 copies. 
13 | Panjab Mission News —...|_ Do, _... | Revd, Wigeam ol 250, 
1¢ | Ravi «| fe. ... | Mr. B, M, Jones al vo 
¥5 | Review of Religions ih atin (Gurdaspury ..| Sadr Anjuman Abmadia, | 800 eopies. 
16 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore ... | Dev Rattan 6 
17 | Teacher ... | Dinga (Gujrat) ... | Kanhaya Singh e 200, 
: UBDU. | | 
Dalty. | | 
18° Akhbar-i-’Am. a o_o ... | Govind Sahni ~~} 630 copies. 
19 | Paisa Akhbad 1 Do ... | Abdul Aziz | ibs TOil 4 
0 Watan Do, .. | Muhammad Insha Alla a ove 
2] | Zamindar ‘ia Do. ...| Zafar Ali Khan, B.A... ooo 
| | BI-WiSEKLY. | | | a 
ait Vakil. ++. | Auritear Pe abdal Axis vo | E970 oppien 
WEEKLY. | 
231 Afghan ...' "Peshawar ... | Saiyid) Mahammad Abdulla: ‘GR0-copies, 
24] Abli-Hadiy | . Yavarftaar ... | Sanasalte » | 925 4° 
%| Ablowalin Gnsette- | "Do. .. | Lemna ing a 0 
264 Al-Muin | Do. » | Meliraj-udédin- ooo soy ROE NING 
8) Asie Bowe | oe wa. | Hira Goal Do. |” 11/800¢opies, 
28/ atjen «!ftahore _ | Dhara Pal eee 
29: Arorbans Gazette eo. | Aurtitear- . | Labhi@ingh .. sud oui 
20:1 Arye) Gasette 2 aber ... | Bhotwatié: Das - sae f° 8b0-copias, 


© Not received: daring: the-month, 
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LIST QF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 2lst SEPTEMBER 1912—vcoxtinvuep. 


Name, 


URDU—GCONTINUED. 
WEEKLY—continwed, 


Badar 

Bharat 
Chandhwin Sadi 
Oivil and Military News 
Coron Garette 
Delhi Gazette* 
ics , 
Hieg 

Haq Pasand 
Hindu 
Hindustan 


Indar 


Islam* 

Thang Sial 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gazette 
Milap* 

M illat 

Munir 3 


Musalman® 


Nor 
Nur Afshan 
Paisa Akhbar 


| Parkash 


Punjab Advocate® 
Punjab Samachar 
Rajput Gazette 

Municipal Gavette 


Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
* Ditto 


Shanti 

Sialkot Paper 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar 
Tahzibeul-Niswatt 


87 | Victoria Paper 


. | Ludhiana : 
[Delhi 


. | Qadian, Guedaspar District 


‘ J allundur | oee 


Rawal pinds eee 


Do. 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Delhi 


Amritsar 


- | Kaporthala 
. | Lahore 


Delhi 
Lyall pur 


. | Lahore 


. | Jhang 


Amritsar ee 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


° Ludhiana @e- 


. / Lahore : me 
. | Mianwalj 


. | Lahore 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... ; 


eee 


oud 


7 


Bahawalpur 
Amritsar 
Rawalpindi. 


‘| Sialkot 


. | Sheluni. 


Lahore 


ov: | Sialkot. 


| 


Name of Publisher, . 


7 
1 


, 
) 


Ps ! 
Mubammad Sadiq eee 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 


Haji Ahmad ee | 
, | Saiyid Mohammad 
_| Mirza Hairat 


Sajjad Husain 
Yakub Ali 
Kasim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 
Ram Saran Dutt 


. | Dharm Pal, B.A. 


Abdal Latif 
Prabh Dyal 


Hamid Hosein 


_ | Amar Singh 


Bulaki Das 

J awabar Lal 

Shuja Ulla 

Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-nile 
Muhammad Yusaf 
Revd. Dr. E, M. Wherry 
Abdul Asis 

Krishan 

Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal 


. | Thakur Sukhram Das 


Din Muhammad 


Maulvi Ata Ullah. 


. | Safdar Hussain 
| Balia Ram 


Kishan Chand Mohan 
Todar Mal oe we 


Maulvi Fakir Muhammad | 


Gian Chand __ Be 


»” 
ba] 


1,600 copies. 
200» 
” 
” 


~~ ~ 


Not received during the weeks + 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL: 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 21st SEPTEMBER 1912—concivpen. 


Circulation, — 


——eEeEe eee as enebeeeaeel 


URDU—OONCLUDED. 


W esxLy—concladed. 


Waaqt* re _| Ali Husain ie 
Watan .| Do. _| Mubammad Incha Ullah ... 
Zamindar 7 | %ater AK Khan, BA, 


ForRTNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachar . | Lahore 7 Ram Chand 
Kam Dhenu ... | Ludhiana Daulat Ram 
Mister Gazette Lahore _| Ali Bakhsh 
Mobyal Gazette Kala, Jhelum District Mehta Sham Das 
PERSIAN, 


FoRTNIHGTLY. 
| Siraj-al-Akhbar 1 Abdul Khalik 


MoNTBLY. | 
Arorbans Parkash® . | Lahore Salig Ram ove 
Arya Musafir Jullondar , | Wazir Chand ove 
Jaubar : Amritear Muhammad Ismail Khan... 
Kakezai Social Reformer _| Fasl Din 
Makhzan me _| Abdul Kadir 
Oharinji Lal 
_ | Sheobart Lal 
Kanhya Lal 
Raghbir Patrika® Prab Dial 
Zaban® Hamid Husain 


GUBMUKEHI. 


| WEEKLY, 
Khalsa Sewak® | _ | Jiwan Singh 

Punjab Reporter® Ganda Singh 

Panjabi Surma® Lahore ». | Gian Chand 


® Not received during the week. 
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(a) — Foreign. 


1; The following is from, the Observer 
(Lahore), of the 18th September 1912:— ss; 


“On another page will be found a strong article on the Persian situation published 
‘in the mail week by the Nation of London. It will show that the spirit of true. liberalism 
still lives in England and that righteous Englishmen are’ not prepared ‘to endorse ‘every 
detail of the policy of Sir Edward Grey. The Times, after repeatedly defending the Anglo- 
Rassian Convention; an- Agreement professedly designed ‘to secure the integrity and 
independence of Persia, now urges the British Government to partition the ancient kingdom. 
‘Northern Persia,’ writes the leading English journal, ‘has become, and must continue to 
be, a Russian dependency’ whilst the British policy in the south ‘is leading inevitably to 
occupation. It, therefore, suggests measures for the partition of Persia by Great Britain 
and Russia ‘ with the minimum of friction and the minimum of danger.’ We sincerely hope 
that the Nation is wrong in regarding the 7smes article as inspired by the Ministry, and 
trust the latter will not be allowed by the English nation to destroy a kingdom whose 
integrity it is in honour bound to defend. That Great Britain can even now bring Russia 
to a rig teous frame of mind bv threatening to close the French and English money markets 
to her is palpably obvious. What is required is a little assertiveness on the part of Sir 
Edward Grey. If England does not assert herself now, Persia will have vanished as an 
independent kingdom and with it the reputation of England for defence of the weak against 
the strong.” aoe | 


Is Persia going to be partitioned. 


(b) —Home. 


2. Writing under .- ; an “Lord Crewe’s unwise policy,” i.) 
ee a Muin (Amritsar), of the 8th (received on the 17th 
no September rit says that, —. His Lordship’s 
appointment to his present post, the political horizon of India has been growing 
darker from day to day. He has formulated (in regard to this country) a policy 
which clashes with the democratic principles and statesmanship of the British 
Government, and with the conscience of the British people, and has made the 
whole of India uneasy. His Lordship began by reversing the Partition of 
Bengal, a proceeding that shook the very foundations of the people’s faith 
in Government. Next he declared in the House of Lords that this country 
could not be given the colonial form of self-government,even in the remotest 
future. The sentiments expressed by him in his second speech on the subject 
‘cannot but lacerate the hearts of the King Emperor’s 30 crore Indian subjects ; 
they argue entire distrust of Indians. But Lord Crewe should bear in mind 
that the sole guarantee of the might and permanence of British rule in Asia 
lies in reposing confidence in the 300 millions of British subjects in India. Next 
the paper takes exception to His Lordship’s attitude towards the proposed Hindu 
and Muslim Universities, asking him to abandon his present policy and to 
make the’ future of India splendid by sanctioning their establishment and 
granting certain other concessions that would show his confidence in Indians. 


8. Writing under the heading “ The Public Service Commission,” the 
: a _ Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 13th September 
deg Commission on Indian 1919 states that it has been announced by the 
yee? Home member, at the recent meeting of the Supreme 
Legislative Council, that the Government of India is not prepared to propose 
pe addition to the number of the Commission’s members. The announcement 
will deeply disappoint the Indian public, espécially Muhammadans, for ‘ the 
Treason ‘anaes the number of independent Indians and non-official gentlemen on 
the Commission is extremely small. It has been fully proved by Islamic 


societies, and newspapers in particular, that the Muslim community is most _ 


‘inadequately represented on the Commission; a fact which has been admitted 
even by the Anglo-Indian press and some members of Parliament. The Govern- 
‘ment of India ought to have attended to the matter, ae 
4 ° The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 12th September 1912, has a note 
the Nichclecn Co us -. - . headed - ** Reduction is to be effected in the Army.” 
ti a toy a An Anglo-Indian paper, it states, learns that. the 
‘Nicholeon Committee will probably recommend the disbanding of 27 native 


182 : 


regiments. The news has caused feelings of ureasiness.in different quarters, 
‘for the contemplated action is likely to snatch the bread out of the mouths of 
thousands of young men. The disbanding, of 27 native regiments cannot, 
besides, result in any appreciable reduction ‘in the military expenditure. This 
‘ean oily be brought about by cutting’ down the number of European 
Tegiments, every member of which costs as much as a number of native 


‘soldiers. . i , | a 
iam 5, The following is from the Observer 
ad aterm: _ (Lahore), of the 11th September 1912:— 
“gee Pio’ 7 . oa ® * | 
'-  “¥ndian Muslims would not be true to their salt, indeed, they would-not be Muslims, 
‘gt all; if they were not inspired by the legitimate wish to rise fn the seale of nations, to 
‘dympathise with the afflictions of their brethren in faith, to rejoice in their rejoicings and 
‘to state in their sorrows. This is enjoined on them by their ‘religion, aud all worldly con- 
siderations combined will be of no avail in effecting in them ‘the slightest change in this 
. respect. Ifa pan-Islamic movement does not signify. anything more than this, then the 
“Musalmans of India must at once plead guilty and also admit that they have no mind to 
mend. ‘ But it is difficult to see-how non-Muslim races ean take exception te such legitimate 
‘sentiments. If, however, the Musalmans are charged with anything else—if the movement 
‘ja tantamount to any desire of aggression against non-Muslim peoples, a fanatical: longieg 
and thus a corresponding effort to revive the territorial yp trong of Islam by foree, an 
organised attempt to revolt against thé peaceful order of things now prevailing over the 
greater part of the East—tf that be so,-then all that we have to say is that Muslim Indi 
and for the matter of that, the entire Muslim world, 1s a complete stranger to the idea 
which lives only in heated brains and farms no part of the future programme of the followers 
of the Arabian Prophet. We shall not here peep back into the pages of history, nor think 
it‘is necessary to vindicate Islam against the charges of aggression and fanaticism, which 
are so freely levelled against it by perverse ignorance and base prejudice. Confining our- 
éelves to the present, we make bold to hold that if anything Islam is the aggrieved ‘party, 
-yather than the aggressor; and yet the fact is incontrovertible that the innermost desire 
of every true Muslim and of all Islamic peoples is for peaceful life, for the continuance of 
the settled order of things, for the‘universal acceptance of the maxim of living and letting 
others live. Besides, in India, for better or for worse, the Musalmans have come to identify 
themselves and their fortunes with England; and he is no friend of either Great Britain 
or the Muslims-who would sow the seed of bibterneas between her and and her most loyal 
subjects, who would touch the Musalmans at their tendcrest point and accuse a loyal and 
peace-abiding nation of harbouring designs which, whatever the remote past, have now 
passed out of the region of practical politics and cannot therefore be expected to exercise 
the smallest influence on their national ideals. : , 


es: * The reference to the Amir shows the writer to be steeped in such gross ignorance, 
tinged with a spirit of so fanciful a bravado, that it bas not failed to call forth a rebuke 
even from the Times. We wish the rebuke were sterner and the exposure of the mad day- 
dreams of an ae ignoramus more complete. Is this’ the Amir’s reward for 
faithfulness with which he is discharging his obligations towards England? ‘Were it not 
for the irresponsible character of the eritic and the unsubstantial nature of his criticism, 
it would fill a proud potentate with righteous indignation ; but as it is His Majesty can well 
afford to treat the remarks with supreme contempt and pay no heed to the ravings of one 
who has not the courage to reveal his identity, | | 


~“ We cannot conclude without thanking the Times for the advice that the ‘ Muhame 
madaus of India should have every eonsideration, though one cannot say how far the 
leading paper is, in this matter, a reliable exponent of the British foreign policy of recent 
times. We know with the Times that the Indian Muslims ‘cannot expect to dictate the 
whole ef British foreign policy’; ner are. they #0 presumptuous as to wish for it. At 
the same time, they expect,—aad we think,.as tried loy: ah rey of His. Imperial Majesty 
the Kang Emperor and as forming an integral part of the mighty British Empire they have 
a right to claim~~that thei wishes will not be altogether ignored by the statesmen of Eng- 
land in formulating her Imperial policy. ‘And we fully recognize the consideration that 
has been not infrequently vouchsafed to Muslim wishes and for ‘this are deeply grateful to 
our ralers. It is, however, only natural that there should be some dissatisfaction and irrita- 
tion when there is no evidence of the principle laid down by the - Times. being duly kept 
in sight. Does. this afford an indicstion. of the working of @ lawless movement? None 
but the blind or insane ean interpret it as such,” 


6, The following is from the Arya Patrika 
(Labore), of the 14th September 1912 2— 
“Tina lucid interval the London ‘Times otice showed remarkable insight regarding 


Balers and raled in Hinda India. 


a national characteristic of the Hinda. It ssid that it believed’ in ‘at least one thin 
~ -ooueerning the Hinda. If was that the loyalty of the Hindu to the foversign be 


ae © SE aE a anal 
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788: 
qeing'po ingrained in his nature theteven a Hindu anarchist would instinctively sbrigk 


from the idea of lifting his hand against ane of royal blood, not to” mention: the: Kin 
himeelf, A Hindu anarchist, one might as well ad, would even lay down his ife ‘to 
protect the: ing. The people, “ebjoia the Shastras;:*ehould first and’abeve all think 
of the King and the King only and protect him by ail.means,’ No teaching of the Shasteas 
has found more permasent room in the Hindu mind. * ie oi 
“The agntiment, which Time has converted into an instinct, is as old as the Vedas, 
© King, urbe the Rigveda, ‘we place you en the throne! Be thou the ford of this 
country! Let atl the subjects adore you!” When Marich was ordered by Ravana to decoy 
‘S55 Ram Chandra in the shape of a golden deer, and thus help the Royal Rakshasha in ‘his 
sinful object, saw at once that he was being driven to: certain death. But hark what he 
eays:—* Kings are the originators of all rem and of all religious duties, So to serve the 
img under ail conditions should be the bounden duty of afl subjects." The Mahabharata 
calls it a: sin to talk lightly of the King, because ‘the King is the eatthly god’ The Hindu 
ideal of Kingshtp wonld hardly be understood outside India except in Japan. ‘Even if 
the King is unmipdful of his duties, say the Shastras, ‘the subjegts should net be dissatis- 
fied.’ Good or bad, the King bas always received the. homage of Hindu society, There 
has never .been.an exception to thie rule. Rajdarshapuaeecing ¢ King—washes away the 
sins of a Hindu according to his Shastras and his own honest belief. The Moslem Emperors 
of India respected this sentiment and made it 4 oink to: show themeelves to the people 
every morning at the dharokha in the Delhi Fort.. Rajdarshan. at the Jharokha had 
almost attained the sanctity of a religious rite with a Hinds. Certain. Brahmans. were - 80 
atriet in the observance of this rite that their descendants are still known as Darshani 
Brabmans in Delhi. Even Aurangzeb had not lost his sanctity as King in the eyes-of 
Hindu and never ceased to receive the usual homage at the Jkarokha. During King 
George’s visit to Calcatta a blind Hindu woman tearfully said that she did not. know -uatil 
thet moment how great a curse blindness was. | ‘ | ere. 
, « It is not the subjects alone who are enjoined by the Shastras to adore the King 
and look up to him as God upon earth. ‘The Kins,’ says Manu,‘ should treat his subjects 
like his sons—~as a father treats and protects his subjects.’ * You should perform : those 
acts’ said Bhisma tu Yudhisthira, ‘which lead to the benefit of the people, though it 
may interfere with your desires and pleasures! Gays the Agns Purana:—‘As a 
mother ferbears all laxary for the sake of the child in ‘her: womb, so should the King 
do for his subjects which are uader his protection.’ And instances ate not rare in Hindu 
history of Kings coming up to the Hindu ideal of Kingship quite as thoroughly as set 
forth in the Shastras. Despotism—in the sense in which it is applied to Eastern ‘royalty 
in Western parlance—as unkaown in Hindu India. It.was, as.a general rule, no relation 
of tyrant and victim but of father and son. It may be a news to modern Horatios that’ the 
anvient Hindu Kings consulted their people and sought their help and support. in every 
important detail of administration, and that uader their traly paternal rule public opinion 
found more effective scope for expressing itself than perhaps it does in the modern world 
with its Parliaments and votes. | | 


2 # od od o ® 6 


“Tt will thus be seen that the ancient Hindu ‘despotism’ hardly afforded less scope 
for the exercise of popular wishes than the highly complicated administrative machinery 
of the modern world. Sri Ram Chandra banished Sita against his own conscience out of 
deference to public opinion. Ten thousand years or more have roiled by. sinep that heart- 
rending tragedy convulsed the Empire of Koshala, but the Hindu has never forgotten Sri, 
Ram dra, He is the breath of his nostrils. Sri Ram Chandra rules Hindu India to 
this day as he did ten thousand years ago. There is no paratiel in the world’s history to 
this Hinda loyalty to'a just and popular King” eee ) | hee 

igi eile 7. The following is from the Panjabee 
_ The Goyernorship of Bombay. = (Lahore), of the 17th September 1912;— =, 

“ The Pimes received this week confirms the report that Sir George Glarke has ‘been 
granted six months’ extension of Governorship and that it:would be: officially announced 
thortly. It that there is ao question that the improvement ia the political firmament 


in the Western Presiden has been brought about largely by ‘Sir George's firmness jn. 


repressing sedition an his prosecution of Bal Gangadahar Tilak in 1908—and his 
aympethy with the legitimate aspirations of the educated classes.’ This remark, -which’ 


bas about it a ne Qhirolean ring, shows that the Times would not be happy without 
a fling.at Mc filet. Bat it almost suggests that the extension is a reward for the successful 


prosecution of Mr. Tilak, .Apparently it would aot be Times like to admit that the im- 
terement not only i Bombay but ‘al over the country i¢ due almow entirely: to ‘Lord 
Morley's reforms. However, the six months’ extension to Sir George Clarke is a precedent 
against which Indieps ahould etrongly protest. Again, Bombay wauld suffer by this exten: 
sion quite.as wach es Indie did by the extension granted to Lord Curzon and there could 
be no mistake shoutit. We shall have no objection to am all-round increase in the tenure 
of office both for Governors and Licutenapt-Governors . But extensions produce a most 
‘“Undesirsble effect on the administra’ 

®8 much to the high personages concern 
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as to the general public,” 
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as Pe sea | : 8. The ‘following is. from the “Tribung 
a (Lahore), of the 20th September 1913 :— " 
“ After many tentative statements it has been finally announced that His Excellency 
the Viceroy will make his State Entry in Delhi on the 23rd of December. This cannot 
be said to be a surprise as it was in the fitness of things that the Viceroy’s official entry 
to the new capital should be attended with some public ceremonial. We were prepared 
for the announcement that all:the Punjab Chiefs will have to attend the. Viceroy’s State 
Entry. The Hmptre has written indignant but closely reasoned articles relating to the 
State Entry and observes that it would be a great public scandal if the Punjab Chiefs 
are forced to attend it and thereby involve themselves in further financial difficulties, The 
Durbar of 1903 was in connection with the Proclamation of King Edward. Whatever 
Lord Curzon did to make the occasion remarkable, its memory has been eclipsed by the 
infinitely grander and more glorious Coronation Durbar of last year. and the loyal gratifi- 
cation of the Indian people at the memorable visit of Their Imperial Majesties. 


“No little surprise will be created by re-calling the fact that although the prepara- 
tions during the Durbar of Lord Curzon were on a smaller scale than those of the Corona- 
tion Durbar, it was stated at the time that a number of Chiefs in the Central India and 
Rajputana Agencies were almost rédaced to bankruptcy on account of the expenses they 
had tlien to incur. - It is difficult to say whether their financial position is now better. 
But leaving this dubious point alone, we have to face another problem, namely, the effects 
the last Durbar. As the preparations for the Coronation Durbar were more elaborate 
and grander than of the Durbar of 1903 it may be reasonably presumed that the expenditure 
incurred by‘all the Princes’ of India must have been greater. Whatever may have been 
the expenditure’ it was cheerfully incurred, for the occasion presented an unprecedented 
opportunity of doing loyal homage to’ Their Imperial Majesties the King Emperor and 
Queen Empress. It was a supreme call of duty. Expenditure on such an occasion is 
eertainly justified. ‘The suggestion that the Punjab Chiefs will be called upon to join 
the Viceroy’s State Entry into Delhi in December this year may be very appropriate, 
We do not know the exact amount of the expenses incurred by the different. Native States 
in the Punjab last year but it must have been a very heavy strain on the resources of 
these Princes. Their attendance in Delhi during the Viceroy’s State Entry will again 
necessarily involve them in some expenditure. The State Entry may not be a Durbar, 
but it means expense and there is no reason why the Punjab Chiefs alone should be selected 
because Delhi happens to be in the Punjab. It may be argued that no specially expensive 
equipment will be necessary for these Ohiefs to enable them to attend the State Entry 
this year. But they will have to make all preparations afresh. Assuming that the State 
Entry will be over in a few hours the fact remains that the visit of the Punjab Chiefs to 
Delhi and: their stay, however short it may be, will involve heavy expenditure which can 
in no way be overlooked. Year before last when His Excellency Lord Hardinge came to 
Lahore he held a Durbar in the Fort. Almost all the Punjab Chiefs had to be present 
and though they have their own houses in Lahore they had to incur considerable expense 
all the same: Last year there was the great Imperial Durbar and, though all Princes had 
to attend it, it seems somewhat unreasonable that the Punjab Princes should: have to 
spend every year while other Princes have to do so only occasionally. In December Delhi 
will no longer form any part of the Punjab. It may therefore be very properly asked 
why the Punjab Chiefs alone are to attend the Viceroy’s State Entry into Delhi. Delhi 
is directly under the control of the. Imperial: Government, and if it is thought desirable 
that some of the Indian Princes should be present during the Viceroy’s State Entry into 
the new capital the Government should invite a select number of the prineipal Ruling 
Chiefs in India and not the Punjab Chiefs alone. It may be said that they are nearer 
to Delhi than the other. Princes, True, but is that a sufficient reason why the choice 
should fall on them alone? Government have not’ taken into consideration any question 
of economy in the transfer of the: ¢apital and the building of the new city. The pro- 
posed State Entry of the Viceroy is undoubtedly a function connected: with the transfer 
of the capital. If Princes are to be: present they should come from all parte of India. 
Besides, we cannot. reasonably .call the Viceroy’s State Entry this year the real State Eatry 
into the new Imperial city. The site of the. new city is still the melancholy site of the 
ruins of many empires, The: temporary Delhi is but the temporary official winter head- 
quarters of the Imperial Government... It is a mistake on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to associate its temporary ledgings with a State celebration and specially when. the 
celebrations in connection with the Royal visit are still so fresh in the public memory. .__ 

_-.“The real State Entry into ‘the’ new Imperial capital should be a memorable 
oecasion and should be made when the’new city is partly, if not completely,’ built. :: There 
is already a strong probability that His Royal’ Highness the Prince of Wales. will : visit. India 
in the course of another five years, ‘The new capital, it may be expected, will be partially 
constructed by that time, and it is very desirable that the State Entry into the new capital 
should be led by the future Emperor of India. We all appreciate Lord Hardinge’s desire 
to celebrate his arrival in Delhi-by a State function. ' But we think that it should be done in 
a quiet :way, without involving any of the Native Princes, particularly the Punjab Chiefs; in 
unnecessary expenditure”... te te ee Seas ees OPE ey Berar yt 
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oc 7. UVenMatrve Soctertes any Reicious Marrers. 

9. The Millat (Lahore), of'the 6th .(réeeived on the -17th),: September 

ie ate edit Becilien' on: 1912, publishes a letter headed ‘ Cow-killing and 
‘unity. the Urdu. ltnguage,” “in which) thé “writer+~Saiyid 
—  ... . . Ahmad ‘Hasan, *Shavkat, ‘of ‘Meerut ridicules the 
proposals ‘of the: Muslim League, London, to unite ‘Hindus and. Mulinnimiddans: 
The’ League, he'stys, ask Hindus not.to oppose. Urdu, a, language, ‘which, “as*“a 


matter of fact, it'is’ simply’ impossible for ‘them to-do: without. Tt. is, equally. 


itnpdssible for’ cow-Killing “(which ‘the’ Learue wishes Muhammadans to.abandon,) 
to be put down, the British Gioveritiment: itself ‘being powerless':torend it. ‘The 
anti-cow-killing agitation is, moreover, distasteful tothe powers that'be. 
10.» The following is from the. Khatsa 

=. Miata: (Come se -He One! : idtined te (Amritsar), of «the .13th. -September 
1912 :— Re SB ; 


«We have times without number exciaimed in concert with Sanatanists that Hindu 
Sabha is not a‘Sabha of Hindus but of Sumasists, The Arya Samajsste, ander-the veil 
and cover of Hindus, are leaving no stone unturned to’ réach their goal—a goal which is. 
no other than: the amalgamation and convertion of Hindus and Sikhs into Samajée circles. 
Various baits are put in public places to allure ‘the ‘wiwary “Vviotims into their ‘society. All 
sorts of flags and colours are set’ up here arid‘ thére to'éatice:Hindus and simple: Sikhs. 


into Samajic fold. We are not at alldurprised to see their’ movements; as~ is!‘natural, for 


increasing their numbers, ‘but “what pains ' us‘ most is whén ¢rocked* means arid ostensible 
measures are adopted for a noble cause, as‘it pretends to be; by e body: ‘which ie deseribed 
all round fair and religious. No ‘religion allows the ‘sandtity' of hypocrisy and playing in. 
masquerade, if it is not the Arya Sam1j—a' name ‘which‘has been’ ostensibly» taken ‘up, ‘to 
all intents.and pu 3, not for religious cause but for political propaganda. - In‘ the-elemen- 
tary stage the Punjab Hindu Sabha took ‘up the’ cause of? Punjabi: (Garmakhi)' among: 
others alongside of Hindi, and impdsed upon the well-wishers of the:Punjabi'speeially upon 
Sikhs that the members of the so-called’ Hindu Sabha wiil tise equal to:the wishes cherished. 
by the protectors of the mother-tongue Panjabi spoken ‘all ‘over: the -Province. They,’ :at. 
frst, with the ulterior motives of entrapping a’ nuosbér’of sitly birds into their nots, 
nominally took up the cause of Punjabi and ‘uttered of its' beneficence only sofar as haraague 
and eloquence is concerned in the first two sittings of ‘thé Hinda Cunference.:. They: even 
went so far as to elect Hon’ble Baba Gurbukhsh Singh; Bedi, whose innocence wag after-. 
words made a target for all sorts of jokes and tauuts,-as‘'president of :the ‘Second Hindu 
Conference held at Maltan and pass resolutions ‘to the effect that the use of Bindi and 
Gurmukhi should be encouraged. This was with the obvious purpose of -attracting ‘such, 
vacillating Sikhs, who were simple enough to play into’ the hands of: Arya ‘ Samoapaata. 
Similar superficial resolutions have teen béfore and after the ‘sitting of the said:Conference 
framed merely to please the few Sikh who were ‘so. imprudent as not to live up to the-holy 
and lofty principles of the Gurus. We -at that time ‘warned ‘Baba'Gurbukhsh Siaghji 
and men of his itk to be on their guard lest they should be'‘taken :advantage ; of thete 
simplicity and innocence. But they heeded us uot and. joined the-Conference enthusiasti-. 
dally tii apite'of our timely words of caution. Arya.Samapats, who are well-known for their 
tactics,’ let them to float upon the sea of glory aud pride by uttering lip proféssions in favour 
of Panjabi-and ‘passing resolutions to-encourage it-as said above. Phey even promised “to 
work shoulder: to shoulder with the Sikhs to. effect»a recognition of the true position of 
Punjabi;'the taother-tengue of the people of this provinee, But all that was vision “and 
dream, as it would not he less than a-suicide for Arya Samajists to. hold such a risky ground, 
ts'they think, for a longer period than is absolutely necessary. Ce ee 

_ “Lol our predictions and ‘anticipations are -being::proved to the letter. -All. the 
leaders’ of the’ ‘Hindu: Sabha ‘with -Lala Eajpat Rai-at their head-have gird up-their loing 
and‘ made it‘ their point to disséminate ‘the’ seeds: of: Hinds::(a foreign tongue) throughout 
the country, ‘wishing ‘to throw Punjabi in the back ground. | They have openly declared 
themselves'the' champions of an’ alien language. Very recently the Hindu. Sabha hava 

. toles and regulations for awarding prizes to the best. essays written in Hindi Bhasha 
by the fresh’ praduates of the Punjab University ofinot moe than 3: years standing ;:. and. 
this is to’ encourage the ‘spread of that:Bhaehs alone.in.the Puajab. We-never entertain 
the idea that the efforte of the Panjab ‘Hindu: Sabha to--eneourag 


e:. Hindi .are- ignoble in 
themselves, but ‘we ‘sitmiply ‘ask ‘where are. the:much-trumpeted and lip resolutions.at the 
Conférence to encdurage Punjabi? | ‘Were those resolutions tobe only -put .in -black and 
White ‘and not ‘tobe piven effect te like those of Hindi ? WM p-ompaatcalls any it ms ba 

| inda 


Then why not cease in future’ from ‘taking up false oolours - and: call :the- unjab. . \¢ 

Onference a vohference of Arya Samajists, because a majority of Hindus are ‘in. favour, of 
Pubjabi instead of Hindi- It is high inte’ for Baba:Guebukhsh Siagh, and his collegues 
that they ‘should réalisé the’ridiculoug position they oceupyand-etand at’ arm’s. jength from 
igus riaj tate, “who have ‘pledged’ theraselvos to. texmis of hostility eve with their, mother- 
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ak ee 11. The ‘following’ is from the: Panjabee 
Sing Bedi and Sikts, (Lahore), of the 14th September 1912 :— ‘ 


‘At a@ meeting of the Sikhs of Campbellpur.and Hazara held on the 2tst ultimo, a 
resolution was passed to the effect that the ‘Hon’ble Baba Gurbakhsh Singh Bedi, C.LE.,: 
be not regarded as a representative of the Sikhs as he has shown both by word and deed 
that he is a Hindu.’ The gentlemen who were responsible for passing this resolution should: 
be considered both unwise and indiscreet. Baba Gurbakhsh Singh Bedi was selected by: 
the Government to represent the Sikhs and it is an affront to the Government to state at. 
this distance of time that the Sikhs disapprove of the choiee. Surely the Government itself 
is not unsympathetic towards the Tat Khaleas who have been eclamouring for separation. 
We do not deny that the Sikhs are entitled to their share of. representation and patronage. 
Whether as part of a whole or as a separate unit, the community has every right to ask. 
for its share of representation. But where will the Sikhs be if they go on disowning every 
member of the community who claims kinship with Hindus? There is a limit even to 


* 


separatist agitation and wise men should recognise it.” ; : 


i. ~ -"12, The following is from the Tribune 
J — quess (Lahore), of the 19th September 1912 :— 
-. he Hindu-Muhammadan question is the question of questions in the Punjab 
at the present day. It has taxed all the energies and the resources of our rulers and has 
still been baffling treatment. It has been the bane to the well-ordered progress of the 
Province and the despair alike of the peace-loying citizen as well as the patriotic worker. 
And the most regrettable part of the business is that this feeling of tension is far from being 
on the wane. On the other hand, it is growing. There is, of course, some reason why this 
feeling finds a congenial soil in this Province. The tradition of antagonism, it may be, stiil 
hovers round the, Province, which has for ten centuries and more been the theatre of 
conflict between the aggressive hordes of Islam and the defensive forces of Hinduism. 
It.is no doubt difficult to wipe away altogether the memory of the ancient antagonism 
but it was to be expected thatthe contending parties would at any rate have the good’ 
sense of letting Time do its healing work. In fairness to the parties, it has to be said 
that they were, tilla few years ago, quite content not to interfere with the healing 
influence of time, and the result was that the old animosities faded away a good deal: 
The relations between the two communities were, even in places where the tension at 
present runs high, not only pleasant but cordial only a few years ago. The older residents 
of..the Provinee can recall innumerable instances of real friendship between the leading 
men, Hindu.and Muhammadan, of the generation that is passing away. As a matter 
of fact, the present tension in spite of ancient memories and traditions, is ia its existing 
hase not of a vety respectable antiquity. During the last few years, persistent efforts 
see been made in some places not only to resopen old sores but to create fresh injuries. 
The mongers of mischief haye been hard at work in the Province and the result has been 
that almost every public question, however trifling, is overlaid with its racial phase, This 
is indeed a very deplorable state of things, but in order to bring about an improvement 
it is useful to indicate some of its symptoms. This we propose to do here briefly. 


: * One of the familiar methods of these mischief-mongers is to make offensive and 
malicious insinuations against any judicial and executive officer, not on account of any 
lapse from his standard of duty but simply because he happens to belong a religious 
persuasion different from that of his perverse critics. hese methods are not the 
monopoly of one or other of the communities. Every fair-minded observer will, however, 
admit that in this respect the Hindus:are much more sinned against than sinning. It is 


only in a particular section of the press. that one finds generally the cry of a Hindu 


swaraj whenever there is a preponderance of Hindu officers in any station. One may also 
remember the silly and annoying placards that were set up at Ludhiana on the occasion 
of the Lieutenant-Governor’s visits only a few years ago, when Diwan Tek Chand to whom 
the town was indebted for its- water-works, held the charge of the district. It may be 
remembered that the Lieutenant-Governor administered a sharp rebuke to. the mischief- 
makers by paying a handsome compliment to the Indian Deputy Oommissioner. A similar 
attack, we are told, is being made against Diwan Bahadur Diwan Narendra Nath, the 
popular Deputy Commissioner of Multan, and a petition containing some non-descript 
Muhammadan names and thumb-impressions (as the signatories happened to be illiterate) 


urging the transfer of the Diwan Bahadur has been sent to the Government. It is a pity 


that the real actors, who are pulling the strings from behind, manage to hide themselves in 
the background in the cases, while ignorant and illiterate men are made the cat’s paw of their 
machinations. Such attempts: by whomsoever made are reprehensible. In the first place, 
it is not for the people to dictate the policy of the Government and to dominate the 
interests of the public service by applications of this kind. It Would have been quite 
another matter ‘if the officer. complained. against were dishonest or corrupt or incompetent. 
In that case, it is the bounds Sete of: Onn people de submit their representations to the 
Government and help it to purge the’ public service of its black sheep. But nothing can 
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be more mischtevous or foolish than to allege difference in religion asa ground of complaint 
ainst an Officer, specially an Indian officer. Carried to its.,logical conclusion, it will 
mean that no Indian officer is fit for being posted in aty office of trust or responsibility in a 
Punjab district, nay, it will mean that even such minor appointments as that of Sub-— 
Inspectorship or Naib Tahsildarship should aot be conferred.on the children of the.soil. It 
is a pity that these disseminators of racial bigotry do not realise. that their wantonly 
aggressive tactics will provoke reprisals on the part of. the rival communities. Thus | 
they ate like birds fouling their own nest. Not only do: they make-a dead set against. 
their owa people, but they make the work of administration im possible, : fe 


_ “The London branch of the Muslim League has recently formulated some plans for a 
rapprochement between the two communities. The scheme is really a continuation of the 
work of the Peace Conference inaugurated after the last, Allahabad Con by Sir William 
Wedderburn. If work is begun on the lines suggested by the London League, we have good, 
reason to hope that the unseemly controversies about shatkea and halal meat, which are a 

life source of tension in this province, will soon disappear. -There is, however, one danger 
to the permanent establishment of peace and good will, which is not noticed by the London, 
League. The prevalence of separate electorates in some twelve municipalities of the Pro- 
vince is not often attended with happy results. As His Honour the remote vee had 
observed in the last Municipal Administration Report, separate electorates often promote 
the return of men of extreme views to the local bodies and thereby give them an ascendancy 
in parochial politics. This aspect of the question deserves the attention of all well-wishers. 
of the Proviace and the country.” | | 


VI.—Lxcistatton, - 


13. The following is from the Tribune 


le i cance aoe (Lahore), of the 15th September 1912 :— 


“The fact does not seem to be very generally or widely known that the salaries 
of military officers up to Rs. 500 a month are free from income-tax, in other words the’ 
minimum of taxable annual income is over Rs. 6,000 instead of being Rs. 1,000 only. In 
addition to this to grant the salaries of military officers immunity from attachment in 
execution of decree by civil courts is not only a grave injustice but a public scandal. 
Membere of the Indian Civil Service are forbidden to incur debts within their own -jurisdic- 
dion on pain of dismissal, Why should not military officers be directed to purchase nothing. 
on credit and to have no accounts with tradesmen, if their salaries-are not liable to attach- 
ment? The legislature can do nothing less than place civil and military officers on the: 
same footing. If that is not possible, then in any case section 60 of the Civil Procedure 
Code should be amended so that one moiety of the salaries of military officers shall be: 
liable to attachment in execution of decrees by civil courts.” , | 


VIL—G ENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Judicial. 


14. . The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 13th opiorsber 1912, has 2 article 
headed “A great political meeting at, Calcutta. 
we ge ae It reports AY proceedings of the Satie meeting 
recently held in the Town Hall, Calcutta, to protest against the adverse 
criticism passed on the local High Court by the Anglo-Indian Press over the 
Midnapur bomb ease. Commenting on the same, the paper remarks that the 
meeting will be remembered for the enthusiasm that prevailed at it. It also 
shows that Bengal is the only part of India in which there still exists anything 
of political life. As regards the Punjab, certain short-sighted people have so 
embittered Hindu and Muhammadan relations that politics have been pushed 
into the background. The time seems far off when Hindus and Muhammadans 
will assemble on a common platform for the futherance of their political 
Interests, 3 noes 


hee 15. The following is from the Tribune (La- 
#0 Kha of eli-Menien’s oom. hore), of the 12th September 1912 :— si 


* Public opinion throughout India on the despatch of the Government of India on 
the Hoti-Mardan case has yet to be gathered, but there is no room for doubt that only 
an infinitesimal minority will support the Government. No one can conscientiously approve 
of the manner in which a Judge of the Bombay. High Ooutt: has. been assailed not for any 


: 
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éxtta-fedioidl prondiicéniént’ or an dbigey dictum bub on' findings’ of fact ina ‘case in which 
he ‘tedordéd evidence arid ‘which’ finditigs can only be tipsetby’a higher court-of appeal: and 
fiot' by ‘the Skeéetitive Government. « Is it' possible under atiy’ Circumstances 'to' believe that 
the faaie thing bduld ‘happen it ‘Engtatid 7: ‘If a Judge there in the’ course ofa ‘judgment 
Were'td’ titke sdriié tdflections updn ‘some’ ptiblie Officers ‘on “the ‘strength ‘of ‘the evidenee 
hefire him, ‘would’ the Cabiwet ever think ‘of ‘issuing ‘a bine: or white ‘book eriticting the 
Jud ge atid traversiig his findings? -Public opinion'‘would make i impossible ‘forsach: p 
Goverment te‘remain in Office: | The meré fact: that the Government of India have~had: to 
reject the findings of a'Judge 6f the: High Court shows ‘that 'thé dase ‘for | the defence vis ‘not 
‘@¢ all a good one.”. ge . | 


ee csse din cue toupee .. .. 16° The “following’ is’ frota ‘the “Panyabes 
4 Moitd ni tembits tT, (Lahore), of the I2th September 1912:— 


| Ty his review -6f the:Punjab ‘Police "Report’ for '191'1-12* the «Laeutenant-Gevernor 
siys ‘that’ in a’ witd'atid' broken ‘tract where the formation of targe ‘pengs of ‘dacoits with 
the ‘cotinivance or déquiescénée of thé bulk ‘of the people is“ still: possible ‘our “proceedings. 
atid’ ‘ptidedtires* should ‘not ‘be' the’ éanté: as *in ‘a’ settled and civilrzed community. ' «His. 
Horidur'therefors sents to’ ptefer for such’ tracts in Fhelum dnd: Shabpur “the «Jirga | eyetem. 
which ‘has “béen ‘tried ‘saotessfully ‘in ‘the ‘district of Mian wali. «Farther; His: Hosour-eon-: 
sfdets that it is unfair'td criticise the’ Jitga system ‘ou ‘the ‘ground that ‘the’ punsber : of 
rsons convicted is small. The merits of the Jirga system ‘as ‘stated: by His:Honovt ‘nay 
readily admitted, but at the same time it may. be pointed out that it differs greatly 
from the jury system. It tries to‘ hang “some one for an offence in order te secure peace 
to the tribal head. More often than not the Jirga condemns the wrong man while i¢ allows 
fie ‘leader ‘of’ thé gang ‘to“ escape ‘scot’ free. Only lately there was a complaint against 
the findings of the -Zirga: in» the’ Sadhu ‘murder case {& Dera Isniail). Khan’ in ‘which 
evidence against the man who was acquitted was as strong as against the other who 
was convicted. -If some effort is made to impress upon the Jirga their -sense of res- 
Lp ih we should certainly prefer it in Attock, Jhelum and Shabpar to our own legal 
. es.” —.. . : BAO a 


é ue 84 


(6; — Police. 


17. Writing‘ under the Sacer | ier ae cena fork 
a _,,., the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 18th September 1912, 
eee oi soys that’ Sir Louis ea has ‘not ‘endorsed ‘the 
‘ . dimaginary.reasons assigned by Colonel Dennys for 
the sudden ‘and ‘extraordinary-increase:inerime inthis Province. His Honour’s 
own reasons, however, are not more ‘convineing. | ‘He: ascribes the evil ‘tto.a 
growing contempt of our judicial procedure generally and to drink in certain 
districts in the Central Painjab.” ‘' Bait this! in its torn, raises the question as to 
what causes the former state of affairs is to be attributed. As forthe Lieutenant- 
Governor’s remarks about the murder of Ilakadar Habib Khan, His Honour’s sense 
of Christian mercy should place him far above letting his displeasure pursue a 
person—although he should'bé a ‘mufdérer—after .death, \depriving the latter’s 
soul ‘even’ of’ the’ immaterial’ satisfaction of ‘prayer for forgiveness (of ging). 
Besides, the “efforts of Habib Khan’s: neighbours to prevent his ‘house from 
Being burnt’ down prove’conclusively that these: wore -did not’ approve sof the 
conduct’ of the‘ incendiaries and titerderers.' And, if they ‘attended the funeral: of 
one of the dffénders, they idid ‘nothing reprehensible according to ‘the: laws -even 
of Christianity, ‘tet ‘alone Muhammadanism. ‘Thousands of ‘uropean. murderers 
are hanged’ daily,’ and “priests ’pray' for‘ God’s' mercy ‘to them before their :execu- 
tion. “Does this’ prayer constitute contempt of law ‘that: Sie Louis ' Dans “has 
condemned the’ ‘conduct sf the Jhelum’ Pir in* having: officiatediat the:above 
faneral’?' The paper''then reverts :’to‘its‘question!as'to why respect for Govern- 
ment’s laws “is datly ‘on the‘ deeréase in‘the: minds: (ofthe people)... It:believes, 
and has frequently voiced its belief, that Great Britain rules the hearts .and: not 
the -bodies of Indians. .The time will be highly inauspicious for her and fatal 
to this country when her rule here rests on the sword.. .. If Sir: Louis Dane-;is 
right in his diagnosis of the incredsé ‘of‘¢ritae ‘in the Punjab, it must most 
regretfully be »admitted. that. the--sword: and:.gun .are about to. beeome more 
powerful (/it effective) than: kindness,’ :justice, ‘honesty and. morality.. -Contina- 
ung, “the \Zamindar remarks ‘that > is: Honour’ ex pressés-surprise: at the-sudden 


- iiiérease in: serious’ dffences in the Land of ‘the’ Five-Rivers. | Similar feelings 
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were recently expressed by Sir John Hewett over the appearance of the same 
evil in the United Provinces, After remarking that this outbreak of lawlessness 
is ascribable to the spirit of the times, ‘the paper, observes that the increase in 
crime in the Central Punjab may, as the Lieutenant-Governor. says, be due, to 
the drink habit. But how much brandy aad vodka did the King of Italy and 
the Czar of Russia respectively drink, that the former’s myrmidons — have 
butchered 5,000 friendless Arabs in [ripoli and the latter’s satanic forces” have 
committed diverse atrocities in Persia? Again, how many glasses of champagne 
has the President of France taken, that the Muhamimadans of Morocco are being 


butchered in a heartless manner? How much whisky, moreover, has Sir 


Elward Grey drunk, that he sees all this and still keeps quiet ? When such 
highly-placed sovereigns and statesmen—who are enlightened, know philosophy 
and make laws—justify international dacoity, promise-breaking, homicide and 
wrong-doing on such a large scale, what condemnation can the poor Punjabis, 


who are strangers to both civilisation and philosophy, deserve ‘for the daily 


increase in dacoities, thefts and robberies in their midst ? ‘The evil.is due’ 
wholly to Western civilisation The pupils (Indians) see the teacher (Europe) 
commit thefts and dacoities, kill innocent people, “harass the oppressed” and 
plunder the weak, Why should they not, then, do the same things themselves ? 
Even if it is true that the Jhelum Pir officiated at the fumeral’: of: the murder 


of Habib Khan in order to spite law, he cannot deserve greater condemnation 
than Sir Edward Grey, who has vigorously patted on the back the murderers 
of thousands of Multammadans in Morocco, Tripoli and Meshed. © If Great 
Britain Wishes that her subjects should defend the rights of man and look upon — 


the commission of crime as a moral offence, she herself should defend these 
rights “in international assemblies.” one 


ab hore), of the 13th September 1912 = ees 


* . . * e Sa}, 
“ His Honour has no doubt that, if the ‘ proposal to supply selected villagers with 


the means of self-defence were adopted, public opinion, which now hesitates to ex 
itself; would assist in leading to a rapid suppression of this serious form of crime’ We 


think that the Government of India have not acted er in refusing their consent to the. 


pane made by the Punjab Government, that selected villagers might be permitted to 
eep weapons for self-defence. The proposal in question was the best calculated te deter 
the outlaws and the raiders. At present they know that the people can do nothing in 
self-defence. They themselves are armed and can commit the raidg with impunity.,: May 
we hope that the Government of India will be induced to reconsider the matter? . We thiak 
it might form the subject of a question in the Imperial Legislative Council.” ay 
oo 19. The following. is from the Panjabee 
, of Re Senge Pee _ (Lahore), of the 3rd September 2912 :— | 
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— Does it occur to anybody to ask why the policeman in the Punjab is despised by 
the ctiminal and dreaded by the innocent? Go to any village or town in the Punjab and 
ask any ten men whether they have any respect or wholesome fear for the local policeman, 
who is appointed by Government to protect their life, property and honour. The reply 
will be worth recording in the Panjab Gazette for thé information of all: The people 

‘are not such fools, as not to know their friends and protectors as distinguished from their 
foes and covert enemies. In some cases they might err. In others they may have pre- 
jadices. But on the whole the police have done very little to deserve their confidence 
and esteem, It is from this point of view that the real efficiency of the police. force 
should be looked at. Tney are brilliant recording angels at present. When a crime is 
reported they will set about to record the details in a book or paper and spend hours ovér 
it, requiring the attendance’ of a' dogen men. If _they «spend half the time they spend 
with pen and paper, to look about the scene of crime, the persons thereabout, and if 
they search for intelligent clues; links and conuections and if they also act promptly 
upon the clues, we might expect reasonable ‘success in their efforts. But in most cases 

y are slaves of the pen and get people to say and effirm statements as they are likely 
to be useful in a court of law.. And really the agony of recording’'and the. heaps of paper 


fil 8 and registers exhaust much of the energies of the men and leave little time to think. 


of detestion..; [n most cases they take action days after the report of * crime—even’ in the 


Lawlssness in North-West Pmj- 18. The following is from the ‘Tribune (La- 
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most serious cases. Immediate action is practically unknown and the Demon of Registers’ 
and Diaries must first be appeased by voluminousscribbling before they lift a finger and 
lay it on a suspected criminal who, doubtless, profits by the ample start given him and 
plans for effectual concealment. And then men are after the criminal and lay their hands 
in nine cases out of ten on wrong persons and spend a lot of ingenuity on getting them to 
state something likely to mix them up in the affair somehow. And the wiser heads above 
dealing with crimes on records and papers, examine them with legal lore and a case is 
made out anyhow. Investigation of this sort is out of date and very rarely do we hear 
of personal skill being employed and prompt action taken in the detection of crime. There 
are doubtless able and clever men in the force, but their example is hardly held up to 
admiration and little incentive is afforded for work of this kind. 


e * + * .. . @ 


* His Honour is tempted to say that he must ‘ deprecate the ceaseless outcry against 
thé police and the undue importance which is given to all charges against them.’ Petty 
annoyances no one complains of. But when scores of people leave their work, spend money 
and travel from town to town, wait upon lawyers and public offices with complaints for 
days and are scolded and sent home, you cannot say their complaint was petty or frivolous. 
The overdoing is entirely on the other side—the side that sets a big machine roller to 
work with enormous force and that is reluctant to use the brake. We have already said 
that the three cases against policemen that ended in conviction are not a correct index 
of police wrongs. For every one case that is actually brought to light, there must have 
been a score, not necessarily very serious, but still indicating excessive use of powers 
that were never brought to light for fear or lack of convenience. If the Government were 
to appoint an independent officer to enquire into the serious complaints against the police 
and associate with him a couple of non-officials or honorary officers, the Government will 
have a@ really correct idea of the extent and nature of public complaints against the force, 
It must be remembered that the complaints are only against those who are not fit to be 
in the force or who do things not within the line of a bond fide police officer, and they 
are intended to strengthen the police force by helping to weed out the undesirable elements. 
When public complaints are regarded in this light, and not as obstructing the legitimate 
work of the police, Government should welcome all manner of genuine complaints and 
make suitable arrangements to redress them. Anything said or done to add to the dis- 
couragement and difficnities already existing of the suffering peeple in their efforts to 


point out police weaknesses will add doubly to the injury of those who suffer, and of the 
force that conceals many a black sheep.” ) 


re 20. The following is from the TZribune 
— ” — c- (Lahore), of the 17th September 1912 :— 


e . * 7 e ® @ 
“With regard to the suggestion that desperate criminals should be watched like 
members of a criminal tribe, we have already nointed out the difficulty in finding out the 
individual criminal until he is actually guilty of some crime. We cannot support any 
suggestion that the police should be given wider power for the restriction of the movements 
of criminal individuals or tribes. The real criminals will escape and the catching of the 
smaller fry will have no effective influence on the progress and development of crime. So 
long as the efficiency and the morale of the police continue unsatisfactory, more harm than 
good will be done by investing them with large discretionary powers of any description.” 


21. The following is from the Tribune 
ren © Be Pie (Lahore), of the 17th September 1912 :— 


a # a me s e @ 


“There is one fact in connection with the discretionary power vested in the police 
to refuse investigation which deserves mention. It is well-known that the people them- 


_ selves do not report what they consider to be petty crime. Indeed, so reluctant are they 


to have anything directly or indirectly to do with the police that they very often refrain 
from reporting cases of serious theft and burglary. For this reason it is necessary that 
the discretionary powers vested by law in the police should be very sparingly exercised.” 


. 22. The following is from the Panjabee 
oe) woe br eae (Lahore), of the 17th September 1912 :— : 


“In addition to the Rs. 51} lakhs that is paid by the public to maintain an army 
of 21,000 police in the Punjab, we notice that a sum ofRs. 21 lakhs was paid during 


1911-12 in the form of property stolen by thieves. Every\year the value of property stolen 
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increases, but the value of proparty rec»vered decreases. Last yeat only 30 per cent. of 
the property stolen ws recovered as aginst 34 per cent. in the previous yeir.. The follow- 
ing figures show so:me important details of the loss and the amount of recoveries : — 


House breaking. Theft. Dacoities. —»«-_ Total. 
“1910-11 ... 932,639 533,797 47,002 | 17,72,375 


“1911-12 ... 12,467,407 622,657. 108,747 —S> 21, 18,351 


The percentage of recoveries in house breaking case: was 16 last year as compared 
with 21 in the previous year. In dacoities the percentage was 4 as compared with 9. It 
seems that, taken as a whole, there is very small chance of recovering property when once 
stolen and as small a chance of detecting the offenders. Such being the case, it is a 
question worth considering if a better class of police cannot be recruited by the payment. 
of another fifteen lakhs annaally out of public funds rather than pay that sum anyhow to 
the inexorable demands of thieves. At present we are breeding lawless classes by paying 
them a bonus of Rs. 21 lakhs a year to their demands, by starving the lower grades of the 


lice and by recruiting an illiterate and ill-qualified army to protect our lives and property. 
The matter is worth considering.” 


(d)— Education. 


23. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 12th September 1912, publishes 
a cartoon, designed by one Muhammad [smail Khan, 
a Bombay painter, who makes the Government of 
India tell Muslim youths in Madras, Bengal, Bombay and the Punjab that they 
cannot drink at the fountain of the Muslim University. Inthe letter-press, he 
begs the Government to fulfil the expectations of its seven crore Muhammadan 
subjects. | 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 17th September 1912, publishes a 
note headed “When and where should the University Foundation Com- 
mittee meet?” The obstacle, it says, which has been placed in the 
way of the establishment of the Muslim University ought to be removed 
as soon as practicable. The (next) meeting of the Foundation Committee, 
which is to accomplish that task, is being (anxiously) awaited everywhere. 
As regards a meeting-place the. paper suggests that Lucknow would be 
the most suitable. The annual sittings of the Muhammadan Educational 
Conference and the All-India Muslim League are to be held in that city 
in Christmas, when all the leading public men among Musalmans (including 
Mr. Amir Ali and the Agha Khan) will gather together. The final decision in 
regard to the Muhammadan University could also be arrived at on this occasion. 
It is true that Christmas is yet three months off, but this delay is likely to prove 
beneficial for the Muslim community. Their excitement and disappointment 
will have subsided by that time, and the community will have had ample time 
to ponder over the question. 


The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 14th September — 
1912 :— 


“The Advocate announces the fact that the Muslim University Foundation Committee 
will shortly hold a meeting in Lahore to decide whether to accept the Government proposal 
or not. ut why was Lihore selected for the meeting in preference to Volhi, Aligarh, 
Lucknow and other centres? Lahore is admittedly an out-of-the-way city for members 
from a}l parts of India to meet. Punjab opinion is uacompromisingly against the University, 
and if an adverse decision were pronounced, it will lead probably to estrangement of feelings. 
I hear there is a split in the Muslim leaders and the young bloods are anxious to dominater 
the whole. It would be interesting to know further developments.” | 


193 The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 18th September 
2 — : | 


The Muslim University. 


® * ® % | * 


_. “The Hon’ble Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan exhorts his co-religionists to fall in. 
with the terms of Government and start.a local.University, utilising the money in hand 
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in improving aud developing our educational organisation and waiting for the process of 
gradual evolution to place us in possessiun of a central University. Not only has the 
suggestion fallen flat, but ithas evoked strong opposition in Muslim circles; and we are 
afraid there is little chance of its acceptance by any large body of public opinion. It is 
contended that the proposal differs little in essence from the Government proposal and that 
those who advise the expenditure of 35 lakhs of rupees ina way that can bring no pro- 
portionate gain to the community—for it cannot be claimed that a localised University at 
Aligarh will achieve any better results than those which at present stand to the credit of 
the M. A-O, College—are taking a view of the question whichis anything but, practical, 
that they are sacrificing the substance for the shadow, that a University, shorn of its 
most essential factors, is not worth establishing at an enormous cost, and that a poor 
people like‘the Indian Muslims can ill-afford to dissipate their small energy and a ‘g sum 
of money on an object which, however laudable in itself, partakes of the nature of a luxury, 
when infinitely more useful schemes of national regeneration are languishing or are being 
neglected for want of proper financial support. 


“ Anxious: as we are to find a way out of the difficulty, we shall to-day place before 
our readers another sufgestion, as to which we wish to sound public opinion. We cannot 
at this early stage commit ourselves or the community and shall await an expression of the 
communal view before formulating our own opinion in the matter. Meanwhile, we may 
explain what the suggestion is. It is well-known that the realisation of a minimum 
University fund of 35 lakhs was laid down by the Government of India as a condition 
precedent to the grant of a charter; and it is equally well-known that the Government of 
India were throughout emphatically in favour of a central University being granted to the 
Indian Musalmans, The responsibility for the present decision rests exclusively with the 
Secretary of State and there is reason to believe that the decision has gone counter to the 
unanimously expressed wishes of the Government of India and has caused them disappoint- 
ment. ‘It, therefore, stands to reason that if the Government of India had foreseen that 
their proposals for the grant of the powers of affiliation to the Aligarh University would be 
vetoed by the Secretary of State, they would have certainly prescribed a much smaller 
minimum than the 35 lakhs at present prescribed. And now that things have. turned out 
so contrary to their anticipations, it may be expected that the Government of India, if 
properly approached, would concede the reasonableness of materially reducing the original 
demand fora minimum of 35 lakhs for a Muslim University. Rsceaven the assets of 
the M. A.-O. College and the capitalised value of its funds come up to 85 lakhs or so. If 
another’ 15 lakhs were added to it, the total would reach the round figure of a crore of 
rupees, even leaving out of account the yearly contribution of a lakh promised by the Gov- 
ernment of India for the Aligarh University. This sum of a crore of rupees should be more 
than sufficient to meet the expenses of a local University at Aligarh ; and if the Government 
of India agree to this, as we trust they will under the altered circumstances, a sum of 20 
lakhs: would be released out of the 35 collected and could be thus utilised in satisfying some 
other‘educational need of the Muhammadans, Twenty lakhs, if invested in Government 
pro-notes, would bring in an annual income of Rs. 75,000; and it could do undoubtedly 
great good to the community if it were utilised in the award of stipends and scholarships to 
deserving Muslim youths for study in India as well as outside India. So that the funds 
in hand would serve a, twofold purpose, first that of raising the Aligarh College to the status 
of a local University at the additional cost of only 15 lakhs of rupees, and secondly, that of 
creating a general Muslim Scholarships Fund, of which 20 lakhs would form the nucleus 
and which would further grow and multiply in course of time, and which could be, on a 


favourable opportunity occurring, easily diverted to the establishment of a central All-India 
Muslim University. j ) 


: “ Before concluding, we must make our position clear. We are here speaking neither 
for the Government, nor for the Musalman community. The suggestion is a tentative one; 
and it remains to be seen how far it proves acceptable to both sides. If it meets with 
the approval of our co-religionists as a whole, it will be then time to ask Government to 
consider it ; and we are sanguine that it will meet with better fate than has befallen our 
prayer for the grant of a Centtal All-India University. If it does not command the support 
of the community there will be no need to labour the point any further. Let our readers 
and constituents and the Muslim public answer if they approve of the suggestion.” 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


24, The following is from the Tribune 
Punjab. (Lahore), of the 17th September 1912 :-—. 


Ae: Rn ieee 


Excise administration in the 


mae In the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor the increase in the drink, 
habit is due to ‘the immense increase in wealth, specially of the agricultural population. 
Both these remarks are true,:-but they have:-to. be admitted with some reservation. We 
cannot admit that wealth and religious and other scruples alone are entirely responsible 
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for the increase in the liquor habit. The growth of this may be checked, if there is further 
reduction of licenses for the retail vend of liquor and a recognition of the system of local 
option. Sir Louis Dane has observed ‘ that without the earnest co-operation of the people 
there can be no lasting solution of the problem’ relating to the ‘ decrease of the drinking 
habit, and that in this respect a great responsibility lies with the leaders of the communities 
which are most in need of reform.’ But we think the responsibility of the Government 
is greater, and if they do not control the sale of spirits even at some sacrifice of revenue 
there can be - no great reform, even if the best endeavours are made by the people, It is to 
be noted with gratitude that His Honour ‘thinks it incumbent on Government to co-operate 
with temperance reformers by making drink more costly and more difficult to obtain.’ 
If this is carried out in practice much will have been done towards carrying out real 
temperance reform. It is to be hoped that the approval of the new Excise Bill by the 
Government of India will improve the excise administration which is at present handicapped 


by inadequate penalties and the misplaced leniency of many Magistrates and Judges.” 
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Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
The 2let Sepir. 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


PG, B, Prem, Bimla—26-0-13— No, 19—168—H. L. 6. 
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(c) Municipal and Cantonment affaire— 

I].—ArGHANIsTaN AND TRaNs-FRONTIER. Nil. 

18, Raids in the North-West Frontier (Panjabec) <.. 807 i 
14. ‘The Pathan invasion (Ponjebes) , 908 | (4) Education 

29. The Muslim University (Observer) se. sin 


III.—Nativz Statzs. 
Nil. 
IV.—Kinz-KILLING. 
15. Government and cow-protection (Jhang Sial) .. 808 


V.—Natrvz Socrerrzs axp Reticiovs Matres. 


a The Shuddi movement (Panjabee) ... 808 
18, A Vedio Salvation Army (Arya Gazette) ... 809 
8. The jhatka-halal question (Munir and Suft) ... tb. 


Aurangzeb (Hindustan and Vakil) ... — ... 810 


(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
Nil. 


(f) Ratlways and Communications— 


30. Exclusion of Indians from the Railway Conference 
(Tribune) eee eee : eee 


| (9) Postal matters— 
, Nil. 
(h) Miscellaneous— 
31. The Income-Tax (Tribune) ese pee 


20. The All-Punjab Sikh Association(Khalea Advocate) ib. 


32. Indian Industries (Arya Patrika)  s. 
| $3. Indian Cotton Bureau (Zvibune) 
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Liv’ OF NEWSPAPERS’ AND’ PERIODICALS: EXAMINED! BY’ THE/SPECIEL! 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON’ THE o8ta SEPTEMBER: 1918. . 


AJ 
: 
. 
o-n-~#- meth Orr —-— - , * 


no 


Name. | ' Name of Publisher. 


. & 
a aS ee 


ENGLISH. 


| DAILY. 
Tribune >| Labore _| Bihari Lal 


TRI-WESKLY. 


Panjabee ) Lahore , | Mot Chand 

BI-WEEKLY. | 
Observer oes = _ | Nivam-ud-din 
Punjab Times and Frontier’ Rawalpindi _| J. R. Thapar 


ews. 
| Warex vy. 


Arya Patrika Lahore _ | Devi Chand 

Harbinger -| Do. | Darga Parshad 

Khalsa Advocate -| Amritsar _.. | Bahadur’Singh 
FORTNIGHTLY. 


| Jijnasa - | Lahore ,, | shar Das 
MONTHLY. 


'D.A.-V. College Magazine ... | Lahore __ | Saraswati Neth 


Forman Christian College} Do, 
Notes.* 
Practical Medicine oo | Delhi 
Punjab Educational Journal Lahore .. | & B. Mohan ‘Lal 

Panjab Mission News wi De Revd, Wigram 

Ravi ut oe. Mr. B. M, Jones whe 
Review of Religions -+ | Kadian (Gurdaspur) _| Sadr Anjuman Ahmadia, 


f ) Qadian. 
Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore _., | Dev Rattan ae. 


Teacher .» | Dinga (Gujrat) , | Kanbaya Singh a 
URDU. 
DAILY. 
Akhbar-i.’Am : - |Govind.Bahsi 

Paisa Akhbar Dey ie Abdul ‘Aziz © 

Watan Mubammad Insha Alla 
Zamindar -| Do. , | Zétar Ali ‘Khan, B.A. 


BI-WBEELY. | 
Vakil .'| Amritear ... | Abdul Asis woe 
WEEELY. | aon 1 
Afghan Peshawar | Satyid‘ Muhammad Abduile 
Abl-i-Hadis “| Amritsar |, | Sannailla ¥ 
Ablawalia Gazette :. ‘Ldbne/Bingh A 
Al-Muin 1 -n, , | Metraj-uddin 

Arjun Hy: Dharm‘Pal 

Army News ~ t Hira ‘Lal & Oo. 

Arorbans Gasette | Labh-Bingh 

| Arve Gacatts | Vahore — 


_ . 


“© Not received daring the month, 


URDU—OONTINUED. 


WEEKLY—continued. 


Badar 

Bharat 

Chaudhwin Sadi 

Civil and Military News 


Curzon Gazette 
Delhi Gasette* 
Hakam 


Haq 


Haq Pasand 
Hindu 
Hindustan 


SA TT 
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Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Jallundur oe 
Rawalpindi eee 
- | Ludhiana eee 
Delhi oes 
Do. ee 
‘| Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi ove 
Amritsar ove 
Lahore eee 


42 | Indar «| Do. oe 
43 | Islam* | Do. + 
44 | Thang Sial ot Oe is 
45 | Kapurthala Akhbar -- | Kaporthala ace 
46 | Loyal Gazette --- | Labore — 
47 | Lytton Gazette oe | Delhi ove 
48 | Milap® er | Lyall pur coe 
49 | Millat ---,| Lahore eee 
50 | Mister Gazette oe! Dos is 
61 | Munir -- | Jhang one 
52 | Musalman e+ | Amritsar pa 
53 | Nor e+ | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Bt | Wor Afshan | Ladbians ae 
55 | Paisa Akhbar see | Lahore ‘ss 
56 | Parkash ae | Do. soe 
57 | Panjab Advocate® ooo | Mianwall iis 
58 | Punjab Samachar -» | Lahore me 
59 | Rajput Gazette. | Do. po 
60 | Municipal Gazette «| Do, ove 
61 | Sadig-ul-Akhbar - | Babawalput he 
62 Ditto® + | Rewari oo 

63 /Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... | Amritsar coe 
64 | Shanti ove Rawalpindi eos 
65 | Sialkot Paper «++ | Sialkot ove 
66 | Sirsj-ul-Akhbar .« | Jhelum an 
67 | Tahzibeul-Niswan ws» | Lahore oe 
68 Victoria Paper. Sialkot it 


ubsienal Sadiq 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... 
Haji Ahmad 
Saiyid Muhammad 
Mirza Hairat eee 
Sajjad Husain coe 
Yakub Ali 

Kasim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 
Ram Saran Dutt 
Dharm Pal, B.A. 
Abdal Latif 
Prabh Dyal 
Hamid Husain 
Amar Singh 
Bulaki Das 

J awahar Lal 
Shuja Ulla 

Ali Bakhsh 


Sana-ulla 


Name of Publisher, 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY -THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 28ra SEPTEMBER 1912—coxrinuzp. 


Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 


Muhammad Yusaf ens 
Revd. Dr. E. M. Wherry ... 
Abdul Asis 

Krishan 

Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal | 

Thakur Sukhram Das 
Din Muhammad 
Maulvi Ata Ullah 
Safdar Hitieain 

Rulia Ram 

Kishan Chand Mohan 
Todar Mal 

Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
Mumtas Ali 


Giaa Chand 


— 
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69 
70 


diane 


/ QURDU—OONCLUDED, 


Wagqt* 
Watan 
Zamindar | 


FORTNIGHTLY. 


799 


Lahore wie 
Do. sip 


Ali Husain 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 28rx SEPTEMBER 1912—conctupep, 


_| Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 
Zafar Ali Khan, B.A, ws 


72 | Biwah Samachar .». | Lahore ... | Bam Chand i 300 copies. 
13 ‘Kam Dhenu w | Ludhiana ... | Daulat Ram sis 100, 
74 | Mohyal Gasette «. | Kala, Jhelam District .., | Mehta Sham Das te 250 4, 
MONTHLY. | 

76 | Arorbans Parkasht .. | Lahore ., | Selig Ram ove 200 copies; 

76 | Arya Musafir eo. | Jullundar .., | Wasir Chand ove 1300 , \ 

77 | Fasans | Labere _., | Muhammad Firoz-nd-din ... i 

78 | Jaubar ... | Amritear ... | Muhammad Ismail Khan... 200 ,, 

79 | Kakezai Social Reformerf ... | Lahore ... | Fasl Din oe | 200, 

80 | Makhzan | Delhi .». | Abdul Kadir | 4,000 

81 | Rafiq® .. | Lahore .o, | Charinji Lal oe 600, 

82 | Sadhu we | Do. ... | sheobart Lal eee 500, 

83 | Sufi .«. | Pindi Baha-nd-din, Gujrat | Barkat Ali Khan ove a 

84 | Martand w. | Lahore ... | Kanhya Lal isi 250 | 

$5 | Raghbir Patrika «| Do. .. | Prab Dial we. 600, 

86 | Zabant we» | Delhi . | Hamid Hasain a 800, 

GURMUEHI. | 
WEEKLY. 

87 | Khalea Sewak® .. | Amritear ... | Jiwan Singh - 1,000 copies, 

$8 | Punjab Reporter® | Do. "ge | Ganda Singh vo = i 

¢9 | Punjabi Surma® wa» | Lahore ... | Gian Chand «| 1,000 copies; 
© Not received during the week. : | 


$ Not received during the month, 
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—'L—Porrries. 


| (a) — Foreign. 


1, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th September 1912, has sn 
ree article headed “Turkey’s difficulties,” in which it 
eat says that that country is now involved in . the 


gréatest calamity it has ever known. Count Berchtold has, moreover, in order 
to increase her troubles, called a conference of the powers to discuss Balkan 
affairs. From the recent doings in Bulgaria and Crete it is clear that the 
Christian nations surrounding Turkey are bent upon harassing her. 


2, The Sufi (Pandi Bahawa-ud-Din, Gujrat district), for September 
lie ol 1912, publishes some verses headed “ Lamentations: 
wae of the afflicted nightingale.” The writer—one Pir- 


: : zada Fazal Ahmad, Zar, of Hoshiarpur—bewails the 
lot of the present-day Muhammadans, who were once noted for their wealth and 
splendour and were crowned with greatness and prosperity. Those days have gune 
by, and those who were leaders have now lagged behind. Such are the vieissi- 
tudes of time, that those who once placed their feet on thrones now walk in the 
dust. At one time they ruled all the Kingdome of the earth and enjoyed 
command over every land and sea; there was no land on earth where they 

not a home, seeing that their tents were pitched in Ceylon and their houses 
existed in the lands of the Berbers. Nothing but grief now reigns supreme in 
the city of Delhi, where Islam was at one time crowned. There was a time when 
the peaks of the Himalayas were refulgent with the sun of Islam, but do they now 
remember the stories of Mahwud who loved the Himalayas and was loved by 
them? India was at one time lying barren and was the home of savages, but 
“we” converted India into a flower garden. ‘ We” gave peace to the world 
at a time when it was unhinged (Ji. when the binding of the world was scattered). , 
The world was ignorant of “nature ’’, but the savages of the world learnt. 
civilization from “us,” The time has, however, now come when “we” will . . 
be extinguished like a spark, and there is no one to whom “we” can describe 
“our” abject condition ! : 


8. The Vakéi (Amritsar), of the 21st September 1912, publishes sn article | 
er headed “ Signs of a great revolution in England.” 
eden There can be no denying the fact, says the paper, that 
England is in the throes of a gigantic internal upheaval in the shape of strikes, 
dispates between capital and labour, the suffragette movement, &c., which. are all 
dragging her into the depths of ruin. The question with which Englishmen at 
the present moment are confronted is, what is the root cause of all these troubles ? 
This question is exercising the minds of all well-wishers of England, who are’ 
anxious -to find a solution. In a recent issue, the Rajput Herald (London) ascribed . 
the present state of affairs in :ngland to the breaking up of her social system. | 
This paper is of opinion that the spread of education has broken up the — 
natural divisions of English society, with the result that the rich and the poor . 
are treated as equals. The Vakil goes on to controvert the argument of the Rayj-.: 
put Herald, ad remarks that it is necessary for the preservation and permanence 
of society that all its members should be treated ag equals and that equality 
is the keynote of Islam. Continuing, the paper observes that social disruption 
is not the only factor that is dragging England to a fall and that there . 
are other causes also at work, viz, the decline of the political and religious life. 
of the Knglish people. Recently an eminent Japanese historian created a 
sensation in the political world by publishing a book in which he prophe- | 
sied that, if the existing state of affairs in England continues, the British 
Empire will, in a hundred years certainly meet the doom which fell to 
the lot of great powers like Babylon, Rome and Carthage. Indeed, he believes . 
that the causes which brought about the fall of the Roman Empire are also . . 
leading England to the abyss of destruction. Next the Vakil says that all well- . 
wishers of the. British. Empire, and. especially Muhammadans, oy -that the .: 
Prophecy of the Japanese writer will prove false. Nevertheless, it adds, the ~way 
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802. . 
in which the book in question has been reviewed by the better classes of British 


newspapers leaves no room for doubt that there are causes at work which are 
calculated to lead the British rule to the doom prophesied in the book. This 
being the case, the publication in question deserves special consideration b 
British statesmen and all British subjects, particularly Muhammadans ., If the 
causes in question do really exist, every possible step should be taken to remove 
them, and British statesmen should not rest till they succeed in eradicating 
every evil which is.eating into the vitals of the British Empire. It will certainly 
not do if England devotes herself wholly and solely.to the improvement of the 
Army and Navy, to the exclusion of all other considerations, such as the removal 
of defects which are calculated to prove injurious to England acd her Empire. 
Instead of mutual quarrels the Houses of Parliament should realise the res- 
ponsibilities occasioned’ by their country and their vast empire. Along with 
the improvement of the Army and Navy the moral, intellectual, physical and 
religious requirements (of the pore) deserve due consideration. In conclusion, 
the paper refers to the past ,achievements of Islam and asks Muhammadans 
to take a lesson from the book under reference and to take steps to remove 
the causes that have brought about the fall of Islam and other nations.. 
Is it to be hoped that British statesmen will take steps. to protect their com- 
munity and empire from the great revolution prophesied in the book ? Is it. 
also to be hoped that the followers of [slam will learn a. leason from this and 
will conserve and safeguard the little power that is left to them, strengthening 
the foundations of their nationality and succeeding in building such a magnificent . 
superstructure upon it as has not been heard of before ? : 


nr 4, The following is from the Observer 
ee (Lahore), of the 25th Soptenibes 1912 ;— 

“The visit of the Russian Foreign Minister to London, it is palpably evident, is in 
connection with the fate of Persia. Profiting by the weakness of British foreign policy 
and Sir Edward Grey’s dread of the rising naval power of Germany, Russia has openly — 
violated the Anglo-Russian Convention, thus converting an instrument for the maintenance 
of the integrity and independence of an ancient kingdom into a lever for securing its 
downfall and decay. That the excessive solicitude of the British Foreign Minister to - 
conciliate Russia, to explain away solemn promises and to draw a veil over Muscovite 
atrocities has given great offence not only to the Musalmans but also to the intelligent - 
portion of other Indian races is only natural. Bat, if the Liberal Government is not false 
to its traditjons, it should compel Russia to adhere to her promise to withdraw her troops 
from Persia and to restore the latter's independence and integrity. If it takes no adequate 
steps in this direction, it will irretrievably damage its prestige in the East ait have 
behind a thorny legacy to trouble British statesmen to come.” | 


: 5, The following is from the Observer 
ee (Lahore), of the 25th September 1912 :— 


: “News to hand by the last English mail shows that the. Austro-Hungarian. 
Ambassadors in the various capitals had made known to the Governments of the Powers. 
the progamme of the exchange of views proposed by Count Berchtold in the middle of | 
August. It is understood that his decentrajigation proposals amounted to no more than 
that the Porte should extend to Macedonia the same concessions that have been granted to 
Albania. Jt js, however, satisfactory to learn that the proposals have been dropped 
altogether and that. Turkey has been relieved of at least one of the many nightmares 
which threaten her very life.” _ ~ bi a= 


6) "The following is from the - Zyiduie . 
(Lahore), of the 26th September 1912 :— 


“ We are pained to find that the European Press as a whole has not treated with 
justice and fairness the recent events in China which have led to the replacement of what 
was perhaps the oldest monarchy in the world by what might well be called the youngest 
Republic. The impression of the state of affairs in China that one would have from a _ 
perusal of what appears in the European newspapers is nat at all favourable. 


~ i S - 
: . Ss é S w ‘ » - = ‘ : ] 9 . 
>. 


The Chinese problem. . 


“The anxiety of the European papers to show that things are not proceeding satis- | 
factorily in the. Chinese Empire is due, in a large measure, to their desire to show that — 
self-government in any shape or form’ is not congenial to Asiatic Soil. The European , 
Press ‘is labouring hard to inculcate the doctrine that self-government in any shape or — 
form‘ is an exotic (séc.) plant. which will not under. the circumstances take root in eastern oil.” - 
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7. Writing ander as te , Our nation and our rule” in its issu,” 
eee * ated the 23rd August and 13th September 1912, the 
_Iodan mationiity “etd Beith Ta dgy (Lahore), saya ‘that the sole object of the 
| iP _ struggle which has, of late, been going on in India— 
under the cloak of religion and. openly in the political arena—is that the’ 
country should ‘throw off the British yoke and secure a “national” Govern- ‘ 
ment. The more fearless and short-sighted persons (among the agitators) 
preached their object in clear words and got themselves arrested and’ 
expelled. Those, however, who lack moral courage, have been working’ in . 
different ways to gain the end in view. The out-and-out hypocrites among them - 
would-attain their object by taking undue advantage of Government's: policy : 
of religious neutrality, and using religion as a blind. In some places they’go : 
about in the gdise of sadhus; while, in others, they pursue their work by’ 
joining religious societies. The “ Nationalists” “are in addition to all these 
people, and constitute an extremely dangerous party. Theie appearance has . 
done a world of injury to the cause of India’s social and religious advancement. - 
Their: ideal of nationality consists of a dry crust of bread or a rotten bone, over — 
which they fight like dogs in the name of the country’and the nation. He alone » 
among them is considered a great well-wisher of “ the nation ” who does his utmost ° 
to defame “ the rival party.” A Hindu paper cannot be called a “ national ’’ organ, 
unless it continually spits poison at Muhammadans. S:milarly, a Muslim journal - 
which does not complain against Hindus in season and out of season is not valued © 
by the followers of [slam. In short, the struggle in which Hinius and Muham- . 
madans are now engaged in “the nation’s” name is not-of a “ national ’’ character, . 
but is only mischief-making and selfishness. Exch community speaks of itself as - 
“the nation,” and, to crown all, both desire the establishment of a “ national”’ 
Government in India. Since, however, the very spirit of “ nationality” is un- | 
~ known in the country, it is grossly foolish in them to.cry for a national Govern- 
ment. Continuing, the paper remarks that, if [Indians must preach “ nationality,” | 
they should so widen its circle as to make it. include Hindus, Muslims,. Sikhs, - 
Christians, Parsis and Jews. Thus there need be no anxiety as to which com- 
muttity should rule the country. This broader conception of nationality makes the - 
English one of the constituents of the [ndian nation, with the result that their rule . 
over “ugs’’ ceases to be hideshi (alien). A Muslim Hindu “nationalist” may - 
ask why, in view of the above, the Editor is not prepared to calla -Muhammadan. - 
or Hindu Government also a “ national” institution... His reply is that such a gov- 
ernment would prove highly injurious for the country and cannot, therefore, be 
called a “ national” concern. A national Government ought to protect the weak 
against the strong and to. hold the scales even between the two. Past events, 
however, bear testimony to the fact that neither Hindus nor Muhammadans did . 
so when they were rulers of this country Nay, even now, when they are under © 
a mighty power, they are ever ready to fight with each other. Indeed, it is an 
open secret that, if Hindus were to secure the sceptre, they would leave nothing 
undone to exterminate Musalmans ; and Islamic rule would prove no blessing for 
the followers of the Hinduism. In conclusion, the Editor says that, according 
to his ideal of nationality, it is “our” own nation that rales l[udia—Tv be 
continued. Be ahd 
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; 8. The following ‘is from: the ' Panjabee | 
Kahane eben a (Lahore), of the 21st September 1912 :— 


“ We are afraid that the papers that have criticised the Viceroy’s State entry on the ‘ 
23rd December, particularly the presence of the Punjab Chiefs, have taken a prejudiced — 
view of the affair. They have all assumed that the Punjab Chiefs will have to spend 

vishly to be present at Delhi. to receive His Excellency the Viceroy on the: occasion, 
Secondly, they have presumed that the Chiefs attend more or less by compulsion, and, left to 
themselves, they are absolately indifferent whether or not they take part in the ceremonial, 
itdly,'they seem to ionind that the Viceroy need make no fuss about his entry. to Delhi, 
which affor only temporary accommodation. Fourthly, it seems that Delhi no. longer : 
forms part of the Punjab and therefore its Chiefs should not take part in the ‘ceremonial - 
when other Chiefs are excluded.’ “Some of the Calcutta rs take every possible oppor- ; 
tunity to condemn and discredit ‘the new Government-at i, But the reat“ of the papers - 
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that have supported the change of Capital ought to take a fair view of the new arrangements, 
Lord Hardinge could not possibly have wished for any personal glorification in a ceremonial 
visit attended: by Chiefs and welcomed by noblemen and others into the new Capital. 
The ceremonious State entry is a concession to the Indian idea of State visits, and there is 
not a single occasion in the past history of India when Indian Kings built a new capital 
and entered it in a covered carriage hardly noticed by’ any. Even now every one among 
Indians recognises the necessity of a ceremony in entering a new house built for an 
individual. The change of capital of the British Indian Empire from Calcutta to Delhi. 
is not an insignificant event. It does not happen in every reign or even once a century. 
We may have several Royal Darbars before a change of capital is found necessary. It is 
the spontaneous will of the popular leaders that the Viceroy’s State entry should be of a 
type, that would impress Indian mind and satisfy In‘ian sentiment. There is meaning in 
the Punjab Chiefs welcoming and réceiving the Viceroy into a new capital in the city 
with which they were connected until very lately. If we look over the history of Delhi, 
we meet with thrilling instances of the Chiefs of the Punjab and their ancestors taking 
a very active political part in the making of Delhi, the Imperial Metropolis. The other 
Rajas had connection at a more remote period, but the Punjab Chiefs have a special claim 
in the making of Delhi. On an occasion when Delhi once again becomes the Imperial 
Capital under British auspices, it is a matter of intense sang to those who are privileged 
td welcome and receive the representative of the King Emperor into the historic city. 
None who have any historic sentiment and pride of pedigree can ignore an event of this 
importance.. Whether the new: Government. will be pitched on temporary sites or in 

permanent buildings is a matter of mere detail. That the Imperial headquarters are 
established in Delhi is the essential fact, and if this had fallen to the lot of an Indian King 
or even an Indian President of a Republic every Indian newspaper would have justified 
the expenditure of money in a grand celebration of the event. Why should the Viceroy’'s 
State entry be less impressive, Cocneu the Viceroy is not an Indian? As for expenditure, 
it ‘is certainly not a qr ey: event and if any of the critics took care to examine the 

economy of a Native Chief, he would find that the item on Delhi visit is by no. means the 

most open to condemnation as extravagant or unproductive... We have no need to support 

extravagance, But it is manifestly unfair to condemn everything connected with new Delhi.” 
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: a 9. The following is from the Punjalee © 
a re — (Lahore), of the:2ist September 1912 :— na 


“The readers of the Panjabee will remember the case of an attempted memorial 
to the Viceroy and Governor-General by 100 inhabitants of Kohat at the end of April 
last when His Excellency visited the place. <A petition was written up on behslf of the 
general public of Kohat asking that the North-West Frontier Province should again be 
amalgamated with the Punjab for reasons stated. This was signed by 100 representatives 
of. Hindu.and Muhammadan communities and was about to be submitted through the 

roper channel two days before the Viceroy’s visit. The Deputy Commissioner.came te 

ear of it and sent for the men who went to his Bungalow with the memorial. After 

ascertaining what it was about and what were the reasons for annulling the Punjab 

Partition, he remarked it was a complaint against the Chief Commissioner. To this the 

memofialists replied that it was not a complaint against any particular person and they 

desired that the Deputy Commissioner should forward, the same and put it before the 

Viceroy. A correspondent of the Panjabee who furnished the account published in the | 
issue of May 9th said that the Deputy Commissioner observed that time was not opportune 

forit and that they should withdraw the memorial. One of the deputation tore the 

memorial in the presence of the Deputy Commissioner. In the Imperial Council’ at 

Simla, to a question put by the Hon'ble Mr. Sinha on this subject, the Hon'ble 

Sir A. H. McMahon said ‘It is not known what truth there is in the allega- . 
tions, but if the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat took the steps aseribed to him, he 

acted within his powers.’ Considering that the memorialists wanted the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to put the grievances of the people before the Viceroy, we fail to see why the local 

officer prevailed upon the men to desist from their proceedings, peg ctine, Br the time 

was not opportune, &c. The people naturally conclude to this day that they-have no ight 
of petition to the Viceroy and the local authority is the final arbiter of their destinies, It is 

necessary to create a more hopeful impression in the people.” 


— bike 10. The following is from. the Panja'ee 
Heceuiiment fo ihe indian Army. . (Lahore), of the 24th September 1912 :-— 


_ “Question No. 66 by the Hon’ble Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad as regards — 
the alleged stoppage. of: recruitment to the Indian Army in Oudh elicited a 4 oo pe ee 
reply from the ‘Commander-in-Chief. His Excellency stated that recruitment had nvt 
been discontinued, but that Brahmans, Rajputs and Hindustani Mussalmans were taken. 
The answer is suggestive and explicit, No comment is necessary.” — Que 
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Si) She following _is © from the Khalsa 
Advocate (Amritsar), of the 20th September 1913: — 


_  .“(A) contemporary, (in) controverting the charge laid against the: Hindus that they. 
are, ‘unwarlike’ says:—‘There is: abundant evidence to show—from Chandragupta’s:ens 
counter, with: the Greeks to the defence: of Srragarhi—that. Hindus. have never.. been, and 
are, not, still, ‘unwarlike.’ So it. is the. Hindu who died\at Saragarhi-and won immortat 
famei! How, men: suppress truth.and pervert facts! They cannot. help . feeling. the. Sikhs 
displayed valour at Saragarhi which. has been. equalled. only, by : Leonidas. and. his.800 
Spartans in. the Pass of Thermopyle, but they. feel: so. shy. of the Sikh.name,that.they 
would.not mention it, even where. it cannot be left. unmentioned without: pervertiag,, or 
suppressing’. truth. . We. crave leave:to point out that the: heroes of Satagarhi. distinguished. 
themselves, not because’ they were Hindus, but because. they. were. Sikhs... It was their 
Sikh.faith: which led.them. to sacrifice their lives for the, Sovereign. to: whom. they, owed 


“In: the: same: article: our contemporary writes-further on :—‘ Only twice in modern 
lustory attempts at nation-making were made by the:Hindu.. One by Sevaji.. Within 
a few: years almost ali: India lay-at: the feet of United-Maharashtra: The magician died; 
and the golden: edifice crumbled: to pieces.. The-nexscattempt was made by Ranjit Sizigh. 
Within: a: single. generation the Khalsa. became. a-terfor to:the Afghans in the dorth and 
the British in the east. The Magician died and the Khalsa: vanished: into: thin: air. -All 
these statements are: perversion of historical truth. In: the tithe-of Sevaji: the Marhattas 
had:only learnt to begin their career of conquest. It was'long after Sevaji' that they reached 
their zenith of power. Again the Marhattas were a race of free-booters.. Thev plundered 
all. parts of the country that.they visited. They never appear to have conceived: any ide@ 
of forming’ a. Hindu nationality. They fought for their’ own aggrandisement and outside 
Maharashtra they showed no deference to the Hindus. Similarly -absurd is. the: claim’ put 
ferward:on behalf of Maharaja Ranjit Singh as a-builder.of Hindu nationality. All that 
can be said of Maharaja Ranjit Singh is that: he was a-.brave,; generaous: and. sagacious 
roler and that by the force of his strong personality he was successful: in keeping together 
the various discordant elements of the Punjab population. The bravery of the Sikhs was 
due:to him as to the: man in the Moon. He was a talented commander and organizer 
He was able to: utilize Sikh: bravery. Bravery was and-is innate in' the Sikhs. It existed 
in the Maharaja's time. It exists now. Bravery is: the outcome of self-saerifice. A-trué 
Sikh: must be sacrificing and consequently brave. So far as .we know the ambition .of 
fusing the Hindus and Sikhs into one: nationality never. swayed Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
mind: He- was: a: popular ruler and all his life his one:aim was to maintain his. power and 
keep his subjects of all furms and shades of opinion happy: aad. contented. | 


Wtyndhses Nation’ Bailiére; 


“The real fact, we are glad to observe, has irresistibly struck to our contemporary. 
Hé:is perfectly right when he says at the end of the article afore-mentioned that- * Under 
British rule‘ the Hindus are fast assimilating ideas of nationality as it is understood inthe 
West.’ Consciously ‘or unconsciously, through good or through evil, the: English are’ helping 
them: into’a nation. They cannot do otherwise. It 1s their God-appoisted task.’ - This: 
acknowledgment of the beneficient influence of the Western civilization on'tke course of 
events in this country from a quarter where a short while-.ago every thing Western was 
ctied ‘down’ is extremely gratifying to us. It betokens the: growth ‘of healthy ideas in 
ntindd which ‘persisted in: looking only to: their benighted past and still more bénighted! 
literature for inspiration and guidance.” boon no 


ps 12. The. Observer (Lahore), of the 21st September 1912; has the 
Miata Politics. folowing, :— 3 
“Muslim University and Pan-Islamiem :—The-Hindu politician seems deliberately’ 


to diaregard. the Muslim element in Indian population in all his calculations: The" 
Musalman, on this account and for reasons over which he has no- control, looks upon India’ 


a§.an..abade. of exile and a land of regret, no less than “does an Anglo-Indian, and is never’. 


tired of singing praises of the land of oases in Arabia atid ‘of the shores of Rukuabad in® 


Persia where ‘.,....... still the wine its riby yields; where still a garden by the waters 


blows.” 


“This touch of patriotism in the Indian Musalman.is mistaken for. his innate. love of 
Political unity and: is given the awe-inspiring name of Pan-Islathism. The Indian 
salman is; charged ‘of Pan-Islamism,: not only when he contributes | to the Hedjaz’ 
lway. or .raises funds for the wounded and the sick in Tripoli, but dlso when he’ 
wants to. advance the cause of . Muslim * education by : establishing: a | University ‘of 
por at Align. Saye. the ‘redoutable .Punjabee: * Between 1898 and’ 1912" even” 
the loyal’ Muslims in India, have changed a little......... In 1898. there’ was no 
F an Islamic movement in India. aod Mr. Amir Ali had «not: establistied' the patent | 
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by the early Aryan because of its usefulness in supplying him with almost all his needs. 
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text ‘ Musalman first, Indian afterwards. When's Arab was wounded ‘in Tripoli the Dacea 
Muslim’s body did not bleed. The cry of ‘down with Italy’ did not produce distant re- 
verberation in the plains of Himalayas. All these have donbtless conjured up visions of 
political possibilities of Islam......... The Muhammadans thank their London leader, 
Amir Ali, for all this.. It is apparent that the Indian Mubammadans must re-: 
nounce Pan-Islamism before they can get all they want from the Indian Government.’ 
Yes, as long as the instinct of self-preservation is aiive in the Indian Musalman, he must 
be Musalman first and an Indian afterwards. He must obey the Jaw of Nature. As long 
as he is swayed by humaneness, bis heart must bleed for his brethren in Tripoli as much 
now as it did for them during the Crimean and Bulgarian wars of 1855 and 1877 respec-. 
tively. But this distant reverberation in the plains of the Himalayas was not produced 
when on several occasions the British force invaded and reduced Muslim Afghenistan. 
Nor does the Indian Musalman coneern himself with the banishment of Mulla Hafid of : 
Morocco to-day.. There is no caste system in Islam and one Muslim country is as: 
good as the other. Why this preferential claim of Turkey then to the affections of the. 
Indian Musalmans? Because the Sultan of Turkey is not merely a co-religionist; but 
he is also the custodian’ of Mecca, the secred city of Islam, and of the Holy Shrine 
at Medina, and he is truly believed te be the Caliph of Islam and the Vicar of the 
Prophet. Did not under similar circumstances in ages gone by the heart of Robert. 
of Normandy bleed for his co-religionists fighting for the possession of the Holy Sepul- 
chre in Palestine, and did not ‘a wave of religious fervour and crusading enthusiasm 
pass through the whole of Christendom when Saladin resisted the encroachments of 
the Christians in the Holy Land? Call it Pan-Islamism if you will, but the fact 
remains that a Musalman is a Musalman and there is no power on earth to detach 
him from the Caliphate. But it is certainly wrong to say that a Musalman’s love of: 
Turkey is based on the dreams of political possibilities of Islam, and it is still more wrong : 
to suggest that there is any connection between the much abused Pan-Islamism and. 
the idea of establishing a Muslim University in India. If it were so, deputations 
should have been sent to Turkey, Afghanistan, Persia, Egypt and Morocco, and ten times 
35 lakhs would have been collected in no time. And surely it would have been nothing 
wonderful, considering the generosity shown by the Jndisan Musalman on all occasions — 
towards his foreign brethern. But the Muslim University is to be meant forthe Indian 
Musalman first and for any other Muslim afterwards, and so its expenses should be met: 
chiefly by the Indians. Besides, its very curriculum cannot satisfy the needs of the foreign 
Musalmans, Nor would English have served as a medium of instruction if the University 
were based on Pan-Islamic principles. In that case Arabic must have taken the place of 
English, as Arabic is meant to be the common language for all Muslims. And yet the 
nightmare of Pan-Islamism sits heavy on the breasts of those who would not see even if 
they can see. It is really a shameful thing to insinuate motives to the Muslim University. 
which its promoters never dream of. 


“Hindu Muhammadan entente cordsal :—And yet the London branch of the Muslim. 
League in its guilelessness and simplicity believes ina rapprochement. The Hindus are 
willing to make the amende honorable by desisting from preaching their unreasonable 
crusade against Urdu, the esperanto of India, if the Musalmans give up the slaughter of 
kine. The terms of peace seem to have been dictated by the Hindus and speak for 
themselves. The Musalman is given to understand that the agitation against Urdu is 
made, not because it is a foreign language to the Hindu and is consequently bard to be made 
use of by him, but because he wants to harass the Musalman into giving up his love for the 
slaughter of kine. : 


| “ Slaughter of kine an economse necessity :—But can the Musalman really afford to 
annoy his Hindu neighbour by the slaughter of kine? The Hindu out-numbers him in 
India; he has onsted out the Musalman from the political arena, and he is the chief banker 
in this country and the only expert in business. How can the Musalman pick up a quarrel 
with such a formidable lot? What good. would it serve him to hold the red rag of kine 
slaughter before the bull of Hindu fanaticism? But can the Musalman—poor rustic Musal- 
man—do away with beef? He lives on the cheapest fare and yet he cannot do without 
flesh of some kind or other. If he can’t afford to buy meat, he contents himself with beef. 


All the resolutions of the Muslim Leagues and pro-Hindu youngsters cannot change the 


meat-eating Musalman poor into a vegetarian. Cows are sacrificed, not because the 
Musalman takes delight in touching the susceptibilities of his Hindu fellow-citizen but 
because it is an economic necessity. And yet they take offence at it. | 


“Educated Hindu and religious superstition:—QOne sometimes wonders that, 
in spite of the most liberal education that a Hindu receives, he remains, in matters touching 
his religious superstition, what his forefathers were a thousand years ago. He seems to 
shut his eyes to the rational view of such things, and prefers following the herd to striking 
out a new path. This tendency isthe more noticeable at present. That they are keen 
on abolishing the slaughter of kine shows how far they bave drifted, with all their up-to-date 
education, from the principles of things. “A cow was venerated and almost worshipped 


* 
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Tt does not surely serve that purpose to the same extent now. Why then this unnecessary 
veneration for the cow? There are Hindus who worship the peepal tree and snakes and 
Ganja mai ; and yet thousands of peepal trees are fellei down everywhere, even by Hindu: 
contractors and others, and countless snakes are killed every year and the sacred waters 
of the Ganges are not only polluted by the splash of the non-Hindu oar, but the Ganges » 
has also been spanned by bridges at so many places. But the educated Hindu takes a 
rational view of it all and he thinks he has outgrown tree or river worship age. And yet. 
he cannot reconcile himself to the idea of doing away with animal worship or cow worship 
for that matter. Or else he catcaes at a straw and makes the cow question a bone of 
contention with the Musalman. 


« Beef eating Europeans :—But although the Hindu is an adept in figures he does 
not count the beef eating European in his calculations, Supposing the Musalmans were 
forced to give up beef-eating, what about the European who can’t live without beef and the - 
Tommy Atkins, whose staple food is nothing so much as beef? Andis the Hindu willing 
to make a similar sacrifice for his neighbour, the Musalman and the European? Will he -. 
elose all those dens of idolatory which are so repugnant to the Musalman and the Christian © 
or will he discard the systetm of chhoot ‘defilement by touch) which is so offensive to the. 
noo-Hindu? If the Hindu calls the latter a system enjoindd by religion, the Musalman 
can say the same thing about the sacrifice of cows on the second "Id day, and with much - 
greater reason. It is an age of mutual toleration aod if the: Hindus cannot tolerate the 


Muslim religious ceremonials, they should not expect the Musalmans to be willing to make . 


sacrifices for them. Heads-I-win-and-tails-you-lose sort of a policy would not do,” 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER.. 


13. The following is from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 24th September 1912 :— 


“To-day we publish the text of the Hon’ble Mr. Sinha’s question on the frontier ' 
raids together with Sir Henry McMahon’s reply showing in a tabular form the particulars 
asked for by him. It will be seen that in the first year after the formation of the new ° 
province, that is, in 1901-02, the number of raids committed was only 16. But there were 
17 murders accompanied by 3 cases of kidnapping. Tue amount of property looted was 
Rs. 18,473 out of which a sum of Rs. 8,827 was recovered. As months and years rolled ~ 
on and as the raiders gained in experience and in their knowledge of the temper and tone 
of the department with which they were concerned, they became bolder and bolder and — 
learnt how to commit their depredations with impunity. The statement furnished by ° 
Sir Henry McMahon is the barometer of the peace in our own borders since-the creation | 
. of the new province. A glance at this statement is enough to condemn that part of the 
new policy which seems to have been interpreted by the criminal tribes as an invitation — 
to invade His Majesty’s territory for plundering His Majesty's peaceful subjects. While 
thankfully acknowledging the improvement made in 1910-11 we venture to think that 
800 raids, 185 murders, 149 cases of kidnapping, necessitating more or less heavy ransoms in — 
48 cases, and accompanied by a loss of property to the tune of Rs. 5:27 lakhs disclose a state 
of affairs which should be traced more to the system than to the men who are merely tied © 
toit. The outstandiog feature of the statement published is that in spite of the earnest, 
vigilant and vigorous efforts put forth both by the Government of India and by Sir George 
Roos-Keppel the number of raids committed and the amount of property looted in 1910-11 
were nearly 3 times those of 1901-02. Lord Hardinge’s Government has done much to 
improve the lot of the defenceless Hindus in the Frontier, but more remains to be done yet 
as the Kulachi case amply proves. ee, : 


“The Hon’ble Mr. Sinha asked a series of questions in the Imperial Legislative 
Council on the subject of dacoities in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. — 
These questions as well as the lengthy reply vouchsafed by Sir Henry McMahon on behalf — 
of the Government were published in full in our last issue, This is a question of vital - 
interest to Hindus in the two provinces and ought to be studied with sufficient care. 

rving a fuller notice for another occasion we call attention to one point in Sir Henry — 
McMahon's reply. ‘Taking the return for the whole of the Punjab, says Sir Henry, © 
‘Hindus were sufferers in 53 cases and Muhammadans and others in 16 cases. No signifi- 
caace can be attached to the fact that the majority of the victims were Hindus. It is ~ 
well-known that the Hindus are usually. the richest men in a village and are therefore a 
more tempting prey to robbers.’ A notice of the inadequacy both of protection and of the 
right of representation accorded to tho ‘richest men ’—the men who contribute handsomely 
to the state coffers—may be put off. But the statement of Sir Henry McMahon that ‘no. 
significance can be attached to the fact that the majority of the victims were Hindus’ ‘is. - 
— One to which the Bind whom the shoe pioches should demur. Quite recently a raid 
was committed in Kulachi, Dera Ismail Khan, and the sufferer, a Hindu Sabukar, was 
robbed of property worth Rs. 30,000, Did the raiders stop there? No, they went further, _ 
seized the books and documents and made a bon-fire of them, Does this show that the - 
raiders had in view no more than robbery ? Will the Government of India be pleased . 


o 4 


Raids in the North-West Frontier. 
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to inquire into. the causes underlying the: wilful incendiarism: by the Islamic. raiders; who: 
are. said to be attracted by. the crovsus-like:wealth of: the: Hiodus#' Our Dera’ Ismail Khan, 
cerrespondeént, whose létter is published’ in another column, suggests the possible collusion. 
of the-local. enemies: of the Hindu Sabakar with the. raiders: and refers to: the: hindrance 
of the. well armed Pathans of Kulachi who could have-driven the raiders had. they: so chosen, 
We invite the attention of the Government of India: to: these. fresh:acts: and trust suitable: 
inquiries; will. be. instituted.” | . 


14, The following is an extract from. the Shahpur correspondent. of. the: 
Panjabee (Lahore), published:in its issue:of the 26th 
eg Pathan Invasion. ee as September 1912. o | = 


“Now the winter‘has:‘commenced:' There would bea rush of the Pathans every. 
where. They would cross'the bordets of' the Frontier and scatter themselves in ‘large nutm- 
bérs in every: nook and‘corner of the‘Punjab. This is‘a'source of anxiety to the-peopie as- 
Government has.as yet taken ‘no action to give’ us the means of protection. It would'be 
fresh in the memory of the readers of the Panjabee, that they, in the last year committed - 
no-less'than a: hundred dacoitiesiand that in’almost all cases the Hindus were the: victims: 
Mauy Hindus‘were deprived‘of their hard‘earned money: and not a few were cruelly. put 
to-déath by the: dacoits in: the struggle that ensued: Will the authorities: see that’ this- 
year they do not menace the Hindus as inthe: last year, and will they devise preventive. 
measures:spéedily’? ”' Red Ges | i ie 

“IV.—Kine-x1rine. 


15. The Jhkang-Stal (Lahore), of the’ 19th September:‘1912, has a note 
headed “Government and cow-protection.” Eng- 
| lishmen, says the paper, are. not’ euch. ‘simple- 
minded fools as to discard useful things in the way “ our Muhammadan brethren 
do.”’ Probably Government was at first ignorant of the usefulness of- the cow, 
but recent circumstances have convinced the. authorities of its utility, and the 
necessity: for its protection. Now, therefore, it has taken steps to: open Dair 

Farms ‘in. various‘ parts of the'coutitry and to'set apart lands specially for the 


Government and. cow-protection. 


purpose. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that beef is still used by the (British) 


Army, although’ this is only permitted unwillingly, because beef is cheap. A 
British General, writing to an Anglo-Indian paper, recently observed that, - 
although beef is injurious to health, it is still given to the British Army. simply 
beeause it is cheap. After remarking that the matter is engaging the anxious 
consideration of Government, the paper says that if, under these’ circamstances, : 
Hindus: give up the use of the flesh of sheep and goats:altogether in order to 
cheapen. it, not only will mutton become cheaper but the consumption of beef 
vy, te army will be greatly reduced, The paper, therefore, concludes by urging 

indus, to abjure the use of flesh altogether, with a. view to cheapen mutton, 
and thereby prevent the use of beef; and it adds that they should. bear in 
mind that-Government is ready ta-coeoperate with them in the matter. 


_ V.—Native Societies! anv Revicious Marrers. 


ec Ge. The following is from : the: Panjobes 
(Lahore), of the 26th September 1912 :— cue 


“ Much has been said and written about: the tyranny'‘of caste in India.. It: has been 
condemned by: all, even: by the sanctimonious heads of religious institutions: Ina-spite of . 
it Noone contends that this tyranny has been: abolished: But‘ can it be. said: that.:in’ the 
twentieth: century. under British: Raj any class: of persons.is. by the tyranny: of caste. 
prevented: frum bathing: or. washing: or wearing clean:clothes ? | Yet that. is exactly what . 
Paudit Rambhaj Datt Chaudhry suggests in his account of the progress of Shuddhi published’ 
in another column. He admonished, the: purified -Dumnas::in one: place’ to: be clean::and: 
to -wear dhotis, but: was.told: in.-reply; that. he shouldiadmonish. them-after: seeing them:iD 
their own houses. Accordingly -he went roundiand satisfied himself: that their heuses-.were- 
exceptionally clean and: well kept: Hegoesontosay:: .sss—iws : 


“At the second house its owner brought out'a clean shirt’ and dhoti and’ ‘said ‘Sir, we have these 
things; but we are not allowed to put them on exoopt im secret.’ The Chaudhris of our village object to ‘our’ 
looking a clean as themselves. If\we wear adheti g belew ‘our knees: and. look: like: them they - would. 
beag us‘ to death,’ ie RES eee 2s I SELES 2 Rear AEE 

' _* “Pandit Rambhaj’Datt contlides from this ‘that the-wicked Sanatanists have: forcibly 
prevented ‘the untouchable classes from ‘being’ clean and tidy. This accosation is'no pore’ 
true than the one commonly brought against the Government that by living well! individtials’ 
hold ‘out an: open invitation: to: the income-tax* offitials: ‘ Mary years‘ ago’ Mr. ‘Ford, 
Comutissioner of Multan,- wrote that’ in Native: States a white dress-was a sign hung out’ 


Pee. 


The Shuddhi movement, ’ 


> 


208” 


je whiclt the corrapt “native” offfctal' at onve résofyedt tot plier its’ owner: Pandit ~ 
OF bls ‘Datt nity oF Miky'not meat ae mich iv the dase of his own new dis iples,, but 
be sucely distinguish: casted tyrainy from commmutial discipline, where individuals 
row. into-snobe and despise’ their own parentage, The treatmeit by’ Buropeand of Juditad: 
snobs wedded to the cuff and color cult is aw instance in point.” a 


“yf the 19th (received 


fae, 
nited: 


he ‘Mattras, Christianity hae thade'predter progress int it than'iw any other 

part-of Iadia, antl’ it is feared: that the whole of the Benigtited Presidency will. one! 
day be- converted: to that: faith., The Editor then states how Aryus are beityg 
persecuted: by their’ opponents;. atid suggests: the! establishment of a Vedic 
Salvation Army’ to’ remédy the above: dvils: and: to aid to’ the stiength: of the: 
Arya:Samaj;; The Samaj can: supply a competent General (the réferende is’ to" 
Lala Hane Raj): and there is a waot only of devoted: and faithful soldiers This 
want’ sheuld: be supplied by men; who can spurn‘ the world and devdte thei loner 
to the service'of the Arya:race: In conclusion; the Bditor' urges. “* Arya heroes” 
to atep into the field and: conquer the'spiritual: world, = pene al 


. ' 18 The Meanie (Jhang),. « - Sth (received 2 he 19th) ire 
ee ae 1912, pablishes an‘ article headed ““The  Aalal-;hatéa: 
Sere oe case in Court.” The writing purports to fs thé 
report’ of a:case between Jhatka: Rao and Halal Khan: The parties' plead: the'cause 
of hatha and hrdal mest respectively, tlie advantage réstitiy’ witty the latter. Halt 
Kiar also’states that the agitation’ is the work of the’ fiery’ followers of Diyanand: 
and that their object is to prevent Sikhs and Muslims, both of whom are unitarisns, . 
from. beeoming one. Further, he makes the declaration that,. if Hindus take to . 
the use:of jhatka-flesh, Muhamamadans will cease’ buying anything: front theme- 
Some Hindu shopkeepers: sre also’ made to pray the’ judge,. for this’ verty? 
reason, not to decide the case in favoar'of: Jhatka Raoi : 


 _ Iav'its: isede, dated the l6th September 1912;.the paper mukes the pre~ 
siding judpesend’ up'the case to the’ Viceroy for disposatt Phiv leads to’ the’ 
jhatka-hatal question being thréstied out’ in the’ Sdpreme’ Levislative Couttcif, 
The Vicetoy decides that all Indians, excepting Sikhs’ and: some: Aryas, are. 
opposed to the-use of shatka-meat;, that it is great mistake to place. shatka-ands 
halal.on the same footing:;, that the comparison: lies between. shatha ‘flesh! and: 
beef ;..and. that;Government: cannot therefore give: general permission for the" 
tale ofithe:former meat; His Excellency’ also refases to credit the statenient: that: 
hotel flesh is‘ ae ntact forbidden food’ to Sikhs add some Hindus‘ds" shatks nient’ 
isto the‘ followers of’ Islam. A Muhammadan, He argues, eating jhatka’ flesh: 
ceases t6 be. 80 and is excommunieated . by. his co-religionists; but halal-eating., 
Sikhs and’ H indus,.who number. lakhs: und crores, have never been outcasted.: , 
| Witting’ to’ the Stef (Pandi Baha-wd-Din, district Gujrat), for the month of’ 
September 1'y1 ,.one Nur-ud-Din, Hide Merchant, Gujranwala, says that: Muham- | 
eetnebave no righseither to prevent. Hindus from-taking, jhatka- meat, to-compel - 
them to.use halal: flesh; or to boy:cott' the eatables: prepared by’ Hindus; provided 
these are pure and lawful according to the lawsofIslam, As jhatka is a prohibited 
article of food for Muhammadans,the:latter should abstain from using ghi and 
other articles of food prepared and sold by those who take yhatka flesh, because 
tere ‘cnn be no denying the fict' that' pure ghi is gcarcein. the bazar,;, andrthet 
adulterated ght manufaotured by these pérsons‘is’ not/likely to.be free from the 
fat of de¢apitated animals, “In conclision, thé writer gays that he has eyumer- 
aéed: the!aliove imetitioned:' articles andi has sngpestet that theituse shdUtd be. 
discarded, not: cup thse se boytott;; bat outiof respeet’ for tite! : 
; ic’ . . ew fe BM dee 0 OM eG set ohem . Mh 
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_»  « F9,, The Hindustan, (Lahore), of the 20th: September 1912,. publishes.an - 
eS eas article headed “.A.view of the facts connected ‘with the 
—- life of Aurangzeb.””:: While, says the paper, Mustim: 

historians: have. lauded him. to ‘the skies, his Christian biographers have- 

characterised him as deceitful and treacherous and bereft ‘of all feelings of 
humsnity. He also lacked gratitude, as is evident -from the fact, that he- made 
an attempt to arrest the Kani and. the two sons of Raja Jaswant Singh of. 

Jodhpur, who had sacrified his life for him. The chief thing, ‘however, for:: 

which Aurangzeb gained notoriety is-his oppression and- persecution of Hindus, 

from whom he levied Jagya, which had been abolished by Akbar 3 and his treatment 
of Sivaji shows that he was both malevolent and crafty. He was not, however, 
devoid of good qualities seeing that he transacted all the business of the State. 
himself and that all State officials, from the lowest to the highest, were appointed 
under his personal orders. . ; | rs 


-. Commenting on the above the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 21st September: 
1912, says that the Hindustan hag grossly offended the feelings of Indian Muham.- ° 
madans by attaching impious and unjustifiable epithets to Aurangzeb, who was a 
religidus,minded, sincere and:good+hearted ‘Muslim ruler, The Hindustan calls : 
him ungrateful, evil-minded, cunning and timid, and declares that his ‘conscience 
was guilty and his life impure. This paper, too, regards it as an insult, to call a 
Hindu a “non-Muslim” and is offended at Muhammadans’ claim to political. 
importance. The Punjab Government should therefore take notice of these writings 
of the Hjndustan, for they are not only bound to hurt the feelings of Musalmans, 
but they will also vanthy tend to breaches of the public peace. : 3 


‘a a ee. ' 20. : The following is from the Khalsa: Adoo- 
arnt AlltPunjeb Sikh Acsooine cate (Amritsar), of the 20th September 1912 :— 


_ “We have tried in previous issues ta impress on our readers the desirability of’ 
starting a special organization for the Sikhs with a purely political programme, and are 
glad to note that the idea has been qell received throyghout the country and that there 
is @ fairly large number of our co-religionists who are ready to offer their services for the 
eausé. They agree with us in thé belief that the time has come far undertaking the work of. 
edticatitig the community in Politics) The work has beén too long neglected and the 
result is that Sikhs have no place in Indian Politics. They shed their bést blood for the. 
defence of; the Empire all over the world. There is not lip loyalty. It has been tested 
times out of number. There is no well-informed British statesman who does not know. 
and does not believe that Sikh loyalty is unimpeachable and that there will be no time 
when Great Britain cannot count upon the willing co-operation of the Sikhs in maintaining 
the .auprpmacy of the Rritish flag. This circumstance ought to dis-abuse the minds of 
waverers in the national cayse. They ought to have the satisfaction that the Government 
cannot be opposed to any movement that may aim at the political amelioration and - 

__yegeneration of the Sikhs. If local officials’ anywhere may take it into their heads to 

~ discourage the attempts of the Sikhs in this respect, we feel sure they will soon see their 
mistake and instead of thwarting any scheme for the political advancement ‘of our commu- 
nity they will, there are reasons to believe, accord their sympathy to it. Our brothers 
should, therefore, take time by the fove-lock and set about the work in right earnest. . 
Let them meet in gome plape sqy, at Gujranwala, during the next Dussehra. holidays and. 
take preliminary steps for giving a practical shape ta the movement, The hands of our. 
brothers in Gujranwala are already full no doybt. But thiq is the very reason why they. 
should take the lead in this national work. ®° ©. °° © ©’ Let a limited number. 
of well-educated men, with a stake in the country, ¢.¢., to ssy, men of responsibility, educa- 
tion and standing, be invited. A constitption can then be drafted to work the organization 
on the lines of the Muslim League. . Men whose article of belief is that a Jathadar ought. 
to have dictatorial powers and that to question his judgment is a treasonable act ga. 
against the fundamental principles of organization on which the Tenth Guru founded the 
Panth. Such men had better keep themselves aloof from the organization we propose.” 


i ir cides ty iam te Baaieeb 
om Tepetes Legiiatine Core. (Lahore), af the 21st September 1912 :— 28 


= “The proceedings of this meeting must impress the Punjab Hindus of their owa: 
disabilities and perpiomnen, The. tion. has provided . for. three representatives from: 
the Panjab. But not one of them has had the fairnesa or sense of. duty to call attention ta: 


gif’ 


any of the several admitted grievances of the Hindus; Out of’ régatd for the Sikhs who 
the Government,. we mean the Punjab Government, Classifiés Pg 2 OWD purposes Pah ie 
the, Hindus, ‘His. Excellency . the. Governor-General. was pleased: to nominate the. Kunwar. 
Sahib of Patiala as an additional member, Neither,any of the, three legitimate. represente, 
atives’ provided for in the Regulation nor the additional. fourth member, who is the 
proverbial fifth wheel of the coach, has ever been known ‘to have done aught by way of: 
reminding the: Goverament that the population of the province comprises others besides. 
those who belong to the Islamic fraternity. But forthe interest evinced by the Hon’ble . 
Mr. 8. Sinha io this provinee, Punjab Hindus would have been practically non-existent for . 
the purposes of the Imperial Legislative Council. However ingeniously the Punjab.Govern~ 
ment may try to explain the practical disenfranchisement of the Hindus, who; we repeat, - 
represent the balk of the wealth, intelligence and enterprise of the province, it cannot - 
diaguise the ugly featare of the existing Regulations which by providing fora standing - 
majority of the Moslem element in the local Legislative Couticil deprives both Hindus and » 
Sikhs of: all chance of representation in the Imperial: ‘Legislative Council. While once - 
again drawing the attention of the Local Government to thig grave defect in its own Regu-- 
lations, we entertain the hope that the Supreme Government will be pleased to. ¢ nsider 
favourabl the ere that has already been submitte for providing in the Regulations . 
for the election by the local Council of two membeta' tot thie Supreme Council, one of 
= uate pong = ge a. mt and important ‘ minority of ‘Hinds, wlio; ae’ 
mi the Hon'ble Sir Henry McMahon, are the: sighest le ia the province and‘ 
ate nevertheless wholly disenfranchised.” ie § — A yi ee? es i. 2 
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_. -33. The following ‘ - — from: sn -article contributed by one: 
wi ll Sheo Parshad of Bassein, and published in the 
ap aiatslci Panjubee (Lahore), of the 24th: September 1912°:== 


. oe . Ga * ee. . 


“Since small pox is absolately preventible by means of vaccination and revaceinatior, * 
it is entirely the fault of the individual if he gets an attack. Moreover he is] morally 


5 . . 


responsible for causing spread of disease and loss of life that occars thereby. 


_*“ Henee our work lies more in expounding the value of vaccination and éducating - 
public opinion to appreciate it. Let rege! education come first and then the conscience _ 
clause ; as it is then that the people will-be able to understand the merits and demerits. 
of vaccination and cag adopt compensatory sanitary improvements, if they chose to be - 


without vaccination.” 
VIL.—GrxERat ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Judicial. 


 Pleaders’ Manshis, 


98. The following ic from the Panjabee. 
(Lahore), of the 26th September 1912:————t 


“ Strange are the methods adopted by some lawyers: for securing cases. Once upon | 
a time there occurred a murder in a certain town of the province. A bumptious pleader | 
was anxious to be engaged in the case to represent the deceased's relations who were ‘rich. _ 
Not succeeding himeslf he entrusted the task to his Munshi who said‘ Amen.’ Now, taking ‘ 
with him a sun of Rs. 500 and putting on the clack (cloak ?} of a mourner he set out on ‘his ’ 
errand, On entering the lane where the family of the deceased was residing, be began to‘ 
weep and cry aloud, as if bis own son in the bloom of life haPdied, as if he was the person 
whom the murder most concerned and -who felt the loss the heaviest. On reaching the 
house he took off his turban, tore bis garment, beat his breast and “forehéad to give expres- 
sion to his grief for the unfortunate murdered mao. The family not recognising him 
enquired who he was and whence he came. He replied that he was the dearest friend of 
the deceased, his other heart and the half-self and that the news of his death had shocked 
him. At last when all was calm and quiet he made enquiries whether anything had been : 
done to see the murderer punished. ey replied ‘ Yes,'we have engaged . eceee Barrister 
to watch the case’ The Munshi with a long sigh burst forth ‘Oh, then all is lost or seems © 
as lost. If you are unable to pay for a good lawyer here is Rs. 500 (and forthwith he - 
heaped the money before them) which I would quite willingly sacrifice for the sake of ore’ 
whom I so dearly loved. Go and engage so and 80, pleader (naming, of course, his own : 
master).’ The oad of the family, refused with thanks to accept the offer of money, "but 
gladly agreed to engage the pleader recommended and taking with him ‘about: a thousand ° 
pees he actompanted the Munshi wherever he led-him.' On reaching the: destination ‘the « 
ev. oe ee “eee: seek SE Ne ake th ggety 


: ad. 


Gigetly.Lold hiv ‘pleader ‘ Here you are; Sir.” *: 


‘ 


ot 
(¥)—Police. 


24. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 19th September 1912, publishes ax’ 
a ie article headed “The. administration of the. Police 
Pusnb _ Miministration of the Department, Punjab III.” Imcontinuation. of its 
be =: | _.- previous»remarks on the subject (vide paragraph. 12 
of Selections: No; 38), the paper: observes that, in his report on the: police 
administration of the Punjab for the year 1911, Colonel Dennys suggests, aniony 
other things, that the police should be vested’ with wider discretion with regurd to 
inyestigating or not investigating all eognisable cases brought: to their notice. Sir. 
Louis. Dane,, however,, considers the proposal: franght with: great difficulty ;. 
cases.not mvestigated by. the police will never be reported: and, as-4 consequence,, 
the true state of crime: will never be brought: out. But the police: are’ already. 
vested, under section 157 (h) of the Criminal! Procedure: Code, with discretionary : 
powers in such cases to a limited extent. Ifthe Inspector-General of Police and 
his subordinates had regarded the discharge of their legitimate duties as a moral. 
reaponsibility, laid on.them. by noble British traditions, His. Honour the Lieute- 
nant-Governor’s: review of police administration. would. not: have been: so bitter. 
and harsh this year. Colonel Dennys further says. that. Magietrates demand. 
such an impossibly high standard of evidence from the police, that it is. 
extremely difficult to get a conviction. This, says the Editor, is one of the main 
reasons.for the’ decrease in the average: of convictions It is, moreover, not 
explained|why Magistrates should without any reason throw obstacles in the wa 
ofthe: police. The first principle of British. law is that the accused’ stfoul 
receive the benefit of doubt and, if Magistrates act up to this principle, there is 
no reasor why they should be blamed-for it. It would be far beter if the* police 
_ showed-more energy and zeal-in producing evidence.in support of cases sent up by 
them. As regards. His Honour’s remarks on the success of the s3rga. system in, 
Dera Ghazi Khan and its extension to Shahpur and Mianwali, is it- right, asks 
the Editor, to infer from the higher percentage of convictions in sérga districts, 
that Divisional and District Judges and: District: Mayistrates:know: less: of: legal 
principles than:the comparatively uneducated’ members of the jirga'?' If ‘thiw 
be 80, tliere is no reason why every court in the country should not’ be replaced 
by jérga in order to secure 70, 80,90 or even a hundred per cent. convictions, 
It is surprising, says the Editor, that Sir L. Dane should like the illegal methods 
of j-xgas, and should even compare them, with the trial. by jury in Rogland and 
publish a long panegyric on them. There will be no harm indeed if the 
jirga system is extended to the Punjab at some future time, when the 
Punjab is as free, civilised and enlightened. as England is at the present 
moment. At present it would be a mistake. Sir L. Dane has not expressed any 
opinion on the question’ of increasing the pay‘of police constables. The Editor 
fully endorses Colonel: Dennys’ remarks in: this: connection, and considers that the 
higher salary of Sub-Inspectors and superior officers in no way remedies the evils, 
wich are a necessary corollary of the semi-starved condition: of 111-paid: constables. 
It is, therefore, desirable that Government shoulil spend a- further sum of a few’ 
lakhs in improving the pay of the subordinate police, and should’ move tte’ 
Government of India to grant .an increase of at least-20 per cent. to the pay of 
the constables, bh . cas ia 


23. The following” 1s‘ from the Panjabee 
(Lahore), of the 26th Septenrber "1912 :— wey 


Descities snd\raids in the Panjab.. 


: “While the development of: serious crime’ in:the- Punjab:has: attracted the serious: 
nytice of. the Local Government, the:increase of dacoities and: raide-has:. abteacted:. attention. 
even beyond the. Province.. The alarmipg reports of depredations: that! were. published. ja 
the papers have created the impression that life-and property.are. not-safe ‘in certain. pasts. 
of the: Punjab: The police protection:has-been very defective.and the disarmed- people are. 
utterly. helpless:to offer-any kindof. resistanoe to: the plandeners:. They; were.robbed.. and. 
attacked mercilessly; their: account booksin several cases: Were burnt! and! aistate,of | panic: 
wes. created:in: the whole. neighbourhood:. Even now-the: people are not-bgtter’ protected, 
though increased: efforts ave: made .to arrest dacoit:gangs., ‘The. Hon'ble. Ms, Sachohidanauds-. 
Staha.askediasceries of qnestians in the: Viedroy’s-Gouncil regeading!-decoities and raids.in: 
the Punjab. and. North-West Frontier” Prosiuces Weheve: yubllohasd the replies of. thet 


813. 


Government. * The auxiely 18 due toa want of sufficient protection to the people and the 

absence of resistance to the dacoits. The Government, we regret to say, have givén ‘tio 

assurance yet that life and property will be adequately protected. The public do not know 
what has been done to protect the people. From January to the end of April there were 

69 dacoities in the Punjab. The Hindus were sufferers in 53°cases, and the Muhammadans 

and others suffered in 16 cases. Curiously enough, the Hon'ble Sir Heory McMahon 

observed: ‘No significance can be attached to the fact that the majority of the victims 

were the Hindus. It is well known that the Hindus: are usually the richest men 
in avillage.’ This complaisant view seems to indicate that the Hindus are themselves, 
to blame for being the ‘richest men in a village.’ Sir Henry McMahon seems: to. imply, 
that beitig rich is an offence which carries its own punishment. Nay, it implies that, 
other people might become rich, but Hindus have no .such - privilege, and if they are 
robbed by Muslim dacoits, no significance can be attached to the robbery! Is this the 
measure of consolation or protection that’ the unfortunate victifns of the Punjab deserve at the. 
hands of their rulers and protectors? Is it for this that they appeal to the. supreme authority 

for protection from robbers and plunderers? We never thonght that the Hon’ble Sir 
Henry McMahon was so great a philosopher as to moralise on the risks of getting rich: 
in. one of the richest .of the British Indian Provinees. The story of three million gold. 
pag being absorbed in the Punjab during the last two years must have spread far. 
and wide. It is a moot point what proportion of the sovereigns so imported have been thrust 
into plantains and other fruits in the presentation of Dalss to patronising officials by profit- 
earning business men. But if some of them found their ‘way into the pockets of Hindue 
in the Punjab villages could it be so tainted as to be regarded ‘with philosophic. complacency 
when looted by dacoits? There are many others who also become rich in India and other 
countries. Are they not protected by State, and when robbed, is no significance attached 
to their loss? We have heard of Hindu ascetics and Muslim saints despising wealth,. but 
the spectacle of the foreign minister of the Government of India not being moved by the 
loss of Hindu wealth by loot is startlingly new. | Ms 


“The loss is by no means insignificant. Last year over a lakh of rupees was lost by 
the people and the amount recovered was insignificant. In some cases the account: books 
were destroyed by the dacoits with the object of relieving the Muhammadan debtors from 
the obligation to repay loans. Can no significance be attached to this circumstance also ? 
The object of the raiders in destroying the account books is clearly to gain the sympathy 
of the debtors in. the village who would otherwise have come to the assistance of the 
sufferers and offered resistance. Asa matter of fact among the many dacoities that were 
committed there were few in which the villagers assisted in resisting the crime. Such 
resistance might be difficult for individuals ; but if the villagers had stood in a body by 
the victims and opposed the raiders, there would have been fewer chances of success for 
looting. We are sorry that the Government of India have not been properly informed of 
the situation. It is the fault of the local authorities that they are not prepared to attach 
any special value to the Hindus being plundered in a majority of cases in Muslim districts 
and their account books being destroyed with other objects. If the dacoities convey no 
sa significance, then we must have a more satisfactory explanation of the ways of the 
marauders.” cee ) : a 


a MeGe 96, The following is from the Pouiishei 
Under-paid Policemen. (Lahore), of the 24th September 1912 :— 


+ ©The Psoneer has come to support the question of paying higher rates of pay to the 
rank and file of the Police in the Punjab and N.-W. Frontier Province. The difficulties of 
Tecruiting are narrated year by year in the reports and we notice that police punishments 
and malpractices dealt with departmentally together with dismissals, desertions, deaths 
and resignations are almost equal to the recruitments made every year. It may be that 
for fear of not securing recruits police malpractices may have to go unpunished. That 
would be a very serious situation. In the Punjab the ordinary labourer earns better 
‘wages than the best policeman can by lawful means. . The thief, the housebreaker and 
the dacoit have even better prospects ; and they are perfectly content to take their chance 
‘In the modern competition and struggle for existence. So why should a policeman on 
low pay be honest? The Pioneer says: —‘ It seems inevitable that higher pay will have 
to be given in the long run, a larger proportion of recruits being thus retained and long 
service ald the rule and not exception. The Government of India have committed 
themselves to lavish expenditure upon education and sanitation, thinking, perhaps, that 
enough has been done for the police in the last five or six years ; but there have been 
many changes since the Police Commission presented their report and the whole position 
may have again to be reviewed.’ That is just what: the Hon'ble Mr. Basu proposed 
fifteen months ago. But it was officially considered that no enquiry was necessary. If 
.the pay of the constable is raised to Rs. 15 we have a chance of getting better and. niora 
honest recruits.” ii eee, co BK Stet ae PERE Ne eae 
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‘fhe Punjab Hind ‘ee e The foffowing is from the Tribune 
ice a" er (Lahore), of the 25th September 1912 :— 
| es : oa os  ~k®@ ® | | Ld * # 


* It has been reserved for the Hon’ble Mr. Sinha to come to the rescue of this 
Province and to play as usual the good Samaritan, on the last occasion, we mean, at the 
meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council held on the 18th instant. Among the number 
of questions asked by him on that occasion, one of the most important related to the 
grievances of the Punjab Hindus in the matter of appointment to the Police Service. We — 
give both the question and the reply below for easy reference. 


f 


“The grievances of the Hindus as stated in our article are thus admitted to be 
substantially correct, but the Government say that ‘apart from this memorial, the Govern- 
ment of India have received no other evidence of dissatisfaction.’ We are afraid the 
Government of India have not been very careful readers of the provincial Press, for the 
‘provincial Press, vernacular and English, has never been remiss in its efforts to bring to 
light the increasing lawlessness of the province and in bringing the search-light of criticism 
to bear upon the composition of the police force. Nay, it has been repeatedly pointed out 
that the victims of this increasing lawlessness are for the most part Hindus (a fact, which 
is admitted by the Government of India in reply to the Hon’ble Mr. Sinha’s other ques- 
tion) and that they strongly feel that their rights are not properly safeguarded in the hands 
of the present guardians of peace, dominated as they are from the rank and file up to the 
higher grades by the representatives of a community, which is of the same faith as their 
aggressors. Whether this feeling is well-founded or not is a matter into which we do not 
rofess to enquire, but it will be suppressing the truth if we deny the existence of this 
eeling. In fact, the point has been so much emphasised by the provincial Press that 
recently our London contemporary Indsa drew pointed attention to the short-sighted 

licy of the Government in making the Police service a close preserve for one community. 
In the face of these facts, it is rather strange for the Government to say that they have 
bad no other evidence of Hindu dissatisfaction on the subject. 


“ It may be, however, that what the Government really meant by their reply was 
that no fresh memorial on the subject had been received by the Government of India since 
1909. If this is so, we are afraid the Punjab Hindu Sabha cannot be wholly exonerated 
from blame. The Sabha has its own duties to perform and it should not go to sleep after 
delegating its duties to the Press. It is true that procrastination and laissez faire are 
among the characteristic weaknesses of the Hindu race, but it is important to remember 
that in.this age of hustling activity, delay is not only dangerous but fatal. On the Ist 
July, 1909, there were in the Punjab proper 7 Muhammadan, 2 Hindu and 3 Sikh Deputy 
Superintendents of Police. On the Ist July 1912, there were 10 Muhammadan, 1 Hindu 
and 2 Sikh Deputy Superintendents, The pendulum has therefore gone still more violently 
backwards during the last three years. The Hindus have further lost ground, while the 
Muhammadans have decidedly gained. If this process continues, there will be perhaps not 
a single Hinda or Sikh Deputy Police Superintendent in the not distant future. But the 
Punjab Hindu Sabha, although the grievances have been more widespread and deep-rooted 
than ever, never thought of sending a second representation on the subject. It canoot be 
said that the Sabha had no strong ground for such a representation. In the reply to the 
Hindu Sabha’s previous memorial, the Government of India admitted in Paragraph 6 that 
‘ Government patronage should, as far as possible, be so bestowed as to prevent the growth 
of a monopoly of office in the hands of a ssngle community, and as a matter of fact laid 
special stress on it. Can it be said for a moment that this wholesome principle has not 
been infringed by filling up the higher grades of appointments in the Punjab Police by 
men of one community? The Punjab Hindu Sabha wight well have directed the attention 
of the Government to the injurious effects of ‘this growth of monopoly of office in the 
hands of a single community’ and how this unwise policy runs counter to the golden rule 
and settled practice of the British Government. It might have also asked the Government 
whether the comparative paucity in the composition of the Police force of Dogras, Hindu 
and Sikh Jats whose natural inclination is in the direction of a military or quasi-military 
calling, is not traceable to this almost exclusive monopoly of the higher grades of the service 
by representatives of a different community. The fact is indeed well worth enquiring into. 
In the Army, there is no overwhelming preponderance of Muhammadans, There is an equit- 
able distribution of the different classes in the rank and file of the Army. In the Police, 
the Muhammadans are in a disproportionate majority in the rank and file of the force, 
while they have a monopoly of the higher grades. Does not the last named fact act as a 
deterrent or discouragement to Hindu and Sikh military castes, who would have otherwise 
mustered strong in the ranks of the Police? It is never too late to mend and we trust 
that. the Punjab Hind Sebhs will send another well-reasoned memprial'on the subject 
to the Government?” Z ee ee eee aay a 
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sas Si alas 28. The following is from the Tribune 
PY ef constable — Roy, | (Lahore), of the 26th September 1912 0s cid, os ae ep 


“The public will be greatly shocked to learn of the latest outrage, just reported 
from Dacea. A constable named Rotilal Roy was shot dead on the night of the 24th 
instant in a lane in one of the most thickly inhabited parts’ of Dacca. The assassins are 
said to have been three in number but they escaped and so far no trace of them has been 
discovered. The murdered constable was formerly a police informer and was a prominent 
witoess in the Dacca conspiracy case. It isto be deeply regretted that such an outrage 
should have been committed under the beneficent and conciliatory regime of Lord 
Carmichael, but it must on no account be confounded with an anarchist outrage. We have 
repeatedly pointed out that except the first few crimes the later ones are not anarchist 
crimes and have no political significance. It is a series of crimes like the blood feuds on 
the froatier or the vendetta in Italy, inspired by personal revenge. It is to be hoped 
that the assassins will be traced aud brought to justice and not allowed to escape like the 
murderers of Inspector Nanda Lal Banerji.” Ce rere eile 


The same paper in its issue of the 27th September 1912 has the 
following :— | | ; ga cs eae 


“The telegram ge omg to-day giving further particulars of the assassination of 
Flead Constable Rotilal Roy at Dacca does not throw much light on the tragedy nor 
is there any clue which may lead to the arrest of the culprits. The facts that tlie 
assassinated policeman was formerly a police informer and was employed in watching 
certain persons accused in the Dacca conspiracy case and also gave evidence as a witness 
rove that it is a case of personal vengeance. The Dacca conspiracy case may be regarded 
as the last of the political cases which owe their inception to a secret political organisation. 
In the interests of justice it is to be hoped that the murderers will be brought to trial 
and retribation. There is every reason to hope that anarchism, terrorism and anarchical 
crimes have died out in India, but there are apparently some desperate men yet left, who 
belong. to secret 4 moe and who pursue the methods of personal vengeance. The 
lenity displayed by Government in the Khulna case had excellent results, though it was 
much condemned at the time. The Dacca conspiracy case should prove the Jast of its kidd 
and we devoutly hope that it will be given to Lord Carmichael to complete the noble 
work of pacification in which he is engaged.” o | 


(d)—Education. 


29. The Observer (Lahore), of the 25th September 1912, publishes 


The Muslim University. the following letter frum one Sadiq Ali Khan of 


Lahore :-— 


“Your leader on the ‘ University Dilemma’ in the Observer of the 18th September 
is a valuable contribution to the University literature and it is hoped that it will be widely 
read and seriously thought over, as it fully deserves to be. It has thoroughly gauged the 
Muslim position and wisely shown a way out of the present difficulty—though wisely 
refraining from expressing any decided opinion. All comes in the way. of a suggestion, 
which may in course of time become the unanimous opinion of the whole Muslim com- 
munity. ee os 


“The decision of the Secretary of State on the point that the proposed Universities. 
will be only local came as a bolt from the blue, and the Muslim community has hardly yet 
recovered from the shock to think of any reasonable solution of the problem. The one 
feelin throughout the length and breadth of Muslim India is one of sullen disappointment 
and the intensity of the reaction has been proportionate to the energy and enthusiasm. 
shown in the early s , when this drama began to be played out. You are quite right 
in interpreting the position when you say that ‘all sections of the aorsgprant | are agreed 
that, unless Government give up their objections, the Musalmans must abandon the Uni- 
Versity scheme altogether.’ And the position has not yet materially changed. You may 
interview any individual member of the community and you are sure to hear the convictidn 


rs they are resolved to give up the scheme, if no better prospect opens out in the near 
uture, , 


“Your good sense will also be duly appreciated by all lovers of moderation and 
propriety when you exonerate the Pelee Mey India from the blame of creating false 

opes and lay the responsibility on the shoulders of the Secretary of State,.who is over 
and above the hopes of the Government and the desires of the people alike. It is the 
‘Secretary: of State, and: not the.Gavernment therefore. that has dashed: the cup of our hopes 
to the ground. Nothing can be more reasonable or practical, therefore, than to approack 
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that: Government for some sort of concession, which should alleviate the feelings of the 
community as well as do something towards remedying the evil that has been. so unfortu- 
nately caused. It is therefore far better and healthier for the community to be doing 
something than to remain sullen and silent, wallowing in the pond of despondency, and 
lose much valuable time which can be turned to account. : 


| “ Many and various have been the suggestions how to amend and improve the present 
position. Some say that the funds of 35 lakhs collected for the proposed University 
should be spent on the primary education of the Muslim masses. Others are of opinion 
that the money should be utilized for their technical education. There was also a sugges 
tion in some private circles that, if the sum cannot bé spent on the object it was intended 
for, it should go to the aid of the Turkish and Tripolitan sick and wounded. Wild as 
this last proposal would appear, there can be no question of the genuine Muslim spirit in it, 
which recognises the followers of the faith all over the world as brothers and the whole 
globe a proper field for their exertions in doing good to the poor and needy of their religion. 
The Jast though not least comes the proposal in your leader mentioned above. It is to 
have the ‘Aligarh University’ if we can’t have the ‘ Muslim University.’ 
“The Muslim feeling is so strong that one cannot help being startled at first at the 
proposal. But what cannot be cured must. be endured. This state of dead-lock cannot. 


continue for long. Something must be done and something is better than nothing, 
Suppose we were to abandon the University scheme; then we would have advanced not 


_@ step further and should have lost clear one lakh of rupees a. year the Government is 
_ willing to concede to us in case we have the so-called University at Alizarh. The next 
disadvantage is that the College would not have advanced a single step further. . 


“On the other hand, by approaching the Government it is just possible that it should 


‘reduce the amount of sum necessary to the granting of the charter from 35 lakhs to some- 


thing like 15 or 20 lakhs. In this way there is the net gain of one lakh of rupees annually 
plus the interest (about 50,000 or 75,000 on the 20 lakhs alluded to above). With the 
15 lakhs we can have our University, though in a limited form, for the present and the 


surplus can be utilised in a hundred and one other useful ways, 


“To put the position in a nut shell—the question before the Muslim public is not 


_ only to have a University but also not to throw away the opportunity of absorbing the 


annual grant of one lakh of rupees conditional on the formation of a University. The 


_gtant is not such a despicable one ar could be lightly thrown away. It would be but 


reasonable for our community to pause and look back before it finally threw away this Gov- 
ernment grant. The Government by the way is not in the habit of lavishing such princely 
gifts every day and our community on the other hand is anything but independent in the 
monetary way not to look with open eyes how it can afford to lose such a donation. Money 
is.a great need of the Musalmans and all those who have experienced how difficult it is to 
raise funds for the public on communal utility will fully understand and appreciate the 
force of-the argument. Let us then have the ‘University at Aligarh’ in place of the 
Muslim one; and who knows but it may develop in the course of time into an all-India 
concern? This is the only practical solution of the problem and it is hoped that Musalmans 


- will not allow their sentimentality to run away with their discretion.” 


(f)—Railwoays and Communications. 
30. The following is from the Tribune 


- eteies st Toles me Me (Lahore), of the 22nd September 1912 :— 


“Our Anglo-Indian contemporaries have published a list of gentlemen who have been 
invited to attend the Railway Conference at Simla. They are mostly representatives of the 


various Railways in India. Out of a total number of 50 persons who have been invited 
there is not even one Indian. This shows how entirely Indians are excluded from any 
‘share in the management of Indian Railways. The Railways whose representatives have ° 
‘been invited to attend the Conference are both State and Companies, and in the matter of 


the employment of Indians in positions of,trust and responsibility, the latter are much worse 


‘than the former. The matters with which the Railway Conference will deal intimately 


coricern the people of the country, aad it is really strange that there is no Indian on it. 


There is no reason why the Government of India should not appoint a few non-official 
Indians to represent the people on. the Conference. May we hope that it will attract the 
‘notice of His Excellency the Viceroy and he will be pleased to remove the complaint 


mentioned.” 

_ (k)—Miscellaneous. | 
Pe a ee -~ -- 81, The following is from the Tribune 
es 2 — (Lahore), of the 21st September 1912 :— as 


st 


“The income-tax is perhaps the most unpopular form of taxation. And there is 


good:reason why itis ao. ‘Not only it.is a direct tax; -but it bears a sort of inquisitorial 


SIF - 


, acter thtough the-assessots aiid other officers. of the Govertiment making: investigation 
‘nto-the private affairs of the citizens; That is the reason why. the tax. is gonerally. resented: 
It has, however, come to stay. i fa 

mee 3 eM, ° + ® e u . 


_ « “The income-tax may therefore be regatded as a permanent item of taxation. There 
are, of course, difficulties in the way of levying it, there are also inequalities in the manner. 
of its incidence. But it cannot be said that the principle of taxing the citizens, according 
to.their. income, after exempting the smaller incomes, is altogether. unreasonable .or | inequit- 
ible. The difficulties and inequalities referred to above fall, into two classes—general and, 

cial, : The-estimates of income must to a large extent be left. to the discretion of. the. 
rson taxed, and this offers considerable opportunity for concealment and falsification in 
the returns; that is to say, it may so happen that while the conscientious may fender, an. 
account in full, the less scrupulous may pay less than they ought. Act II of 1886 in such. 
cases insists for a declaration, that the income shewn in the return is truly estimated. on all 
the sources therein mentioned, that it has actually accrued within the period therein stated, 
and that the person making the return has no other source of imcome. There is a further 
provision to the. effect that a person making a false statement in a declaration shall be: 
deemed to have committed an offence under section 117, 1. P.€. But in spite of. this: penal. 
rovision, mis-statements in declaration occur and it is extremely difficult.to prove them. 

in the Punjab Income Tax Administration Report for 1910-11, the Government made a: 
confession of powerlessness with regard to the levying of correct income-tax upen the Indian. 
traders, whose baht khatas were written in a manner and script, which, it was said, was the: 
reverse of.legible. There is also another objection of a general nature to the imposition of: 
this tax. It is rightly contended that it is not equitable that incomes gained from hard: 
industrial or professional labour should. be taxed as beavily as incomes derived from inherited. 
property or unearned increment of the soil. The imposition of income:tax in this eountry. 
18, however, subject to some special objections in addition to the above. In England, the. 
minimum necessary fur a decent and comfortable living is deducted from all assessable 
incomes under £400. We believe that in Great Britain all incomes under £150 are totally 
exempted from the tax, while as regards incomes under £400, £120 is deducted and then. 
the remainder taxed. No such rule is followed in the imposition of the income-tax in this. 
country, the only variation here being that for annual incomes assessed at less than. 
Rs. 2,000, the rate is four pies in the rupee, while for higher incomes it is 
5 pies in the rupee. Another point of inequality is that the tax is imposed 
on firms or associations whose annual income is assessable uuder the law, even 
though the partners of the firm or association may not be individually liable to payment. | 
Yet another objection to tke incidence of the tax 1s that shipping companies, registered out 
of British India and engaged in sea-going traffic, are generally exempt from the tax, even. 
though they may be earning millions of pounds from Indian traffic. Besides these objections 
to the incidence, hardships are often experienced in the operation of the tax. For instance, 
the Government this year came all on a sudden to the conclusion that the towns of Lahore,: 
Lyallpur and Multan as well as these districts have been under-assessed. The result was 
that the assessment in these places began with a vengeance and thereby much hardship 
has been caused. In the first place, there should not have been, supposing it was a fact, 
any under-assessment, and secondly, arbitrary and spasmodic assessments should as far as 
possible be avoided. ) 


“ In the Native States of India, there has not been so far, speaking generally, any: 
imposition of income-tax. Baroda is, however, an exception, but then the State of: Baroda 
has taken u responsibilities. and duties as regards universal education, which have ‘not ~yet’ 
been taken y the Government of India, let alone any Native States. Recently the Council 

of Regency in Bahawalpur State issued orders for the imposition of the tax on a wholesale 

scale and the people of the State have, we understand, petitioned the -Political ‘Agent, 

Phulkian and Bahawalpur States and also thc Lieutenant-Governor. It 1s really strange, 

while the States of Kashmir and Patiala, which have larger areas to administer and heavier 

wep eambilitigs to bear, have. been able to do without an income-tax. that the State of Baha-. 
Walpur, where the people are comparatively poorer and more .backward, should be driven 

to it. The finances of the State are also in a flourishing condition and there does not seem - 
any reason whatsoever'for the impost in. Bahawalpur. It is, however, fortunate that the. 
example of Bahawalpur has not been followed by any other Native State in the. province.” 


89. The following is from the Arya Patria — 
(Lahore), of the 21st September 1912 : — ee a 


Indian Industries a 


"Seve | r in a local college half jocularly and half seriously 
atrinad bie eta ee eee ene The young men “elt insulted and left the iru 
‘body. Almost at the same time an old Brahman was watching the ships at the port 
of Karachi, Hoe saw quite a lot..of them being loaded with hides—veritable mountains 
of them. On enquiry he learnt that they were being exported to Europe for being converted 
into boots to adorn our feet and . occasionally. perhaps to rupture our spleens. Within a 
Week the old: man wag on his way to the. West.with his only eon, 9 graduate of the Boinbay 
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BWniversity, to learn leather-tanning The troubles and difficulties they experienced both. 
in England and America in attaining their object were related: in the papers ‘and created 
quite a sensation at the time. That young Brahman graduate of the Bombay University 
who crossed the sea-to learn leather-tanning is now known —— {ndia as Mr. Talati, 
one of the richest merchants of B»mbay, while those proud pupils of a Lahore Professor 
who left the class in a body for being told to leara shoe-making have never since béga 
heard of. | | : 


« A European company has just been floated in India to make paper out of bamboo, 
India is pre-eminently a land of bamboos. Yet the idea has never ovcurred to a native of 
this soil that the existence of the bamboo can be justified on any other use than that of 
breaking other people's heads. European companies have taken on lease large tracts of land 
in Assam for rubher-planting, rubber-making being the most paying iodustry of the’ day. 
There are miles and miles of rubber forests in the Terais of Nepal. Labour is almost 
incredibly cheap in Nepal compared with that of Assam with its extensive tea plantations. 
The Government of Nepal can be easily induced to give these forests on lease, and if some 
of our enterprising young men with some capital to spare could either jointly or separately 
take to the business in earnest, they could easily beat their Assam rivals ion the market. 
These and varios other facts, which those who have eyes to see never fail to see at once, 
take the wind out of the sail of the constant complaint of some of our young nen that all the 
lucrative industries of India have been monopolised by foreigners, leaving hardly any 
room for the exercise of indigenous enterprise. India is as large as Europe excluding 
Bussia, and its resources are endless, For the enterprising, India has ‘always in-store 
innumerable openings for industries, big and small. A Parsi gentleman of Bombay has 
made a fortune by exporting mingo-jelly to England. India is pre-eminently a land of 
fruits. In Burma, Asgam, and parts of Bengal pineapple grows wild and form; food for 
cattle—yes, pineapplef To how many of our young men the idea has occurred that 
pineapple jelly may make.some sensation ia the land of gooseberries ? 


‘- Phere are companies in Kagland whose daily business it is to eollect the refuse 
of houses like vegetable stumps, broom-stick handles, broken china, &., and make them 
by a chemical process into various articles of use and ornament, that sell like hot cakes 
in our bazars and bring to the companies concerned bagsful of money. In the West they 
won't allow even a vegetable stump or a broom-stick handle to go to waste. In India, 
where the gnawings of an empty stomach gre becoming more and more acute every day 
far greater wastes in resource and energy are taken philosophically. 


“The writer of these lines was once being lectured by a European fellow-passenger 
in a railway train on the absolute helplessness of the Indian in the struggle for physical 
existence in the modern conditions of the world. ‘ What's that?’ he suddenly asked, 
pointing at something on the left bank of the Sutley which the train had just begun to 
cross. The carcase of a horse was being torn to pieces by vultures and jackals in the ruddy 
light of the setting sun. ‘Why did they leave it there?’ ‘Because,’ was the humble 
reply, ‘It is not the fashion to mde dead horses.’ ‘Now, look here, said the European 
gentleman solemnly, ‘Here you throw away a dead horse to vultures and jackals at the 
expense of your own pockets. Can you guess what they would do with it in my own 
country? They would make of its leather sadiles, chair-coverings, &c., for your daily use ; 
uf its bones begutiful toys and sundry other knick-knacks to adorn your drawing room ; 
of its teeth shining byttons for your shirts ; and of its tail bow strings for violins to make 
yqur evenings pleasant. The humble listener only stared into space and said nothing.” 


83. The following is from the Tribune 
one nee Ce waned (Lahore), of the 27th September 1912 :— 


“ We are glad to learn that certain Indian mill-owners have established in London 

a new organisation called the Indian Cotton Bureau. The Bureau will carry on its work 
in London, but will be controlled from India by a committee of cotton manufacturers in 
this country. Its objects are to inform public opinion in the United Kingdom and more 
particularly in Parliament and the Press as regards various matters of importance affecting 
the Indian cotton industry. It is announced that the Bureau will concern itself with the 
i of business in India and will not transact iy commercial business whatsoever. 
ts efforts will in the main be directed to secure for India among those responsible for its 
government and also among the British public a proper conception of the conditions affect- 
ing Indian industrial problems. We are told further that iv time the operations of the 
Bureau will be extended to cover other Indian trades and industries, such as tobacco, jute, 
paper, wool, sugar, iron, glass, Burmah oil, etc. It will also take up other general questions 
of the greatest importance to India, such as the insufficient financial support accorded 
to Indian railways, the use in Great Britain of surplus cash balances belonging to India 
by the India Office and other matters generally of vital importance such as the assimilation 
of Indian Company Law to English. To begin with the Bureau will endeavour to instruct 
British public opinion on (a) the grossly perverse and unjustifiable levy of an excise upon 


ay os 


eotton goods produced by manufacturers in India, which, in the name of free trade, main- 
tains & measure of protection or preference in favour of the manufacturers of cotton ‘gootn 
in Lancashire ; (b) the necessity of increased subsidies from the Imperial “Government of 
India to Provincial Governwent for the purpose of extending and improving the growth 
of cotton in the Dependency ; (c) keeping Parliament and the Secretary of State for India 
informed as to the progress of cotton cultivation in India and as to the grants made annually 
for this purpose by the various Provincial Government; and (d@) the submission of re- 
presentations on the above and cugnate subjects to the Secretary of State for India. It is 
further stated that in the event of a policy of Imperial Preference being adopted by the 
mother country, the Bureau would make known the views of Indian manufacturers as 


to the character of the reciprocity they favour. The Bureau, if properly worked, is sure 


to meet @ want that has been felt long and keenly, and we hope that its 
be extended to the direetions referred to here." a efforts will soon 


‘eae k C. STEAD, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Poli 
1919, D tl puty Inspector-General of Polsee, 
Fhe 28th Seplr. 1912 Criminal Inoestigation Department, Punjab. 
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NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 5th October 1912. 


CONTENTS. 


I.—Potitics. 
(a) Foragu—= 


. European Powers and Turkey (Muin)... 
. Persian affairs (Paisa Akhbar) oe 
. Tibet and India (7ribune) cai 
. The Balkan crisis (Observer) 


(t) Home— 


. The Muslim League (Musén) ace 

. Indian Muhammadans (Panjabee) — a 

. The Hindu (Arya Patrika) oo 

. Pan-Islamic menace in India (Panjabee) 

- The Punjab Hindu Conference (Panjabee) 


Il.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIBEB. 


. Crime in the North-West Frontier Province 
(Tribune) se. 


III. —Nativs STAtEs. 


st 


- Kashmir affairs (Zamindar) vee 7 
Hindi as Court language in the Bikaner State 
(Observer) ... 


 JV.—Kine-xInnine. 


13, Muhammadans and cow-killing (Badr) ve 


V.—Native Socretres aND Rauiaiovs MaTTsERs. 


14, sation Missionaries and Muhammadans (Zamin- 
ar eee ace eee ose 
15. European visitors to the Juma mosque, Delhi 


(Zamindar) ae a ae see 
+ ree prayers (Observer) vee 


hristendom of the present day (Arya Patrika) « 


VI.—Lreistatron, 
Nil. 
VII.—GEenerat ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Judicial— 


18. Wanted a Supreme Court atjDelhi (Panjabee) s+. 


19. The Punjab Village Criminal Courts Bill (Arya 
Patrika) eee 


(b) Police— 


20. The Police{Panjabee) iso pats 
21. The Punjab Police (Tribune) ss —" 
22. Murder of Constable Rotilal Roy (Arya Patrika) 
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(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
Nil. 
(d) Education— 


23. The number of failed caudidates in the Punjab 
University (Arya Patrika) 


24. The proposed Aligarh University (Zamindar) 


| (2) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 
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(f) Railways and Communications— 

25. The Railway Conference (Panjabee) wa 
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26. Dearth of ghi and milk in India (Shantz) 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 51a OCTOBER 1912. : 


No. 


22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


ENGLISH. 
DAILY. 
Tribune eee 
TRI-WEBELY. 
Panjabee eee 
| BI-WEEELY. 
Observer es 
Punjab Times and Frontier 
sige) WEEKLY. 
Arya Patrika oe 
Harbinger ces 
Khalsa Advocate éue 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu one 
MONTHLY, 


LT a, 


D.A.-V. College Magazine ... 


Forman Christian College 
Notes.* 


Lahore 


Lahore 


Lahore 
Rawalpindi 


Lahore 
Do. 


Amritsar 


Lahore 


Lahore 
Do. 
Delhi 
Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 
Kadian (Gurdaspur) 
Lahore 
Dinga (Gujrat) 


Lahore 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Amritsar 


Peshawat 
Amritsar 

Do. 

Do, 
Ludhiana 
Lahore 
Amritsar 


Practical Medicine vee 
Punjab Educational Journal 
Punjab Mission News oe. 
Ravi oes 
Review of Religions oni 
Science Grounded Religion... 
Teacher ca 

URDU, 

DAILY. 
Akhbar-i-’Am vine 
Paisa Akhbar si | 
Watan eve 
Zamindar eee 

BI-WEEKLY. 
Vakil oes 
WEEELY., 
Afghan one 
Ahl-i-Hadis 7 ose 
Ahluwalia Gazette one 
Al-Muin is 
Army News aca 
Arjun | oa 
Arorbans Gazette ove 
Arya Gazette ee 


Lahore 


aS ~ _ 


Name of Publisher, Circulation, 
Mul Chand ois 2,194 copies. 
. | Nizam-nd-din a 1,120 copies. 
| J. R, Thapur ius 300 
see Salig Ram e806 465 copies, 
Durga Parshad 135 ly, 

»- | Khalsa Advocate Com- 846, 

mittee 
Tshar Das ae 500 copies, 
Saraswati Nath poe 1,800 copies. 
Dr. Ram’ Narain ak 1,000 copies. 
R, B. Mohan Lal 500 _—SC—*n, 

.. | Revd. Wigram 350, 

+ | Mr. B, M. Jones oa 500 copies. 

... | Maulvi Muhammad Ali 800, 
Dev Rattan a 300, 
Kalyan Singh S57 ss 
Govind Sahai 900 copies. 

.. | Nigam Din i 2,500 ,, 

«+ | Muhammad Insha Alla ... 4,233, 
Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 5,952» 
Abdal Azis 1,970 copies, 

.. | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 984 copies. 

. | Sana-nila 7 4,009 _~—C*, 

eee | Lehna Singh eee 413 99 

eee Mehraj-ud-din eee si 

.. | Daulat Ram aia 539 copies. 

«» | Dharm Pal pe 1,000 __, 

.. | Narain Das ins 600 , 

.- | Bhowani Das oe 550, 


———E 


* Not received during the month, 
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Name. 


Locality. 


URDU—OONTINUED. 
WEEKLY—continaued. 
Badar e- | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Bharat ... | Jullundur oes 
Chaudhwin Sadi® ... | Rawalpindi eee 
Civil and Military News... | Ludhiana ees 
Curzon Gazette .. | Delhi oes 
Delhi Garette* we. | Do. | ie 
Hakam® ... | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Haq ... | Delhi ve 
Haq Pasand ... | Amritsar one 
Hindu ... | Labore os 
Hindustan uct we, ‘a 
Indar “i : 
Islam* wt oO - 
Jhang Sial at = ee 
Kapurthala Akhbar ~. | Kapurthala yas 
Loyal Gazette »e. | Lahore eee 
Lytton Gazette eee | Delhi ove 
Milap® eo. | Lyall pur ‘ 
Millat Lahore re 
Munir oo. | Jhang eee 
Musalman -. | Amritsar im 
Nur -»» | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Nur Afshan ee. | Ludhiana | tes 
Paisa Akhbar ee | Lahore oe 
Parkash ost Ue oo 
Punjab Advocate® ees | Mianwali oi 
Punjab Samachar .-. | Lahore ove 
Rajput Gazette «1 Do. oe 
Municipal Gazette ee. | Do. m vee 
Sadiq-ul-A khbar «- | Bahawalpur 00 
Ditto eos | Rewari _ 
Sanatan Dharm Pracharak ... | Amritsar ee 
Shanti coe | Rawalpindi coe 
Sialkot Paper wo. | Sialkot ove 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar e ‘Jhelum bee 
Tahzibeul-Niswan oo» | Lahore one 
Victoria Paper: ee | Sialkot’ — 
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APERS -AND- PERIODICALS. EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 5rH OCTOBER. 1912—CONTINUED. 


Name of Publisher. 


Circulation, 


Miraj-ud-din ee. 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh ... | 


Thakur Sukhram Das... 


Din Muhammad oe 

Bahawalpur State eee 

Sayed Magqbul Hussain 
Sadiq. 

P. Rulia Ram “ss 


Todar Mal 
Maulvi Fakir Mohammad 
Sayed Mumtaz Ali eve 
R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 


Haji Ahmad coe 
Abdul Aziz eee 
Mirza Hairat ie 
Sajjad Husain o0e 
Yakub Ali eee 
Karim Ali oe 
Ram Nath ov. 
Hari Lal Sharma eos 
Buta Ram ove 
Dharm Pal, B.A. aes 
Abdul Latif ove 
Prabh Dyal ae 
Hamid Hasain cee 
Amar Singh ove 
Bulaki Das eee 
Jawahar Lal eee 
Shuja Ula ai 
Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-uila eee 
Muhammad Yusaf ail 
P, Wylie ove 
Nizam Din oes 
Radha Krishan eee 
Karm Chand, Bahl ies 
Hira Lal eee 


Kishan Chand Mohan is | 


7 


1,200 copies. 
5m. 


“TAL copies, 


4,824 ,, 
700 ,, 
1,000 ,, 
400 ,, 
750 
3098 «4 
14,484 copies. 
881 copies. 
1,900 , 
ph mae 
176 ,, 
a 
500, 
611 copies. 
co ae 
“. 
 — 
495, 
9,150 ,, 
8.700 « 
i a 
1,100 , 
3,284 ,, 
700 
439 4, 
250 
750 » 
1,200 » 
800 4, 
” 
1'600 
600, 


*Not received during the weeks. 


URDU—CONCLUDED. 


WEBKLY—concluded. 

Waat*® 

Watan 

Zamindar 

FORTNIGHTLY. 

Biwah Samachar® 

Kam Dhena 

Mister Gazette 

Mohyal Gazette 
PERSIAN, 

FoRTNIGHTLY. 

Siraj-nl-Akhbar 

MONTHLY. 

Arorbans Parkash® 

Arya Musafir 

Jaubar 

Kakezai Social Reformer 

Makhzan 

Rafiq® 

Sadhu 

Martand 

Raghbir Patrika 

Zaban* 


GURMUKHI, 


WEEKLY, 
Khalsa Sewak*® 


Punjab Re porte r® 


Punjabi Surina® 
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Lahore 
Ludhiana 
I, ahore 


Kala, Jhelum District 


Kabul 


Lahore 
Jullundour 
Amritsar 
Lahore 


Delhi 


- | Lahore 


Amritsar 
Do, — 


Lahore 


| 


| 


J 


Name of Publisher. 


Ali Husain —_ 
Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 
Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 


Ram Chand 


Bawa Bhagwan Das 


: Ali Bakhsh 


Mehta Sham Das 


Abdul Khalik 


_ | Salig Ram 


L. Amar Nath 

Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar 
Fazl Din 

M, Faz) Ilahi 

Charinji Lal 

L. Gauri Shankar Lal 


_ | Kanhya Lal 


Prab Dial 
Dr, B, B, Mitra 


Jiwan Singh 
Ganda Singh 
Dharm Dev 


Circulation. 


300 copies. 
6,836, 
3,900, 


500 copies. 
1,500 _ ,, 


1,000 copies, 
400 4, 
1,000 copies. 


* Not received during the week. 
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I. —Pourtics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. Writing under the heading “ European Powers and Turkey” in ite 
issue, dated the 16th and 24th September 1912, the 
Muin (Amritsar), says that the hypocritical policy 
followed by the statesmen of civilised Europe bids fair to involve the whole world 
in war. Before the rivers of Muslim blood shed in Tripoli, Morocco and Persia 
have dried up, Central European diplomacy has addressed itself to the task of 
partitioning Turkey. The object of the recent meeting between the Czar and the 
Kaiser could have been nothing but to devise means to cut the throat of Turkey. 
Again, recent events in the Balkans and Greece and Count Berchtold’s proposals 
are intended to shear the Ottoman Empire of its European provinces. After 
referring to what the Count has been saying in support of the position taken 
up by him, the Muin says that Europe’s political logic is as strange as the 
satanic moves of its diplomacy. What, however, surprises most is that Sir 
Edward Grey also has decided “to execute a dance against the Turks in the 
political theatre of the Balkans at the instance of the Austrian Count.” It 
cannot be said how the “ political belief” has penetrated the thick and perverse 
skull of the British Foreign Minister that the reins of the mighty British Empire 
should be in the keeping of Russia and Austria, and that he should be a mere 
puppet in the hands of the Foreign Offices of these Powers. It is a pity that 
the Foreign policy of England should be shaped according to the wishes of 
Russia, Austria, Italy, Germany and France—a state of affairs which is damaging 
her prestige and weakening her rule in Asia and Africa, In conclusion, the 
paper remarks that Europe is now engaged in oppressing the Muslim world 
and that unfortunate Turkey is surrounded by enemies on all sides, a fact which 
renders a universal war inevitable. 


2. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 26th September 1912, has an 
Silos cl article, under the heading ‘‘ What more has fate yet 

— in store for Persia ?”’, in which the paper condemns 
the suggestion of the Times (London) that the Anglo-Russian agreement should 
be modified to allow England the same liberty ( ? of action) in Southern Persia 
that Russia has in the North. England is morally responsible for the oppression 
and high-handedness that Russia has, becanse of the aforesaid agreement, been 


European Powers and Turkey. 


perpetrating in Persia. If she had not stood by Russia in everything, Russia — 


would never have dared to treat Persia in this grossly dishonest way. Next the 
paper quotes extracts from the Anglo-Russian Convention to show that there is 
nothing in that document which can justify the recent doings in Persia. Eng- 
Jand should enter into no further agreement likely to further Russian designs 


on the Shah’s dominions. 


: 3. The following is from the Tribune (La- 
Peahiaces hore), of the Ist October 1912 :— 


| “ The demand of those who advise the British Government to intervene in the affairs 
of Tibet, irrespective of party obligations, has now been reduced to a definite proposal and 
it is, that Great Britain should ask for the posting of a British agent at Lhassa. This pro- 
posal, it will be remembered, was the most prominent of those strongly advocated by Lord 
Curzon, but it was vetoed by the Government of Mr. Balfour in 1905. A hittle later when 
the Liberals came into power they not only endorsed the decision of Mr. Balfour, but took 
steps to ratify it still further. In the agreements between Tibet and Great Britain and 
China and Great Britain it was definitely stated that no British agent would be posted at 

hassa. Again, when an agreement between Russia and Great Britain was concluded, it 
was laid down that neither Russia nor Great Britain will demand permission for sending 
an agent to Lhassa, It is sugyested that Great Britain could ask Russia to allow her 
to send an agent to Lhassa. Even if we take it for granted that Russia will, for con- 
sideration shown. her elsewhere, allow Great Britain the necessary permission, we do 
not think the proposal should be pressed. It is certain that China will not consent 
to this abrogation of England’s treaty obligations with her. Is Great Britain prepared 
to force her proposal on China, and in case the Chinese Government is firm in her 
refusal, will England take steps to coerce her to accept her demand? For Great Britain 
go to war with China on this question would, in our opinion, be the height of 
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absurdity and unfairness, Supposing even that Great Britain has obtained the sanction of 
Russia and has succeeded in coercing the Chinese to accept the proposal, there are weighty 
objections in the: interests of India against the proposal. A British agent. at Lhassa 
means a strong British garrison to support and: protect him. This would mean great 
expense.. For several months in the year the road to Lhassa is closed and, when it is 
ti able, the journey is a most difficult one. In the event of anything happening to the 
Sritish: agent a war with Tibet would be inevitable and this would mean a lot of unneces- 
sary and totally unremunerative expenditure. The appointment of a British agent at 
Lhassa: would thus open the door to an.-endless series of complicatians, which would be 
very: difficult satisfactorily to manage. In 1876 a. similar demand was forced on Amcer 
Sher Ali in Afghanistan. He would not agree toit. But the British Government was 
determined.ta coerce him. The result was the Afyhan War which cost India quite a 
mint of money and brought nothing in return. Ameer Sher Ali ran away and afterwards 
died in exile. Kabul was occupied by “British troops. A British agent ‘was posted at 
Kabul. -The sequel was what weall know. The agent was murdered, and to avenge the 
outrage another expedition into Afghanistan was undertaken, Ultimately not only had 
the idea of a Britis agent at Kabul to be given up, but the forward party in Indian politics 
had to in another matter. Abdurrahman wag offered the throne of Afghanistan, and he 
sgreed to accept the offer, on conditions the acceptance of which by the British Government 
was another. blow to the Jingo party. We hope history in this respect will not be allowed 
‘to repeat itself in Lhassa. The British agent in Lhassa will have constantly to face 
‘Russian and Chinese machinations and intrigues and the chances are that they may lead 
toa costly war with either or both of these Powers. Again we have strong objection to 
the expenses of the agency and the garrison accompanying it being charged to India. In 


.1905 quite a crore of Indian money was, AC in an expedition to Tibet which proved 
a." 


quite fruitless and produced no permanent resu 


~ 


eee 4, The following is from the Observer 
i — _. (Lahore), of the 2nd October 1912 :— 


“ The long-expected is about to happen and the Turks will be compelled to fight 
fur self-preservation. Ominous news comes from the Balkans and the situation bas become 
critical The Balkan States are standing on the brink of a fearful precipice and war may 
at any moment break out between Turkey and her neighbours. This is all the more 


‘probable in view of the haste’ with which Turkey appears to be negotiating for peace with 


Italy, in order, it is obvious, to devote attention exclusively to the struggle which is being 


forced on ber by a combination ef. all the Balkan States and principalities. Seeing the 


Sultan embroiled in a sanguinary conflict with a European Power in one part of the world, 
his enemies can no longer let the present opportunity pass without utilising it for self- 
aggrandisement and are bent on strieking an effective blow nearer home. Whether their 
expectations will be realized or whether the ‘sick man of Kurope’ will give astonishing 
proof of his. vitality rem:ins to be seen. But in any case, if the worst is to come, the 

| comeaelatia military prowess and to 


eel] their lives dearly.” 

nee | (6)— Home. 
- 5, In its issue of the 16th and 24th September 1912, the Muin 
lag lia Maas Amritsar), has a leader. headed ‘“ What is the 


a _ Muslim League? How can it be reformed ?” 
Lord Curzon was, says the paper, of opinion that the rapid onward march of: the 
‘national forces” in India was detrimental to the permanence of British rule 
iu the country. With a view, therefore to. mending matters, His Lordship 
pened the Universities Act and partitioned Bengal in order to divide 

engalis and make sleepy Muhammadans.fight, with them. He must also have 
realised that the fire of mutual. fight between the Hindus and Muhammadans 
of Bengal would spread to all parts of India, and this resnlt. was soon obtained, 
Lord Curzon was succeeded by Lord Minto, who. soon. discovered “ the 
great, national power of Ilindus”* and took steps to add to the political 
power of the Prophet’s followers. This led titled Muhammadans to dis- 
regard the advice of the late: Sir Saiyid. Ahmad.and to. rush into the arena of 
an They formed themselves inte: 3, deputation and waited upon the 
Viceroy at Simla, where they were patted on: the back by His Excellency. Thus 
they thought that, by dabbling in politics; they would not only keep. their titles 
and wealth intact, but would get further honours from Government. The 
result: was: the establishment of ‘thé Muslim League, its members being acknow- 
ledged by the spocrank. Mahe madan public as “ national” leaders, which induced 
scores of selfish, scheming and only. nominal, Muhammadansto join. If indeed 
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Government. had. not reversed the Partition. of;..Bengal, the League » would 
jong have managed to remain In the good books of. both. Government and: Mas 
hammadans. But its utter inability to prove of any help to them at that crisis 
led Muhammadans to'proclaim that they would rely only on God and their own 
strength. They came tothe conclusion that the Leagtie’ was no “ natiorial” 
institution. Some advised their co-religionists to join the National Congress, 
others favoured the establishment of a separate Muslim . political association, In 
the meanwhile, however, it was announced that Mr.Amir Ali would preside at 
the ensuing annual session of the League. The services rendered by that gentle. 
man in the past afford some hope of the League being reformed, and the paper 
asks Muhammadans to attend the forthcoming session and demand reform ‘on 
“national” lines. In case, however, their efforts prove barren of result, they 
should start a separate political society. ; sna : 


o 6. The following is from- the Panjubee 
PEE OOP ) 
_ ee eee (Lahore), of the 28th September 1912 :—. cz 
“Ft is gy! amusing to hear the Observer describing Indian Muhammadats as 
‘exiles” in the ‘tand of regrets.” I wonder how many of the Muhammadans in the Punjab 
trace their origin directly to Arabia. Their number cannot be large. Most of the Muhami« 
madans are converted Hindus and it is truly adwirable to find depth of religious feeling 
in them. But for that reason to call oneself an ‘exile’ in India is grotesque. I¢ may 
have been said with great bitterness, but I really think it is due to the isolating tendency 
of the Muhammadaus.” co eee re rere 


7. The following is from the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 31st 
The Hinda. August 1912 (received on the lst October 1912) :— 


° - - 
. ? * ® » * 
* 


“And still the Hindus are spoken of in other lands, especially in the West, as if 
they have got flesh without bone and do not command strength and courage enough to kilt 
a fly. Ft ishardly possible within the narrow compiss of a newspaper article to enquite 
in detail into the circumstances which have led to this almost irritating perversity in 
respeet of an undeniable truth. Three prominent causes may, however, occur to any one, 
(1) The Hindus have no history of their own. It has never been in their nature to sound 
their own trumpets. The Greeks, the Romans, and the Muhammadan conquerors have 
left records of their own military achievements. Constituted as human nature is, he only 
is heard who makes himself heard. (2) They have had no ind:>pendence for a long time. 
How can a people who have been dependent so long be brave and warlike? Ofcourse it 
need not be pointed out here that the warlike Britons had been’ under Norman rule for 
five hundred years, and at last found salvation, if not nsruan, in Norman blood (3) Only 
those people who have invaded other people’s lands have attained military glory in the eyea 
of history. The Hindus may have quarrelled among themselves, but they have never carried 
war upon other peoples or seized by force other people’s lands. They have rolled back 
foreign invasions. for fifteen: hundred. years, but they have mevar invaded foreign territories. 
They have proved. perfect Bhalamanzs in their relations with the outside world. And 
there’s. the rub. Renunciation has always been the keynote of Hindu life im spite of all 
actions. and achievements to the. contrary enforced by, circumstances. The Hindu, be it 
eaid to his eredit, has always followed the right course of civilisation. Sivaji’s flag was 
ochre-coloured. Tuus, when for the first time in his long history, when he had practically 
laid’ aside. hig sword, he found his Ashram one fine morning: invaded. by hordes of barbarians, 
he must. have. felt like the old man in Sir John Tenaiel’s famous cartoon. He had just 
landed.on the other side of the.fence closely pursued. by ‘an infuriated bull. ‘ Ungratefal 
beast,; he eriedishakiog his fist at the angry brute, ‘and I been a vegetarian all my life’ |." 


8. The following is from the Panjabes 
(Lahore), of the 1st October 1912 :— 


“The recent articles‘in the Times (London) on the Pan-Islamic menace in India has 
excited a good: deal of public attention: ~ The first impression it produces is that ‘there: ‘is°no- 
menace and the anticipations of trouble are exaggerated,’ When carefully viewed, most 
— admit that the events in Tripoli: and Persia have created unrést among the Muham- 
madans, and'to.some extent even the Hindus are unable to approve of the international 
policy towards-Muhammadan States. But there are broad facts to: be considered:. In the 
first place; in what-way can India as a whole prevent the ruin of Persia or stop Italy from 
her pursuits? The British Government are pursuing a foreign policy suited to: their 
mperial'aims and'intentions. That they would modif “that policy out of deference to 
Mosleny resentment: in:-India cannot be:expected. 9° 


- Pon-Lolamis menace in India. 
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“To the philosophically disposed the panic about Pan-Islamism. is not without’ matter 
for deep reflection. Take, for instance, the principle of ‘divide and rule.” At some time 
in the history of most countries, the advantages of division among subject racés is recognised. 
In India, the Hindus and the Muhammadans are rivals. At any rate, they are represented 
sd: and. in: their: relationship the feeling of rivalry is. ever present in particular 
places. The. ignorant labouring masses” know no such rivalry when left to them. 
selves. The knowing and the selfish for their own ends sometimes create a split and 
so long as personal vanity is gratified or selfish ends are met, the rivalry continues, 
As in the case of cow-killing, religious. prejudices are created. and one. has only to 
insist. on killing cows here, there and everywhere, in order to stir up the -worst fesliog 
of injury and dissatisfaction among the.-Hindus. In larger matters the Hindus and 
Muhammadans might rival each other.in .securing the largest number of votes by 
the-easiest possible methods and claim.to..get more appointments on the score of some 
merit-or demerit. But the result of the. rivalry is estrangements of feelings and. want 
of mutual sympathy. Why the Hiodus- cannot sympathise with Pan-Islamic. movement 
ofthe Muhammadans is because it isa. religious and not a territorial organisation. It 
challenges all.non-Musalmans as unfriendly and alien and all Mussalmans though foreign 
as friendly... That is. a- position which no modern citizen of the world is prepared to 
recognise. We can understand an organisation, a movement and a confederacy to help 
particular nations in difficulties. There is. the eres Races Conference held to - sympathise 
with.and help the subject nationalities ofthe world. Similarly in India if a movement were 
started to help Persia ‘and to invoke the aid of the European powers or .in any -other 
open and legitimate way, not confined to Moslems alone, but to all else whose political 
feelings are roused, that would have been-most welcome. Few would ever have thought it 
fit to condemn it or suspect its aims. But the isolating tendencies of the Moslems refuse 
all else who are not themselves Moslem. They are yet playing with the forgotten and 
rejected doctrine of Religious State. The shackles of the Church over the State have been 
broken everywhere except in the Islamic Kingdom and they pride themselves over.a fancied 
virtue which in others is only considered as.a failing. That is why the Pan-Islamic cult at 
once challenges opposition. They have rejected territorial patriotism in favour of religious 
fanaticism and almost every Moslem seems to think of a future when all the Moslems 
of the world will be colleéted undef one common political authority dominated by their 
Church. And that future will never come as a result of the struggle between antiquarian 
statecraft and modern ‘statesmanship. The British Government "les not in the least feel 


concerned about the dangers of pan-Islat#ism. It menaces no nation in India, It endanyers 
no Empire in Asia or Europe. But it undermines one thing. What shall become of the 
principle ‘Divide and Rule’ and where else can the administrative facilities of that policy 


be sought from ?” 


a al = 2 9 The following is from the Panjahes 
ss hae wal irs ae secu _ (Lahore), of the 3rd October 1912 :— 


“It is not known whether the election of delegates to the forthcoming Conference 
has ceased or whether the Reception Committee at Delhi is aware of the apathy of the 
people in the Punjab. The first Conference which was held at Lahore in 1909 was by 
common consent the most successful: The report of that-Conference: gives the names of 
about 800: delegates: But the delegates’ fees amounted to Rs. 1,450 and therefore the 
attendance of delegates could not have: been larger than:300. But the session was held in 
the capital-of the province. It was therefore possible for the organizers to realise by sale of 
tickets as much as Rs. 2,663. The Second Conference was held at Multan, a remote 
corner of the province. Although thelist of delegates embodies 600 names, the dele- 
gates’ tickets fetched only Rs. 820,. showing that the number of delegates who attended: 
did not exceed 200. Visitors’ tickets aleo fetched less than Rs. 1,000 so that the Conference 
became a drain on the pockets of the patriots. But the patriots, headed by the Hon'ble 
Rai Bahadur Lala Hari Chand, paid the‘ money ungrudgingly and even. bore their share 
of abuse from the revilers of the Conference... The Third Conference was held at: Amritsar.: 
It had two advantages over that of Multan with none of its -disadvantages. It was - there- 
fore more attractive to delegates and proved leas burdensome to the Reception Committee. 
Our friends in Delhi are prepared to expend from their pockets as much as Rs. 3,000 in 
order to make the: session .worthy of the Imperial city. But it is to be regretted that the 
people seem totally wanting in enthusiasm. We understand that delegates have been 
elected in a large number of places, but so far no publicity has been given. ._Why- should 
there be any ‘secrecy in this matter 2; Publicity’ affords encouragement and stimulates 
enthusiasm. For the First Conference delegates were retarned from about 40 centres, for 
the second from about 30 centres and for the third, we. hear, from, fewer centres. _ That is 
to say, from year to year public intérest-is waning and it would be a misfortune if people 
should lose faith in quiet constructive work of the kind for which, ,the. Conference, stands. 
It is'a mistake to stand back. Those-whe:csay that the Hindu Sabha and, the Hindu 
Conference has.done nothing in practice.steald poiut out which other .orgauization similarly 
circumstanced has.done more in foumyeses. We trust the farsecing section, will. realise the 
situation and co-operate heartily with-thedeaders in making the Conference.a success, 


: ee 
a Hr AwQganistan AND Trans-Fpowriee. 


" Grimein the’ MokteWect Frou. ,. . 10. The following ja from.,.the Tribune 
tee Proving. rat ho aan QLahore), of the 2nd October.1912 :—= — ee 


¢ At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council on the 18th ultimo the Hon’ble 
Mr. S. Sinha asked whether the Government were in a position to supply the information 
for which he had asked on the Ist: Mateh last regarding-crimes in. the North-West Frontier 
Province. In reply the Hon’ble Sir A. H. McMahon laid a statement on the table givin 
aired:information a¢ to the-number of.raids committed, pereons. murdered |and kidnapped. 
a the yalye of the. property Jooted during each of the ten years. ®© © © * These 
figore are so eloquent that they require no comment and still less any: embroidery: «There 
has been practically a steady increase of crime ia the Frontier Province since the ‘partition 
from the Punjab. But the information that is really wanted for purposes of comparison 
ie a statement showing the number of raids in the ten” yearé previous to the creation of 
the: new Province, That: would effectually show whether .thore . was: greater security of 
life: and property when’ the Frontier Province. was part of the Punjab-than there jis now, 
and. we hope the Hon'ble Mr. 8. Sinha will ask for thia information at. the wioten session 
pf the Council, In the statement before us it is noteworthy. that before 1906-07 no . person 
kidnapped was. held to, ransom. ae 


I1].—Native States. 


11. The Zamindar (i atore) of hae 27th | n saemgrgd 1912, has an article 

) yeaded ‘“ Hell in Heaven”, in which it quotes 
ck oe. extracts from a memorial recently submitted to the 
Maharaja of Kashmir against the begar system by the Dogra Sadar Committee, 
Jammu. The lines on which the State is now administered are, says the writer, 
such that Muhammadans, who form 95 per cent. of the Maharaja’s subjects, are 
treated as a negligible quantity. Their desires and troubles are of.no account to 
the State officials, and they have been most hard hit by the begar system. It is, 
therefore, to be, hoped that His Highness will pay special consideration to the 
above representation ; the continuance of begar in Kashmir in the present 
enlightened age is much to be deprecated. 


Cie 3 19, The following is from the Odserver 
eae oe Cont Tanguage in the (Lahore), of the 28th September 1912.:— 


“A ‘Boon’ INDEED. 


“ At a darbar held at Bikaner in celebration of the 25 years’*rule of the - present 


Maharaja, several ‘boons’ were announced. Some of these, for instance large remissions 
of taxation and arrears of land revenue, the development of primary and higher education, 
additional: hospital and domiciliary rights to foreigners,-are-valuable indeed. But-lovers 
of the Léagua Franea of Endia will: be exceedingly sorry to learn that these: announcements 
synchronice ; with, a; substitution of Hindi for Urdu - as. the. court language of the-State, 
This is all the more:regrettable since the dethronement.of Urdn from its position of . pre- 
eminence. has heen -represented as a ‘boon.’ It is hardly so ag far as His Highness’s 


Musalman subjects ate concerned, and if the Maharaja had decided to deal a death-blow 
to Urdu in his State, he had better postponed the announcement to-some less auspicious 


occasion. -The best boon for.the people of Bikaner would have been the initiation of some 
effective steps ‘for remedying'the chronic poverty of the masses, who are driven by drought 
every ‘yearor two to flock to the Punjab and elsewhere asd whose hard lot is not td be 
envied’. by: ‘the . subjects of any..other-:State: in: India.:; But the construction of irrigation 


works. coats money, while avy blow aimed at Urdu brings: its reward:.in the -hurrabs of 
some pepple.gratis, free and. for nothing.” Pais ; ibe ona te Me 


a 1Y.—Kisg-KILiine. | 


13, Writing under the heading“ Mother Cow,” ‘the Badar (Qadian), 


3 EA of the 26th September 1912, says that ‘Hakim 
Mubemmalane and cow-killing. ___Allahyar Khan, Editor of the .Gau Mata {Lahore}, 
contends that reliablé,Muhammadan bopks forbic the use of beef. He does not, 

oWever, specify any, ,partieular passages. 1118 YOuje 
madana q rea ‘Killing pape - but, since Islam~is: the enemy of avery tees of 


polytheism: and. superstition and since “ the ancient Egyptians and, Magi, as 
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also their pupils the Indians (? Hindus), regard the cow as‘God,” it 1s necess 
that the falaity of their belief should be proved to them by: killing ‘that’sulinal 
Hakim Allshyar Khan is also utterly wrong in saying ‘that-holy men have 
forbidden the use of beef. ‘The Editor has heard some Sufis say that its consump- 
tion rather renders the mind pure and clears mental vision. — 5) ; 
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V.—Native Societtes.anp Rexicious Matrsrs. 


-. 14, - The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 1st October 1912, publishes a letter 
a headed “ Muhammadans, beware !’’, in which the 
i ee Missionaries and Mu- writer--Muhammad Hussain, L.M.S., an Ahmadi 
| hay of Lahore—says that all the worshippers of the 
false. in the world have been simultaneously attacking Islam; Christian 
Missionaries, for instance, have been making use of various devices—gold and 
beautifal women—to decoy Muhammadans into the Christian fold; Aryas, 
atheists and materialists have been exerting themselves against the Prophet’s 
faith ; and now, recently, the enemies of Islam have made a most clever move 
to convert Musalmans into polytheists. They are gradually bringing them to 
“Uislike the name of Allah and to believe in a God who is not endowed with the 
attributes of the Muslim deity. Believers in such a God are undoubtedly polytheists, 
and the same is the case with Christians, who believe in a God who has a Son and 
is hence a weak being. This God is generally spoken of as “ Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and consequently those trying to bring the word “ Lord” into general use are 
desirous of banishing the sacred name of Allah from the world. Such worship- 
‘pers of the false have recently hit upon an unholy plan to bring about that 
result and to make polytheists of Muhammadans by habituating them to the use 
of “ Lord.” They have been sending letters or (post) cards to their acquaint- 
ances containing the following prayer and note :— 


“‘Q Lord, I implore Thee to bless all mankind and keep us from evil 
and bring us to dwell with Thee.* : 


‘This prayer is to go all over the world. It was said in merry old days 
that those who wrote it were ‘delivered from some great calamity and those 
who took no notice would meet with some great misfortune. Those who write 
it within two days and send it to nine friends will on the fourth day receive 
some good news. Do not write your name. Write the date you received 
it and the date you despatched it. Please do not break the chain of the 
message,” . | , , 


| The foregoing prayer is the one generally offered by Christians, and 
the word “Lord” in it means’ God with a Son, or God Jesus Christ. The 
object of the secret society of Christian Missionaries, which has inaugurated 
the movement, is that Muhammadans may abjure the word Allah-and take 
to the .use of that of Lord, imbibing polytheistic ideas in this way. In con- 
clusion, the writer remarks that he has written this letter in order to warn 
his co-religionists, | 


: Commenting on the above the paper says that Dr. Muhammad Husain 
(the writer) has seen through this very clever move, which certain Christians 
have recently been making to undermine the religious beliefs of Muhammadans. 
His letter should show that Christian Missionaries have made up their minds 
to throw dust in the eyes of Muhammadans in broad daylight and to impress 
on the latter that, as Muslim prayers have lost their efficacy, they should, there- 
fore, take to the use of Christian prayers. It is, however, to be hoped that 
Muhammadans will lose no time in protecting themselves against this new 
piece of mischief, — eres | 


1s, The Zamindar (Lahoré), of the 22nd September 1912, publishes o 
ec eee: communication, headed “The Jumma Mosque, 
amen Da *%* %=™ Delhi sind the boots of Englishmen.” Referring to 

| the’ Zdmtadar’s previous remarks on‘ the spbject 


(vide paragraphs 18 and 18 ofSelections’ Nos, $6‘ and. 87. respectively), the 


833 


writer—Bashir-ud-Din, Hasan, Muanicipel Commissioner, Delhi—exonerates*the 
Delhi (Muslim) publie and the Imam of the ‘mosque from all blame for the 
existing state of things. .When Government restored the agree, to Muham- 
madans in 1862, it was:laid down that Europeans would, as before, continue 
to walk in the mosque with their boots on. In 1902 the strenuous efforts of. 
the Managing Committee led to a substantial improvement on the old practice, 
Later on, visitors, following the example of Lord Curzon, began to put on coverings 
over their boots when entering the roofed portion’ of the mosque. The Imam 
is not entirely responsible for the management of the mosque, which is entrusted 
to a committee, the Imam being a member, ~*~ | oe 


Commenting on the communication, the. Editor says that it must be 
admitted that the Managing Committee of the’-mosque brought the matter to the 
notice of the authorities, but that there can, ifthe same time, be no denying 
the fact that the committee’s efforts might and should havé been‘ greater. -They 
ought to have hee the matter publicity inthe press and, if necessary, even’ in 
Parliament, Muhammadans seem to have lost all sense of shame, otherwise 
their sacred places could not be treated in this barbarous manner by a:Govern- 
ment which oa justice and advocates freedom and equality. They ought not 
to have stopped till they had made the authorities accede to their wishes: and, 
in the event of failure, should have givén’ up the mosque, telling the 
Deputy Commissioner to use it in any way he liked, even as a boot factory. 
As to the Imam, says the Editor, he has been granted his titles simply on account 
of his connection with the mosque and, if he could not save it from 
being thus defiled, he ought to have relinquished the Imamate and flung away 
the titles. In conclusion, he asks Sayad Ali Imam to represent: the matter to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and thereby earn the gratitude of 8 crores of Musal- 
mans. 


16. The following is from the Observer 


— (Lahore), of the 28th September 1912 :— 

“ Carlyle tells us that silence is golden. The Government of India, however, seem 
to hold a different view. In reply to a question asked at the last meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council by the Hon’ble Mr. Ghaznavi about the troubles and annoyances -to 
which Indian pilgrims are being subjected in view of the Italian blockade of the Red Sea, 
it was stated that practically no complaints had been made to the Government. That 
the Hajis are meeting with trouble, of this no one who has any dealings with them and 
reads letters received from them in India can be ignorant. But when the grievance is not 
brought to the notice of the authorities it is futile to expect redress. Most pilgrims, how- 
ever, make it a point to make light of their troubles and regard them as part of the Haj. 
Therefore, unless and until the attitude undergoes a decisive change, little hope can be 
entertained of an amelioration of the present state of affairs. The reply given to another 
question of Mr, Ghaznavi, however, deserves more attention. It shows that there is 
no Government order permitting Musalman employdés in Government service to say their 
prayers during office hours. It depends on the will and pleasure of any officer to grant 

eave for such pu , and Government are not prepared to issue an order for the grant 
of leave for even Friday pra unless the Muslim demand for the same is widespread 
and persistent. The oar obvious and should induce the Musalman to apprise the 
Government of their wishes in a constitutional but effective manner.” | : 


17. The following is from the Arya Patrika 


Christendom of the present day. (Lahore), of the 28th September 1912 :— | 


’ 


_“ Haman society has gone literally heels over head. Its head is where its legs should 


have been and its legs are where its head should have been, Christendom or Hindudom, _ 
Muslindom or Baddhadom, they are all synonyms for one word — Topsyturvydom. 


Perhaps it is topheaviness caused by accidental accretions of centuries, Or perhaps it is 
‘@ stage in the evolution of human society — # necessary condition in the revolving cycle, 
‘8 prelude to the reverse process, Whatever, it is, it is a phenomenon worthy of the 
Serious attention of ineakiod.. ceo si 


*Téke Obristendom first, for it has fought its: way ovet more than: half ‘the ‘globe 
‘and deserves the place of honour in the comity of nations that stand gs down.” ‘If any 
‘man have not the spirit of Christ’ says the Bible, ‘he is none of his,” It may be the height 
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of ‘exaggeration to say that. the spirit of Christ.is working with:remarkable lie e88 
in aa, Christendom, A. follower . of. Christ 8 je oined . to NOB NS if 
slapped on the left. Just slap your Burra Sahib on the cheek:and.sea what follows |. Christ 
wotild have his followers ‘ walk honestly, as.in the day; not .in rioting .and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying.’ All these forbidden Vittues 
have’ undergone commendable development in modern Christendom. -'* Put ye ‘on’ the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” says the Bible,‘ and make not -pfovision for the ‘flesh, ‘to"fulfil the 
lusts thereof.’ And. modern Christendom has made practically nothing . but . provision ‘for 
the flesh, and it has brought in its trail! trouble..and. distraction, greed .and ;conquest, 
battles and bloodshed and last, not the least, the a. and the Pern .atrocities, ‘The 
Kingdom of God,’ says Christ, ‘is not meat and drink.’ e wonder if modern Christendom 
can unblushingly admit this fact. ‘If there be any other commandment,’ we read in the 
Bible, ‘it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as: thyself.’ How dearly France loves her neighbour Germany, and Germany’ her neighbour 
Russia, and Austria her neighbour Italy, and!:how keenly conscious Christian England is 
of the. affection of her Christian neighbours-in her ‘splendid isolation!’ Says Jesus 
Christ :—‘Let us follow after the things .that:make for peace. . The : things ; that 
make for peace in modern Christendom are guns. The balance of peace is 
kept by an increasing number of Dreadnoughts, It is Topsyturvydom with a vengeance. 
The‘ greedy, ambitious, jealous, noisy, sordid, vulgar, busy, practical, restless, Sggressive, 
mundane Western ’—as the Right Hon'ble Lord Killanin describes him in the Neneteenth 
Gentury—is exactly the reverse of what the teachings of Christ should have made him. 
Matters, indeed, have come to this pass that if:-Christ were to: come’ back and visit South 
Africa, he would be put to prison by his followers there for being:an Asiatic and-made: to do 
scavenging work in the streeta of Volksraat ! | 


“The Muslims have gone to the opposite direction from the téachings of Muhammad. 
So have the modern Buddhists from the teachings of Buddha. The Hindas are by no 
means an exception to the rule. Says the Bhagvad Gita :—‘ Who sitteth, controlling the 
organs of action, but dwelliag in his mind on the,objects of the senses, that bewildered 
man is called a hypocrite. But who, controlling the senses by the mind, O Arjuna, with 
the organs of action without attachment, performeth yoga by action, he is worthy. And 
modern Hindudom has been a mass of Inaction.” 


& ry ow 


V1II.—GreneraL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


Pee ee .18. .The following is, from, the Panjgabee 
~ "Wanted Supreme Court at Delhi. (Lahore), of the 28th September 1912 :— 


“ A retired Indian offieer writing to: the Psoneer suggeste the establishment of s 
Supreme Court of Appeal at Delhi. Apparently the object is to minimise ‘the cost and 
trouble in going ‘to the Privy Council for appeals against the Indian High’ Court decision. 
Within India a Supreme Court of Appeal would nodoubt facilitate such appeals. ‘ But 
there are many other.matters to be considered in this: connection: and: several important 
principles have to be settled. If. India: is to: be self-contained and: detached from Great 
Britain as far as possible, the sal. would find some support. « There are: difficulties 
each way: and we doubt: if Fy mat authorities have:decided-on what lines India should 
advance. - They have decided that India cannot preceed on Colonial: lines, because* lidian 
‘problems'are not like ‘British problems. To’ begin’ with the e are blaek—a serious 
handicap'to:-progress. India must solve: her: problems’ by. herself. ‘Then- the’ idea of. the 
‘Supreme Court at Delhi gains strength.‘ In‘ that case India will have justice suited to 
her colour. But should the Privy: Council im ‘England. lose: India frem its jurisdiction’? 
The ideal of unity of the Empire becomes weak in that case, but unity in the case of India 
cannot be maintained, ds India by reasen of colour cannot unite with the Empire as regards 
privileges. When Lord Haldane says that the Privy Council is the one: unique: cementing 
ood unifying force in the British Empire, can it be that he means Empire with India 

out?” ; | 


me Rs 9 Phe following-ie from the’ Arya Patrika 
“Gant, Bn Vile Criminal - (Eahoreyof'the 26th September 1912 :— 


“Cautious parents do not readily trust their childrea with even toy-guns, - 
of the Punjab ‘Village Criminal Cous ; Bilt smcake of some teh pi 4 ages of ruder 

on the part of the affectionate guardians of the people concerned, . propo illage 
Benches were to try only petty cases of above 
‘‘wenty : rupees... Further reflection; hag apparently: led, the: authorities’ to.iravise their 
estimate of the capacity of, the Punjab, wilags folks to make, proper yee. even 00 little 
“eruminal power, aud the paternal Sirkar bas exercised. ite. discretionary, authority: im; reapest 
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of s'‘toy-gan within thé reach of the bearded’ children of the Punjab villages. _ Ao impressiow’ 
prevails that the Goveriittent prefers to sce the working of the O.vil’ Panchayat Act before 
passing’ the’ Criminal Ovtirts Bill.’ The caution may be all right so far as it concerns the — 
authorities, but fromthe popular ‘point of view people who can be trusted with Civil 
Pancliayats ‘could bé trusted also with ‘pétty cases of hurt and insult,’ in-view, at any 
rate; of their educative'value.” ee legs Ee ME hae Ls a 


(b)— Police. 


20. ‘The following is fromthe Panjabee’ 


-“ His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab thimks that there has been too’ 
niuch of abuse of the police dnd it might ‘interfere with their usefulness. Just the contrary | 
I'think, abuse is the salt of official life in the lower grade. ‘The more they get, the, better’ 
it is for them. For if*the abuse is unjust, it serves’ to. amusé as it hurts the deliverer 
himself, ‘If the abuse is* jast, then it serves to étimutate correction. The police exercisé” 
very great powers to restrain other people's rights: As compared with their education’ and’ 
fitness, their chance of doing right is lrmited and they’ do‘a great deal of wrong: It is” 
better that every Government official before entering: upon his duties which involve inter+ © 
ference ‘with other people, anticipates abuse and avoids ‘blunders which are the cause of 
abuse. The more powers he exercises, the more is thé abuse. Even Jesus was abused, 
Cesar’ wis abused. But these abuses came‘ back and setVed to disgrace those who delivered 
them. But'the abuse of the police which was begun seven years ago continues astonishingly. 
and His Honour himself has not spared theni this year:” | 


ee i _ 21 The following is from the: Zribune 
7 ee ee (Lahore), of the 28th September 1912 :— 
plbirck acelin ° ° oe + . 


“The Deputy. Commissioner and the Superintendent of Police, Lahore, point out 
that service in the police at the head-quarters of thé district is very unpopular aod that 
great difficulty is experienced 10 keeping the force up to thé sanctioned strength: Both these 
officers recommended a special allowance for Lahore. But the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Central Range, makes a suggestion of general application. He is in favour of 
a separate and special recruitment for service'in large towns, and says ‘the town policeman 
needs a special training in regulating traffic, controlling street crowds, in dealing with 
offences under municipal and other local laws and regulations, in cases of cruelty to animals, 
aad such like. His duties are more arduous and expenses greater and he needs to be a 
man of some education and greater intelligence than the district policeman. We can get 
all this by ying for it but not otherwise. I feel convinced until we speeialise in our town 
police we shall never acquire police efficieney- in our big towns.’ For: largé towns the — 
recruitment should be quite separate and: on specially iniproved terms. Of course this 
would mean addition to the'expenditure on the police, but we donot see how it can be’ 
helped. The-additional expenditure is absolutely necessary, and must be incurred.” ; 


92. The following‘is from the Arya *Patriha: 


peanler ‘of Constable Roti Lal (TL ahore),’ of the 28th September 1912 :— 


“An unfortunate incident ‘of the week is the mutder at Dacca of head constable” 
Roti Lal Roy who was on special duty in connection with the Dacca conspiracy case. 
* *& © © The'tragic incident was quite unexpected and has shocked the whole country. 
We fervently hope-that ia this dastardly outrage we havé'seen the last of these ‘miauiacs.” 


(d)—Education, - 


—————— 93. The following is froni the Arya Patrika’ 
ini the Punjab ae ( Exhore), of the 3lst August 1912 (received on’ the 
- -_ ——e. 

pong ee er ep PE *. . 

Possibly what is sauce for'the goose is not sauce for the gandét. In England or 
America it ‘will not do‘ to ‘have ‘ failure ’ predominate ; the¥e: ‘pass’ mtst be the rule add 
failure* ah ‘exception. ‘Possibly this condition is ‘not“‘applicable to India. Sinée it is tte 
ruling race ‘who have introduced the system we have before “as the most difficult’ task of | 
divining their inner thoughts.: It is possible ‘that they” may‘ be looking at the question 
fromthe point of view: of nationalism : -a ‘nationalistic consideration involves a policy, 7.¢ ‘ 
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a.certain inarticulate or unexpressed end ; it may bea matter of policy for aught’ we. know: 
let us consider the standpoint from which the European official mind may, possibly be 
jooking at the question: The larger the number of graduates in the country the wider 
the discontent and dissatisfaction with the existing states of affairs. At this point the 
onee purely educational problem assumes a political aspect : Ane rather we should 
say probably, the European .mind in India approaches this problem from @ political point 


of view: once the problem assumes a political aspect peraonal feelings and humanitarian 


considerations cannot be allowed to intervene. 


- “Jt would be worth while to go into the question—which gives rise to greater 
discontent and dissatisfaction, increase in the number of graduates and under-graduates, 
or stiff rules and an unnatural system of examination which causes ‘fuilure’. to dominate 
over University affairs? It is our conviction, that whatever the amount of discontent or dis- 
satisfaction inseperable from enlightenment and education, the discontent and dissatisfaction 
produced by failures dominating over education are far more acute and widespread : if there 
be risks and dangers in allowing a large number of young men from the Punjab to become 
graduates, there is much greater risk and a real political danger in allowing the impression 
to prevail inthe minds of the educated classes that for some considerations, political. or 
otherwise, the natural course of things has been reversed, and that an University is worked 
for a negative end, the positive end being to pass and the negative to fail. The problem 
we think requires much more critical examination and we mean to proceed with it. But 
there is another hypothesis, vsz., that the young Indian mind js so feeble or radically weak 
as to be incapable of wholly or sufficiently absorbing Western learning, scientifie or literary, 
aod thus invelving heavy failures; in other words, the natural incapacity of young Indians 
will not snffer them to become graduates beyond one out of every three. Cramming and 
all that sort of bend of mind will come under this head.” 


24. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 1st October 1912, publishes a letter 
from Saadat Ali Shah, B.A., LL.B., a pleader of 
Garhshankar (Hoshiarpur district), who forwards 
to tle paper a copy of a notice served by him on the Hon’ble Raja Muhammad 
Ali Khan, President of the Muslim University Foundation Committee, on behalf 
of Chandhris Niaz Ali Khan, Ghulam Ahmad Khan and Abdul Rahman Khan 
of Garhshankar, who gave Rs. 100, Rs. 100 and Rs. 25, respectively, for the 
University proposed to be established at Aligarh. The notice tells the Raju 
that, in the event of the University not being established on the lines originally 
laid down, the contributions from the Chaudhris should be refunded to them, 
failing which a regular suit will be instituted for the recovery of the same. 


The proposed Aligarh University. 


Commenting on the above the Editor says that the contents of the notice 
show that the Muslim public is not prepared to accept the kind of Uniyersity 
with which Muhammadans are threatened by Government. He is, nevertheless, 
of opinion that Sayad Saadat Ali Shah has been rather hasty in serving his 
notice on the Raja of Mahmudabad, Besides, even if Muhammadans do not get 
the University they desire still no one should demand back the money once given 
by him. The amount collected should be allowed to remain intact, to be spent 
according to the wishes of the community. | 


(f) Railways and Communications. 


25. The following is from the Panjabee 


The Railway conference. : 
re TOT HRP (Lahore), of the 28th September 1912 :— 

“ This year the Conference opened its session at Simla on Monday, the 23rd instant. 
Mr. E. A Neville, Agent of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, presided and delivered 
his inaugural address of great length but of little interest to the general public. Judging 
from the proceedings of the last two years, it almost looks that the annual Conference of the 
association of railway magnates has--degenerated into a defence association of capitalists. 
Presumably this was not the object with which the Association and the Conference were 
brought into existence. The Railways have certainly their interests to safeguard, but it 
is well to remember that they are the property of the State. This being so, it stands to 


_ Teason that the development of transport facilities and removal of hindrances and obstruc- 


tions for traffic should engage the attention of the Conference much more than questions 
which haye for their object an improvement of the dividend and are for their employers at the 
expense of the general revenues, Mr. Neville’s address deals with the details of Railway 
administration in which the outside public are not interested. Except for a few references 
to the tariff simplification muddle, the postal and telegraph controversy and the owner's risk 
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and railway risk rates, it is wholly a departmental disquisition. Never before was the 
president s address so devoid of general interest and value as on the present occasion, * Even 
on matters of technical interest the president has little or nothing of value to say. He 


ntents himself with cursory remarks of a kind which may be expected from a modiocrit 
whose chief boast is length of service,” y P y 


a * * * e « 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


26. Writing under the heading “ Dearth of ght and milk’’ the Shanti 


; ws. toa, (Rawalpindi), of the 21st (received on the 30th) 
Deart milk . . 
—E September 1912, suggests the establishment, by 


Government and municipalities, of dairy farms in all large cities, in order to 


remedy the evil. it makes the further suggestion that the Local Government 
also should, in imitation of the United Provinces Government, pass a law 
penalising the adulteration of milk, ghi and other edibles. As to the municipal 


committees in the Punjab, they should appoint Inspectors of food, vegetables 
and fruit. | 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
The 5th Oetr. 1912. Criminal Investiaation Department, Punjab. 


P, G, Bp Prose, Simla—10-10+12—No, $5—165—H, L 8. 
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(a) Judicial~ 
Nil. 
(b) Pelico— 
19. Increase of dacoities in the Punjab (Shang 8ial) ... 


20. The Policé force (Army News and Tribune) on 
21. The Delhi Police forces (Paisa Akhbar) eee 


(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
“< Nil. 
(d) Education— 
22. The proposed racial Universities (Patsa Akhbar, 


Vakil and Zamindar) eve eee eee 

33. The Khalsa College (Loyal Gazette) eee ees 
24, ulsion of a Muslim student from the Medica 
ool, Agra (Observer) ‘ie eee 

(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— == 

26. High prices (Panjabee) ove se9 eee 

(f) Railways and Communications 
Nil. 


(9) Postal matiers— 
Nil. 
(h) Miscellaneous— 


26. Security from the Sat Dharam Parcharak Press 


( Hindustan) i 


27. Security from the Muin of Amritsar (Zaminder) 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 12ra OCTOBER 1912. 
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ENGLISH. 


DAILY. 
} Tribune 


TRI<WRBEKLY. s 


Panjabee — 
Br-WEBKELY. 
Observer 


Punjab Times and Frontier 


News. 
WReExLY. 


Arya Patrika 
Herbinger 
Khalea Advocate 


_ FOR?NYGuTLy. 


| Jijnasa 


MONTHLY. 


.| D.A.V. CoHege Magazine ... 
Forman Christian College 


Notes.® 
Practical Medicine. 


Punjab Educational Journal 
Punjab Mission News. 


Ravi 
Review of Beligions. 


Teacher 
URDU. 
Dak. 
Akhbhar-i-?Am 
Pajisa Akhbar. 
| Waten. 
Zamindar 
| BI-WBEELY. 
| Vakil 
| Werk y. 
Afghan 
t | Abj-i-Hadis 
| Ahluwalia Gazette 7 
Al.Muin 
, Army News, 
| Arjan 
Arorbans Gasette. 
Arya. Gazette 
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| Kadian (Gardaspur) 
Science Grounded Religion... 
Ding (Gujrat) 


+ ~~ Name of Publisher, © 


| Bihari Lat 


. | Mul Chand 


| Nisam-ud-din 
J. R. Thapar 
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. | Salig Ram 
. | Darga Parshad 
.-| Khalea Advocate 


mittee. . 


. | Ishar Das 


. | Saraswati Nath 


.. | Dr. Ram {Narain 
. | BR. B. Mohan Lat 


Revd, Wigram 
Mr. B. M. Jones 


.| Maulvi Muhammad Ali 
.| Dev Rattan 
. | Kalyan Singh. 
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-- | Govind Sahai: 
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.| Mahammad Insha Alla. ... 
.| Baja Ghulam. Qadir Khan | 


a Abdal Asis. eee 

. | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulle| 
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Badar 

Bharat 

Chandhwin Sadi® 

Civil and Military News 
Carzon Gazette 
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0088, 
14,484 copies, 
881 copies 
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Indar 


Tslam® 
Thang Sial 
Kaporthala Akhbar 


Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gasette 
Milap® 

Millat 

Munir 
Musalman 

Nor 

Nor Afshan 

Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 

Punjab Advocate® 
Punjab Samachar 
mg 
Rajput Gazette 
Municipal Gasette 
Sadiq-ul-Akbber 
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Ganatan Dharm Pracharak ... 
Shanti | nS 
| Siatkot Paper : 
Siraj-uly Akhbar 
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Victoria Paper 
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Amar Singh 
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Muhammad Yusaf 
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Nizam Din 

Radha Krishan 

Karm Chand, Bah! 
Hira Lal 

Mirsa Abdalla Beg 
Thakur Sokhram Das. 
Din Muhammad 
Bahawalpur State 
Sayed Maqbul 
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Kishan Chand Mohan 
Todar Mal 

‘Maulvi Fakir Mohammad 
Sayed Mumtas Ali mn 
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URDU—cCONCLUDED. 


WEREKLY—concluded. 

Waat® 

Watan 

Zamindar 
FORTNIGHTLY. 

Biwah Samachar*® 

Kam Dhena 

Mister Gazette 

Mohyal Gazette 

PERSIAN, 

FoRTNIGHTLY, 

Siraj-ul-Akhbar 


MONTHLY, 


. 


Arorbans Parkash® 

Arya Musafir 

Jauhar 

| Kakezai Social Reformer 
Makhzan 

Rafiq* 

Sadhu 

Martand | 

Raghbir Patrika 
Zaban* 


GURMUEHI. 


WerexLy, 
Khalsa Sewak* 
Punjab Reporter® 
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Punjabi Surma* 
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Lahore 


. | Kabul 
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| Ladbiana 


Kala, Jhelam District 
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Ali Husain ose 
Muhammad Insha Ullah ... 
Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 

Ram Chand iia 
Bawa Bhagwan Das ove 
Ali Bakhsh ssi 
Mehta Sham Das vn 
Abdul Khalik ‘oe 
Salig Ram el 
L. Amar Nath ie 


Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 
Faz] Din 


M. Faz] Ilahj ove 
Charinji Lal } eee 
L. Gauri Shankar Lal... 
Kanbya Lal one 
| Prab Dial eee 
Dr, B, B, Mitra wn 


Jiwan Singh 


Dharm Dev 


Ganda Singh ae 
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1,000 copies, 
400» 
1,000 copies, 
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843; 
— ‘L—Ponrrics.  ” 
(a) —Foreign, . 


1, The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 8th October sag? Oger yea letter 
, under the heading “Genuine draft of the peace 
een ateapeorapeengs treaty between Turkey and Italy.” The writer— 
Hakim Amin-ud-din, Barrister-at-Law, Lyallpir—has ‘himself drawn up the 
draft, according to which Turkey cedes Urete to Italy, but half the revenues of 
the island are to be paid to the Porte, which is also to be paid an indemnity of 
£2,000,000 by the Italian Government. By way of comment the writer asserts: 
that the cessation of hostilities on the above terms would prove most advantageous : 
for the Turks. European statesmen cannot hit on any plan to end the. war, 
because each of the great powers wishes to benefit by the collision between ' 
Italy and Turkey. The Tripolitan question was settled by the Foreign offices 
_ of these powers before war ever broke out. Indeed, Italy would not, otherwise, 
have dared to invade Tripoli in defiance of all moral and international : laws. 
It would be intolerable for Europeans to see Italy return empty-handed from. 
Tripoli and have to pay an indemnity to the Turks into the bargain. They,. 
on the contrary, have ideas of partitioning Turkey and handing over a large: 
portion to Italy. Under the circumstances, the Turks had better conclude 
peace by ceding to Italy the Island of Crete, which is of no use to them and 
over which they frequently come into collision with the Greeks. It may confi- 
dently be said that, if they retain Tripoli and continue to treat the Arabs (there) 
in their present considerate and loving manner, they will make themselves masters 
ef Tunis, Algiers and Morocco within ten years. If they set up factories © 
for the manufacture of arms and ammunition in Africa the larger part of the 


Dark continent will become theirs, and many new Muslim kingdoms will appear 
there. | a ns 


In the same issue the paper publishes an article headed “The first 
anniversary of the death of the martyrs of Tripoli,” in the course of which 
the Italian invasion and the conduct of the European powers “in patting Italy. 
on the back” comes in for strong condemnation. The Turks are praised» 

= for the good account they have given of themselves and the Editor further says 
that the Tripolitan war has proved a blessing in disguise. It has awakened 
theie (Muhammadan) sleeping nationality and provided means for them to 
regain their lost greatness ; it has united and bound together the Muhammadans 
scattered over the world. | i. ; 


The Rafég (Delhi), of the 7th October 1912, says that the day on which 
Turkey buys peace in return for even the least part of Tripoli: will be the 
blackest one for her and the whole oi the Islamic world. Pe: 


The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 9th October 
1912 :— | 


“As we go to press, the suspense about the result of the peace negotiations between 
Turkish and [talian representatives is not ended. Earlier telegrams are full of sinister 
ramours to the effect that the Ottoman Government will cede practically the whole of 
Tripoli to Italy and leave the gallant Arabs and Turks, who are fighting heroically for their’ 
home land and Islam, to the tender mercies of the Italians. We hope the reports will prove: 
unfounded and that the Mukhtar Cabinet will not prove false to the Fatherland by concluding ° 
a disgraceful peace. A peace at such a price will inflict a deadly blow at the prestige ‘-of ’ 
Turkey. It will degrade it in the eyes of the whole Muslim world’and so far from warding 
eff the Balkan crisis will hasten the downfall of the Ortoman Empire. The Turco-Italian : 
War is not-costing much to Turkey. The expenses incurred by the Porte are a mere 
bagatelle as compared with the heavy military expenditure in which Italy is involved. The ‘ 
brave Arabs and their heroic Turkish leaders do not want much from: the Caliphate except : 
- moral support. If moral countenance is withdrawn as the result of a cowardly peace, the 
néw Cabinet will not only cover itself with undying infamy but with its own disgrace drag — 
down the name of Islam. Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha should not bring discredit on his name. 
The'Sultan is a mere figure-head. Most of the members of the Cabinet are hardly trust : 
worthy. But will the hero of the Russo-Turkish war conclude peace on terms derogatory - 
to Turkey, derogatory to the Khilafat and derogatory to Islam? If ‘Italy  thieatens: an- 
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invasion of European Turkey, let her do herworst, Are the sons of Osman, tlie: wrested | 
[oe carried their conquests to the walls of Vienna, whose breth- 


war on: the part of Italy and the Balkan States‘combined ? If they are to be turned 
out from Europe, let them be turned out honogrably. It is better to die as heroes than. 
toaccept)'a: degrading pease. The eyes of'ttie Muslim‘ world’ are’ turaed! towards thom. 
Will: they:justify the hopes entertained: by:their-co-religionists?” begets 


2. The: Zamindar (Lahore); of. the 8th: October 1912, - publishes. a 

‘Sonn a3 | communicatiom headed:* The blood-atained:Sennausi: ¢; 
Le acco the sword: is: in the handsiof:the frenzied.” The; 
writer— Khwaja Ifasan: Nizami, of Delhii—says.that.some: yerra. back he: was, of 
opinion: that dervishes: ought to esehew politics andi bloodshed, and:.se far. as; 
India is coneerned:he still holds the:same view; but: in other Muslim; conntries, 
where Islam is: being attacked by heathenism;: it. is different:;: thene-itis the: 
i of eveny’ Muhammadan: to fight. He then: quotes an extract from) a 
baek: called the Poaigon.é.Sennoust which. he is on: the point: of publishing in: 
praise of. Syed Ahmed. Sharif; Sennoysi,. for the great help) tlist. individnal. has: 
rendered: the Turks in Tripoli. vem their enemies now admit: that the 
Senuausis liave:e splendid:future before them and will. surely: some day, hold’ 


- worldwide power., Europe: knows that: these frenzied. Africans are about: to 


unsheathe their swords, and thie i: why it has united:and come to an under« _ 
standing to end the days. of Turkey. Zul Haj. is: only: one: ‘month: off, bus, 
it: ia difficult to say what changes will. be witnessed during:the interval,. There 
exists: a) prophecy about the appearance:of [mam Mehdi. in this: month in. the 
present. year 1330: of the: Hijra era, The event is: also: predicted to take: place: 
ia) 1335: or. 1340, hut the signs heralding Mehdi’s advent must appear by Zul: 
Hay next. The part recently played-by dervishes and sufis in. Movoeco: and? 
Fripoli: consitates: strong proof of:'s.complete and nniversal awakening in the 
Islamic world, The sale of the Muslim country of Morocco to France led: 
El Hibs, a recluse, to rise and cause confusion in the ranks of the French, 
Similarly, Syed: Ahmad Sharif, Sennousi; has: prevented: “Etaly and Company ” 
from advancing even one step beyond the sea coast in Tripoli. Europea 
atheists may: laugh, but the writer firmly believes that, in: addition to. the: 
ordir ‘weapons: of war, | Hiba and the Sennousit have: “secret arms” the like 
of which gre possessed: by: no other peopls. It has been mentioned in. some papers: 
that; the followers of these two leaders believe that they cannot be injured by: 
ballets. There:is:some truth in the statement ; the writer received fiom 4: 
Sennousi Shaikh at Tanta. (Egypt) 9 book: dealing with the Sennoust-sect. It: 
describes inter glia certain processes which ‘enable men. to understand “the 
Janguages of animals’ and to secure immunity from being injured with weapons. 
At: aary rate the belief is: calculated to: produce feelings of ‘fearfaganess jn the 
Sennousis. In conclysion, the writer says’ that the war in Tripoli has proved’ 
the means of manifesting the Sennousi power to. the world. ‘We dervishes: 
ehould, therefore, pray for success to the spms of our Sennoysi brothers.” 


‘ec 8. The following is from the Otserver 
i tebe (Lahore), dated Sth October 1912. ;— 


-. °' ® Phe war-doge are straining at the leagh. and, for. aught. ene knows; thay may: hare. 
exe. these words. reach. the reader, plunged’ the Middle Kast in. a eonfliot full. of fan-renehing 
possibilities. Serious as. the: trouble: in, the Balkans. has, been for. sometime past, is has 
during. the current week, assumed alasming, proportions, and, the situation: has. developed: 
with phenomenal rapidity, the telegramg.are full, of. ominous. significance, and ié, will he. 


one of the most dramatic surprises of the, day, if war ia now everted.atall, Far circum 
stances point to tha inevitable conclysian thet history: -is going: to. repeat; itself after the- 
lifatime of a.generation. In the seventies,» Burapean.conferpnce was.consenad. by Austria’ 
to‘help T effecting internal: reforms in her. administration, the conference bemg- 
receded 4 es explicit understanding among Balkan States. When: thie oonferenen: 
ailed, the Ru weatto war, with Tuskey,; and; though: worsted, in: the stragalo, wee 
found.s powerful champion in. Russia, whgpe intervention led:ta the -famona BassorTu i 
wat, in which Purkey came- cyt only second best. The prasent cnisia.is in mast respecte 
on. all:fours with the condlict of 1877-78. 4 i. the .abtendang preliminaries.. Grecce and tha: 
Tea> States, have. obviously: made & definite. efanaira alliance, to: mage: ver an Torker. 
The Anattian: Minister propaped.s Eyropenm, eonferqnce: to secure adminisheatiae peforme thi 


Turkey; andi all talk. of this, conference. has. ended, .ia,. a fiasco. Bulent’ Servig 
and’ Greece, are, beat on forcing Turkey to settle the igsves in: dispute by an appeal’ >” 
tothe god of war. And if they get defeated, as we hope ‘they will, it is a foregone 
éonchision: tHat tiie Great- Powers of! Enrope, of: at:least‘some of ‘them, will intervene te — 
save the States from the consequences of their own foolhardimess... © 0 ee i 


- > “WT is:difftoult, at-this eakly stage, indeed; impossible, to fodeeast the final issue of the | 
impending struggle with-any degree.af aecuraey. In: martial prowess and military goniys, 
the Turk yields to nomeof his enemies, andthe world has ere now: watched witht adiuiration, 
not uomixed. with wonder, the speetacie. af this brave rage of warriors holding its own against, 
treavy.odd’,.and performiag brilliant feats of heroism and leading the O:toman ffag, ta — 

etory. The Osmanlies lave not altogether lost the epirié of their forefathers, a spirit. 


wie onoé-raadé them the terror of all Kurope aad whick enabléd’them 80 easily ‘to ‘march 
in triumphant:progress:to the very gates: of’ the Austrian: capital’ The ‘Turk ix a born © 
aldier, and; when onee his inaate soldierly qualities have been roused ‘to: action; he may be — 
depended upon te give. a, splendid; account of himself... The: Tarkish. army is: an, elficieng — - 
machine for, purposes of offenee aud defonep; and its organisation and. morale. are. of, the 
Highest. Motwi hetanding all, this, it is. not wise to ignore the difficulties which, confront 
thie Putks everywhere. Hemmed'in on all sides by inveterate foes and checkmatet at every 
par toe Be monte omacy, the ‘Turk will find’ it a task ‘of fornridable difficulty to defeat 
a:combisation of all the Balkan States, backed up'by the cowntenance and*even the finans. — 
cis| resources-ef the reat.of Europe: The prospect is not a. very bright: one: and. he willbe. 
arash wan, whe will-ventupe to predict,tha-future. In.any.case,, thie: mach: at: leagtissindis, = - 
utable.that, if once, war, breaks out'in the Balkans, it will: mark. an, eppch in the history 
Western, Europe. The coming struggle will be a life and death struggle for Turkey, and, 
sothing less than the very existence of the Ottoman empire will*hinge on the result of the 
war Rither the Turks will be swept off from the map of Europe and forced bag and baggage _ 
back to Asia—once the eradle of their vanished glory—or the Sick Man of Europe will - 
rejevenate‘and reliabilitate himself in the eyes of the whvle world! Uaknown:and unfathom- = - 
able though the future be, there ean: be no questioning: the gravity of the situation; and the 
news from the. Balkang for the, next few. days will- be scagned by:eager Musalmans with grea 
anxiety. At.the aame.time, the prayers of the whole Islamic-world will ascend to the Throne. 
of the Almighty for the success of the arms of Turkey, which is the aggrieved party, and, for, 
the triamph of the cause of the Caliph of Islam, which is ‘also. the cause of justice and, 
tighteousness. — : | ee ee 


4. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the why ge at, pablishes. some; 
Sener mesy Jrdu verses entitled “A voice from heayen,” the . 
The Islamic world. | production of the Assistant Editor. The poet an 
on the Muslim to throw off his gleep.. “ Infidels have invaded thy house and 
are about to end thy days.” Muhammadans, he cries, must kill and be killed. - 
Recent events, iu the Balkans lead him on to deelare that this war between 
heatheniem and Islam will exterminate God's creatures. ® * © *Thisis not — 
the time for indifference, seeing that thou hast begun to. be oppressed, “* © “@ 


Thou art the representative of. those ancestors who used to rule’ the wotld, 


 @° *" Fear not the.gun qnd cannon (and) lay down, thy: life:fearlesaly.” 

5. Writing, upder the. heading “ Unfortunate. Persia,” the:. Mute . 
ates oli. (Amritsar), ofthe lst October 1912, says that the. - 
R on ahs. mae saered land is being trampled under the hoofs of 
devilish and inhuman: Russians, and it recounts and. condemns the alleged Musco- 
vite atrocities in Persia, speaking of Peter the Great as Satan’s grandfather and of 
"* the blood thirsty: Nicholas II” as “the worthy descendant of the devilish spirit 
(Veter)”. Even the:most bigoted enomy of Islam, it adds, cannot but admit’ .. 
thet Russia is determined to: end the independence, of Persia by annexstion. . 


Some mean-minded European diplomats have the shameleasness to, assert even, - 
now that it is owing to administrative incompetenge in her sons that, Persia hag: 


fallen on her present evil daye, After remarking that: thia: allegation has been 

contradicted. by Mr. ‘Shuster, the paper finds fault with the Persian Government 
for having strangled the . Nationalists, in accordance with Sir Edward Grey'y 
advioe to aceede to the Russian demands: .This advice has cost ‘the Government’: - 
its independence and led to. the occupation of Northern Persia by. Muscovite — 
forces after the shedding of: rivers of blood, - It is. algo about. te-end. the days 
of Persia; but Sir Edward Grey cares nothin? for his word, nor does he 
champion the cause of the oppressed and friendless, He ig equally indifferent ta 


rf 


of crores of admittedly. loyal and; dexoted Muslim, Britis. 
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‘subjects, and to the prestige and permanence of the British rule in Asia. He can 
only dance to the tune that Russia may choose to play, and now that he has had 
a conference with the Russian Foreign Minister it is difficult to say what fate is 


to befall unfortunate Persia. 


6. The Z:mindar (Lahore), of the 2nd October 1912, publishes a 
oe letter from a Cairo correspendent named Abu Said 
ar who says that drinking, gambling, shamelessness 
and pleasure accompanied Europeans (? English) to Egypt, and that “ these 
filthy things have fouled the pure and limpid springs of Arabia.” These 
people wish to bring Egypt, which is the key of both the east and west, 
“wholly near to them in one way or another.” They devise new means daily 
to bring about this consummation, European statesmen study treaties ‘even 
more than the Bible, so that they may gain this object by manipulating political 
treaties just as they did the Testaments. (Christian Missionaries too have been 
spending money like water in order.to make the Prophet's followers in Egypt 
believe in the Trinity. There is no dearth of the idle and unemployed in the Land 
of the Pharaohs, while there is a plethora of wealth and women in Christian 
compounds. The long beard of the Missionaries, the perfumed hair of 
(Christian) beauties and the golden bait have, however, failed to persuade Mu- 
hammadans to abjure their religion. European politicians, moreover, are engaged 
in killing indigenous industries, and any one opposing them has to suffer great 
troubles, — | 


7. The Tahkzib-ul-Niswan (Lahore), of the 5th October 1912, publishes 

aa _ a letter headed “ Boycott ’’ from the pen of one, Saiha 

sane nd tek ee Begum, daughter of Tahsildar Mir Sayad Husain. 

The writer urges Indian Muhammadans to boycott 

the manufactures of Italy, Russia, and France, in retaliation for the oppression 
practised by these countries in Tripoli, Persia, and Morocco respectively. 


Commenting on the above the manager. of the paper asks the Muslim 
traders in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Karachi to lead the movement and to 
publish a list of Italian, Russian, and French manufactures. 


(b)— Home. 


8. The’Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 3rd October 1912, has a para- 

| ee graph headed “Is this kindness from Sir John 

ren aimee Tevent article on Pan- Hewett ?’’, in which it remarks that, if Capital is 

: : right in saying that the recent article in the Times, 

on Pan-Islamism in India is from the pen of Sir John, then he has been 

guilty of a grossly mean attack on Muhammadans, whom he does not seem to 
have understood in spite of having spent a lifetime in this country. 


as 9, The following is from the Panjabee 
bas pe Se (Lahore), dated 5th October 1912 :— : 


“The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has sent a cablegram to the General Secretaries of 
the Indian National Congress informing them that it is impossible for him to’ presice - 
over the deliberations of the Congress this year. The cablegram was received on the 
29th ultimo and stated ‘Informed Sinha June my presiding impossible.’ In face of this 
the Reception Committee at Bankipore can no longer insist on refusing to have Mr. 

_ MudholKar. But it almost looks that it is nowthe tura of Mr. Mudholkar to declines 
possible offer ‘ with thanks.’ Behar can smooth matters. - It can withdraw its objections. 
If it dues not, history repeats itself. Bankipore may follow the example of Lahore if not of © 
Surat. Meanwhile the situation has become lively and interesting by the vote of censure - 


passed by Behar on the All-India Congress Committee.” | 
10. The following is from the Punjabee . 


. 


(Lahore), dated 5th October 1912 :— 


ue The chairman of the Benares Municipal Board is the District Collector in Benares. , 
It ishe who-refused to lend the ueé of the Town Hull ‘for a couple of lectures lately 


Lala Lajpat Rai at ‘Benares. 
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delivered by Lala-Lajpat Rai oa depressed. classes, .That functionary ig reported to have 
replied as follows to an application asking for the uge of Town Hal! :— ’ 


“Of ee Rai I know-nothing except that he was deported some a ago for making infla< | 
matory speeches. is is hardly a recommendation in one who wishes to give addresses in the Town Hall. | 
I‘should therefore be obli if you would give me further information as to who is organising these 

ublic meetings and what object isin view. I shall require a guarantee that no contentious subjects willbe 
fronght forward."” : . 


Where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise. If the Collector did not know who . 
Lala Lajpat Rai is and if he did not wish to lend the use of the Town Hall, he need 

not have insulted one of the greatest Indians of the day in the manner he has done.. The 

Collector’s letter carries with it its own condemnation and is a farther instance of the pre- . 
tensions of the average civilian to be regarded as the Subjantawala.” | as 
, — ey eee 11. The following is from the Panjabee . 
tesa ee (Lahore), of the 8th October 1912 :— 


“We are glad to be able to announce that opinion is unanimous in Upper India as 
regards the necessity for the All-India Hindu Association. The Hon'ble Pandit Madan. 
Mohan Malaviya jis very keen about it. He will attend the Punjab Hindu Conference 
at Delhi accompanied by the leading Hindus of Allahabad and Lucknow. The venerable ° 
patriot Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea is amongst the staunchest supporters of the move- 
ment. Owing to the Poguh. it may not be possible for many of the leaders from Bengal — 
to attend the Conference. But it is expected that they wilt’ manage to depute a. few te - 
represent them in the deliberations. It would be an excellent thing to offer the President-» 
ship of the All-India Association to Dr, Rash Behari Ghose and to select a recognised 
leader from each province as Vice-President. Of course there will be a General Secretary 
and one or two Assistant Secretaries who will all be honorary workers. But there should 
be a well paid, capable and energetic man: to carry on the work of the Association from - 
year gnd to year end under the instruction of the honorary workers who are all professional | 
men. Our friends in Delhi, who wish to have the ee in their midst, have great. 
responsibilities. We hope they will rise to the occasion and show that they are capable of . 
bearing them with credit to themselves and honour to the country.” | . 


12. The following is an extract from a letter contributed by S. Wazir 
Hasan, Secretary, All-India Muslim League, and’ 


Home Bule for India, published in the Observer (Lahore), of the 9th. 
October 1912 :— 
« ® ® ad ° ® . 


“The object of this letter, however, ig not to subject Lord Crewe’s views to any 
critical examination. There shall always be British politicians who will characterise 
the ideal of self-government in India as a ‘vision’ and an ‘impossibility. Bus 
the views of Lord Crewe and of others holding similar views are, I think, clearly 
shaped by the trend and the form which the question of self-government has so 
far’ been given in India. Our tormula is ‘self-government on Colonial lines.” What — 
&® mass of confusion of thoughts those few words evoke and how much _ haz 
and. bewildering the idea underlying them! Against this formula in its bald and naked 
form will always be directed criticism of the nature directed by Lord Crewe and, it must_ 
be admitted, with great plausibility. Does not our prayer as ‘framed necessarily imply ’ 
the entire ‘withdrawal of British troops and British: officials ? Does it not ignore to take 
into account ‘hundreds of millions of men’ of different races, creeds and traditions 
lnhabiting India? Is it then very wrong to say that such a demand is an ‘ impossibility’ 
to concede? Which of the different constituuions that are enjoyed by the several 
colonies we want? Is the constitution of Canada, of the Common wealth of Australia, 
of thé Colony of the Transvaal or of. the Crown Colonies, which of these various ’ 
systems of government is our ideal? Is party government by means of cabinet our goal ? | 
Is not home rule on the lines of the Bill tor Irelaud a.better substitute for a Colonial form * 
of government? Are we to introduce any one of these en blocin ourcountry? If not,’ 
how do we propose to adapt the borrowed constitution to the peculiar conditions of India 2 
The absence of such details, which ia etfect cunstitute the very essence of the question, has 
helped the forces of criticism, | | 
| “ Behind the differences in the several systems of government above adverted to, we 
have ‘the central -fact of government by the people and the common factor of the suzerainty 
of 'the British crown... With these two predominant principles as our guide, we should join our 
heads together and. draw-a scheme, with necessary detalls, of responsible government in India.’ 
This scheme.cught to: show that neither a wholesale withdrawal of British troops, nor the: 
expulsion: of British officials is a necessary condition of a system of government by the people - 
in India. It should further indicate that the utmost care‘has been ‘taken ia adapting the: 


eae } 
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scheme to the peculiar conditions obtaining in India—the bugbear too frequently set uy 
against the aspirations of the educated Indians. Let then such a scheme carefully‘and coo! 

thought out be our ‘ideal,’ towards which we should steadily and gradually march and let us 
drop at-once all this hollow cant of ‘self-government on the Colunial lines’ It should be 
realised that a system of popular Government for India must in the nature of things be- 
unique in its character and has to be tried without drawing to any appreciable extent. 
upon the stock of our experiences derived from the other countries in the working -f. 


the details. | 


“ If we fail to draw the desired sketch, then we, at least the present generation, 
must in all fairness acknowledge that self-government in India is an ‘ impossibility’ and’ 
a‘dream. J am not, however, without hopes of success. The course herein is suggested is 
fuyll.of obvious advantages. We will have a definite and practical ideal, a clear conception of’ 
the several steps leading to it, and of almost measured distance between the successive steps 
and the final goal. Antagonistic criticism will lose half of its force by losing all the oppor- 
tunities of setting off the gross indefiniteness of the present cry. All criticism will then range 
rgund the points of detail and will have the effect of,jmproving them. . With such a scheme 
before us we will have our path of progress illuminated to the farthest end. We will then be 
in @ position without waste of energy to create and develope circumstances out of which would’ 
successively emerge the desired stages. It should be borne in mind that the ideal which 
we set up can only be reached at by a process of evolution and not by any act of imposition. - 
Our principle of action would be to create pircumgtances favouring the evolution and the 
“7 of our civilized and liberal Goyernment would be gne of help and coroperation in our: 
eXorts. ee ee | hence | 


“ T may now be permitted to make gome observations of a practical nature, which to- 
my mind almost constitute conditions precedent to the success of the scheme which we 
may set up as our goal. The first step in my opinion is to secure real, genuine and effective 
co-operation amongst the several Indian communities. Indeed, the question is of such, a 
vital importance that I need offer no apology for treating it at some length. The measure 
of success in that direction must neggssarily be in proportion to the sincerity of motives, 
breadth of views, clearness of political vision, purity of heart and freedom of thought with 
which the search for the modus vivends is made. If in devising a system of popular govern- 
ment in India the rule of ‘government by majority’ is taken to be the beacon light for 
our political activities, the doom of the system may safely be predicted. Modern thcught 
regards the theory of ‘one man one vote’ as of doubtful utility. We must, therefore, 
modify that rule in the light of our experiences and exigencies of the peculiar conditiens 
prevailing in this country. The co-operation and harmony amongst the various Indian 
communities should be based upon some principle other than the one which is nourished 
by the milk 6f Benthamite theories. Such a principle, I venturg to say, ig of ‘ equality.’ 
It may be stated without fear of contradiction that it is impossible to attain the real and 
enduring harmony without ‘egualr’y.’. Now what is equality ? It 1s placing limitations 
and restraints upon the stronger and adding strength to the weaker. Dead weights must bo, 
imposed upon the lighter horse to create an equality. with his heavier companion in the race.. 
Self-imposed restraints deserve the noble appellation of self-sacrifices. _By.so doing we would 
be furthering the cause of true liberalism and this in my humble opinion can be the on/y 
basic principle of co-operation. No amount of vows against cow-killing on the part of the 
Mussalmans and against interference with the language (Urdu) on the part of the Hindus 
will create real and subsisting harmony between the two great communities, We must 
come to an agreement ag to principles of co-operation. | 


“The next item in our programme should be combat, combined and sustained, against. 
the illiteracy of the masses. Social and hygienic reforms should also be vigorously and 
fearlessly pushed through. I do not for a moment mean that these items be taken in hand 
scrupulously in the order in which they are herein set out.. Some of them indeed may 
conveniently and perhaps with advantage be simultaneously attended to, I must stop 
now. But before I do so, I feel bound to say that the steps suggested are surer and firmer 
which will lead us nearer and nearer to our goal than our persistent demand devoid of al} 
defjniteness or self-goyernment on the lines of the Colonies.” 


III.—Native STATES. 


13. The Zimindar (Lahore), of the 8th October 1912, publishes a letter 
Kashmir affairs headed “ Hellin Heaven” in which the writer blames 
. : the Kashmir Muhammadans themselves for their 
present deplorable condition. To. begin with, their spiritual leaders and well- 
to-do co-religionists stand in the way of the Muslim community receiving 
education. The Maulvies also prevent the grievances of the Prophet's followers 
being laid before the State authorities. The correspondent then goes on to 
complain that the conduct of the Managers and teachers of schools and colleges 


S5i * 
in the State tends to prevent Muhammadan students from joining these institu.’ 
tions, and that the object of the technical institute proposed to be established at 
Srinagar is to enable Hindu youths to learn different arts and industries from 
Muhammadan experts, witha view to their competing with Musalmans even. 
in the field of art, which has’so far been a Muslim monoply. The Kashmir. 
Darbar proposes to locate » Hindu orphanage in a mosque at Srinagar. Is not 
this, 28ks the writer, the kind of deed that has led to. bloodshed and scores of. 
riots in India in the past ? Not that he advises his co-religionists in Kashmir 
to cause a disturbance; they ought to lay the matter before the Maharaja. 
and the Resident. They should, moreover, collect in their thousands and line. 
the route taken by the Viceroy from Baramula to Srinagar on the occasion of 
his visit to Kashmir, with a view to representing their case. [If this 
cannot be dune they should wait:on His Excellency in a body at Srinagar. The 
State officials will undoubtedly stand in their way, but their Islamic sense of 
self-réspect should keep them firm. The writer requests the Hon’ble Mr. Frazer, 
Resident in Kashmir, to enquire into the matter and to realise the wishes of the 
Prophet's followers. He adds that, sometime ago, the Kashmir Muhammadans 
were informed that a Muslim orphanage would be established at Srinagar in 
commemoration of the Coronation Durbar. ‘They were also told to submit a 
representation asking for the location of the orphanage in the mosque in question. 
The Resident should kindly enquire whether this document speaks of a Muham-" 
madan or a Hindu orphanage, as now it is a Hindu one that is to be located 
there. 7 | 


V.—Native Societies anp Reticrous Matrers. 


14. Writing under the heading “ Hindu Sabha, Punjab, and those 

vo who run it’, the Hindustan (Lahore), of the 
a ee 2nd October 1912, says that a 5 el of 
the Punjab Hindus to the forthcoming Hindu Conference is attributable 
to the present inanimate office bearers of the Sabha. These gentlemen’ 
are not only lacking in the requisite enthusiasm, energy, love of truth, 
and the spirit of sacrifice, but they also keep the Sabha’s door so tightly 
shut that..no one, unless cast in their mould, may go in against. their 
wishes. ‘This has converted a useful and important society into a lifeless 
institution, and it keeps away those who truly love,: and feel for, the Hindu 
community. These gentlemen, who at present monopolise the Sabha, are noted,. 
not for services to Hindus, but for their wealth, and they can spare no time to 
further the work undertaken hy the society in question. They are, indeed, wholly 
devoid of the amount of moral courage and truthfulness necessary for running 
a great movement. [f{the Hindu Sabha lacks the moral courage to raise its 
voice against the evils which are grinding down Hindus, if it cannot lend its 
support to the new social movements that are being called into existence by 
changed circumstances, then it serves no useful purpose. It is, complains the 
Editor, absolutely indifferent to the shuddht movement, which gives hope of 
social justice to thousands of oppressed “untouchable’’ Hindus. It is necessary 
therefore for others to join the Sabha and either push the present office-bearers 
into the background or bring them into the right path. 


kc | 15. The following is from the TZibune 
sim Contorones % Dom (Lahore), of the 8th October 1912 :— ) 
“An Allahabad paper complains that the proposed Hindu Conference at Delhi has 
excited but little enthusiasm in the Punjab and that no eagerness whatever is disp'ayed 
either in electing delegates or otherwise furthering the aims and objects of the Conferenge. 
There is no doubt some truth in the complaint but there is not the least doubt that the 
fault lies with the people themselves. The position is this. The Hindus of the Punjab 
feel that they want an organisation that will protect and safeguard their rights and will 
do for them what the Muslim League has done for their Muhammadan brethren, but: this. 
has not been done. Our countrymen at Delhi are doing all they can to ensure the success 
of the Conference, but it is clear that their efforts will not avail much unless all the districts 
of the Province are properly represented at the Conference. What is wanted is enthusiasm 
and organisation, and then a great deal of work is sure-to be done,” _ . Ba ia 
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16. The Arya Gagelte (Lahore), of the 8rd October 1912, publishes a: 
; ie -. ° etter ander the heading ‘* Wanted the blood of 
a Ree. young men.” The writer “ A Soldier,” says that no. 
progress has-so far been achieved by any religion which has not produced men 
reckless of their lives. He urgés therefore the students of the Dayanand Anglo. 
Vedic College * to prepare to dedicate. their lives to the service of” the College 
and the Arya Samaj. “ Let us aleo fonnd, on the Salvation Army’s model, a: 
Dayanand Mission, the mortar for the foundation of which should be the spirit: 
df sacrifice and the blood and bones of young men.” -The result will be that: 
the sacred light of the Vedic religion will spread to every nook and corner of the. 
world. | : | | £ 


| VI.— Leaistation. 


17. The following is from the Tribune: 


al Megulatien®” @eihtie Comme (Lahore), dated 6th October 1912 :— 


: . : # The revised Conneil: Regulations for the Legislative Councils of Bombay, the United. 
Pr :vinces and the Punjab have been published in the Gazette of Inilia. In the Punjab the. 
number of elected members is increased from five to eight and official members are reduced. 
from nineteen to sixteen, the total number remaining at twenty-four as before. The eight 
diiteh members will be the following: One by the Punjab University, three by the 


‘Municipal and Cantonment Committees, one by the Punjab Chamber of Commerce ‘ani: 


three by the District Boards. These last will a the increase in the number of 
elected members and have been already anticipated by public revert: Tha Punjab Chamber 
of Commerce is retained as an electorate as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab will 
have jurisdiction in certain matters in the new Province of Delhi. No provision has been 
thade for the representation of the interests of Indian commerce and industry. 


. e ® ® * ® e 


“The thanks of the public are undoubtedly due to His Honour the Lieutenant: 
Governor for recommending an increase in the number of elected members, but we caunot. 
help noting that even under the revised regulations saveral important interests will remain 
unrepresented.” ) 


The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 11th October 1912 :—=- 


| “ We published yesterday the list of the new Municipal Committees that have beer 
added to the three Municipal groups for the election of members to the Punjab Legislative 
Gouneil under the revised regulationa The Municipal Committee of Delhi has been 
omitted. ‘Thus the anomalous position of the Municipality of the new capital of Iodia will 
be that. while the Punjab Chamber of Commerce will retain the night of a a. metaber 
to the Punjab Legislative Council the Municipality will have no right of representation to 
either the Punjab or the Imperial Legislative Council, and will not even form one of & 

oup of municipalities with the right of representation. The three new electorates are the 
three groups of District Boards, namely, the Cis-Sutle; group, the Central Group and the 
Western Group.’ These six constituencies are likely to be keenly contested. To-day we 
hall not suggest any names, but it is our duty to impress upon the Municipalities aud 
Vistrict Boards concerned the imperative need of electing the best and the moat repre: 
sentative candidates who are likely to serve the interests of their constituencies aod the 
Province loyally and faithfully. The Hindus particularly stand in need of cohesion. A 
municipality of candidates will‘have the certain effect of losing a constituency, and the 
candidates will have to decide among-themselves whether they will prefer the loss of a seat 
to retirément in favout of the best and most likely candidate. The time has surely come for 
all classes to close up their ranks and to move in line towards the common goal.” | 


18. . In.an article on the regent meeting of the Punjab Legislative Council 

‘The Panjab Legislative Council the Panjabre (Lahore), of October Sth, 1912, has 
aie | the following remarks:— + a 

ae. oes. ae ee eer Pk er Ee | 
“Mach of the opposition to and ‘adverse criticism of Bills. generally introduced by 

the Government is ‘due to a denial of opportunity to study and ‘exantine- questions which 
ovciipy the attention of official members for ‘years together.. We' are not aware whether 
there are any insuperable obstacles ie the way of the Government to extend the circle of 
non-officials to whom draft Bills are sent for opinion and ‘to appoint a standing committee 
of the Legislative Council to discuss the merits of opinions-so received before Bills are 
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We are glad of this special feature of the Punjab Council and are ‘thankful for it to His 
‘Honour and to the official members. Still the tendency to be curt ig there and possibly 
it is dune, as stated by the Hon’ble Mr. Tollinton with reference to question No. III .:(15) 
on raids and dacoities, to insufficiency of notice, The.questions anid the replies they. elicited 
are important enough for separate notice, but we may.;briefly refer to the general disin- 
clination of the Goverament (1) to accept suggestions the value. of which is not denied, 
‘and (2) to adopt remedies for evils the existence of which is admitted. The official 
tendency is to uphold the existing order of things, and, when caught tripping, to urge 
extenuating circumstances, to contend that those circumstances are not everlasting and 
to quiet further agitation by suggesting that the matter is receiving attention. -Perhaps 
no more can be expected from the Government in the present stage of our political 
existenve.” 3 pap Mey ee 


a * ~ e : re we : | e * | * 
Vil.—GenEeraL ADMINISTRATION. 
(6)—Police. 


19. The Jhang Stal (Lahore), of the 3rd October 1912, publishes an 
cies ST: article headed “ The Punjab and dacoities ; worthy 
Past of daccities in the Of the attention of the people and Government ; an 
sD ul raed important question”. © Dacoities, says the paper, 
have of late been on the increase in the Punjab and in consequence the people 
are in serious trouble, while no one can be certain of his safety. The only satis- 
factory ‘feature of the situation is that the Local Government is not inactive. 
The Lieutenant-Governor’s review of the latest Police Administration Report 
shows how His Honour’s heart bleeds for the people. The guardians of the 
public peace have failed to cope with the dacoits, and, being armed with guns 
and pistols, these: gentlemen have: also proved more than a match for the 
unarmed public. They not only take life and carry away money and ornaments, 
but also burn sahwkars’ bonds and account books. ‘All the dacoities in which 
this has so far been done have occurred in villages, where sahukars’ debtors con- 
sist generally of Muslim zamindars. By the burning of bonds and bahis belong- 
ing to Hindu money-lenders the dacoits free their Muhammadan brethren from 
their debts, and thus win their sympathy. : It is much to be regretted that Govern- 
“ment were unable to return a satisfactory reply to Mr. Sinha’s question at the last 
méeting’ of the Vicereyal Council. Sir Henry MacMahon said that the reason 
for the victims. bein chiefly Hindus was to be found in the wealth of Hindus 
. Tesiding in villages. Bat does not Government afford protection to the wealthy 
members of other communities and does it, in the event of their being looted, 
content -itself .with ascribing the plunder to theic wealth? If Hindus-are a 
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tich people, they are the more entitled to protection from the powers that be. 
The Foreign Secretary would, howevet, have been perfectly right ‘in saying 
thet the.event was due to Muhammadans being largely in debt to Hindus and 


to their natural desire to free themselves, The conduct of the dacoits in burning 
bonds -and. account books shows clearly enough that the brigands consist either 


of the debtors of sahukars or of Muhammadans desirous of winning the sym- 
pathy of their co-religionists. It isa fact, indeed, that the dacoits have won 
the sympathies of Muslim zamindats by consigning sahukars’ bahie to the fire. 
The Editor can refer to several dacoities on sahukers in which Muhammadans, in 
spite of their having been informed of the offences, either rendered no help to 
the victims, or actually joined the brigands in the loot. The most important 
and noteworthy feature of the situation is, he adds, that village Muhammadans 
have come to regard the dacoits as ghazis and devoted lovers of Islam. It is 
well-known that the (Muslim) fellow-villagers of Akbar, a dacoit recently hanged 
in the Rawalpindi district, showed great respect for his memory ; that innumer- 
able Muhammadans attended his funeral and prayed for him; that he was 
praised because of his sympathy with the Muhammadan community ; that one 
mourner went so far as to say that the deceased used to commit dacoities only to 
help his poor brethren in faith. The religious superstition is abroad that, so far 
from being a sin, it is an act of merit to commit dacoities. It is proving danger- 
-ous in the extreme, and ignorant men in villages have been , a dacoit 
gangs. The remedy ia in the hands, neither of Government nor of Hindus, but 
of leading Muhammadans, who have great influence over the majority of the 
dacoits. If.these Musalmans are genuinely desirous of ending dacoities and 
protecting Hindus against the oppression of dacoits, they should, by means 
of their preachers and lecturers, impress on the superstitions (members of their 
community) that Islam does not consider it meritorious to commit dacoities, 
Government should also ask those big zamindars, in whose tlakas ghazis of the 
‘above description are rising in large numbers, to take steps in the matter. Fur- 
ther, it should not only employ Sikh and Gurkha soldiers avainst the dacoits, 
but should also grant a large number of Hindus licenses to keep guns, swords, and 
pistols, The Punjab Government.should again move the Government of India 
in this matter, bringing forward the true facts, as disclosed in this article. 


20. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 5th October 1912, has a paragraph 
ome headéd ‘ Who is respdnsible for the bad name of 

: : the Police Department.’”’ Are departments, asks the 
paper, in which Hindus are said to predominate in bad odour and unpopular ? 
On the contrary both Government and the public know that the Police Depart- 
‘ment is manned chiefly by Muhammadans. Who then is responsible for its bad 
‘name ? Black sheep are, says the Editor, to be found in every community, but 
the question is, in which community do they exist in largest numbers? Fair- 


minded journalists should not defend oppreseors and bribe-takers simply because 
they are co-religionists. 


_ The following is from: the Tri/une (Lahore), dated 9th October 1912 :—=. 
“Sheikh Sadi says :— 


‘The ox and the ass that carry grain 
* Are nobler than men who give other men pain. 


Verily, the tale of the iniquities of the police of India knows no ending and the 
tide of searching criticism which beats upon their serried ranks abates not its force and 
‘knows no ebb. Day after day the public press issues fourth with fresh news of their latest 
doings and gives prominence to the expressions of opinion indulged in by the courts of the 
country, from the lowest magistrates ‘to the High Courts themselves. Public opinion has 

raised ite head and insists on the cessation of the evil practices which have made the 
protection. of the police a source of terror to the land. Lord Crewe with one hand pens & 
letter to the Government of India insisting on the most rigorous enforcement’ of the public 

demands, while with ths other he indites a speech assuring the friends of India, who wage 


wart across the floor of the Hoase of Commons with his Lieutenant, Mr. Montague, that 


the practices to which they refer are greatly exaggerated. The: police force of India is 
undoubtedly experiencing the ordeal by fire and it can but be hoped that it will come 
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from the wrong-doer and made it a source of misery to the innocent, It may be 
useful, then, in this transition stage to include the police in our general survey of the corrup- 
tion of Indian services, as it is not possible to produce an honest -policeman, until one has 
satisfied oneself as to what qualities are essential to such a being and why those qualities are 
go seldom found in the recruits who flock to be enrolled in the various district forces. 

It will be found in the case of this and of all other services, with which we shall deal, that 
there are two outstanding factors which make for untrustworthiness in the subordinate 
ranks, namely, scanty pay and lack of education not only among the persons who constitute 
the personnel of such services, but generally among the people of the country. On the 
responsibility of the people for much of the corruption in the public service of the country 
we cannot insist too strongly, but with this aspect of the question it is here unnecessary to 
deal, our purpose being merely to indicate the nature of the blemishes which appear to be 
characteristic of the police administration of India as at. present constituted. We have 
already shown how the Indian psasant comes into contact with subordinate Government 
officials in connection with the ordinary tasks of his agricultural life and how that contact 
is so often discreditable to both parties, We have now to see how he comes into touch with 
another class of officials in connection with the complication that arise, more frequently 
than one would suppose, were one ignorant of the conditions under which life is lived, in 
the simple domestic circumstances of Indian village communities. 8 oe 


“For police purposes the provinces of India are parcelled out into innumerable 
small circlés, each being sufficiently small to enable every inhabitant of the country to seek the 
rotection of the administration from the tyranny of wrong-doers without having to undergo 
in the course of his quest an unreasonable amount of trouble and inconvenience. It may 
therefore be assumed that the humblest peasant in the remotest parts of our vast peninsula 
is familiar with the system which has been devised to ensure his safety and Preodkbek from 
molestation, The system itself is simple in the extreme and admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it is intended, if only honest agents wore available to give effect to the 
excellent intentions of the administration, andthe people, for whose benefit it is intended, 
were firm enough to set their faces against all attempts to derive illegitimate advantage 
trom am agency so prone to corruption. : 3 | : 


“As seen by the people of the mofusssl, the police administration of the country 
is focussed in the tkhana and its inmates who, varying in numbers according to 
local needs, patrol the circle entrusted to their tender mercies under the general supervision 
of the sub-Inspector or thanedar, in whose hands to a very great extent rests the happiness 
of thousands of human beings. The constables who comprise the thana staff receive a mere 

esa from the Government which employs them, and ate drawn, as is only to be expected, 
rom the uneducated masses. Prospects of prumotion are far from rosy. Years of meri- 
torious service in the lower ranks on utterly insufficient pay lead in the end tothe dignity 
of head constable, which carries with it an increase of salary which would be welcome 
indeed had not the recipients thereof already learnt, in the days of their apprenticeship, ‘to 
regard their official stipend as but a negligible part of the income, which, with ordinary 
dexterity and intelligence, it is so easy to earn. The ultimate goal of the hopeful recruit is 
the rank of sub-inspector, which, while conferring on its holder a very large amount of 
responsibility and no little measure of local esteem, also- enables him, by the practice of the 
arts of which by now he is a past master, to amass the fortune which he needs, to ensure 
comfort in retirement and a reasonable prospect of providing his sons with education and his 
daughters with dowries. ae ee 


“ Regrettable as such a conclusion must be to all who, in the interests of peace and 
security, would fain see the arm of the law strengthened against the criminal, no one who takes 
the trouble to‘consider the situation without bias can fail to admit that there is something 
radically wrong with the system of police administration at present obtaining in this 
country. Recruiting for the army and the police must follow diametrically opposite 

principles. The interests of the army will be equally well or better served by the recruit- 
ment of the rawest of the raw, who can be licked into shape and made efficient soldiers in 
the course of time ; in other words, the recruit takes the tone and colour of the force. With 
the police it is otherwise ; it is the individual and not the body corporate which predomi- 
nates. . Hence it is essential that in recruiting for the yy some regard should be paid to 
the natural ability and intelligence of the candidate. Itis here that the question of pa 
becomes important, for no person possessed of any natural intelligence and endowed with 
even a moderate amount of education is likely to be enthusiastic over a post which carries 
with it the meagre salary of 8 or 10 rupees, when with the same qualification he can, with- 
out difficulty, secure a clerkship in Government service on Rs. 15 or Rs. 20, or a post in 
_ private employ on even better pay, unless he can assure himself that the ill-paid pest affords 
Opportunities of adding by unrecognized means to the nominal salary which is guaranteed 
_by his employer. Government must therefore be content with one of two alternatives, 
neither of which can by any possibility prove satisfactory, namely, the recruitment of 
a and unintelligent persons, who must necessarily prove unfit for the work for which 
_ they are intended, or the enrolment of a more intelligent class of recruits, who, though 
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possessed of a sufficient amount of ability to cope with the duties assigned.to them, must 
necessarily be corrupt and dishonest in the discharge of their duties, in order to escape 
from the financial loss which they have incurred by refusing «more’ lucrative appointments in 
other spheres. . : OP UE Tee eee ee GP ER es ins Gah fey” 


“ Now the circumstancés of India are ‘such that the policeman must espouse the 
cause of the unjust and the wrongdoer if hé is to make his income adequate to hig 
néeds, ‘Ifthe tried to do otherwise, he would find himself limited to his official pittance, 
‘whereas by doing so he’ creates a market for his services, which are thus auctidned ‘to the 
highest bidder, be he in the right or in the Wrong. It’is only thus that ‘justice ‘at times 
‘comes’ by ‘her due; it is thus that Injustice so often carriés the day.’ It is only in‘ cases 
‘where the guilty person is precluded by poverty from making a reasonable offer that -the 
financial question plays no part in the comedy of justice and police investigations follow 
the course indicated by facts as they have occurred. cee 


‘ - ‘ . 


_' ® We are aware that our condemnation of the system is pare pitched somewhat 
high and that the exception of virtuous conduct on the part of police officers is not altogether 
non-existent, but the most casual observer.can satisfy himself that the investigation of cases 
in the first instance is so often conducted on the lines which we have indicated, that the 
system which allows of. such laxitude, nay, necessitates it, is worthy of the severest 
cetisure and calls for searching enquiry. The officers responsible for the police administra- 
tion of the country are apt to take criticism, whether at the hands of the courts or of the 
' press, unkindly, feeling that such criticism is directed at their administration, of a system 
for which they are not responsible. Let them rather welcome these criticisms as tending 

to lay bare the defects of the system and not of the administration thereofK§ = 


_,: “In a country the majority of whose inbabitants are ready. to profit by the laxity 
of the departments responsible for their well being and to offer the personnel of those 
departments substantial inducements to pander to their desires, it is: the height of: folly 
to fill such departments with ili-paid staffs, whose only inducement to enlist is the hone 
of benefiting themselves by serving those whose interests are not consonant with the 


interests of their employers. It is.:folly to expect justice when: the paid emissaries of 
_the.law are in league with the unjust, and it is folly to expect the unjust.and the evil- 
doer to forego the advantages accruing from a judicious use of a well filled purse. 


Again and again we are forced to-the conclusion, that the only remedy for this 


lamentable state of affairs lies in the spread of education. A public opinion must be 


created in the country ; education alone will create it. A higher moral tone among’ the 
piovstarint is urgently necessary ; education alone will infuse it into the ignorant masses. 
ntelligence is: required in'the candidates for employment in our public. services; education 


. alone will train sucl{ persons to make usg of such natural intelligence as they. may possess. 
. Thus with the spread of education.we may confidently expect to find three things which 
_are lacking at present, namely, a higher d of intelligence, directed into the right path 
. by a higher moral tone which in turn will be supported and solidified by public opinion. 


hen such a state of affairs obtains, intelligent men will not. volunteer for police service 
until the pay and prospects thereof are improved. The virtues of education as a panacea 


for all ills may at times be exaggerated, but it cannot be denied that so long as the masses 
_Temain ‘ignorant, they will remain, as they are now, a prey to those who are a little less 


ignorant than themselves. ‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing’; let.us therefore sow 
the seed of knowledge, that the fruit of the tree may, ere long, become the common fvod of 


_ the millions, whose welfare is a sacred trust in the hands of the nation.” — , 


21. The Poisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th. October 1912, has a note 
'- - headed “* A’ large police force for the: Imperial City 
of Delhi”.’ The paper contends that, having regard 


‘to, the area of the Delhi enclave,-the strength of the police force proposed to be 
| employed there is excessive.. Besides, since.the local military ‘garrison 1s 
. being greatly increased, the proposal will.not only constitute a blot on the. fame 


of the péople.of Delhi, who are peaceful by nature, but’ is also likely to throw 
an unnecessary burden on the Imperial Exchequer. ionsccebiiaiiite 

22. The Paisa Akhbar: (Lahore), of the 3rd October: 1912, ublishes ‘ 
i 4 Yeader headed “Calling ‘a’ College a’ University”. 


The proposed racial Universities. There is nothing to, be. surprised, says the paper 


ironically,. at the. two old colleges ing 


re-christened as Universities. Both Hindus and Muhammadans should feel 
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happy rather. than mike: wry faees-at the. attemates which have. been :made to 
hoodwink them. .What doss the Government care if about ‘a crore of rupees, 
wrung. from, the pockets of & poverty-stricken p2ople, be thrown away ?° Govern- 
ment never urged the people to establish Universities and to turn o t men 
begging for higher posts in the public service. Besides, if all. the eight, | DYE 
sities in.India turn oyt shoals of black men begging for food..and .dissemi- 
nate so: much education as to make the savages realise their condition,. they,, will, 
necessarily demand Siar14, Home Rule, or self-government, and; India will, bp 


convetted into an Australia or Canada, It is, thecefare, apparent that the 


2a * 


of the Indian people. are going on demanding xights: and concessions. 
realising and duly appreciating and weighing the varions difficulties, with 


4 VA 
‘ 


the Government is confronted, in conferring on the people charters for Univer. 
sities. Government is well aware that education is the mother of. all, 
demanda for Swart and other rights. .What will it- say, asks the paper, when, 
the blackies, after recetving education, ask what difference there is between them 
aad Augtralians or Oanadians.and why ‘any invidious distinction should be made? 
Alas for the awakening! When, Mrs. Annie Basant’ went ‘to London it way to 
be feared that some serious consequences would follow her visit to the Secretary of 
State for India. It is quite likely that she impressed on the minds of the Secre- 
taty of State that the two Colleges, the Aligarh and the Benares Colleges, are 
snakes, and should be kept close ina basket. The fact is that Mrs. Besant - 
desires to work the Benares College in her own way. -If the College is ‘con- 
verted into a University, her object will not be attained and she will lose all the; 
power and authority which she now possesses. It is, therefore, possible that’ 
the two Universities have been spoiled mainly by her efforts. = © |. 


f 


‘Writing under the heading “ Votes for the Muslim University’’,.the. 
Vakil (Amritsar), of the 2nd October 1912, reports that only halt.a’ dozen: 
of the votes so far received by it favour the acceptance of the University ‘on’ 
the conditions laid down by Government. This shows clearly enough that’ 
the (Muslim) community has come to realise its interests ; that it is gradually. 


“*; a 
‘ 


parting with its habit of blind imitation ; and that every member of it ‘has, 
began to appreciate the importance of his persgnal opinion. The change is. 
likely to prove the forerunner of highly desirable restilts and. to breathe life into 
the followers of Islam. The votes so far received by the Editor against the 
conditions ‘proposed by Government number 504.°° eS 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 7th October.1912, publishes a.communi.-, 
cation headed “An open letter to the promoters of the Muslim University 
scheme”. The writer—Hakim Amin-ud-din, Barrister-at-Law, .Lyallpur—says. 
that Lucknow ‘is: not.a suitable place for holding the ‘meeting of the League,’ 


7 o ! 
which will be presided over by the Right Hon'ble Sayad Amir Ali. | Considering’ 
that the important question of the establishment of ‘the Muslim University is to 
be diacussed and decided, it is desirable that its sittings should be held at a place 
and .in a. province, where there are large number of .persons ready. to. express 
openly and truly their views on questions affecting their community, having: 
the-well-being ofthe race constantly in view, and actuated by no desire to show: 
partiality or to flatter. Indeed, the meeting should be‘held in a province - where’ 
the people possess some independence of opinion, and who will not conceal a fact 
out of deference to the authorities or.thrqugh fear,of digpleasing, any other com- 
munity. Such a province, says the writer, is the Punjab, and such a city is 
Lahore. « The writer then finds fault. with the Muslim deputation, which went 
to Simla last year to confer with the authorities respecting the Muslim’ Univer- 
sity, for keeping secret the proceedings, and he declares emphatically that, if the - 
romofers of the’ University’ scheme desire the cd-operation*and help of the 
nslim public, they must keep the latter acquainted with all that concerns 
petty Ag in ‘doing so, they ‘will serve ‘the “Goverament and the com- 
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‘3 93. The Loyal Garette (Lahore), of the 6th October 1912, publishes an 
une.  . headed ‘Great changes in the’ management 
Decl 0:5 pea of the Khalsa College. The Hon’ble Sardar’ Sundar 
Singh has resigned. The beginning of a new era”. The Editor complains 
that, under the new order of things, there will be only three Sikh repre... 
sentatives (worth the name) on the said body, and their presence on the board 
will prove of no use as the Government oyearers) will be in the majority, 
Government is, therefore, now solely responsible for the welfare of ‘the 
Kiialsa College ; but let it bear in mind that, if the College is not worked 
according to the wishes of Sikhs, or if Government appoints to the College 
council men who are either looked down upon b ucated Sikhs or who 
are Hindus at heart and pose as Sikhs only to gain honours and to prejudice 
the authorities against educated Sikhs—whom they designate “Tat Khalsas ’’— 
then the result will be that Sikhs will no longer send their boys to the College. 


24, The following is from the Observer 


| PB von cog Pont College, 7 gg (Lahore), dated 5th October 1912 ;— 


“Our readers are by now well aware of the circumstances under which Khawaja 
Amir Ahmed, B.A., one of the most brilliant fourth year students of the Agra Medical 
School, has been expelled, A Panipat correspondent of the Paisa Akhbar details what 
according to him are the causes of the expulsion and makes allegations which it is the 
duty of the Government of the United Provinces to investigate. According to the writer, 
the first charge against Amir Ahmed was that he communicated to the Muslim Press 
news and details of the campaign waged by the school authorities against the Muslim 


_papers. He denied the charge, and the Muhammadan journals wrote distinctly that Amir 


Ahmed had not written to them. But the authorities of the school appear to have 
regarded the Muslim journalists as liars. .The other charges against him were of disobedience, 
insubordination and inflaming the religious sentiments of the Musalmans, on the ground 
that he did not give up the wearing of a fez, nor adopt the Hindu dhoti at the time of cooking. 
The poor man heard that he was going to be expelled and went to see Dr. De at his 
house. This broyght against him a charge of house-trespass. Similar other charges 
were brought against him and without any explanation being asked for from him he was 
expelled. Upon this, Amir Ahmed went to see the Principal an uested that he might 
be informed of the charges against him. Major O’Meara, it is alleged, told him that he 
knew nothing of the charges and had expelled him as a disciplinary measure, Fioding all 
remonstrances unavailing, the poor young man begged again that the charge against him 
might be announced to him and his explanation recorded on the file. Major O'Meara is 
stated to have replied that nothing could be done then as his file had already been forward- 
ed to the Chief Medical Officer. Hearing this, Amir Ahmed went to Ajmere at once, 
but was told by the Chief Medical Officer that he had not received the file. If these 


_ allegations be true, they show that not only the authorities of the school expelled a student 


without sufficient cause, but Major O’Meara employed a technological inexactitude, under a 
misconception we hope, when he told Amir Ahmed that his file had been forwarded to 
Ajmere while that was not a fact. These are very serious allegations. But the gravest 
of all is that Major O'Meara informed the Hon’ble Syed Ali Nabi that he had set a secret 
police spy to watch the movements of the young man. No words can adequately condemn 
the conduct of the Major if this allegation is true. If police agents are to be set against 
men who are suspected, not of any seditious leanings but of venial indiscretion, life will 
become very unsafe in this rs We .hope some member of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council will interpellate the Government on the point.” 


(¢)—Agriculiure and questions affecting the land. — 


a ee ieee | 25. The following is from the Panjabce 
biocide (Lahore), of the 10th October 1912:— 


’ - 
: oe | ry ©@ 6 e @ 
lad Hea 


a “In India there is enough land to feed its people. But this sufficiency is upset 
when it is made to support foreign peoples. The case is further aggravated by the ignorance 
of the people as to what man ought to eat. They waste much and so they exhaust the 
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power.of the soil by exacting an enormous quantity of: food from it. , Feeding foreigners 
when starvation stares us is folly. Not only the people suffer from it, but also the Govern- 
ment falls a victim to it. These two members of the body politic, namely, the people and 
the Government, have 4 remedy in their hands for the evil. The people can organise them- 
selves and take a vow to feed our near home fellow men in’ preference to foreigners who 
should be supported in time of our plenty and their scarcity. ‘The vow can be binding upon’ 
all if the people have a will to take it. For instance, the Hindus inherit the vow not to 
kill the cow. Now no misfortune can oblige a Hindu to break it. Civilised people are 
avowed not to marry in their own family, and nothing will compel them to violate’ this: 
rule. Learned men never employ abuses or invectives in their speech, and nothing can 
induce them to foul it with the obscene abuses of’ street boys. “Well, if so many vows are 
sacredly observed by them, there is no reason to doubt that, if they have a will, they can’ 
sanctify the most important vow of eharity, namely, to feed our country first, and if there 
is excess In euPP IY to part with it in eonsideration of the good of foreign countries. ’ 
Remember, charity begins at home. | as : oe . | 
“The Government of a country can stop exportation of food till the country it rules 
over satisfies its wants. The one great advantage will be the regular and unchecked flow 
of rates and taxes into the Treasury. The contentment of the people will guarantee peace, 
which reduees the administrative expenses. | : eo ) Paes 


“It is the primary duty of the Government of a country to save its people from 
atarvation and other evils. We know that our benign Government: not only guards us 
against foreign invasions, natural calamities such as famine and epidemics, but tries to 
give ts positive blessings, such as education, free speech, religious liberty, facility of communi-. 
eation ‘and protection of life and property. But as regards the question under. consideration- 
it is strange that it stands with folded hands. It is in the power of the Government to: 
stop our suffering. But how? The Government does not see it, else it would never - have: 
appointed a Committee. : i Sad 


“Well, the Government does not want to interfere with the liberty of the people. 
All right, so much the better. But think a little. Why did Lord William Bentinck put 
a stop to the burning of widows with their dead husbands? He has evidently taken away 
our religious liberty. Then, again, what explanation can be given for the stoppage of 
human sacrifices required in the worship of the Goddess Devi? Why were the women 
' of ‘Bengal prohibited from offering their first born to the crocodiles of the mother 
Ganges? Why has the Government stopped the murder of girls who are a source of: 
‘misfortune to us’? The Government has encroached upon our liberties in so many cases 
that they cannot be enumerated ina newspaper article. So it is a lame excuse ‘of the 
Government not to interfere with the rights of the people. , ; 


“The cases above mentioned are criminal. The law is against murder. Well, is 
not starvation caused by high prices productive of — death? Often people commit 
suicides to save their honour from being reduced to beggary. Slow starvation is worse than 
quick death, By starving people put themselves on the path of death. Therefore Govern- 
ment’s interference in the matter of sale and purchase of the necessaries of life is rms Sage ‘by 
its own law and by the common sense of humanity. It should relieve the people of the 
tortuous pain of hunger. | 


“ A few years ago the Government was harassed by exchange rates. Now this evil 
pressed the Government only. To stop it, it adopted a measure which affected the whole 
commercial world, not only the commercial world but also the producers. But the Govern- 
ment was not so tender of conscience as to leave bankers to fleece it to the skin. It fixed . 
the price of the sovereign at Rs. 15 whether the supply of gold failed or not. It was 
thought a revolution would result. But nothing of the kind happened. The bankers are 
now as - as they were when they used to raise the exchange rates according to their 
sweet wi | | Ge | | 


© Formerly troops were afflicted with varying price of food stuffs. The Government 
fixed the prices of food articles and tuok the loss upon itself. Well, we are just as loyal to 
the Government as the troops. Cannot the Governmétit'be equally generous to supply us 
food at the same rates as the troops? If the Government does that, it will be improvished in 
two days, Whence will it bring so much money to pay the Bania (food merchant)‘as is 
required to support 350,000,000 people? Will not the Lord Chancellor of England supply. 
the: deficiency’ from the Exchequer of Great Britian? “Oh, nonsense, Nobody is going 
to help the Indian Government, It must help itself. | o 


“ As no banker was ruined by fixing the ries of the sovereign, sono Bania or grain 
seller is likely to be ruined by fixing the price of the necessaries of life. If the Government 
inquires into the state of things it will find that the stock of food in the country is more 
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uired.. - The food seller vegies make monay to srive, in & motor car, to caroy 
<a to ; attend the. theatre. No prof Rake ¥ 80 rich as commerce. For, the trader’ 
seem, to think they have a license from the Government to, squeeze as much money from 
the. rvegbinc: they like. The Government.should not abut its eyes to the nefari m8 practices 
y: which.the trade paki, te the Pa sec faene of bones oie > OSEEX Ee 
vernment made gambling _ penal chen oe lers. who ft 
of the, robbed. The ‘same reason. hes 4b. made Government gainst 
apd. other tales  peofeemtnes, loudly. calls oad Government intervention i a E the 


robbery-of trade 


re ) « Tndia has now more lend, wile eek ey ‘before. The ure. oe ‘also 
imoreased; by irrigation and, hy labour. batigs He peeks The people. pd at, liberty. to. 
migrate. So there is.no fear in controlli e Government has. sot the 
Census Department, Land Record Department, and. Pi. Honopea Department, _ It. knows all: 
the produce of the land, since it takes taxes in proportion to it Thus: the -Government 
can know the quantity of food required by the people in a year. The food > gaa can 
be, given certificates to sell to foreigners. what is over. and above the country’s need... 


| 


“ As the number of the people and the quantity of food are known, the prices can be 
fixed.' Past years can also guide us in determining rates to the advan all, As now 
the price of the sovereign is fixed, none can sell or purchase it for more than what in fixed, 
so -will. ‘be. the case with food articles ‘when their prices are fixed. And as said hefore, no- 
body: will be. injured. The grain sellers will be as rich then as. now. 


“It is just as seen in the light of past. years experience that wheat should. be. 
sold at 16 seers per rupee, legumens st 8, clarified butter, at one seer per | 
milk at 16 seers a rupee, cotton at 4, potatoes at 32 seers, and so forth, The 
Government should have courage to -eradicate the evil ‘of high prices brought.about by 
trade gamblers. Mind, the high prices are due to the modern greed of gold. Proper 
speaking, they should be framed in, consideration of labour and cost of aiticles produ ak § 
But it is not done-so by food sellers. They follow the .rule.of gambling. The Government 
should :guard: all people from ruin. Merchants have abused the favour of the Government 
koowing that the Governmentiis kind to them, protecting them from robbers, affording 
them ail the facilities of communication and giving them perfect liberty to carry on their 
business -according 'ty their desire. They have smothered their conscience and they now 
manufacture prices, not in accordance with, the actual cost.of produce, but according to their . 
mad-greed. for making money. 


_ “ Foreign:purchasers should show how. much. is bon t. a whom it, is brought from. 
Thus a check can be put to exporting grain for the. sake.c geld It.ia said that some of the 
native princes do not permit exportation of food articles in the face of need at home. What 
native Talers-¢an do, the Government ‘can do very easily. Remember that high, prices 
prevail.mostly in British territory. Things are cheaper.in Native States. So the Gov- 
erament.bas examples before it to proceed in. this question of high prices of food 
articles. Commissions and committees, will - no good. No one is going to tell 
the veal truth to officers. and commissions. .To deceive. them i is.considered meritorious. We 
beive ‘straightforwardly. pointed out the only . possible and just remedy of he growing evil 
of high prices and costliness of living which seem to staan the very life of humanity. 
Let the Government fix the prices according to the results of af years and calculation of 
labour and cost of the production. of things.” ee 


'(h)—Miacellaneous, | 


26. The Hindustan (Lshora), of the and Kat} x aA, 

; ‘ Securit Parche | 

peemity, from the rm le paper” and press recently removed to. 

The Editor reports that, on a formal declaration 
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27 «= Writing under - heading ** ry Mer a from the Press 
ct”, the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 4th October” 
a ete Ree © au 1912, says that no independent paper has escaped 
the operation of this law. The Zaméndar itself and 
ita two contemporaries, the Vakil (Amritsar) and the Muslim Gazette (Lucknow), 
have already had to furnish security by way of punishment for their independ- 
ence of opinion ; and now the Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, has called upon 
the manager and publisher of the local ‘Muin to deposit a security of Rs. 1,500. 
The Muin was undoubtedly a most promising and vituabie organ of the Muslim 
community, and its independence and love of truth soon secured special import- 
ance and reputation for it. It is, however, to be regretted that its popularity has 
proved a thorn in the side of “ the wide-awake authorities.” If Muhammadans 
care for independence of opinion and value the Muin’s devoted services to the 
eommunity, it is incumbent on them to preserve its life. The security has been 
demanded because the Muin is a political paper, although the function of a news- 
paper is to criticise without fear “the affairs of the country and the nation.” 

Some member of the Imperial Legislative Council should ask a question to draw 
attention to * the dark side of the press law.” | 


C. STEAD, 
SIMLA : Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-Generat of Potiee, 


The 12th Océr. 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab, 
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pve ae’ | SELECTIONS EN. 42.) 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to roth October 1912. 


CONTENTS. ' 
ete oh GI 
Page. e Page. 
I.—Potnitics. VI.—LEGIsLatron. 
(a) Foreign— pay | 
1, Warin the Balkans (Zamindar) = 7 7 869 2 \ 
2. ditto ) ws see ae VII.—Ganzzat ADMINISTRATION. 
3. ee6@ see d 
5 OB] @ Sadiciat— 
6. - we 871 
7. . won 802 Nil. 
8. The new War —, a ( Tribune) ve 872 
9. The Turco-Montenegrin War (Panjabee) soe «80~ (b) Poli 
10. Great Britain and the Balkan Crisis (Tribune) ... 873 —— 
11. Russian atrocities in Persia (Zamindar) nog 00. si 
(>) Home— 
18, Pan-Islamism in India (Afghan) “1 873 | (¢) Municipal and Cantonment afairs— 
13. Ditto (Millat) 64 sus OA 
14. Indians and the colour prejudice (Parkash) .... 875 Nil. 
15. Sikh Defence Association (Khalsa Advocate) .., 1b. 


(4) EBducation — 
II.—ArGHANisTaN aND Trans-FRONTIER. 


22. The proposed Benares University (Parkash)  7~ 
16. Afghanistan affairs (Civil and Military Newe 23. The Khalsa College ( T; rsbune) ane pa = 
and Watan) neo 1 ©876 


(e)— Agriculture and questions afosting the land— 
IlI.—Native Starzs. 


17. Kashmir affairs ¥ ( Fakil) .. 877 Nil. 
18. The Maharaja of Kashmir and his Mubammadan haat a 
gubjects (Observer) __... eS we tb, | J) Railways and Communications— 
IV.—Kinu-x1,Line. Nil. 
Nil. 7 (9) Postal matters —~ - 

V.—Nativg Soortizs ayy Reticious Marrnzs. Au 
19. The Punjab Hindu Sabha (Parkash) said: 
20. The Hindus and 0 Sina he Multan (1) Miscellaneous— 
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(Afghan) i 
21. All-India Hindu Sabha ( Panjabee) .. ce ae . f Nil, 
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.. (a) —Foreign: 


d Wr riting. inden the e heading « Terafil, (the angel of death), has: blown 
. War in-the'Ballans. BP t;”” the: Zamindar. (Lahore),. of thie 
yor 10th. Ootet rye that, the: plot.’ which: the 
Buropesn powers have boon hatching for 12. mon past has: produced. at. mr 
sanguinary, war.. Montenegro sent. an | (ig Greten” Uadecleoea 
although her.example has. mote as.yet. been. followed.by Greece, , and 
Servis et all these yellow. dogs are brothers-to: the jackal,” and a: : ‘War 
is.inevi in, the Sag ll e editor contends thas, it,is-at.. the instanbe. of 
Russia.and Austria that the present:situation hasbeen created,.and. observes:that 
darkness surrounds :Muhammadans:on all sides> “Islamio’ brethren! This.is's 
most,.critical time for us. Non-Muslim nations-have- fully.made up their: minds 
to ruin us., We must not now display. negligence. or,indifference. A‘ nation.can 
exist.in the world only,so long as its members are actuated by, a spirit of. self- 
sacrifice and sympathy. Let the European powers. play tha: -part of on-lookers 
and let the Turkish lion settle his score with the jackals: of:the Balkans.” The 
ial en is.congratulated on its announcement of. a policy: of. strict 
neu 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 11th October 1912, asks what has 
- War intthe Balkans. _. become of those who are. in the habit. of raising 
ns ries of. Pan-Islamism, of’ charging Islam with 
savage bigotry, of as followers of “the Prince of Peace,” of representing 
themselves as of the world’s peace, and of claiming. the monopol 
of “the civilisation wt electricity, . steam, powder, wine, vice and immo: 
ity.”’ They should come and see what injustice and oppression. are’ being per- 
petrated ad what streams of blood are being shed by their kith and kin in 
(both) the East and the West. Those professors. and priests in Europe who 
characterise as savage eve connected with Islim should come and see 
the knives which their mee lowly civilisation has placed in the hands of 
its myrmidons to pierce the hake of Muhammadans.: In what obscure ‘corner. 
of cruel indifference and savage negligence is the “International assembly of 
the European Powers” hiding ? ? It should come out. of this homicidal* hole 
and sqe how Christianity has trampled on the, sense and civilisation of the 
twentieth century, and how it has moved back to the dark and bloody traditions 
of the tenth century, reviving the Wars of the Crusade in order to exterminate 
Islam and Muhammadans, “O standard-bearers of ‘civilisation and. enlizhten- 
ment and you who monopolise philanthropy! For God’s sake do -not ‘throw. 
dust in our eyes . . . . inbroad daylight. We are not so stupid and 
simple-minded as to crédit your claim that. your combined invasion of Islamic 
countries is intended only to rid those lands of ‘Muslim mal-administration, and 
to spread to them the light of the blessing of western civilisation: The hollow- 
ness of this claim has long been exposed, and we have come to know that 
‘ civilisation ’ is used only as.a blind to serve some ulterior object. O' people 
of the West! If you-do not fear God and if you have not even the least 
sympathy and pity for Muhammadans, you should at least have pity on your- 
selves and abstain from this useless bloodshed and this unjustifiable pases ma 
on,(Muslim) rights. Muhammadans are (undoubtedly) weak and oppres 
and you loo n them as the very embodiment of friendlessness. But do you 
yo ok on iam a tb em 


** Do you not know that when a cat is brought. to bay 
“Tt plucks out, the leopard’s eyes with its claws?” 


‘© Tf God’s wrath has not.as yet a dy oad reason for oer 

that there; is still a large number of people in ngland who possess.a sense 0 
umn¢ Lara, considerate and obliging hearts, and truly sym pathise with their 
0. Europeans | You or tue transfor orig yourselves: into -wolvés, 

enough | of the blood of Musi « sheep and have fattened. yourselyes. 
haa now. gome... . . . and you should prepare. yourselves for 
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its soul-wearing rigour. You lie-when you say that ite are civilised. You 
are not Civ in the least, nay, you are savages and beasts of prey, the proof 
of which is Soins supplied from Tripoli, Morocco, Tabriz, — and now from 
-all-the four corners of the Balkans. We do not, therefore, wish to ‘appeal to 
you, because in doing so we would prove ourselves lacking all sense of shame. 
We wish to appeal only to England, who, it is our conviction, is not an 
enemy of Muhammadans: And our sole a mtd her is that, if she has 
the wer, which she has, to do so, she should toy: the War confined to 
the ns, preventing the International Mexih 6 the European Powers 
from breathing new life into the rotten carcases of dbase, Montenegro, Servia 
and Bulgaria, after these dogs have been made into mincemeat by the Thrkish 
lions.” Elsewhere the paper asserts that the Powers have assured Monten 
of the maintenance of the status guo, even if she is vanquished in the ‘War. 
This means that the Turks will not be allowed to profit by victory, than which 
there can be no. better a of the dishonesty of “the civi Kings of 
Europe.” The Turkish forces should, therefore, plunder and devastate every 
city in Montenegro which they may enter, and unhesitatingly take away what- 
ever they can lay their hands upon. In conclusion, the paper remarks that 
Austria, Russia and France having paid no heed to her advice to them in re- 
gard to‘the Balkans, it now behoves nd not to damage her admitted sense 
of justice by joining hands in future with these free-booters and — of 
Europe and (this) clique of dishonest,miscreants. 


8. Writing about the war in the Balkans, the Vakil teins of 
War in the Balkans .. the 12th October 1913, says that Turkey has of 
-™ herself “stdered the introduction into Macedonia of 
reforms, the suitableness of which has been admitted even by — and England. 
Those, however, it ‘adds, who warited only an excuse to attack (Turkey) care 
nothing for this: they merely sought for a pretext to exterminate the 
Mubammadans. Continuing, it asks what can cause greater anxiety to 
the Muhammadans of India. (Jit. Indians) than the troubles of the Osmanlis. : 
“Our ancient traditions tell us that «the Day of J vy aa is to.synchromise 
with the invasion of Turkey by Christians-and with the decline of that country. 
Who is there at such a time who will not feel restless and distracted in spite 
of the approach of the Day of Judgment, and who will live to witness (a 
repetition of) the stupefying scenes of the last days of Granada?” Euro 
may not. regard the war as being. a religious one, but its opinion cannot 
shared by those who heard the Pope’s w last year, “There can -be: no 
peace between us and Muhammadans -fill the banner of the Cross has been 
planted on St. Sophia’s mosque and the sacred city of Christ isin our possession.” 
Besides, if it was rightl ead by Imam Malik that country and religion always 
go together, one can y condemn the public belief that wars against 
innocent Muhammadans are waged equally ame Islam. But will the wars 
now. being: waged really end the existence of the Prophet’s followers? The 
future alone can answer this question; but if Muhammadans have not lost 
all sense: of shame and if they have not forgotten their “ national ” traditions, 
there is no reason why “our brethren’? (the Turks) should not triumph 
over the. enemies of . “We only need be courageous, forgetting the 
word hopelessness for ever, and reposing trast 1 in God.” 


4. The Watan (Lahore), of the 15th October 1913, has a note biiaded 

peel ape ar — ée time for testing the Islamic sense of self- 
respect,” in which it a to Indian Muham- 

madans to give liberal donations in aid of the Muslim sufferers from the War 
in the Balkans. It also publishes a translation of a telegram from.Hilmi_, Pasha, 
late Prime Minister of Turkey, and now President of t Bed Crescent Bosiety, 
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Constantinople, asking the itor to make the appeal. 
, faa * Writing under the: Ah ne’ ** Slaves of’ the Turks,” the Rafiq 
ig <- War i in the Balkans. : ee WG ii iry or the 18th October 1912, refers : to the 
oe : at Keak of hostilities in the Balkans: Europe, 
especially the southern ‘abil the paper, is beside itself wer Joy. 
for the reason 1 that the ol rege . Osmanii (abe: Montenegrins) have, 
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871 
with the object of throwing off their chains, stepped: into the. battlefield 
with. borrowed swords and guns and “ crosses “on their ‘heads (? helmets).”*. 
Affer remarking that the powers have taken upon ‘themselves the respon- 
sibility of seeing. reforms introduced into Macedonia: and that therefore the war 
is utterly unjustifiable, the editor observes that: the Christians subject to 
Muhammadans in Turkey “take pride in demanding rights,” but that the (non- 
Christian) subjects of Christian rulers are being trampled upon. Continuing, 
it says that, if ‘the fire ‘of war leaps into a flame in the B and injury is 
caused.to the Central Turkish Government, “the: West also”. ‘will, as 
Europeans think, be turned topsy-turvy. Bi Sir nt : pe erne 


6. The following is from the Observer 


tenement (Lahore), dated 12th October 1912 :— 


The outbreak of actual hostilities in the Balksins and the opening of war-like opera- 


tions by Montenegro against Turkey constitute the outstanding feature of this week’s 
situation in Eastern Europe. Reuter’s telegrams. summarising the progress of incidents, will be 


found given in another column—incidents which, though unimportant in themselves, are the - 


sure prelude ‘to what threatens to be a great military duel. ‘Bulgaria, Greece, Servia and 
Montenegro have all conspired, doubtless with the connivance of Austra and Russia,-to make 
a combined attack on Turkey; and all impartial observers are agreed in characterising the 
mobilisation and warlike operations of tke Balkan confederacy as ‘the result of ‘deliberate } 
policy rather than of provocation,’ and it may be safly concluded that they command the ‘sup- 
port of, at least, some of the Powers. This isall the clearer in view of the declaration -that 
even in thé event of war and territorial conquest by any party, ‘the European concert would 
not. permit any change in territorial boundaries. This resolve, we are afraid, is likely to *be 
carried into effect only in case of Turkish victories; and the chances are ten to one that it -will 
be relegated into the background if the chances of war favour the arms of the Balkan States. 
Moreover the Statesman is perfectly right in pointing out that the watchful enemies of 


Turkey can have scarcely failed to have been impressed by the failure of Turkey in the war 
with Italy, arid they have probably come to the conclusion that now is the golden opportunity — 


for the settlement of-all their differences-with the Turks, _But they will certainly discover 


that Turkey as a military Power isa very different antagonist from Turkey as represented by — 


a feeble and fugitive Navy. However, there.can be no doubting the cool self. aggrandisement 
of the Balkan States and the utter disregard of all. motives, except the - most selfish, which, is 
inspiring their conduct. In dealing with Turkey, they think moral obligations are of no 
value and the code of international ethics becomes an absolutely dead letter when it is a ques- 


tion of carving out new pieces for themselves out of the Turkish empire. It is difficult to be 


very positive in forecasting the final issue of the war juSf‘forced on Turkey. Europeans are 
emphatic in declaring that the Bulgarian army for its size is-one of the best 

best ‘trained armies in the world ; and they also contend that the.Turkish army in actual 
practice will be found to be much smaller than the numbers of its soldiers mentioned on 
paper ; that the transport arrangements are entirely out of date, as also are all administrative 


services ; and taking into consideration the proverbial dilatoriness of Turkish officials, coupled — 


with the fact that reorganization is not yet complete, it is said to be extrémely unlikely that 
mobilisation would be anything but a slow process. At the same time, even their 
partisans cannot conceal contempt for the armies of Servia and Greece, while Montenegro 
does not any large force at all. On the other hand, we all know the kind of reputation 
that the Turkish soldier has won upon a hundred battlefields ; and the men have been well 
trained on German lines and can as ever be depended on to fight with dogged determination ; 
while the artillery is extremely efficient. In any case, the war is bound to. be a remorseless 


war, a war to the bitter end, and the Muslim world will ‘have no cause to regret its outbreak 


if it ends, as we all hope it will, in the wiping off of the confederacy from the map of Europe. 
That will ensure peace for Europe and breathing time for Turkey to regenerate herself?’ =“ 


7. The following is from the Tribune: (Lahore), dated 13th October 


“The article'in The Christian onthe opium qweéstion in China, referred to above 


discloses a very serious state of affairs. In accordance. with the terms. of: the agreement _ 


between Great Britain and China, signed in 191], the former agreed to permit any province 
in China to exclude Indian opium entirely, if it could be shown that the indigenous cultivation 
had ceased. Such powers of exclusion are, however,:.denied by . England to those provinces 
where cultivation can be proved. But the attempt ob the British Government to enforce the 
condition has created.a very awkward situation, The determination of the provincial autho- 
tities: of Chekiang, to socontrol the sale of the prepared drug within the limits of the ‘(pro- 
vince that there shall be no demand for opiut, has given rise to all this trouble.. We 


cannot, however, congratulate the British Government on the policy pursued by it in-the 


equipped and 
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“Tf is very much to be deplored-that rather than bring nging the opium traffic to a 


termination and.giving China a fair hand. to deal with her. be own troubles, Great: manele 


when it ie asked, on, the ground of the R 


) * wateell | her. of the possible ‘conrequences ‘of her. opposition ‘ to. * the. opium. traffic. 

goes so. far as to say that ‘Great Britain would. delay., Kongens ofthe Repub, 
blican opposition to, the opium traffic, 

ce 2 As the writer of the article says, this attitude of Great Britain has not only com: 

promised the position of the Central Goverement,of: China but has. brought. shame 6n ‘the 

British people. It is quite unworthy of England that she should place the people of China 


in. sucha Pee as. that, which: calls: fer aprytest like _ one made by sp ~hekiang Prov- 
incial Assembly.” a 


al 


8 The Ae ioe ae is ie the Pribune 
__ The new war against Turkey’ (Lahore); dated 12th October.1912:— 


« While. the war of Italy against; Turkey. has.been almost. universally. condemned as 
an act of brigandage how are we to charagterige the, confederacy i in which Montenegro is likely 
to be joined by Bulgaria, Servia and. Greece . in. making war. ei Turkey? The. ‘edhenaible 
casua bells is the delay in carrying out certain, eotarme penenieet sled. by a to her Christian 
subjects, bat this is a tale which could have been easil ny ete diplomacy. As we. have 

pointed out there is very little reason to doubt that the Balkan. States have resolved to . take 
civentere of the distracted condition of ‘Larkey on account of the Turco-Italian War and to 
compel her to accept their terms, In the vag of this new danger it is tolerably certain. that 
Turkey will hasten to conclude peace. with, re even at some sacrifice, so a8 to, be free to meet 
her new enemies. © The position of Turke Ddertbtedly serious, bpcenee whi while she is strong 
enough to defeat Montenegro, Bulgaria,’ yc: ps Greece, one after another a. combination 
of all of.them is a far mg ste app ky: far the Aighting is 1 SEARO a tere Fos 
and Montenegrin troope, but é is likely to join very | she will consult 
Servia and Greece before taking action, bat'it may be oT that a will all all join, and the 
confederacy will be complete. Of course the European. Powers cannot soruals the disruption of 
the Ottoman Empire, bat Turkey _ will have to has for -her own land in the first 
instance.”._- 


Tike following: is. from ii Panjabee 
(Lahore), dated 12th October 1912 :— 


e' = Indias. whe have followed the « course of eventa i in Eastern. Europe, as reported from 
time to time by Reuter, will have no difficulty in understanding the cause of the so-called 
truculency. of the. Christian States in the Balkans 0 or of the declaration of war by the: little 
State. of Montenegro. The Christian people in the Balkans have all their ive griev- 
ances against their common oppressor, the Turk, and these: grievances are as old as- history 
ateelf.. The creation of the separate States. ‘of Ba Servia and Mcntene by the 
Treaty of Berlin, in 1878, was a palliative and not a cure . for the disease which. y te 
root in Turkey. It is true that su uently beth Bulgaria and Montenegro threw off their 
‘allegiance and became independent. stil! the Treaty of Berlin having. “eet ag split up 
‘the Christian population for an artificial geogra ontenegrin 
‘borders, the trouble remain and became the cause of frequent irritation to | ode as well as 
‘to. Christians... The Turkish atrocities of August last are in themselves enough. ‘provoration 


to the mildest of Christians to take to arnis and chastise a Gineruaeint.. pereeliting such 
inhuman conduct. 48,9 


fc af fter giving details. *f vanious + atrocities which the Turks are alleged to 
haye ‘committed upon Christian subjects of the Porte the article proceeds :— . 


+. The fact of the matter is the leopard dops not change its spots, nor “does the Turk 
change his temper. It is the tiger q est the Turk te have driven a handfal of 
Montenegrins to Semporelon. seo — Montenegtins are likened to -Pathans,;, :but 
their characteristics bear a closer resemblance to those of Sawantwari people. These latter, 
bap ay T28 gave incessant troubleto the fails wir Mog “ 
. . n any case. thi war cannot r on 

the admiration of the. claiiiond : a See aD . One. is. Inspired 
articles in ey on ley apers attrib | 
Porte to on its policy of adaptati 
isto say the police of decentralizatac 
_this strike a the. British . Governmey Ab Bt 
_ Meanwhile Montenegro, Lad pF *heroi 
 faderacy. a a 
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' ._ © So far the British Government has done its best to pacify matters in. the Balkans. 
Sir Edward Grey arid the Cabinet which he represents have 80 far doné nothing in~ the least 
degree calculated to encourage the Macedonians to revolt against the authority of the Turks. 
The Muhammadan_ newspapers in India, we regret to find, do not in their criticism of the 
situation in the Balkans do justice to the British Government, and in some cases even go the 
Jength of ascribing motives which donot at all exist. It must not be forgotten that Sir 
Edward Grey has to move very cautiously through the entangled mazes of European diplo- 
ome id and our Muhammadan countrymen should make due allowance for the difficulties which 
confront Sie Edward Grey and the British Foreign Office. In this ‘connection if-may be 
noted that the All-India Moslem Iseague in London has adopted a resolution emphatically pro- 
testing against the policy and tactics of the Balkan Committee which, besides embsrassing the 
British .Government-in its desire.to hold the balance evenly, is certain to encourage and inflame 
racial and religious bitterness. The League declares that the present war is due to the en- 
couragement of irresponsible enthusiasts. It is stated further that ‘in view of the loyalty of 
Brittanic: Musalmans and the identity of interests between the two principal Musalman 
Empires and the great though forgotten services rendered by Turks during the Indian mutiny, 
the League strongly deprecates the ill-will shown towards Turkey by a section of the British 
Press whieh but edae'to the prevailing resentment of Musalmans at what is regarded as the 
injustice and intolerance of Europe.’ Whilst we have nothing but sympathy with our 
Muhammadan brethren, in the position in which they find themselves placed, we are not -sure 
whether the action of the All-India Moslem League is quite wise.” = : ‘ 


11. Writing under the heading “ Photographs of pertain oe 
; oe acts of oppressien,’ the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 
re 10th. October 1912, publishes a translation of. the 
concluding portion of an article.on Persia, recently contributed tothe Manchester 
Guardian Mr. George Douglas Turner, in condemnation of Muscovite 
doings. The paper also reproduces three ey op representing the execution 
at Tabriz of a number of Persians for the offence of being supporters of the 
. constitutional form of Government. In the first picture, says the editor, the 
Sigatul Islam , andthe harrowing scene ‘is “as it were the collar of 
eternal curses round the satanic neck of Russia,” and sooner or later this 
“* eternal wretch’ will have to suffer for this from God’s wrath. The third 
picture depicts the execution of the late Yusaf, whose body was cut in two at the 
instance of the Russia’s myrmidon “the Muslim-looking infidel” and basge- 
minded Samad Khan. The deceased hangs by the feet, and his entrails, which 
bulge out, are, says the paper, calling down everlasting curses on tyrannical 
- Russia and her still more oppressive agent Samad Khan. : 


(b) — Home. 
12. The Afghan (Peshawar), of the 19th September (received on the 
Sin: etneiioin ta Toile. 10th October) 1912, publishes a communication 


headed “ Pan-Islamism ‘and Indian Muhammadans.” 

After ising the Times’ recent article on the subject, the correspondent 

_ admits that general excitement has, of late, been prevalent amo Muhamm a- 

dans in this country. There have been many occurrences, in quick succession, 

in India and outside, which have inflicted wound after wound on the hearts of 

_ Musalmans. Italy’s aggressive and savage conduct in Tripoli, French oppres- 

_ sion in the Moors’ country, and Russia’s cruelty ‘in Persia, are typical instances. 

- Indian Muhammadans, he adds, were in hopes that the British Government 

- would befriend Turkey and prevent Italian brigandage. Contrary to their P|, 

expectations, however, it published a proclamation of neutrality, which — a ik 

proved injurious for Turkey, inasmuch as Senet the passage of her an if 
troops through Egypt although that country is still looked upon as ‘a Turkish | Bh 

possession. The. writer considers it a sin to conceal the fact that this conduct 

on the part of the British Government caused much pain to the followers of 

Islam. Again, nothing came of the numerous meetings held by them to 

request. their Government to end Muscovite aggression and to try to seoure the 

restoration of “the treasures” carried away by Russians: from the» Meshed ‘ 

shrine. It was but natural that this event also should have caused feelings of 

sorrow and disappointment among the believers ‘in the kalima. Muhammadans 
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have too<hleen «much troubled iby. -fhe reversal of the partition of Bengal, the 
non-fulfilment.of: Government's promise to repair the injury thereby. caused to 
the Muhammadans of East Bengal, and the Secretary of State’s refusal to give 
Muhammadans a university such as they desire. It is not surprising then that 
‘Muhammadans have shown their’ feeling in: speeches'and writings,:and the result 
has been:the cry of-the revival of Pan-Islamism in India. ‘That .the.excite- 
‘ment prevalent. among ._Muhammadans has assumed “dangerous proportions is 
‘absolutely untrue. It.is to be admitted.that excitement permeates’ all classes 
‘of the Prophet's followers ; but if Gevernment wish to keep thi feeling in check 
‘nothing is easier. It can win the hearts of: Muhammadans, aol rigour and 
oppression, but by “sacrifice” and kindness. ‘No danger: should be associated 
J with “ ihe aadianal awakening” that is taking place in them ; otherwise it would 
seem : thatthe English do not approve of the slight quickening among Muham- 
‘madans, and. do:not wish them.to demand their rights. Aill- nsible 


j 


authorities: should win the confidence of. Musalmans by reponing, tube in them, 
and should also consider “Muslim demands in. a.spirit of : liberality. If 


Muhammadans are always told to rely on themselves they will, in time, cease to 
trust in Government. 


13. ‘Writing under the heading “ Pan-Islamism : ‘New and: Old,” the 
dies dissin ta Millat (Lahore), of the 11th’ October 1912, pub- 
miimecsenwaetan lishes a translation of several passages in the letter 
which recently appeared in the Times on the above subject; making a running 
commentary on the same and taking exception, in the course of its remarks, 
to the statements made: about the Amir in the aforesaid writing. It also denies 
the existence of the gy rage a in India, and asserts < the pro- 
nda exists only in the imagination of some. Europeans or “in the reports 
iad about by oveetealion to the (Muslim) cmauaine.” Further, it refers 
to the undermentioned observations by the writer in the Times, and makes the 
following comments on the same :— 


1. All Muhammadans believe that the Christian powers of -Europe 

have been intriguing to ruin and annex the Muslim States that stilt remain. — 

- This opinion is undoubtedly held by a large number of Muhammadans, but 

none of them entertains any suspicion in regard to England. Nor has their 
distrust of Russia, Italy, Germany, &c.,.anything to do with Pan-Islamism. 


: 2 Many a Musalman is under the impression that the Mehdi: will 
appear in Central Africa, and that he is (even now) among . the. mysterious 
Sennousis.— There is absolutely no truth in this. The Prophet's followers 
entertain quite a different belief in regard to the advent of the Mehdi. Hasan 
Nizami, of Delhi, is the only Muhammadan who holds the opinion mentioned 
‘ by the Times’ correspondent, and the reason why the latter has ascribed 
_ It to the entire Muslim community is that the former has undoubtedly assured 
“well informed Englishmen” that the same is shared by all his co-religion- 
‘ists. 


3. Muhammadans are convinced that England. supports Russia in 
Persia. —Not a single Musalman holds this view.. A Lahore, paper (the refer- 
ence is tothe Zamindar of course)has tried to create this impression. It is 
also this paper which has adversely:oriticised Sir. Hdward Grey and has pub- 
lished articles supporting Pan-Islamism, or. charging England with having 
partitioned the Shah's dominions. There is, however, just.a. possibility that a 
section of Muhammadans may have’ come te entertain. the above views under 


’ 


the influence of “these people. ” os . 

7 4. Extremist.Hindu papers have been trying to assure: Muhammadans 

that they have been abandoned by Government ; referring to (the treatment of ) 

Eastern Bengal (Musalmans) in support of their assertion.—This is:: perfectly 

true. The Millat has been warning Muhammadans for the ‘last: etre ment 
(islamic) 


not to allow themselves to be snisled by the Hindu Press. Those very | 
itings have now brought odium on the entire:Muslim 


papers, however, whose. writi on | 
» community, . have - thrown a spell over the unwary tnd have placed them under 
the influence of intemperate Hindw journals. : 


i 
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5. Many mysterious Turks and Arabs have .been seen at Delhi, Lahore, 
Peshawar: and Lucknow, ‘during ‘the past few months; while strangers from 
Baghdad, the “Hédjat and ‘Constantinople, “who worked in’a most ‘energetic 
manner,” have visited noted shrines and places of .worship.—This statement. 
is wholly unfounded. elie oe 


'- -* "One Tahore paper (? the Zamindar) certainly .once spoke of the 
arrival of a Turkish general.and .urged Muhammadans.(/t. the people) to see 
him. . As, regards..Syed Rashid: Rasa, who. presided:at the last: session of: the 
Nadwat-ul-Ulema, and the Pir of Baghdad; they are:among’ the admirers of the 
British Government. SRE SAE 2 OE 0 | 3 


‘It is:a. mystery. how the suspicions {mentioned : by the writer in~ the 
Times) have all at once come to be entertained in regard -to the Prophet's 
followers. ‘The ‘Editor has long: been telling his co-religionists ‘that certain 
reckless (Islamic) priests will bring ruin on the. entire Muslim community. 
The ‘Timea’ correspondent has blamed all Muhammadans for the fiery ..writings 
of..these papers. and the. nonsense talked by a. few Musalman young :-men. 
Muhammadans are. still as loyal to. Government as they have ever been : the 
blame reste only with afew short-sighted editors and. speakers who have been 
publishing fiery writings and making strongly worded speeches to prosper 
their ‘business. If Muhammadans were to throw them overboard and to con- 
demn their views, even now matters would be certain to improve. 


14. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 8th October 1912, has a letter under 

Indians avd the coloar projndice,  *he “heading “ Il-treatment of Indians on the score 

< =e Of colour.” The writer, Mr. Muni Lal, M.D., M.A., 

Barrister-at-Law, refers to.some instances, in which he was personally concern-. 

ed, to show how invidious distinctions are made between Europeans and Indians 
in this country, and how the latter are treated in an: inconsiderate manner b 

Anglo-Indians. He also cites several instances of the ill-treatment to: which he 

has been subjected in America, South Africa, Australia, etc., on the score of his 


colour, showing how grossly Indians are ill-treated while travelling through, 
or staying in, foreign countries. | 


+ Commenting on the above, the Editor remarks that thoughtful Indians 
hold the opinion, which has been endorsed even’ by Lord Morley, that “the 
difficulties: which are now being experienced in India are more racial than 
political in character.’ There are, indeed, very few sensible Indians who 
-wish to drive the English out of the country or can even tolerate the idea of. the 
‘latter’s expulsion. ‘There is, nevertheless, perhaps no self- cting Indian 
who does not feel pained at being insulted by a haughty Englishman. . Lord 
Morley advised such. pages to mend their ways, but his.words -have been 
of little avail. It.is high time that Government: looked into the-matter. 


PEARS ne A 15. The following is fromthe ..Khalea Ad- 
kh Defence Association. pone | Amritsar), dated Lith Ootober, 1913 :— 
** * a * * x 


‘Tn the meantime it may be of use to place the two sides of the question before our 
readers, Those that are for such an association advarce a number of reasons and so do those 
_.who.take an attitude of .dishke towards the idea. ‘We shall take* the’ latter first. Their 

main-argumente are two. . The firstis that the Sikhs ‘should eschew politics and: various forms 
of.agitation which,:in their opinion, are absolutely undesirable, ‘and: the second ‘is that ‘the 
Sikhs should continue to limit their activities to the educational and social spheres, etc., refus- 
ing to fritter away their limited energies and resources 1n matters that do not directly conduce 
to the welfare and ‘happiness ‘of the community. They further take up their stand on the firm 
rock of history and..tradition when. they suggest. that the Sikhs are knitted to the British 
' “Phrone ahd the British’Government in a special manner. The Sikhs, not merely by words, 

‘bat by ‘actual deeds, have shown in hundred and one instances, that they arexwever: ed to 
day: their‘all-at:the dispoéal of: their rulers and their’ Government. In Asia, Enrope and 
_ Afzicasthe Sikbs bave shown beyond question:or cavil that theit lives. and life-bloed are not 

| grudged at the call:ef duty.or honour, and the various ‘appreciations. by ‘His:Gracious Majesty 
the King Emperor and his dine tached opsceen iniiven: nstagiebe and.-in ; India. vouch: for 
the truth of the above facts. It is contended, therefore, with considerable. weight of reason, 
_ ‘that-when, the. Sikha:hayé placed everything at the dispotal: of Government, they--should, in 
_ their.turn, leave eyerything. entirely -in: the hands: of::Government,. leaving «it. entirely: free 
— ¢0.do by them. what. it pleases and. how it, pleases;-and..when it, pleases, . Wahyishould ithe 
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Bikhs who have so firmly linked themselves to their British rulers by the silken ties of love 
and devotion adopt the rdéle of ‘ impatient idealist,’ and join the sister communities in kicking 
up agitation in season and out of season. The force of these -weighty contentions no nensible 
man will deny. These will form one scale of the balance. 


“The advocates of the establishment of such an association, call it the All-India Sikh 
Association, the Sikh League, or the Sikh. Defence Association, express their fullest concyr- 
rence with the above. -They place the most implicit reliance in the justice and impartiality 
of the Government. They, however, have to offer various grounds no less weighty to form 
the other scale. Quoting the high and dispassionate authority of Mr. A. Macauliff. who has 
devoted life-time to the study and research of Sikh scriptures and history, they contend with 
equal force that Sikhism stands in danger of losing its entity, getting absorbed by sister 
communities, ever anxious fo claim it as their own. Where vigorous and pushful communities 
are struggling for mastery, ready to obtain the lion’s share of the loaves and fishes by hook 
or crook, disdaining to leave the Sikhs even the crumbs of office and preferment, surely the 
Sikhs too should gird up their loins and be on the alert to dispel the mists of mis-representa- 
tion and mis-understanding. To keep the seal of silence on the lips would not only be suicidal 
but unbecoming, for we should be departing from the attitude of full and implicit trust in our 
benign and sympathetic Government. Mr. Macauliffe takes the cases of several religions that 
divorced of state-help fell into the back ground or totally disappeared, and urge; that 
the religion of Baba Nanak runs the same danger without help from Government. 
Absorption into orthodox religion against many sides and features of which Sikhism was a 
protest is a likely fate in the opinion of that learned writer on Sikhism, and aggression from 
outside is another danger that no less threatens the independent entity of the Sikhs as a 
community. And it is absolutely essential, it is contended, that there should be an acer-dited 
organization of thecommunity that may be completely in touch with the powers that be. 
It would be the function of such a body to take up from time to time, as they arise, questions 
that intimately affect the community, to. act asan interpreter between the Government on 
the one side and the Sikhs on the other, to serve asa medium between the two for the 
expression of their respective views and sentiments, and in every possible and desirable way 
to promote the mutual interests of both. With the growth and expansion of education 
and enlightenment numerous questions ef the highest importance crop up from day to day 
that interest and at times irritate and excite the community and og that they should 
be brought forthwith to the notice of Government andthe responsible authorities. Apart 
from such occasional problems, there are others of far-reaching importance, for instance 
‘the share of Sikhs in the Imperial and Provincial Councils, the seats secured to members 
of the Sikh community on the Municipal Committees and the District Boards, the proportion 
of appointments in the public service made available to Sikhs. Such and similar are the 
grounds on which the advocates of a Sikh Association, like the one foreshadowed by 
our contributors, urge the need of it and condemn inaction as skin to disregard of com- 
munal interests. | 


“There is one point which a contributor in the current issue tries to bring out 
with some force, and that is the meaning to be attached tothe word ‘ political’ in con- 
nection with such an Association. It must be obvious to any one who gives the question 
a moment’s thought that the Sikhs can never be a party to ‘agitation’ or undesirable political 
effervescence, or to courses of action that would merit the condemnation or opprobrium of 
our rulers. They cannot and shall not lend their countenance to anything eavouring even 
in the remotest degree towards disloyalty or ingratitude. Their defimition of the objects of 
‘such an Association would be similar to that adopted by Government in the Imperial 
Council -with reference to the Anglo-Indian Defence Association, vsz., an Association estab- 
lished to protect and safeguard the interests of the Sikh community and carefully eschew- 


ing undesirable or objectionable courses of action, or courses held to be such by Government 
or the authorities. 


“The two seales of the balanee are now before the community. It is for the com- 
munity to weigh and decide. For obvious reasons we withhold our own opinion pending 


that of the leading lights of the Panth and to their sober judgment and wise afore-thought 
we may safely commend the question.” | 


Il.—AFGHANISTAN AND TEANS-FRONTIER. 


16. The Civil and Military Newe (Ludhiana), of the 14th October 
PR aR 1912, reports that in the course of his speech held at 
| Rares Kabul on the 28th ultimo, His Majesty the Amir 

made the remark that both men ‘and money were needed for the permanent 
defence of Afghanistan. It is to be-hoped, adds the paper, that the words will 
raise a large number of recruits for the regular Afghan army. — | : 


., . The Watan (Lahore), .of the 15th October 1912, also makes the 
same comment, and reports that the Mulla Powindah and his followers, who are 

‘State guests, have been permitted to buy guns and powder in the Kabul bazars, 
and that the purchases are being forwarded to the ud country. 
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 Til—Nartrve States. 


-17. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 9th October 1912, has a letter headed 

ok cite Lite - -.  Viceroy’s visit to Kashmir and- reception. by 

ae NS | the Kashmir Muhammadans.” The writer, one 

Abu Zafar, a Kashmiri, complains in the course of. his- remarks that, in con- 

nection with Lord Hardinge’s visit to the Happy Valley, thousands of Muham- 

madans have been impressed to do different things without being paid for their 
Wan oo . Om ae 


Se Se ee ee 18, The following is from the Observer 
yriaharsia of Mashmir and his (Lahore), dated 12th October 1912 :— | 


. ** His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir has generously given Rs. 40,000 towards the 
eost of repairing the Jumma Masjid at Srinagar. This famous and historic mosque has twice 
' been damaged by fire, and was last repaired under the auspices ‘of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 
The Chief Minister, Rai Sahib Dewan Amar Nath, C.I.E., has undertaken the formation of a 
committee with a view to the collection of subscriptions for this object, to which he has him- 
self liberally subscribed. The Muhammadan community are exceedingly gratified at His 
Highness’ action, and are offering special prayers in their various mosques for the long life of 
His Highness and his Chief Minister. We publish elsewhere a letter on the subject.” 


V.—Native SocreTizs anp RELIcIous Marress. 


19. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 8th October 1912, publishes a letter 
The Panjsh Hinde Sebhe. headed “The Punjab Hindu Sabha and the work 
; before it.” The writer—Dina Nath (Editor of 
the Hindustan)—says that the Sabha professes to aim at rendering social service 
to Hindus, but that the social differences between the various sections of Hindus 
are so great that no society can render such service to the Hindu community. 
It is only in regard to politics that Hindus of all persuasions can stand on a 
common platform, and this renders it necessary for the Sabha to take up the 
work of safeguarding the political rights -and interests of Hindus. It es 
endeavour to temove the suspicion with which Hindu loyalty is still regarded, 
and to improve the relations between Hindus on the one hand and Government 
and Europeans on the other. Further, it should take steps to secure more 
effective representation of Hindus on the Legislative Councils, and should also 
set up a strong agitation against special favours being conferred on Muham- 
madans on the score of their supposed political importance. Hindus should 
attend the ensuing Hindu conference (in large numbers) with the object of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the office-bearers of the Sabha to leave nothing 
undone to serve the Hindu community. . 


' 20. Writing under the heading “ Swaraj in Multan,” the Afghan 

a ene (Peshawar), dated the 26th September and 5th 

,The Hindus and Mubammadansof ot her 1912, complains that the Multan Hindus 
Multan. : “i : 

: have, under the impression that they are, being sup- 
ported by the local Hindu officers, been so emboldened that-they have begun to 
make murderous assaults on Muhammadans in broad daylight. According to the 
Hindustan they consider it, forsooth, sinful to eer - Muslim tailors and 
artisans, and have vowed not to buy from any M Some too have 
decided to kill Muhammadans; and God alone can protect “us” if they 
continue buying from Hindus even after this. The only way for Musalmans 
to preserve their existence is to boycott Hindus, just as they themselves 
are . boycotted by. the latter. The paper here publishes the details of a 
case in a Multan in which a Muhammadan, named Pir Bakhsh, is said to have 
been killed by one Vir Bhan, because some drops of water accidentally fell on 
the Hindu’s foot from a cup out of which a Muslim boy wasdrinking. It is, says 
the Afghan, abundantly clear from this that the unfortunate Muhammadans_ of 
Multan have been reduced to a very low state when such a thing can happen, 
It means too that the Hindus are at the zenith of temerity and cruelty. So ong 
as Diwan Narindra Nath has under him a large number of pro-Hindu officers like 
Lala Gobind Bam, those ‘ Muslim-killing and animal ~worshipping people ” 
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will grow more emboldened from day today. The interests of that th demand 
that “the clique of the powerful party ** should be broken up and that the reins of 


21. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), dated ‘ie ek 
All India Hindu Sabha. 


« Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath, Joint Secretary of the still-born organization of 1911 
has addressed a few words of explanation tothe Allahabad Leader for a collapse of the 
previous attempt. He says every one was engrossed by the Durbar and people could not be 
persuaded to assemble jn large numbers in Benares. He practically suggests that the move- 
ment now projected by our friends at Delhi should be started on lines new and independent, : 
distinct from the abortive attempt initiated at Benares, Referring to the list of questions 
proposed to be discussed at the next sessions of the Punjab Hindu Conference, he points out 
that, with the exception of one or two local matters, everything affects the Hindus as a body. 
He goea on to gay :— Siaee 

“The present isa very proper opportun ty of forming an All-India Hindu Sabha. If, however, it. 
be thought undesirable to include politics inthe programme even to the limited extent the Punjab Sabka does, 
let an association be formed for only educational, social and religious reform. Each of these three is a very 


wide field of work, especially education, where the necessity of an association to watch and control the policy 
pursyed in the system of both Government and private education, is becoming every day very paramount.’ 


“ What is meant by politics in tabooing that subject from ccnsideration or why there 
should be so much dread of politics it is incomprehensible. The Hiridu Sabha has neither 
foreign politics nor foreign policy. It neither forms rifle clubs nor drills and equips soldiers. 
It has no idea of raising contingents for the defence of Tripoli or the Porte. All the politics 
it can talk about hardly go beyond the bread and butter problem of the many mitlions of 
ignorant and superstitious peope trudging painfully in the backgroynd. If Eurasian and 
Anglo-Indian Associations can obtain the active and influential co-operation of the Judges of 
High Courts for the solution of this bread problem among the members of the community 
there is no reason why the Hindu Sabha cannot do likewise for the betterment of its com- 
munity whose lot is infinitely worse than that of Eurasians and oo Politics 
is not synonymous with bombs and Browning pistols, and no one witha clear conscience 
need dread it. As the delicate imagery of the Austrian would phrase it—‘If the clothes 
were removed from our body sd that we should stand before the solid eer of a practised 
C.I. D. in political nakedness and completely unveiled uo spot would be visible on which 
the dark doubts of allegiance to the British Raj should be proved to exist.’ Men of clear 
conscience should insist on the inclusion of every question that is of the highest and most 
enduring interest to the community. We trust that the delegates from this province will 
behave like men and like Panjabees, The counsel of Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath that in 
the last resort the All-India Hindu Sabha might confine itself to an annual educational con, 
ference is behind himself.” oe 


VII.— GanERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(d)—Education. 


22. Writing under the heading “ Attempt to breathe life into the half 

dead body of the Hindu University,” the Parkash 

(Lahore), of the 15th October 1912, says that the 

Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s recent visit to Lahore was intended 
to serve the above purpose. It also to the strong Muslim opposition to 
the conditions laid down by Government in regard ‘to denominational Univer- 

sities, and asks Hindus not to accept the sort of University they would be given, 

employing arguments already used by it (vide paragraph 22 of Selections 
No. 82). The paper’s suggestion jis that the money collectei for the Hindu 
University should be utilised in establishing a Central Technical College or 
in promoting free primary education among Hindus. 


23. One ‘ Lakshman Singh, Honorary Member of the Khalsa College 
The Khalsa Col! | Council,’ contributes from Rawalpindi 

—— the following letter to the Tribune 
(Lahore), of 17th October 1912 :— 


“We have heen requested to publish the following letter :— 
“To—The President, Khalsa College Managing Committee, Amritsar. - 


_ Sir, —I crave leave to submit the following lines for favour of your consideration and 
that of the Members of the Managing Committee of the Khalsa College, 


The proposed Benares University. 


B79 i. 


“Tam a member of the now defunct Khalsa Diwan, Lahore, which inaugurated the 
Khalsa College movement and subsequently handed it over to a registered body called the 
Khalsa College Council. I was elected a member of the College Council in 1897 and 
continued as such until 1908 when changes were made in the constitution of the College and _ 
I and other active members of what was called the Lahore party were replaced by men who 
had the confidence of the Amritsar party, As an active member of the Managing Committee, 
when the Lahore party was in power, I contraeted a passion for the institute and worked for 


it with great zeal and earnestness. This passion for the institution has prompted me to 
approach you with this petition. 


‘In the memorable meeting of the spring of 1908, I protested against the undue 
haste with which radical changes in the constitution were being rushed through ; but it was 
all crying in the wilderness. Men had come prepared to say ditto to a prerarranged pro- 
gramme. The only person who heard me with consideration was Colonel Younghusband, 
Commissioner of Lahore, who had been elected president of the Managing Committee at the 
previous meeting. The Sikhs mostly looked at me with stupefaction, and those who under- 
stood me seemed to be greatly elated at their success in having been able to oust those who 
_ had been their critics erstwkile. I urged for five things particularly :— 


« (a) — of the rule by which members once appointed were appointed for all 
ife time. | 


(6) Appointment of electoral colleges in all Sikh centres to enable the return of 
representative Sikhs to the Managing Committee. 


*‘(e) Effective Government control to guard against the possibility of the Khalsa 


College ceasing to exist, as a result of the rivalries and jealousies of the 
various factions in the Council. 


 (d) Provision for the exclusion from the Council of men who, though Sikhs by 
: appearance, may not be so at all. 


‘(e) Increased representation on the Council of men of light and lead from the 
British districts. 


I rejoice to note from a close perusal, which when writing the leading article in 
the Khalsa Advocate of the next issue I could not afford, of a printed copy of the proposed 
changes in the constitution, that the Managing Committee of the College have come to regard 
the reforms, suggested in points (a) and (c) gs called for. Dual control has proved a curse 
everywhere. Now that the Government shall have a comparatively free hand in the manage- 
ment of the College, I trust that the staff will be considerably strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of men of high intellectual and moral calibre whose chief aim will be to honestly 
endeavour to take the Sikh youths by the hand, and attend to their harmonious . development. 
But I beg deferentially to submit that the newly proposed constitution does not go far 
enough. The note to Article (4) has not prevented the election to the Council of men, Sikhs 
in appearance, but in league with the most inveterate foes of Sikhs and Sikhism. If the note 
is amended as follows the defect pointed out will be remedied ;— 


‘‘ Members of the Council other than European members nominated by Government, 
shall be professed Sikhs, ¢.c,, Sikhs who are ready to declare that they adhere to the tenets of 
the ten Gurus and that they do not belong to any other religious sect. They shall be 
required to sign this declaration and confirm it by an oath before the Council. 


The matter referred to in point (6) is of paramount importance. If the suggestion 


is approved it will be emg for public spirited men of light and lead to come in the Council 
and add to its power of doing good, 


The point (¢) has not only been lost sight of, but a very retrograde step is contempla- 
ted when it is proposed to reduce the number of members from British districts from 26 to 18: 
I have discussed this point at length in the leading article in the Khalsa Advocate of the 
issue above referred to, to which I respectfully invite your attention. Here I would onl 
submit with deference that this proposed reduction in the number of members from British 
districts is sure to result in the deterioration of the Council. The members from the Native 
States, brought up under peculiar circumstances, will never bring that amoant of independent 
judgment to bear upon the deliberations of the Council which the elected members from the 
British districts will be able to do, on account of their training and culture, under the liberal 
and enlightening influence of the British Rule, than whom none else can be more interested 
in its stability, for much of what importance they possess they owe to the good-will of 
British administrators,” | | . 


LAHORE : C. BIEAD, 
Asststant to the Deputy Inspectur- General of Police, 


The 19th October 1912. Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


—————$—$ —$————— 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 26ra OCTOBER 1912. 


7 


ENGLISH. 


Dal LY. 
Tribune 


TrI-wREKLY. 
Panjabee 
BI-WEEKLY. 


Observer es 


| Punjab Times and Frontier 


News. 
WREKLY. 


Arya Patrika 
Comrade 
Harbinger 


Khalsa Advocate 
FortTNIGHTLY. 
Jijnasu 


MontTHLY. 


1D. A.-V. College Magazine... 


Forman Christian 
Notes.* 


Practical Medicine : eee 


College 


Punjab Educational Journal 
Punjab Mission News 

Ravi 

Review of Religions 

Science Grounded Religion... 


Teacher 
URDU. 


Dal LY. 
Akhbar-i-’Am 


Paisa Akhbar 
Rafiq 


Zamindar 
Bi-wEBxkLY. 
Vakil 
WEEXLY. 
Afghan 


Ahl-i-Hadis 
Ahluwalia Gazetiet 
Al-Moinf 

Army News 
Arjun 


.. | Lahore 


"A | Lahore 


Lahore 
Rawalpindi 


. | Lahore 


Delhi 
Lahore 


Amritsar 


Kadian (Gurdaspur) 
Lahore 


. | Dinga (Gujrat) 


Lahore 
Do. 

Delhi 

Lahore 
Do. 


Amritsar 


Peshawar 
Amritsar 
Do. 
Do. 
Ludhiana 
Lahore 


pe es 


Name of Publisher. 


| Mal Chand 


. | Nizameud-din 


.. | J. R. Thapur 


Salig Ram 
Muhammad Ali 


Khalea Aavecsie Com- 
mittee. 


Ishar Das 


j 


Saraswati Nath 
Dr. Ram Narain 
R. B. Mohan Lal 
Revd. Wigram 
Mr. B. M. Jones 


. | Maulvi Muhammad Ali 


Dev Rattan 
Kaiyan Singh 


Govind Sahai 
Nizam Din 


.{ Abdul Aziz 


. | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla | 
. | Sanaulla 

| Lehna Singh 
‘a | Mebraj-ud-din 
| Daulat Ram 
.. | Dharm Pal 


Durga Parshad wind 


‘ian hein ter | 
Muhammad Insha Alla ,,. [| 
Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan [ 


1,830 copies. 


2,194 copies. 


1,120 copies. 
(300 


465 copies. 
135 copies. 
S46 CO, 


500 _—S—é,, 


1,800 copies. 
1,000 copies 


* Not received during the month, » 
+ Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIA 1, 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 261a OCTOBER 1912 —continvzp. 


DURDU—conrtiINveED. 
WERKLY—continued, 

Arorbans Gazette 

Arya Gazette 

Badar 

Bharat 

Chaudhwin Sadi® 

Civil and Military News 

Curzon Gazette 

Delhi Gazette* 

Hakam 

Haq 

Haq Pasand 

Hindu 

Hindustan 

Indar® 

Islam* 

J hang Sial 

Kapurthala Akhbar 

Loyal Gazette 

Lytton Gazette* 


| Milap® 


Millat 
Munir 


Musalman 


Nur 


7 Nur Afshan 


Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 

Punjab Advocate* 
Punjab Samachar 
Rajput Gazette 
Municipal Gazette 


| Sadiq-ul-Akbbar 


Ditto 


Sanatan Dharm Pracharak,., 


Shanti Ss | 


—_———- 


Amritsar ae 
Lahore oe. 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Jullundur 
Rawalpindi 
Ludhiana Bet 
Delhi iat 
Do. ove 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi ee 
Amritsar a 
Lahore ns 
Do. 


Kapurthala 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lyallpur 
Lahore 
Jhang 
Amritsar ove 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Ludhiana 
Lahore 
Do. 
Mianwali 
Lahore . 
Do. 
Do. 


) Bahawalpur 


Rewari 


Amritsar’ 


Rawalpindi 


-—— ee eee eee 


Name of Publisher. 


Circulation. 


Narain Das 

Bhowani Das 
Miraj-ui-din 

Thakur Sheoratan Singh 
Haji Ahmad ue 
Abdul Aziz 

Mirza Hairat 

Sajjad Husain 

Yakub Ali 

Karim Ali 

Ram Nath 


Hari Lal Sharma 


. | Buta Ram 


Dharm Pal, B.A. 
Abdul Latif 

Prabh Dyal 
Hamid Husain 
Amar Singh 
Bulaki Das 
Jawahar Lal 
Shuja Ulla 

Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-ulla 
Muhammad Yusaf 
P. Wylie 


Nizam Din 


Radha Krishan 


Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal 

Thakur Sukhram Das 
Din Muhammad 


Bahawalpur State ver 


Sayed Magbul Hussain 
Sadiq. 
P, Ralia Ram eos 


Kisban Chand Mohan, 


*Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 26ra OCTOBER 1912—concLupEp. 


i 


| os 
No. Name. | Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
URDU —conctiupep. } 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
66 | Sialkot Paper oo. | Sialkot ,. | Todar Mal 300 copies, 
67 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar Jhelum .. | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 700 ,, 
68 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan os. | Lahore ». | sayed Mumtaz Ali a 1,500 ,, 
69 | Victoria Paper oo. | Sialkot ,.. | ®. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 ,, 
L. Brij Lal. 
70 | Waqtt Lahore ., | Ali Husain 300 _,, 
71 | Watan ot ., | Muhammad Insha Ullah... 5,825 ,, 
72 | Zamindar Do. Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan | 3,900 ,, 
FortNigHTty. | 
73 | Biwah Samachar* Lahore Ram Chand ae 00 copies, 
74 | Kam Dhenu »». | Ludhiana .. | Bawa Bhacwan Das _... | 1,590 ,, 
75 | Mister Gazette Lahore Ali Bakhsh oe 100 ,, 
76 | Mohyal Gazette .. | Kala, Jhelum District ,.. | Mehta Sham Das ies 150 ,, 
PERSIAN, 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
a Siraj-ul-Akhbar ». | Kabul a Abdul Khalik ¥s use 
URDU. | 
MonrTHLY. 
78 | Arorbans Parkash* ve. | Lahore ».. | Salig Ram me 60 copies 
79 | Arya Musafir »». | JWlundur ... | L. Amar Nath ue | 750 ,, 
$0 | Fasana*® --. | Lahore + coe Fi 0z-ud- 1,600 ,, 
81 | Jauhar ... | Amritsar ws. | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
82 | Kakezai Social Reformer .,. | Lahore es. | Fazl Din or 400 9 
83 | Makhzan ,». | Delhi ve. | M. Fazl Tlahi ee 2,000 ,, 
84 | Martand »». | Lahore Kanhava Lal ms a 
85 | Rafiq* Do. vw». | Charinji Lal ss 500 , 
86 | Raghbir Patrika ns Do. vo | Prab Dial oe 500 3, 
87 | Sadhu on ie eee | LU. Gauri Shankar Lal... 2,000 ,, 
88 | Sufi iii ‘Pindi Baha-ud-din, District Muhammad Din Awan 4. 3,00) ,, 
89 | Zaban* a oa .. | Dr. B. B. Mitra mn 250 , 
GURMUKHI. 
WEEKLY. 
90 | Khalsa Sewakt Amritsar ..|Jiwan Singh wz. | 1,000 copiew 
91 | Punjab Reportert Do. .. | Ganda Singh ror 400 ,, 
99 Punjabi Surmat Lahore Dharm Dev a 1,000 , 
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I.— Pourrtes. 
bere (a)— Foreign. 
1. The Wotan (Lahore), of the 16th.Ogtober 1912, reports that the 
War inthe Datkans, _ Editor has received.a gablegram from » ale Hilmi 


_ Pasha, late Prime Minister of Turkey and now 
President of the Red Crescent Socicty, Constantinople; appealing for funds, 


and asking that the appeal should be sent on to all newspapers in India for 


publication. ‘The Editor has no doubt that the Watan’s contemporaries will, 
without distinction of colour or creed, give publicity tothe appeal.and will 
urge all good-hearted people to give money for the sufferers of the war ih the 
Balkans. He has also received a cablegram from the Muslim League, London, 
to say that Turkey stands in sore need of help and that Muhammadans in all 
parts of India should open relief funds and’ pass resolutions condemning the 
action of the Balkan States. 


9. ‘The following is from the Comrade (Delhi), dated 12th October 
War in the Balkan. TOT — ; 


“ With the Montenegrin attack on Turkey, the ruthless and open conflict of race and 


creed, which had been the nightmare of European diplomacy .for more than a generation | past, 


has at last begun. The stake is the Empire of the Turk in Europe. 


a + * The very idea of Montenegro challenging Turkey to battle is Iudi- 
crous. She has dared to step forth into the arena in obedience to a concerted and well-planned 
scheme of action. ‘The Servian, Bulgarian.and Greek Cabinets, too, have a correct measure 
of their military strength and would not indulge in tall talks and bellicose attitudes—the 


delirious war mobs notwithstanding —if they had not based their caleulations on the strength - 


of very definite assurances from other quarters. European diplomacy may stand aghast at their 
audacity, but not even a tyro can mistake the fingers of some of the agents of that diplomacy 
pulling the strings from behind the scenes. The issues of the present struggle .are, therefore, 
big with fate. They involve the question of life and death for the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe. | | 


sth ed ® Within the next week the crisis is bound to take a decisive turn; and 
Turkey may have to deal with the combined assault of the ‘Confederacy.’ If the crisis 
develop no further, Turkey may confidently !ook forward to the issue of the impending 
atraggle. It is, however, when she has decided the military issue and finds her insolent 
enemies lying helplessly at her feet, that the real question of the Balkan settlement will grise. 
Will she be allowed to enjoy the hard-earned fruits of her victories? Sir Edward Grey is 
reported to have said that, in case war breaks out in the Balkans, every effort will be made ‘to 
preserve unity of purpose amongst the Powers. Will he also endeavour to make sure, when 
the day of reckoning comes and the war isover, that Turkey is allowed to settle her account 
with her neighbours without interference or ‘friendly’ advice from the Powers? Let the 
‘Confederacy ’ have war, by all means, if it so desires—with all its consequences. Tf it succeeds 
m heating e Turks out of Europe, it Is welcome to retain the spoils pity pow them ‘amongst 
ite members. But ifthe Turks win and their generals hold‘ parades at Sofia’ and other 
centres of the ‘Confederacy,’ then no sentimental charlatans.or interested .schemexs will, we 
trust, he allowed to interfere on behalf of ‘struggling nationalities.’ ‘Will the Europes 
Concert be capable of this degree of self-restraint and fairplay ? All history teaches us to be 
scepticr!. Russia will not allow her protégés, the little “Tear of Bulgaria’ and the King 
of Servis, to‘be-driven‘into exile. Austria-Hungary has ‘ber own treaty obligations ‘odispheage 
istotle, the 
The 


saving Mon . ‘(Greece—the-ancient Hellas, the land of ‘Plato and - 
sacred haunt of the-Musese—cannot of course be left to the tender mercies of -the Tuxk, 
result of the strnggle would-be that Turkey, after immense expenditure of blood and treasure, 
will be left where: she was, to begin the struggle over again before another decade is over. 


“*# *  # England has shown every deaice'to. respect the susceptibilities of 
Turkey in ‘the exchange of views’ tbat took place between the Powers before the = 
of diplomacy could be mobilised. ‘We trust she will play'an honourablepart-in settling the 

ve issues now confronting Europe. In the event of a European war she will find the Turks 
most usdful allies, while the Moslem fellow-subjects of ‘the British natiom can feel no 
greater honour than to ‘fight fer their sovereign as well as for their brethren in faith. | 


. ©The combined aggression of the Balkan States against Turkey is bound to create a 
profound impression throughout the Tslamio world. TE the ‘Montenegrin attack brings Z about mn 
general war, every Moslem will feel an irresistible call-of duty to help those who ‘will ‘have 
to carry-on a life and death struggle in defence of their honour and:their:righte, -Dhe -feelix 
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would be as strong and natural as the spiritual and moral ties that unite the followers of Islam. 
Some mischief-mongers have often tried to read into this feeling an aggressive politica] 
ambition or a burning hatred of Christendom, It is nothing of the kind, The Musalmang 
desire nothing more than that their brethren should be allowed to live in peace and freedom 


from the aggression of the racial and religious bigots in Europe. If ever nation possessed 
the right to defend its home and liberties, the Turks 


trying to crush the forces of anarchy, orga 


s it to-day in full measure. In 
nised revolt and militant ‘confederacies ’? they 


would be striving to preserve the birth-rights of their nationality, No Musalman, in whose 


breast there exists the least fraternal feeling that has been the glory of his creed 
unmoved the st 


le of his fellow-Moslems in a just and noble cause. He would 


can see 
it as 


a great privilege if he can share actively the stress and burden of that struggle. If, however, 
that privilege is denied hing he would never cease to pray to his God, Who has ever 
exalted righteousness and hated iniquity, that Right may triumph and Wrong may be trampled 
underfoot,” | 


8. Writing about the conclusien of 


End of 


Tripolitan Arabs will continue defending 


the Turco-Italian War. 
their country 


peace between Italy and Turkey, 
the Watan (Lahore), of the 17th October 1912, 
says that, unless they are driven out by Italy, the 
As for Turkey, she 


knows her jnterests, wants, and duties better than the rest of the -wor]d, and must 
have concluded the peace only after mature deliberation. 


In its issue, dated the 18th Oetober 1912, the pa 


per remarks that the 


terms of peace are the most acceptable that could have been devised under the 
existing circumstances. Turkey, it adds, has displayed wisdom in not having 


formally cut all connection with her African 


possession. This would give her 


the right to expel the Italians from Tripoli in the event of the local Arabs proy- 
ing unable to do so. : 


The following 


of 19th 


October 1912 :— 


on the same subject is from the Observer (Lahore), 


The news of the signing of peace between Turkey and Italy has been definitely 
confirmed. But the terms are by no means favourable to Turkey, and it looks as if the 
Arabs in Tripoli, who had so long maintained an unequal contest with the Italian forces, 
are about to be abandoned into the hands of a Power whose treatment of them so far has 
been characterised neither by humanity nor by justice. Nevertheless, there is considerable 
excuse for the course of action which Turkey has taken. With the Balkan Confederac 
trying to aim adagger at her very heart, it was of the utmost importance for Turkey to 
release the Ottoman fleet from the fear of Italign inteyference nearer home and to free her 
naya) forces for action in the Balkan war. That is the sole reason why the Turks have 


concluded a peace which is bound to lower their prestige 


in the eyes of the entire Muslim 


world, especially the Arabian races of North Africa. The latter, it may be confidently predicted 
while deeply resenting the terms of the peace treaty, will redouble their efforts to resist 
the Italian aggression, and notwithstanding the conclusion of the war with Turkey, it will take 
Italy long before she can pacify the Arabs and claim their country as her own; while 


lead to the rise of a new Muslim Power in Africa.” 


it is not unreasonable to expect that Turkey’s severance of all connection with Tripoli may 


4. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 22nd October 1913, says that it has 


Englan 


ove: Tripoli. 


d and Italian 


saddened Muhammadans to learn that the British 
suscrainty Government has acknowledged Italian suzerainty 
over Tripoli. After deprecating Sir Edward Grey's 


hurry in making the announcement, it observes that time will show whether the 
actual rulers of Tripoli are Sheikh Senoussi and Enver Bey, or the King of Italy 


and his friends. Sir Edward, it adds, cannot be con 


gratulated on his foreign 


policy for the last 12 months, so far as it concerns the followers of Islam. 
Should, asks the Editor, the Foreign Minister of an Empire, which owns 10 crore 


Muhammadan subjects, follow such an un 


Tripoli 


Italy and Tripoli. 
Grey and Company,” having 
has fallen like lightning | 
cuss in this article’ the freedom-killing 


and other Islamic countries? 
6. Writing under the heading “The God-given K 


acknowledged 


sympathetic policy towards Persia, 


: ingdom of Tripoli,” 
the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 28rd October 1912, 
states that Reuter’s telegram about “ Sir Edward 
Italian sovereignty over Tripoli 
on the Muhammadgn world,. It does not wish to dis- 
and Muslim-offending policy 


of Sir 


Edward Grey and his “ liberal’’ friends, for the reason that honest and fair- 


yninded people have already formed their opinion on this subject. It will not, 
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therefore, enquire whether England, who abolished slavery, who has always 
stood by the oppressed, and who, until 1897, had such regard for other nations’ 
love of freedom that she did not allow the Turkish oecupation of Thessaly, has 
so fallen away from morality and justice as to acknowledge Italian sovereignty 
over Tripoli, in spite of the Porte’s firman conferring independence on its 
African possession. Nor will itask whether Sir Edward Grey has not the 
least regard for the patriotism and love of liberty of those brave and self- 
respecting Arabs who have been sacrificing themselves at the altar of freedom 
for the past twelve months. Nor willit enquire whether he feels no shame 
in acknowledging Italy’s imaginary sovereignty over those desperate Muham- 
madans, who carry their lives in their hands and have vowed to God and the 
Prophet not to bend the knee to Italy so long as eyen one of them is left alive, 
and whether the (present) Ministers deserve:to" be’¢alled Liberals even after 
having made over such a brave and freedom-loving people to an unclean, tyranni- 
cal, and barbarous nation like the Italians. It knows that, if it were to put 
these questions to Sir Edward Grey and his “boon companions,” they would only 
hang down their heads in reply. It will, therefore, confine itself to speaking of 
the feelings of lakhs of Muhammadans, whom the severance of Tripoli’s connec- 
tion with Turkey has plunged into the profoundest grief. The general Muslim 
public is asking “if Tripoli was to be made over to.the Italians (in the end), 
why. was not this done at the very outset? Should the bloodshed for one 
year .. . . . have ended in the most sacred legacy left to Muham- 
madans by the Caliphs being quietly made over to the unclean and filthy 
Italians?’ This proceeding is, in view of the defeats sustained by Italy, wholly 
antagonistic to the traditions of the Islamic religion. It is true that the Turks 
are now in trouble ; that they have been simultaneously attacked by Servia, 
Bulgaria, Montenegro and Greece ; and that their troubles would have been 
eatly increased by Italy joining their assailants. But what guarantee is 
there that Italy, Russia, Austria or some other Muslim-tearing wolves of 
Europe—who care nothing for treaties and lose no opportunity of attacking 
Islamic countries—will let Turkey live in peace, in spite of her haying given 
up possession of Tripoli? Do not Turkish statesmen know that Europe could 
have forcibly prevented the Satanic Balkan confederacy from letting loose the 
dogs of war, but that it has refrained from doing so with the set purpose of 
convening an International Conference, after Turkey has been weakened, to 
revent injury to the confederates, even if they are defeated, and to have 
acedonia made independent ? This being so, why have the Turks, for the. 
sake of the wretched provinces of Macedonia and Albania, more than half of 
the population of which consists of turbulent and vile Christians, made over 
to the Ttalians a purely Islamic country like Tripoli, thereby casting on Turkish . 
history a foul blot, that has degraded Islam and its followers in the eyes of the 
whole world? These thoughts are harrowing Muhammadans, and the Editor 
has received numerous letters to this effect from his co-religionists. After 
reprodueing one of these communications; the writer of which is “ Mistri’”’ 
Azizullah of Gujrat, he states that he sent a reply pre-paid telegram to the 
Prime Minister of Turkey to say that the terms of peace as cabled by Reuter 
had caused:a panic among Indian Muhammadans. He also enquired whether 
Tripoli had really been made over to Italy ; but no reply has so far been re- 
ceived. we | | 


6. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the nd Oateher ac, bas a letios: 

’ _ under the heading “ The commercial aspect of the 
ee =~ th® Tripolitan War,’ in which the writer urges 
weneee Tame Mubammadans and -Jndian Musalmans to enter into commercial rela-. 
ya he: | tions with the Turks; boycotting the manufactures 
of Italy, Greece, Austria, Germany, Russia, &c. They should also curtail their. 
wants and utilize the money thus sayed for promoting “ Islamic trade ” between 
India and Turkey, a course which would end not a few of their difficulties. 
The first step towards the attainment of this object consists in expanding 
their trade in India itself and placing the same on & stable footing. Just as the 
Bengalis made use of the partition of their province to further the cause of 
Swadeshiem, they also should utilize the Tripolitan war for gaining the above 
end. pleas 


Kish afiairs. 


- and urges his o-religionists +o shake off their sleep ard close 


compose verses to encourage Muslim warriors’ 


$90 
4. The Zaminder (Linhorg), of the Teth Oetober 


“Tadian Muhammadans and Tur- aS THOS. entitled ie The. 


1912, lish 
¥ 103, on.” a 
har Hearet Khan, 


Profesvor, Ramesy College, Almora—begi 
referring to the past greatness of Mubsmmiadans and say they are now 
in ‘serious trouble, Next he spéaks of. the alleged Italian _ atrocities in Tripoli 


their Tanks, 

n rich 
te the aks (in 
ith: the sword. (Con- 


for theif enemies have laid an ambush ‘for them. He aleo 
Musalmans 4) earn merit by. fendering peouniary: he 
Tripoly), if they have not the.courage to wage yehad 


‘tinuing, he thus. addresses the Sultan of Turkey :— 


“0 Caliph of Islam!,” ‘This,is, the day of war. 

* Let. the flaming sword remain out of the sdabbard. 
“The oppressors are harassing from all sides. _ 

“ It is necessary to display & sense of honour to-day. 
* Let there be decisive war with the mischievous ; 

“ Let the sword of ghiza and gehad stagger the world.” 

After referring to the war fever (in Turkey), he writes as follows : — 
“© great monarch! Hf the present excitement continues, 

“ (Thy) rule will extend up to the heavens. 

“It is not our practice to give way to any one. 


“(Our) head may remain on our shoulders orbe struck off, but we: 
will not live a life of disgrace. 


66. We will sacrifice our lives and our. ‘ country and religion —: 
“ We will so fight, that the very earth will shake.” 


Proceeding, he asserts that. the Islamic army is st enough to crush a. 
combination of the Balkans and Crete. ‘ Let the ‘poets of the nation therefore: 
and warm the hearts of 
inert members of “ the nation,” ‘and’ let meetings, to-collect money, be held 
everywhere. Finally the poet. addresses a prayer to. God to preserve the 
honour of Muhammadans and save them from ruin. 


Commenting on a note in the Thang Sial (Lahore) cha 
Muhammadars with devoting their sympathy and money te the aid of their co- 
religionists in Islamic countries and neglecting Indian » the hin, the Ref { (Delhi on 
of the 18th ‘October 1912, remarks that Hindus, being confined 
not understand what Pan-Islamism. means. The Jhang Sial is, however, right 
in complaining that the Prophet’s followers do not pa Pay the requisite attention 
to the wants of India (Jif. local wants).. Bat it should rest sssured that now, 
when their eyes Have been opened by Government, M will soon 
engage, side by side with Hindus, “in the struggles of political Tife.”” 


8. The Panjabee (Lahore) , of 24th Octoher 
Kays t Metammalaos oo Tor 1918, has the following wader the heading “Politics 


ng Indian 


—*, 


Fa! 


“Tt is interesting to note: with: win eepetl wee 
motives and religious Disionr by 7 


leaders is ‘said to have recently sent an: 


€  wpeligious- 
LP odin amon ips ‘oneal forkish 
#0) yam Muhammadanein India denouncing the 
ageressive political attitude of Toroget States wigs a Turke Beas seem, ge fonds to-aid: 
the defenders of Islam who- have fallen in. the -battle. Rarer the object’ of the appeal is. 
humanitarian and deserving of aid, it hag sl not be .mizéed 1 up w political motrves and 
disputes. If the Indian Mus 1 for oy er *. lig arid’ not - apolitical basis, 
we fail to see wh religions fervour #h dd’ bee yh “political menace, acer 


declared to esta ish ‘the , @ eather ist ity Islam: roger 
2 this connection it ‘is useful to note thatia a, serrespendent ‘deaung  ¥ with the: pes 
uation, points out that ‘on the confines o rey religions: tolerance as Unknow 
emotion, How tocomb out the mixed population so at “ Christians: end zekag anne 
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_, nay exist, though sidd by side, in separate. water-tight compartments, will be the great 
mon Cran of the future, the solutign of -which,-as far as. details are concerned, is hopelessly 
out of sight at present.’ This seems to show, that religious intolerance or prejudice ‘still 
actuates the countries dominated by Muhammadan rule, and one of the results of the war 
‘will ‘be thé establishment of conditions leading to tolerance.”, = i ts youre’ 
-  .- » Zhe: following note is also from the same paper :— 2 
‘ > “ Hiave Indian Muhammadans any ‘more interest. in Turkish ‘politics than Hindus 
have in the ‘affairs of their Mahants? For Muhathtnafats Turkey ‘is a name to conjure 
with, even as ecclesiastical estates are to religiously minded» Hindus. In the heyday of. his 
prosperity Tippoo, the Tiger of Mysore, was manwuvring to obtain a Sannad irom Turkey, 
investing him with the title of Sultan. Before the British attack upon Seringapatam, Tippoo 
was in intimate alliance with the Sultan of Turkey, What did Turkey do to, save Tippoo ? 
Tippoo was then a Power at least as great as that of the Amir of Afghanistan. The Nizam 
was another Power, but he threw in his lot with the British in order to crush Tippoo who was 
‘s thorn in his side. What did Bahawal Khan do when’ Auckland decided upon the Afghan 
War? The new cult of Pan-Islamism should explain these and similar historic conundrums, 
before raising a contingent of Indian Muhammadans to fight the enemies of Turkey.” 


, _. . . 9 The following is from the Comrade 
_ Masti Volunteors for Tarkey: (Delhi), dated 12th October 1912 :— 


| “We have reveived the following letter from Mr, Shaukat Ali, which we hope will be 
read with considerable interest by our Muslim readers :—‘ May. I beg for a little space in 
your esteemed paper to make an earnest appeal to Muslims in India to organize a Volunteer 
Corps to fight against the fillibustering gang of dacoits in the Balkans? There is no doubt 
about the feeling of the Mussalmans all over the country; but I think we’ should givé a 
more practical proof of our strong sympathy. A few thousand young men couid easily be 
found in the country willing to fight for a great and glorious cause. J] know many Musal- 
mans are anxious to go out to help their co-religionists if some one takes upon himself to 
organise a Volunteer Corps. I would have gladly taken this duty upon myself; but unfore 
tunately I have: many things on my hands just now. However, I would be proud to be one 
of the Volunteers and will pay my own expenses. It would do the Musalmana—specially 
those of us who have not always lived up to its hich ideals—no end of good if we learn it to 
die for our great faith. Surely, we in India have not forgotten our past traditions. A 
glorious death in fighting for Islam is a thousand times better than the kind of life many of 
us are leading. Our Government, I am happy to say, is on the side of truth and righteous- 
ness, and would not like ta see Turkey vivallowed up by her unneighbourly neighbours, I am 
sure that the Government of India will help us in fulfilling the desire of every true Muslim’s 
heart.” We need hardly say that Mr. Shaukat Ali’s appeal to his Muslim brethren is simple, 
‘direct and sincere: and those who know his over-flowing optimism know as well that it is at 
times very infectious. But, will his appeal succeed in eyoking what he calls ‘ a practical 
proof of our strong sympathy’? We rather take it asa challenge to the Musalmans; and 
‘we confess we are curious to learn the way in which the challenge will be received. Many 
things tempt us to revise our estimate of the Indian Musalman of to-day. We may be 
wrong. They may not be pigeon-liyered, nor lacking in gall ta make disappointments bitter. 
All we do know is that they possess an enormous fund of wordy sympathy. Is action 
reserved for a final effort in the last ditch? We would rather wait and see. The cup 
of Turkey’s troubles is now full to the brim. If Turkey is to perish hotter far it should 
perish sword in hand. That awful catastrophe may not come. But if it eyer oqmes, will it 
find many or few among the Musalmans in this country who would not wish to be on the 
side of their brethren fighting for their honour, faith and fatherland, The present crisis is 
fall of ‘grave possibilities ; and while every Indian Muslim will, we trust, send material. help 
for the wounded soldiers and widows and orphans of the heroes who may fall in battle, we 
“should like to eee if there will be many whose one desire wauld be to go and share with their 
Turkish brethren the privilege of defending Islam or the glory of death in a righteous cause, 
As regards the attitude of our Government, we are happy to think the British Foreign Office 
taken a_leading part in trying to curb the belicose ten 
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» The Waters (labore, Page 2 epee 1912, yas Nite - headed 
‘at. neutrality’? " «in which’ it: refers 
‘The Powers and Turkey. Power against 'the:seizure’ of sbmé’ Gren 


ships by Turkey, pr glen te at, while their hearts‘ have been’ filled with 
feelings of love and yb wo y for Greece, they did not consider it unlawful for 
= to invade Tripo out: a wating, and to practise satanic oppression, not 
on combatants, ba on et nee children and old:people. nae tay aged 
i aly.was held: justified in-capturing an en y Em te om 
wers, the :601 Totiaiont in being esponded © ae oo wr 

her’ ‘owned by an-evowed enemy. "Nor & this all. 
have made & pronouddement: the ‘preservation of the Sinton, a 
wy Uo Cs relly ob thie War i the Seine After asking why the same step 
was nat. ene in connection with ‘the vet oe, war, the pa 
pe non ds not ~ gen for the :etrong ‘have. always 
teinbed the svaak. Rditor is of opinion that Russia and Austria azo 
ely is oft ‘by anmee war, and od will secure ‘seme “yioh- morsels.” 


‘ll. The Paiss Akhbar (Lahore), of the-28rd October 1912, ‘has-a- note 
headed ** Release of Sheikh Shawadesh. ” It will 

- ie Renate. | | * please the ‘lovers‘of : ustice and to learn, 
says the paper, that Sheikh Abdul Aziz Shawadesh, Editor of ‘the ‘Hilal (Con- 
stantinople), ‘who was recently arrested by the Turkish Police Fon a charge of 
sedition and sent to Egypt, rr. at last beet discharged, proba for: want of 
sufficient proof-against.him. The paper then remarks that a. r eikh deserves 
ations on his third escape from:calamity, in which ct he: bears 
an’ extraordinary resemblance to the noted Bengali nati , Arabindo - 


Ghose. 


a 


12.: The Panjabee (Lahore); of the 22nd October 1912, publishes the 


following under the heading “ British treason bat 


The Bh Home Rub agitation in British tolerance” ;— 


It is not-easy to describe the feelings of the Indian people at the progress of treason 
in Great Britain and Ireland over the Irish Home Rule question and the suffragette movement, 
Open rebellion and armed resistance are preached by certain persons of both factions and the 
Government. has yet takep no action, Sir Edward Carson is not aware of any treason in his 
policy, be a he said if he was a criminal it was the Government that made him one! For a 

; of the offence of this nature any Indian would have heen either deported or 
servitude for life. And yet what ig treagon in India is not apparently treason 
in Great. Britain, whose fine example are & leagon lowe fe all the empires and the world. No one 
wante that Indian repression an ny Indian hig ess should be imitated by the Home 
Government. But when ; when a Cabinet Ministet ex the stamp of Lord Morley unhesitatingly 
sanctioned deportation without trial and--all the repressive measuree which will never 
forgotten or excused by the I ndian nation, the attitude of the British Government is ununder- 
standable. The Tory ” Party is willing to conede all that the hao resisters under the lead 
of Careon and Cecil uh adopted. These are said to be the ‘na rights? of all minorities 
against ‘Government tyrann iy Well, if the dent is a ge one, the Tories must 
Sak Kava! We on en of the same policy of resistance in other parte of the 
British Empire, can scarcely view the British o tdlnencs of treason without discomfort, 
ly when British cathe in India are eo prompt to take severe action against 
ition dispovered in cloth borders, match boxes, scent bottles, and private conversation. 


Sook at this picture and on that?” 


13. The Panjabee (Lahore),. of . the se October.1912, | ublishéa the 
rm Afghans in Coyle. persion a th the heading “ oe 


SA report is Poblighed = the lon oe haye represented to the India 


sent to 


“Agha 


Office the prgenc importance of siting the qmigration. of Afghans from..India to 
Ceylon, . age Ang is not the home of th 2 in any sense, and the Indian Govern- 
ment is not. set i in protecting them. r Come ’ trom the ‘only ’ i dent and 
flourishing -Moglem K the dag br wareg eee ; and it is uncompli- 
mentary fe to-the citizenship, of fa thet end emigrant pm. should he 

‘ not-wanted’ by Ce lon, 4 in. mW wil t Galentia mbar and othe Indian cities. ‘We be- 
lieve it is not a qne ye Asiat prejudice. the beipment & to good 


for-the mild lon. ‘We wonder whether Hie by. - the Amir ~ would 
‘Tegard the protest of rthe ee Gn, er uncomplimentary to bp prople, It, is morp 


~ 

© ; 4 
@: ws 
~ 


likely that:the’ Indian Muslems will put:it down'as atiothor menate to “their religion. In- any 
case, “we ixenollest that; ther: {imee-correspondent hiss x Afghans and their State-as the 
cattral pivot on: which the-future-Islamic power turns. ow that Turkey 

Persia: is paralysed, Afg! citizenship should be. at lea pomparable to. 

in the A Saat char hich Vale ‘of Crear. Afghans 

the world vs the high value ‘of their ci eligi 

Pan-Islamism ilumine the darkness’ of the ‘infidel world, ‘ who: : 
forch ‘but thoi ‘Afghans;: assisted ‘by sk: voben Gulbiés Goapuctan 1 “Is it not ‘4 
little inconpruous : 


tate time like this the “Ceylon Government should: so am 
ee 4 - a 


4 Th Argnamemas. -AND ‘naidhdioierre. ee 


14. thio Middl bin sel eaceilhies ig (De dake 
- Afghanistan alfei 16th October 1913, xep py a ts 
the Amir in his at the Darbar held by him 

on the 28th Sept last that, if the Afghans wished:to., ensure the “enfety of 
their country for all time to one the shoul not hesitate to sacrifice both life 
4 money... for. the. purpose s .Frontier correspondent regards 
His Majesty's words with with s1 nicion, om bat ft ho it should ‘never: be. forgotten that. the 

is the 


keeper of India,and that,:if his military: strength 
cakes & the mark, Nt will not be pale prevent Russia from. wens 
this dace from the north-west. 


faa ‘The following is from the a Panjabe 
(Lahore), dated 22nd Optober 1912 ;— 


Tals Harji Mal, Banker and Rais of Peshawar, has addressed a letter to the. Punjab 
Hindu Sabha Conference setting forth what appears to be the official view of the dacoities 
and raids.” We do not doubt the fact that the Government were doing something to prevent. 
the raids, but certainly no one can eay that they have ‘given adeqnate aoe neg to the 
Hindus, who are the bulk of the victims, Had they done s0, either by supplying arms. or 
giving armed police, the dacoits would have been repulsed i in most cases. als Harji. Mal 
says that the raids were mainly dae to the proximity of the wild and lawless bevdeclond, but 
he forgets that when Government does not-allow the people to have fire arms, it'is bound 
to protect their life and property. In spite of all that <Gerqrament could do, they have not 
prevented looting and ‘ottaaks, particularly on Hindus; “We do not want excuses and 
apologies for the failure, as Lala Harji Mal gives. The failure is there and must be candidly 
itted. The measures adopted have been una “Whose then is the- obligation to 
protect the disarmed people? “What does it avail the vietime of loot, if official apologists 
Fe widonminrym circumstances ? We hope that Lala Harji:Mal: will realise: the inadequacy 
of the a. and the necessity of a f eyes more effective means‘ both- by 


allowing the people icenses for keeping fire arm vigorously setting about to arrest and 
punish the dacoite. As the dacoite’ home is the North: Weet Frontier Province, the authori- 


ties there myst first ‘ muzzle their dogs’ and adopt stringent. measures.” 
¥.—Natrve SocrETrEs AND Raxxa70us Margene, 


Writing in the. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 16th October’ 1913, 
jek under the heading “Don’t abuse the Turks,” the 
DR og dl noe and Editor says thata friend of. his, a Muham madan 
of Delhi (the reference seems to be to Hasan 
N izami) has written to ask him to cease opposing. and abusing the Turks. 
After morse A og he has not so far been guilty of the charge laid at his 
door, he paper does not, of course, pray for victory to the Toe 
arins. eed. no me got a of the Hindu press ought to offer such a Ply ‘inks 
= is the only ition which the followers of duism can ho 
Mi may take this ill, but th themselves are to blame i in the 
pe A They demand- rights and preferential treatment. from .Govern- 
mre saying that, politically, they are more important than Hindus; a claim 
ak the base on the fact that their co-religionists. wield - the-- ‘Sceptre 
ra ade Dae and Afghanistan. This is the treatment that Hindus receive 
from the Osmanilis ; and, bimorsece b to ask'them to’pray for Turkish pros- 
perity is. tantamount to em to pray for ‘further -huimiliation -for — 
thoméselves.: It ‘would-be gomer A in Hindus'to pray:that the: ‘Turks:may | 
prosper “and rule; as: long as they know that Turkish :prospérity and: rule’are 


?* 
t : 
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2 894 
used..to insult Hindus. On the one hand,’ Muhatmmadans claim “that:the fact 


ofthe Turks: wielding the sceptreis a source of honout ee: of dis- 


to the followers of - Hindujsm'; “bat; on the other,: they ask “Hindus to 


oi n them in prayers for increast'of prosperity to the park of is * These 
Living’ personifications of rannical. jesting ”: h arid such 
an vag bere kingdom is in danger... Come, nities.of India, 
nnite in the name of liberty and Sn sige yee bear on the 


pressure ; 
British Government. to use its influence to ensure the safety of this: Islamic 
kingdom.” This demand on their: part is ly. unreasonable, selfish, and 
insulting to the laws of nature. They should withdraw their offensive claim 
to political pre-eminence before - Hindus to~join them in prayers 
for the continued rule of the Turks. So long, however, .as they persist. in this 


 élaim, it is perfectly natural for Hindus to desire the extinction of all those 
| Causes on the strength of which la commas is made. 


17. Writing under the “The Hinda press in agony,” the 


| Eantater' ore), of the 17th October 1912, 
_ -Hindas and Mubammedans, gays that Hindus lost, the several hundred 
‘years ago. Some of their Hf rs, it adds, ie p at ‘the thought 
‘of Muhammadans also not having been ay ti their liberty * and 
‘become staves of others; at the thought of ' Took, Afghani | Afghanistan and other 
Islamic countries not having passed into hs hands They are 


showing their anger in different ways, as is shown by ths Or ox two extracts quoted 
‘from the Panjabee and the Jhang Sial, which regard the war in the Balkans 
as presaging évil for Turkey. Continuing, the paper says that the acutest 
pain has. been caused to it by the ap Epeteide pe in the Hindustan of an article 
headed “Don’t abuse the Turks,’ 16 ante).- No one, it 
remarks in conclusion, asks the Hadesten Fs pray for victory to the Turks, 
but it should not on the other hand heap abuse on that. poar nation. . 


18. According to the Vekit (Amritsar), ef 16th October, Indian Muham- 
je madans have two claims on Government : firstly, 


their loyalty to Government, and secondly, the mere 
fact that they live in India. 


As regards their loyalty, the incompetence of their own leaders has 
resulted in every action of Indian Muhammadans being represented to Gov- 
ernment as something disloyal ; and; although from their second claim they 
should be allowed to live a life of e, en the actual state of affairs 
is evident from the following 1 tonite 2 


1. A Hindu Munsif at Meerut makes over a mosque, “in spite cf 
admitting the proof ’’-(sic!), toa bania, by a decree, which is, thanks to Hindu 
Ahlkars, upheld on appeal. e Municipal Secretary harasses the 
mosque people in various ways; “ and the collector passes orders against them 
and even a copy thereof is not given.” et 


2. The Tahsildar, the Sub-Inspector (of Police ce), the Postmaster, the 
Sub-Registrar and the Girdawar at’ Sardhana, Meerut district, are all Hindus. 
Last year the (local) Muhammadans sacrificed as usual a cow in their Mohulla, 
which does not contain a single Hini ay bs geal They were, however, prose- 
cuted by the Hindus, and the case” is still pending. ‘In B ‘last, the 
Hindus made “ arrangements for cymbals and conches to be Played ” “while 
the Muhammadans were engaged i in prayers, 


8. The Lahore Municipality: ‘has caused~ oeriy: 100 graves; near the 
sini of Shah Abdul Maali, to ce ‘demolished in connection with the con- 
struction of a subterranean drain. 


_ 4 There wasa dispute over a Maslin v ard between ‘Pandit 
Kishori Lal and the 52 dispute or of Dh rad et "4 A case was 


instituted in the court of Pandit: Pyare Lal, who pele the dead. bodies to 


be exhumed and the ground to be Jevelled.-- The: Musalmane filed an-sppeal, 


it was (Pandit): Kank Tal, idolditional Judge, Meerut. | Phi 
iginal order gang Tustive ; Oven on appeal in the igh 
ca bee’ beea ‘noi. certiol owe: . 


“> A onnaideratinn of jhe above. should alo that 
dotined. on the. 1 


= oR omy 


being done in: India. Muhetiengtans should not, how 
ernment’ bears them no enmity, and there is, co ntly, no reason. why 
their efforts (to mend matters) should prove » inelleetive. If they keep quiet 
over insults to their religion and to. the dead bodies of their ancestors, ‘they 
must undoubtedly suffer the consequences, == | - 


- 
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aS 19. The folle iis te froma the Ar Patria 
Phe Hind Confarence.. | (Lahore), 0 19th r 1912 sa ,' ye 
2 + 


«Phat iourt mase of hameantty called ae Finda seats ty » whe different uiiite, for 
the laat twelve hundred years have cared more for dissension: tlian wtiit: 
face, with a critical stage in ite history. It is x emit oy onger support 
an of-su indifference to its surroundings aind ' ntly’ call for. cambined sxtton 
in.order to live. Thanks to the growing ‘ political importance” of ‘united, vigorous and _self- 
assertive communities at its expense on the one hand, and on the: other hand its own colossal 
apathy y towards what is called the submerged classes ‘fo the bulk of its population, the 
u community is fast losing ground both politically’ and numerically, Sh discordant 
elements of Hindu society have: begun to-feel the impact of the crisis, and "there are ‘welcome 
signs:ou all. sides of 9 gro consciousness- to- the need of ‘combined action for elec 
servation. The Panjeb } Hindu Conference, inaugurated in Lahore in 1909, brought: ‘the 
message of hope in this happy direction, and its fourth session at Delhi is going to see the 
farther expansion of a growing national: self-consciousness among the: Hindus. 


“The Hindu Conference is thus clearly not an aggressive movement, It. is: prompted 
by inatincte-of self-preservation. Hindu unity, if ever this fateful consummation: is achiev ed 


through it, will be.a colossal factor in the progress and Lg ae of India and the peace of 
the. world, A compact Hindudom, tolerant yet invinci ate the only stable foundation 


of an Indian nation iad the best. fruit of British rule.’’ 
x : % * * * 


| 20. The following 5 frome ther Sribente 
Gee Bem Sr (Lahore), doted 28rd. Qvtober 1912 : — ) 


«The fourth.session-of the Panjab Hindu Conference’ is come and Bers From all 
accounts it appears to have been a success, Although the number of dele tes was not large, 
the attendance was large and the proceedings were marked by steady enthusiasm, while most 
of’ the. speeches. were thoughful. Not the least noteworthy feature eae the oe 
was,the presence of the Hon’ble Mr. Hailey, the Chief Cucamaiisioner: of Delhi,. wi 
the: | - Commissioner, at the. first sitting of the: Conference: The Chief Com. 
istened throughout to the address of the President. This slows that the 
choice 7 the first Chiet Commissioner had fallen on: a- A hg sercdgrs administrator: 
The, anocese. of tho, recent session of. the Conference: had: fully’ ie" peony 
hensions of those who feared that. the lamented demise of ite hestie 
Sg ped ye.a death-blow to the Sabha and ita activity, Its future is‘now’assured. .To 
use the. of metaphor, the barge has successfully weathered the storm and the breakers 
and has pro: ‘ibs sea-worthiness, It is true that the Sablia and the: Conference ‘have had 
more: ‘than ¢ their usual fill of criticism, both helpful and hostile; but they’ have riot: rin the 

wintlet in vain. As.the President of'this session observes, the: Sablia has gathered. 
gotten. of the. course of discipline-to, which it has been- subjeeted:’ Yet compared’ witli 
and. vitriol. that. have Se omteah on a bigger and a.-greater- assembly~—we mean the: 
‘abe National, Co yg Ro onslaught on. the Sabha: lias:been-quite trifling.» And tlie’ 
more than cannot be put down by scowls. No doubt tlie ral 
has it hen 8 davkce ant Fs al — er few nor: small, But. these: ean only- be remedied ‘by its. 
candid friends putting their shoulder to the wheel instead of skulkin 
tent. It is on y by by the wakeful ee of the entire community t at the Sabha can be 
what it should.” re 


The following on “the same subj m7 is from the: Panjabec (Latiore): 
dated 22nd October 1912 :— . . 
all se af # + 


en 
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The Conference, would. have, been:different: hab the; Punjab: ——- little more interest 


int. ” “We'vegeot fa had that, apart from. the delegutee returned. from Dulhi' ad ‘cations, 


eae 


statives frou ety: district, if'ndt also from ever 
a any. case mle epentiatv rom ve 
e been. felt successively during the last‘four s it now behoves the Hinda Sabha to 
‘ite bering ova at ral dei the a Se Pet sis suggested by Lals Harji Mall 
of: Peshawar. There is no a a, are fully 1 cove to the id ook disabilities 
to.which they. ime ob en es ject; But’ they are essentially.a spirit and refuse 
to be disturbed-from their ’spiritual bet 2 rey Duseerah. By paretstin to hold the 
Conference during these.sacred days would be unwittingly wre § 
that either the disabilities are oe or the people do not feel them as such. 
do make a sacrifice even under the existing ‘condi idné and that in spite of 
clinations they gather together in such. numbers from distant. parts of the Province indicate 
their determination to give expression to inmost feelings on the public questions of the 
day, We are confident that with better n, with better management and with a 
Lee convenient: date forthe Conference-these annyal séssions will become a valuable and 
helpful force in the regeneration of the Hindus ef this Provinee. The parent association at 


ore. will have to work with unflagging: zeal and organise working agencies in every 


district. The first effort in this direction is the appointment of a paid Sedretary to put. into 
execution the resolutions 


pessed at the Conference. We trust ‘this queétion will be taken 
pa. forthwith and the programme of the Sabha during the next few monthy’ eettled without 


ic 
U ? 


of time. 


: io ‘he the. reeibiabeh of thé 6 Confesénce there is not much t6 say. Nearly all 
of them. are ol propos positions. ‘The subjects that are new and pressing are ‘those which selate 
to the raising of the statue of the Punjab Chief Court, the extension of the civil and criminal 
jurlediction af of the Pun Punjab Chief Court to the North-West Frontier Province, the protest 
against the tendency of the income-tag officials to. discredit the account books of merchants 
and traders, and the necessity of starting a daily newspaper in Delhi to advocate the cause of 
the Hindus. The first two of these resolutions may seem inconsistent in view of the fact 
that one of the contentions of the Government of India before 1901 was that the Frontier 
Districts formed part of the Punjab and that the Chief Court should be a minister of justice, 
‘so that it may be able to issue to the subordinate courts orders and dirctions in a way 
that would be out of the question in the ease of a Hi Court.’ In thecourse of the debate 
that was raised.in the Council by the Hon’ble Mr,’ Shadi Lal, in 1921;'His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor also stated that the separation of the "North-West Frontier Province from 
the Punjah had altered the circumstances and seemed inclined to think that that was by no 
means an unimportant ground-for-the creation of the High Court. It is not clear how the 
Conference can ask simultaneously both for a -High Court and for the extension of the io 
Court’s jurisdiction to the North-West Frontier Province, Perhaps the second 
been adopted as an alternative ; and eo that this also finds favour with the pon 
of the Frontier Province, the Government-of may be pleased to consider fatal y 
the resolution passed by the Conference on this sttbject. One of the two ge 8 resolutions, 
vis., that relating to income-tex was briefly referred to by Rai Bahadur P Lal in his 
we g speech ; and we gather that the-metcantile community at Delhi keenly feel the effect 
the attempt to discredit their account books. If the account books of ‘serchants , ard 
bankers are dispredited by the Courts of Law‘in the manner in'which the ingoens- Wee officials 
do there is an epd ofall paginas As it'is, we have haw ws x Bh that ied [ed evidence 
for judicial pr between man-and man is een thé and the 
subject. - This is a nw which-should: be: taken up for more nian protied i: by ‘an. 
aogvintion of nphants ond trade. ‘"We-are glad that Delhi is slive to the necessity of a. 
Aight: oa It wants not one but two: ‘papers, one for sll India in English and 
ia Hg or Hindustén in Hindi. It is ° Puxjeb. ‘of fands ; and Delhi is rich enough 
to find : funds. - If it, takes the jnitiatire, the ph ead A Vaid i: eee 
ventas to. ‘Coroperate,” | 


The Panjabee 
of 1. October a 2i— 


(Lahore) . also Pabies the floring in ite fone 
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we bave.to do it or get the help of .Governiignt for it; :persistent work is necessar The 
Government of a lately remarked that.they were. not aware of any dissatisfaction of the 
Punjab Himdus it ‘regard to Punjab Police appointments, since a. solitary memorial was 


addressed two years ago. This causes surprise. to-usenb.we must.also remember that Gov- . 


ernment have » large number of pari questions on hand and.reqnire constant. reminding aid 

urging in: mattérs ‘which call ‘for a change of.policy.and precedent. . The scanty represenita- 
tion-of the Hindus, the’ disabilities of communal benefits, the question of physical- (asilly w 
fear; followed by: mental) dégeneration of Hindus, the inadegnate protection to the people i 
the mofussil, conciliatory boat af a 
eonvineing atgumenites atise every year. All these have to. be. duly. brought. to notice and, 
wheréver practicable, redressed. The branch. Sabhas. in: the towns:shonld not only be started 
- wherever there are Hindus, but arrangements ought to be. made to regulate their work and 
connéct ‘them with the ‘central organisation. To do all.-this: and‘to. bear the brunt of the, 
responsrbilities, we require a thore’settled and organised form ef. work. We hope that with 
the closing of the Delhi Conference, the Hindus ,will notleo cease their activities till apotber 
year: We hope also each “Hindu will not congider.jti¢ wholly the duty of some.one else to 


do all'and he’ himeelf ‘may do nothing. We must constanily-remind ourselves.of the simple 


truth that man does not live and work for himeelf apart from gociety, but -he is. ® ‘social and - 


political unit. It is the duty of every Hindn to contribute to the public work in some form 
or other. Let us hope that thi 


utilised for tlie consttuctive good 0 


the society, . 


The resolutions paseed at the Conference will, in-dae course, be. submitted to the 
Government, In this connection we venture to make ‘suggestion. We would like to’ak 
if it is not more advantageous to adopt the Congress form of meeting the head of the adminis- 
tration in a deputation and submitting the resolutions to him. personally. We remember Lord 
Curzén once refused fo receive the Congress deputation,.but s uently a more sympathetie 
Viceroy established the preeedent that Government is for the f- the people, . We have 
no doubt that Sir Louis Dane will encourage such direct personal representations . by - popular 


organisations to the Government. The occasion may serve to create.a more h 1 outlook 
for the dejected people in their expectations from Government..and also amore. responsible 


and sober representation of public wants. We trust that these and other. questions will engage 
the earnest attention of the Punjab Hindus and their leaders.” =. ro 


 VI=Lzerstatioy, 


ss BE en abelian te Sites the Whales dae 
The Revised Couneil Regulations. - »ooate (Amritsar), dgtad 18th October 1912:— 


“ When the seguaiene for the Punjab under the Reform ‘Scheme were romulgated 
for the first time and the Sikhs were left out in the cold, it. wae.considered that this was due 


to an over-sight. His Honour Sir Louis Dane, it was thought,.who had. spent. most of his 
time in the Frontier Province, was perhaps then not intimately acquainted with the circum- 
stances obtaining in the province and therefore he did not move the authorities for an adequate 
representation ef the community. | | ee a eae Sean Sane 


“The nation was for the last three years, upheld mainly, by the hope that if they res 
presented their real grievances the balance would be set right at the next.election. sees 


* Al this, however, bas proved a fool’s dream as far as the.elected members are con- 
cerned. In the Revised Council Regulations for the Punjab there is not even a mention of. 
the Sikh claims. His Excellency and His Honour have on more than one oecasion expressed. 
iety for the protection of the Sikh interests, while Sir Louis Dane had given a pledge 

: point of the Council representation in his reply to the address of the Chief 
Khalsa at Amritear. In spite and in the face of all this and even when the arguments 
which have determined a differential treatment for the Moslems apply with much greater force’ 
to this community and are eyen larger in number, absolutely nothing has been done in the 
Revised Rules to provide any | for Sikh interesta. The extremely cold treatment. 
has thrown the community into a depth of disappointment, The-voice of the whole nation has. 
gone for nothing and not. the least attention seems to have been paid to the pre-eminently 
- Just demands which have been recognised even by tin-Sikh papers, of a pa who have un- 
flinchingly stood by the Union Jack ever since the annexation of the Punjab, == 


he biecte of the crown we eannot but submit to His Honour as well as to 
His Exsollone? t sash. taless eubotantiol provision is made for the conservation of Sikh interests, 


the disappointment of the community will sink deep into the hearts of ite members. 


$ 


bay “w e regret t tif nothing is done Sir. Louis Dane’s.tegine will be associated in Sikh 
minds with atter disregard.of their jnst rights” © = © © © Ss 


jH—these are all subjects regarding which fresh facts and more 


is. rman spirit, now lying dormant, will be roused and, 
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Hindus and Muhammadans at (Lahore), dated 22nd a Sad 1912 :— 


the ensuing elections. 


~* «* - ‘ * 
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wo GAR the fortheoming elections Hindus and Muhammadans may ¢o 

each other’s rights and help forward the cause of progress rad must 

Government bas allotted eight seats for elected members. Of . one ia x 

member-who A the” “University.. Another who inte the Py 

€ommerce may also be regarded neutral. Out of the 

for- Hindus and Muhammadans to allot three for each eo 

candidates without any racial - ;, For insta 

Hindes might represent the Eastern and Central Mi 

Board:group, Muhammadan ‘need not contest seat: 

larly Hindu candidates need not contest the’ two District og car Rise 

Central, and the Municipal seat in the Western group. If such an 

between Hindus and M madans, there will be. | 

(Hindu and Muhammadan) in each one of the six constituencies. Failing nis & course, 

Hindus should merge their differences and unite in order to secure at least S$ seate for them- 
Unhealthy. rivalmes-leading to as v 

Futendi cedidates should, tharefere, be fa iV f “ow thie subject. ‘Phere: ie 

no time to-be lost-and the Hindu Sabha Sulfate promptly in the matter. In this con- 

nection we note the question was moved at-an informal meeting at Delhi. But as no decision 

at at-should be taken up again,” i sofas Or ae eee t : 


24. Wi 


Eajpat Rai and the coming 
Couneil electionin the Punjab. 


Couneil for one of the. thre 
lies between... : ral: Pan 


Hissar group. If we are not 
there is. less. |; 
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vf the ommunity. .There.is no one-in an of the three groupe: of the Punjab Municipalities 
Secter fitted (iy the Hindu somiaaiay in the Counoil:than Lala Lajpat Ro, oe! 
it may not be quite an 


| ql easy task for anyone anywhere in the Province to beat him in a public 
‘contest, if Lala Lajpat Rai  chooses.to stand for: competitidm. But he apparently desires to 
‘avoid such @ scene, and a Hindu who ‘holds the. honour of his community above all things 
cannot’ fail to admiréhis*wisdom. ‘One of the subjects to be discussed at the Hindu Conference 
to-day is the desirability of avoiding conipetition among the Hindus at the elections to the 
phe se vn a Council, We earnestly. hope the Hindu leaders. will arrive at a 
ptactical conclusion in the matter.” Bes signet ates 


Rs 25. The following is from an article headed “ the Penalty of Greatness ” 
.” Delhi disfranchieed. eit > pat in the Comrade (Dethi), of 19th October 
: 3 s .; * _j,,DelhiMrae certainly born great; but the 
suspended animation of the last century robbed -it-of all that greatness, and to-day, even if 
it has not-achieved greatness but has only greatness thrust upon it, the penalty of ‘this new 
greatness would be too great if the people of Delhi are wholly disfranchised. We are not 
uomindful of the difficulties of the situation. Tho toy Province of a Thana and a Tahsil may 
not at present be given a separate seat for election to the Imperial Council, and we cannot 
‘conceive Of a Provincial Legislature for Delhi consisting. of asmall fraction of an Hon’ble Mem- 
ber, if numerical: proportion ‘is'to be maintained. But wé have a tion to meet the 
situation, and, in view of the fact that the rulers of Delhi will not aie to any single 
Province but hold sway over all the Provinces, our - stion is, we think, quite approp- 
riate. It is this :—Let each qualified resident of Delhi declare before the elections to thi 
Provineial and Imperial Councils in what Province outside Delhi he would: elect to. exercise 
chis. franchise, and after thie declaration he should be considered a qualified voter in that Pro- 
vince. Many qualified men from other Provinces would now begin to reside in Delhi simply 
because it is the Imperial Capital, and should not on that account be disfranchised: Many 
‘of ite old residents would have a vote in neighbouring Provinces in virtue of possessing property 
‘or paying taxes and having a domicile in the neighbouring area, now placed. just .outside: the 
Imperia] Evolave. Only a small proportion of the qualified old. residents of Delhi would have 
‘to exercise franchise ina Province with which they eos now no connection, and they would 
for the most part elect to vote in the Punjab. or the United Provinces. Those who select the 
Punjab would simply keep up their connection with the-Province to which they ae 
hitherto and with which they have still judicial relationship; -The number of those who select . 
the United Provinces or some other Province, would be too small to influence the results of 
the elections in that province, and the only objection that could be raised against such an 
merengornent would be merely, the technical one that this -would be an exception to the general 
rule of residential qualification. But if all seen Soe ee of the rulers:of Delhi, should 
not‘the citizens of Delhi claim it as such for purposes of franchise? Of course, in the last 
resort Government could nominate a member from among the. qualified residents of Delhi. 
Bat Lord Morley, as eigen of State, has already the system of nomination 
severely enough, and Delhi, which had for too long been yoked to the Punjab inst her 
will, would no longer like to share the glory. of nomination with the land of the Five Rivers 
‘and many more Khan Bahadure. If Delhi cannot have Home Rule, let it at.least: be spared 
the Home Department Rule in the matter of Council elections.” : ee. Patra 
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96t-off ‘apainat the atbitrary restriction of pre-e ~emptiveright in cages where the Yer i ede nck 
‘a member of an agricultural tribe. Nor is the proviso anything in the nature of a real cor 
ceasion, for sections 2] and 26 insisted on @ striet'conformity with the provisions of. ¢! 
Alienation Actin case of every sale in respect of which ch pre-emption ‘is id. 


<4 Let us now examine how far the new Pre-emption Bill .has: removed. the: aforesaid 
‘objections and anomaliés. Section 14, which. | is the. most important section of' the new Bill, 
‘runs as follows :—‘ No persons other than a person who was atthe date of sale a member of 
‘an agricultural tribe in the same group. as the vendor shall have a # 9 of pre-emption 
in respect of agricultural land sold by a member of an agrioultural tribe.’ The new pro- 
vision is decidedly an improvement in so far as it removes the arbitrary restrictions imposed 
by the present Act on the right of pre-emption in cases where the vendor is not a member of 
‘an agricultural tribe. We do not, however, see te he should be a member of an agricultural 
tribe in the same group. It is true that section 8 (1) {c) of the Land Alienation Act says 
that in cases where the alienor, whd js a member ofan agricultural tribe; desires to make a 
‘permanent alienation of his land, the alienee must be a member of the same tribe or of a 
‘tribe in the same group, and it may be said that section 14 of the new Bill only follows the 
‘precedent of the Land Alienation Act. But the notification of agricultural tribes and the 
separate classification of Brahmans and the few Hindu notified castes outeide the group 
‘Jeave a very unfortunate impression on the public mind as to the real import of these notifica- 
tions. The general impression, and the elaborate explanation given last year by Sir James 
Dou‘e has not shaken that impression in the least, is that the net result of t notifica- 
tions is to favour the Muhammadan notified tribes and to exclude the few Hindu tribes by 
‘assigning them to the place of a separate classification. We strongly insist on the deletion of 
the words ‘ in the same group’ and suggest a similar deletion in section 8 of the Land 
Alienation Act. Such an alteration will remove the invidious and the artificial distinction 
‘between the Hindu and the Muhammadan notified tribes and will also in some measure save 
‘these Acts from the reproaches commonly made against them. 


‘¢ We reserve for separate consideration the manner in which the existence and enforce- 
ment of the right of pre-emption has been extended quite out of proportion with the recognised 
rules of Muhammadan law and custom. We shall here only express our regret that the new 
Bill has made no alteration or improvement in t of one of the most objectionable 
provisions of the present Act. We refer to section 27 of the present Act, which has been 
‘bodily incorporated in section 29 of the Bill. That section enjoins upon the civil courts. to 
send to the Deputy Commissioner a copy of every original decree granting pre-emption other 
than decrees in respect’ of urban immoveable property and authorises the Deputy Commis- 
‘sioner to appeal against it if he thinks fit. The object of this provision is to guard against 
any possible evasion of the provisions of the Land Alienation Act through the collusion of 
parties or the mistake of the court, but its effect has been only to lower the dignity of . the 
civil courts and to invest the Deputy Commissioner with the authority of quasi-superinten- 
dence over the work of the civil court as far as the provisions of these Acts are concerned. 
Familiar as we have been with instances of the Executive sitting in judgment over the highest 
Courts in Gulab Bano’s, Hoti Mardan and other cases, we cannot but strongly condemn this 
provision. We are aware that this section was very much prized by Sir Lewis Tupper. . Sir 
‘Lewis Tupper in his. speech said :—‘One flag it flies has cheered me very particularly. 
Clause 27 provides for the transmission of pre-emption decree iu the t majority of cases 
to the Deputy Commissioner and enables him to apply for revision if he ‘considers that the 
decision of the Court of first instance is contrary to the provisions of the Alienation of Land 
‘Act.’ For the honour and the prestige of our courts of justice, we do insist that they 
should be free from this humiliation. of having their decrees passed in review by the 
Executive.” - : 


NED? 27. The following isfrom the Panjabee 

The Land Alienation Act. : (I ] e), of 24th October 1912 :— 
“In another page we publish the firet portion of a long paper on the working of the 
Land Alienation Act in the Punjab, by Pandit Kri of Amritear. The paper was 
intended to be read before the Hindu Conference at Delhi and contains useful facts showing 
the disabilities it imposes on the Hindus. Wé shall publish the whole paper in parts and we 
hope it will be read with profit and will go to convince Government of: the reasons for the 
repeal of the Act. Pandit Kripa Ram incidentally refers to Government as master.and to 
the people as servants and understands their'relationship to be: such. He’ is evidently led to 
draw this inference from facts learnt in’ the mofussil places and from district experience. 
District hfe and official treatment can hardly be said to be modern, There is yet the spirit 
of the Moghul Nawab and the humble slave, but it is unfair to the Government of to-day to 
_ regard its attitude as such: We have hundreds of recent events to’ show that administration 
is not a master-and-servant business, but'a more agreeable relationship. The principle of the 
associationship of the people with Government is established and, whatever may be’ the 
| perfectly respectful and: solicitous of — 
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experience in the districts, the Government is | sede 
welfare. Due attention is given to popular wishes and ee Coe Conncils and Durbare 
popular representatives are treated® on’ equal terms.’ We hope that this idea will pervade m 
- the districts also and that » niore modern and dignified idea of the status of the’ people and 
the attitude of the Government will be eréated in the country.’” = = 


ity ; ne 
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901 
| VIL~Gewanat Apuiind?zamion. 
(a) Judicial. °°" 
; Poy wie , lig ote F ‘ | bp a wars : 
_ The Bangoon Defamation case. 28. The following is from the Tribune 


(Lahore), dated 28rd October 1912 :— 


 * %* Tt is very rarely that an Anglo-Indian journalist is sentenced to im- 
prisonment on a charge of libel, and the heavy sentence in this case is explained: by the serious 
nature of the offence. Very grave accusations were made: against the complainant. in his 
capacity as a Magistrate and the’charges were proved tobe as unfounded as they were unjusti- 
fiable. Our correspondent says that the sentence was received with amazement and in pro- 
found silence in court, but it 18 difficult to express any sympathy for the’ accused. *The sen- 


tence is heavy but the offence was very serious and was “pire vated by the line of defence 
pursued by the accused.’ | iideaitgecict: 3 es | 


cc 


« 
Sw 


Writing under the heading “ Deplorable end of the Rangoon defamation 
case, the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 23rd:October 1912, reports that Mr. Arnold, 
Editor of the Burma Oritic, who raised his voice in-defence of an unfortunate 
Muslim girl, has been sentenced to undergo one year’s simple imprisonment. Of 
late, it adds, Muhammadans have been surroeniel by troubles on all sides, and 
even any noble-minded and good-hearted person writing or speaking in their 
favour has to suffer severe punishment. The-end of the case against Mr. Arnold 


has undoubtedly brought one administrative advantage to Government, namely, 


that no editor will henceforth be in a hurry to take up his pen against Govern- 
ment officials. 


. 


- (4) — Police. 


29. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of 19th October 
The Punjab Police. 1912 :-— 


“Tn a previous article on the subject, we referred to the remarkable increase of crime 
in 1911, showed that the increase argued the necessity of enhancing the efficiency, if not 
reducing the number, of superior officers, and dwelt on the inadequacy of the law about offences 
relating to marriage and a growth of the drinking habit among the people as among the chief 
causes of crime in the Province. There is, however, a third factor which equally deserves the 
serious attention of the authorities, and that is the usurious rates of interest f Bsa by the 
money-lender, combined with the spirit of haughtiness which has, of late, been manifested by 
the dante class towards the villager. The increase of daeoities has been most noticeable in 
Western Punjab. It has been also observed that the vil have, as arule, refrained from 
coming forward to the help of the victims, while the dacoits have in some insiances concluded 
their raids by making a bonfire of the account books of the sowear. In answer to the questions 
of Hindu members of the Legislative Councils, Government has repeatedly declared that it 
sees nothing extraordinary in the increase of dacoities against the Hindus, as the latter form 
the wealthiest portion of the village community. {t would have, however, been well to point 
out that in the Western districts of the Punjab the ordinary rate of interest charged for by the 
money-lender is 80 per cent ; and instances are not unknown where as much as a thousand 


per cent. has been levied. As.a consequence, when once an agriculturist falls into the clutches 
of a sowcear, the former’s death alone can re!ease him from the toils. But the villager, so far 


from smarting under the slavery, has hitherto hugged the chains asa rule, because the bansa, 


while bleeding his victim, treated him with a.l apparent signs of respect and honour. He has, 


however, developed new notions of self-respect. He refuses to follow the atiitude that he 
previously adopted towards his debtors and in some cases regards them as worms which he can 

crush ma his heel by a resort to the law courts. * The result is a growth of enmity in the 
villages between sowcars and non-sowcars, a state of feeling which has encouraged the depreda- 
tions of dacoits. This does not and cannot justify the slightest breach of the law and we do 
not mention the point to excuse the conduct of those who commit offences against the person or 
property of money-lenders, Far from it. But it is necegsary to state facts to enable the 
authorities to appreciate the situation properly and to devise means to improve it. And, we are 
persuaded to think, there can be only two remedies for this state of affairs; either the benta 
should resume his former behaviour towards his victims or the rate of interest should be 
reduced. As for the former alternative, the money-lenders are equal subjects of His Majesty 
with the agriculturists. No one can compel them to adopt an attitude towards their debtors 
which is humiliating towards themselves. But Government can and ought to fix the rate of 
interest within proper limits. Usury laws, it should be remembered, have been enforced not 
only in Europe bat are also to be found in the institutes of Manu and other prominent Hindu 

law givers. Their abolition, in slavish imitation of the advanced communities in’ Europe, 
has proved @ pest in an agricultural country like India, These’ laws are found on the 
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aty’e ‘Appinions, which are hot at all less 


advanced than thie =a ‘ere, eo far as the 


rural tracts are con seeing tna Muslim but Hinda journals like the 
Bebaree have aloo sdvocated the sam mi ae ‘step would no doubt require great 
ae. on the part of Government, would have to meet with an incessant fire 

f oriticism. But a benign corealiate: which has not flinched from enforcing the 
Land Alienation Act, which is encouraging self-hel; tion 
of Co-operative Credit Societies, cannot become faint-he another 
measure for the benefit of the agric os inslalin to pungla corer pk ae soatlo; le tghenrash on usury 
Jaws are brought into operation, an ‘refuge to dacoite will be taken 
away; the sonics will invest their savings in a eerie offences againet 
‘Property and the person must grow lese and lesser.” , 


ways, and 
* 


. * 
80. The Munir (Thang), of the 16th October 1912, has an article headed 
a ** Government and the Police,” in the 
, Sha Palo, course of which it s that con- 
stables are paid only Res. 9 8 month, a sum of money on which a man cannot 
maintain himself and his family in these days. of high prices. The small pay 
now received by them also prevents constables from ying bravery, 
and Government had better diminish crime by y giving the Police an increase 
of pay, fixing their initial re at Rs. 12, if not 15, per mensem. After 
suggesting that the nfl ead Constables, Sub- and Inspectors 
should also be raised, that all this would make police officials 
in he  inabaes of their duties, and would also abate 

e force. 


the evil of bribery in 


$1. The following is from the Comrade 
ee ee (Delhi), dated 12th October 1912 :— | 


The assassin of the Head Constable, Roti Lal Roy, who was shot dead in Dacca, has 
shown once more that the ghastly under-world of political crime is still by political 
desperadoes of the dastardly and violent type. Some efforts have been made in a section of the 
Bengal Press to read into the murder some purely personal motive of revenge. A policeman 
who was ® prominent witness in the Dacca conspiracy case and some other political cases and 
had hitherto been employed to watch the movements of certain notorious members of a dis- 
solved Samiti, ie m in cold-blood. And yet we are asked to believe that the act is not 
what, in all likelihood, it appears to be: a» fruit of the insensate feeling that had, not 
way long ago, flowered into organised Nibilism in Bengal. The temper of the classes from 
wows ranks th somos has bro ually y drawn may be 2 amen tedee. She tht fer 
obvious reasons, silent, and have ceased to suppl ulus. wever, 
should not lead us to infer that anarchism has been altogether killed in this country. Repres- 
sion has simply scotched it and driven it underground. ‘ Concession’ may also have played 
the part, often claimed for it, in easing the situation. But those who imagine that the 
body-politic has been com pletely phen» in that way have a very imperfect idea of the charac- 
ter aifl pe chology of thet anarchist. Barve is a microbe that ists in the blood, and a 
amount of mild ‘ treatment ’ or surgi at Lolares can completely — it. Perhaps 
would be better to recognise paar that-he has come to stay in this ~_ It is penible 
that India is acquiring something of tke political and. mene climate of countries 


| like Russia, Italy or Spain, where the mongter thrives eo abundantly ? Whatever the future 
may besa in store, the heart of the country 


is at present sound, and Government, whatever 
ite shortcomings, has a clear idea of the directions in which it ought to move. The anarchist 
may not, therefore, perturb our vision of the future or affect the nerves and darken the counsel 
of the rulers as long os it is frankly admitted that he is always » dangerous possibility, and 
presence.”’ ; | 3 


82. The following is from the ¢ Comrade (Delhi), dated ae October 
The Muslim University, | 1912 — | 


‘As we had intimated ‘n the last issue of the cone blished from Calcutta, we do 
not intend to publish ye ot 8 Uni Voting Paper ude, Pe . The results have been 
frankly disappointing, though there is not the least doubt that’ ) who have gn opinion to 
offer, or—shall we say ot who have en opinion a Th * bchidssa a very se majority against 
the acceptance of the terms sought to he impowed on the Secretary of 
State. But as we had ay" stated, the of ie wen would be much lessened 


rt of S debaliied ‘effort put “fot 9 
cbine Home wae which will at last be the head sci am buaiob a “ae mallee 
political struggles ? Nearer home, {are they capable of. fers a ey of the 
sustained effort -which compelled the: eel by ae to» utise 
Bengal? Resolutions are occasionally passed 
‘Brave words are'used-in dis my tng ee, 
yerts car pay: A as. Rae erry of the po 


ting the: 2% dasity of of, t is the: nae 
cam te e acting at is pare net result of all this ‘i a ae cds words,’ es Hamlet 
would say. The contributions of Indian Musalmans to’ the relief of -, war. sufferers in 
‘Tripoli could not-have exceeded ten lakhs, even if they éver reached that figure, Italy and 
‘Russia have not been put in mortal fear of the military. owese of these sturdy sons of Islam, 
and we doubt if our own Government takes them mote set pusly ‘than to k the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department eyes a little more carefully ona: ‘few. alah lene and blabbers. We-onr- 
selves are none top valorous to expect or desire saything sarees a jehod of the j ait and the 
shedding of many ink-bottles i in the cause of Islam abroad, 


Irddd thé ye nalon kd hilddén TPE Riana ko, 
Magor, ay hamna/fas, ais MM thokan Auchh aur kaktt has. 


- = J . 


“ But the cause. of Islam at home was expected to have produced vial more 
‘practieal. After the high feeling noticeable at Lucknow just’ two months ago, we expected 
that the Musalmans would convinoe the Secretary of State that-they were in earnest by 
contributing lavishly to the University Fund, or at ob lenaty pe up what yon had promised 
towards it, before the ‘final’ decisions were announced We at least expected that a few 
‘thousand mestings would be held in ‘the, country to-pray. -the Gouna of of India ‘to make 


yet one more effort to convince the Secretary of State that the ‘Man on the Spot’ could be 


trusted to deal safely with the question of affiliation. on. Hk spore i is neither money nor meetitizs, 
and one or two honourable gentlemen are riding astride situation with the proposal that 
the University may be accepted on the Secretary of State’s terms, but—for 15 lakhs of 
a. t Ifevera Musalman’ possessed the soul-of: a :hazar hageler, it must be the author of 

m. Has the community come:down 0. low as to be satisfied with a 
Banya’ 8 6 What's the use of these bitter ne ce one may: say. We eeu the 


bibtataans i i r post, philosopher and friend : 


Hakhyo, Ghalib, mujhé $s talkh nowt men mids, ; 
PT) huchh dara mérd ail men - tine Abté has: 


 Oure‘bag mainly heen an educational ideal, abd we would any. day prefer to bea 

gue rather than’ ademagogue. Ours has not been ‘the cult of the bomb, but of 
and in so peaceful a cause the ig woes of the Sectetary of State has taken us 
| cong by surprise. But our keenest ppointment is‘-that’ the educated members of 
the community, who had talked of nothing but education for forty years, should 
appear so unpractical and lifeless. It is easy to run down the ‘ leaders’, - and if ie imposible 
for:any. honest individual to admire the ep lendid isolation of some of the. greatest: of them 
at atime when their place ig here the side of their people. But what of the 

on themselves ? We accuse the bce Fs eyen more than the General, for armies:have 
“pom day even after the death of General, but » General can only surrender 
ot 4ié hin the army has been mown down or fled. The following is the final muster of the 
Mauslem subscribers of the Comrade, and it will show that out af every three two haye : ps erwsency 


— and—shall we add ?—georecys | 


‘ 


For the acceptance of the University on Government's terms we 5 
its canes the qoogptance of the University or ine Govarhmentis terms . te. 


ae ‘1 ae a8, 
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BB Witt. under the I fom ' 3 Fey | allege; a the 

re eT de by certain. young - 
‘Bilchs i in 1908 over the interiors yonder in the affairs of the College. 
‘Next it says that, if Sikhs: had, at the instance of certain shortsighted and 


loquacious persons, raised an outery. aga 
proposed in the constitution of the’ College Council, most dissitous conse-— 
quences would have been certain to ensue, The new changes are the ¢numerated, 
and the editor says that he does not disapprove of the same and preys that ss 
ighes may regain its lost greatness. 


‘(e) — Agriculiyre and questions affecting the land. ‘ 


34. The Rafig (Delhi), of HE 21st October 1912, has a note headed 
i i | " Government's habits and N ature’s «: character,” 
paggestion. in which it says that frequent settlements and the 
constant increase of land revenue lave “ squeezed India dry,” and that, when- 
ever rain fails even slightly, agriculturists begin to starve and leave their 
homes. This being s0, it is n that a Famine Relief ent, with 
branches in all divisions and districts, should be permanently opened in the 
Secretariat Offices. No heavy burden would thereby be entailed on the Indian 
Exchequer ; a famine tax could be levied from the people, who have (by this 
time), become accustomed to giving money for the relief of the oP 
stricken and — The reason why the paper has suggested .the oe 
ment of the above department is that, while Government will never change its 
land revenue policy, nature also is not likely to change herself, and the agri- 
cultural and labouring classes are likely to be crushed tween these two forces. 
Besides,.so long as time does not prove (to the authorities) @het the permanent 
settlement of land revenue is most suitable for an agricultural country like 


ins the changes that were recently 


India, some such | dapereenens as that proposed must, be established. | 
(4) —Miecellaneous. ceo oas | 


| 86. In the course of an article headed ‘‘ Bury the Past,” the Comrade 
tieiias iied i ae nto (Delhi), of | October me pone the follow- 
demolish the Kashmir Gate. ing remark :<" 
ss * ae ~ 
uy! "We have no doubt that the officers:of rai will: eee son ear an abr an eldbomate pro- 
gramme for the State Entry on the 28rd December next, and n are 
already taking place.- Even if Lord Hardinge strove after effect—which we do not ‘ast bakeve = 
the pe basse that we offer would appeal tohim. -But a Viceroy who desires to make his 
term of office one that would be meee for the hatchets it has buried is not unlikely to 
find in our proposal the best symbol of his purpose and intention: We would recommend to His 
Excellency that the first official act that he should perform after taking over the charge 
India’s historic Capital should be the demolition of the. Kashmir Gate and ite ye ee 
as a monument of the desire of Great Britain to bury the carrion of the dead and dread past, 
and of the resolve of the Government to trust that it may iteelf be trusted * * &. Pet 
His Excellency ride back from the Durbar Hall, where he takes over charge of Delhi from 
the Hon, Sir Louis Dane, to the Kashonl Se om ey foes first axe with his. own hands to 
that grim momorial of ‘old, unhappy, far-off and immediately afterwards lay the 
foundation-stone of a new Arch of triumph, aah of cool and pa stataemanship and 
of charity, hope and faith, over ccvjudient at ‘hat t blind and passions that lead any + 4, 


86. Ina note headed “ Tem of the Afghan ne moth 
Complaint the Afghan. aA notice by dorseine mp tie 
agin . Sal (Lahore), a of eels Ko ert: 1918 
states that (some time back) a ioe of M death at the 
hands of a Hindu. The latter was tried and nbeatla te e ae “pee 3 rigorous 
imprisonment, which has satisfied even (the local) ‘Mul@tmmadans. - The 
Afghan has, however, taken advantage of this case to make unbecomi remarks 
about Diwart Narendra Nath and Gobind Ram, and'to ‘embitter the Hindu- 
Muhammadan question in Multan (cide seingsegh 90'of Se of Selections ‘No. 42). 
applying the opitinets * Mustan iiliing animal Worship Be to Hindus, 
plying the epi ‘ a oe “Wi to us, 
the Editor asks Government to take of pping such mean 
attacks, he adds, continue to be mane on Sevccmaal officers by bigoted papers 


ee ok 
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Hinda oftows will find it dificult to perform € sven their official di 
BB ‘The | Zamindar (Lahore), of . = Abel Oct “ or. 
ote «  detter from one Abu Paid - pa 
Abe Bad of Rangoon. ‘. 1s Selections No: 41); who, ‘writing 
that he is a natiye of Dilton, Kharian taheil, Gujrat district: (fF 
land there ; pa’ that he has’ ee Bear ng in. 
The savage acts o oppression perpetrated Dy: 
Sad fhe effect of reminding him of the following 
“And you are not to make war on weak men, on women or 
‘O Lord, drive us out of the city, the rulers‘ re 
exert yourselves in the cause of God with, lives and property. 41 
rendeted him very restless, and, after ‘havin his will e left Rangoon 
et die (6 the front). "He reached Derna and, since he himself bélongs 
one cannot freely wield even.the pen, it surprised him 
pie oy 5 gee every one armed there. He was given.a . vedi rifle and began 
to learn while Enver Bey introduced him to newspaper — ndents from 
Austria, Germany oa France. From Derna he used $0 sd 16 cena’ ‘weekly letters to 
ot (Muslim a) res in India) and wrote several times even to the Nawab 
icar-ul-M ji Ahmad Matin Daud of Medina, and Maulvi Imam-ud-din 
ot Gujrat. He hee returned to t, and it is now his heartfelt desize to ‘serve 
ro country and co- (there). ’ After stating that Enver Bey. has promised 
to reply to any letters he writes, Abu sehen reports that he sails shortly: for Con- 
ype in omeeny with the r son of Sadat Lee Muhammad Bek 
6 wished to see Abdul i Khan there, but he has changed his mind 
in consequence of what has aootly a about him in the Zamindar and 
the neve ey: khbar (Kabul). A Muhammadan who plays the spy in order 
to injure Islami Kinga isan infidel, and should not "wes for intercession 
from the Prophet e day: of judgment. 


88. The Tribune (Lahore), of 25th October 1912, makes the following 


Dfleis] corruption; Ministerial ee Tee — 
Establishments. 


% Simple as the life of an Indian village is, it has ite sninplications, as we nine aloandy 
hinted. These, for the most part, perhaps invariably, centre round the countless variations of 
the old, old, ‘old theme, san, sar, semin. with some of which even the most casual observer must 
be familiar. -Security of person (including his nearest and dearest) and security of property 
are the ideals towards which the Indian peasant rimarily strives. : Interference with the li 
of his neighbour and encroachment on hie neighbour’s are perhaps the inevitable 
results of his primary ideals, aggreesion being all the world over: se’ best” means of defence. 


es > 
> 


We have already shewn that the complications arising out of these humble aspirations breed 


discords and disputes which necessitate the interposition of a third party. and we have also 
shewn that the third party in the first instance generally be 5H in the form ‘of a constable or a 
patwari, according as the matter at issne concerns the the person or that of property. 
Having secured the co-operation of the policeman and patwari “ths peasant is not at the’ end ‘of 
his troubles nor is the realisation of his desires by any means: assured. “ He has yet te enlist 
the sympathy of the courts; which are the final arbiters of ‘his fate, and the road thereto is long 
oie — and far -—— straight, and times must be nes with gold or silver, ere the goal 


oo 


sihaaaiaka i. said of the venality of t peasiding officers sind the bartering of justdée 
but with such matters we are at present not coricérned. We may rest ‘asstited 
ir ogurts ‘are free from blemish in this respect and that the stains; which 
the far fae of Per ied courts of some of our subordinate sti stipéndiary and honorary 


in reons with the authority, and the exclusion of othérs who are 
in vee way. qualified to interpret and administer the law ef the land. Those who, endowed 
with such a are vicious for viee’s ‘sake, and for their case there. is 
no remedy. We are here more immediately opnoerned with the host of greedy wid ge, who 
constitute the ninisterial establishments attached to our courts of justice and fatten 6 on the 
h they foster, and in a thousand w aye obstruct the path of “With 
damittec that these are the offspri 

characteristio disregard for Indian Ledian ‘twediiins ‘a1 and Indian needs, Macaulay forced 
country, and his snocessors have nutsed and nourished. Well may ‘we cure the ut 
oh, unknow has flourished since like a, green bay tree. = hae 
for its own sake +’ & — €dlass h looks 
iploma aa ® AUR, entitling the holder to. age: in a Government 


‘ 
itt ‘ - ne e+ * 4 . Othe te " oe ; * . " ake 
t , te % i " » io, es : ’ ' e " : fa 
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ios and udgostar rani to a faulty method of selection, which too often'‘results — 
unw 


that system of Pducation abit, with a : 
iit | 
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service, honourable aa 11 | 
to serve their country, isa veritable ° slough of despond,’ aq 
‘those whose ideals are oth honoura ay y 

those who seek this outlet for their abilities are of the latter class. With them we propose to 
deal in the present article. We have attributed the corruption which obtains’ oe certain 
classes.of officials—to wit the policeman and the. patwari—to the absence of educational 
facilities. We cannot go to the same source for an ation of the vices of our ministerial 
establishments, the personnel of which is almost entirely from the classes who enjoy the benefits 
of education and include persons who hold certificates of considerable proficiency. To what then 
are we to attribute the regrettable fact that even educated persons in the service of Govern- 
ment-are not free of the taint of corruption which attaches to their uneducated confréres in 
other departments ? Is it not in the uneven distribution and the present unsatisfactory system. 


of education, in the absence of moral instruction and public opinion, that we should the 
root of the poisonous weed whose tendrils entwine themselves among the branches of ‘the troe 
and sap ite vitality ? 3 | 
oe - ” : * * * * 


“The peasant having arranged matters with his village officials proceeds to court. 
Here his time may be wasted unless he takes steps to secure a prompt hearing for his petition. 
A douceur to the court orderly or some other of the ministerial servants of the court secures 
him this amount of consideration. At best he is.granted a date for the formal hearing of 
his suit or is told to present himself at the tahsil and he may be informed that he will be 
expected. to produce such and such documents, documents as to the nature of which he is 
supretmely ignorant. A further douceur secures the necessary information in writing. Suc- 
cessful so far he procures the needful papers (after paying the needful douceurs, of course, 
to each person connected with the production thereof) and awaits the appointed day. Here 
again his place on the cause list 1s determined by the liberality of his gifts. From begin- 
ning toend he must pay for the privilege of being litigious and ignorant. Each person in 
charge of any branch of the public service with which he may have dealings expects to be 
paid for doing his duty and the litigant knows that it is the best policy to pay quickly if he 
wishes to attain his object without delay. The honest man may kick his wh against the 
court steps and waste the time of his dozen witnesses day after day. It is of no use to be 
bold and complain to the presiding officer of the court, because no such officer can listen to 
such a complaint unsupported by evidence, no such officer can listen to summary evidence 


when he knows that it is that af biased persons and, as is often the case, exaggerated beyond 
all recognition. Therefore it is best to pay and pay all. 


“Tt is this helplessness of a presiding officer in the midst of false evidence, it is the 
want of a public opinion hostile to falsehood, it is ignorance of the masses, which blinds them 
to the fact that truth in the long run is moge profitable than falsehood. It is the astuteness 
of the educated members of an ignorant community who realise the snperiority of reason- 
able lies over obvious untruths—it is all these circumstances which gombine to make the 
peasant the prey of the townsman, the of the educated armed with authosity. # * * * 
We fear however that little progress will be made in the effort to eradicate thie defect of our 
ministerial offices, until the coun 
which will not only disapprove hut help to render difficult, if not impossible, the practice of 
corruption. The idea that a Government official is entitled to extra remuneration for doing 
work for the performance of which he is already heing paid, ridiculous as it may at first sight 
appear, is so prevalent, that few would be surpriged to hear such an axiom ennunciated. Few 
officials in charge of offices are ignorant that such a principle obtains under their y 


Ralarty, whinh sis 5 Be ay 


as a whole has been educated up to a strong ape opinion 


and few are hold enough to face the storm of opposition and unpo 
upon the head of the zealous reformer, were he to stretch forth his hand againat the almost, 
masonic system which obtains among ministerial establishments gnd pratecta ther members 
from the consequences of corrupt practices, oe 


“The solidarity of the brotherhood of petty clerks calls for passing remark, if only 
because it illustrates how impossible it is for reformer to make any headway when his 
me jnyolve = attack on the interests of a be class. eb this oe cabesion that 
obtaing among, and is 0 conspicuous & of, 1 P istarial classes, which gives rise 
to much of the dissatisfaction of the general publi vith the complicated - 
tration by which it is sought to secure their welfare; and not so mucli the fac 
honoured custom requires the petitioner to open his purse. It is to the red tape of Office 
routine that we all with much justice object, the red tape af a system which allows,a petty 
clerk to annoy the public in a thousand little ways and at the same time i ‘ 
oe Sd ee an Tenens in any wax ayerstopping the bounds of the 

eis vested. * es eee BP: He tees ate 


Asgistant to the Deputy Inenector- General of Police, 
Lhe 26th Octgber 1912, Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
Punjab Governmyong Preeg Lahore—Gl-tota—di—et 65—H. Le 8 
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CONTENTS. 
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Fr age. Page. 
I.—Pouitics. VI.—LEa@istaTion. 
(4) Foreign : Se and Herkichen Tal and the forthe 
comin e ] 
1. Italy and Tripoli (Zamindar) aw ws 918 —— ee 
2. War in the Balkans (Vakil) ove +» #6.) 46, The White Slave Trade Bill (Panjabee)  wa._—s tb 
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4. Ditto (Loyal Gazette) a ae (Observer) i ig a 
5. — ee a 7 oa eee = 
’ i rika “oe | 
. Indian a. mt the War in the Balkans VII.—Gunzeat ADMINISTRATION. 
(Vakil) ... ae one oe - 
8. Sane and the War in the Balkans - (a) Judicial— 
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11. Indian Muhammadans and the War in the Balkang : 
(Paisa Akhbar, Siraj-ul-Akhbar and Millat) 916 | (6) Police— 
12. Indian Muhammadans and the War in the Balkans 
(Akhbar-i-’ Am) eee eee eee 3b. Nil. 
13. The Turkish oy (Panjabee) sie ae 
14. The Islamic World (Zamindar) nee sn eS sie 
15. — yd ci (R a ee . ve 917 | (c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs= | 
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(b) Home (d) Education — 
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20. Government and the Tribal country (Rafiq) ... 919 
21, The rulers of Kabul (Rafiq) eee eee 920 


Il].—Native Strarzs. 
Nil. 
IV,—KIN&-KILLING. 
Nit. 
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22. Alleged ill-treatment of cg to the Hedjaz at 


the Kamran Quarantine Vakil .ve ©6920 
~ Muhammadan officials and Fries ~All (Rafiq) 1b. 


ial treatment among Hindus (Panjabee) 6, | 


(e)— Agriculture and questions affecting the land= 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 2np NOVEMBER 1912. 


No. 


Name. 


—~ SOO! US 


ENGLISH. 


Dal LY. 
Tribune ‘is 


TRI-wWBEKLY. 


Panjabee eke 
Bi-WEExLy. 
Observer ite 


Punjab Times and Frontier 
News. 
WEEKLY. 
Arya Patrika ee 
Comrade avi 
Harbinger aes 


Khalsa Advocate 
ForTNIGHTLy. 


Jijnasu = 
MonrTHLy. 


D. A.-V. College Magazine... 
—— College 
Practical Medicine es 
Punjab Educational Journal 
Punjab Mission News _... 
Ravi —— 
Review of Religions cia 
Science Grounded Religion... 


Teacher pe 
URDU. 


Dal LY. 
Akhbar ei1- Am eee 


Paisa Akhbar eee 
Rafig eee 


Watan eee 


Zamindar aa 
Bi-wEaextyr. 
Vakil ove 
WBEKLY. 
Afghan aaa 


Ahl-i-Figah oe 
Ahl-i-Hadis 00 
Ahluwalia Gazettet ace 
Al-Moint re 
Army News eee 
Arjunt eee 


Lahore 


Lahore 


Lahore 
Rawalpindi 


Lahore 
Delhi 
Lahore 


Amritsar 


Kadian (Gurdaspur) 
Lahore 
Dinga (Gujrat) 


Ludhiana 
Lahore 


j 


| Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 


Name of Publisher. 


Bihari Lal eee 1,830 copies. 
Mu) Chand vee 2,194 copies. 
Nizameud-din — 1,120 copies. 
J. R. Thapur i 300 » 
Salig Ram on 465 copies. 
Muhammad Ali és 

Durga Parshad ‘és 135 copies. 


Khalsa 
mittee. 


Ishar Das 


Saraswati Nath 


Dr. Ram Narain 

R. B. Mohan Lal 
Revd. Wigram 

Mr. B. M. Jones 
Maaulvi Muhammad Ali 
Dev Rattan 

Kaiyan Singh 


Govind Sahai 
Nizam Din 
Mirza Asdulla Beg 


Mubammad Insha Alla ... 
. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 


Abdul Aziz 


Ghulam Ahmad 


. | Sanaulla 


Lehna Singh 
Mehraj-ud-din 
Daulat Ram 


Dharm Pal 


Advocate Com- 


eee 
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* Not received during the month, 
t Not received during the week. 
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Musalman > 
Nar 

Nur Afshan 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 


»» | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


... | Ludhiana 
... | Lahore 
ov | Do. 


| Panjab Advocate* oo | Mianwali 
61 | Punjab Samachar vo» | Lahore 
63 | Rajput Gazette at 
63 | Sadiquil-Akhbar ow | Babawalpar 
64 Ditto ve | Rewari | 
65 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak,,. | Amritear 
66 | Shanti .»» | Rawalpindi 


~ b 4 = - |= = = 


oe 
No. | Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. { Circulation, 
emcees ———— ae ene 
URDU—conNtTINvUED. : 
Waakty—continued. | 
$2 | Arorbans Gazette oe. | Amritsar vee | Narain Das ove 600 copies. 
$8 | Arya Gazette eo | Lahore o>». | Bhowani Das see 650 , 
34 | Badar vee | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-uad-din wet 1,200 ,, 
35 | Bharat ,., | dullundur ... | Thakur Sheoratan Singh 500 o 
86 | Chaudhwin Sadi® ». | Rawalpindi ... | Haji Ahmad ‘is ‘i 
37 | Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana oe | Abdul Aziz i 741 copies. 
gg | Curzon Gazette va | Delhi .». | Mirza Hairat ar <i, 
89 | Delhi Gazette* »». | Do. pas Sajjad Husain oes 700 , 
40 | Hakam sl Qadian, Gurdaspur District} Yakub Ali oon | 1,0) ,, 
41 | Haq ve | Delhi ove Karim Ali oes 400 
42 | Haq Pasand . von Amritsar | Ram Nath a00 750 9 
Hindu ... | Lahore | Hari Ial Sharma, 2,033, 
44 | Hindustan | Do. oe. | Buta Ram nl 14,484 ,, 
45 | Indar® | Be: i_nas)6hClC tC 
a a ,.. | Abdul Latif oi 1,000 . 
47 Jhang Sial a Do. eee | Prabh Dyal sia ie a 
48 Kapurthala Akhbar .». | Kapurthals »«. | Hamid Husain oes 175 ,, 
49 Loyal Gazette ... | Lahore ».. | Amar Singh - ve 1397 " 
60 | Lytton Gazette* yee | Delhi ye. | Dulaki Das we 500 _,, 
1 | Milap* en | Lgallpar ,.. | Jawahar Tel . si 
52 | Millat ye» | Lahore eee Shuja Dila | 0s 511 copies, 
53 | Municipal Gazette 12] Do. .- | Din Muhammad ove 700 », 
Munir ,.. | Thang ..» | Hafiz Khtida Bekhsh .. 1,072 , 


Sana-ulla | eee 500 oy 


Muhammad Y usaf ios a 
P. Wylie ve 495 
| Nizam Din eee 9,150 ,, 
Radha Krishan ‘an 8,700 4 


w. | Karm Chand, Behl _,.. a 
ve» | Hits Tal me 1,100 ,, 
». | Thakur Stkhram Das _,,. 8,284 ,, 
+. | Bahawalpur State ae 
ow | Sayed Magbul Hussain | 350 ,, 
a P. Boks Ram ai ee 
wo | Kidhati Chand Mohan ,, | 
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| 
Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. | Circulation. 
URDU—conorvpen. 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
Sialkot Paper eo. | Sialkot ». | Lodar Mal ve 300 copies. 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar ve | Jhelum | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad] «700, 
Tahzib-ul-Niswan eee | Lahore oo. | Sayed Mumtaz Ali ve 1,500 ,, 
Victoria Paper oe | Sialkot -. | BR. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 » 
Wagqt* . | Lahore AH Hein 300 ,, 
Watan | Do. ... | Mubammad Insha Ullah... 5,825 ,, 
Zamindar os | Do. ‘as Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 , 
FoRtNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachart ve | Lahore ,.. | Bam Chand i 500 copies, 
Kam Dhenu o. | Ludhiana . | Bawa Bhagwan Das __.. 1,500 ,, 
Mister Gazettet »++ | Lahore , | Ali Bakhsh ii 100 , 
Mobyal Gazette ». | Kala, Jhélam District ,.. | Mehta Sham Das ie 150 , 
PERSIAN. 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar eo. | Kabul vee | Abdul Khalik ‘a oe 
URDU. 
MonrTsty. 
Arorbans Parkasbt wa. | Lahore | Salig Ram a 600 copies. 
Arya Musaér ,». | Julundar .. | L. Amar Nath ” 750 ,, 
Fasanat ai — : m, eehemmnet Fir oz-ud- 1,000 , 
Jauhar o. | Amritsar .»» | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
Kakezai Social Reformer ,.. | Lahore ee | Fazl Din we 400 , 
Makhzan oe. | Delhi vee | ML. Fazl Dahi Sa 2,000 , 
Martand ee. | Lahore .. | Kanhaya Lal we 350 , 
Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh ... | Delhi ... | M. Muhammad Khalil ... 290 ,, 
Rafiqt ,«. | Lahore i | Charinji Lal si 500 ,, 
Raghbir Patrika | Do. ». | Prab Dial - 500 
Sadhu ki vee | L. Gauri Shankar Lal... 8,000 , 
Sufi evs oo  Rohe-ed-tin, District Muhammad Din Awan ... 3,009 ,, 
Zabant ve | Delhi .. | Dr. B. B. Mitra a 250 1, 
GURMUKHI. 
WRBEKLY. | : 
Khalea Sewak* »». | Amritsar ,.. | Jiwan Singh vie 1,000 copies. 
Punjab Reporter® me ve _ Gade Singh sad 400 , 
| Panjabi Surma® vas | Lahore .. | Dharm Dev ” 1,000 , 
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+ Not received curing the fortnight. 


+ Not received during the month. 
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_I—Porrrics. 
1. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 24th October 1912, publishes an 
Italy and Tripoli. article headed ‘“‘ The God-given kingdom of Tripoli.” 


| Bai In continuation of its previous remarks (vide para- 
graph 5 of Selections No. 43), the B x accuses Italy of having prompted 
the Balkan States to make war on Turkey. The European powers also, it 
adds, in their support of Italy, are guilty of shameful conduct. The: object 
of all. these moves was to save Italy, which, by repeated reverses and defeats, 
had brought disgrace‘and shame on or and Christianity ; therefore pressure 
was brought to bear on Turkey to conclude as and make over Tripoli to 
the. Italians. As regards the Osmanlis, they were surrounded by enemies 6n 


all sides, and considered it expedient to “silence the dog by throwing a sop. 


to 


In its issue, dated the 25th October 1912, the paper remarks that, so 
long as the Muhammadans of Tripoli continue fighting the accursed Italians, 
it should be the duty of all Musalmans to help them “with life, faith and 
money.” It is only now that war in the true sense of the term is to commence 
in Tripoli, and the time for the Italians to roll in blood and dust has arrived. 


It behoves, therefore, every true follower of the Prophet to give money for his 
Tripolitan co-religionists. 


2. The Vakiw (Amritear), of the 26th October 1912, has a leader 

pais ta ‘tied tailbone headed ‘ The enemy has grown insolent; where is 
4 | the sharp sword?” Referring to the war fever 
prevalent among the Turks, the eg predicts that they may be relied upon to 
acquit themselves creditably on the battlefield. It also quotes extracts from 
a speech made by Husain Kazim Bek, Governor of Salonica, on the occasion of 
a military review, saying that the words should influence Muhammadans, not 
only in Turkey, but also throughout India. The Governor exhorts the sons 
of Bayezid, Selim and Sultan Muhammad (conqueror of Constantinople) to 


sacrifice their lives for the sake of their country, their honour, and their 
religion. 


3, The Tribune (Lahore), of 26th October 1912, ramarks as follows in 


‘The War in the Balkans. a course tof an article headed “The morality of 


. | * ; * e * 


“ War continues. to be the final arbitrament ina dispute among -civilised ag well as 
savage races, The day when international differences will be solved by a reference to peace- 
ful arbitration is as distant as ever. But civilised warfare is different from savage warfare 
and a code of morality is observed by tacit consent when two civilised nations are at war. 
But this has been ignored in the case of Turkey. The declaration of war by Italy against 
Turkey was ulterly unjustifiable and still no European Power came to the rescue of Turkey. 
Similarly the war declared by the Balkan States and Greece against Turkey is equally un- 
righteous, but no Power will intervene until the issue is degided one way or the other. Truly, 
the morality of war is as strange as it is inexplicable,”’ er Be 


4, In a note headed “ Will any other power also take. up. arms 


. against Turkey ?”’ the Loyal Gazette (Lahore, of 
Sat ANS So. the 27th October 1912, states that, reap to 
Reuter, the Daily Chronicle (London) has received a cablegram to the effect 
that still another enemy is threatening Turkey, and that Kiamal Pasha has 
appealed to England to use her influence to avert the danger. The appeal -by 
the Turkish Premier is touching in the extreme, and, if his apprehension - turis 
out to be well-founded, it will have to be admitted that the war is being waged 
owing to the present a wr condition of the Turks and with the sole object 
of driving them out of Europe. If they are indeed attacked by yet another 
power, all the peoplo of the East should extend their sympathies to them. 
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6. The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 30th October 1912, publishes a copy of 


= 


“ An address by an ian scholar,” to the. effect 
. War 9 the Balkans. that the: Batkan : Y Sateen Crevoce have now declared 
war on Turkey, being secretly helped by the.great.powers of Europe, “all of 
which are waiting in ambush and will’ undoubtedly: show their hand at the 
(right) time.” op Aches re er 


a ae | a Oo: The, Arya Patrika (Lahore , of 26th 
oe eee October. 1912; has the following :— —_ 


“The Montengrins are preparing for the attack on Skutari. The -Greeks, Servians 
and Bulgarians are steadily advancing, and the Taorke are being driven everywhere from their 
positions. The official explanation given in Constantinople of the Greek succcsses-is highly 
interesting. The Greeks are being encouraged to leave their base far behind, in order that 
when the Turkish attack is delivered if may be absolutely crushing. The sincerity and 
thoroughness of ‘encouragement’ will be evident from the fact that the Turks abandoned 
at Elassona a million cartridges along with wagons, tents, staff maps and even despatches ! 
However, the struggle has only begun, and the course of events cannot be properly judged 
until Turkey is in a position to bring her whole strength to bear upon the situation. A 
‘notable feature of the struggle is that while the Confederacy is trying to excite the religious 
passions of its troops, the Sultan appeals only to Tuykish patriotism. Apparently the 
Christian allies remain to be told that, once roused, there is no knowing where Moslem 
‘religious fanaticism will stop. Since the above was in type a report has been received from 
Sofia that the Bulgarians have captured Kirk Kilisseh and no less than fifty thousand 
Turks.”’ hat 


7. Writing under the heading “ Muslim Volunteers for Turkey,’ the 
Vakil (Amritsar), of the 23rd October 1912, says 
that the cup of Turkey’s troubleshas now been 
filled.. ‘The intriguing for centuries. by the 
European powers is about to.assume a practical form and the moves that 


Indian Muhammadans and the 
War in the Balkans. 


‘have brought about the death of Persia, Tripoli, and Morocco are to be 


completed by the universal rising in the Balkans.” The Ottoman Empire has 
to fight, not a few petty States, but the diplomacy of the whole of (Christian) 
Europe. The Turks are fully aware of the gravity of the situation and know 
that they will either cripple the Balkans for ever or be themselves driven out 
of Europe, while their existence even in Asia will be placed in danger. 
-After-remarking that they. may-be relied upon to die sword in hand, the paper 
enquires whether Indian Musalmans do not wish to die side by side with their 
co-religionists in preserving the honour of Islam and the- guardians of Mecca 
and Medina. They will undoubtedly give money for the sufferers of the war, 
but the Editor would like to see how many of them are willing to take an 
active part in the war. This conduct on their part will not be illegal, see- 
ing that several noble-minded Englishmen -have-fought in Tripoli on the 
side of the Turks. The Prime Minister of Bulgaria has, moreover, declared in 
plain language that the war is of a religious character. This means that the 


~ gauntlet has been thrown down to the entire Muslim world, which renders it 


incumbent on every Muhammadan to do his utmost to maintain the dignity -of 
his religion. | 


In a foot-note the paper says that, the British Government having issued 


a proclamation of neutrality, “the people of India ” should hold themselves 


aloof from the war. 


8. The Vakil (Amritsar), of:the 23rd. October 1912, says that the 

- =. gombined. attack on Turkey by the Balkan States 
Indian Mubammadans and War in has caused excitement in the entire Islamic world. 
= ‘Meetings are being .held.in all parts of India to 
sympathise with the Turks and..to express indignation at the: conduct of the 
Balkan Confederacy. There are, says.the paper, thousands of Muhammadans who 
are unable to obtain war news. : Is there no ong;among the Prophet's followers, 
who will visit streets; lanes, and small villagea:and, influence (his ohm. pri 
sb. Mussalmans who will give 
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9. The Rafiq. ee. of- Aimed dhskiee ober 1 agree & fine 


n a ad : on : 
lading Mabamnaia nd th _bazamad Kifsyatalla, Muhemtn 
Muhammad Saif-ur-Rahman, uhammad Abdur Kashid, 
Abdul . Hassan, Ahmed Ullah, Sy ed. Mehdi, sG ae sat trash 
Karamatulla, Abdul Jabbar ‘Amjad Ali, Syed, Muha 
Muhammad Abdul Ali, Muha: ‘Ali and amma 
it unlawful for ‘Muhammadans to utilise Pawn money tthe portion or 
amount of his property that is given by a Muhammadan to the poor, in accord- 
ance with the rules laid down in the Quran) | for relief to the. Mostim 
sufferers 1 in the Wari in the Balkans. 


10. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 28th. blind: 1912, publishes an 
article headed ‘“‘ Wanted Muhammadan Volunteers 
indian, Mubammadans and the for the Balkans.” After remarking - that. to-day 
~ Islam expects every one of its sons to prove of use to 
it, the paper states that Mr. Shaukat Ali, B.A. (Alig.), recently suggested in 
the Comrade’s columns that some Muslim Volunteers from’ India also should go 
to'fight those Christian warriors in the Balkans who have resolved to dye their 
unclean hands with Muhammadan blood; for how could Muhammadans better 
please the ag of the Prophet than by laying down their lives for truth and 
justice ? Shaukat Ali also addressed a letter to the Zamindar to suggest 
the despatch of a Muhammadan Volunteer Corps to. the Balkans, adding that 
he himself is prepared to go to the front at his own expense, and that he feels 
pri Government will lend a helping hand to Musalmans in the matter. The 
estion is and the editor most gladly welcomes it, and he blesses 
Mr. Shaukat Ali for having interpreted the feelings of seven crore Indian 
Musalmans. The editor further publishes two letters lately received ; the writer 
of the first—Maulvi Shakur Ahmad Khan, Ansari, of Panipat—offers to go tothe 
front asa volunteer at hisown expense, and says that he knows and can also teach 
drill: The other correspondent—Mir Farzand Husain, of Narowal,. Sialkot 
district—also makes the same offer, and reports that three other young men 
have also vowed to take part in the War. Then follows another communi- 
cation from one-Mirza Anwar Beg, who states that a Diwan Bhagwan Das, of 
Hyderabad (Sind), who embraced ‘slam some time back, has attained martyrdom 
in Tripoli. Commenting on the above, the editor wishes that all his co-reli- 
gionists (in India) could share the Diwan’s end. He-also expresses the hope 
that Mr. Shaukat Ali’s proposal will bear fruit, and that “Indian Muhammadans 
will afford proof of their national life by sending ' in their names to Mr. Shaukat 
Ali,’ In conclusion; he says that “ our house” is being looted to-day, it is on 
fire, and streams of blood are flowing in it. Andif “we” raise “ our” weak 
hand to save it, “ our beloved Government,’ the sole champion of honesty and 
justice | in the world, should encourage “us 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 28th October 1912, believes that all 
true Muhammadans will heartily endorse the suggestion made 'b y Mr. Shaukat 
Ali, who is a trustee of the Aligarh College. The Prophet's followers should use 
the liberty enjoyed by them under British rule, not only to voice their real 
feelings in regard to the present troubles of the Turks, but also “to give. their 
opinions a practical shape,” On the outbreak of hostilities in Tripoli the 
‘Hon'ble Lieutenant Montague went there to ‘on. the side of a ge at the 
| risk even of los 

India do not emulate his example and if no young Muslims ae to the help of 

the Turks inthe Balkans. Some active and ‘influential Musalmans should, 
- however; first step forth. to recruit volunteers ang 0 the proposed corps, 
It ig,also. meoessary to open.@ fund in connection with the ‘proposal. 
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_.. The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 86th October 1912, assures Mr. Shaukat 
Ali that several Ar chammadans will accompany him to the front, seeing that 
* our national existence’ is bound up with that of the Ottoman Empire. 
The object of the Balkan States in waging war on Turkey, and of Russia and 
Austria in rendering them s6eeee@nelp is to wipe Islam from off the earth. The 
event is due to the writings of & ‘S@&iin European Professor, which appeared 
at the beginning of this century, to. the effeét that it would be a piece of ‘Ghent 
service to civilisation to banish the Pro het’s faith from the world. A f 


. nd, i 
newspapers _are to be regarded as. the mouth-piece of a people, the- English 
public also seems to have forgotten the obligations conferred on it by Muham- 
madans during the Mutiny of 1857. © °° ; SE ES 


11.. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 29th October 1912, has an 

ee _. article headed “‘ A pathetic appeal for -help for the 

Wye aan, Muhammadans and the Turks wounded in the Balkans.” It-begins by trans- 
ee ae cribing a cablegram, which it has received from the 

London Muslim League, through Reuter’s agency, and which says that the 
War in the Balkans is nothing short of a crusade ; that pecuniary help for the 
Turks is sorely needed ; that “ National Relief Committees” should forthwith 
be established in India ; that “ societies of women” also should be founded; that 
prayers should be offered for success to the Turkish arms ; and that the doctors 
employed by the Red Crescent Society should be despatched by the first 
steamer. Next the paper refers to what is being done in Russia for Christian 
sufferers from the War, and appeals to Indian Musalmans to contribute their 


mite in aid of the Turks : such conduct cannot displease Government. 


The Siraj-ul- Akhbar (J helum), of the 29th October 1912, says that in 
the event of the War, which is of a religious character, being prolonged, Indian 


Muhammadans should make large remittances to Constantinople in aid of the 


wounded. 


The Millat (Lahore), of the 1st November 1912, also asks Muham- 


tmadans to render all possible help to Turkey. | 


12. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 29th October 191 2, has 2 note 
entitled “ Religious side of the War,” in which it 


Went anammadens and the yefers to, and defends, the conduct of Indian Mv- 


i hammadans in regard to the Balkan War. Those 
people, it adds, who place a sinister interpretation on the efforts of Musalmans 


to make Government end the Porte’s troubles not only commit a mistake, but 


also “ fan the fire of bigotry, defame the. country, and place obstacles in-.-the 
way of (? the formation of an Indian) nationality,” and “cause misunderstand 
ing between the people and Government.” _ oe 


-13. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 81st October 1912, publishes the 
The Turkish Empire. Abhinne a =. under : the heading “‘ Islamic 


“The 4mrita Basar Patréka compares the position of Turkey to that of Abhimanyu 
in the Mahabharata. The analogy is far-fetched. Abhimanyu neither made pledges to the 
Kurus nor brandished his sword before them on the pretext of carrying out manceuvres. Nor 
was there a general massacre at the instance of any of the Pandya justifying declaration of 


war by Kurus, The‘ righteousness ’ of the Islamic Abhimanyu cannot udged absolutely 


and in disregard of the feelings of the Christian Kurus. The Pafréta would be better ableto = 


judge the conduct of its Abhimanyu by exchanging places with the Kurus in the Balk 


14.- The Zamindar (Lahore), of 25th October 1912, says that the story 

i aca of the wolf and the lamb has been illustrated by 
ap the civilised European powers in their treatment 

Christ. have thrown the teach- 


yrannical ~hands. Their oppressive moves and cruel doings have béen fu 
revealed tothe world, while the hollowness of their ‘civilisation and sense-of 
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justice has been thoroughly exposed. © These sheep of Christ, who have no fear 
of God, do not-let the followers of Islam know peace even for a moment. 
The Turks are a kind-hearted and peaceful people, but civilised Europe leaves 
nothing undone to represent them to the world. as being cruel and bar- 
barous in the extreme. _Bombs are thrown in some. Christian spot (of the 
Ottoman Empire) and afew Christian sheep. put to. death in some other 
place, and. the outcry over the bloodshed leads “ friends’ to attack the Turks, 
leaving them no rest “ till a large piece of flesh has been torn off their body.” 


This is how Muhammadans fare outside India. As regards this country 
itself, there has arisen a nationalist party here, which has taken upon itself 
the task of harassing and defaming Mussalmans. .The paper has recently 
stated in several issues how Doctors Modi De and Ram Sarup, of the Agra 
Medical School, have been ill-treating their Muslim pupils. It has now come 
across & short but highly offensive note in the Hindustan, dated the 19th 
October, in which it is ms that for some time past beef has been cooked 
in the boarding-house attached to the Murray College, Sialkot; that recently, 
on coming to know of this, the Hindu boarders complained to the Princi 
but that he declined to interfere in the matter. Continuing, it asserts that 
‘there is absolutely no truth in the complaint published by the Hindustan, and 
that the same has been made owing simply-.to.the eer mens of a Muham- 
‘madan waterman in the College, which has reduced the earnings of the Hindu 
halvas concerned. : 


15. Writing under the heading “ Gratitude towards Britain,” the Rafiq 


(Delhi), of the 27th October 1912, adverts to the 


sacit eonentaepss recent understanding between the Russian and 
British Foreign Ministers in — to Persia, thanks the British Govern- 
ment for its sympathetic attitude towards that country. It also endeavours. to 


justify the appeals made by Muhammadans to Great Britain on behalf of 
ersia, which is being oppressed by the Muscovites. ) 


16. Writing under the heading “ Britain’s graces,” the Rafiq (Delhi), 

ane lines of the 23rd October 1912, says that the arrest-and 

B. Faaedesh and Muham- subsequent release of Sheikh Shawadesh was a 

| | stroke of policy on.the part of the British Goy- 

ernment, which has thereby manifested its might and told the Egyptians 

that er are of very little account. After remarking that the event has 
ned the 


Sahemaned ey Farid, formerly a leader of the Nationalist party, is undoubtedly 
the most courageous man in the Islamic world. English newspapers therefore 
look askance at him, and the British Government also is afraid of him. His 
ideas may be seditious and mischievous, but even his enemies admit that he 
is a most independent and sincere nationalist, and “this igs what we want ; 
this is what we call honour.” , | 


17, The following is from the Zribune. (Lahore), of the 26th October 
Indians in South Africa. 1912 :— : 


“A Reuter’s message from Capo Town says that Mr. Gokhale, in age to the 
‘addresses of weloome presented to him by British Indians in South-Africa, said that his‘com- 
patriots in that country ( 
to do anything: which might jeopardise the real interestsof the Empire. The first question 
that arises in our mind on reading this is: Have British Indians in South Africa so far done 
anything to jeopardise the real interests of the Empire? It will be admitted in’ this eon- 
nection by all fair-minded people that the grievances of the Indians in the various South 
African Colonies are serious and legitimate and their conduct eo far has. sueceeded.in evoking 
er ag of opinion, distinctly favourable to their case, even from those who might reason- 
‘ably be expected to be hostile to it. In the course of his speech on his Resolitio 
‘Supreme Legislative. Council on the ‘prohibition of Indian indentured labour in Natal, 
Mr. Gokhale eaid that-no single question of our time has evoked mire bitter feelings through- 
out India than the. continu ill-treatment of Indians 10 South Africa, And we have “seen 


es of the nationalists and made them fear, the paper asserts that 


would find that India would support them, but he. advised them not 
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‘that by: the. inoa that a handful of British Indians; men, women and children, have unders 


gone patiently, self-sacrificingly, and patpiotically during: the last few years they have been © 


As.. we. said yesterday, it would not be proper to form any exaggerated expectations of the 


outcome of Mr. Gokhale’s visit. It may, however, be expected. that the visit will bring about 
a better understanding between the South African Colonists and the British Indians resident 
in that part of the Empire. It is a significant fact that the Mayor. presided at the- meeting 
at Cape ‘Fown referred. to above at which Senator Schreiner delivered a speech of welcome,” — 


| ()—Home. ; 


ee le bee “Ut eee eee 
| agen ae , cle headed. ‘ Dj ladans practise o 

Maulana Shibli on Muslim politics. Dression.on India?” The writer says that neuk 
ul-Ulema Maulana Shibli has recently contributed an. article on ‘Muslim Politics 
to a Lucknow paper (the Muslim Gazette), the Editor of which holds curious 
religious. views, and,zealously urges, Muhammadans to agitate and to join the 
National Congress. - Even a casual reading, however, of the article. shows that 
it has been dictated by motives of personal enmity and revenge. The writer's 
condenanation of the Muslim League and praise. for the Congress is exaggerated 
in: the extreme and regardless of the truth. His wish seems to be that. Muham- 
ynadans should sever their connection with the League and join the National 
Congress, whose policy and views are, he believes, of a “most universal” (All- 
India) character. The writer in the Millat, however, contends that this policy 
is far less practicable than that of the Muslim League, and let “us’’ remem- 


' ber-that “we” are Muhammadans first and only Indians. afterwards. Self- 


styled (Muslim) politicians—like Maulana Shibli—however, would merge 
Muhammadans in the Hindu majority, and they have come to be. so fascinated 
by the idea, that, to gain their object, they do not hesitate even to deny. the 
truth of historical events. The Maulana says that it is well-known that the 
Hindus never invaded Persia and. Arabia, but that Muhammadans did invade 
India, destroying the famous Hindu “ Kaaba, viz., Somnath” and the temples 
at Mathra and Benares. But the Maulana should remember the conspiracies 
hatched against Subaktgin in Raja Jaipal’s Court, and the fact that the Raja 
assembled, without any cause, a very large army on the frontiers of Peshawar. 
In the event of success Jaipal would doubtless have practised oppression on 
the Muhammadans of Afghanistan. No fair-minded person can be in doubt as 
to whether the responsibility for the invasion of Jndia by Subaktgin or 
Mahmud of Ghazni rests with the invaders or Jaipal. Hindus ha", hesides, be- 


- come effete and it was to their good that a more virile people sould infuse 


new life into them, by ruling over them, Itis God’s law that able nations 
should govern incompetent people; and, but for Muhammadans, Hindus 
would have been non-existent to-day. As re the question of icono- 
clasm, Maulana Shibli should first say why the idols in the Kaaba were 
broken after the conquest of Mecca. Mahmud of Ghazni’s conduct in doing 
‘what the Prophet did with his own hands was, according to Islam, highly com- 
mendable. Muhammadan Kings have never practised wanton oppression on 
Hindus. Maulana Shibli praises Hindu Native States, but, in view of the 
-(wretehed) condition of Muhammadans in Kashmir, Bikaner and Bharatpur, 
no Mussalman can have the cruelty to endorse his opinion. The Maulana also 
writes that Sivaji and the Sikhs of course raised the standard of rebellion, but, 


since thoy were Claimants to the country, their conduct was in no way rebel- 
hous. These words, comments the Millat, emanate from. a. person who claims 


to be able to point out a proper. policy to the Muslim e. “Fie on 
such knowledge of history and a curse be on guch seditious. politics!" In eon- 
clusion, the paper says that the burning of incense by Shams-ul-Ulama Shibli 
at the altar of Hindus. is highly suspicious. He cares only for his secret object, 


1% Writing under the heading %A savage charge against Indian 
enon ae ae __ .Muhammadans,” the Zomindar. (Lahore), of the 
Mitiny, 4 the Kepoy “ 97th October 1919, says that “the attack which 
“the Balkan Qonfederacy has delivered against 
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Turkey with gun and sword, is far less dangerous than the extremly base, nay, 
satanic arrows of attack with which the quiver of foul falsehood and dis- 
usting lying is filled ’’ ; and the men who use these arrows are arrayed all over 
urope. These children of villany have raised. a paxty. of supporters even in 
England by sending lying telegrams and fabricated .stories. And just as they 
themselves have. been inflaming the religious, passions of Christians against 
Muhammadans, in the name of the, Cross, theix sapporters also have begun to 
shoot the arrows of missionary anger and Christian indignation, in, the columns 
of certain ee the object in view being to destroy even the 
little sympathy which Kngland now feels for Turkey. These journals have, 
in order to justify the satanic attack which Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro and 
Greece have made on Turkey, and the shedding of the streams of blood that 
are flowing in Macedonia and Albania, begun ta indulge in the extremely 
dangerous, may, insane ravings that the war (in the Balk is: one between 
the Cross and the Crescent, and that the Crescent—being tyrannical, usurping 
and oppressive—the time for the Cross to lay it im blood and dust for ever 
has arrived, But perhaps the most gavage attack delivered bY. these news- 
pers against iIndian Muhammadans is the revolting lie that the 
rophet’s followers were the authors of the rising of 1857. These missionary 
rags have indulged in this nonsense with the object of making the British 
Government attach no importance to the voice of Indian Muhammadans 
against the war inthe Balkans. “ We protest. with all our power-against this 
devilish lie, and hope that our kind Government will prevent our hearts from 
breaking b a an end to such foul ravings.” Next the. paper thanks 


the Right Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali for bering entered 4 spirited protest- in the 
columns of the Times, and expresses the hope that “ our Government will not 


be influenced in the least. by the ravings of these insane missionaries and 
demented journalists.” - , | 


IT.—A¥FGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER,. 


20. Writing under the heading “Further precaution,” the Rafig 


Government sini thee Calle aoniaber. (Delhi), of the 28rd October 1912, says that the 


Pioneer's frontier correspondent reports that 
Mullah Saiyid Akbar addressed a meeting of Afridi and Orakzai tribesmen at 
Bagh on the 11th idem ; that he repeated some of his old stories about the 
tribes being threatened with danger from the Indian frontier; but that his 
discourse was mainly directed against headmen suspected of furnishing news 
to the British authorities and of maintaining friendl relations with the latter. 
‘He urged that on proof of this kind of behaviour all such maliks should be 
expelled from tribal territory, and the meeting is said to have. endorsed his 


views. This, however, according to the Pioneer, must have been mere pre- 
tence ; the Afridis rely greatly n the allowances paid by Government, and . 


u 

the majority of their headmen willingly journey to Peshawar when the jirgas 

are summoned to assemble. They are not, therefore, likely, concludes the said 

journal, to listen to the fanatical appeals of the Mullah. It is the duty of the 
ritish Government, nevertheless, comments the Rafig, to conduct itself with 

the greatest.care and not to pin its faith only on the payment, of allowances 

to the Afridis, These tribesmen are undoubtedly a greedy people, but they 
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and making an im rant proncusoemedi at it in rogerd to the fore of 
, my Editor takes éx a to the Pionéer’s hostile a Bele en 

contends that, in order to ensure the defence of the (north-western) frontier of 

India, the ruler of Kabul shoul: be. placed above suspicion and allowed the . 


fullest liberty of action. 
“V.— NatTIvVE SocIETIES wD Rexrerovs Marrens. 


22. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 19th October 1912, publishes a com: 
ill-treatment of pilgrims munication entitled _ Haidships at Kamran,” in ° 


edjaz at the Kamran qua- which it complains that pilgrims to the Hed 
rantine camp. were ubipetéd to the following serious hardships 


at the quarantine camp at Kamran this year :— 


1. They were detained there for 40 days instead of a week or 0, 
although they d only 7 days’ food with them. 


9. All the luggage with them was desecrated (? dessicated) by being 
thrown into “ the hellish engine.” 


8. The edibles with them were destroyed. 
4. They were not allowed to walk on the sea shore. 


5. They were not allowed to say their prayers in the mosque attached 
to the camp. 


6. They could set get sufficient water to drink. 


7. The shop-keeper at the camp charged exorbitant prices, ¢.., 
two annas for a box of matches, twelve annas for a cake of soap and eight 
annas for one chapatit. 


8. The lady doctor attached to the cam serves the purpose only of a 
companion to the male doctors; it is the r who examine the female 


pilgrims and consider it a duty to hurt “ our feelings.” 


The writer ascribes all this to the “ kindness of Earopean powers,” 
whom he also accuses of preventing Turkey from spending in her own way , 
the fees realised from the pilgrims. 


23. The Rafiq (Delhi) of the 25th October 1912, publishes a communi- 

cation, in which the writer —-Hafiz Ahmad Khan, 

prayers naan oficinis and Frisy an Ahmadi of Delhi—suggests that, instead of 

requesting Government to allow Muslim officials 

leave to sa say their Friday prayers, : Muhammadans ought rather to ask that 

offices should on that day work from 6 or 7 a.m. to 12o’clock. This arrange- 

ment, he adds, would preclude the possibility of Siaveenment work offering i in 
any way. 


Commenting on the above, the Editor says that the ueaeticn would 
entail great inconvenience on the litigating public. He is, therefore, of on 
‘that Muhammadan officials shoald inatend be imi: leave for some time to 
say Friday prayers. 


says that, ‘accord: 
dent, 
tt Jalalabad 


; . 94 The follo is from the P abe 
— — omens - Cahors), of Bist Oobbat 1913 :-— anj 


“An unusual instance of ri among 
cropped up in Behar, over of vival ny 
test. It is proposed to frame certain rules oy por se to Go 
which give HT round nce to the Beharees as against domiciled Bengalees. 
only 15 per cent. of the admissible stadente-will be taken from the domisiled 
in another students from United Province and Central eaten \ will be given 
_Bengalees. A third case is that. ip 2d ag! will be Re. 
Bengalees who shall pay Res, 8? Moreover, 76. per cent. 


g the members of the ume race and mligon_ has 
has. already raised a iy pF 
nme ¢ Colleges in 

In one case 


given prefefence over 
the bac non-domiciled 
hips are° reserved 


Pte ota a Lt 2 cx 
thie ED ye eh ee See A de den” |, 
see Ta y Po REN : < 


. ment 4% not te: i ap: eae or eens vibe po a greet : 
ef the same Government give eheoumgemen 10; 08 
‘backward. The Beharees, it is well-known, have not ~hithe 


édueation as well as the Bengalees,, The object of separating 2 
fone tw 


\eskwatd comnranitice chould be adequately h 


elections.in.the Punjab. 


~ Council. Only those who desire to serve, and sym 


y. the. Whi 
raat special tne conditions i in the Punjab which have to be carefully congid 


‘iia aan génerally to | — 
con em er et y 


Geran 
a who: are, admittedly 
arto‘ reeeived the. aes of 
lehar from, Bengal ie’ partly. to 

advance thé progress of Beharees: whose competition, withthe. mere advanced 
was. mueh them. ._ We, therefote,. perfectly understand. the objecte of the. Government, 
-bave been only fair: if the Calcutta hed -admitted. this. We. are not 
aware of the exact proportion of Beharee and domici jled Bengalee population, gg ee, « that 
every facility will be given for the latter in point of edyeation arid service, For; though 

beled forward, ‘sectioné should not be. 

tg emg: and yas progress. blocked, A domiciled abe ge eons he as. — patural- 


= 


25.. The Punjab Samachar ITY of the 96th October Lai, és. 

Lalas Lajpat Rai atid Harkish — Neb ead en ate The ae 

ane} tne Punjab { tive uncil Pp” r 

eo lg Hay alia says that titled or rich..Hindus- haye no. ‘cain te 

the elective seats,..seeing _ they wish only to 
please the authorities, and are incapable of ‘sdulgingy in Plain spea , 

wi {Hindu 

public should be elected by the Hindus of this province, Of the Hind) 

who have offered themselves for election this year, Lalas Lajpat Rai and 

Harkishen* Lal deserve special mention. Their past-services entitle both of 

them to seats on the Council, and it behoves their co-religionists to vote for them. 

egretted that certain titled persons, who hanker after fame 


It is, however, to be r 


and honours, object to their being. elected. They have, therefore, issued a 


confidential letter to prejudice people against them, and to secure the votes for 
pogo ag These men are in the habit of deceiving the authorities by posing 

ublic leaders, whereas, if they were to die to-morrow, not a single member 
of the public would mourn for them. Such people are equally dangerous to 
the acaniey, the nation and Government, and the Hindu community should 


not, therefore, allow itself to be imposed upon by: them, 


26,° The following: is. from the 77 abee 
(Lahore), of 31st October 1912 :— 


“In our opinion the White Slave Trade Bill and the Black Slave Trade Bill should 
poth be embodied in one Bill. and suitable provisions should be made to prevent trade in 
amp “rn distinguishing white or black. We notice that the Government of India 

ve referred 


Tie White Slave Trade Bill, 


py. See aap oat oo. uagant shows Mr Dadabhoy’s Baek axe Bil We do not | 


great difficulty in the two both in oe 6 
have to dea’ with crime of one sort, though it affects ferent poe — persons, do not 
deportation or interference with questions of personal weeny of 


want such provisions as 


Madgw’s White Slave Trade Bill to the Local Governments for. opinion, and 
expressed their desire to ‘arrive at-a decision ’ before the close of the approaching 


“if there 


individuals. It has been found. that the poole of the Penal Code are insufficient to 


individuals who trade in vice and inveigle young and apparently innocent women and 

oe In ao the White Slave Traffic Bill was ng tee Facey and some of its effective 
vere as they were believed to inte with the liberty of individuals, 

does prevail in Rnglaid and the ‘Continent o on & scale. 


before 
* pdlariaenganry ne The safety and pority of women ate preseriine iv thie prov 
customs and low gacial ethics. Primarily there is the great- deficiency of ferns 


: Patios Wied Becks badly accounts for Ton dalective laws and vicious customs. ff. -mmoy lity. 
‘Panjb Y and traffic fn women stopped, in Whatever form it t be arried: 
it’ would be vir ty daw @ new and wholesome social’ eta. But’ women nyust bien & 


some form of other to supply the deficiensy of nature.” 


27.” The following i x! ia the Observer Caeey a dated 0 ‘ , tab 7 
—- 


ein, by aa 


a 
ae 
pe —_—* 


. . * * ‘ yes 
: 5 } ag 


aigsne alt tate 


Oriental tulers: of Eastern Europe were tarhed out of the ‘Westby the Balkan Confederacy, 
malkes : a cee nesting Mu ns im regard to elections to the Punjab 
ancil, After shedding crocodile rey ovet the unfortunate ‘differences: 
divide’ Hindus and Muhammadans in this Province, our ‘Contemporary advises’ both the 
communities not to fall out among themselves ‘over je Ge seal coming elections; but: to settle the 
matter amicably in the following way :—Of the’ eight seats to be filled by election, the two 
: seats representing the Punjab University and the bh Chamber of Commerce should 
é be treated as ‘ neutral,’ and of the remaining six seats, M ins should not contest the 
« election of Hindus ‘as representatives of'the Eastern ‘and Central Groups of Muzicipalities 
is and one Group of District Boards, and in’ return Hindus should leave the Musalmans to elect 
Muhammadan representatives for the Western ‘Group of Municipalities and the two remaii- 
ing Groups of District Boards. ‘This, according : to’ the local tri-weekly, would secure three 
seats to Hindus and three to Muhammadans, ‘snd, therefore, “the balance between 
the two commuuities. Our contemporary, however, conveniently fi that no Muhammad- 
an can hope ta be elected asa representative of either of the ‘ neutral” Groups. The Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce is sute to elect a Hindu, if it does not elect an En ctiskman, while 
By “the Punjab University may be regarded‘as a safe seat for Mr. Shadi Lal. us the result of 
\ the Punjabee’s s ion, 1f accepted, would be that out of 8 elected representatives, only 38 
q will be Muhammadans, and at least 4 Hindus, that is to say, the community which is in the 
<r neg regard to population will be 28 coum in a minority as regards representation 
by election! — | 


“Sach a one-sided ee roposal cannot shviduat y- be acceptable to the Musalmane of the 
‘Punjab.’ If, however, the Hindus really-want to eliminate inter-communal contests, they should 

suggest a scheme which would secure 4 out of 8 seats to the Muslims. The following Eto 
posal ought to satisfy our Hindu friends :—. 


Moxicrran. TIES, 
Eastern Group eee . es abe Hindu | 
Central Group - «. wee tf ae Muhammadan. 
Western Group see eee : eee 3 Muhammadan. 
. ee) . Disreict Boarps. | 
Eastern Group eee : ‘ie : ve | Hindu. 
Central Group... som -. | Muhammadan. 
Ww Western Group... ‘alps! ee | Muhammadan. 
BE ei a Punjab University ... ae -» Hindu. 
' en Chamber of Commerce ee - see- Neutral. 


a _" 6Bhe above scheme would give 4 -out ‘of 8 seats to Musalmans, who in point. of 
me population deserve more than 4, and at least 3 to Hindus. It - the further merit hat 
| it will secure Hindu representation to tracts where the majori of inhabitants are Hindus, 
and Muslim representation to Groups where paoamn jority of inha itants are Muslims Lit being 
. hardly necessary to point out that ; Hindus § oe a te in Eastern Panjab, and mans 
i au in Central and Western Punjab. If our ind ) ‘friends j are really in earnest about union 
| between the two great communities, they ‘nats to prove it by their “of ‘our 
13 ee equitable .scheme or make some counterproposals on’ ‘the above lines. Otherwise mere 
‘empty ptetensions of good-will can do no: good.’ And ' when-such protestations are accom- 
‘panied by proposals which are calculated to Hoodwink the Musalmans, their effect can better 
‘be — than described.” — : | 


Vil. —Guwanat Avunwistzamion. 
(a). Judicial. den '@? oli J 


26, the Hinds (Lahore), of the. 26th. October 1912, has a note headed 

oa ‘¢ Mian Muhantmad Shafi and the Madras Judge- 

pte Roem, el oh oa wet in which it reports thee fo phe nd 
} appointing the Mian to succeed Mr 


wth 
Fit pf 


Justice Abdut Rahim, of the Madras’ Ligh Court who has been selected to serve 

| on-The Royal Indian Services Commission. While the Hindus of the : Punjab, 
Bi it adds; cannot obtain their even; in. their..own province, 

wa. their Muslim neighbours are opts in distant parts of 


the country, as well as in the | a 


Elsewhere the paper refers to the vacancy. ‘to be caused on the bench of 


the Searae igh... hie) ail in pies sequel ce of Mr. J Pein tice. Ay ald ob departure for 


eg SN parse it Pate 
we ity so Nie Aa 


ei lens, 
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99, The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 26th Ootob 


sc 
‘The Tamman Riot case and the follow: _— ‘The reer areaiea 
jhatka-halal controversy. — pcos, all a al 
"* € Poday we publish the text. of the judgment i in thig.im nt case. The judgment 
is the one alincena Mr. 3 F, H. Burton, District. Magiatta 3 ‘Attock. . The conviction 
and sentence having been confirmed by the Sessions. Judge, Mr. Burton’s judgment 
and deserves the widest publicity. It would be seen that tl fie Muhammiadans concern. 
ed in the.onee: renerted $0,208: and even to looting in revenge for. ‘the r ofa 
goat by Jhatka. Mr, Burton says: ‘ Even if Jhatka were perfo ~ 
was not done with any intention to wound the feelings. of. the 
was. only discovered by chance.’ Yet such was the bigotry - 
that one of them brought his own cow and killed it in front ¢  Hindn’s : 
of a drum.. In addition to this sacrilegious act the men had the brutality of forcibly 
a Hindu to. witness. the sla ughter of the cow. Not satisfied with these malicious and spi 
acts they looted the shops of of the Hindus and scattered in. the streéts the wares kept um the 
shops. The Lambardar is a Mubammadan and he is said to-have stated that the men daréd 
not loot their shops. Yet in spite of his assurance the shops were looted, and in the court the 


t 1912, publishes the 
Deesity case.” 


plea was set up that the complainants themselves had throw their wares, in , order b. concoct 


ac against innocent men. Mr. Burton has generally taken a jndicions and 
independont, view of the whole question. A Maa ) in a ént is this: ‘It 
mows 8 to me that this cow-killing was done with the approval of fusealmans of the 


village and no one thought of Schicterlaie with if until the riot. de, 
1t is for the Government to state what such a state of affairs signifies. Mr, Burton- has 
convicted 22 men and awarded them varying sentences from months’ imprisonment 
to a fine of Rs. 2(0. But the facts disclose a state of aftaits tame eecion than the sentences 
t. Mr. Burton overlooks the fact that as a rule in villages common people among 
Hindus and Muhammadans live side by side in amity and concord ‘and that trouble comes 
in when outside influences prevail. The new theory of the sacredness of the goat to Islam 
and the objection to Jhatka is spreading, and numerous Marconi stations have been eretted for 
the transmission of wireless messages. We suppose it is pertinent to inquire whether a 
the British occupation of the Punjab no goat was slaughtered anywhere by the Jhatka 

and whether each time a goat was so slaughtered, Islam resorted to avenge _ itself 
cow-killing and loot. Wecommend Mr. Burton’s able judgment to the earnest attention 
of the Government and trast that the Government will see its way to terminate this vicious 
agitation finally and satisfactorily. 


(c)—Municipal and cantonment affairs. , 


30. Writing under the heading “ An undeserved hardship on Peshawar 
Muhammadans,” the. Zamindar. (Lahore) A . Baw 

ete Senn the Pochawer 95th October 1912, complains ¢ a aith though Pesha: 
unicipal 


into looting.’ 


war is a “ purel 


Committee there, seven of the members o sueb an ate : at with large 
paunches, has so oppressed the local followers of the Prophet, as to cau 


consternation throughout the place. Next it publishes a telegram from the 


Muhammadans of Peshawar stating that great excitement has been caused 
among. them by the new rules regarding the sale of mutton and beef in the 
uf They are right in saying, the Editor adds; that, if they had been supportec 

—s co-religionists on the committee and if the latter had not been devoid 
of all of “national” and. Islamic. self-j they would not have 
Snare "their present troubles. In conclusion, it -asks Sir rane Hew 
Keppel to take immediate notice of the matter. | 


(@)—Education, 2 "p28 LE 


31. “the Siraj-ul- Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 22nd Octob 

ote note headed “ British flags on schools,” in: whieh: it. 

: ruggetion commends the Madras Governmett's. « rom 

plant the Union Jack on the buildings of every public school in: that Presi: 

~ Other of the country also, it ‘should adopt* the * id 
calonlated as it is to promote feelings of loyalty among the students. 


$2. The followi a from the Pan ab 
Cabershcst Bist Q sack 2S bee thor Be 
| Bal of the 


of India, The desire 


melt ne 


i at is évident that eae 
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to the Govétinment that the questions of affilistion; namexind othet particulars Gould be settled 
at a private conference, But it has bee pointed out thatj the name of the Benares Uniyersit; 
would not be so tell appreciated by the people as that of the du University, and that the 


~~ 


affiliation of mofussil coll would not impair the value of inspection. Yet we must 
temember that the hineny of State has finally decided the questiotis and for the pr&ent 
wé have to acctpt his decision. As we have’ stated before, the affiliation would be fourd 
; at aw future time when. we Gould’ very well prees the mattef: In the Draft Bill 
provision is miade for the affiliated colleges in’ the mofussil,-but this could éithet be thanged 
or ‘left alone. And ad for the name) we think the Goverrtient of India wotild have no 
objéction to substitute the name of. Kashi for: Benares, . which though nationat has been 
eorrapted beyond recognition. But we do hot think that it is sach’a vital part of the Uni- 
versity: sclieme that. the ancient name should be revived in contiestion With @ purely modern 
scheme, The Hindu University Cothmittee regret that the Viceroy could not become the 
€hancellor of the: University, but desire that the names of Hie Majesty the King’ Emperor 
init His Excellency: the coy bare bé associated with the scheme as‘ protector and patiok 
respectively: It would; indeed; be « soutce of gratification if this could be agreed to; but 
in. view of the denominational nature of the hew’ ventures, we are not snre if the Government 
will readily accede to the request. gs 
The Draft. Bill submitted to the Goyernment provided for a constitution which reflects 
the liberalism and manysidedness of the Hindu religion itself. It is remarkably short and 
ftee from extravagant provisions. It shows that the Committee have rightly valued the 
a scope and purpose of the proposed University as an academic seat, serine for secular ae 
| wall’ as for religious education. The University is open to all classes, races and creeds with- 
a out distinction, and also to women, and the religious side is not compulsory to those who do not 
P| - eare for it. This. is as it should be, and we are sure that the fears of those who expect that a 
sectarian spirit will be fostered will prove altogether groundiess. There is nothing in the 
Draft Bill to show either a sectarian tendency or a narrow view of educational uses, Due 
provision has aleo been made for the teaching of Jainism and Sikhism and for adequate 
control by the représentatives of these religions, * * * * ‘We are of opinion that the 
constitution is on the whole very sound and while giving the Hindu people adequate voice 
in the managemeut of the University, it makes adequate arrangements for efficiency and 
0 The Draft Bill — to find the approval of the majority of the thoughtful men, 
whether Hindus or others. The Hindu University is Hindu only so far as Hinduiem is tanght 
to those who require it, and in all other respects, it is purely and. avowedly educational. The 
existing Universities, though useful, have not been able to attend to the development of 
the vernaculars and promote Sanskrit learning. All these the new University proposes to do, 
and in addition includes in its scheme original research and practical application in arts, 
sciences and industries.. No doubt, success depends’ on the practical work and the amount of 
funds available. We hope that the Hindus will continue to make donations so that the funds 
may constantly inorease and yield revenue for extensions. The University Committee have 
provided for every donor of Rs. 500 exercising his or her voice in the formation of the main 
governing body and we believe this privilege will be. given evéeh to non-Hindu donors. It 
ig a good, just and liberal provision and as it is not beyond the ability of almost every Hindu 
ve educated man to give a donation of Rs. 500 to the University funds, we hope that donations 
ine will continue to be made and the funds will be augmented and brought to a figure which will 
V\| enablé the authorities to undertake all the items in the programme.” 


(h)—Hiseellancous. | 
‘ 88: The following is from the Arya Patrika 
aTySe Diam Prstank wd (Tahore), of 86th October 1912: 


| With a sense of profound regret wé have learnt of this descent of the bolt from the 
‘blue! Insorutable are the ways of the powers'that be. Security Deposit! Security against 
what ? If it be to protect the paper from the attacks of caluminators. of which there are 


many, the deposit money ought ungrudgingly to be paid. Why on earth is money needed 
for such a purpose we are at a loss to know. lf the object be to prevent its entrance into 
the regions of politics, has it ever done so before ? ie not its past policy a security in 
itself for, peibtaining @ sane one in the future? It is idle to find causes for all these 
actions. Whatever agnostics or atheists or rationalists may say there is sométhing as ‘The 
Unknown’ or preferably that of the unknowable. By the bye, ‘is Delhi far from the - 


maddenings crowd's: ignoble strife, to have « branclt of the Gurukul started there? Probably 
Wie euthorities, are. moving with the. times, Anyhow even this is az unkmowable és the 
. vecurity amounts" cane. for deposit. But it is better for a layman to “ wait and learn,” 
Fé . oe “H,* 
| Fn | The North-West Frontier Proview... SM «Tite following is from. the Panjabee 
(i | wee. (tahore!, of 26th Ootdber 1910 :— 


ee | ‘ . 
= » ¥ eh ¥ 


925 


If this be so, we dare say that they will remove some at least of the causes of dissatisfaction 
The creation of the Frontier Province has not been successfal, There is evidence to show 
that the border men have, instead of becoming more docile, become less obedient both to their 
own chiefs and to the Government of India. Whereas formerly these men used to go to Pesha- 
war to receive what they regarded as buksheesk or rewards for keeping peace and protecting trade 
routes, they now demand what they call ¢s¢s or revenue | They have come to regard 
this as their claim and seem to assert what they think to be theirrights. This remarkable. 
change in the attitude of the border tribes does not. indicate success of the Frontier Province. 
Moreover, the raids and the disobedient conduct of the people are a ‘source of anxiety. Mr. 
Harji Mal in his letter to the Punjab Hiudu Conference says that the tribes who had full 
conliiente in Mullicks or leaders and feared them have’ lost’ be We believe they have 
acquired individual rights to do as they like aud a few of them have given up their national 
dress and preference to modern fashions and Turkish caps. -We do not know how the Govern- 
ment regards these o , but, if these are the indications o£ success, we certainly do not 
object, only the new ideas and changes should take a more Yeon and law-abiding shape. 

ucation has apparently made little progress, to induce the tribes to appreciate the benefits of 
more peaceful and disciplined life. But we hope that with the proposed changes these ad- 
vantages will ensue.”’ 


LAHORE: C. STEAD, 


Agsaistant to the De Inspectur General of Police, 
The 26th October 1912. eee one r 


Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab.. 
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FROM ‘THE 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 
Examined up to 9th November 1912. 
CONTENTS. 
re Meg im 
Page. | . Page. 


I.—Potitics. 
(a) Foreign— 
1. War in the Balkans (Zamindar) sn 
2. Ditto Khalsa Advocate) 
g. Ditto atan) si 
re Ditto (Tribune 
5. Indian Muhammadans an 


the ‘Balkan War 


(Zamindar, Comrade, Watan, Paisa Akhbar, 


Panjabee and Vakil) ... - 


6. Hindus and the Balkan War (Paisa Akhbcr, 


Rafiq and Hindu) am * 
. The Powers and the Balkan War (7rid 


; Christendom and Muslim Kingdoms (Hindu) 


9. The Turco-Italian peave (Vaksl) 


une) 


10. Mr. Gokhale at Johannesbarg (Panjabee) 


(6) Home— 


18. The Nicholson Committee (Loyal Gasette) 


14. Swar aj ( Hindu) eee x 


II.—A¥VGHANISTAN aND Trane-F RONTIRE. 


Nil. 


III.—Nativz Strarss. 


land and Persia (Observer) ae 
Indians in South Africa (Tribune)... 


16. H affairs (Vaisl) on 
16. Bikenir affairs ( Do. ) tee 
17. Jeypur affairs (Paisa Akhbar) ove 


18. Baroda and 


IV.—KiIne-x i uLixra. 


Nil. 


V.—Native Sooistius anp Reticious Marrsrs. 


| Legislation (Panjabee) 


19, The Muslim League and the Hindu Conference pe 


90, nae Sial) 


Hindus of Lahore (Jhang Sia?) ... 

21. The fourth Hindu Conference (Khalsa Advocate) 

Hindus and Muhammadans 
(Tribune)... ae ai 


22. Unity between 


tb. 
+b. 
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VI.—LEGisLaTion. 


23, The Punjab Pre-emption Bill (Tribune) vo, 945 
24, The Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces 
= and the Taluqdars of Oudh (Trsdune) . 98 


The Puniab Hindu Sabha and Counci 
"(Panjabee) 8 and Council Elections 


26. Communal Representation in the Punjab Couneil “3 
(Fribune) ... ee ike woe O47 
27. The Punjab and the Imperial Legislative Councils 
( Panjabee) 6 oe . + oe eee eee sb. 
28. ve Council in Assam (Panjabee) oo. 948 
VIT.—Gunegat ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Judicial— 
Dil. 
(b) Police— 
Nil. 
(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs ~ 
(d) Education — 
29. The Khalsa College ( Tribune) eee | 
30. Duties of Indian citizenship (Panjabee) oe 
(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land — 
Nil. 
() Railways and Communications— 
Nil. 
(9) Postal matters— 
Nil. 
(kh) Miscellaneous— | 
31. The Viceroy’s State En i i 
Akhbar and Panjabee) sy _ a os 95 
32. Official corruption (Tribune) a a 
33. Presents to officials (Panjabee) _ 


34, Industrial development and the Punja Tribune) 953 
35. Mr. Montagu Ps the Punjab Hindus: (Powicbe ) 953 


36. Town planning of the New Capital +, 
37. The Confasenee of Registries of eal 1b, 


Societies / Tribune) =... za oe 954 
38. A complaint about Europeans not mixing with 


Indians ( Arya Patrika) i 
39. The Public Services Commission (Tribune) mn “ 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


i 
: t | or 
No. Name Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
| } 
on | ee ow oo secevorsresowcet? 


ENGLISH. 


Dal LY. 


. Tribune 


TriI-wBEXKLY. 
Panjabee 
Bi-wEExtr. 


3 | Observer 
Punjab Times and Frontier 


ow Ff @ 


Sse<seanreerwpe s&s e 


s & 


Ld) 
_ 


- § 


| 


ost eRrn SF 8B 


es 


equa 
— 


News. 
Wraxtr. 


_ Arya Patrika 


Comrade 
Hechinger 
Khalsa Advocate 


ForTNvIGHTLY,. 


Jijnasu 
Montagty. 


D. A.-V. College Magazine... 


eee 
y 


Punjab Educational Journal 


Punjab Mission News 
| Revi 


Review of Religions 


eee 


Science Grounded Religion... 
Teacher 


URDU, 
Dalty. 


vee 


Lahore ove 


. | Nizameud-din 


J. R. Thapur 


a 


. | Saig Ram 
.| Muhammad Ali 


Durga Parshad 


mittee. 


. | Ishar Das 


. | Saraswati Nath 


- | Dr. Ram Narain 
.| BR. B. Mohan Lal 


Revd. Wigram 


. | Mr. B. M. Jones 
Maulvi Mubammad Ali 


| Dev Rattan 
Kalyan Singh 


Govind Sahai 
Nizam Din 
Mirza Asdulla Beg 


Abdul Asis 


Ghulam Ahmad 
Sanaulia 

Lehna Singh ‘ 
Mehraj-ud-din 
Deulat Ram 
Dharm Pal 


| 


Khalsa Advocate Com- 


Muhammad Insha Alla eee 
Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 


eee 


vee 

‘ 
eee 
eee 


eee 


oes 


Saiyid Mahammad Abdulla |. 


* Not received during the month, 
+ Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON” THE Orit NOVEMBER 1912 —continuzp. 


No. Name. 


eS 


$2 | Arorbans Gazette 
33 | Arya Gazette 

34 | Badar 

3D | Bharat 

36 | Chaudhwin Sadi® 


38 | Curzon Gazette 


89 | Delhi Gazette* 
4) | Hakam 

7 41 Haq 

1 42 | Haq Pasand 

| | 43 | Hindu 

| 44 | Hindustan 

49 | Indar® 

3 46 | Islam® 

{ 47 | Jhang Sial 

48 | Kapurthala Akhbar 
49 | Loyal Gazette 

50 | Lytton Gazette* 
61 Milap* 

52 | Millat 

53 | Municipal Gazette 
54 | Munir 


55 | Musalman 

56 | Nur 

57 | Nur Afshan 

»8 , Paisa Akhbar 

59 | Parkash 

Punieb Advocate# 


g 


61 | Punjab onan 
62 | Rajput Gazette 
63 | Sadiq-n)]-Akhbar 
64 Ditto 


pS 


Shanti 


ee ee 


URDU—conrinv_ED. 


Wraxty—continued. 


87 | Civil and Military News ... 


ee 


65 Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... 


Locality. 


| Amritsar 


Lahore 


cay panel 
er a er 
Ba.cyr straw 


Jullundar 
Rawalpindi 
Ludhians 
Delhi 

Do. 


Amritsar 
Lahore 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Kapurthala 
Lahore 
Delhi 


| Lyallpur 


Lahore 
Do. 
Jhang 


Amritsar 


Ludhigng 

Lahore 
Do, 

M ast 

Lahore 
Do, 


Rewari 
Amritsar 
Rawalpindi 


Bahawalpur 


—_ er oa 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
| Delhi 


-. | Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


-[--—-. 


Haji Ahmad 

Abdul Aziz 

Mirza Hairat 

Sajjad Husain 
¥Yakub Ali 

Karim Ajj 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 
Buta Ram 

Dharm Pal, B.A. 
Abdul Latif 

Prabh Dyal 

Hamid Husain 
Amar Singh 

Bulaki Das 

Jawahar Lal 

Shuja Ulla 

Din Muhammad 
Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-ulla 
Muhammad Y usaf 
P. Wylie 

N::am Din 

Radha Krishan 
Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hire Lal 

Thakur Sukbram Des 
Bahawalpur State 


Pp. aba Ran 


— 


N ot receiyed during the pny ; 


Name of Publisher. 
Narain Das oe: 
Bhowani Das sae 
Miraj-ud-din eee 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh 


me Magbul Hussain 


Circulation. 


741 copies, 


4,834 
700 
1,090 


§11 copies, 


700 
1,072 


4,200 


39 


38 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 9th NOVEMBER 1912—concrunpzp. 


I 
me - — —————_—_. 


; | — 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
— — —— | ee | ceaneee aon 
URDU —concLupeD. 
Wrexty—concluded. 
67 | Sialkot Paper ee. | Sialkot se | Todar Mal ove 300 copies. 
68 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar «-- | Jhelum - | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 700 » 
69 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan o> | Lahore oo | Sayed Mumtaz Ali se, 1,500 ,, 
70 | Victoria Paper oo | Sialkot - ee | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 , 
L. Brij Lal. 
71 | Waqt* »+» | Lahore o. | Ali, Husain ve 300 ,, 
72 | Watan eer | ~=Do. ... | Muhammad Insha Ullah... 5,835 ,, 
73 Zamindar | Do »». | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 3,900 ,, 
FoRTNIGHTLY. | 
74  Biwah Samachart + | Lahore ».. | Ram Chand on 500 copies, 
75 | Kam Dhenu - | Ludhiana ... | Bawa Bhagwan Das 1,500 ,, 
76 | Mister Gazette ++» | Lahore ... | Ali Bakhsh sin mo « 
7; , Mobyal Gazette - | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das a 150 , 
PERSIAN. 3 
FortTNIGHTLY. 
78 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar «- | Kabul vee | Abdu] Khalik oes vee 
URDU. 
MonTHLY. , 
79 | Arorbans Parkasht wee | Lahore vs | Salig Ram a 600 copies 
80 | Arya Musafir | Jullundar oe» | L. Amar Nath oe 760 ,, 
81 | Fasanat ee. | Lahore mee = ne Fit oz-ud- 1,000 , 
82 | Jauhar ee. | Amritsar eo | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
83 | Kakezai Social Reformer{ ... | Lahore eco | Faz] Din aes 400 ,, 
84 | Makhvan | Delhi ve | M. Fazl Dlahi “ie 
85 | Martand ee: | Lahore --- | Kanhaya Lal os 350 ,, 
86 hy izamat-ul-Mushaikh _... | Delhi | r+» | M. Muhammad Khalil ... 200 ,, 
87 | Rafiqt ,» | Lahore «. |Charinji Lal 500 ,, 
88 | Raghbir Patrika ee | Do. ee | Prab Dial on 600 ,, 
89 | Sadhu oe | Do. ee | L. Gauri Shankar Lal ... $,000_,, 
90 | Sufi s» | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District. Muhammad Din Awan ... 3,002 _,, 
91 | Zabant see Dall «| Dr. B. B. Mitra an 230 1 
GURMUKHI. 
WEEKLY. 
92 | Khalsa Sewak* .». | Amritsar eo. | Jiwan Singh ia 1,000 copies, 
93 | Punjab Reporter*® ec a »«. | Ganda Singh ed 400 , 
94 | Punjabi Surma* ... | Lahore .». | Dharm Dev is 1,000 _ ,, 
* Not received during the week. 


+ Not received curing the fortnight. 
t Not received during the month, 
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I—Potirivs. — 
(a) —Foreign. 


1, The Zamiddar. (Lahore), of the 31st October 1912; publishes a 

Sie a letter from its Constantinople _ corresponilent— 
valet esi Muhammad Abdul Wali Khan—giving an account 
of the war fever in Turkey and praising the rapidity with which Turkish forces 
are being mobilised and concentrated on the frontier. After predicting victo 
for the , the writer reports that a great event has occurred at Constant 
nople; on Friday, the 4th October, thousands of Muhammadans went to 
the St. Sophia Mosque to say their prayers. The Imam ascended the pulpit 
ins green robe and with a sword instead of his usual staff, to show Muaham- 
madans that the sword also must frequently be used to maintain the unity pf 
God “in the dark places of heathenism and the Trinify.” 7 


2. Writing under the heading “ The Blaze in the Balkans’”’ the Khalea 

‘Wer in the Balkan: Advocate of 1st November 1912, makes the follow: 
ar in the Balkans. ; 

ing remarks : — | ) 


— 


* * * * * ” * 


* Evidently the fortunes of war are so far going deadset against the Turks, and, unle#e 
a turning-point reaches soon, disaster and humiliation stare them in the face. The enormous 
pomeneg: See pos and staying power of ‘l'urkey may, however, still come to the réécue and 
avert that sad contingency for that much-troubled country.” 


8. The Watan (Lahore), of hong November 1912, eg ey the 
report that the Porte has requested the Powers 
bcgcmcardcccsasen is enitene between it and the allies. After re- 
marking that Greece, Bulgaria and Servia are being crushed by the Turkish 
forces, the paper regrets that the Turks are not likely to be allowed (by the - 
Great Powers?) to have things theirown way. They are certain to prove 
losers in the end, whether they continue the war or not. 


4. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of 6th November 1912 :— 


« @ ® © But thete is no longer room for doubt that the e/atus quo is dead and 
Macedonia is hopelessly lost to Turkey. The fall of Turkey isa great blow to all Asia, for 
after Japan, Turkey was looked upon as the greatest Asiatic Power.” 


War in the Balkans. 


5. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 81st October 1912, publishes a 

| communication from one Abdul Hamid Chisti, of 

paidian Mabammadans end the the firm of Abdul Rashid Brothers, Anarkali, 
Lahore, saying that Persia, Morocco and Tripoli 


“are th of the past.” Aftor remarking that the Caliphate is now about 
to be wiped out by its enemies, he asks his co-religionists to shake off their 


sleep and reflect why their enemies wish to end their days. Recent events, 
he adds, are due to their weakness ; and, if they wish to preserve their existence, 
Muhammadans should display a spirit of sacrifice, curtail their expenses, and 
render pecuniary help to the Turks. Continuing, he says that the poor 
Mubammadans constitute the backbone of Islam, and that no good should 
be expected from those rich Musalmans who have amassed wealth by sucking 
the blood of the poor. The former alone can préserve the honour of Islam, 
and should make for the purpose whatever sacrifices they can. F 


In its issue of the 4th November 1912 the Zamindar has a note 
héaded ‘“‘ Arabic newspapers have not arrived to-day,” in which it states 
that no Arabic journals, or letters from its Egyptian and Constantinople cor- 
respo ndents, were received by its office on the 3rd instant, although the overland 

was delivered at the usual time on Sunday last. The Muslim publio, it 
adds, has been most eager of late to gather authentic news about Tripoli and. 
the Balkans from these newspapers. It would, therefore, request Government: 
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to ask the department concerned not to subjeet them to u ontin Sasi a but to 
Jet them aaak Muhammadans without any hindrance. tinuing, it reports 
that on the 80th ultimo it remitted: Bes, 800 by telegraphic money order to 
Mr. Abdul Wali Khan at Constantinople and caked him to wire back news 
abouf thé war'in. the Balkans. “Nothing has, however,’ (been ‘heard from him 
be to the present, which is rather Suspicious. dt! : 


In another place the Zemindar- of the same date publishes: an 
erticle headed “ Proclamation of neutrality and Myhammadan Volunteers.’ 
It begins by transcribing a letter from Mr. Shaukat Ali, who reports that 
54 Muslim: Volunteers are fully prepared to go to the front ; ihat most 
of them are very strong and healthy, while some know even “ military work 
(? drill)”; that not a few of them wish to sell everything they possess, to cover 
their expenses ; that Musalmans (it. egrived ) are most eager to take @ hand ip 
the war ; and that no great efforts are-required to raise & large number of Volun- 
teers. The writer himself*cannot spare time to organise the Es Muh volunteer 
corps, and would, therefore, request some able and zealous Myhanimadans 
to undertake the work. After stating that he will join the gorps’ at the place 
of embarkation, he expresses his conviction that Government will allow 
Muhammadans to take steps to protect their religion, especially when thousands 
of Christians are going to the front to fight for the allies and are being 
openly inflamed by Christian missionaries to exterminate Islam. 


Commenting on the above, the paper endorses Mr. Shaukat Ali’s 
conviction, but suggests that the gentlemen named and others desirous of 
going. to the Balkans at the head of the corps should first apply to Government 
for permission and passports. — 


In its issue of the 5th November 1912, the 4Zamindar publishes 
two communications giving an account of the Muhammadan meetings 
held at Calcutta on the 27th and 28th ultimo in connection with the war 
in thé Balkans. The writer of the letter about the first meeting—one Barkat 
Ali, B.A.,—reports that the Editor of the Hilal, who was president, declared, 
in the course of his speech, that the time had come whe every Musalman 
fhowd ¥ prepare himself for a Jehad. He also deprecates the conduct of 
‘Muhammadan noble in having ‘takén no part in the: meeting and says that, 
if they. continue treating their gommunity like this, they wil] one day be 
driven out of it. re 


The Comrade (Delhi) of the 2nd N par vin 1912, writing under the 
heading “ The sacrifice,” makes the following remarks ;— 


“ When amidst the world’s idol temples the first House of God was to be built, as Iqbal 
puts it, Abraham was required by Allah to make a sacrifice of that ‘which he loved best, and, 
as every Mussalman knows, it a FTshmsel, his dearest son, that was chosen by a loving 
father for this sacrifice to his Maker. In that trial the ancestor of the Prophat of Islam prov- 
ed himself worthy of on choice st Aah to be the builder of His first dwelling on earth, and 
nothing that history has recorded or romance has invented has yet equalled the sublime nobility 
of the Bm Bs of Abraham. The time is» fast ap hing when the anniversary of that 
great sacrifice would be celebrated throughout the Moslem ‘world,’ and in India too the old 
convention will be catried out just in the ld way. But is it not ‘a fitting time to consider 
whether: the demands of the Ielar mic aang can i an with the observance of mere con- 


acca ba of Abraham. “God has already blessed pth and he stands in no need "of Moslem 
prayers. But the 9 Ppitltyat posterity of’the last of the Prophets is‘ in dire‘ need of ‘fervent 
preyerr ‘for “Allah; lessings. Never in the whole history of Islam has its worldly prestige 
en 80 low : to-day, and the waqoeemy of the P rophet, according to many, and the Protector 
of the Sacred Places, ‘sotordlng - unfurled the banner of Islam or the protection of 
such a Yd poner as he sti ‘ieary the name of Allah, Néed we describe'in detail the 
horrors of tHe strick en field and the woés and miséries 6f the soldiers of Islam who lie maimed 
and bleeding * Htar their valiant struggle against’ the. foes of ‘the Moslem faith, ix otder ’ to 
rousé Indian Musealmans tq the supreme sacrifice that, is demanded * of ‘them to: -day ? That 
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srould, no dgabt, provide us with an opportunity for much, studied. eloquence which would ear 
ws the poetaster’s meed, and our Moslem saulers we an occasion for tears that are the only 
weapons of a womgn. But if the temporal power of Islam, for the continuance of which the 
Mussalinans pray when they ask £é Mpapaaton-fil-ewnya (good in this world), isto be saved, 
tears and elegies are equally ynavailing. dIslam-has‘not lacerated the affairs of this world from 
those of the next, and temporal power is as good an index as any other of spiritual salvation. 
‘The Mussalmans cannot, therefore, console themselves over the loss of temporal power by pro- 
mising themselves the Kingdom of Heaven. This, therefore,* is: for the present their only 
world, and; if Heaven can ever be purchased, the price can now be paid. on the earth to-day. 
All that is required is-that, in support of the defenders of K/aba, the Mussalmans of India 
should nerve themselves for the supreme gacrifice such as was willingly offered by the builder 
of K’aba. We do not sound the trumpet for a muster. of the forces.of Islam to wage a bloody 
war. Of that there is no need in India, and we trust thera would never be. Moreover, the 
God of Islam is not.a Moloch, propitiated only by human gaerifice, On the, altar steps of 
Allah there is no need to sprinkle the blood of Indian Mussalmans, and their brethren. in, 
‘Turkey do not require it. But money, which the whole philosophy of the East far more than 
that of the West has taught us to regard as dross and ‘filthy ‘luére, can to-day bring to the 
‘soldiers of Islam the munitions of war and to the wounded’and ailing much needed food and 
medicine. We have already published more than one appeal. and our contemporaries have 
been not a whit less enthusiastic in this matter. Some ‘money has been collected, but there is ‘no 
central organisation which could contro] and direct thege widely scattered agencies for the collec- 
tion of funds. It is, therefore, not possible for us to form even a rough estimate of the agvre- 
rate amount hitherto collected. We would incidentally suggest that the All-India Moslem 
e should organise a central body for the purpose, and in the meantime we would repeat our 
earnest desire to be placed in a position to publish from week to week the progress of various 
‘Turkish Relief Funds. But in the absence of a well-established organisation it is not easy to 
collect as large a sum as the situation urgently demands, and it is necessary to look somewhere 
else for y aid. Now, it is only too well-known that the hopes of the best Mussalmans of 
India are centred in the proposed Moslem University, and even the delay that has taken place 
in inducing Government to accept the Draft Constitution has caused them a disappointment un- 
aralled in its magnitude. Many who are no doubtas keen in their enthusiasm for the Moslem 
University as ourselves have rushed forward ere this with schemes showing how the thirty 
lakhs collected should be spent, as if it was the spending and not the collecting of money 
that was the task worthy of the efforts of educational enthusiasts. We have ourselves 
eprecated in no uncertain manner such schemes of expenditure, and we trust we are permitted 
to believe that in a considerable measure our steadfastness has prevented the coming scramble 
that the wild-cat schemes of some leaders had oy 908 indicated. But the situation has 
entirely altered, and to-day it is we who beseech the leaders to scatter their hard-won treasure, 
and that too in the name of something other than the education of Indian Mussalmans. 
We refer to the need of Turkey and our conscience is clear when we appeal to the Mussal- 
mans to sacrifice, even the University to the cause of Islam abroad. . For our part, we trust 
we shall be believed, when we say that this decision has been arrived at after much consid r- 
ation. and that it has caused us many a pang in the process. We have, however, nerved 
ourselves to this great sacrifice, and it is now for those who have contributed lavishly out 
of their wealth to nerve themselves for the same. A poor man’s mite comes out of his 
bare sustenance, while the rich man’s gift mostly comes out of his superfluity. Nevertheless, 
if the rich men who have contributed in lakhs and thousands to the Moslem University come 
forward with the request that their contributions should. be sent over to. Turkey, we are 
sure the poor men will not say ‘nay’ as regards their small change, ‘ Will the rich be 
bold enough to do it?’ is now the only question. 7 | sey 


“It may be said that, if the money so assiduously collected is spent so easily, the 
Mussalmans may never be able. thereafter to endow a University. We, therefore, suggest 
that the Muslim University. Fund be sent to Turkey in the first instance only as a loan. 
With referenco to this, the correspondence which we have had with Government. will no 
doubt be read with keen interest, and elicit in favour of Government, which has acted with 
such conspicuous fairness and justice, the same enthusiasm that ‘swept over Delhi when His 
nee the Viceroy’s declaration, wired after clearing the line of. all other traffic, was 
announced. 


__ "The following telegram was sent by uson the let instant to the Privato Secretary. 
to His Excellency the Viceroy :— — , | 


“Some Musgalmans are anxious to advance a loan to Turkey. I understand such 
action would not contravene His ney declaration of neutrality. May I beg yon to 
place this telegram before His Excellency the Viceroy to ascertain 1f such action is in any 
way contrary to law or British policy. Indian Mussalmans gratefully recognise'the great 
efforts made by England fo prevent Balkan aggression and are convinced of her desire for 
the preservation of peace. An authoritative declaration that Government will not oppose 
the contemplated loan will confirm their contidence in the good-will of’ England towards 
Turkey and such sympathy as is not inconsistent with neutrality. Ibeg you to kindly send 
the reply oy oxprese telegram to enable me to announce it in the’ Jama’ Masjid after Friday : 


prayers and publish in Saturday’s Comrade,’ — 


d. t te 4 : 


; 
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936° 
_ The following reply was received froin the Private Sectetary to His Weéetiondy the 


Viooroy = ae eae 
Clear the line. The advance of a loan by Mussalmans to Turkey would not con- 
travene His Majeaty’s declaration of neutrality, = = —. ae. 
: | je. eee = ae : | ; P . FP be 
We telegraphed to the Private Secretary to His Excellency as follows :— 
© Pigage convey my hearty thahke to His Exbelléncy for the inéeinge of ssuuraties 
regarding advance of a loan by Indian Mussalmans to Turkey. The mivssage wai ivad out 
to a large congregation in the Jama’ Masjid and clicited pteat enthusiasm Lat grr 
récopnition of Government’s sincere sympathy. Shame-ul éd Abimad , Infant 
of the Jama’ Masjid, invited the congregation to express the thanks of the Musvalrhand of 
Delhi for this clear declaration by His Excellency, and the eongregation authorises ine té 
convey their respectful gratitude.’ ae ‘ 
-, “There is now. no let or hindrance, and, if after thie clear and authoritative declar- 
ation the Mussalmans fail. to succour their brethren in the fighting line, nobody in the world 
would care a etraw for. the. international position of the community out of which much 
capital has at times been made, and Mr, Montagu would have good reason to take back: his 
recantation. If this is not the time for the display of Muslim solidarity, let them rest 
assured no other would ever come. If the community offers thirty lakhs .as a loan to Turkey 
and the leaders gird up their loins to collect a crore more for the teal ‘ Ransom of Islam,’ 
Turkey would have a useful loan in her hour of need and the coffers of the Muslim University 
would also be replenished. We have every confidence in the generous devotion of the 
masses and the classes to Islam and have no fear of failure. But if the worst comes to the 
worst, would it bea matter for deep regrets that Indian Mussalmans did not try to cure 
themselves of fevers and colds and such other minor ailmente when Islam iteelf was done 


to death? With a dagger at their throate, they must either be abnormally cool or abnormally 
stupid if they can think of pills and potions.” ) 


_ One Muhammad Asaf Ali, from Delhi, contributes the following to the 
Comrade (Delhi), of 2nd November 1912 :— 


“ Sir,—A more critical moment than the present for Islam can hardly be ithagined, 
especially because the prestige of Turkey is synonymous with the prestige of I¢iam, and the 
existence of the Ottoman Empire is essential for the secular progress of the Moslem races. 
Not only have the Balkan States conspired to make common cause against Turkey as a State, 
but they have (nothing can be more evident) determined to make war upon I¢lam as a rival 
religious f6rce. Co ce 


“ We need not be concerned with the utter want of international ethies in the European 
Nations, which do not seem to get tired of vaunting their shallow enthusiasm for the ‘ cause 
of civilization,’ because the present is the time: when our attention should be concentrated | 
upon our own weaknesses, so that we may strengthen ourselves to meet the enemy. There 
ate certain questions which naturally. arise in every Moslem’s mind at this time, and the 
following are some of them :— 


(1) Is Turkey the back-bone of Islan? and does the defeat of the Tuarks mean 
the lowering of ite prestige ? <= 


; 


‘* (2) What can I do to ease my conscience under existing sivenmateness ? 
(8) Does an Indian Moslem owe a duty to the Turks ? 


“These and a stream of other questions sarge up in every Moslem’s mind in India, 
and he tries to answer them as best he can according to bis lights. 


“There cannot be two answers to the first question. Islam as a civilising force will. 
disappear with the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. And it necessarily follows that as 
soon a8 an ‘ Independent Caliphate’ yields place to a ‘ Vaseal Calipliate’—a coneumimation 
that is well within the ambition of a section of European diplomacy—Islam will become s 
byword for hypocrisy. It would mean the substitution of the spurious for the genuine; and 
will gradually lead to a complete demoralisation of the Moslem world. If Turkey falls, Islam 
cannot stand. Turkey is, therefore, the back-bone of Islam, and this does not Jeave the 
answer to the other half of the first question in doubt. I need not wipe the’ oft-quoted’ 
example of the poor Hebrews or other people who até in the sume plight. Our prestige cannot. 
survive a great disaster to the Turkish armies. If éver there was ® tite for the Moslem 
units to range themselves on the side'of their religion and the cause of righteousness, that 
time is now. The present world. is slowly. forgetting that the Moslem can sink all paltry. 
differences (and we have so many schools of theology) before bee sunk. He is sinking noy, , 
and it is high time for bim to come to the resoue of his faith, be he a Shia or Sunni. It 


matters little what his particular sect is, as long as hie éseential oreed is summed up in * 
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* God is.one and Muhammad is His Prophet.’ The common tie which binds us all together is 
this external formula, and no matter what the details of our beliefs are, if we do not all feel 
like one man, then that formula is in jeopardy. 


“We can all best think out for ourselves what each of us can do to help those who are 
fighting for the cause of righteoueness, and for the cause of the Prophet’s faith ; but I desire 
to draw the attention of the Indian Moslems specially to the fact that Islam, when it is in 
peril, has the strongest claim upon them, as they form the na oe number of the Moslem 
population inhabiting any single country, and, again, because they have ever eo many things 
in their power todo. They have all along been boasting of their solidarity and the influence 
they claim to possess as a living body; should they suffer anything to stand in the way. 
of their religious sentiments? If then Islam has a strong claim- upon us, and since Islam 
owes ite dignity and status to the existence of Turkey, each and “every Moslem owes a duty 
to the Turk, which if unperformed to-day shall make every defaulter accountable to his 
conscience and to his God. — ac 


—_ 


‘Some leading Moslems are, we know, afraid to exprese their religious sentiments, 
not because they consider such an expression seditious or in any way illegal, for s¢ ss nof, 
but because they seem to associate the cause of the Balkans with Christianity and they associate 
Christianity with British Raj, and they fear they might earn the displeasure of the rulers and 
lose the last chance of getting the long coveted ‘title’! : 


“Tf this is the logic of their arzument, there is a still ‘shorter cut’ to their 
But there are others, and they mistakenly think that an Indian’s duty at all times lies in 
India! This is a noble but misinterpreted sentiment. There are times when our duty calls 
us more imperatively outside India. We live in the land of ‘peace’ and now our duty lies 
in the land of war.’ 


The Watan (Lahore), of the 2nd November 1912, publishes a com- 
munication headed “ Muhammadans wounded and orphaned by the Balkan 
war.” The writer—Dr. Abdul Hakim Khan, of Rampur,—takes exception 
to (Mr. Shaukat Ali’s) proposal about the despatch of Indian Volunteer Corps 
to the front, saying that men ignorant of the art of war will prove a source 
of trouble rather than of help to the Turks.”’ 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 1st November 1912, . publishes 
some verses by Shaikh Nur Ilahi, of Mahrauli, formerly Municipal Com- 
missioner, Delhi, referring to the war in the Balkans and saying that arrange- 
ments have everywhere been made to exterminate the Turks, who are a thorn 
in the side of Ohristian Europe. He then writes as follows :— 


* The Turks, who rely only on God, are single-handed, 
‘** But numberless Christians are against them ; 


‘ Strange is civilisation, thriving as it does on cunning and the dagger ! 


“Strange is the pretence of religion | Still such impudence is dis- 


‘They claim to profess the religion of the Bible, but their practice is 
different ; | 


“They fight with their neighbours at all times. 
“ Their object is to combine and drive the Turks out of. Europe.” 


Therefore, says the writer, let all Indian Muhammadans render ali 
possible help to the Turks. ) | 


In its issue of the 5th November 1912, the Paisa Akhbar publishes 
an article headed “Indian Muhammadans and relief to wounded Turks.” 
It begins by reporting that the Ullemas of Deoband have issued a fatwa 
making it incumbent on Muhammadans to give money for the Red Crescent 
Society and declaring it lawful for them to hand over even sakat money, 
oc skins of sacrificed animals, &c., for this good work. They are also 
subscribing towards the Society's funds, and it is to be hoped: that the 
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example will be followed in other parts of India also. After remark- 
ing that lakhs of rupees could be collected in @ few days by these means, 
the paper suggests that the Turks being involved in serious trouble the Prophet’s 
followers in Tndia should not celebrate the coming ‘Id, but should remit the 
money thus saved for the relief of the wounded, and should curtail their 
expenses in every way for the same purpose. Every one of them is willing 

to contribute his mite, but there is no one at present ready to collect the money 
' from lakhs and crores of Musalmans ; therefore necessary arrangements in every 
- village town, tehsil and district must be made. Rich Muhammadans should 
also lend money to Turkey, and the paper wishes that thousands of them would 
spare some of their wealth for the purpose. Next it refers to Mr. Shaukat 
Ali’s proposals to send a corps of Muslim Volunteers to the front, and says 
that the first step in the matter ought to have been to ask for permission 
from Government. Muhammadan Volunteers would, besides, prove of no use 
to the Turks, being ignorant of the latter’s language, as also of the art of war. 
pean, Turkey wants, not men, but money, and is making appeal after appeal 
or funds. | | nl oe 


--Jn its issue of the 6th November 1912 the Patsa Akhbar refuses to 
believe that. the entry of Egyptian papers into India has been prohibited. 
If, Government has, however, really done so, in order to prevent excite- 
ment being caused among Indian Muhammadans by the writing of these 
journals, it is labouring under a low and unstatesmanlike thought. It is far 
better to let the Prophet’s followers in this country learn what is happening to 
Turkey than to keep them ignorant of events, especially as the British 
Government has been doing its utmost to help Turkey and maintain peace. 


- ‘Writing under the heading ‘The War: anti-British sentiments,’ the 
Panjabee, of 5th November 1912, remarks as follows :— 


“Tt is difficult to enter into the mind of Indian Mubammadan leaders and the great 
bulk of their followers. ‘The recent victories of the Balkans and the defeat of the Turkish 
forces are naturally regretted by Indian Muhammadans, in common with several Asiatics. 
But we do not see why there should be any resentment against the British authorities. The 
pet theory of the Indian Moslems is that great Britain should interfere and protect Turkey 
and other Mubammadan States against aggression, because in India there are 70 millions of 
Moslems as British subjects whose feelings are rendered unhappy. We dare say that England 
would gladly protect Turkey, if Turkey becomes an English Protectorate like Egypt. But 
consistently with Turkish independence, protection is hardly possible. Moreover the British 
Government can hardly be held responsible for the growth of extra-territorial patriotism of 
Indian Moslems who are ‘ Moslems first and Indians last.’ Mr. Amir Ali and men of his 
ideas ought to prevent the war and proteet Turkey. Moreover there ts another great problem 
that the Balkan War is going to settle to some extent. How far can Asiatic nations success- 
fully govern foreign nationalities, and how far can European States L gma Asiatic nati nal- 
ities. If Turkey is made to lose European possessions and be confined to Asiatic ones, then 
it would show that the political domination of the feeble minority over an alien majority 
cannot’ be maintained happily. We believe that intelligent Moslems in Jndia have thought 
over this problem. It is a question of efficiency, reforms, adjustment and conciliation. The 
history of India furnishes numerous examples of success and failure of this principle. Instead 
of entertaining any impractical theories of international duties, Moslems would do well to 
discuss the broad issues of the war and of bringing about a satisfactory termination.’” 


| The Voakil (Amritsar), of the 2nd November 1912, speaks of the 

unsatisfactory condition of the Muslim world, and of the recent happenings 
in Asia, Tripoli and Morocco. “During the past few months “we” have 
lost countries containing 14,19,000 square miles of land and 10,00,30,000 
followers of the Prophet; while efforts are now being made to raise the 
banner of the Cross over “ the few remaining Islamic ssions in Europe.’ 
Should Muhammadans, it asks, put up with-“ this degradation ” and consent 
to being reduced to the condition of Wandering Jews? Will not the nations 
which are determined to ruin Turkey attack even the sacred places at Mecca 
and Medina, of which she is the guardian ? Musalmans should give money 
for the supply of arms: and ammunition to Turkish warriors in the Balkans, 
while those of them who can do so should go to the front and lay down their 
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lives for their religion. It- would be as well, however, first to ask permission 
from Government, by holding meetings every where and unanimously request- 
ing Government that, since Englishmen have been taking part in wars in spite 
of the British Government’s proclamations of neutrality, they’ (Muham- 
madans) also may be allowed to fight in the Balkans. | ee 
_. Elsewhere the paper publishes a letter headed “It is our duty to 
sympathise with the Par .” The writer—Sardar Muhammad Aslam Khan, 
Biloch, Editor of the Muin (Amritsar)—says that the Balkan States and 


their patrons—Russia and Austria —- wish to sweep the Turks off the face of 


the earth. If they succeed in doing so, they may be relied upon to make 
mischief even in Arabia, Syria and Asia Minor, while Mecca and Medina 
will be placed at the mercy of the enemies of Islam. It is, therefore, the duty 
of Muhammadans to sacrifice their lives and property at the altar of holy 
Islam. Indian Musalmans should rise and pel 2 help to those of .their 
Oppressed and friendless brethren who are, for the sake of their religion, being 
trampled under the hoofs of the horses of Islam’s enemies. ey | should also 
appeal to England. which is | mee f an Islamic power, to lend a helping 
hand to Turkey. Their lives and property are dedicated to the service of the 


British Government and they have, consequently, the right to ask it to help 


the guardians of Mecca and Medina. 


6 The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore’, of the 31st October 1912, ‘complains 
eo Punjab not only feel jubilant over the present 
troubles of Turkey, but are also beside themselves with joy over the supposed 
Italian conquest of Tripoli. They endeavour to justify their conduct by 


arguing that, as Indian Muhammadans. claim political impoertance-over, and — 


look down upon, Hindus—owing to the existence of Islamic kingdoms abroad, 
especially of T urkey—every Hindu who feels for his community ought to wish 
for the extinction of the Ottoman Empire. It is, however, a matter for 
thankfulness that the number of such narrow-minded Hindus is very small, 
and that prominent and influential Hindus, as well as Parsi leadars, in all 
parts of the country, regard any injury to the Turks in the light of damage 
to the importance and greatness of the entire East. 


The Rafiq {Delhi), of the 30th October 1912, says that the European 
Powers wish to crush the Turks, but that even a ches 3 Hr of all of them 
cannot work the slightest injury to the latter. “The Turks have the sympathy 
of crores of Arabs, and indeed of all fair-minded persons in both Asia and 
Europe ; while the entire East is willing to render them help and -support. 
Every one in India, and in Muslim countries in particular, is rendering help ; and 
even Hindus in this country are subscribing towards the Turkish Relief Fund. 
There exists disunion between the followers of Islam and Hinduism, but 
being neighbours, the two communities become one on occasions like the 
resent. It is to-be hoped that the British Government also will do all it can 
or Turkey. In conclusion, the paper asserts that the time has come- when 
Muhammadans and Hindus will become one and learn to help each other. 


Writing under the heading ‘‘ Muhammadans themselves are to blame,’ 
the Hindu (Lahore), of the 2nd November 1912, says that some Muslim papers 
disapprove of the attitude of their Hindu contemporaries towards Turkey. e 
fact of the matter is that, since Muhammadans favour a separatist policy and 
insult Hindus by claiming importance over them, the latter also feel compelled 
to think only of themselves. The Prophet’s followers themselves are therefore 


to blame for the feelings of the Hindus and their papers. - It is strange, indeed, ~. 
that they should expect Hindus to sympathise ,with distant co-religionists of 


the Muhammadans, when these Muhammadans themselves humiliate their 
very neighbours (Hindus), insult their religious feelings and traditions, and cause 
them offence in a thousand ways. , 


that several narrow-minded Hindu papers, in the | 
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li le a a 7. The following is from the Tridzsne 
The Powers and the Balkan war. (7 shore), of 8th November 1912 :— 


“The request of the Porte that the Powers should prevail on the allies to a cessation 
of hostilities or a declaration of truce pending the negotiations for peace has been rejecied. 
There is nothing to be said against this course in the abstract. In a war the winner is 
entitled to the fruits of victory and to dictate his own terms for the imposition of peace. But 
neutrals-are concerned in the maintenance of the balance of power and the prevention of the 
undue ageression of any single Power. Thus when Napoleon became the scourge of Europe, 
all the Powers combined to crush him. France and England made common catse against 
Russia in the Crimea. In the present war if the circumstances had been reversed and the 
allies had been defeated and Turkey demanded annexation of ‘the Balkan States, the Powers 
would have intervened to prevent the undue preponderance of the power of Turkey. In the 
war between Japan and China the latter was defeated ard Japan ssized Port Arthur, but three 
European Powers compelled Japan to abandon that naval base, which was calmly appropriated 
by Russia, which had not fired a shot in the war, Port Arthur passed to the possession of 
Japan only after the Russo-Japanese war when there was no longer any pretext for any other 
Power or combination of Powers to dispute the right of Japan to the main fruit of her glorious 
victory. If therefore the Powers wanted it, there would not be much difficulty in presuading 
the Balkan confederacy to declare a truce, but it is not the interest of the Powers to do so 
and Turkey cannot hope for any help in her dire distress. The allies will demand the com- 
plete independence of the Balkan States and they will get it. Whether they will proceed 
further and insist on a slice from the province of Thrace aleo remains to be seen, and probably 
the Powers may intervene at that stage. But it is useless to disguiss th» obvious fact, that 
the sympathies of the Powers are not with Turkey and she will not get much help from them 
in her present tribulation,” | 


8. Writing under the heading “ An eye-sore to Christian kingdoms,” 
the Hindu (Lahore), of the 2nd November 1912, 
states that the impression is fast gaining ground 
among non-Christians that the Islamic States 
that still remain are sa thorn in the side of Christian kingdoms. Two 
Christian preachers at Calcutta have of late been saying that the prophesy in 
the Bible about ‘ Christ’s inevitable (atal) rule can be fulfilled only by the 
_ of the Turks from Europe.’ The expression ofsuch sentiments in 
n 


Christendom and Muslim king- 
doms. 


dia, containing as it does a very large number of Muhammadans, is palpably 
wrong and calculated to disturb the peace and injure the feelings of Musal- 
mans. The paper also finds fault with the Prophet’s followers in this country 
for trying to impart a religious colour to the Balkan War. 


9. Writing under the heading ‘“ Peace is good,” the Vakil (Amritsar), 
eee ae of the 30th October 1912, says that the peace 
— negotiations between Turkey and Italy have re- 

sulted in the bestowal of autonomy on Tripoli, and that the event cannot 
but prove beneficial for the Ottoman Empire, while it argues wisdom on the 
part of the Turkish authorities. Although, adds the paper, Turkey has had 
to conclude peace to enable herself to fight the Balkan confederacy, it is note- 
worthy that the Sultan will have, even after the nominal surrender of 
Tripoli, a very close connection with that country, which the Italians are 
not, moreover, likely ever to subjugate completely. Next it observes that the 
Balkan war has special importance for the Islamic world; it is no local 
affair, but partakes, rather, of the character of the Crusades waged in the 
12th century. After contending that all the European powers, not excluding 
even England, ara likely tobe drawn into it, the Vakil remarks that the 
allies not only wish to secure independence for Macedonia and certain rights 
for the Christian subjects of Turkey, but that they are also after the Caliphate 
and the Islamic religion. They wish to drive the Turks out of Europe with 
the open or socret help of the Powers, and thereby to curtail the influence of the 
Caliphate, and even to end it both in Europe and in Asia. The Turks wish to 
save themselves and Islam from this ruin, and, in all probability, it is for this 
reason that they have, to some extent, left the Arabs (in Tripoli) at the 


meee of Italy, and hays resolved to devote all their energies to fighting in the 
Dalkans, | | 
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10. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), dated 5th Novem- | 


Mr. Gokkale at Johannesburg. ber 1912 :— | 


“Speaking on the occasion of the public banquet at Johannesburg the Hon’ble 
Mr. G. K, Gokhale said he had experienced the greatest kindness in South Africa and had 
every facility given him for the study of the Indian question. He mentioned three principal 
difficulties in the settlement of this question, vsz., the fear of Europeans being swamped, the fear 
of political institutions being affected, and trade competition. He recognised the serious- 
ness of the first two difficulties and seemed to admit the necessity of giving ‘reasonable 
assurances’ to the South African Government on these points. ‘Unless Europeans were, 
he said, ‘able to-feel that no more Indians would be allowed to enter, there would not be 


satisfaction. If that point were conceded, he hoped that Indians would be granted liberty. . 
The third was a question of justice, pure and simple, for Indians in the country.’ It 1s diffi- - 


cult to comment upon the meagre telegraphic summary proceeding from such a quarter as 
Reuter’s. Nevertheless we confess our inability to reconcile Mr. Gokhale’s two statements— 
‘reasonable assurances’ and ‘no more Indians.’ If the two are interchangeable, that is 
to say, if the rights of British Indians are proposed to be abandoned in order to procure 
justice for existing settlers, we would suggest the return of every Indian from South Africa. 
The public discontent will then gain in strength and volume, and we can prevail upon the Gov- 
ernment to retaliate effectively against South Africa. The spectacle of one part of the Empire 
erecting embargos against another is not very pleasing, and it is none of our choosing. We 
are taught todo so, andin fact we are driven to it in self-interest. The fears of South 


Africa being swamped and its psec institutions being affected are greatly exaggerated. 
We are willing to make reasonab 


by the Sovereign in his proclamation we should have the rights of British citizenship. Indians 
should, and we are confident they would, protest with all the emphasis they command against 


the attempts now made to whittle down the language of the proclamation and reduce us to 
the status of political Pariahs.”’ | ) 


11. Writing under the heading ‘“ British Troops for Persia,’’ the 


E Observer (Lahore), of 6th November 1912, makes 
ngland and Persia. : 
the following remarks :— 


“Telecraphic messages from Bombay published in the Anglo-Indian journals announce 
the approaching departure of some Indian troops for Persia, It is not explained whether these 
soldiers will relieve those who form the consular guard for the British Consulates or serve some 
other purpose. We feel it our duty to point out that apprehension is expressed in some 
quarters that, now that the weakness of ‘lurkey, the principal Muslim Power, has been revealed, 
the European Powers may have decided to destroy the independence of Persia and Afghanistan 
and bring all the lands of Muslims under Western control. We think there can be no reason 
for such fears, so far as tae British Government is concerned. When our benign Government 
has at last succeeded in persuading Russia to withdraw her troops from Persia, it cannot send 
troops to occupy a part of Persia on its own account. Nor can there be any reason to doubt 
the sincerity of the British protestations in regard to the necessity of the maintenance of 
Afghanistan as a buffer State between India and Russia. 


ee 12. The following is from the Tribune 
mn Sen Se (Lahore), dated 7th November 1912 :— 


“The cordial reception which South African officials and Colonists have given to Mr. 
Gokhale has led some of our countrymen to form exaggerated expectations of the outcome of 
his visit to South Africa. We have already pointed out that, when the British Government 
and the Government of India have failed to influence materially the policy of the Union Gov- 
ernment, we do not hope much from Mr. Gokhale’s visit. JSut it would be a great gain, if 
the visit leads to a better understanding between the European Colonists and Indians. ° 

* * * According to ordinary moral and legal standards 
Indians have as much claim as other subjects of the British Empire to go to all parts of the 
Empire. For the present, however, they do not demand unrestricted immigration into South 


Africa. What they demand is an equitable and just treatment for those who are already in 


that part of the Empire, Unless the Union Government are prepared to do this, it is 
plain that there can be no hope for a satisfactory solution of the South African problem.” 


(6)—Home. 


13. Writing under the heading ‘Contradiction of a dangerous and 

sensational rumour,” the Loyal Gazette (Lahore), 
- of the 38rd November,1912, says that it was reported 
by a Madras Anglo-Indian paper, some time back, that the Nicholson Committee 


The Nicholson Committes. 


e concessions, but we consider that British citizenship should . — 
be interpreted alike for Indians and Europeans. King Edward has styled that Indians are 
Bnitish citizens and not merely British subjects. Consistently with the language employed - 
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would recommend the replacement of 27 native regiments by 6 British 
battalions. This led certain German papers to critacise Jack Sepoy adversely ; 
the example being followed by some of their English eT ae especially 
the Manchester Guardian, which used grossly abusive and defamatory language 
towards native soldiers, particularly Sikhs. The writing in the Manchester 
Guardian was reproduced by the Canadian press, which made still more 
offensive comments on the same. - Enquiries.in well-informed quarters, how- 
ever, have satisfied the Editor that the rumour referred to is wholly unfounded ; 
while he has learnt from reliable official sources. that Government reposes the 
fullest trust in its native forces and admires the warlike qualities of Sikhs. 
In conclusion, he asserts that Government is not likély to make the dangerous 
mistake of disbanding as many as 27 native regiments. 


14. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 2nd November 1912, has a note headed 
“Experiments in Swaraj in India,’ in which it 
observes that Swaraj only means that “ we should 
have the right of expressing our opinion about the administration of our 
country, and that due weight should be attached to this opinion.” Experi- 
ments in such Swaraj have so far been made in Baroda, Rampur, etc., and no 
one can say that they have proved a failure. The Maharaja of Bikaner also 
recently granted Swaraj (parliament)* to his subjects, and the news has now 
been received that the example is going to be followed by the Cochin State. 


Swara). 


~The success of such experiments is strengthening the belief that, if the British 


Government also were to confer Swaraj on its Indian subjects, it would not 
have to regret the step. 


UI.—Natrvg States. 


15. The Vakit (Amritsar), of the 26th October 1912, publishes a note 
St lineibeid Wb headed ‘* Hyderabad’s freedom from bigotry.” The 
Baas , State of Hyderabad, says the paper, treats all 
religions alike, sometimes it even seems to favour other religions at the expense 
of Muhammadans. For some time past the influence of Christians has been 
steadily on the increase in the State, with the result that educated Musalmans 
are gradually succumbing to it, and the religious condition of the Islamic popu- 
lation is becoming precarious. There are several reasons for the preferential 
treatment accorded to Christians, but the consequence is that Musalmans are 
being drawn towards Christianity and the spread of that religion is being 
helped forward by the State. In conclusion, the paper asks the Nizam’s Govy- 
ernment to treat Christians and Muhammadans alike. 


16. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 30th October 1912, publishes‘a letter 
entitled ‘‘Muhammadans of the Bikaner State.” 
| The writer reports that the case in which an ox 
was injured at Charu some time back (vide — 17, Selections No. 21) 
was finally disposed of in September last; one Muhammadan having been 
imprisoned for seven years and another sentenced to undergo imprisonment 
for one year and pay a fine of Rs. 600. After asking whether this is just, he 
states that it was ordered by the Maharaja in the first instance that Rs. 300 
a month should be recovered from the Muhammadans of the place until the 
offenders had been arrested. After over Rs. 7,000 had been so realised and 
scores of (Muslim) families had left Charu through fear, factions were created 
among the ignorant local Muhammadans, with the result that two or three 
Musalmans were named (as the culprits) and feelings of enmity were caused 
among the Prophet's followers for ever. Next the writer complains that the 
men arrested have been convicted without a formal trial. 


The paper also publishes another letter in which the writer complains 
that, on all occasions of joy in Bikaner, contributions are levied from all State 
subjects, including officials of all ranks. One-eighth ofthe pay received by 
every Official, he adds, was deducted in connection with the present Maharaja’s 
marriage 15 years ago, while a sum of Rs. 4-4-0 was ordered to he realised from 


SS 


Bikaner affairs. 


—.—.ee eS 


*The brackets are the paper's. 
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every (other) State subject. After alleging that‘the arrears are being still 
recovered, he states that, while several sections of Hindus are exempted from 
the payment of these contributions, no class of the Prophet's followers is allowed 
this privilege. Next he reports that, on.the occasion of the Maharaja’s recent 
silyer Jubilee, all big Sahukars and Mahajans, as .also:State officials getting 
more than Rs. 10 a month, were required to contribute to different funds. 


People have, moreover, to pay specified sums of money for the titles and 
honours conferred on them. 


17. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 80th October 1912, reports that 
Si iin & correspondent writes:to complain that the Mu- 
haan ney hammadans of Khetri, Jeypur State, have of late 
been subjected to diverse severities. Hundreds of them have been dismissed 
from the (State) service, while not a few have been thrown into jail on 
different pretexts. Nor is this all. The (local) officers try cases in mosques, a 
course which seriously inconveniences Muhammadans in their prayers. | 


ae 18. The following :is from ‘the Panjabee 
ee (Lahore), dated 2nd.November 1912 :— 


“ Baroda is indeed an up-to-date State. It has a Legislative Council where, at the 
last meeting, one of the eleeted members introduced a ‘Bill for the Prevention of Caste 
Tyranny.’ It would be worth knowing what wonderful provisions the Bill contained, but 
there was a vehement discussion, at the end of which the member withdrew the Bill on hearing 
that the Government would do somethmg on the lines desired. This is the first time we hear 


of legislation concerning castes. Truly legislation is a powerful and much used weapon in 
this country. It is a nostrum for all defects due to want of educational zeal.” 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


19. The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 31st October 1912, says that the 

annual meeting of the Punjab Provincial Muslim 

—~ ae woul a and the League synchronised with the Delhi session of the 

Hindu Conference, but that the resolutions adopted 

at it were, with the exception of the one about the raising of the Chief Court’s 

status, antagonistic to those passed by the Conference. After contrasting the 

two sets of resolutions, the paper asks how any one can say in these circum- 
stances that Hindus and Muhammadans will become one in a‘short time. 


20. Writing inthe Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 3lst October 1912, 
ee i hes ot nie under the heading ‘“‘ Banka Dyal’s letter to the 
inhabitants of Jhang,” the Editor says that party 
feeling is rampant among the Hindus of Lahore; that every one of the various 
factions claims that it alone consists of true workers; but, asa matter of fact, 
all of them consist of selfish people, who appeal to public sympathy in order 
to gain their personal ends. The pleaders and professional men also pose as 
ublic leaders from selfish motives, and a certain book-seller (the reference is to — 
indi Das) refers to his imprisonment simply with a view to increasing the sale — 
of his books. There are, strictly speaking, no (Hindu) leaders in the Punjab ; 
otherwise, the Hindu community would not be in its present unsatisfactory 
condition. There is also no (Hindu) public worker in Lahore ; while in view of 
the coming elections, the local Hindus have formed themselves into two parties, 
led by Lala Lajpat Rai on the one side and Lala Shadi Lal on the other. 


21. The following is from the Khalsa Ad- 
or Crs See vocate (Amritsar), of lst November 1912 :— 


at * * * Lala Shadi Lal ‘is reported to have declared on 
more occasions than one “that he is‘a Sikh, but we notice that in reviewing the past — 


history of Delhi he admiringly remembered Yuthishtra, the founder of Indra Prastha, even 

Prithwi Rai and the Moghal Emperors, but he had nota word to say about the martyrdom — 
of Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur Sahib, the epoch-making event that has lent virility and 
nobility to the people of this Province. In the previous Conferences, the advocacy of the 
Punjabi language figured prominently in Presidential addresses, but this time not the slightest 
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reference was made to its advancement and literature, though it formed a part even this time 
of the Provisional List of subjects to be discussed at the Conference. Praises of Hindi 
have been sung. Hindu Shastras have been extolled ; but Punjabi, the mother-tongue of 
the people of the Punjab, that enshrines the matchless spiritual teachings of the Sikh 
Gurus and the memories of the innumerable Sikh heroes and martyrs has not been even 
referred to. Evidently to Hon’ble Lala Shadi Lal there is very little inspiration in Sikh 
history. But, in this studied disregard of the remarkable part Sikhism has played in the 
history of the Province, he does not stand alone. He only reflects the views of the aggres- 
sive Pan-Hindu fraternity here that goes to Rajputana and Maharashtra in search of 
illustrations for bravery and valour or alludes to the deeds of the mythological heroes of 
Ramayana and Mahabharatha, but fails to see anything ennobling or edifying in what 
many a Sikh martyr and hero have accomplished nearer home and in less distant past. 
The more we think of this studied and unholy effort to mis-interpret and pervert history the 
more deeply we feel pained at this mental atrophy of our Hindu friends and we regret to 
have to say that, if better counsels do not prevail in the council chambers of Pan-Hindu- 
ism, the relations between Sikhs and Hindus in this Province will become less and less 
cordial as time goes on, a consummation which every true patriot cannot think of witha 
feeling of quietude. The clientele of Lala Shadi Lal are loud in their denunciations of our 
policy and remember us by such names as Separatists, Tat Khalsas and so forth. 
While following a policy of absolute exclusiveness they take pleasure in singing the songs of 
united Bharat. But their Bharat is Bharat inhabited by Hindus exclusively. Musalmans and 
Christians, even Sikhs, have no place in it, Talking of representation on the Provincial 
Legislative Council the Hon’ble Lala Jisaid ‘On the Provincial Council as against seven 
Muhammadans there are altogether five Hindus, two of them being Stkh gentlemen.” The italics 
are ours. The admission that Sikhs cannot represent Hindus and vtce versé Hindus cannot re- 
present Sikhs serves to a great extent in clearing the mist of political misconceptions that has 
darkened our path and hampered our march onward as a community with distinct traditions 
and distinct ideals. Our friends can now no longer find fault with our calling ourselves Sikhs 
and nothing more, 


‘ Leaving aside these observations on sectional Politics we repeat that we regard the 
address as a master-piece of sagacity and breadth of view. The crificism of men and 
measures was hold and straightforward. There is not one serious problem that concerns 
the development of the community that has not been handled in a skilful manner. 
Our friends must have irresistibly contrasted the success of their annual gathering 
with Hon’ble Lala Shadi Lal as their President with that of the one over which Jiss 
Holtness Baba Gurbakhsh Singh Bedi had the honour to preside. We are glad our friends 
appear to have lost faith in the magic wand of Bhagat Ishwar Das and his ilk. Their do- 


ings are now more straightforward and therefore they command our respect, however diverzent 
may be our views on public affairs,”’ 


| 22. The Tribune (Lahore), of 5th Novem- 
_ Tale Sheen eet and Mur ber 1912, publishes the following under the heading 
‘Hindus and Muhammadans ” :— 


“ Mirza Sami-ullah Beg, of Lucknow, who is a well-known Muhammadan leader of 
advanced views, has contributed to an Allahabad journal a thoughtful article on tne prospects 
of unity between Hindus and Muhammadans. The Mirza Sahib 1s one of those Indians who 
are firm believers in the doctrine of the identity of Hindu and Muhammadan interests. He 
already sees visible signs of the approaching rapprochement among Hindus and Muhammadans. 
The Muhammadan, he believes, will ere long begin to see that co-operation with Hindus will 
bring more advantages to him in the long run and the Hindu will not take long in seeing 
that, if progress on certain lines is to be ensured, it will not be desirable to keep 7 crores of the 
population of India ignorant or backward. An attitude of mutual sympathy and good under- 
standing is what both Hindus and Muhammadans should strive their best to adopt. He 
says ‘there is no doubt that the Muhammadans have been keeping a jealous and strict 
watch over their economic and social developments as a separate body, but, if serious thought 
be given to the question, it only amounts to the preparation of another portion of the same 
ground and is perhaps the only feasible way of doing it to-day.’ Mirza Sami-ulla Beg 
clinches his argument by saying, ‘ there is still a field for co-operation all round. After, say, 
10 years the National Congress and the Muslim League will both sing the same song, though 
in different tunes. Even now three-fourths of the resolutions of the Muslim League are 
copied from the annual reports of the National Congress.’ We have always held that the 
operation of the causes which at present divide Hindus and Muhammadane is purely temporary, 
and that in course of time, as education progresses among the Muhammadans, the platforms of 
the Muslim League and the National Congress are bound to draw nearer to each other. The 
men and the public bodies that at present in their own interests keep up the existing difference 
between the two communities are bound to go under, and wiser counsels are sure to prevail. 
The interest of the two communities are indissolubly bound up, and those who regard them as 


separate and apart, labour under a great mistake, The foresight of the patriotic men in both 
communities has already begun to perceive it,” 
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VI.—LEGISLATION. 


Se ae 23. The following is from the Tribune 
The Panjab Preemption Bill. (Lahore), dated 2nd November 1912 :— 


«# #* #* The main object of the present. Pre-emption Act is to strengthen and 
supplement the provisions of the Land Alienation Act for the prevention of purchase of 


agricultural land by non-agricultural tribes, and regard for the pas of the people played 
only a subsidiary part. It is perhaps at present a counsel of perfection to urge before the 


Government the repeal either of the Pre-emption Act or of the Lard Alienation Act. The 
Government, we know, are too firmly wedded to their principle of prevention of land purchase 
by non-agricultural tribes, and we have seen that the opinion of even the Chief Court has 
had no effect on it. We therefore make no drastic proposal. We are willing to concede 


that the new Bill should not be hostile in spirit and appearance to the cherished pelicy of 


the Government, however much our opinion may differ in respect of suck poticy of restriction 


on the right of sale. But we do insist that pre-emption should not be allowed to grow, as it 


has done, out of proportion to the limite recognised by custom or Muhammadan law. We 


want that pre-emption should be retained within the boundary line defined by Mr. Justice 
Powell. 

Acministration Report, let pre-emption rematn a device by which in villages agnatic relations 
may retain agricultural land in the family and by which house-holders in tewns may endeavour 
to maintain the institution of the purdah. But it should not be allowed to grow further. 


We shal] make our meaning clear by a reference to the wording of the Bill. Section 14 of 
the new Bill runs as follows — 


“¢ Sabject to the provisions of section 14, the rigit of pre-e ption in respect of agricul- 
tural land and village immoveable property stall vest — 


sc 6 (a) Where the sale is by a sole owner or occupancy tenant, or, in the case of land 
or property jointly owned or held, is by all the co-sharers jointly, im the jersons in order of 


succession, who but for such sale would be entitled, on the death of the vendor or vendors, 
to inherit the land or property sold. 


“« (5) Where the sale is of a share out of the joint land or proper‘y and is not made 
by all the co-sharers jointly — 


“ firstly, in the lineal descendants of the vendor in the male line in order of succession ; 
© secondly, in the co-sharers, if any, who are agnates in order of succession. 


“ There are two other provisions to clause (4) of section 14, and several sub-divicions 
in clause (c) of the same section, We would omit ‘hem all, as they give an arbitrary and 
artificial extension to the right of pre-emption in a manner unknown to custom or to the 


people. We do not fora moment see why distant coHaterals or co-sharers or khewatdars 


or patiedars or mere occupancy tenants should have any right of pre-emption. There exists 
absolutely no feeling in the province in favour of the pre-emption right of eo-sharers or 
patisdars or any of these folks, It has been created artificially by i and it has been availed 
of by unscrupulous ren who have neither the desire nor means to pre-empt, merely 
for the purpose of black-mailing the bond fide purchaser for value. A legislative measure, 
which allows to bogus pre-emptors advantage ground wherefrom to barass purchasers for 
full value stands self-condemned and the least that the Government can do for the relief of 
the latter is to do se f with the vexatious provisions, which confer right of pre-emption to 


men no way conn by blood with the original owner. As it is, these provi-ions operate 
as punitive measure against the honest purchaser, who is compelled in many cases to grease 
the palm of the bogus pre-emptors. | 


“ We have already observed the change made in the Bill by restricting pre-emption 
of agricultural land only to cases where the vendor happens to be a member “of an agricultural 
tribe. Non-agricultural tribes, v#z., those who do not come under the schedule will therefore 
be at liberty to purchase lands sold by non-agricultural tribes and there will be no sword of 
Damocles hanging over them in the shape of a right of pre-emption by others. We have 
already suggested the deletion of the words ‘in the same group” in section 14 of the Bill 
and also of section 29. It is true that they are in conformity with the provisions of the Land 
Alienation Act, but there is no obligation to retain them in either Act. Another amendment 
we do strongly insist is the limiting of the pre-emption right, as we have already said, to the 
lineal descendants and co-sharer agnates in cases of villages and to contiguous neighbours in 
such sub-divisions of towns only where the custom already exists. 


“ Let us now sum up the improvements. First, membership of an agricultural tribe 


wiil, in cases of sale of non-agricultural lands, in itself no more create any special preferential 
right. Secondly, the anomaly in exempting shops, serais, mosques and dharamsabas in towns 
only and not in villages:has been removed, the new Bill exempting such buildings both in 
towns and villages. Thirdly, section 8 (2) of the new Bill has been so amplified as to allow 
a general notification exempting all agricultural land sold in good faith for industrial, commer- 
cial or residential objects. The rest of the changes relate to mat‘ers of form and draftmanship 


To use the words of the Lieutenant-Governor in his review of the Civil Justice 
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and need not be detailed here. The Bill will still remain a sore grievance with the non- 
notified tribes and it is with a view to removal of some of their grievances consistently with 


‘due regard to the policy of the Bill that. we have made the foregoing suggestionr.”” 


i 24. The following is from the Tribune 

_ The Lieutenant-Governor of the : , oe 
‘Dalkeh Protines ond the Taluqdars (Lahore), dated 3rd November 1912 : 
. of Oudh. | 3 

We cannot congratulate Sir James Meston on the way he has solved the difficulty 
which had arisen in connection with the election of a member to the United Provinces Legis- 
lative Council by the British Indian Association of Lucknow. There were two candidates 
for the seat, namely, the Hon’ble Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, C.I.E., and the Hon’ble Raja 
Rampal Singh, C.I.E., and, it appears from the comments made by the Advocate, that there 
was -some danger of dissensions among the Taluqdars of Oudh over the contest. His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor saw this, and in the words of our Lucknow contemporary: ‘He 
asked Raja Rampal Singh whether he would agree to place the matter in the hands of a 
Committee which would decide the question as to who should be unanimously sent to the 
Conncil. Raja Partab Bahadur ag 7 was alsocalled in. He also agreed to abide by the 
decision of the Committee.? On. thig a sub-committee was appointed, consisting of the 
Hon’ble Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, K.C,I-E., of Mahmudabad, the Hon’ble 
Raja Sir Muhammad Tassadduk Rasul Khan, K C.S,I., of Jabangirabad, the Thakur Sahib 
of Kaamanda, the Rana of Khajurgaon, the Rajas of Mankapur, Amethi, Pirpur Karwar and 
Salempore, and the Hon’ble Mr. Burn, the Chief Secretary to the Local Government, with 
the Hon’ble Mr. Lovett, Commissioner of Lucknow, as President. ‘The Committee. was to 
go through the correspondence’ says our Lucknow contemporary, ‘which passed between the 
two Rajas, to consider the question as to which of the two should be sent to the Council and 
if necessary to recommend a third person. The Committee met on Thursday at the Commis- 
_ sioner’s bungalow and after some discussion came to the conclusion that a third person should 


‘ 


be selected and the choice fell on Rana Sir Sheoraj Singh of Khajurgaon.’ 


- “The result of the action taken by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces has been, practically speaking, to deprive the British Indian Association of Lucknow 
of the privilege of electing a Member for the Provincial Council for the next term. The facts 
disclosed by our esteemed contemporary, the Advocate, do not prove that Sir James Meston 
had any the least justification for interfering in the matter. His Honour’s action can be 
supported only if it is agreed that it is undesirable that two candidates should contest a seat. 
But no reasonable man would advance such an absurd theory in defence of Sir James Meston’s 
unwise intervention. As our Lucknow contemporary very appropriately remarks, ‘ unless the 
-Taluqdars are to be made bereft of the privilege conferred on the body of sending members 
_to the Provincial and Imperial Councils, and if they are to make the best selections from 
their body, it wall be impossible in future to elect members with perfect unanimity.’ The 
. way. in which official pressure was put on the Taluqdars appears to us to be the most indefen- 
sible part of the whole transaction. If some less.exalted officer had interfered in any election 
in a similar way we can very well imagine what resentment and dissatisfaction it would have 
caused among the people. The officials, high or low, should not, we think, be allowed to 
‘interfere in elections and thereby hamper the fair choice of candidates by electors. Those 
officers. who have to work ag attesting and returning officers should not go an inch beyond 
‘what their formal duties require them to do. Hf the Taluqdars of Qudh wanted to settle the 
differences between the two rival candidates amicably the proper thing for the British Indian 
Association would have bean to appoint a sub-committee from among themselves. We do 
‘not understand why it should have been thought necessary to appoint the Chief Secretary of 
‘the Local Government as a member of the sub-committee and the Commissioner of Lucknow 
as its Chairman. It very plainly shows that official pressure was required to bring about the 
settlement. The whole transaction brings discredit on Sir James Meston’s Government and 
we very much regret His Honour should have adopted sych an extraordinary and unwise 
course. ”? ae | 


25. The following is from the Panjabee 


‘ 


The Panjib Hindu Sabha. and , Rt pe 
Council: Bledtions. (Lahore), dated 5th November 1912 on 


©% # * We join the Hindu Sabha in its hope that Mr. Sinha’s constituency. will 


renew its confidence in him, so that he meet continue to serve the Punjab aud the North- 
West Frontier Province, As regards Mr. Shadi Lal we refrain from expressing any opinion. 
Those who have leisure and inclination to examine the pages of the Council proceedings can 
judge his work for themselves. Before long the Senate of the University will have to judge 
his work and its judgment will certainly be accepted by the public. The Hindu Sabha ought 
to beable to settle the disputes of rival candidates for Council elections in the Punjab. It should 
make.a thoughtful, judicious and practical appeal to Hindu voters to ayoid the disastrous 
policy. of the last elections and keep in mind the value of compromise for the attainment of 
">the ultmaate object of: Hindu union, Hindu strength and Hindu‘triamph. Parallel lines will 
never meet and disunion will end in disaster. and death. Constructive work is always slow 
and impedjments have to he overcome. Wise men and men of foresight ought to welcome 


\ Ob 


almost any proposal which will throw a bridge over the wide gulf between one Hindu brother 
and another. It matters little who has his innings first, so long as all are agreed that each 
should have his innings. No less an authority than Sir P. C. Chatterjee is strongly. of 
opinion that every effort should be made to effect a compromise and settle the nomination of 
_eandidates by means of arbitration on the lines proposed and accepted at Delhi. The common 


interests of the community are large and of vital importance ; and mutual dissensions should 
not be allowed to imperil them.” 


26. Writing under the heading ‘ Council Elections in the Punjab, the 
‘age Tribune (Lahore), of 8th November 1912, makes 
waa” in the the following remarks :— 


__ ae * Jf the Hindus do not profit by their experience 
_ and insist on disputing among themselves and more than one Hindu is: opposed toa single 
‘Muhammadan in a single constituency, the Hindus will have themselves to thank if they are 
defeate'l all along the line and do not succeed in securing even one out of the six seats. 
From what we can judge, the forthcoming elections will be treated as a great opportunity 
for settling old scores and repaying old grudges. Hindus will oppose one another. not 
because they think they have a chance of securing a majority of votes, but because they hope 
to divide the votes of their rivals. The consideration that this will enable the solitary 
Mvuhammadan candidate to obtain a majority of votes does not weigh with them at all. As 
the Indian saying goes, it is a case of cutting of one’s own nose to spite an enemy or a rival. 
If therefore all seats are lost by the Hindus owing to internal dissensions or mutual jealousies, 


they will have themselves to thank for it and will not be entitled either to make a grievance 
of their defeat or to claim public sympathy.” 


27. The following is from the Panjabee 


The Punjab and the Imperial (Lahore), of the 7th November 1912 :— 


Legislative Councils. 


£¢ Let us take the Muhammedan electorate first. In Bombay the Muhammadan member 
for the Imperial Council is elected by the Muhamm:.dan non-officials on the local Legislative 
Council. In Madras he is elected by Muhammadan landowners having income of not less 
than Rs. 3,000 per annum, or by those who pay an income taxon Rs. 6,000 a year, or by 
those who are members of the local Provincial Council, or those who are Fellows of Madras 
University or holders of certain titles. In other provinces the qualifications of Muhammadan 
yoters are practically the same as possessed by the Madras Muhammadans, the only difference 
being a variation in property qualifications to suit the circumstances of each locality. In the 
United Provinces in addition to the men of above qualifications the trustees of the Aligarh 
College, Muhammadan Assistant-Collectors, Muhammadan Honorary Magistrates and 


Honorary Munsiffs also possess the franchise. In the Punjab, however, the matter stands on 


a different footing. Here the right of election is not given. Their interests are considered 
to be best served by a nominee of the Government. The representatives of the Punjab Mu- 
hammadans in the Imperial Council need possess no qualifications. On the other hand we find 
that the greatest force of the Muhammadans is to be found in the Punjab, for they constitute 
56 per cent. of the total population of the province. The theory of ‘ political importance ’ 
finds its greatest support in this province. The Punjab Muhammadans are considered to be 
the most advanced among their community in the country. The separatist policy has been 
pushed to the extreme in this province, and yet, notwithstanding all this, the Government 
thinks the Punjab Mubammadans are unfit to elect a member for the Imperial Coundéil. 
Could not the Muhammadan Fellows of the Punjab University, the Muhammadan members 


of the Provincial Council, and the Muhammadan title-holders of the province be entrusted 
with this simple task ? * * * * 


! “ The landed interests of Bombay in the Imperial Council are represented by a member 
plected by the Jagirdars and Zamindars of Sindh and Sardars of Gujrat and Deecan. In 
Bengal, Madras, United Provinces, East Bengal and Central Provinces property qualification, 
_ yarying in each province to suit loca} circumstances, has been fixed, In Oudh the: British 
Indian Association of Taluqdars are given the franchise. But in the Punjab the Government 
nominates a member first from the Northern Punjab and the next time from the Southern 
- . Punjab and so on alternatively. The landowners of thig proyince. are considered unfit to 
possegs the right of election. * * * * 


| ‘* As regards representation of commerce according to the present rules three seats are 
allotted for them, véz., two for European section and one for Indiaus, Here again the Punjab 
ig to be found.nowhere. In European commerce only the Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta 
-and Bombay are represented, In Indian Commerce only eserae is represented. Why shoyld 
not the other. provinces share in the privilege of possessing this ranchise ? Why. should not 
the Chambers:of Commerce in Madras, Burma, Upper India, Karachi and Punjab join in the 
eleetion of a member to represent their interests? Moreover why should European. com- 


meree possess. two members as against one for Indian commerce? If it be considered that 
more than three seats cannot he allotted to commerce then let the European commerce 
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possess two members and Indian commerce one member for the first term, and the Indian com 
merce two members and European commerce one member for the seeond term, and so on 
alternately. Then, in order to make representation real, let the franchise be extended. Let all 
the different Chambers of Commerce in Burma, Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Karachi, Upper India 
and the Punjab unite and vote together to elect a member for representing European 
ecommerce. In the same way let the Indian associations in several provinees Join together 
for the purpose of representing their interests in the Council. Such an arrangement will 
make representation real and effective. In that case the Punjab will have no grievance 
with respect to the representation of her commerce in the Imperial Council. The Indian 
commerce is at present suffering from another disability. At present Indian commerce is 
represented in the Imperial Council only by a nominee of the Government. When the nght of 
election has been granted to European commerce fairness and justice demand that the same 
privilege be extended to Indian commerce. ‘There is no reason why the two sections of 
commerce in the country be treated differently. | 


As regards the representation of special minorities, the Punjab again has a grievance to 
urge. There are four seats available to represent special minorities. Last time one was 
given to the Budhists, one to Indian Christians, one to Parsees and one to Sikhs. We as 
Punjabees are concerned only with the representation of the Sikhs. Our last representative, 
if I mistake not, was the Kanwar Sahib of Patiala. Now he was a nominee of the Govern- 
ment. It is just possible the Sikhs may not consider him to be their leader. If that be so, 
then the representation of the Sikhs is a mere farce, and the original object of the Govern- 
ment to secure to the people proper representation in the Couneil would be defeated. Could 
not the Sikh graduates resident in India, the trustees of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, the 


Sikh members of the Legislative Council; the Sikh ~Honorary-Magistrates-and-Honorary------- ~~ 


Munsifs and the Sikh title-holders, be given the right to elect a member for the Imperial 
Council ? This has been done in the case of United Provinces Muhammadans. The principle 
ought to be applied in the case of the Stkhs also.” - 


28. Writing under the heading ‘Is the Punjab inferior to Assam ? ’” 
the Panjabee (Lahore), of 7th November, makes 


Legislative Council in Assam. 
a et esta ase the following remarks :— 


“The newly-constituted Legislative Council in Assam has 25 members, 1] of whom 
will be elected by the people. They include three representatives from the tea-planters who 
form the most important community economically. It will be remembered that Assam is in 
every respect behind the Punjab in progress, and its 6 million population is almost rural. It 
has a nominal roll of 19 towns, the highest of which is much smaller than Bhera, Jhelum 
or Chiniot. Nevertheless it has 11 members out of 25 in the newly-constituted Councils, 
elected by five different groups of people, whereas the Punjab had the unique honour of return- 
ing oaly 5 out of 26 and was recently given the doubtful privilege of electing 3 more from 
the mostly zomtnated group of District Board members. We hope the Government will 
eonsider the injustice of treating the Punjab with the affeetions due to a step-daughter. In 
what sense are we to regard Assam as being senior tothe Punjab? Is it intellectually 
superior or historically more important ? Are the population in any higher stage of refine- 
ment and culture, or is the administration more up-to-date? Is it industrially or commercially 
ahead of the Punjab? In area Assam is only two-thirds of the Punjab. Every province 
may get its due some day, but it seems the Punjab must take the /ast place among the 
provinces for rights and privileges, but the firs¢ to fight for all! ” 


VII.—GeENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(d)— Education. 


29. One Bhagat Lakshman Singh, Honorary Member of the Council, 


contributes the following to the Tribune (Lahore), 
toe Soe “one of 2nd November 1912 :— 


‘‘T was about 25 years old when the Khalsa College movement was launched by a 
small bateh of nohle-handed (séc.) Sikhs under the leadership of the late Sir Sirdar Attar Singh 
of Bhadaur. The Sirdar was the most public spiritaal Sikh chief of his time. His influence 
with the British rulers was very great. His chief follower was the devoted, selfless and 
level-headed worker, the late Bhai Gurmukh Singh, father of the Singh Sabha movement and 
sponsor of the Sikh renaissance. He lived for the Guru and the Panth alone. If his heart beat, 
it was for the Sikhs. If heta!ked, it was for the Sikhs. If he felt, it was for the Sikhs. Born 
of humble parents and stationed low in life he possessed a marvellous influence over his co-reli- 
gionists of all clas-es. British officials of all departments treated him with such a great consider- 
ation, that envy and jealousy won him the appellation of a Government spy. Such was the man 
whose activities resulted in the formation of the Khalea Diwan, Lahore, the pioneer of the pre- 
sent Sikh revival, and in the conception and inauguration of the Khalsa College movement. 
The Sikhs were very backward then. To launch a scheme for the education of the Sikhs on the 
lines of the D-A. V. College, the only sound manner that can catch popular faney, was next to 
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impossible. The Government of the day, moreover, was'a pro-Sikh Government. Sir J ames 
Br.oadwood Lyall, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, felt for the Sikhs, as no other 


Beltish rulers, ‘with the exception of course of Sir Charles Rivaz, has to my mind, done 
before or after him. Lord Roberts, the prince of British chivalry, who had personally witnessed 
the bravery of the Sikhs in his war on the frontier, felt an admiration for them and wished 
to do them a good turn. The Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, was known to be not unwilling to 
listen to a proposal calculated to advance the Sikhs. All these circumstances combined ‘to 
encourage the Sikh workers in starting a collegiate institution. for their community at 
Lahore under Government patronage. No sooner the desire was expressed, influential support 
was promised. The Sikh States advanced a donation of about five or six lacs of rupees and 
the establishment of a first class college for the Sikhs was assured. But a powerful and hostile 
agitation was set on foot in Rawalpindi. Men like the venerable Baba Khem Singh Bedi, and 
Rai Bahadur Sirdar Surjan Singh were made the leaders of conservative Sikhs. The cry of the 
orthodox Sikhism in danger was raised. A faction was formed in Amritsar and on its behalf the 
claim was raised that the College should be located in it, for its being the chief seat of Sikh pil- 
grimage. The promoters of the movement wanted its.location in Lahore, the centre of national 
activity. The Government also thought so; but the hostile attitude of Baba Khem Singh Bedi, 
afterwards Hon’ble Sir Baba Khem Singh Bedi, compelled Sir James Lyall, much against his 
wishes, to decide in favour of Amritsar. The Sikh patriots felt sorely disappointed. England 
friends like the late Sir William Rattigan, and Colonel Halroyd, and Mr. William Bell, the 
first energetic and enthusiastic Secretary of the movement, were disheartened and though, for 
years afterwards, they continucd to work for the College with a zealand earnestness that wrest- 


ed admiration from me and many others of my colleagues in the College Council, it is too . 


much to suppose they could take as much interest in the institution at Amritsar as they 
could have done had it been located in Lahore. A great blow was thus unwittingly strack 
by ourown kith and kin. The institution then became a prey of the rival Lahore and 
Amritsar factions. The constitution was so ill-conceived and badly worked out, that in the 
course of time it contained among its members mostly men who had no right to be there. 
They were mostly uneducated. No member was required to contribute anything towards the 
expenses of the College monthly or annually. The State, which found funds for running the 
College, and the Government, under whose auspices the project was started, were poorly re- 
presented on the Council. And, what was still worse, on the Council were men who were not 
only not Sikhs, they were actually believers of antagonistic creeds, actively engaged in per- 
verting Sikhs and Sikhism whom we found very difficult to wean off. This is what made me 
write the following note in the Ahalsa of May 16, 1900, which I then edited :--‘ So the Khalsa 
College is a State College, with this difference that a regularly constituted State College is 
well organized and well managed, while the Khalsa College is hardly organized and badly 
managed. Ina-State College the governing body consists.of men of sound learning and mature 
experience, while in the Khalsa College the governing body consists of gentlemen who though 
otherwise estimable, are with a few honourable exceptions, not competent to grapple with 
the educational problem, and this is the reason why the expectations that were formed at the 
time its foundation was laid have not been realised. We do not know who it was that framed 
the Articles of Association of the College and who were the members who allowed these Articles 
to be made into law; but this much we can say that the rule conferring the right of membership 
for life-time or whomsoever it may please the Council is greatly responsible for making the in- 
stitution a hindrance rather than a help to our educational advancement. We consider the 
College to be a hindrance in our way ; because the unthinking mob, that. has from the nature 
of things come to have a voice in the conduct of public affairs, is mentally so constituted that it 
rests contented with the name of a thing and never cares to find out and profit by the 
reality. When this time last ycar we called upon Doctor Oman to persuade him to with- 
draw his resignation of the Princ?palship of the College he complained.that he was hampered in 
every little thing that he did and that he looked for help in vain. from the Council............ ‘ 
Thirteen years have elapsed since when I made these observations: The state of things com- 
plained of can no longer. exist. The revised constitutions that comes.up before the meeting. 
of the College to be held on the 15th instant is a great step in. advance. Persistent, 
rumours of a conflicting nature’ were being circulated. Thanks 


constitution. 


“ A hasty perusal has convinced me that there will be a cause for rejoicing if the. 
changes now proposed became law. The most important change is the addition of the follow- 
ing new rule (Rule $2) to the constitution :—‘ The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab shall 
have power, after fully and carefully considering any representation made by the Council 
or the Committee, to suspend the rules and to direct the Committee to take such action as the 
special circumstances may appear to demand, and it shall thereupon be binding upon the 
Committee to take such action.’ This rule may appear to some as inaugurating a very: 


reactionary policy on the part of the Government with reference to the Sikhs ; Ido not take 


this view. Bravery alone feels any deference for bravery. By instinct and tradition the 
British officials and non-officials will feel for the Sikhs as no other community in the Punjab 
has done. If disputes arise, as they must sometimes, an arbiter is needed. And which arbiter 
can be more safely relied upon than the head of the Province who, having the greatest stake. 
in the country, will calmly deliberate on the matters under dispute before pronouncing his 


to the courtesy of 
some friends, I have just been furnished with a copy of the. proposed revisionsin the. 
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judgment. If, perchance, he errs, his successor will conscientiously endeavour to rectify the 
mistake made if he cares to earn a name for himself as a sound administrator. There. is no 
‘settled fact? in British polity. The Britishers believe in development. Their direct 
association with the only collegiate institution we possess ought to be a Godsend to us. It is 
absurd to suppose that a nation that has produced large-hearted statesmen of the type of Lord 
Macaulay, Lord William Bentinck, Lord Canning, Lord Ripon, our present Viceroy Lord 
Hardinge, Mr. Montague and our beloved King Emperor, George V, the most exalted of 
them all, will, in our case, thwart our efforts to avail ourselves of the blessings vouchsafed 
to us under Pax Brittanica. Why not speak of our present Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Louis 
Dane? How can we sufficiently repay our debt of gratitude to him for his influential support 
in the passing of the Anand Marriage Act? He may not have satisfied our expectations in 
other respects. But who has pressed for anything with requisite persistency. I believe in 
‘knock and you will find.’ If our people show that they are in earnest and deserve what they 
ask for, there is no reason why they should fail where others succeed. 


“We may have on rare occasions unsympathetic and short-sighted men at the helm 
of affairs in this country ; but has not Great Britain had a King John as her ruler? No 
people have always received unmixed blessings, It is too much for us to expect a different 
treatment. 


“Another change of vital importance is the addition of the following clauses to 
rule 25 :— 


“¢(¢y) The Principal shall be ez-officto President of all associations and committees 
within the institution, except the religious Committee. 


“(y) No scholarship shall be given except with the approval of the Principal.’ 


“These rules will considerably strengthen tke hands of the Principal in securing unflinch” 
ing loyalty to himself and the institution under his charge of his students and his staff. An 
educational institution the Principal of which has not a freehand in dealing with matters of 
internal economy fails in its purpose. Ifa Principal makes himself unpopular, the Government 
with the authority which it is now proposed to vest in it will not find it difficult to turn him 
out. My idea is that a Principal who cares for his pay and prospects will not knowingly court 
unpopularity. 


‘‘The abolition of the office of Honorary Secretary appears to me to be a very salutary 
rule. Honorary Secretaries, generally, come to have lofty airs. As a reward for their 
honorary services they lord over the committees of which they are Secretaries. They resent 
free criticism of their work. The committees out of deference to them connive at many 
things of which they would have otherwise tuken a serious notice. 


“In the proposed constitution I do ‘not read anywhere, as has been stated in the 
columns of the 7'rebune, that the paid Secretary shall work as Secretary of the Principal. A 
serious change is, however, contemplated inasmuch as after the expiration of 3 years from 
now the number of representatives from the British districts shall be reduced from twenty-six 
to thirteen. This, I deferentially submit, appears a retrograde move. It is true Sikhs of the 
British districts have hitherto contributed very little for the up-keep of the College, but the 
scrious reduction of their strength on the Council is hardly the proper remedy. The levying 
of admission fees and monthly fees would have very well served the purpose. 


‘€ There is another serious omission in the proposed rules, There is no provision in 
them for the adequate representation of the educated Sikhs of British districts who are 
engaged in the furtherance of the educational status of the community, I humbly think 
nobody will be more loyal than they to the Khalsa College and to the Government. The 
have all a stake in the country. They receive considerable aid from Government to Bis | 
their interests are indissolubly bound. Uneducated men on the managing committees of 
educational institutions are mere figureheads. They strengthen nobody’s hands. They only 
succeed in making themselves a laughing stock of their people. Illiteracy does not necessari- 
ly connote loyalty and godliness. Fawning aud cringing for selfish ends ought not to be 
mistaken for love and fidelity. In our matter-of-fact world those men count in the end who 
have the courage to say ‘no’ when need be, and who care more for general than for their own 
personal advancement at the sacrifice of their convictions. 


“ Provision for life membership has proved a curse for the College. From the proposed 


wr it is not clear whether this extremely objectionable feature will be retained or 
abolished. 


‘‘T have no time to examine the constitution more closely. On the whole I think both 


the Government and the community deserve to be congratulated on the inauguration of the 
new era. 
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ae eee 30. The following is from the Panjabee 
— (Lahore), dated 2nd November 1912 ; — ‘ 


“ One of the suggestions made at the meeting of the Madras University Senate the 
other day was the teaching of the duties of Indian eS * * * It is not easy to 


say what the status of Indian citizens are outside India. Even in India the status varies 
from place to place and among different communities. The status of Hindus, and conse- 
quent y their duties in the Punjab are certainly not the same as in Madras or Bengal. Yes 
these duties must be defined and tend to uniformity year by year. It would certainly be a 
wise resolve to give a course of lectures on the duties of citizenship, and we wish that the 


Panjab University took up the idea to begin with, having regard to the Frontier Province 
on one side and Delhi Enclave on the other.’ 


(h)\—Niscellaneous. 


31. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 4th November 1912, publishes 


eae , . @ letter from ‘‘ M. B.,” who suggests that the 21st 
The Vieuoy's State Entry into Delhi. nd 28rd December next (the 22nd falls on Sunday) 
should be declared public holidays in the Punjab, to enable Government 


servants in this province to witness the Viceroy’s State Entry into the new 
Capital. 


The following on the same subject is from the Panjabee (Lahore), dated 
2nd November 1912 :— 


“The State entry into Delhi on the 23rd December is an important ceremonial occasion. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab formally gives over Delhi to the Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General, and officials and non-officials will take part in the Darbar. An elephant procession 
will take place, in which the Viceroy will be seated and this affords the most impressionable in- 
timation to the people of the establishment of new Capital in Delhi. Non-officials will be invited 
to the Darbar. In former times when new Capitals were established, the people living there 
used to get certain concessions and gifts. But no such announcement is to be expected now. 
On the contrary, the people of Delhi have lost even the privilege of electing a member to the 
Legislative Council. They will probably look for benefits in other directions. 


“Why Messrs. Brock are to be invited all the way from London to give an exhibition 
of fireworks in Delhi on the occasion of the Viceregal State entry is not clearly explained. 
Considerable criticism has appeared as to the extravagance of this step. But the Pioneer 
assures us that the fireworks will be on a modest scale and the public reports are exaggerated. 
One can understand the influences there are for great economy. But why were not Indian 
fireworks considered sufficient on an occasion and for a function chiefly intended to please the 
Indian public? It is whispered that Delhi will be more British in every detail than any 
Provincial head-quarters and it is not intended to be purely Indian.” 


82. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), dated 3rd November 
Official corruption. 1912 :— 
* * * Y ” * 


Verily the old world picture of the idyllic bliss of an Indian village is—at leact in 
modern times—but a one-sided one, for no account is taken of the little afflictions to which the 
humblest subjects of the British Crown are so often subject. The picture is one of bright 
sunshine aud merry children desporting themselves beneath the spreading pipal, with the village 
elders placidly smoking the common pipe of peace, and the women, young and old, gaily work- 
ing at the well or cooking the family loaf. Let us turn the picture andinspect a few of the 
less satisfactory scenes of peasant life and let us realise that it is not all Sunshine and that the 
cloud of despair not unfrequently flits across the scene of bucolic happiness. 


“ Let ns accompany the herdsman with his herd of cattle or flock of sheep and goats to 
his mountain pasture. Ignorant shepherd, he cannot read the harsh prohibition half-erased by 
time and weather from the forbidding signboard, which signifies that thus far and no further 
may he go. Onward goes he, heedless, but the eyes of the law are all-seeing; it is not long 
before a Forest Ranger enquires his business and threatens him with the rigour of the law. 
Ignorance is pleaded in vain, entreaties are useless, and either the law or the Ranger must be 
satisfied. It is on the whole cheaper to appease the latter, and the stm necessary for this 
purpose is collected from the village elders in solemn assembly, and the transgressing herds are 
released. From this stage to a permanent arrangement with the Ranger by which the village 
herds are allowed to graze unmolested in Reserved Forests is but a step. Thus while 
Government, in the interests of forestry, pays a Ranger to exclude all animals from reserved 
areas, the villages affected pay him to allow free grazing, and the Ranger, with surprising 
success, manages to serve two masters, to the entire satisfaction of both. Such a state of affairs 
is indeed to be wondered at, but who that has had any experience of forest areas can deny 
that it obtains almost everywhere in all the nakedness which we have tried to expose above ? 
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“ Let us change the scene to a village in the plains neara large city at harvest time, 
and follow the progress of the village corn from the threshing floor to the city markets. Our 
peasant, on arrival at the city gate, finds his way blocked by a small office uilding, outside 
which stands a giant pair of scales, around which lounges the octroi clerk and his assistants. 
An unintelligible schedule graces the wall for the purpose of informing him as to the correct 
toll-charge leviable on his goods ; the clerk informs him in more intelligible language what he 
-has to pay and gives him a receipt for half the amount received, the amount which should have 
‘been levied. Ignorant peasant, he knows no better and pays, with acurse at the tyranny of 
towns, which appear to exist for the purpose of depriving him of as largea fraction as possible 
of the value of the produce of his land and labour. 


| “Tet us turn to country life in a higher sphere and witness the arrival of a local 
potentate at one of the tahsil headquarter towns of the province. It is practically the duty— 
in some cases even a pleasurable duty—of the local gentry to visit our grandee for the purpose 
ot paying their respects and discussing, if necessary, the local situation ; but interposed between 
the visitor and the object of their visit is a crowd of underlings in the red garb of officialdom, 
commonly known as chaprassis, whose duty it is to attend to the ccnvenience of visitors, 
announce their arrival and introduce them in order of arrival or precedence, as the case may be, 
to the officer sitting in state in tent or bungalow. Now visitors are expected on such occasions 
to make a donation to these underlings, and in proportion to the size of their gifte is the com- 
fort which is accorded them while waiting. Moreover, the chaprassis of every district or man 

of them have reduced the whole system to simplicity by assessing all-the gentry..of their dis- 
tricts to fixed contributions. Any attempt on the part of a local notable to rebel against such 
im positions results in his not receiving a chair or such other convenience as might be accorded 
to a man in his position, and few are brave enough to attempt to break down the practice or 
even to complain of it to the only person capable of causing it to stop, namely, the local officer 
whose servants are the cause of their dissatisfaction. No doubt Lieutenant-Governors and 
Commissioners and others in high position are not cognisant of the trouble occasioned by their 
visits, but that scarcely affects the fact that their progress through a district 1s often the direct 
cause of much misery and trouble, not only to the local gentry referred to above, but also to the 
common herd, whose villages are ransacked for eggs, butter, milk, etc., intended not for their 
own tables but for those of their numerous following, which seldom or never pays for provisicns 
consumed. 


“The doings of the zaildars and patwaris employed by the Canal Department are per- 
haps too well known to require detailed notice here, but the pathetic reply of thousands of 
owners of canal irrigated land to the quenes of the Canal Colonies Commission as to whether 
they would prefer to retain the canal or the revenue patwari, is worthy of special remark. We 
are left to surmise why the Commissiun failed to give due prominence to the attitude of the 
people in this matter or to recommend the change for which the people loudly cried. ‘ Both 
patwaris rob us ’ said they with one voice, ‘ each robs us in his own way ; we don’t mind which 
you abolish, but for heaven’s sake abolish one. One is sufficient for us.’ 


“ Let us follow the peasant from his rich squares in some canal-irrigated tract as he 
takes his string of laden camels to the railway whence he would send them to Karachi for 
export to the mighty markets of the world. Having bribed a zaildar for water, ao patwari to 
record his matured area as less than it actually was, an octroi clerk to allow him a cheap entry 
into the town market, he proceeds to the tailway station, confident that no more bribing has 
to be done, to despatch his waggon load to the seaport. Rudely is his meditation on his profits 
disturbed by the gruff demand of a stationmaster or a booking clerk for the customary gratuity 
without which no goods may leave that station until they have rotted in the rain and sun. 
Argument is useless and pay he must for the system is all but recognised by the department, 
which in spite of its glaring publicity and notoriety allows it to continue. Nay more, the 
very scale of salaries drawn by stationmasters and others engaged in this lucrative business, 
if compared with that drawn by petty clerks on the railway whose duties allow them no such 
opportunities, would seem to make it quite clear that these unrecognised sources of gain are not 
only tacitly countenanced but are actually to a very large extent taken into consideration in 
calculating the salaries of such persons. It is too well known to require emphasising that the 
most effective punishment for a stationmaster who has incurred departmental displeasure with- 
out sufficient cause to justify dismissal or reduction to a lower grade is to transfer him from a 
busy station which is a despatching centre for goods to a quiet wayside station which seldom 
sees a bag of grain. ‘I'he ccrruption rampant in goods booking stations is so large a question 
and so wide-reaching in its effects that we have been content to indicate its nature rather than 
analyse it in detail. Such a task awaits some large Com:nission of the future and to that 
Commission we leave it to right the wrong which we have exposed.” 


” 33. The following is from the Panjabee 
Presents cials. 
a (Lahore), dated 2nd November 1912 :— 


“The Amritsar Temperance Society gave 21 baskets of fruits to His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, who was pleased to accept this profuse token of respect. People 
beyond the Punjab will feel more interested to know it is common to present 17, 21, 31, 61, 
101, or 1,001 tokens of love and esteem to big people only and in one instance a Hindu fais, 
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I -hear, formed a procession of ‘presents laiden on mules.and camels. He took no less than 121 


or more big baskete of fruits, forming a long and gorgeons procession from his house to that 
of the Hazoor and made himself famous, Punjab is a land of fruits and presentations.” 


; 34. The following is from the Tribune 
a development and the (Tahore), of 5th November 1912 :— 


The chief obstacle in the way of the rapid and editious development of the 
industrial resources of the Punjab is the absence of power. In these days the industrial deve- 
lopment of any country on a large scale is out of the question, unless a fairly sufficient supply 
of power at moderate.cost is available. There are no coalfields worth the name in the Punjat 
and the supply of coal from Bengal is expensive on account of the long distance from which 
it is to be carried. Unless electric power on a large scale can take the place of steam power, 
for the —, of which large and abundant supplies of coal are necessary, there can be 
but little hope for the development of the industrial resources of the Punjab on an extensive 
scale. But the creation of cheap electric power is not without the range of possibilities in the 
Punjab. It-lies latent in the rivers of the Province, whose potential capacity for helping 

riculture by providing ample facilities for irrigation, has been amply demonstrated. Science, 
pressed into service, can solve the problem of industrial development in the Province. Sir 
Louis Dane, who bas in these matters a comprehensive of large ideas, has sent 
up to the Government of India, for sanction, a large “_ an elaborate scheme by which the 
snows of the hills and the rain water which often takes the form of devastating floods, will 
be controlled and utilised, not only for augmenting the supplies of water in the various irriga- 


tion canals of the Province, but for generating a supply-of fairly-cheap power -which.will ...-.-----.----—--~ == 


be available for industrial development. Such schemes have been a success in America and 
they have had a beneficial effect in developing the agricultural and industrial resources of 
the United States. In having the Punjab scheme expert advice of a high order has been 
taken and there is no reason why it should not prove a success. The money spent will be a 
kind of profitable investment. e hope the Government of India will not make any unneces- 
sary delay in dealing with the scheme, and it will be a source of personal gratification to His 
Honeur the Lieutenant-Governor, if it could be possible for him to start work on the scheme 
before he lays down his high office.” 3 


7 85. The following is from the Panjabee 
pny Montage and the Punjeb (Lahore), dated 5th November 1912 :— 


“ The Hindu leaders of Lahore desired to entertain the Right Hon’ble E.S. Montagu 
at a garden party. Accordingly they put themselves in communication with the authorities. 
Mr. Montagu himself did not object to such a social function ; but his plans being unsettled 
he found it difficult to make a definite suggestion at the time he was approached, At a later 
stage it was found that Mr. Montagu’s stay at Lahore was limited for two days, that his pro- 
gramme included a garden party at the Government House and that therefore time would not 


admit of a second en party, and possibly of a ¢isrd garden party. Had that been the fear, 
it should not have been difficult to merge the second and the posstble third into one and give to 


tha; brilliant statesman a united welcome. It is a thousand pities that the opportunity has | 


been missed. Other provinces should benefit from our experience and put themselves in direct 


communication with Mr. Montagu. It is entirely a social function and Mr. Montagu 
should see Hindu and Muhammadan society outside Government Houses. 


86. In its leader, the Panjabee, of 5th November 1912, publishes the 


Town-planning of the new capital. agg | r nant the heading “ Town-ptanning and 


* # * * # # * * 


“Within two or three generations many changes have taken place, not only in 
the forms of life of cultured Indians. but also im their activities and aims. The modern 
dwellings in cities and towns of educated men, of merchants, of artisans and working men 
do not resemble those of a century ago or of the classic ages, Modern commerce and indus 
trial influence have greatly affected the activities and aims of the people and in like manner 
have introduced changes in building city requirements. Having in view these rapid changes, 
it is not possible to suggest any great national or traditional adaptation in the arrangements 


of Delhi town-planning. 


“New Delhi may or may not represent the past ideals of the nation. It will 
robably represent the present struggle for definite ideals which is going on in the country. 
Where will be a new ideal that will dominate the country as there has been a new order of 
life and events that dominates the people. But as regards the expression of the old communic 
ideal of life in the cities and towns, very little can be said definitely. Those that populate 
cities feel the need of it probably, but what helps to populate and expand cities and towns is 
modern industry and commerce and these do not follow communic ideals. Mr. Frederic 


Harrison has described Western city life as showing a‘low stage of organic life,’ 
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It is bereft of patriotism, religion and art. It is ever changing, loose in’ organization - 
and casual in form, It has no founder, no traditions, no patrons or saints. It is the 
product of the speculative builder ora company that want quick returns. There is no 
doubt that these features are, tosome extent to be found in Indian commercial and 
industrial cities, but, unless the traditional ideals and influences of life are wholly without 
effect in India, city building and expansion will not be altogether alien in design. If we want 
to seean Ayudhya, Hasthina or Dwaraka to be built to-day, or anything like the description of 
them that have created so deep-seated an affection for them, we must also restore the forms 
and activities of life that supported those cities; and this, it will be found, is practically 
impossible. Moreover, we have seen in our pilgrim centres and other holy places, which retain 
perhaps some corrupt and debased modifications of the original ideals, very little attempt is 
made for purity and improvement. Some of the more modern temples have been built on 
unorthodox lines, and in Bombay and Calcutta one might see the inner apartments of rich shrines 
lighted with electric lamps. The idols are F em in other places and the presentations and 
offerings made to the deity are changed. ere is, however, one strong reservation to be made 
in regard to any national ideals in India. The changes, either plain or complex, are believed 
to be mere surface changes, as only a fraction of the people are directly brought under the new 
influences. The bulk of the population lives in rural areas and has not made its influence 
felt. When the day comes for most of them to be educated ever so little and brought under 
modern influences, what force they exert, to revive the old communal ideals and traditional 
forms, must be seen. It is very improbable that the Indian nation would be completely 
transformed one way or the other, There must be a blending of the various ideals, an 
adaptation and assimilation of modern requirements with the inherited culture of ages past. 
Till then we may witness faults, attempts at adaptation, surrender of true expression or entire 
domination of foreign ideals. These tend to resolve into something definite—neither old 
Ayudhya nor brand-new Delhi, but some pattern resembling both,” 


37. The following is from the Tribune 


The Conference of Registrars of - eur 
Co-operative Societies, (Lahore), of 6th November 191. :—. 


* * * * “The conference at Simla was held for the purpose of 
considering many important matters connected with the movement and to compare the lines 
of advance made in the different provinces, and it gave an opportunity tothe Registrars to 
discuss certain questions of principles affecting the progress of the movement in India. Sir 
Robert Carlyle rightly said in the course of his speech that the co-operative movement was 
one of the most important movements of the present day in India. I[t will be admitted by 
all who have been®watching the progress of the co-operative movement in India from its 
inception, that the results which have so far been achieved have surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations of those to whom is due the credit of introducing the beneficent movement in this 
country. Though the movement is etill in its infaney in India, there can be no doubt that it 
has already taken firm root in some parts of the country at least. A perusal of the reports 
of the Registrars of Co-operative Credit Societies will show that the provinces are pra- 
dually making real progress in the matter of the spread of the principle of co-operation. Those 
who know about the striking success which the movement has achieved in Western countries 
are convinced that the spread of co-operative principles may be more confidently relied upon 
than any other economic agency, to improve the industrial condition of thecountry * * 


° * * “The co-operative movement in India has just passed the 
preliminary stage, but the progress which jt has so far made indicates a gradual and healthy 
development. Now that the scope of the Act has been extended, we hope nothing will be 
done to cueck the growth of the movement. Sir Robert Carlyle saw that his words of caution 
might be misconstrued, that is why he clearly indicated in an explanatory h that, if a 
sufficiently large number of non-official gentlemen, interested in the movement and under: 
standing the principles of co-operation, came forward to help the movement, there could be no 
doubt that societies could be started in large numbers and yet be run on sound lines. The 
general complaint so long had been that the educated community took very little interest in 
the movement. The recent reports of Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, however, 
tell a different and more hopeful tale. It is a very satisfactory feature of the movement that. 
the educated community are gradually realising that a substantial improvement in the social 
and economic advancement of the people can be. effected by the spread of the co-operative 
movement. ‘The success of the movement now depends on the active co-operation of the 
educated community. - It is therefore with very great satisfaction that we notice that some 
of the Registrars in their last annual reports bear testimony to the fact that the educated 
community are rendering valuable service to the movement. 


iieual * - *  .“Tt is mainly owing to the exertions of Govern- 
ment that the benefits of co-pperation have heen known throughout the country, and what 
appeared to all to be an unpromising experiment has been converted into a strong and 
healthy movement, It has already done much for the cultivators and it is expected to do 
moych more as the societies spread far and wide, Now that the people are realiging that 
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great benefits, moral as well as economic, are bound to accrue to them from the co-operative 
movement, we hope Government would not place any artificial barriers which may retard 
the growth of this beneficent movement.” , 


38. Under the heading ‘Splendid Isolation’ the Arya Patrika 
(Lahore), of 2nd November 1912, publishes the 
A complaint about Europeans not ce 

mixing Tih indians. following ees 
“Srinagar is empty’ —was the opening line of a newsletter which appeared in an 
Anglo-Indian paper the other day. We were naturally alarmed by this news, and we had 
almost begun to wonder as to the nature of the catastrophe which had overtaken the beautiful 
capital of Kashmir. Was ita flood, or was it an earthquake, which had made it ‘empty ’? 
Oh dear, no! It was neither a flood nor a tornado, nor even an earthquake, but—as the 
next few lines of the newsletter showed—only the departure from the city of the handful of 


European visitors at the close of the season which had made Srinagar ‘empty!’ The fifty: 


thousand ‘native’ inhabitants of the city did not apparently enter into the calculation of the 
ee What a ratling commentary on the ‘splendid isolation’ of the ‘ Imperial ’ 
riton 


One may have noticed how complacently do the Anglo-Indian correspondents of 
London papers press the views of Anglo-India upon the British public, in the name of India! 
Even the Partition of the Bengal was reported to have considerabiy delizhted India! It was 
not until the Bengalis shook heaven and earth with their agitation that the British public 


became aware of the existence of an India which was different from-Anglo-India.-- Not. ----...- 
long ago an English tourist described Lahore in the columns of a London paper as a city of 


beautiful lawns, fine buildings, broad, well-kept streets brightly illuminated with electric 
lights! If he had cared to detach himself from the ‘splendid isolation ’ of the Upper Mall, 
he would have become aware of the existence of a Lahore whose narrow streets and choking 
lanes, dust-laden and filth-bespattered, were not even properly lighted with oil lamps, and 
where the public thoroughfares were closed to pedestrian traffic every blessed morning by 
filth-laden carts open at the top and moving ata lordly pace! One actually broke on Sunday 
morning last right in the midst of the road leading from Moti Bazar to Masti Gate, and the 
fragranca it left behind stuck to tue atmosphere for full twenty-four hours ! 


«¢ Splendid isolation ’ has no doubt stood the British people in good stead in their 

litical relations with the Continental Powers. In India, where they are responsible for the 
welfare and happiness of a people entrusted to their care by an all-wise Providence, such an 
attitude hardly fits in with the natural order of things. For not a few of the troubles of India 
the ‘ splendid isolation ’ of the Olympian heights of Simla is solely responsible; and we chal- 
lenge the contradiction of the fact that, if a particular class of Anglo-Indians had cared to know 
India beyond the ‘ splendid isolation ’ of a Pingpong Club, they would not have grown so 
suspicious of ‘ natives’ as to count their fingers after shaking hands with them. And if a 
‘‘ bounder ”’ fresh from England could tear himself away from the ‘ splendid isolation ’ of his 


conceit when setting foot on one end of the country, he would not expect the other end to flop- 


up in the air! And if the Srinagar correspondent of the Anglo-Indian daily we have men- 
tioned could have managed on at least necessary occasions to emerge from the ‘ splendid 
isolation’ of the white man’s society, he would not have given us the fright he did. And 
if the English tourist referred to elsewhere had known the existence of a Lahore beyond the 
‘splendid isolation’ of the Upper Mall, his description of the capital of the Punjab would 
have put the local Municipal authorities to the blush. And if our rulers, in moments of 
release from the (‘ splendid isolation ’ of the official world, could have mixed as freely with 
us as they would have done if we had not happened to be ‘ natives,’ and if in that happy 
condition of things our friends of the Upper Mall were more frequently seen in the streets 
and lanes of the City of Lahore, the Lahoris would not have been grovelling in dust and 


wallowing in filth.” 


89. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore) of 7th November 1912 :— 


The Publio Services Commission. 


“The Public Services Commission, it is expected, will begin the work 
of touring in the different parts of the country, witha view to examine witnesses, early 
in the, new year and it is, we think, the duty of our public bodies and public 
men to take steps to make out a good case on behalf of the people of the country. The great 
grievance of the latter is that the services are at present divided into Imperial and Provincial ; 
that the people of the country are almost debarred from enter‘ng the Imperial branches ; that 
the disparity between the pay and prospects of the two branches is very great; that in the 
majority of cases the admission to the Imperial branches is by selection and nomination and 
not on the result of a competitive examination and that, in cases in which admission is regulated 


by the results of 3 competitive examination, the people of India are at a great disadvantage 


‘ 
« “ 


because the examination is held in London. ,Itis thus clear that our grievance can be redressed- 
: only if the distinction between the Imperial and the Provincial Services is abolished ; if admis- 
\ sion into them is regulated by the results of an open competitive examination held simul- 
taneously in India.and in London. This constitutes the crux of our demand and we should 
make every effort to press it on the Commission. Unless we make out a very strong case 
there is little or no chance of the Commission recommending the concession of our demand. 
We may take it that official influence will be exerted to the utmost against this demand being 
conceded in any shape or form. The official agency will be able to make out a good case from 
their point of view and to press it on the Commission with all the eg and ability it is 
capable of putting forth. The task before us, therefore, is a most difficult one, and we should 

do our utmost to perform it well. Itis clear'that, unless our witnesses are‘thoroughly well 
prepared and gain a thorough mastery over facts and figures, it will be difficult to convince 

the Commissioners that we have a very strong case. A great deal of most careful study is 
necessary for those who are going to appear before the Commission and every possible effort 
should be made to make satisfactory arrangements in connection therewith.” 
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C. STEAD, 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspectur General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


LAHORE: 


~ Fhe 9th November 1912. 
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Panjab Government Press, Lahore=-14-11-120=/ 3—165—H. L. 8, & 7. W. L, 


{ Confidential. } 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


* 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 16th November 1912. 


CONTENTS. 
ee 
Page. 
I.—Ponirice. IV.—King-xIniixe. 
(a) Foreign= Nil, 


1. War in the Balkans (Panjabes, Rafig, Patsa 
Akhbar and Zamindar) 
2. Indian Mubammadans and the Balkan War 
(Zamindar and Vakil) 
3. War in the Balkans : the Powers and Islam ( Raft) 
4. War in the Balkansand the European Diplomatic 
situation (Zamindar) 
5. and the Balkan War (Rafiq, Paiea 
and Watan) cee 
6. The to abstain from sacrifice at the eom- 
ing 'Id@ and to devote the money thus saved to 
the relief of the Turks (Zamindar, Paisa Akhbar 
Hakam and Watasn) ... 
7. The ee Warand the Radical Cabinet (Obser- 
ver om 
8. Is it a religions War ? (Vabil) ie 
9. Hindus and the Balkan War (Hindustan) vie 
The Muslim University Fund and the Balkan War 
(Vakil, Rafig, Paisa Akhbar and Zamindar) 
ll. Sir Edward s policy (Paisa Akhbar) oe 
12. The Sheikh-al-Islam and a holy Wee (Rafa 
_ Paisa Akhbar and Zamindar) 
— r (Rafe vod 


18. The Powers and Parkey (Tribune 
14. The 'Powers and the Belkan 
Zamindar) 
15. Mr. Asquith on the Balkan "War (Zaminder) 
16. Mr. Salen nf Indian Mshwemedans (0'- 
my = = War far (Hind 
cies ston 


18, The ex-Saltan Abd 


21, - Public life in the Punjab (Jhang Sia) - 
1.—Areuamerax aD Trans-Fsoxtizs. 
Mi. 
Iil.—Nativz Starse. 


23. Income-taz in Bohewslper (Penjabee) one 
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V.—Natrvz Sociztizs any Reziaiovs MAtTrTEns. 


33. Swami Dayanand and Hindus (Arya Gasett 
34, Lela Shadi Lal's presidential ot Fl at the : ecent 
Hindu Conference ( Vaksl) 
25. Sugzestion to establish an Islamic Mission a afiq) 
VI—Lazereration. 
26. pat Rai and the forth 
“tee in the Panjab (‘tied a 


37. Bill for the protection of minor girls (Panjabee) 


VIT.—Gunzeat ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Judicial— 


Ail. 
(6) Police— 
28. The Police ( Shants) eee 909 
(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs— 
Ni 7 - 


(2) Education — 


20. The Aligarh Instit ute 
P olitios (. Akhbar-i-’ Am) eee ees 


(¢) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 


Gasette and Foreign 


50. Export of gram and barley from India (Rafiq) .. 
Q) Batlways and Communications 
| Nil, 
Nil, 
(A) Miscellancous— 
$1. Soot Hastings at ar (P 
$2, = > cee PEs og (Tri- 
$8. pebiis vealth j in the Punjab (Panjabec ve 
84. Mubammadan officials “ he ” Dell Province 
(Panjabee) 0ee oo aon a 
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LISD: OF NEWSPAPERS AND: PERIODICALS: EXAMINED, -BY . THE SPECIAL, 
BBANGH .AS: WF STOOD, QN DHE 16cm NOVEMBER 1912, 


: — : Fe em a 
| | 7 
No., | Name, | Locality. |. Nameof Publisher. |, Circulation. - - 
| | 
{ 
emcee | men SLAs aeetGmaee Gee saat © ee — _— ee ete 
ENGLISH. | eee: ey | 
Dart. | | 
1 | Tribune ... | Labore ... | Bihari Lal 5 1,890 copies, 
| ee s 
| TRI-WEBKLY. 5 : o 
4 
2 | Pemjabeo ver:| Lahore: ». | Mul Chand _ we], 2,194 copies, 
| Bi-wEExLY. f : . ° 
3 | Observer ». | Lahore 1». | Nizameud-din ose } T,120 copies, 
‘ ry Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ... J. B: Thapar “ot 800. ,, 
a¥ CWS. be | 
Waray. . Poe a oe : 
, iain pn ine ier —— 
6 | Comrade va» | Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali gh ee 
7 ‘Harbinger »». | Lahore ... | Durga Parshad woe fs 135 copies. 
8 | Khalea Advocate ..| Amritsar >. | Khali. Advocate Com- | $46. , 
FortTNIGHTLY. mittee. 
9 | Jijnasa «| Lahore ... | Ishar Das - 600 
MontTHLY. | 
10 | D. A.-V. College Magazine...| Lahore ... | Saraswati Nath | 3800 copies. 
11 | Forman Christian College| Do. is see | oe 
Notes.* 
12 | Practical Medicine oe. | Delhi ... | Dr. Ram, Narain ane ¥,000 copies, 
13 ‘Panjab Educational Journal ' Lahore ... | &. B. Mohan Lal ae 500 ,, 
14 | Punjab Mission News... | Do. ... | Revd. Wigram si $50 
16 | Ravi ak ... | Mr. B. M. Jones mn 600: ,, 
16 | Review of Religions ... | Kadian (Gurdaspor) _—... | Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... | 800: ,, 
19 |'Science Grounded Religion... | Lakore ... | Dev Rattan ot $00! , 
18 | Teacher ... | Dinga (Gujtat) ... | Katyan Singh so 5657' ,, 
URDU. | 
| Dalty. : : 
19 | Akhber-i-’Am . .«» | Lahore ... | Govind Sahai a 900 copies, 
20 'Paisa Akhbar pee Do. oe Nizam Din vee 2;500 99 
21 "Rafiq eee | Delhi oo. | Mirza Asdulla Beg eee ove 
22 |' Watan ai | Zohere ... | Muhammed Insha Alla ... 4,283 copies. 
28 | Zamindar | Do. ...| Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan | 5952, ~~ 
Bi-WRUk LY, fl mr : 
24 Vakil ope. Amritear : eee Abdul Aziz a : 1,970 copies, 
: WreExty. ; 
26 | Afghan vo. | Peshawar »». | Saiyid Muhammad Abdalls | — 984 copies, 
96 |'Ah)-i-Figah wae | Amnriteng ve |GhulamAhmad ../ 400 ,, — 
@ | Abl-i-Hadis a. .» | Sangulls soe |) 
98 | Ahluwalia Gazette we |’ Do. » |'Lekna Singh ie 
20 Al-Moint: | a. Do.. eee Mehraj-ud-din eee eee 
80 | Army News vee | Tindhiana vw |‘Daulat Ram = = | 889 copies, 
$1 ‘Arjun i | | eee Talore Bee Dharm Pal vee 3,000 9? | 
el » Pic —_—. . 
* Not received during the mdnth, 
+ Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL | 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 16ta NOVEMBER 1912—continvzp. 


| Hindu 


\_— 


— 


Locality. 


Arya Gazette ose 
Badar ope 
Bharat 

Chaudhwin Sadi® a0. 
Ciyil and Military News ... 
Curzon Gazette \ 
Delhi Gazette® oe. 
Hakam noe 
Haq ee. 
Haq Pasand | eee 


Hindustan oes 
Indar® 00. 
Islam*® 
Jhang Sigl aes 
Kapurthala Akhbar 0. 
Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gazette* ave 
Milap*® ose 
Millat | eee 
Municipal Gazette 
Munir 
Musalman ~ 
Nur 
Nur Afshan , a 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 0° 
Panjab Advocate? — sas 
Punjab Samachar eee 
Rajput Gazette ve 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar see 
Ditto oes 


| Sanatan Dhaym Pracharak... 


Shanti | eee 


Rawalpindi 
Ludhigna 
Delhi 

Do. 


Delhi 


Amritsar 


. | Lahore 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kapurthala 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lyallpur 
Lahore 
Do. 


. | Shang 


Amritsar 


Ludhiana 

Lahore 
Do. 

Mianwali 

Lahore 
Do. 


Bahawalpur 


Rewari 
Amritear — 
Rawalpindi 


DRDU—continvuzZp. 

WakLy—continued. 
Arorbans Gazette .». | Amritsar eee 
Lahore oe. 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


| Jullundur 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


ee- 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


| 


Name of Publisher. 


Narain Das 
Bhowani Das 
Miraj-ud-din 


Haji Ahmed 
Abdul Aziz 
Mirza Hairat 
Sajjad Husain 
Yakub Ali 
Karim Ali 

Ram Nath 

Hari Lal Sharma 
Buta Ram 
Dharm Pal, B.A. 
Abdul Latif 
Prabh Dyal 
Hamid Husain 
Amar Singh 
Bulaki Das 
Jawahar Lal 
Shuja Ulla 

Din Muhammad 
Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-ulla 
Muhammad Y usaf 
P. Wylie 

Nizam Din 
Radha Krishan 


| Karm Chand, Bahl 


Hira Lal 

Thakur Sukhram Das 
Bahawalpur State 
Sayed 
|p. Baba Ram 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh 


ee 
«. §. 


Kishgn Chand Mohan ... 


Magbul Hussain 


, 


Circulation. 


’ 7 
ee " . 


ONot recpived during the week. 
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SRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE léra NOVEMBER 1912—concriupzp. 


No . Name Locality. Name of Publisher. | Circulatian. 
! 
URDU —coxoxupep. ee Boves Wes 
WrExLy—concluded. | 
‘67 | Sialkot Paper oer | Sialkot --. | Todar. Mal ued 300 copies. 
68 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar e+ | Jhelum -- | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 700 , 
69 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan seo | Lahore .|Seyed Mumtaz Ai. | —s(,500 
70 | Victoria Paper ve | Sialkot e | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 , 
71 Wagt® . | Lahore “i al Howie 300 , 
72| Watan 1 Do. .| Muhammad Insha Ullah..| 5,885 
73 ) Zamindar ee | Do. we | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 8,900 , 
| | FoRtTNIGHTLY. ) me 
74 ) Biwah Samachart - | Lahore _| Ram Chand | ese 500 copa. 
75 Kam Dhenu .- | Ludhiana .| Bawa Bhagwan Das. 1,500 ,, 
76 | Mister Gazette - | Lahore ‘ali Bakhsh ee 100 ,, 
77 Mohyal Gazette - | Kala, Jhelam District ... | Mehta Sham Das 200 150 , 
PERSIAN. 
Fo8tNicHTLyY. 
78 = Siraj-ul-Akhbar oo | Kabul eo» | Abdul Khalik wih ees 
URDU. 
MonrTRLyY. 
79 | Arorbans Parkash{ Lahore eo ) Salig Ram oes 600 copies 
80 | Arya Musafir eo. | Jallundar eo» | L. Amar Nath ase 1600 ,, 
81 | Fasanat es | Lahore -- | H. Muhammad Firosg-ud- 1,000 , 
82 | Jauhar eee | Amritsar eee Dr Chireg Din Jauhar ... 400 ,, 
83 | Kakezai Social Reformer? ... | Lahore eee | Faz] Din ia (400 
$4 | Makhzan oo. | Delhi oe | M. Fazl Dahi eee 2,000 , 
85 | Martand ee: | Lahore e« | Kanhaya Lal eee 350 ,, 
86 IN izamat-ul-Mushaikh Delhi M. Mubammad Khalil ... 20 
87 | Rafiqt »»- | Lahore ee | Charinji Lal ‘ 600 ,, 
88 | Raghbir Patrika «| Do. eee | Prab Dial 00s 500 ,, 
89 | Sadhuf | Do. eve | L. Gauri Shankar Lal... 3,000 , 
90 | Sufi ee | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District, Muhammad Din, Awan ... 3,000 ,, 
91 | Zabant | De w.. | Dr. B. B. Mitra a 250 ,, 
GURMUKHI. 
WRExLY. 
92 | Khalsa Sewak* ... | Amritear .»- | Jiwan Singh 1,000 copies. 
93 | Punjab Reporter® _| Do. .» | Ganda Singh ace 400 * 
| Morrtsty, 3 
94 | Punjabi Surmay . | Lahore .» | Dharm Dev one , 1,000 , 
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+ Not received during the fortnight. 


J Not reeeived during. the month. 
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I.— Porrrics. 
| (a) — Foreign: 7. 


: aa 1. The following is from the Panjabee 
venidante guns (Lahore), dated the 9th November 1912 :— 


“Indian Muhammadans fiave largely identified themselves with the Turks in the 


present war. Nevertheless it seems to us that the Turkish guarrel with the Balkans is not 
. : 


our quarrel, and we Indians cannot afford to take sides. * * 


% * 2 * s % 


“ Mr. Durham’s letter to the (London) Nation of the 12th ultimo, which we reproduce 
in another column, partly furnishes an answer. Whatever Indian Muhammadans may say to 
the contrary, the war with Italy has damaged the reputation of the Turks; and those Muham- 
madans who know them better and who have closer acquaintanee with them than Indians 
have no hesitation in agreeing with Mr, Durham in the opinion that it is the people in the 
Balkans who count more than the Ottoman power. The cruelties and barbarities described 
by Mr. Durham might be exceptional, but that they should be tolerated in the twentieth 
century, to sustain the Turks in power, is most incomprehensible. 


“ At the same time, judging from the point of view of the Turks themselves, it ie 
difficult to withhold one’s sympathy from them in their dire distress. For five hundred years 
they have been regarded a ruling race in Europe in the midst of more progressive and more 


enlightened nations than themselves. Step by step they are being deprived of their provinces, . 


and their sway over the remnants of a once extensive and glorious empire rendered almost 
nominal. This being so, it was not unnatural that the Turks should have taken -the Balkan 
demands for insolence. But tho Balkans could have hardly framed their demands in the 
belief that the autonomy of the kind under foreign control was practicable. Even the Tsmes 
admits that autonomy under foreign control is not practicable and ‘can never have been 
believed to be practicable, until the dispute had been fought out upon the battle-field’? *  * 


* # , ® @ * * 


“The 7¢mes also admits ‘ dire oppression’ in the past. It admits that the Turks never 
really administered their territories on progressive lines, that they have remained a race of 
soliders defending the remnants of their ancient conquests with the sword alone and that 
mere autonomy, in whatever form it were possible, being useless as a permanent settlement, 
war and bloodshed have been inevitable. One passage in particular should be quoted in full. 
,It says: ‘In its essence the war is a further attempt on the part of the peoples of the 
South Eastern Europe to fling back to Asia those influences of nomadism which for five centuries 
have hampered, and often completely arrested their development. They are thus renewing 
in a limited form a world-movement which can only have one ultimate result, though that result 
will hardly be reached yet.’ Itis impossible to mistake the significance of such writings 
and to misread the signs of future struggle they indicate. In the attainment of this result 
irrespective of the issues of war, Europe has been unanimous. Now that the results have so 
far demonstrated the determination of the oppressed people to dictate terms at Constantinople, 
there can be little doubt of that result. In the interest of humanity and in its own interest, 
the Turk should now quit Europe and forget he ever held other races than Moslems is 
subjection.” 


The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 7th November 1912, publishes a communication 
in which the writer says that it is now an admitted fact that Turkey isa cake on 
the political table of the Powers of Europe, who carve off pieces for themselves 


whenever inclined. For the last 50 years, she. has continuously been on the . 


battle-field ; whenever she has a little leisure to attend to internal reform, one or 
other of the Powers, supported by all the children of the Cross, attacks her, 
and considerations of both justice and peace are scatteted to the winds. There 
exists, it is clear, a conspiracy to continue. inflicting wounds on Turkey, 
until the days of Muhammadans are ended. What happened (i.e., the victory 
of Turkey) in Tripoli is known to everyone, but itis Turkey that has at the 
last gone to the wall. These calamities which are overtaking Islam from all 
sides are, says the writer, “ our’ own work and the natural result of “ our 
{present) condition.” The path that “we” are treading in India can neyer 
jead to “' our ’’ betterment. ‘ Our” progress and welfare depend solely on 
“our ” becoming (true) Muhammadans, but nothing is ever done to hao 


this about. Those (Musalmans) who are called educated and enlightened haye | 


proved, in this matter, more worthless than eyen the old-fashioned Ujlemas. 
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the Balkan States. The 


"Balkan War. ‘her ‘Muslim sisters to give money for ‘the ‘Turkis 
of her remarks that Muhammadans are being everywhere ‘op 
‘Islam is in @ very oritical condition at present ; and that itis’ now ‘faritg just 
‘as it did in'the Prophet's time, 'when it was insulted in every quatter‘and ‘was 
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The path “ we ” are now following leads only to the Cross, and Muhammadans 
think they aré moving with the times. The honour and power of Turkey 
have been seriously damaged by the tesult ‘of the Tripolitan War, and “ the 
ghosts of Christian crusaders, with crosses round their necks, are challengi 


‘the wpirit 6f' Saladin in Montenegro.” Unitedly now they (? the Balkan States 


commit acte of highharidediess, dnd the claiis 6f these wild dogs are in the 
hands of France and Russia and the other Powers. .It is hard for Turkey to 


‘bear hér Hmbs being torn off one by one. ‘She had bettér ‘make one suprem 


éffort to break the net in which she is caught, Muhammadan women have 
discontinued producing “‘Muhammadan sons.” ‘Their produce are only 
‘ Musalman-looking Christians,” ‘We no longer obey God, and therefore it 


is better that we should depart from: this ‘world. We'are'a disgrace to Islam ; 
for otherwise what does (our) présent condition #1 ity >? The kan 
anc equ PP lipped (by the 

eople to i Ae yinie 


States have, in the opinion of the Writer, been prepared 
Powers). It is, however, somewhat premature in some’ ped 

hostilities in the Balkans Jeading to a universal war. The fact of the matter 
is that, if Turkey proves too weak, she will be made weaker ; if she turns out 
to be strong, every piece of deception will be employed to prevent war from 
becoming “ dangerous for the world.” The wounded lion has been attacked 
by ants, and the other beasts of prey ‘are biding their time. If the Turks 
continue to act in the future as they‘ are_acting now, they will fate in Turkey 


as they did in Tripoli, and will be driven out of Europe and finally out of Asia 


also. Have they forgotten the history of Spain? There is no other alter- 


native for them but to prevare themselves for a deeisive sacrifice, exterminat- 


ing themselves or “ the others ” for éver. It is far better to die than to live 
a life of disgrace. When Turkey unfurls the green banner (of the Prophet) 
and steps into the battle-field, Muhama hadans throughout India, nay, the world, 


© will welcome ” her “ with money and tears.” 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 7th November 1912, has a 
note -headed ‘What should be the terms of peace?”. With regard 


to the Porte’s request to the Powers to mediate, the Turks are, eays the 


paper, entitled to substantial concessions, since the war was commenced by 
tes. ean Powers should also bear in mind that 
the Balkan States defied the Powers in commencing hostilities, and it be- 


hoves them to abide by their declaration of the maintenance of the statud 
quo. Indian Muhammadans have the right to tell their Government how 
deeply pained they have been at the Powers’ treatment of the Turks, and 


that it would still further wound their feelings 


to see Turkey subjected to 
greater ill-treatment. In conclusion, the paper 


expresses the hope that British 


statesmen will earn the gratitude of the Muslim world by lending a hel hand 
‘to the Sultan in his oad troubles. ' Biciie dihas i, 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 7th November 1912, publishes a 
communication headed “ Flash,” in which the writer—one Muhammad Sharif 


Khalid, of Lyallpur—calls on “ the lightning ing of destruction to flash and show 
that an enemy of 


(the) dejected hearts (of the Turks) ;” “to pour down fire on the houses of 


Islam can never be safe;” ‘to fan the fire of revenge in 
the enemies of the faith;” to strike the palaces of Victor (Emmanuel) and 


Nicholas ; and to fall, like God’s wrath, on the forces of fhe enemies. , 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 10th November 1912, publishes 
PETES TT ETS letter from 8. of Delhi, who oe & 


_ sufferers in the Balkan War, saying in the ooirse 


almost exterminated by the infidels. : 
The paper has also 4 communication ‘from ‘the wife of Khan Bahadur 


‘Habib-ur-Rahman, : School ‘Road, ‘Quetta, to ‘the ‘effect that Muhammadans 


should regard the (threatened) extinction of the Ottoman Empire asthe 
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final:blow to the prestige of Imam, and. should -eansifler:themselves on the brink 
of being reduced to the friendlegs condition of the Jews. The time is at hand 
when the unclean boots page. ey vietors will. desecrate’ those sacred places 
at Meeca and Medma, before which thé Prophet's followers prostrate them- 
selves, The: presertt.is undoubtedly a time when it becomes the duty of every 
Moslim to engage in Jehed, and when he should:reek nothing: of his life in 
defending his religion. Those who sre able to,fight showld go and lay down 
their‘lives. _The writer is selling her ornaments and: will send. the proceeds to 
ever has also firmly resolved to curtail. her. expenses and send the money 
thus save 7 pn : 7 


The Vekit (Amritear), of the 6th November, 1912, publishes, an article 
headed “The Turks hemmed in by Europe.” The lastimail from Constantinople 
has finally made it quite clear, says the Vaki, that “ Russia, Austria, &c., have 
all unitedly egged on” the Balkan States, and that.“.in. spite of Europe’s general 
proclamation of neutrality, most of the (European) States are openly helping” 
the allies with munitions of war. So far the Turks haye given a good account 
of themselves on the battle-field, and the war fever in Constantinople and the 
Muslim world’s sympathy with the Turks are well-known. The Porte’s 
financial condition is, however, very weak, and, were it to borrow from any 
European Power, the transaction would give that Power “The right of super- 
vision’ over Turkey for all time to come. It: should, therefore, be “ our” du! 
to open a fund towards which the Muhammadans of all classes and families 
should enthusiastically subscribe, in order to be able to make a loan of at least 
oné crore of rupees to the Turkish Government; the money collected for tha 
proposed Muslim University being also utilized, if ne , for the purpose. 


Again, every brave and able-bodied Muhammadan. should hold himself im 
readiness to take part in the war. Such volunteers should have a thorough 
knowledge of English and Arabic, and should, if possible, pay their own 
expenses, and a fund should be started to defray the expenses of those who 
cannot pay their own way, but are likely to prove of lal use in the war. 


3. The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 8th November 1912, says that the 
. alkan war was declared so unexpectedly that the 
Fl kag Balinns: the Fowers Turks had no time to ptepare for it. This, indeed, 
| | was what six Christian States desired; their object 
being to ensure the speedy overthrow of the Porte. That the holy war is a 
re-arranged affair should be evident from the fact that, at the time of thé 
invasion of Tripoli, the press of Europe wrote that it was “but a link 
in a long chain” ; and that the end would be fhe extinction of “the political 
life of Turkey.’ Islam is given a bad name for no reason, and it is the 
Christian brotherhood which has assumed such a dangerous aspect as to place 
(the existence of) all non-Christian races.and religions.in.danger. The Powers, 
says the Rafig, deliberately prevented Turkey: from preparing for war by 
held ling out hopes of peace. o has ever heard of a single kingdom being 
O by a combination of four petty States, supported by as many greater 
Powers, backed in their turn, by a quartette of mis | 
know,” it adds, “how the war will end. We canalso. 


bty confréeres? “We all 

can also. ... . . prophesy that 
good results will not follow the destruction of asplendid existence by means 
of such fraud, cunning, and hypocrisy.” When the form of Government 
was changed in Turkey, the representatives of all the Christian nations went 


; 


to Constantinople and forced the young Turks to so extend the circle of Turkish 
brotherhood that Christians. also hegan to be recruited into the Ottoman army. 
The recent incident at Kirk Kilisseh, where some Christian regiments, by 

refusing to fight at the most critical moment, caused confusion in the Turkish 


forces, is a direct result of the events of.the years 1907-08. The Turks 
are, now undoubtedly to be wiped off from the earth, let alone Europe ; and 


“we must, says the Rafig, prepare ourselves to witness this harrowing 
scene. The Ble will, however, open the eyes of Muhammadans in every 


part of the world, teaching them to rely on themselves alone and to .re 
it as their duty to sacrifice themselves in order to make their, descends 
more.powerful. Pa Eanes 
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If the English cannot sympathise with an Islamic State, which has ever ‘been 
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4. Writing under the head "“ Verily.God is with wa,’ the Zamindar 
ee Ocoee (Lahore), of the 8th November 1912, reports that, 
ie alae bart situation, om according tothe Pioneer s’ London’ correspondent, 
Oe Germany has lent three crores of rupees to Turkey ; 
and German newspapers are now displafing greater’ activity than ever in 
spitting poison against England, while Austria, the ally°of Germany, has ~des- 
r fleet to Syria. England is sending warships to Turkey in reply. All 
this‘goes to show, says the Editor, that Europe’s hopes of the restriction of 
the war to the. Balkans are’ likely to: be falsified, and. that international 
complications are assuming alarming proportions. The members, he adds, of 
both the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente are about to step into the 
arena, and a most sanguinary war is going to be waged. It is a pity that 
England did not openly side with Turkey ; she would then have won the hearts 
of Musalmans, not only in India, ‘but throughout the world, for all time to come. 
It, however, get them to see that she, whose destinies are bound up with 
theirs, should allow her mortal enemy, Germany, to lay the Turks under 
an obligation. The Osmanlis are certain to prove victorious, for the reason that 
they ‘are in the right. It will, however, grieve “ our’ hearts if England does 
not befriend them in their hour of trouble. 


5. The following is from the ‘ Rafiq’ (Delhi’, of 12th Novembe 
England and the Balkan War. 1912:— - | 
(Audacious move on the part of Britain). The battleships “‘ Hibernia ”’, 
Britannia’, “Commonwealth”, and ‘‘ Domimion” as well as the cruisers 
“Black Prince ’’ and ‘‘ Cumberland,” have been ordered to proceed imme- 
diately to the East. The destroyers only will remain at Malta. (May God 
destroy them). 


‘The brackets are the paper’s own. 


Writing under the heading “The Ottoman Empire ought to be 
rescued from danger,’ the Paisa Akhbar. (Lahore), of the 6th November 1912, 
says that, if the Porte has really requested the Powers to mediate (between 
Turkey and the Balkans), it must be admitted that the Turkish army has 
failed to beat back the Bulgarians and that Turkey has been overtaken Ls a 
danger such as she did not experience even in the Crimean War. With regard 
to the international situation in Europe, the paper remarks that England 
should revert to the wise policy followed by her towards Turkey fifty years 
ago, and should order the Bulgarians to retrace, their steps, making the 
Powers abide by their declaration of the maintenance of the status quo 
in Turkey. 


The Watan (Lahore), of the 7th November 1912, publishes a letter, dated 
the 14th ultimo, and headed “ The base declaration by the Confederate States.’ 
The writer—Mr. Kazim Husain, Honotary Secretary, Muslim League, London— 
says that the astounding declaration by the Balkan Committee, published in the 
‘Times (London) on the preceding Saturday (the 12th idem), will be certain 
to have a most’ injurious effect on the King Emperor’s Muslim subjects. The 
committee of the All-India Muslim League, therefore, wishes to draw the 
attention of the paper’s readers to the declaration, for the reason that it openl 

invites England to partition Turkey and dye her hands with the blood of Avoth 

Muhammadans and Christians. The absurdity of the declaration and the 
‘appeal made in it to religious passions must be viewed with feelings of contempt 
by the wise; but there can be no doubt that it will cause great indigna- 
tion among the Prophet’s followers. It should be remembered in this connec- 


_ tion that 80 or 90 per cent. of the Muslim subjects of England regard the 


‘Sultan as their Caliph and are most deeply influenced by his words. ‘“ We” 
read, says the writer, in (British) newspapers that Jerusalem has been in the 
hand of the Turks long enough. “We” hear 1 from a British 
Minister that, although vague, creates the suspicion of (British) partiality 
(for the Balkans). It is “our” duty then to ‘raise “our” voice in’ protest. 
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, GI Com | it in to be hoped that the will. at least. have. regard 
| to the vidiotates ‘of: 1 ner Nokes ar: se, ‘gieh- Seilbisicnakiry deeds, B0 baat 
: the thesis apie? ‘with their attendant ealashities, may’ ‘not -bréak : ‘out agein. 


Th rb); OF th Syeinber 1919, pub 
Berea Cah eee Se rol : 


, ary 
tiaatey thee waved ‘to ‘the. org ‘Ulama Shilli,'Ma&ulata Hakim Nyr-nd-din, and 
of the Rogie. frou: Matti Muhammad’, Abdulla 6f moke ‘whether: it 
dul bedawful fh Memalmdins to ibetdint from sadrifiding- sheep: and: goats: :on 
thd deddsion’ ot the Sorhing ’Jdand-to devote re tice of these animals ‘to to . the 
ea UE tie Turks. opens Vigor y ct) one a) us TRL & Ye 


4 
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The Paiss AKbaP (Lahorsy; ‘ofthe Beli Ney eaves 1913, (pabraued dh ‘ 
subsequerit-igsue)’ replies to thé qtestion ‘in ‘the islrmative ‘and stated that it Tins 
received s fatwa in support of the contention. «> uated 


i i The Hakem (Kadian), of:the.7th. November. 1912, oppovee the: ideas” 


The Watan (Lahore), of the 13th ‘November’ 1913, ‘publishes ” Settet 
from ‘Hakim Nur-ud-din, of Kadian who says that, as far as he knows, such 
ae. ‘would be plemeais to Muhammaian law. 


: r 7 a Pas oe following ‘is from the Obeoroer, 


ea Wari the Badia (lahore); of oth November 1912 ;— ....... 


«We ‘hesitate to ‘petbave tliat: ‘the ‘British Cabinet, now in power in, eigiest, om - 
- mind to ped evn ‘the Glailétoniat ‘traditions for open hostility. to ‘the Turks nit for: fis 
| Of the feelings of the loyal Muslim subjects of Hie Imperial: Majesty ‘the « 
Soaten ‘That, should the war nevertheless break out, the Powers -will not. permit 3 
the end of the conflict any modification of the territorial status quo in European ‘Turkey ’— 
these were the very words which before the outbreak of hostilities the Powers aditessed te 
Turkey as well‘as «Hy the Balkan Confederacy, in.a Note signed, among others, by'a representa- 

tive of ‘the British Government. Now, .however, that the fortunes of war are declaring 
themselves against the Turks, Europe appears to be changing its mind and seems to-be bent on 
eating its words. But while none of the spokesmen of any European Cabinet has been ‘hithérto 
reported as having openly expressed aay intention of going back upon the Note, to Sir Edward 
Grey belongs the fesponsibility of being the first to make such an utterance. "Toe British Foreign 
Seuttay ar Annotncéd in the House of Commons that ciréumstances have now changed, und he 
‘thatthe Powers are not prepared to carry out their’pledge in regard to the ‘.in- 
tegrity fe oor Such is Occidental sm ! Andito gtown all, -the: announcement.is 
a first of all by ths Foreign Secretary of the less ment of a country which is the greatest 
‘Maslim’ Power‘in the wotld! Ore wonders why Sir Edward Grey should hhave:been *’ in sach 
indecent haste to commit himself 80 openly’ and 40 enthusihativally. 


‘Sir Edward Grey ié talking of the right of the Allies to.lay down’ terms of. pees 
and even fantastic proposalg have been made in certain quarters to curtail the sover se Ang 
the Sultan and athe the area of territory under his jurisdiction, But, as Patton, ve, 
‘a few days before’ thé ‘Powets had unitedly declared their resolve to allow no-territorial change, 
‘whatéver ‘the’ result df ‘the-war'be. What an instructive contrast. between the previous 
‘declatation atid“ the A raw! ‘tendenidy to acquiesce .in ‘the fast accompls! “Was the former 
anboandéément made ‘imply. to hoodwink'a credulous world.or. to-counteract the possible effeet 
of Turkish ‘victory aod provide by way of anticipation, what then appeared to be 
certain, we mean the ultimate triumph of Ottoman arms ? hat the latter explanativa ‘ts 
not the less probeble of the two is borne - out by the intercession of the European Concert 
‘and ite ~eucoess - in: cP 18s Turkey to hand. back. the. conquered territory to Greece in the 
Greko-Turkish war of be 1. That war had ended disastrous ty for the Gréeks ‘and in the 
occupation of | y by Edheni Pasha’s victorious army. et the European. Powers 
‘baalked the Osmanlist of "the “traits of their bonquest and ajceeatall y insisted on a Yevérsion 
‘to thedtatus ‘awtd.” ate cd ‘war, howevér, when reverses are being sustained: by ‘the 
Turks; thé Powérs' are’ ing no ‘anxiety to matidin they statue ante, pong that would 


‘constitute-a'distinot breach of pm pledge.” — 


8. ‘In a ‘note headed “ Fafaticism of ‘the’ Greeks in. Egypt,’ - the; Fekil 
Ane (Amritsar), ‘of thé ‘6th’ November 1912, erated, 
sit a rligius according to the Pioneer’s Cairo:correspondent, the 
‘Gieeksin the Nile Valley ‘are ‘going to the front as: roe. tmlend yadda the 
be pera sen abies the Balkans settled i in ‘all par 
alliey in large-numbers, a and those of them ats carino perso 
e war are aiding in other ways. The reason for this is iar be 


pre 


fromyeni: a Pléatler Ht’ Sialkot; who enquines * froy Shams-ul- 


s of the. world st ara mally 
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Balkan States look upon the war aa’ ' Being religious and riot political in character. 
The Turks, on the contrary, abstain from imparting a religious colour to it, 
knowing that, were they to do so, the Powers would have yet:another pretext to 
crush them. Really, however, the Osmanlis are fighting "tor Islam, and it is 
therefore Getanben: on Muslims to help them in every possible way. 


9: The Hindustan breyiut of feo om (Aligarh) 1912, Yen yd from 
rdu-t-Mualla (Aligarh), a rt of the 
a shine merece ceedings of a meeting held in Aligarh on ‘the rth 
ultimo, at the instance of Baba Anand .Parshad, Hono Secretary, United 
Provinces Nationalist Association. The meeting was of the opinion “ge the 
allies have converted the Balkan War intoa religious struggle. This is untrue. 
It is Muhammadans who are forcibly. im a religious colour to the war and 
have been openly saying in.their papers-that the contest is between Islam and 
heathenism. As to the sympathy which some Hindus are extending to the 
Turks, it is wholly inopportune and inadvisable, and the day is not far distant 
when these Hindus will realise their mistake and discover that their conduct is 
highly injurious to their community. : 


10. The Vakil (Amritsar), ‘of the 6th November 1912, publishes 

letter headed. “ Look after the Islamic Empire be- 

a.7ig Mean University fund and - fore the Muslim University,” in which the writer 

| Ghazanfar Ali, Chishti—remarks that even the 

grant of such a charter for their University as Muhammadans desire cai 

not prove of any benefit to them, if the Turkish Empire (in Europe) becomes 

the prey of “the European wolf.” Let Muhammadans therefore send the 

money collected for the proposed Aligarh University to Constantinople with- 
out-any hesitation. 


The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 7th. November 1912, opposes the suggestion 
and says that the University funds should be kept intact and the (Muslim) 
community sbould be asked to give other money —which it wolud be certain to 
do—for the Turks. 


The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 11th November 1912, publishes 
a translation of the appeal issued by the Editor of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta), 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Suharwardy, exhorting Indian Muhammadans to render 
every possible help to the Turks. 


_. « The Zamindar (Lahore), of the Sih November 1912, also translates the 
appeal, and, reporting that the same suggestion has been ut forward from 


og of the country, asks its readers to communicate their views on the 
subject 


11. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore) ae 7 7 th November 1912, has a 
+ Ede ; ph “Sir Edward Grey’s unpleasant 
a eee policy.”; It :is clear, says the paper, from Sir 
Edward Grey’s recent speeches in Parliament, that E ngland has permitted the 
Allies to have things their own way, and has no "Rowe for the Powers’ 
declaration of the maintenance of the status quo. 


12. Commenting on the news that the Sheikh-ul-Islam has appealed 

- to the Turkish Ullemas.to join the army and 

“a Sheikh-ul-Islam anda holy reach a holy war, the Rafig (Delhi), of the 

12th November 1912, expresses satisfaction that 

the: eyes of the Turks have been opened at last. The paper feels convinced 

that the present war is the continuation of the Crusades, which indeed ended 

in shame for Christians alone. The Ullemas should not only join the Turkish 

Army, but should also take their stand i in the very front and kill or be killed 
on ‘die battle-field. | 


_ The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 12th November 1912, says that 
the doings of some short-sighted statesmen and bigoted priests in (Christian) 
Barope have at last compell d the Ppetik-al- Balan | to ‘impart a ‘weliginys. colour 

o the war. ea: 


‘ __ In_ its issue, dated the-14th November 1912, the same paper remarks that 
the Balkan Statés appealed, in the name of Christianity, to their forces to 
fight against the Turks. It is no longer a secret, indeed, that the war in the - 
Balkans is & contest between the Christian and Islamic religions, This 
religious element has; however, been imparted. by the bigoted Christians 
themselves, who accuse the Turks of bigotry. Thousands of priests in the 
Balkans are not only appealing to the religious passions of their co-religionists 
but are also participating in the fighting. After reproducing, from a London 
contemporary, & portrait of a Greek bishop, commanding a corps consisting 
of Greek priests, the paper says that no exception can be taken to the appeal - 
by the Sheikh-u]-Islam. oe ee ee ee ee 


ie Zamindar (Lahore), of the 11th November 1912, thanks ‘God that | 
the Turks have at last recovered their serses, and asserts that victory will 
mow attend their arms, a ot Ba a 


18. Writing under the heading ‘ The desperate plight of Turkey, ’ the 
hn Power aad Ceckny. Tribune (Lahore), of ‘the 13th November 1922, 


“* * ® The Temes says that Turkey must remain a$:Constantinople and take charge 
of the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles, because it is expedient for: all 
nations that she should-do so. _ That is the general feeling,. Shorn of her other possessions, — 
weaker than even the hitherto insignificant Balkan States, the Ottoman’ Empire -in~ Europe 
will shrink into a little buffer State and will be the nominal guardian of the Bosphorus and. 
the Dardanelles. This is the humiliating position to which Turkey has been reduced, and her 
very existence in Europe will depend upon the sufferance of the Powers.” Se 


14. The Rafig (Delhi), of the 8rd November 1912, quoting from certain. 
The Powers and the Balkan War, Arabic newspapers, says that, even if Turkey 
wins, the European powers will not let her profit. 
by her victories. In the event, however, of her being beaten they will make 
~ AB independent, and will instead restore to Turkey the places conquered 
by the allies. ee 


In a note headed “O God, have pity on the wretched condition of 
Islam,” the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 6th November 1912, says that the 
moment for the realization of Christendom’s desire to expel the Turks 
and Islam from Europe has at last arrived. Recent telegrams make it 
quite clear that Europe had fully resolved, even previous to the successes 
of the allies, to tolerate the Prophet’s faith no longer. It was loudly © 

roclaimed by it in the beginning of the war that neither party would 

e allowed to annex even an inch of the other’s territory. Now, however, that — 
luck seems to be against the Turks, it has had the shamelessness to decide that 
Albania and Macedonia shall be wrested from Turkey. 7 


15. Writing under the heading “English Premier’s offensive speech,” 
4d on the Falken W the Zamindar (Lahore), of the llth November 
ae. Segue oe oT . ae says that the following sentence in 
Mr. Asquith’s speech at the Guildhall banquet has lacerated the hearts of 
Muhammadans :—“ Salonika, the gateway through which Christianity first 
entered Europe, is occupied by the Greeks, and we may at any moment hear of 
the fall of Constantinople itself.” It is to be wished that the Prime Munister 
had kept this thought locked in his bosom and had not sprinkled salt into. the 
wounds of the King Emperor’s Muslim subjects. Should the Premier of an 
Empire, which owns ten crores of Muhammadan subjects, display “only this 
sort of prudence ?”/’ iatcniniouiei sk aed 


In its issue, dated 138th November 1912, the paper remarks ‘that the 
Muhammadans of the world,. especially of India, regard Mr. Asquith’s speech 
as wholly unbecoming a British statesman. His words go against the British 
policy of neutrality and are, therefore, regarded by Indian Musalmans with 

eelings of deep regret and anxiety. It is, however, a matter for thankfuln dss 


- . 


that they emhody Mr. Asquith’s personal, and not official views. .. ies) 
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1th In. its. leader, aa hl (Lahore), of the 18th. November 1912, 
ZZ the : heading “< Torkey: vend: ‘the 


: ae find th Thdjan, Mabaro- Balkan’ ”* makes the following’ Rdrirci si 


a 


“le, ‘Asquith’s speech, as reported ‘by Réuter, cotiés'as's bein et for the” rod 


Hestiiool, “and it is bound to: éreate degp concer | thou hut‘ thd “Muslith ‘wotld, ‘not unmixed 


‘he ‘bitterest ‘disappointment among the-M. 


hi subjects’ of His-I nrperial ery 


1% The Hindustan (ahave), of the.6th Novembet: 1913; has 3 “noe 
Asin andthe Balan W headéd “Effect of the Turbo-Balkan War upon 
ee eee ee _ Asia,” in which it says that the Eng ali hman 


if Caldutta), writes that, if. Torkey % defeated in the-war;*‘ we’? should foel glad 
atthe ‘event, ‘forthe Treason -that it will : stem...“ the. “wave -started in” Asia 


-_ 


by. the victory of Japan over Russia.” That paper seems to be under the 
im ression that the defeat of the Balkans at the hands of the Turks would 
pleas Asiatibs. * There, ‘however, ‘is no'‘reason'' for the suppdsitiog. The 

le ‘of-:Asia felt: joy- at. the.suocess -of-Japanese arms in Manchuria, 


| owing simply to Japan. having been: m the: right. In the ‘‘préseit ‘war, ‘how- 


ever, the same cannot be said of Turkey, and “we” do not therefore desire 


7 ‘victory for-her.. “ We’ are aware that the Turks have ‘grossly oppréssed the 
-‘Christisn ‘inbabitants of Macedonia ‘and Servis. ‘“ We’ also know that the 


| Balkan States have thrown off the oppressive Turkish yoke after gréat ‘difficulty 


al > 


and that they are Aghting for truth and liberty. “ Our’ sympathies are 


| roa wt with. the Allies. 


18. Writing under the heading “A Miracle by (Abdul) Hamid, ” = 
 Watan'(Lahore), of the 8th November 1912, sa 


5 us “lan poi Hami’, that the present: troubles of Turkey are due to 


disappearance from the political stage of Abdul 


Hamid, for he was.always able to prevent any hostile conibinhtion of the Powers. 
_He‘is, however, alive still'and -has arrived at. Constantinople, which rendérs 


it likely that he may succeed in steering the vessel of his nation into the haven 


Of safety. 


19. “Writing under the: heading, “Sikh Emigtants in Cariada,” the 
Indians in Canada Tribune (Lahore), of the 14th November 1912, 
angid makes ‘the following remarks::— © 


“* * * It appears that things are-much Worse ih Canada than in’ South ‘Africa. 
The authorities of the latter country.are-no doubt stoutly opposed to tion, ‘but the 


. stringent rules that they have framed in this connection are applied impartia ly to the Indians, 


= _ felt the necessity ‘of de 


an’ 
- Ous passage is | impossible as there is no line of steamers ‘between Canada and this cotintry. 


the Chinese’ and the Japanese. In Canada, which is wholly inconsistent in her policy of 
exclusion, the position of the emigrant : from, India is made very andmalots as comparéd with 
the Indian who goes to the United States. In the latter country the India has advartages 


< we the Chinese and Japanese because he is a British subject. In Canada he is given less 


privi — than other Asiatic aliens. By paying a head-tax'a: Chinese ear énter Canada, but 
Indian ‘can enter under no conditions unless he has made a continuous passage. Continu- 


We are told: “worse than this, nd one of the domiciled Hindas ean ‘bring in:his wife and 
children. _At-present there are eight Sikhs with plenty of. money: and good homes who are 
trying’ to get.in their families. But no steamer company will give them a sto Can 


_ Surely the motherland could. prevail upon the'danghiter to ‘treat with more ¢on sideration ‘the 


brave ’ Stiche who want to make their home in Canada. - ‘The people’ of ‘Canada ‘are’ ‘free’ to 
come to India, and carry, ‘on their trade’ and make money ‘unrestricted. “They are' ‘further quite 
free'to domipete t or‘any position in the public services. | Is-it not; to say the ‘least, anomalous 
that Indians are prohibited. from even entering Canada? We lope - British Government 
will take steps to remove this just grievance of the Indians.” 


20. Lhe: Passa Akhbar Lahore) of the 6th November per alien 

it a mptter for surprise that, at a‘time n Huser 

abet. British troops to hag ft last. Neoidad : to ‘withdraw iy forces from 
Norther: Persia, the. British Governmédnt ‘should 
a troops to the-southern ‘part of ‘the ‘Shah's 
he officers and 1aen of the 1Hh Rajputs, who-have 


dominions. It is possible: 
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already left India or are to embark on the 13th instant, are intended to relieve 
the troops now at Bushire and other places; nevertheless their despatch at 
the present time, when the new Governor of Persia is working zealously te 
-Testore peace, must undoubtedly give rise to unpleasant feelings. 


(b)— Home. 


21. The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 7th November 1912, publishes a 
Public life in the Punjab. communication headed ‘Public life in the Punjab.” 
: | _ The writer—Lala Gulshan Rai, Pleader, Chief 
Court, Lahore—says that it has been frequently asserted that, by contributing a 
series of articles to the Panjabee (under the heading “Self-abnegation in 
politics ’’) three or four years back, the late Lala Lal Chand broke up the 
_ Congress party in the Punjab, and thereby.killed even what little public life 
was then to be found in this province. It is, however, wrong to charge 
_ the deceased gentleman with having broken up this party: the real cause 
is to be found in the events of 1907 and in the (abortive) Surat Congress. 
The Lala was never opposed to politics, although he undoubtedly condemned 
the meaning placed on the term in the Punjab, viz., making strongly-worded 
speeches against Government. The end of the Congress party, without. doubt, 
resulted in such speeches being delivered and in unjustifiable attacks being 
made on Government. And if this is what is meant by public life, then there 
has been no public life in this province since 1907. Even in the time of the 
Congress (party) there was but little public life in the province. Turning 
to the Punjab Hindu Sabha the writer declares that it is incorrect to state that 
it was founded by the late Lala Lal Chand. (Zo be continued). 


ITI.—NatrveE States. a 


: 22. The following is from the Panjabee 
eS ee (Lahore), dated 12th November 1912:— 


So keenly have the Hindus of Bahawalpur taken to heart the decision of the Darbar 
to impose income-tax, that they have unanimously resolved to abandon, as a protest, the cele- 
bration of national festivals. We lately reported how the Hindus throughout the State had, 
apart from religious ceremonies, refrained from all rejoicings during the Dusserah. We are 
now informed that there was no Diwali in the State, and that towns and villages alike were in 
cimmerian darkness on the night on which myriads of little lamps illumined the entire Hindu 
India. This shows that, whatever be the financial requirements of the Darbar, there is the 
intensity of public feeling which should be consulted, and that it is highly inexpedient to stick 
to a decision which has roused such feeling. It is not desirable to do anything calculated to 


mar such social and semi-religious rejoicings of the people.”’ 7 


V.—NatIvE’ SocrETIEs AND ReEticious Matrers. 


23. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the November 1912, publishes some 

} verses by Lala Lal Chand, Falak, entitled “ The 

Swami Deyanand and Hindus. = oar of Swami Dayanand, the lion of India, to rouse 

the Arya community from the sleep of indifference.” The writer makes the 

Swami tell Hindus that they have lost their country by allowing themselves to be 

swayed by feelings of “disunion and revenge.” The Swami also refers (in the 

m) to the past greatness of Hindus and urges them to spread the light of the 

Vedas to all parts of the world, to avoid early marriage, to relieve the sufferings 
of orphans and widows, and to unite themselves into a natiof. 


94. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 9th November 1912, publishes a 
communication from ‘“ Danishmand,”’ from Shah- 

Lala Shadi Lal's presidential pur, who finds fault with Lala Shadi Lal for 
slid Be nee inda Cons ‘having opposed the Urdu language in his pre- 
sda sidential address. at the recent Hindu Conference. 
- The Lala also complained in the course of his remarks, adds the writer, 
‘that, during the last decade, the death-rate had been higher among Hindu 
‘women than among their Muhammadan sisters. It. is not,: however, sur- 
prising that there should occur a large number of deaths ina community in 
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ee: eh sich tlie. reat eof COW - 38: put inte: the mouth. ofa child: at: the time of ité birth, 


and‘kitohens are plastered: with cow: dung, containing: thousands. of. germs 
injurious te health, four or five times.a: month: It is: a pity. that. the: bliad 
worship of the cow has 0 closed the eyes of: Hindus: that: hp even regard the 
urine and dung of the animal as “ purifying ’’ things. 


25. The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 3rd November 1912, has an article 

, _ deplorkig: the’ present.condition of: Muslim coun- 

we torestablish:an Islemio:- triog. and. complaining that the enemies of Islam 
3h have done their utmost to undermine its founda- 


‘tone: It: is, therefore, necessary that. there should. be established an 


Islamic Mission, members. of which would visit every part of the world 
and devote all their time to re-uniting the Prophet’s followers, so as to 
weld them into a strong force and ensure their living for some time longer. 
Men are wanted to dedicate their lives to the propagation of “the Truth” and 
capable of strenuous efforts to plant the flag of Islam in every possible place. 
If there were to come forth even fifty or a hundred such men, the establishment 
of the mission would render it very easy to spread Islam (dit. the nation) over 
all parts of India. The paper further suggests the opening of a fund in every 
city in connection with this mission. 


VI.— LEGISLATION. 


: 26. The following is from the Tribune 
Lala Lajpat Rai and the forthe (Tahore), dated 18th November 1912 :— 


coming Council Elections in the 
Punjab. : 


“- «x %* %* ‘We hope to see the name of Lala Lajpat Rai among the successful can- 
didates. He has done valuable and useful work on the Lahore Municipal Committee and we 
believe his work has been appreciated by officials as well as by the people, and there can be no 
doubt that he will be an acquisition to the Punjab Legislative Council,” 


: 27. In its leader the Panjabee (Lahore), 
Ping for the protection of minor oF the 12th November 1912, publishes the follow- 


“ Mr. Dadabhoy’s Bill for the protection of minor girls in India has been sent to the 
Local Governments for opinion. The Government of India have invited the attention of the 
Local Governmente-to the main features of the Billand the laws that exist on the subject. 
The replies of the Local Governments are to be sent by the 15th of January—rather a very 
short time within which they have to consult public opinion and formulate their recommen- 
dations. Wedo not quite see the urgency of the measure and the rapidity with which it is 
proposed to be decided. It affects very large population of India and, unlike Mr. Madge’s 
Bill, aims at certain semi-religious customs of the people as the dedication of girls, to a temple 
or the adoption of minor girls by women of questionable morals. The public should be 
consulted before the Government of India make up their mind as to the course they wish 
ta adopt in this. There is practically a unanimous resolve in India, that the State should 
legislate for the protection of minor girls from an immoral life. But in eo doing the natural 
rights of people should not be interfered with ; dedication of oneself or one’s children for 
any righteous end ought to be encouraged rather than - di .. The temple is not. a 
laee of moral defilement, nor-is dedication iteelf.a wicked. thing. But certain good customs 
iave degenerated into: vile praetices, and the object of the. legislators ought to be. to attack 
the degenerated. custome and not, the unobjactionable : custom. The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy 
hae not distinguished. between rightinl and wrongful dedications, and this is the chief defect 
in that part of the Bill, | 


ee, ae ee * Weare glad, however, that the Government of 
India have, in their letter to the local authorities, stated: that the Bil, goes too far.iw penalising 
“the mere dedication: of a mitior to a temple: irrespeetive.. of the intention.’ They, therefore, 
ask the Local. Governments to;say whether charges-of this deseription ‘ have been of. sufficient 
frequency to justify-a special provision for them.’ The Hon’ble: Mri Mudhbolkar:.suggests 
that. the age limit in sections 372, I. P. C., and 3738 (s:lling or letting a minor to prostitution ; 
and, buying or obtaining possession for the same) should be ‘raised from 16 to 18, and that 
no gitl should be allowed to enroll herself in-a temple-until she has made-efore: a: Magistrate 
a declaration of her age and of her willingness-to become a, Devadasi. In sll casee:of temple 
dttination, the intention should be made clear:by: competent :persons;: before penal provisions 


—_ 
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©The question.of£ the adoption: of guardianship. of: minor girls-by women of ‘questionable 
morals.is dealt. with fully, a oe again there is the same siieees of the consideration of 
intention. It is true that as a-rule women of immoral’ character would’ make their wards 
also immoral, but there may be exveptions also, the more so“ wher 'we consider’ the: natural 
inclinations of childless women to adopt'and bring’ up‘ minors’.as their. children. . What: is 
there in the Bill to protect: sueh women and to ‘encourage such ai fesling,;.even among the 


fallen ? Neither Mr..Dadabhoy nor Mr. Mudholkar has considered: the possibihty - ‘penitent 
+ 


sinners: witha faint hope of reforming and finding. chances of reelemation. . * 


“We are glad that the Government appreciate this and suggest a procedure in which 
the agency of the police is wholly removed, and further, if the mother er guardian of a minor 
girl could show that she has taken adequate steps to preserve’ her daughter from ‘contami- 
nation, the court might abstain from enforcing her ward’s removal. This Provision-we think, 
minimises the risks of abuse. * * * I * 


“In the Punjab, we are particularly concerned with two other forms of irregular 
morals and cruelty to women, involved in mock-marriages and transfer of wives. Loose or 
uncertain marriages, which are to be classified under mock-marriages, are probably intended by 
the contracting parties to evade the provisions of law. In Lahore and other Punjab towns, the 
campaign started against prostitutes, driving them from respectable quarters, is said to have 
given a stimulus to mock-marriages under whose shelter certain whilom prostitutes evade the 
provisions of law. In some cases there are temporary contracts which are broken at will, and 
it is difficult to say if they are to be regarded as legal marriages. If marriages of this descrip- 
tion are legally registrable by competent authorities and the alliances are locally recognised and 
regarded as such, there would probably be little or no objection. But whether registration 
of marriages could be voluntarily effected everywhere is doubtful. The Government of India 
doubt if any specific provisions dealing with mock-marriages are required. We think they 
would be unnecessary, if, in all cases complained of, the motive'of the party on whom guilt 
is laid is first examined by a competent caste society or Panchayat. And as for transfers 
of wives—a custom very prevalent in the Punjab—it would be difficult to advise legislation ; 
and yet to allow the scandalous slave trade, as at present, would be ruinous to social well- 
being. The abnormal social relationship of the Punjab must be dealt with separately. The 
Government of India desire to be informed whether there is any evidence of the prevalence 
of the sale of wives or transfer, necessitating the enactment of special provisions. We 
do not know what the Punjab Government will say im reply to this, but the present custom 
of transferring wives should be done away with. The parties are at liberty to divorce 
wives and set them free to contract fresh marriages if they like, but on no account should 
women be sold or transferred . with or without their consent. It is not only degrading but 
positively cruel to the women themselves. We do not believe that women in the Punjab 
enjoy anything like individual liberty ascribed to them popularly or that their status is 
improving. The disparity in the number of male.and female population has given men an 
extraordinary hold on women—and though women under the circumstances ought to get better 
terms, they are in a majority of cases subjected to gross cruelty and degradation, Punjab 
is considered as the hotbed of social evils and will never get a better name, until the offences 
against women and the vile habit of transferring wives are seriously dealt with. Here we 
have a social arrangement whose irregularity baffles sociologists. And we have now an 
opportunity for carrying out some radical reforms which we hope will be supported by 
Government and the cultured public. The progress of the Bill is likely tobe watched with 
great attention and we hope that, while retaining all effective. provisions, the social. agency 
will be employed to facilitate enquiry and prevention as far as possible.”’ . , 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(b)—P ole. 


28. Writing under the heading “ Who are responsible for the bad 

7 name of the Police?” the Shants. (Rawalpindi), of 

oe ree the 2nd November 1912, says that the force being 
composed mostly of Indians, the-bad name acquired by it constitutes a reflection 
on the latter. It must be admitted, says the Shants, that dacoits, thieves, makers 
of counterfeit coin and adulterers ‘are to be found among the ‘Police, and though 


the European: Police Officers do indéed. try to check the oppression practised by 


ibordinates, yet there are: very:few Inspectors or Sub-Inspeéctors who expose 
erent as deo by men yp under them. Rather, they throw a veil 
over such misdeeds, because otherwise it would be a case of the kettle calling the 
pot black... Every educated person ought to report’ at once to the ‘Superin- 


tendent of Police-any misdeed or.act of oppression. committed by any policemen.. 


, the: paper.contrasts the number: of Hindus and. Muhammadans 
in the police, and. soye: that it is glad.to see  that-the: force: consista 


| 
| 
7 
i 
H 
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chiefly of _Muhammadans, seeing that the Police Department (as constituted 
at present) has scarcely earned a good name. In spite of the fact that 
Government is aware of the present heared condition of the 
Police, and that the force is.composed mainly of Muhammadans, it does 
nothing in the matter. If Hindus were (more largely) employed in the 
Police Department, they would be certain to earn a good name for it; and. they 
should even be compelled to enlist as an experimental measure.. The press too 
should thoroughly expose oppressors, bribe-takers and the like in whatever com- 
munity they may be found. Persistent agitation by the papers will assuredly 
influence the authorities one day and result in the Indian Police earning a 

ood name. It is “our” duty to co-operate with Government in making the 
orce popular. : 


(ad)— Education. 


29. The Akhbar-t-’Am (Lahore), of the 6th November 1912, pub- 
lishes a leader headed ‘The Balkan War and 
the Aligarh College,” in which it says that it sees 
nothing to be surprised at in Indian Muhammadans 
sympathising with Turkey and praying for success to her arms. It is, how- 
ever, at aloss to understand what concern the vernacular organ of an 
educational institution can have with “politics of which the aim is the 
creation of feelings of animosity between Christians and Musalmans.” The 
Aligarh College ( 7? Institute) Gazette has recently called Italy, France and 
Russia to account over their doings in Tripoli, Morocco and Persia, respec- 
tively, attacking even the British Government in the course of its observa- 
tions. This is, says the Akhbar-i-’Am, beyond the province of a College paper. 
~The paper wonders whether in the event of Turkey ever invading India, the 
Aligarh College authorities would welcome her or fight on the side of their 
Government. It wishes to assure the present rulers of India in this con- 
nection that Hindus and Sikhs would prefer extermination to placing the Turks 
above the British. England’s foreign policy is not shaped by India, and the 
decline of her power will commence on the day on which she fears to exercise 
her freedom of thought in political matters. 


The Aligarh Institute Gazette 
and foreign politics. 


(e)— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


80. The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 3rd November 1912, in a note headed 

“ Grain Stocks,” says that, according to the Trade 

Tae Port of gram and barley from Journal, very large quantities of barley and gram 
are being exported from India this year. Accord- 

ing to the Pioneer, the continuarice of this trade will bring agriculturists 
still larger profits, but, says the Rafiq, only stupid and idiotic people will part 
with stocks of grain in return for silver and copper. It is the irony of fate 
that unfortunate tillers of the soil in India should raise barley and gram 
crops after six months’ hard labour, but that Germany, Belgium and other 
rich countries should turn up at the (harvest) time and should, in their pride 
of self and political power, carry .away the grain and put silver into the 
pockets of agriculturists. This is a most unsatisfactory state of affairs, seeing 


that it has been adding to the number ofthe starving and of those who can 
afford only one meal a day. 


— (hy—Miscellaneous. 
31. Writing under the heading ‘ Lord Flardinge’s warnings to the 
Lord Hardinge st Lyallpur. Punjab,’ the Panjabee (Lahore), of 9th November, 


makes the following remarks :— 


| “In the excellent little speech delivered by him in reply to the address presented by 
the District Board of Lyallpur, His Excellency the Viceroy administered two warnings to 
which we desire to invite the attention of both the people and the Local Government. The 
first of these was in connection with over-irrigation, wastefulness, inereased sickness, sourness 
of land and deterioration of crop, the eumulative effect of which the average uninstructed 
- peasant 13.hardly competent to judge, much less to foresee and obviate. * oak aes ’ 


— 
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November 1912, publishes, the follg 


‘In: his opening speech at the second All-India: Sanitary ‘Conference. at Madras, Sir os 
Harcourt Butler referred at length. to-the scheme for the new Sanitary: Services. .The inangu- 


ration of the scheme shows that the Government of India have now begun to give greater 
attention to the sanitary improvement of the country. * * * We are glad to find that the 


Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler.assured in:the course .of his speech referred to above that, though - 


Health Officers of the first class will, for the present, be required to possess a British diploma 
in public health, this condition wil} be remoyed as soon ag.arrangements.can be made, in . India 
for the ne training. of such . officers. .* ..* As eae, the 

Officers of the second. clase, the Government of India have laid down that a go 

tion supplemented by a.course of training .in. publie health should be cons 


‘ 


In Ce uD Ab 
‘Now that there has been a sanitary awakening in India, to which Sir Harcourt Butler bore 
eloquent testimony in his opening speech at the All-India Sanitary Conference which is now 
holding its session in Madras, we hope the inauguration of the new scheme of Sanitary 
Services will materially help in improving the sani condition of our towns and cities. 
We do not understand why our Province has been excl from the scheme.” 


| 88, In its leader the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 14th November 1912, 


; publishes the following under the heading ‘Sani- 
Papen tele - ,4ery, Confexence at Madras’ :-— es 


* % * * * 


“In the Punjab as we all know plague and malaria have decimated the population 
during the past decade, bringing about loss of no fewer than 44 millions through fever 
alone and nearly 2 millions through plague. Whatan appalling waste of human life and 
consequently of suffering there has been will be realised when we see the great depression 
in the mind of the people. Yet most of these deaths were preventible if the people knew 


varying from 82 to 40, but the death rate 1s equally high and more than a fourth of the 
deaths are of the infants brought into life under insanitary environments. How people could 
be helped and taught is the problem of the eanitarian and Sir Harcourt Butler explained 
that two of the sapiens to be considered were the utility of travelling dispensaries and town- 
planning. We think that preference should be given to these two questions and they have 
to be employed in all Municipal towns and even in villages. Town planning will introduce 
. those elementary’ laws of adequate ventilation and which are. very, nécessary for healthy 
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‘sioner, the Hon’ble Mr. Hailey, that the Police Depart 
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life, whereas the travelling dispensarics will carry treatment to the door of many rural popu- 
lation who otherwise suffer and perish. One is preventive or protective and the other is. 
curative, and both of these have to be po ised. As regards town-planning, the President 
said that the evils of overcrowding and defective ventilation exist in all the great cities and; 
are intimately connected with high death-rates and tuberculosis. But even as rogerds 
smaller towns and vil a definite plan ef'improvement and expansion in the location of 
streets and lanes, the plan of houses, ventilation, drai ete., will have a verx beneficial 
effect. How many thousands of people do : not die of fevers. contracted in places whieh are 
unfit to be habitable, but which for want of: town-planning knowledge, are inbabited ? 
Wher the question is fully dealt with by experts we hope that Isocal Governments will 
adopt a definite scheme of improvement and set an example to the people. When left to 
themsélves or when their acquiescence is looked for, the people seldom welcome any change 
of living. The popular belief: in the unalterable decrees of fate 
and similar ideas have to be overcome by demonstrating that the observance of sanitary 
laws has a great effect on life. The people are not devoid of rational thinking and their co- 
operation can be seeured by a wise application of moderate schemss. 


as * * + * The actual loss of lives amounts to but fraction 
of the suffering caused by the diseases, which sybject the weak and the unhealthy to slow 
torture. It is not the regard to the numberof mere population, but to the redaction of 
human suffering and waste of vital energy that should urge the sanitarian to greater and 
greater efforts, Nor is the discussion of the theory ani practice of sanitation enough to 
guarantee success. We have to remember the poverty of India and the feeble-bodied Indian 
earning, according to Lord Curzon’s calculation, a fraction of an anna a day. How a man could 
hope to keep his body and soul tog>ther, net to say a healthy body, is a problem. intimately 
connected with that of personal and public health. The economic condition of the people is an 
important contributary cause to the growth or decay of healthy body. Whereever people 
die of diseases like rats, we my be sare that economic decay is hastening the ruin of those 
localities whose sanitary conditions are destructive to life, Both these evils are at work and 
their joint influence is what we perceive in the moptuary and hospital statistics. It is the 
function of the conference also to discuss how fag the economic facilities or disadvantages 
tend to promote or destroy healthy life in the magses of India.”’ 


 ateianalion gee 34. The Panjabee (Thore), of the 14th 
Delhi Province. officiale in the Wovember 19132, publishes the following : — 


| “Fhe Delhi paper announces that the services of Khan Sahib Sheikh Abdulla, Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, are placed at the disposal of the Government of India for employ- 


ment at Delhi as the head of the @. I. D. The Khan Sahib is doubtless fitted by experi-. 


— 


“ence and knowledge for the responsible position he has been called to fill. May we take 


this opportunity to invite the attention of the sympathetic and well-meaning Chief Commis- 
ment in the newest province is manned 
almost entirely by Muhammadans, that all the three Tahsildars are Muhammadans, that two 
‘out of three Naib Tahsildars are also Mahammadans? We are aware that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Hailey has had little to do with the choice i the office of origin; nevertheless we think 
it is our duty to invite his attention to the significance of the choice.” eae 


aS oo ae 
Assistant to the Deputy I: nepectur- General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 


LAHORE: 
The 16th November 1912. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECTALZ, 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 2320 NOVEMBER 1912. 


ie 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
‘wemeninesser — — te E =e 
ENGLISH. 
Dal.y. 
1 | Tribune ve | Labore . | Bihari Lal mv 1,830 copies, 
TRI-WREKELY. 
2 | Panjabee + | Lahore ~». | Mul Chand a 2,194, copies. 
Bi-wEBKLY. 
3 | Observer vo. | Lahore ». | Nizameud-din ove 1,120 copies: 
4 —— Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ... | J. R. Thapur ee 300 ,, 
News. 
WEEKLY. 
5 | Arya Patrika s» | Lahore . | Salig Ram aes 465 copies. 
6 | Comrade r+ | Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali ‘a oe 
7 | Harbinger »»- | Lahore ... | Durga Parshad +e 135 coy ies, 
8 | Khalsa Advocate »»» | Amritsa? o | Khalsa Advocate Com- 846 , 
ForTNIGHTLY. mittee. 
9 | Jijnasu »- | Lahore ... | Ishar Das ove 800 coples:. 
: MonrTHLY. 
10 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ... | Saraswati Nath — 1,800 copies. 
11 | Forman Christian College;} Do. in vhs vet 
Notes.* 
12 | Practical Medicine eo | Delhi Dr. Ram Narain 1,000 copies» 
13 | Punjab Edueational Journal ' Lahore ... | R. B. Mohan Lal sid 500 —,,. 
14 | Punjab Mission News Do. Revd. Wigram eee 350, 
15 | Ravi od Be Mr. B. M. Jones bin 500 ,, 
16 | Review of Religions ... | Kadian (Gurdaspur) =... | Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... 800 _,, 
17 | Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore 1» | Dev Rattan ose 300 ,, 
18 | Teacher ». | Dinga (Gujrat) | Kaiyan Singh eee 557 ,, 
URDU. 
DalLy. | 
19 | Akhbar-i-’Am ves | Lahore ve. | Govind Sahai ou 900 copicss 
20 | Paisa Akhbar “i oe ». | Nizam Din des 2,500 ,, 
21 Rafiq a Delhi ese Mirza Asdulla Beg eee eee 
22 | Watan see | Lahore ... | Muhammad Insha Alla ... | 4,233 copies, 
23 | Zamindar ol ime. . | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 5,952 _ ,, 
BI-WEBELY. 
24 | Vakil ee | Amritsar of | Abdul Aziz aes 1,970 copies. 
WEEELY. 
25 | AfghanT ee | Peshawar oe | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 984 copies, 
26 | Ahl-i-Figah vw» | Amritsar 1» | Ghulam Ahmad ove 400 ,, 
27 | Ahl-i-Hadis jak Sins .. | Sanaulla om 1,009 ,, 
28 Ahluwalia Gazette: TY) Do. eee Lehna Singh tee 413 ” 
29 Al-Moinf bee Do. on Mehra} -ud-din vee 
30 | Army News ee» | Ludhiana vee | Daulat Ram ae 539 copies. 
31 Arjunt vee | Lahore vee | Dharm Pal i 1,(00 ,, 


* Not received during the month, 
+ Not received during the week, 
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eines aroie —_—_—— SS | NS _ — on 
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Waekty—continued. 
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$6 | Chaudhwin Sadi*® ». | Rawalpindi ... | Haji Abmad * 
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88 | Curzon Gazette » | Delhi o-- | Mirza Hairat ve 4,824 ,, 
89 | Delhi Gazette* sic | 200 e+» | Sajjad Husain ee i a 
40 | Hakam »» | Qadian, Gurdaspur District) Yakub Ali ove iD. « 
‘ai | Tea 4. | Delhi ... | Karim Ali ae 4” » 
42 | Haq Pasand ... | Amritgar. eo. | Ram Nath sie 1 # 
43 | Hindu ,.. | Lahore | ..» | Hari Lal Sharma ace 2,033 _,, 
44 | Hindustan ». | Do. »- | Buta Ram es. 14,484 ,, 
45 | Indar® mm »-- | Dharm Pal, B.A. 4s 881 ,, 
46 | Islam* oe es ... | Abdul Latif om 1,000 , 
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Name. Locality, Name of Publisher. 
URDU—coxcrupen. | ms es iii ni 
WEEKLY—concluded. 

Sialkot Paper eo | Sialkot Todar Mal oes 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar - | Jhelum -» | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
Tahzib-ul-Niswan »«. | Lahore os. | Sayed Mumtaz Ali 60 
‘Victoria Paper «-«i‘(‘étee«*| ial » | R. 8. Lals Gian Chand and 
L. Brij Lal. 
Waqt* »»» | Lahore .«. | Ali Husain 
Watan ee | Do. Muhammad Insha Ullah... 
Zamindar «| Do. ». | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 
¥oRtTNIGHTLY. 
Biwah Samachart Lahore Ram Chand 908 
Kam Dhenu «- | Ludhiana ..} Bawa Bhagwan Das__... 
Mister Gazette »»- | Lahore Ali Bakhsh oe: 
Mohyal Gazette »»- | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das ves 
PERSIAN. 
FoRTNIGHTLY. 
Siraj-ul-Akhbar «- | Kabul «| Abdul Khalik es 
URDU. 
MonTHLY. 
Arorbans Parkasht Lahore oo | Salig Ram ove 
Arya Musafir ». | Jallundur L. Amar Nath ees 
Fasanat .-. | Lahore oe Fi oz-ud- 
Jauhar » | Amritsar «| Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar o.. 
Kakezai Social Reformer] ... | Lahore ee | Fazl Din eee 
Makhzan ». | Delhi eee | M. Fazl [ahi vee ) 
Martand ee. | Lahore -». | Kanhaya Lal ai 
86 Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh — ... | Delhi - ... | M. Muhammad Khalil .. 
Rafiqt ... | Lahore oes | Conringt Lal ve 
Raghbir Patrika eo { Do. ee. | Prab Dial o0e 
Sadhut ok eee | L. Gauri Shankar Lal. ,.. 
Sufi oo | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District}; Muhammad Din, Awan ... 
Zabant {Del » | Dr. B. B, Mitra g 
GURMUKHI. 
_ WREELY. 
Khalsa Sewak * Amritsar ... | Jiwan Singh ‘ 
Punjab Réporter* Do. .». | Gandg Singh ama 
MonruHLyY. 
Punjabi Surmay Lahore ... | Dharm Dev ae 
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300 copies, 
Ie 
1,500 ‘ 
600 , 
300 


500», 


1,000 copies. 
400 , 


1,000 copies. 
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I.—Potitics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Watan (Lahore), of the 12th November 1912, publishes a 

The Balkan War. translation of a Reuter’s telegram to the effect 
that the Turkish Ministry of the Interior have 

issued & proclamation to point out that the war has not yet yielded any satisfac- 
tory result. If the alleged proclamation has really been promulgated, says the 
Watan, one can see nothing to be surprised at in Mr. Asquith’s recent speech. 
The cowards (i.e., the Turks), who cannot, according to the said document, 
defend Tchataldja, the gate of Constantinople, are not likely to prove able to 


— peace in the capital on the entry into it of the enemy’s countless 
orces, 


In its issue, dated the 12th November 1912, the paper reproduces the 
Daily Telegraph's account of the retreat of the Turkish forces from Lule 
Burgas. Commenting on the same it remarks that the wretches of the 
Committee of Progress and Union have at last succeeded in working the ruin 
- of the (Ottoman) Empire. What, it asks, can the Turkish soldiers achieve, 
when they can get neither bread nor cartridges, and their officers take to flight ? 
It was foolish indeed to expect anything better from officers appointed after 
the deposition of the ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid. After remarking that debauchees 
could not have endured the hardships of war, the paper calls upon Abdul 
Hamid to break through his prison, step into the battlefield, and turn the tide 
of war. 


The Civil & Military News (Ludhiana), of the 11th November 1912, 
publishes an article headed ‘“ European statesmen’s constant fear.’’ After 
remarking that there is a great fear of the European Powers being involved 
in the Balkan War, it observes that many Turks are of opinion that the 
Osmanlis should settle scores with all their Christian enemies once and for all, 
and that, if they are now to be driven out of Europe, they should sacrifice 
themselves after having let loose death among their (? Christian) forces. The 
Porte does not, however, approve of this measure Just now, thinking as it does 
that Turkey is still strong enough to successfully cope with the Balkan States. 


There is consequently no reason for giving way to despair, and the Prophet’s 


followers should pray for success to Turkey. 


Writing under the heading “The Crescent and Cross,” the Rafiq 
(Delhi), of the 11th November 1912, says that the greed of the enemies of Islam, 
viz.,the European Powers, has been whetted and they wish now to swallow 
up the fertile possessions of the Porte. This desire on their part becomes still 
keener at the thought that, if the sleeping lion, viz., the Muslim world, were 
to awake, acquire ‘education and equip itself with modern arms, it would 
become most difficult, if not impossible, for them to prevail. A certain member 
of the European press is of the opinion that the Powers will have no hesitation 
in coming to the agreement that the allies should retain the parts of Turkey 
conquered by them, but that the Sultan should be acknowledged as having 
spiritual sovereignty over those territories. This means that the Powers wish 

is Majesty to give up all his possessions and to hand over the key of his 
treasury to (Christian) Europe ; retaining his — sway over the Muslim 
world, just as the Pope has his over Christendom. The Prophet's followers, 
however, including the Sultan himself, will never tolerate this humiliation and 
will rather die fighting. This is why the ruler of Turkey has not as yet 
expressed his willingness to conclude peace. 


In its issue, dated the 12th November 1912, the paper has a note headed 

‘A deep secret,” in which it says that, in all probability, the reason for news- 

paper correspondents and military attachés not being allowed to go to the 

front is that soldiers of most of the European Powers, especially of France, 

Russia, Germany and Austria, are fighting on the side of the allies, regarding 
the war as being of a religious character. 
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In its issue, dated the 18th November 1912, the paper says that “ the 
strong hands of Europe are laying out.a (political) chess board ” in the Balkans ; 
that the war in progress there is an offshoot of the one between Italy and 
Turkey ; and that Russia, France and Austria desire the removal of the Sick 
Man of Europe. Next it endeavours to find out the causes of the present | 
troubles of the Turks, and goes on to remark that itis foolish for the Crowned 
Heads of Europe to think that the extinction of the Caliphate will either leave 
the Muslim world no centre to rally round, cause disunion in the ranks of 
Muhammadans or scatter the pages of the Quran to the winds, thus en- 
abling them to snatch the sceptres of Morocco, Tripoli, Persia, &c. 


The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 13th November 1912, has an article headed 
‘ War between the Cross and the Crescent. Origin of the Balkan War.” It 
quotes extracts from the writings of the French Socialist, M. Jaures, contend- 
ing that the present war is really between Christian Europe and Turkey. 
England ‘ undoubtedly holds herself aloof from the European confederacy, but 
this in no way weakens the confederacy. The deficiency has, besides, been 
made up by Mr. Asquith in his speech on the 9th instant. 


2. According to the Millat (Lahore), of the 15th November 1912, 
The Balkan War and the Powers, © Was written in a book called the Kawahtb-ul- 
' Darya that the Pope would invade Tripoli in 
1330 A. H., that four European Powers would next unite and attack Turkey, 
and Constantinople would pass out of the hands of Musalmans. After all this 
the Imam Mehdi-would appear. If the prediction about Constantinople 
comes true, a living nation will have been crushed. The allies have been 
pushed to the front by the other Powers to prevent the Muslim world regarding 
the rest of Europe with distrust. Italian reverses in Tripoli made the 
Powers fear lest Muhammadans might become too bold, and it was thought 
that, if it was not proved to the Turks that they were as nothing in comparison 
with Europe, they would continue holding their heads high and might even 
make some mischief. The war in the Balkans has been the result, and the 
great Powers have, instead of themselves taking the field, strengthened the 
allies’ hands with soldiers, arms and money. The object in bringing Turkey 
to her knees by means of the (petty) Balkan States is to fill the cup of her 
humiliation to the brim. 


Elsewhere the paper says that the despatch of 9 to Constantinople 
at the present critical juncture must cause anxiety (to the Muslim world). It 
is to be feared, it adds, that the Powers have decided to use these ships to make 
Turkey accept whatever terms of peace they may propose. After expressing 
the suspicion that the said ships are intended to render help to the Bulgarians, 
the paper observes that, if the Powers do not intervene before the attack 
on Tchatdalja, it must be concluded that Europe has decided to wrest Con- 
stantinople from the Turks, whether the Bulgarians are defeated in the end 
or not. It would not be surprising, in view of the present agreement of the 
Powers, if the ships attacked Constantinople by sea, while the Bulgarians 
march on the city by land. The Porte has committed a gross mistake in 
permitting international warships to enter Turkish waters. Moreover, the 
ships are likely to cut off the retreat of the Turks to Asia Minor and to put 
them at the mercy of their enemies in Europe. Continuing, the paper says 
that Turkey will be injured by the Powers, even if she defeats Bulgaria, 
but if the Turks leave Europe at present they will again conquer Constanti- 
nople in “ seven months’. 


The paper also reminds the Powers of Abdul Hamid’s statement uttered 
on the occasion of the Armenian troubles, that, so long as even five Turks 
were left alive in Constantinople, Christians would never be able to pull down 
the Crescent flag. Next it refers to Mr. Asquith’s Guildhall speech, and says 


_ that it shows that the Powers are determined to seal the fate of Constantinople. 


They should, however, bear in mind that lakhs of persons will be killed there, 
and that even then the city will again pass into the hands of Muhammadans 
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after “seven months”. Continuing, it expresses satisfaction at, the Sheikh-ul- 


Islam having appealed to the Turkish Ulemas to join the army and preach 
a holy War. 


3. The Zamindar a ; of Pay 11th November go toe va a 
etter headed “The Blood of Muhammadans.” 
Bal We adans and the ‘The blood of innocent Arabs and Turks, men and 
women and children, has been shed, says the writer, 
but it has not been shed in vain; rather will it bring about results that will 
surprise mankind. When the Sultan invoked the aid of the Hague Con- 
ference in connection with the Italian invasion of Tripoli and the threats of the 
_ Balkan States, all the European Powers turned.a deaf ear to him and cunning- 
ly declared their neutrality, in defiance of every international law. Therefore, 
since the allies have attempted to impart religion into the Balkan War, 
Muhammadans (in India) should subscribe to the Red Crescent Society either 
some part of their savings, one month’s income or the price of the skins of 
the animals sacrificed by them on the occasion of the ensuing Bakr-Id. 


4. Writing under — “ Ts it Europe or Islam ‘Lah is character- 

is igotry ?,’ the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 

ay fer Helios ~_ —_. Revenher 1912, says that Europe desires the 

extinction of all Muhammadan kingdoms and. 

therefore a religious colour has been imparted to the Balkan War, over which 

even the English have been glad. The wars in Tripoli and the Balkans have 

proved to the followers of Islam that it is foolisiness “to incline towards 

or have friendly relations with any European Power.” It is the duty of 

~ Muslim nobles and rulers to love their own, to hate others and to establish 

a strong Muslim brotherhood and promote union in all (Muhammadan) 

countries. Similarly, it is incumbent on all Muhammadans to render help to 

the Turks, whom the bigotry of Europe has compelled to wage a defensive 
jehad. 


5. The Rafig (Delhi), of the 13th November 1912, publishes a letter 
” from its special correspondent at Simla, saying that 
Bane ith Government and the Turkey has to fight, not the Balkan States, but the 
whole of Europe, and that the war is to decide the 
fate both of herself ang the rest of the Islamic world. “We” were in great 
hopes that the King Emperor and his Government would stand by “ the Turks 
and (other) Muhammadans, ” but these expectations have not been realized. 
Musalmans are aware of “ what Sir Edward Grey. has said about Persia and 
Tripoli and is now saying concerning Turkey and the Balkans.” It is a pity 
that, while the allies are receiving help from every quarter in Europe, well-to- 
do Musalmans in India have not responded to the call from the Caliph and his 
Government for money in aid of the Turkish sufferers. All should subscribe 
towards the Turkish Relief Fund, asking Government to give a large sum of 
money in aid of the Fund and to make (Muhammadan) native chiefs follow its 
example. The writer makes thefurther suggestion that the money collected 
for the proposed Muslim University should be lent to Turkey; that the rich 
men and sahukars (among Muhammadans) should also help her with a loan ; 
and that the Indian and Home Governments, too, should be requested to 
advance money to her and to make Islamic States (in India) do the same. 


6. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 11th November 1912, has a letter 

ee from Hassan Nizami, of Delhi, in which he reports 

B : Egy in regard to the that it was (recently) foretold by one Shah Musb- 
tag Ahmad Khan, a local astrologer, that the 
Balkan War would end favourably for the Turks on the 10th instant after a 
terrible battle between them and the allies on the 8th. Continuing, the 
writer states that he has received hundreds of letters enquiring from him 
why he has been keeping silent on the present occasion, whereas he wrote 
several articles on the Tripolitan War. His reply is that he sees a great 
happiness behind all the oppression (that is now being practised on Islam). 
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He believes that the advent of the Mehdi is near at hand, and that, if Chris- 
tians are glad to-day, Muslims will be glad to-morrow, when the anxieties of the 
Crowned Heads in Europe will be chronicled in the papers. If the Turks are 
exterminated and driven out of Europe, Islam will survive even then, and 
conquer the heart of Europe with the aid of “another force’. Muhammadans 
should not therefore give way to despair but should, on the strength of 
future hopes, help the Turks with both men and money. If they do not do 
so, they will have to hang down their heads in the Prophet’s presence on the 
day of judgment. They should make liberal donations and await the unfurling 
of the green flag on the mountain at Mecca. 


In its issue, dated the 15th November 1912, the paper prints a letter 
referring to the prediction and reporting that, after weary waiting, the tele- 
grams (about Turkish successes) despatched by the Editor reached Delhi “ last 
night”. The news contained in them rapidly spread to all parts of the City, 
and the Red Crescent Society got handbills printed and distributed at 1 a.m., 
and some enthusiastic Muhammadans distributed sweets. The writer then states 
that all in Delhi feel indignant at the (recent) inopportune utterances of British 
Ministers. What, he asks, has come over British statesmen that they do 
things calculated to offend Muhammadan subjects? Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey should realise what their responsibilities are. The news that the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam has advised the waging of a jehad has greatly heartened pious 
Musalmans. If the fatwa is acted upon, the situation will at once undergo 
achange. There is however the fear that Christian powers will be given yet 
another pretext to interfere (in the war), although they are already exercis- 
ing every kind of interference. Next the correspondent states that the arrival 
in Delhi of Maulvi Muhammad Ali, Editor of the Comrade, has created great 
enthusiasm in the City. The Imam of the local Juma mosque, he adds, who 
used to be accused of being an Anglophil, is as popular to-day as he was 
formerly hated and is doing his best to collect funds for the Red Crescent 
Society. His efforts are being seconded by the raises in the City, who have 
made up their mutual differences. Meetings are also being held in all parts 
of Delhi, and even those Muhammadans, who were formerly ignorant of the 
difficulties of Turkey, have become active. Sheikh Nasir Ali, a book-seller of 
the Chilan Kucha, old-fashioned and of a retiring disposition, has, for instance, 
given Rs. 1,000 in aid of the Red Crescent Society. In conclusion, the writer 
reports that Shah Mushtaq Ahmad Khan has also cast the future of the Kings 
of Eastern Europe, and the forecast is reassuring for Muhammadans. 


7. The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 11th November 1912, says that _ 
Pioneer’s Cairo correspondent reports that Sai 

ee Pasha, Prime Minister of Egypt, raised the 
question that, since Greece also has joined the Balkan confederacy, her re- 
presentative at Cairo should be given his passport. After remarking that the 
correspondent named does not agree with the Egyptian Premier, the paper 
regrets that, while Christians are free to help the allies, (even) with the sword, 
Muhammadans are not permitted to doeven a formal thing. It also disagrees 
with Lord Kitchener and the Pioneer’s correspondent, who declare that, if 
such action were taken, the Greek fleet would bombard Cairo and Alexandria. 


8. The following is from the Observer 


vi ecendecaabasraisen (Lahore), of the 16th November 1912 :— 


“ Does the British press realize at all the incalculable mischief which is being wrought 
by its covert and open attacks on Turkey, and do English politicians pay a moment’s thought 
to the seriousness of the situation which is being ereated by their almost one-sided speeches ? 
The position is grave enough, and the Musalmans are deeply pained to find eminent public 
men and responsible journals in Great Britian indulging in undeserved diatribes against the 
Turks and trying to stir up racial feeling,—the feeling which threatens to degenerate into 
religious animosity and to revive in the twentieth century the gloomy memories of those dark 
days when sectarian passions were at their height and when religious antagonism had 
repeatedly brought two whole continents into sanguinary conflict. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no doubt issued a Proclamation of Neutrality ; but two—nay, we are inclined to 
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say, three—of His Majesty’s Ministers, Mr. Masterman, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith 
himself, have made speeches indicative of sympathy with the Balkan Allies; while the 
Radical press has been profuse in its denunciations of the Turks and the Muslims. ‘ That 
the Christians should again be ruled by Muslims is a thing unthinkable,’ declares the Star. 
The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Clifford, and others have issued a manifesto inciting the people to 
a holy war, insisting that the Turks shall not, ‘ when at last challenged in war, be suffered 
to bear down by superior force the efforts of the defenders of liberty.’ Mr. Masterman, on 
the very day on which His Majesty signed the Proclamation of Neutrality, speaking at the 
Radical Club, Bethnal Green, asked his fellow-Radieals to “ take a sympathetic view towards 
those fighting in the cause of liberty and progress, and who have been sufferers through years 
from the murders and pillages of the Turks.’ Mr. Masterman, who has been reminded that 
as a member of the Government he should not have said what he did say, is now dis- 
puting with the reporters whether he said what is attributed to him. And the next 
morning Mr. George Lloyd, a Tory member—a different person from the celebrated Mr. 
Lloyd George, himself a sinner in this respect—protested in the ‘Times’ against Mr. 


Masterman’s views on the ground that ‘ there are many millions of British subjects in India 


who are being deeply moved by the Balkan struggle and that such careless words could be 
read by them only with pain and dissatisfaction.’ * + * * 


* * * * % * 


“ We have taken pains to explain at length the open and enthusiatic expression of 
ne a with the Balkan States, and equally vigorous denunciation of the Turks, in which 


short-sighted people in Great Britain are indulging, to bring home to Muslim readers the 


undercurrents of thought which ran in English society. Matters have gone so far that 
they have forced that staunch champion of Muslim interests and true friend of England, the 
Right Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali, to come to the field, who addressed to the ‘Times’ a long 
letter on the subject. as " * ° * 


* t * ® - * 


“ It is further interesting to note that in the House of Commons attention was directed 
to Mr. Masterman’s speech, referred to above, and it was pointed out by Viscount Wolmer, 
Lord C. Beresford, and others, that his opinion, coming as it did from a Minister of the Crown 
was calculated to increase animosities: between Christians and Muslims, as well as to 
lead other Powers to the conclusion that the British Government was no longer preserving an 
attitude of strict neutrality. Thereupon, the Prime Minister declared with great emphasis 
that the attitude of the Government was and would continue to be one of strict neutrality, 
and it was the duty of Ministers, as well as of every one else, to use no language inconsistent 
with that attitude. By way of emphasising these declarations, the King’s Proclamation of 
Neutrality was read the same afternoon from the steps of the Royal Exchange. And yet 
soon after, Mr. Asquith, the responsible head of the British Government, speaking on another 
important occasion and in the course of a speech, which must have been’ previously thought 
out and prepared beforehand, talks of the fall of Salonika as that of ‘ the gateway through 
which Christianity firsf entered Europe,’ and contends that things can never be again as 
they were and emphasises that ‘ it is the business of statesmen everywhere to recognize and 
accept the accomplished fact.’ Surely, the Prime Minister is siding with the Balkan States, 
when he declares it to be his belief that upon one thing the general opinion of Europe is 
unanimous, vsz., ‘ that the victors are not to be robbed of the fruits which cost them so dear’; 
while Mr. Asquith is full of the talk of ‘ the decisiveness of the result.’ According to him, 
the map of Europe is to be rolled up and Turkey and the whole Muslim world are given 
definitely to understand that the Turks have nothing to hope for from England. There is 
not, throughout the lengthy utterance, at least as reported by Reuter, one word of sympathy 
with Turkey, not the slightest reference to the difficulties of her situation, though Turkey 
and England have in the past been bound by ties of the closest friendship, though Turkey 
adial signal service to England on the occasion of the Indian Mutiny, and though an eager 
and unanimous prayer has gone forth from one hundred million loyal Muslim subjects of the 
King Emperor, to urge England to see fair play accorded to Turkey. 


“ In face of all this, the poignant feelings with which the Indian Musalmans have 
rused the telegraphic summary of Mr. Asquith’s speech can be but dimly realised by those 
nglishmen alone who are in touch with the people here. The vapourings of Mr. Lloyd 

George might be dismissed as the utterances of a constitationally irresponsible personality, 


and the rantings of Mr. Masterman might be safely disregarded as the outcome of a vulgar 


desire to court chea ularity. But the well-considered words of one who is at the helm 
of British affairs aly ta the greatest weight. Portions of the speech appear to read like a 
breach of British neutrality in favour of the Allies, The reference to Salonika as the place 
where Christianity entered Europe would have been more appropriate in the mouth of one 
who wanted to make an open appeal to the anti-Muslim tendencies of the populace ; while 
the declaration that the victors shall not be robbed of the fruits of their victories comes with 
ill-grace from people who had a hand in depriving the Turks of their conquest of Thessaly. 
Had the war gone at the outset against the Allies, would Mr. Asquith have employed the same 
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expression ? Or should the Lord of Hosts ultimately favour the Turks—and there are faint 
indications of a possible turning of the tide—would the Premier stick to his words and see to 
it that. the victorious Turks are not robbed of the fruits of their conquests? These are the 
questions which suggest themselves. ta the loyal subjects: of His Imperial Majesty King 
George V. In any case, one would have expected, in the words of the London Muslim 
League, that ‘ if Englishmen cannot extend their sympathy to a Muslim State, which has 
been the deliberate victim of persistent intrigues and constant attacks, they might at least 
refrain, in the name of humanity, from offering incitement to a fresh Crusade, with all its 
attendant misery, suffering and distress,’ ”’ 


9. The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 13th November 1912, has a note headed 
aE “‘ Fortunate Greeks of Egypt.” The paper says 
wy evttian Greeks and the Balkan that after its recent criticism of the British Pro- 
tectorate (?)* in Egypt and British policy there, it 
is also necessary to inform its readers that the Government of Greece has 
called for about 15,000 volunteers from Cairo and Alexandria alone, and that, 
according to the Muyyid, 700 a day have been leaving for the front, with. 
passports from the Greek Consul and crosses in their hands. These volunteers, 
most of whom were born in Egypt and rose from poverty to riches there, have 
also already subscribed £2,500 (in aid of their country). This means that 
wolves are nurtured on the blood of Egypt and are then let loose to attack her 
* mother.” 


©The brackets are the paper's. 


10. Writing under the heading, ‘the Sacrifice,’ the Comrade (Delhi), 
of the 16th November 1912, makes the following 


Indian Muhammadans and the remarks -— 


proposed Turkish loan. 
% # % % * # 


“ While we are on this subject, let us dispose of a few objections to the suggestion. 
His Highness the Aga Khan thinks ‘he has been completely misapprehended.’ ‘ Nothing,’ 
says Reuter, ‘is further from the truth than that the Aga Khan wishes the University Funds 
to be transferred to non-educational purposes.’ We do not know who misapprehended His 
Highness and when; but if he refers to us we may equally well complain that we have 
been completely misapprehended. We have no desire to wreck the University scheme which 
we ourselves had suggested to His Highness on the accession of His Majesty King George V. 
Had we any such desire, we could have easily gratified it by asking for the return of our own 
contribution, however small, or its transfer to the Turkish Relief Fund. We are not too 
modest to think that at least a small, but fairly disconcerting, landslip would have occurred. 
But we have no such desire, and our mite is still safe in the University coffers. All we 
suggest is that the Capital Fund of the University should no longer remain as a loan to the 
Government of India, which has no need of it, but be lent instead to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, which has evident need of it and of much more. This Fund is invested in Government 
of India paper to-day, and could as well be invested in Turkish securities to-morrow. That is 
surely not the same as the ‘ diversion ’ of the Fund to ‘ non-educational purposes.’ 


“It may, however, be said that Turkey is not as safe as the Government of India. 
That is no doubt true, but this only settles the question of comparative security. Whatever 
Turkey may be, she has still a National Debt exceeding 120 million sterling, a many non- 
Muslims and Europeans believe so far in Turkey, that they have not yet sold out all their 
Turkish stock, which is still familiar to the bourses of Europe. Yet it may be asked: ‘ May 
not Turkey become bankrupt after this war?’ Our reply to this is two-fold. In the first 
place, the surest way to make Turkey bankrapt is for Musalmans themselves to doubt the 
solvency of Turkey. In the second place, if the Turk goes under, shall we mourn the brother 


~. is drowned or the gold watch we had lent him which lies with him at the bottom of the 
sex 


“It has been suggested that the Turk is a hopeless failure; that he must go because 
he cannot govern; that Indian Musalmans are bolstering up a moribund creature that is past 
such endeavours ; and that the Musalmans of India are better men and better Musalmans 
than those of Turkey. Now, frankly, we do not believe a word of this, much as this 
confession may be humiliating to us. ‘Those who thus flatter Indian Musalmans are exactly 
the people who talk of efficiency and education when a Muslim candidate applies to them for 
a petty appointment. But, for argument’s sake, let us say we believe every word of this 
comparison and proceed. Does all the reasoning supply a single reason for withholding from 
the Turks the practical sympathy of Indian Musalmans? Abraham Lincoln once rescued a pig 
vainly struggling in a miry ditch, and when people marvelled at his altruism, because he had 
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ruined his clothes for a mere pig, he said with evident sincerity that all the talk of altruism 


was nonsense, for he rescued the pig only because he could not otherwise relieve the anguish. 
of his own heart. Surely the Turk struggling heroically against the encompassing sitar of 


his situation is not worse than the pig in the mire, and may not Indian Musalmans relieve the 
anguish of their own hearts as well as Abraham Lincoln ? 


* But a truce to all needless arguments, and let as turn to business. In reply to our 
cable to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, intimating that His Excellency the 
Viceroy had declared the advance of a loan to Turkey by Indian Musalmans to be in no way 
in contravention of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s declaration of neutrality, and that we 
were carrying on negotiations with banking houses in India, we have received a letter in 


French from His Excellency Djafer Bey, the Ottoman Consul-General at Bombay, of which 
the following is a translation :— 


Ottoman CoNsvuLaTE GENERAL, 
Bombay, 7th November 1912. 


Mer. Epitosg, 


_ Tam instructed by my Government to thank you for the lofty sentiments which you have shown in 
carrying on a « with the Banks to whom the Government of India has given permission to advance 
money to the Ottoman Government, and to inform you that, in view of the impossibility of contracting a foreign 
loan, we have levied a war tax. We are going to issue Treasury Bonds for £1'3,000,000, offering as a guarantee 


the new impost. We shall pay through the agency of the Imperial Ottoman Bank and the Public Debt. in- 


terest at the rate of 6 per cent., and we shall redeem the stock in three years at the rate of two instalments per 
year. We shonld like to know the quantity required in India. We shall send to the Ranks mentioned by you 


as many bonds as you require. | 
I beg you to send mea reply and to accept my thanks in anticipation. 

o (Sd.) E. DJAFER, 
The Consul-General. 


Mubammad Ali, Esaqr., 
Editor of the “ Comrade,” 
Calcutta. 


‘This has made our task easy, for no new loan need: be raised in India. All that 
Indian Mussalmans need do is to invest a portion of their savings in the new Treasury Bonds. 
We are arranging with some banking houses in the country for receiving deposits with a view 
to effect purchase of these bonds, and in the meantime the Proprietor of the Comrade intends 
to go on a tour to the chief centres of Moslem activity to canvass for the ready sale of these 


bonds.” 
* . * _ ee * # 


11. The following is from the Comrade, 
aia hac trai (Delhi), of the 16th November 1912 :— 


“The fruits of the political Phariseeism of the times must, in all conscience, be bitter ; 
but the European who has supplied the motive and created the enthusiasm for all that has 
been recently happening in Moslem lands should be the last person to complain of his 
handiwork. He can state his standpoint with admirable force and lucidity, and the world is 
familiar with the passionate denunciation and appeal of his arguments. But has he ever taken 
the trouble to understand the standpoint of the victims of his ambition or his zeal? Would 
he care to know the feelings with which a Musalman is watching the Balkan struggle and the 
passions that it has stirred in Christian Europe? Perhaps he would not. Those feelings, 
however, are bound to affect the destinies of a large portion of mankind and may considerably 
influence the course of the world’s history. They may not count to-day, but they will count 
in human affairs some day, if Islam continues to be a vital force in moulding the lives of 
millions. What then are the feelings of the Musalman who has been following the course of 
events in Turkey ? He knows that the Ottoman Empire is the last bulwark of Islam as 
regards its secular power and moral prestige. He knows as well that the enemies of that 
Empire are many and formidable, and that the Turk has been steadily losing his power and 
prestige kreuak intrigue, diplomatic mancuvring and combined aggression. Since the 
establishment of the constitution in Turkey, he had been doubting if the attitude of Europe 
towards the Turk was honest and the cry for reform sincere. If the old Turkish methods of 
government were repellent to European Liberalism, the Young Turk rég¢me ought surely to 
have been an object of its support and sympathy, Every device has, however, been adopted 
by her enemies, ever since the success of the constitutional movement, to thwart the regenera- 
tion of Turkey. Hostility and aggression increased as soon as the Young Turks began to apply 
more vigour and energy to the task of building up a reformed administration and a consoli- 
dated empire. The forces that could not tolerate a strong and rejuvenated Turkey drew 


mage. 


tovether and at last took shape as the Balkan Confederacy. It adopted ‘Macedonian reform,’ 
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as its war cry, for it must needs pay some concession to the -sentiments of Liberal Europe. 
What it really wanted was the partition of European Turkey. The pl yee of the 
whole business became manifest when the Confederacy informed the so-called European 
Concert that it had no territorial ambitions whatever in its demands for reform, while it 
resolutely set itself to rouse the Balkan mobs with direct and open appeals to.their lust for 
power and glory and to their race hatred and religious fanaticism. The manifestoes of King 
Ferdinand and King Peter to their respective peopled and the messages received by the King 
of Greece from his allies, all of which we publish elsewhere, lay bare the motives that have 
been applied to drive the mobs to battle. The ‘Tsar’ of Bulgaria refers to the ‘Christian 
Liberator,’ who had freed the Bulgarian nation, exhorts that nation in turn to Jiberate ‘the 
Christians in Turkey,’ and invokes the blessings of the Almighty and the sympathies of 
Christian Europe “ in this struggle between the Crescent and the Cross.’ The Servian King 
openly strikes a note of conquest, bringing in its train ‘liberty, fraternity and equality.’ 
The King of Greece had already suggested the device ‘In hoc signo vinces”’ to his allies in 
‘the new Crusade for the deliverance of their oppressed brethren.’ Christian bishops and 
clergymen have preached in churches and in the European press that the Balkan struggle was 
a Holy War, and that Molsem rule in Europe must cease because it was ‘incompatible with the 
conscience of Christendom.’ ‘The conflict has been deliberately heated into a war of creeds, 
and its religious aspect hasbeen emphasised with an insistence that 1s amazing. Evena 
statesman of Mr. Asquith’s cool, clear mind and even temper felt the thrill of the moment 
and could not help reminding his hearers, at the Guildhall Banquet, of the significance of 
the capture of Salonica,- ‘the gateway through which Christianity first entered Europe.’ 


- England is neutral, but her Government is composed of Christians, and it should not be surpris- 


ing if they feel a natural sympathy with their Christian brethren in the Balkans. Mr. Lloyd 
George had declared his hope at the outbreak of the war that one result of the war would be 
‘that the boundaries of freedom and good government would be extended.’ That a responsible 


_ Minister of England can indulge in flagrantly one-sided speeches and make veiled though 


quite obvious imputations against Turkey conveys its own lesson. The sympathy of 
Mr. Masterman, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, was even more emphatically declared at 
Bethnal Green at a small Radical gathering. He asked his hearers ‘to take a sympathetic 
view towards those fighting in the cause of liberty and progress, and who have been suffering 
for years owing to the murder and pillage of the Turks.’ It is, however, satisfactory to know 
that there are Englishmen who sincerely resent such expressions of sympathy on the part of 
responsible members of His Majesty’s Government and who realise the grave consequences to 
which such utterances may give rise. The letters of Mr. George Lloyd and Sir John Rees to 
the 7:mes on the subject are reproduced elsewhere and will be read with interest. * * *%7? 


“* %* %* The word ‘ Jehad’ was supposed to possess immense imaginary perils, but 
the cry of ‘Chnistendom ’ and ‘ civilisation * is becoming a much greater and much more 
real peril to the freedom and independence of Muslim lands. The official, who stopped a 
speaker at a recent Lucknow meeting because he desired to explain the futility of ‘jehad’ and 
cried halt to another who was appealing with more than necessary emotion for funds to 
relieve the sufferings of the Turks, had taken fnght at an old bogey that can have no terrors 
inIndia. The terrors of the war-cries raised in the Balkans have, however, become very ‘real 
for the whole Islamic world. The dark shadow of this new menace looms ominously across 
the future of Islam. Everywhere the Muslim is beginning to feel as if he stands at the 
parting of the ways. He is passing through a grave mental and moral crisis. While we trust 
he will recover his faith and optimism in his own future and the moral tendency of kuman 
things, we fervently hope the cynicism, the intolerance and the hypocrisy of modern times 
will teach him self-reliance without embittering his feelings or obsessing his mind.” 


- * * . % % * 


12. Writing under the heading “Time for eccooagel the Rafig 
ceil ae (Delhi), of the 13th November 1912, quotes an 
Me. hegeie on ihe eee Ti. seal from Mr. Asquith’s Guildhall B ieee and 
says that its readers should reflect whether the Premier has expressed joy or 
sorrow over the Caliph’s sceptre being in danger and whether he is a well- 
wisher of Turkey or of the Balkan States. It would, in this connection, also 
remind them of Sir Edward Grey’s pronouncements, They should not lose 
sight of the attitude adopted by Lord Kitchener, also, towards the Prophet's 
followers in Egypt, ‘All these are lessons which Muhammadans......should 
thoroughly commit to memory, for the reason that they are to be the causes 
of our extermination.”” Further, it should be borne in mind that, accord- 
ing to Reuter’s Agency, the impression is gaining ground at Constanti- 
nople that Russia, Britain and France (the Triple Hntente) are not favourably 
disposed towards the Turks. Js it not extremely unfortunate and painful for 
us” that the King nape responsible officers should express themselves 


like missionaries at public meetings, should ignore their responsibilities ag 
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rulers, and should lacerate the hearts of crores of subjects. The fact of 
Mr. Asquith having fearlessly made the above speech, not in some Church, but 
in the Guildhall, constitutes no insult to “us,” because “we” are of no 
account to the Premier. There can, however, be no doubt that it cannot 
prove a source of much pride even for the oecupant of the British throne. 
Will the Prime Minister—or some one on his behalf—say which it is more advis- 
able to do at present, to allay by silence and kindness the excitement prevalent 
in a large part of the British Empire, or still further intensify it? He 
should know that in these days people cannot be cowed by ironclads or armies, 
and that it is by kindness only that their hearts and tongues can be controlled. 
The Governor of Bombay and the Commissioner of Oudh know statecraft a 
thousand times better than Mr. Asquith ; whatever they may desire in their 
hearts, their tongues (at least) are with “us” in this hour of trouble. Next the 
paper strongly urges Muhammadans to hold meetings everywhere to protest 
azainst the Premier's sentiments, saying that, if these ideas obtain a footing in 
the British cabinet, “ we”’ are utterly undone. 


13. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 12th November 1912, pub- 
lishes a letter headed “Islamic Kingdoms and 
some Hindu newspapers.” The Hindu journals, 
says the writer, are expressing joy at the (threatened) destruction of the 
Muslim States of Persia and Turkey ; indeed, they are bound to behave in 
this way, seeing that they regard Musalmans asthe enemies of Hindus, and 
there exist good grounds for this attitude on their part. Muhammadans over- 
threw the Hindu States and raised as many as seven crore followers of Jslam 
in India. Muhammadans should not, however, mind the writings of these 
apers and ought to take steps to render help to their afflicted brethren in 
‘Turkey, who are fighting, not the Balkans, but almost the whole of Europe. 


In its issue, dated the 18th November 1912, the paper remarks that it 
is gratifying to see that, in the Punjab also, there has at last appeared a 
thoughtful and statesmanlike Hindu, who has tried to impress on his co-re- 
ligionists the real significance of the Balkan war. This real patriot has taken 
to task those narrow-minded Hindu papers that are misleading people from 
personal considerations—trying to convert the war into a Hindu-Muslim 
question, when in reality the struggle is between the East and West— 
and are prompting Hindus to wound the feelings of their Islamic brothers by 
sympathising, not with an oppressed Kastern State, but with the usurping 
owers of the West. This wise and open-hearted Hindu is Mahashai Satya 
Dev, of Amritsar, who has only recently returned after having travelled in 
European countries and acquiring higher education in J apan and America, 
In the course of his speech on “ Who are our leaders?” in the office of the 
Arya Pritinidhi Sabha, Lahore, he made remarks to the above effect and 
repeatedly challenged (? the aforesaid Hindu papers) to tell him on what 
rounds it could be justifiable for Hindus to sympathise with the enemies of 
the Turks. Turkish rule in Europe was a memorial of the past greatness of 
the East, and every oriental should desire its preservation. Europe’s racial 
hatred, pride and bigotry would have justified ol big in sympathising with the 
Turks, even if they had not been in the right. As it is, however, they are 
manfully fighting to defend their country against four usurping enemies, 


The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 13th November 1912, says that the 
Muslim Gazette (Lucknow) complains of the attitude of its Punjab Hindu 
contemporaries in respect of Turkish affairs, and praises the Hindustani 
(Lucknow) for the sympathy which that paper has been extending to Turkey. 
The complaint is, however, unreasonable ; the conduct of the. Punjab Hindu 
press in regard to the Turks is wise and advisable. If Babu Ganga Pershad 
Varma, of the Hindustani, lived in the Punjab and “had tasted of the fresh 
favours hourly conferred (on Hindus) by (their) Muslim brothers,” he would 


never sympathise with the Turks. 

Elsewhere the paper speaks of the sympathetic attitude of the Bengali, 
the Mahratta and the Hindustani, and of Bepin Chancra Pal towards 
Turkey, and goes on to remark that, since Ottoman rule is represented to be 


Hindus and the Turks. 
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the fountain-head of Indian Muhammadans’ political importance and leads 


to Hindus being set down as a degraded and (politically) insolvent people, it 


is extremely foolish for members of the Hindu community to pray for any 
increase of prosperity tothe Turks. Some idea of the trouble that this sai- 
disant political importance of Musalmans has made for Hindus can be formed 
only by Hindus in the Punjab. It wasin this Province that the Muham- 
madans of Tamman (Jhelum district) recently plundered the shops and houses 
of the Hindus, to the accompaniment of drums and singing. If Bepin Chandra _ 
Pal and his family were settled in Tamman, all his sympathies for the Turks 

would evaporate in one short week. 


a a | 14. The following is from the Observer 
The Punjab Hindus and the War. (Lahore), of the 16th November 1912 nar 


“While all the leading Hindu papers of this Province are openly rejoicing at the 
victories of the Balkan Confederacy, our Muslim contemporaries are smitten with a morbid 
desire to gain Hindu sympathy with the plight of their co-religionists in European Turkey, 
The Paisa Akhbar has gone so far as to ask the Punjab Hindus to follow the noble example 
of the Hindus of ather Provinces and to subscribe to the Red Crescent Fund. But the more 
such appeals are made, the greater is the contempt with which they are rejected. It is a 
very undignified attitude which our contemporaries have assumed. If the Hindus of this 
Province will not see in the downfall of Turkey the disappearance of the only Asiatic Power 
in Europe and if they will triumph in the trumphs of the Balkan Allies as precursors of the 
destruction of the political importance of the Indian- Musalmans, it is sheer madness ta 
appeal to their professed love for the Orient or to point to the practical sympathy expressed 
by the Hindus of other parts of India. And it is interesting to note that, though hardly 
any one of the Punjab Hindus has subscribed to the fund for Turkish relief, many of them 
are contributing enthusiastically te the fund created by a Greek, Mr. Dallaparta, for the 
assistance of the Balkan aggressors. With such facts before them, Muhammadans would 
be devoid of all sense of shame if they continued to pray for the sympathy of Hindu 
Punjab. The lessons of the past few months should ever be engraved on the tablets of 
their memory and teach them to he true Muslims,—self-reliant, self-respecting and self- 
controlled.’? 


15. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 13th November 1912, has a note 

ree headed ** Mr. Gokhale’s useless visit to South Africa.” 

Pl Gokhale's viel to South me reception, it says, accorded to the above 
| gentleman by the authorities and whites of South 
Africa, led some Indians to hope that the grievances of their compatriots there 
would now be redressed. It was, however, pointed out by the paper at the very 
outset that ‘‘ the Transvaal Government,’’ which had ignored repeated advice 
even from the Indian and Home Governments, was not likely to listen ta 
Mr. Gokhale, And this is what has actually come to pass; while even the 
Calcutta Capital writes that the Government named seems averse from settling 
the (Indian) question in a spirit of fairness, Next the paper states how three 
Indians were recently prevented from entering Natal, in spite of their knowing 


English well. 


Elsewhere the paper publishes a translation of a recent note in the 
Pioneer about Mr. Gokhale’s visit to South Africa, and remarks in comment 
that the Mahratta leader fully deserves the Pioneer's praise, but that there is 
absoiutely no truth in the paper’s charge against Indian immigrants that they 
have been carrying on an unconstitutional agitation. It would appear that the 
authorities in South Africa wish to put off Mr. Gokhaie with feasts and have no 
intention of ceasing to oppress Indians, while the Pioneer defends ths excesses 
committed by them. That paper’s sympathy with the Boers and apathy towards 
Indians show its praise of Mr. Gokhale to be selfish and hypocritical. 


The Loyal Gazette (Lahore), of the 17th November 1912, says that the 
Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale hag suggested that the only way to end Indians’ grievances 
is to place them on a footing of equality with other subjects. ‘The suggestion, 
however, concerns only those Indians who are already settled in South Africa, 
and does not touch the general question of the entry of Indians into the Union. 


It would, nevertheless, be a matter for satisfaction, if eyen this proposal were 
adopted to begin with. | 
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16. The following is from the Panjabee 


Hindu-Muhammadan Unit d 
affairs in the Near East. >  ~« (Lahore), of 16th November 1912 : 


_ __ “Tt is interesting to hear of occasional suggestions for Hindu-Muhammadan uni! y. 
Sir William Wedderburn held a special meeting three years ago. At that time the Muham- 
madan star was in the ascendant and, of course, no Moslim eared for unity then and 
_ his joint committee is now forgotten. Since then Italy took its cudgels against the Arab 
in Tripoli. The blow was heard all over the Muslim World. Mr. Amir Ali bled profuesly 
and he at once suggested Hindu-Muhammadan Unity. We were wondering atthe Muslim 
attitude. Now the Tripoli war is ended anda more serious Balkan War is being waged. 
if Turkey had wona few battles to her credit, or if the Powers had assisted it, the Indian 
Muslims would not have cared for the friendship of Hindu Jambs. But the series of defeats 
and the more serious consequences have apparently upset their forecasts. 


‘It is somewhat amusing to see how, when trouble comes, the Muslims deign to seek 
for our friendship. But really how can the Hindus help them? The Hindus are nota 
fighting or aggressive race amd cannot win back Tripoli and Macedonia to the Turks. ‘Ihe 
Hindus are not a ‘ politically important’ race, to win the diplomatic ‘favours’ of the British 
Government on behalf of the Muhammadan States. The Hindus are not a diplomatic people 
rae to negotiate for international alliances. Moreover, they still have the ghastly wounds 
and scars of centuries of Muslim ‘blessings’, and the last scar is not healing fast enough. 
Fresh blows are being hurled. Of course the Hindus are a patient, enduring race and 
would gladly help any one in distress if they can. But what are the ways and means? We 
remember the stories told by sop to children and some of them convey morals good 
enough for ail time. Let the Hindus be ever friendly to all within India, but they will not 
Jend a hand in making international designs.”’ 


17. Writing under the heading, ‘A Jehad against the Allies,’ the 
bile Pere Observer (Lahore), of the 16th November 1912, 
The Shaikh-ul-Isiam ands holy makes the following remarks :— 


Waar. 


“The Shaikh-ul-Islam cannot be accused of undue haste in asking the Ulama to join 
the Turkish army and preach a holy war. Ever since the outbreak of hostilities, the Allies 
have appealed to the fanatical instincts of their soldiers through Christian priests. But while 
the Balkan States have preached a crusade, the Turkish Government has turned the other 
cheek to the smiter by appealing to the § patriotism’ of its subjects, ‘ patriotism’ which has 
been exhibited in the flight of the Christian inhabitants who were liable to military 
service and in the Christian soldiers surrendering to the Allies and creating a panic in 
the Turkish army by their example. Had a policy of tit for tat been adopted from 
the first, it might have averted the war. At least, the Turks would never have sustained 
the reverses which have overtaken them in the name of the ‘fatherland.’ The cry 
of a holy war seems to be a somewhat belated one at the present moment, and will 
be interpreted by the enemies of Turkey as a circuitous route to inviting intervention. 
The Turkish Cabinet, guided as it has been by Kiamil Pasha, has misunderstood the 
forcers atrayed against the Khilafat. But the appeal for a holy war, though late, 
cannot but be attended with good consequences. It will inspire the Turkish soldier with 
invincible heroism and nerve him to repeat the noble exploits of his fathers. If Europe 
cannot control an expression of its sympathies with the Allies, let itat least keep out of 
the ring and give fair play to both sides. The present situation should teach Kiamil Pasha 
that the ‘friends of Turkey’ are a broken reed to lean upon and induce him to re- 
consider his mendicant policy and adopt one of unflinching courage, If Turkey can 
be saved at the present moment, there is no other course left for those who guide its 
destinies. A rift in the lute of the Allies, as suggested in connection with Salonika, or an 
extension of the area of hostilities are not without the range of practical politics. Bus it 
would be imprudent to trust to any such contingencies. A strong arm and trust in God 
alone can keep the Turks in Europe.” 


18. Writing under the heading, ‘Sympathy with Turkey,’ the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 21st November 1912, makes the 


Bengal Hindus and sympathy following remarks a 


with ‘Turkey. 


“The present difficulties of Turkey have had a most beneficial effect upon the relations 
_ of Hindus and Mubammadans in Bengal. ‘Turkey is entitled to the sympathy of all Asiatic 
races, irrespective of ereed and political persuasion. The downfall of Turkey means the 
disappearance of the lagt vestige of an Asiatic Power, and this is 4 prospect which no Asiatic 
race can contemplate with equanimity, far less with pleasure. In Bengal, meetings have 
been held at which Hindu leaders have expressed their earnest sympathy with Turkey in 
her distress, but a still more tangible token of sympathy 1s the readiness with which Hindus 
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and Muhammadans alike have contributed to the funds of the Red Crescent Society. A 
most wholesome effect of this co-operation is noticeable in the celebration of the Bake?id 
festival. In 1910 it was the occasion of serious rioting in Calcutta between Marwaris and 
Musalmans, and special precautions have had to be taken by the police since that year. The 
telerrams for the last few days about the situation in Bengal have been most reassuring. 
Although arrangements were made in Calcutta to meet any emergency that might arise, no 
trouble was anticipated. Hindus and Mahammadans have joined hands and both communities 
have subscribed to the Red Crescent Society. Muhammadans have determined not to wound 
the feelings of Hindus by killing cows during the Bakr’id. The Nawab of Murshidabad, 
the premier Muhammadan nobleman in Bengal, has issued a notice to that effect. Similar 
notices have been issued at Jessore, a Muhammadan centre. Trouble was expected at 
Telinipara, a small town near Serampur, but the measures taken by the authorities should 
prevent a breach of the peaze. While we all regret the hunmiiation of urkey and her 
distress, it will not be an unqualified misfortune if it has the effect of bringing Hindus and 
Muhammaidans in India closer together, for it will justify the saying that out of evil cometh 


good.”” 


19. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 14th November 1912, has a 
note expressing satisfaction at Lady Hardimges 
sympathetic reply to Mrs. Habib-ur-Rahman’s re- 
quest for a subscription towards the fund started 
by the Muslim women of Quetta in ail of the Turkish sufferers. The paper 
also expresses a hope that Her Excellency’s sympathy will create fresh zeal 
among Muhammadan women. 


Lady Hardinge aud the Red 
Crescent Society. 


90. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of 16th November 
' 
Lord Hardinge and the Red Cres- 1912: 
cent Fund. 


“Qord Hardinge has given another example of the nobility and greatness of British 
statesmanship by becoming the patron of the Indian section of the Red Crescent Fund. He 
has given a liberal donation of Rs. 1,000. Provincial Governors have also acted nobly in a 
similar way. Subscriptions are being collected in every town and city and even ladies are 
busy collecting subscriptions to relieve distress. I read that the English ladies and French 
Jadies are similarly collecting funds for the relief of Christian sufferers. As this is a purely 
humanitarian act, I should like to ask why a Red Cross Fund is not also started in India. Do 
not the Indians feel for all suffering humanity ? If some missionary gentleman starts a 
Red Cross fund, I dare say the Indians will give a practical example of their cathoiicity by 
subscribing to the funds.” 


21. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 15th November 1912, publishes 

: a letter describing a large meeting of the Luck- 

Mat aasaiye a the Com- now Muhammadans, held on the 9th instant, 
under the presidency of Mr. H. V. Loveit, the 
Commissioner. In the course of his remarks, he siates that one of the 
speakers, Mr. Mumtaz Husain, Barrister-at-Law, observed that non-Muslims. 
were under the impression that the Prophet’s followers were brimful of the 
spirit of Jehad and strife, and that but a slight pretext was sufficient to rouse 
them into action. He added by way of reply that, although the present was a 
most dangerous time for them, they had proved by their loyal conduct that they 
were not a bigoted and mischievous people and that it was the other nations 
that had been more intolerant. The president took these remarks ill and 
stopped the speaker, and the same treatment was accorded to another Muham- 
madan who, in appealing for funds, wished to relate a few stories about the 
Turks wounded in the war. Continuing, the writer states that the (Muslim) 
public of Lucknow isfull of complaints of the conduct of the local leading 
Muhammadans in having selected the Commissioner to preside ata pure- 
ly religious meeting. Their habits of flattery, he adds, have brought disgrace 
on Musalmans, and God alone knows what the future has in store for them. — 


Commenting on the above, the paper remarks that the report of Mr. - 
Lovett’s speech in the Civil and Ailitary Gazette contains some remarks © 
which a British officer of his position ought never to have made. He 
said for instance that “ we had our lives to live, our own daily tasks to perform 
and that no good could result from complicating these tasks by vague agitation, 
however well-meaning.” ‘This shows that he is utterly ignorant of the fact 
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that Islam is a great brotherhood and permits no distinctions of colour or 
race. Moreover, if his views had been shared by (all) Europeans, the recent 
bloodshed in the Balkans would have been averted. As it is, the Christians 
of Europe have not only extended their sympathies to the Allies, but have also 
helped them with money and men. Does Mr. Lovett, asks the paper, want 
the Prophet’s followers to abstain from sympathising with the guardians of 
Mecca and Medina? After contending that they have remained thoroughly 
loyal to the British !throne at the present juncture, it regrets that he should 
regard their sympathy for Turkey asa piece of sedition, owing simply to its 
being loudly expressed. Referring to his conduct in stopping Mr. Mumtaz 
Husain, it observes that, being a highly placed officer, Mr. Lovett can seal the 
lips of the people of his division, but that he cannot control their hearts. Be- 
sides, Mr. Mumtaz Husain wanted only to show that it was not Muhammadans 
papers vey who were engaged ina Jehad, a fact which, says the paper, cannot 
e denied. 


22. The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 12th November 1912, publishes a leader, 
Reyslien elfiiee headed ‘Occasion for surprise.” It begins by 
saying that Lord Kitchener is displeased with Said 

Pasha over the latter’s sense of “ national self-respect and feelings of national- 
ity.” His Lordship prevents the Egyptian Premier from sympathising with 
Turkey and has at Test threatened to deprive him of his portfolio. Next the 
sa states that the Pioneer’s (Cairo) correspondent is of opinion that Husain 
idi, Minister of Justice, should be dismissed in connection with the case 
against Sheikh Shawadesh. His reason for the suggestion is that the prosecu- 
tion has made the Sheikh a national martyr and hero; but, if a nation has life, 
even men of a lower position than that of Shawadesh come to be worshipped 
by it; witness the cases of Lajpat Rai, Tilak and “ the Bengali patriots,’’ who 
have acquired honour owing simply to their having placed their lives in danger 
for the sake of “the nation and the country.’’ And, if the dictum of the 
Pioneer's correspondent had been followed, many civilians in Bengal and the 
Punjab, perhaps the European rulers of those provinces also, would have been 
summarily dismissed. In conclusion, the paper says that the Egyptians should 
vigorously agitate that, in future, cases like the above should be disposed of 
independently of Lord Kitchener and his official influence, for the reason that 


the British Agent in Egypt sees everything through Western spectacles. 
(b)—Home. 


93. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 15th November 1912, has a 

| note headed “Indian cash balances in England,” 
Balin. iio Ten in which it says that the controversy about the 
India Office finances in the British press and Parliament has led to the ex- 
posure of some incredible things. It has, for instance, been admitted that a 
considerable part of the Indian gold reserves at the Secretary of State’s dis- 
posal has been lent out at avery low rate of interest to firms with which 
certain members of the India Council are connected. Similarly, a very large 
quantity of silver is bought for this country through Messrs. Samuel, Montagu 
and Co., one of the share-holders of which, viz., Sir W. Samuel, isa promin- 
ent member of the Liberal Government. After remarking that the surname of 
Mr. Montagu, Under-Secretary of State, is borne by another share-holder, 
the paper says that the state of affairs described is deserving of serious con- 
sideration, and that a great deal ought to be heard even in the Imperial Coun- 


cil about the above disclosure. ) 
IV.—KINE-KILLING. 


94. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th November 1912, states 

| that some recent telegrams from Calcutta hint 

Pe .-eweedbesqdeadbes Bakr'ld that certain Muslim leaders there are thinking 
j of preventing the sacrifice of cows on the coming 


"Id day, in order to induce Hindus to give money for the Red Crescent Society. 
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It is not, however, to spite Hindus, that Muhammadans kill cows; the question 
is only an economic one and there is no necessity for imparting ‘a political 
colour to it. As to Hindus rendering pecuniary help, the matter is one of 
fellow-feeling, and “ worthy ” Hindus in every part of the country are already 
obliging Muhammadans by giving money for the Turkish wounded. 


V.—Nativg SocteTtgs AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


95. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 14th November 1912, has a note 
, headed “ Cow-killing by Muhammadans at a Hindu 

er well,’ The Prophet’s followers, it says, are wel- 
eome to go and throw away their lives in defence of usurping Turkey. Why 
should they, however, pursue the poor Hindus for no reason and daily devise 
new plans to offend and injure them? The news comes from Bahawalpur that 
(recently) some mischievous Muhammadans killed two cows at night at the 
well of a Hindu Seth. It is foolish for Hindus to say in spite of all this that 


they should sympathise with oppressive Turkey. 


26. The Jiwan Tat (Lahore), of the 15th November 1912, has a review 
_._ of Dharampal’s “ Vedas and Swamst Dayanand” 
oe ee and Swamt The author, says the reviewer, not only declares 
otc that he no longer believes the Vedas tobe the 
word: of God, but also shows that the Swami’s translation has been stuffed 
with extremely dreadful and dangerous teachings of battle, murder and 
rapine. The result of this teaching can only be unrest, fighting and enmity 
between man and man. The author substantiates his contention by quoting 
extracts from Dayanand’s translation of as many as 125 verses in the Yajur 
Veda alone. Itis to be regretted that he has not also had the courage to 
declare his disbelief of the Quran, the Bible ‘and other religious books as in- 
spired books on like grounds. The reviewer, indeed, is of opinion that, if other 
quotations were cited from the Vedas as translated by the founder of the 
Arya. Samaj, all impartial people at least would say that no one could take 
the Vedas as his guide on the strength of Dayanand’s translation if he knew 
anything of the real contents (of which most Aryas are entirely ignorant).. 
It is possible of course for a person to follow Dayanand’s preaching solely 
from a desire to profit by the mistaken beliefs of Hindus. If the number of 
verses in the translation relating to the acquisition of riches, the avoidance 
of sin and vice and attainment of higher spiritual life be counted, one would 
discover that the book is the work of an out-and-out materialist, filled only 
with low, worldly desires; but it would be a gross mistake to speak of it asa 
religious book or one calculated to do spiritual good to man. It teaches much 
that is sinful and vicious, and is couched in such vague, meaningless and 
faulty language that it is an insult to human intellect to call it the work even 
of a man of ordinary understanding, let alone the Creator of the Universe. 
It might indeed be truly called the ravings of a madman; and if, says the 
reviewer, educated Hindus were really honest in their religious convictions, 
they would have seen through the gross hypocrisy of which Swami Dayanand 
has made use in the preparation of his translation of the Vedas. They would 
then have. been able to judge what position ought to be assigned toa. man 
who led a life of continuous hypocrisy. . 


.27. The Indar (Lahore), for Sever SS a is entirely devoted to 
riper ee & criticism on the and, the teachings of 
Hh Volos onl Gemini Dare Henle Meed. She Bile auaies teenies of 
some three hundred Mantras from the different Vedas and, after comparing 
the same with certain detached from the Sattyarth-Parkash, he comes 
to the conclusion that these Hin du religious scriptures are not inspired 
books. He goes on to say that he is altogether opposed to the general belief 
that @ universal revival of Vedic: culture will lead to peace and prosperity. 
On the contrary the Vedas preach nothing but war, fight, loot, murder, eto. 
The Vedic hymns are barbaric and in some cases even very dangerous. The 
world.does not want such Vedic religion, but wishes rather to liberate itself 
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from its clutches. In conclusion, the writer remiatks that the dangerous — 


education taught by the Vedas is sending forth its dreadful flames towards the 


sky and crushing the world under the unbearable burden of practical Vedic 
religion (sic). 


VI—LEGISLATION, | 


28. In its leader, the Tribune (Lahore), of the 17th November 1912, 
The Panjab Council Regulations, publishes the following :— 


| _“ Our esteemed London contemporary, India, in noticing our forecast of the Punjab 
Council Regulations published in these columns in September last, fully endorses our remark that 
the reform Regulations for this province stand as badly in need of revision as ever. Our 
comments on the Regulations were made on the strength of unofficial information and were, 
as such, liable to correction on the official publication of the Regulations. Unfortunately, our 
forecast proved only too true. We said that the District Boards, on which has now been con- 
ferred the privilege of electing three members of the Punjab Legislative Council, were bodies 
com posed 008 y of nominated members, that they were the happy dumping ground of 
ignorant mdars and Zaildars, and that the educated element was at a discount in these 
bodies. An analysis of the figures of the preliminary electoral roll will show that our criticism. 
was by no means far-fetched. In the Cis-Sutlej group, out of a total of 217 voters, at least 
329 are Zaildars and Lambardars. In the Central group of District Boards, out of a total 
of 201 voters, 102 or more than 50 per cent., are Zaildars and Lambardars. In the Western 
group, out of 420 voters, 182 are Zaildars and Lambardare, It is also well-known that 
the majority of the voters of the District Board groups are nominated by the Government. 
Indeed, in the Western group, nearly all the District Boards are composed wholly of nomi- 
nated members, and in other groups, nomination is the general rule, the elective principle being 
recognised in a feeble manner in a few Boards. ‘The extension of the privilege of election to 
the District Boards is therefore a most dubious boon. It does not require any gift of pro- 

hecy to say that the nominated members, who swamp the Board, will generally return legis- 
ote of the type with which we are familiar. We were, therefore, not at all wrong when 
we refused to regard the extension of the franchise to District Boards as an enlargement of the 
elective principle. As regards municipal groups, their value as popular electorates is greatly 
discounted by the prevalence of sectional representation in some 12 Municipalities of the 
Punjab (members whereof, as has been admitted by the Government in the Municipal Ad- 
ministration Review, are men of extreme views) and by the mixing of Cantonment 
Committees therein, consisting of nominated members. Leaving aside the Panjab Univer- 
sity, which cannot be said to be a purely Indian body, the only other electorate 
is the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, which is sure to return a European. It is only 
by accident that the result of the representation of the Panjab University happens 
to be a popular one In fact, it is due to the personal popularity of the present 
representative with the European members. We may, therefore, truthfully say that there is 
not a single electorate, the composition of which can be said to be altogether satisfactory from 
the view point of the representation of the educated public. There has been indeed very little 
in the revised Council Regulations to enthuse over. 


“The sense of public disappointment at the revised Regulations is deepened by a com- 
parison with the Regulations of the other provinces. Nay, even the most backward pro- 
vince in India, Assam, will get-a Council, similar in size to that of our Council, but containing 
no less than 1] elected members, as against 8 of ourown Council. Itis our rightful claim that, 
leaving aside the Presidencies, our province is ahead of every other province in point of culture, 
commercial and industrial enterprise, as well as educational, social, religious or philanthropic 


activity. Nay, our Muhammadan friends say that the Punjab is politically more important 


than any other province. But in point of administrative reform, the Punjab seems destined 
for the last place, even the swamps of North-Eastern India being given precedence over it. 
The question concerns and vitally concerns all Punjabis, whether Hindus or Muhammadane. 
The Muhammadans in this province claim to be more progressive than their co-religionists else- 
where and we ask them in all seriousness whether they are content with the status of their pro- 
vince, which from the administrative point of view is inferior even to Assam. Here is a golden 
opportunity for united action. Let all sons of the Punjab band themselves together to remove 
the wholly undeserved stain on their province. Let them agitate for an enlarged Legislative 
Council and for a majority of elected members in it. Let them show that they ney resent 
the insinuation that they are not fit for an extension of the elective system and that they are 


more backward than the Assamese, 


“Tt may not be out of place here to enquire into the reason why the Punjab has been 
accorded all alonz a stepmotherly treatment in respect of the privilege of reformed Councils 


The reason is that the province has been ill-served both by ite officialdom and some self-styled. 
leaders, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was perhaps unduly hard on the Punjab officialdom in his 
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well-known book, The Awakening of India,, but there can be no denying that the bureaucracy 
here is by no means progressive in its ideas. A well-known Punjab official, now dead, when 
asked his views on the respective merits of nomination and election said that in ancient times the 
throne was surrounded by the arkan-t-daulat who were always nominated by the Sovereign and 
never elected by the people and no departure should be made from the ancient precedent. This 
view is typical of the Punjab bureaucracy, barring only one or two exceptions. It does not 
occur to them that the hands of the clock are moving fast even in the conservative 
East and progress cannot be stopped, in order to let the laggard arkan-t-daulat to 
catch up. And it is this officialdom, which made short shrift of the Council reforms in 
this province. Indeed, Sir Louis Dane once observed that, in throwing open five seats to 
election, he acted against the advice of the most experienced officers of the Province. To 
our shame, it must be confessed that their efforts were fully seconded by some sot-disant 
and self-seeking titled gentlemen. It may be remembered that, during the discussion of the 
we Punjab Municipal Bill in the Provincial Legislative Council, Mr. Fenton made a flourish 
ale of these views and said that any extension of the elective principle would be opposed to the 
7 ae best opinion of the province. There were other gentlemen who could speak with experience 
and authority on the question and who had spoken in favour of the elective system, but their 
ie opinions were ignored by the Government for reasons of its own. The Government did not 
choose to consult again with the public at the time of the revision of the Regulations. 
Thus it is that we have been condemned to an administrative status, worse than that of 
every other province. For the present, the Regulations cannot be amended. We must 
wait for another three years. But we should not rest on our oars. As Mr. Shadi Lal said 
in his presidential speech at Delhi, far from being discouraged by the failure that has hitherto 
dogged our footsteps, the seriousness of our disabilities should spur us to further and more 
vigorous action than we have hitherto taken. It is to be trusted that-both Hindus and 
Muhammadans of the province will combine in this effort.” 


29. The following is from the Tribune 


Oomilecktinn Legislative (Lahore) of the 23rd November 1912 :— 


“We find thus that while the non-official members of the several Provincial Legisla- 
tive Councils, together with the District Councils and Municipal Committees in the Central 
Provinces are to return thirteen Members in all to the Supreme Legislative Council, the land- 
holders will have'the privilege of returning as many as six members, and the Muhammadan 
community as many as five from their special electorates. This shows clearly the unsatis- 
factory nature of the regulations which favour certain communities at the expense of others. 
It is to be very much regretted that while the Bengal, Bombay, Madras and United Provinces 
Legislative Councils will each beable to return two members to the Supreme Legislative 
Council by the votes of their non-official Additional Members, the non-official members of the 
Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab will be permitted to return only one 
member. While the Muhammadan community and the landholders in other Provinces have 
been permitted to return their representatives to the Supreme Legislative Council, the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council has reserved the right of nominating one member from the 
Muhammadan community in the Punjab and another from the landholders of the Province. 
We do not understand why the landholders and the Muhammadan community in the 
Punjab should not be deemed fit to enjoy the privilege of electing their representatives to 
7 the Supreme Legislative Council when the landholders in the United Provinces of Agra and 

Pi Uh Oudh, in the new Province of Behar and Orissa, and in the Central Provinces, and the Muham- 
me AE madan community in Behar and Orissa and in the United Provinces are permitted to elect 

Be a their representatives. In the matter of the Regulations for the nomination and election of 
Additional Members to the Provincial Legislative Council as’also to the Imperial Legislative 
Council no Province: has been treated so shabbily as the Punjab. We had so long been 
hoping that when the revised regulations were introduced these anomalies would be removed 
and our Province fare better. But our hopes have been dashed to the ground and we have 
now to wait for another three years before anything can be done to improve the present 
unsatisfactory position. Weare glad to find that it has now been distinctly laid down that 
no person, who is an official, shall be eligible for election as a Member of any Council.” 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 


(d)— Education. 


iff ; 30. The following is from the Observer 
‘ee rest new Muslim Unis (Lahore), of the 20th November 1912 :— 


“In a series of articles contributed to the Aligarh Instttute Gazette, 


: Nawab Vigar-ul- 
Mulk has discussed the University question in detail: * * 7 ' 
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cc x * If no fair compromise can be struck off between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Indian Muslims on the Universiie uestion, Nawab Mushtaq Saute 
-would suggest. the establishment’ of a- University which would ‘practically be absolutely 
independent of Government. Let the M. A.-O. College and the Lahore Islamia College 
be maintained for those who seek Government service, let fresh schools and colleges be started 
on the same lines wherever necessary and be affiliated to the . Government Universities ; but 
schools and colleges should also be opened for those who do not. seek Government service— 
educational institutions for the sons of Muslim Zamindars, Taluqdats and other wealthy people 
for the sons of big merchants, manufacturers and capitalists, for the sons of religious and 
spiritual leaders, for the sons of Yunans physicians, for the sons of artists, artisans and work- 
ing people, and for the hundreds of thousands of students who are too poor to join 
a school affiliated to a Government University, The writer would impart to these 
classes education suited to their requirements through the vernacular and in institutions which 
would be affiliated to the proposed new Muslim University only. The University would thus 
be an all-India one and take under its wings schools and colleges affiliated to Government 
Universities, as well as those which would be suited to the genius of the Indian .Musalmans. 
The scheme is a most ambitious one. It would require ten times the thirty lakhs alread 
subscribed and hundreds of selfless workers to carry it into. execution. But, as the Nawa 
points out, it would create for itself an enthusiasm which would far transcend that generated 
by the project still before the Muslims. We are, however, afraid that the writer is over- 
sanguine. The fate which already seems to be in sight for the existing University scheme 
will not encourage Muslims to participate in fresh schemes emanating from Aligarh. 
It would, therefore, be well to make the best use of the money already subseribed.”’ | 


31. One Ahmad Shafi Minas, of Lahore, contributes the following to 
i A tis Gali the Tribune \Lahore}, of the 21st November 
and the Muslim University. 1912 :— 


“ Sir—The All-India M. A.-O. Educational Conference may legitimately feel proud of 
the record of solid useful work it has done since its birth. A glance at the past would bring 
out in relief that the idea of raising the Aligarh College to the status of a University has 
figured prominently till to-day, when matters have come toa head. The forthcoming meet- 
ings of the Conference will chiefly be concerned with suggesting, asserting, maturing, and 
elucidating the reasons for rejecting the modifications and alterations suggested by the Secre- 
tary of State in the constitution drafted for the governance of the Muslim University as con- 
ditional to the grant of a Royal Charter. The need at the outset of the agitation for a sectarian 
University was emphatically justified on the grounds of the tendency of the neutral system of 
education to lead the young Musalmans astray from the Sarat-ul-mustagem (right path). It 
was dreamt at that time that by means of purely religious ‘not necessarily unscientific) as 
opposed to godless education we, the Musalmans of India, would revive the old glory of Bagh- 
dad, Cairo, and Granada. But as ill-luck would have it all dreams of the revival of the 
Muslim literature, learning, civilisation, and culture were frustrated by the astounding 
decision of the Secietary of State to refuse the right to educate the whole of India to 4 solitary 
University at Aligarh, At once the cry was raised that great injustice was done to the 
faithful subjects of the Crown, and it was resolved at the spur of the moment to refuse to 
accept the decision and to appeal for its reversal. It surpasses the wit of a matter-of-fact 
onlooker how a community that only recently cried hoarse on the urgent need and import- 
ance of self-educating its youths mainly on the plea of their failure to receive a religious 
education by any other means, can conveniently afford to ignore the importance and impor- 
tunity of that very need to-day, when it is deemed fit to limit the experiment toa few 
hundreds of youths and to save whole Muslim India being plunged in the unknown. Sahib- 
zada Aftab Ahmad Khan at this juncture stepped in and, with that judicious judgment and 
well balanced mind that has characterised the public career of this gentleman in matters 
educational, advised the clamourers to accept the half-loaf (the first half, as he said) offered, 
but the stubborn ‘no’ of the obdurate man without did more than ever convince the 
passersby that hunger was only an excuse to wring out something from within.. Without 
any disrespect to anybody and with all regard to their various opinions 1t may be said that 
the attitude adopted is characteristic of an unsatiable beggar. Still more amusing is the 
objection raised at the change of name. It only shows how strong a part the sentiment 
is playing in the Indian body politic, Has not ‘the Aligarh College’ become the duplicate 
of ‘the M. A.-O. College, Aligarh’ without offence to the subtle susceptibilities of our 
friends? Has not the name of Aligarh acquired a pervasive .aroma of Muslim air about it? 


Vertum-sap ! 


cA sian suggestion is put forward to utilise the sum accumulated for the 
Muslim RE sideose for the Red Crescent Society. The only saving factor in the situation 
is the faint hope that the better mind of the community may prevail at the next delibera- 
tions of the Educational Conference and the people be saved-a decrading disgract. 
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(1) Miscellaneous. 


82. The Millat (Lahore), of the 15th November 1912, publishes a 

Che: Hisdudtéw's complaint against ae ges headed ‘The Hindustan’s mis- 
0 Hindustan's compiaint agin take.” The writer says that he cannot understand 
the Fouys Abiear. A contendicton. why the Hindustan eed blame the Editor of the 
Fauji Akhbar for an advertisement in the paper for tenders for the supply of 
beef to the Commissariat Department, Multan. All questions connected 
with advertisements are decided by Rai Bahadur Mohan Lal, Manager of the 
Fauji Akhbar. There is moreover no truth in the Hindustan’s assertion that 
pressure is brought to bear on Hindu and Sikh soldiers to subscribe to the said 


paper. 
33. Writing under the heading “The Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu,” 


the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 16th November 1912, 


Ms. Montage ast the Stineus makes the following remarks :— 


Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, is almost the first city of importance in British 


- India which Mr. Montagu has visited. After landing at Bombay he went straight to Simla 


and saw how the rulers can hide themselves there for six months in the year away from al 
popular influences. He then saw the primitive conditions obtaining in the North-Westernl 
border and the slowly changing conditions in the Native State of Kashmir. The Punjab came 
under British rule almost simultaneously with the creation of Kashmir as a Native State; and 
the comparison between that State and the British districts will perhaps be put to the discredit 
of the Indian administrators in the States. Mr. Montagu doubtless remembers that there is 
such a thing as the Foreign Office of the Government of India and that the British Resident is 
a factor in such States. When he goes to Southern India and visits M ysore he will find how 
the value of an excellent constitution given to that State has been undermined and the whole 
power transferred from the constitution into the hands of the Europ?an I. C. 8. Private 
Secretary of the Maharaja. So much for the apparent difference between the States and the 
British districts. It has not been possible for Mr. Montagu to accept an entertainment from 
the Punjab Hindus. He will nevertheless have found a way of meeting the Hindu leaders 
and learning from them the serious disabilities to which they are subject.. We fully trust that 
in the principal towns and cities he visits he will make it convenient to vrant interviews to the 
independent section of the people, thereby to know the difference between the official and un- 
official view of questions of public interest.” : : 


34. The following is from the Tribune 


The Nicholson Committee. (Lahore) of the 23rd November 1912 :— 


“Tt is announced by the Ptoneer that owing to the great volume of evidence to be 
considered and the intricacy of the questions involved the report of the Nicholson Committee 
is not likely to be presented to the Government of India before the end of December. The 
members of the Committee, it is added, will remain in Simla to complete the report. So far 
as we have been able to gather from the statements published now and in in Anglo- 
Indian journals, the witnesses who have been examined by Lord Nicholson and his colleagues 
have been officers of the army and financial advisers of the Government. No somelicial 
witnesses have been examined. We think there is time even now to rectify the omission, 
Retrenchment in the expenditure incurred on the army has for many years past been a promi- 
nent plank on the platform of the Indian National Congress. There are not a few Indian 
publicists who have made a careful study of this question and we feel sure that they will be 


able to throw some new light on the problem of military expenditure if Lord Nicholson makes 


up his mind to examine them. They willbe able to lay before His Lordship the people’s 
point of view.’’ ) 


LAHORE: , : , C. STEAD, 


a - First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
The 28rd November 1912. J of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore—28-11-123—72 -165 -K. C. M, & T. W. L. 


(a) Foreign— 


Millat and Arya Patrika) ‘a ix: ee 
8. Indian Mubammadans and the Balkan War (Pan- 
jabee) ose eae sits oo ©6200 
3. The Balkan War and Indian Volunteers (AkAbar- 
1- Am) eee we nr ee 
4. The Watan andthe Zamindar and news from 
the seat of war (Passa Akhbar and Zamsndar) 1010 
5. Hindus ‘and the Balkan Wai (Hindu, Parkash 
and Paisa Akhbar) ... “ni oe th. 
6. Egypt and the Balkan War (Rafiq) me i 
7. Mr. Asquith andthe Balkan War (Mr. Garette) 1b. 
8. Buropean officials and the Turkish Relief Fund 
(Msllat) eee eee eee ee tb. 
9. Indians in Canada (Tribune) a ooo §~1013 
10. Mr. Gokhale in South Africa (Panjabee) a 
il. The Liberal Ministry (Rafiq) a ee” 
12. Mr. Montagu and the defeat of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment (Arya Patrika) eee ae 
13. The Beyrout University and a proposed University _ 
at Mecca (Vaksl) ad os < - 
(>) Home— 
14. Pandit Rambhaj Dat onthe removal of the capital 
to Delhi, Pan-Islamism and other matters 
(Hindu) ... ne — we DLS 
15. The Swadeshi movement (Sanatan Dharam — 
Parcharak). soe 2014 
16. India and the defence of the Empire (Tribune) 1b. 
17. M. Abbas Ali Beg on Hindu-Muhammadan Unity 
(Panjabee) ... ove i a 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIEB. 

18. The Mangal Rising (Siraj-ul- Akhbar), ... 1015 
19. Railways in Afghanistan (Patsa Akhbar) ae oa 
Il I.—Native Srares. 

20. Bahawalpur affairs (Paisa Akhbar) sas 20S 
IV.—KiINE-KILLING. 

21. Sikhs and cow-protection (Kam Dhenu) roe 1016 

22. Cow-killing riots at Ayodhya and Rangoo 
(Panjabee) .. cee oe ae | 


{ Vol. XXV. | 


{ Confidential. ] 


SBELECIIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 3cth November 1912. 


CONTENTS. 


].—Pouitics. 


War in the Balkans (Zamindar, Passa Akhbar, 


V.—Nativz Socistigs aND Ratieious MatrExs. 


Page. 
V1.—LxGIsLaTIon. 


23. Zemindars the ensuing Council Elections in the 
Punjab and the Land Alienation Act (Rajput 


Gazette) a sail “ee SOLO 
24. The forthcoming Punjab Council Elections 
(Tribune) “ th 


25. The Redemption of Mortgages Bill ( Panjabee)... 1017 


VIJ.—Ganegat ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Judictal— 


Ail. 
(6) Police— 
26. The dread of the Police (Panjabee) xe 1019 


(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs ~ 


Nil. 
(d) Education — 


27. New Universities: A suggested compromise 


(Panjabee) sa vee vee 1019 
28. Indian students in England (Tribune) mt 
(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land—= 
29. Cotton cultivation in India (Tribune) .»» 1020 
(f) Ratlways and Communications— 
30. The Baghdad Railway (Observer) ... th 
31. Train thefts and outrages ( Panjabee) 102 1 
$2, The Railway Board (Tribune) | oo 8B 


(9) Postal matierse— 
Bil. 
(kh) Miscellaneous— 


33. Tho Urdu and Roman scripts (Patsa A ies 9 
34. Security from the rr nam (Patsa yee a a 
Watan, Hindustan, Hindu and Parkash) Es 1023 
35. The All-India Sanitary Conference (Tribune) ... ib, 
36. Drink and Crime and the Excise Department 
(/rtbune) ... ia ae oe 
37. Lord Hardinge at Jaipur (Tribune) 1034 


Nil. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PE RIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 30ra NOVEMBER 1912. 


— | om —=r 
Na. Name. Locality, Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
searraatil ee " ee ee be eee nae 
ENGLISH. : = peg 
7 Dalty. | 
] | Tribune .| Lahore ... | Bihari Lal sii 830 copies, 
TRI-WEEKLY. 
2 | Panjabee Lahore oo. | Mul Chand ve 2,194 copies. 
BI-WEEKLY. 
3 | Observer +. | Lahore ... | Nizam-ud-din 1,120 copies, 
gion Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi J. R. Thapur ii 300 ,, 
ews. 
WEEKLY. 
: 
5 | Arya Patrika Lahore Salig Ram oes 465. coptes. 
6 | Comrade Delhi Muhammad Ali 
7 | Harbinger . | Lahore Durga Parshad 135 copies. 
8 | Khalsa Advocate Amritsar »» | Khalsa Advocate Com- 846 . ~ 
FoRTNIGHTLY. mittee. 
9 | Jijnasu Lahore Ishar Das 500 copies. 
MonrTHaHLy. 
10 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore Saraswati Nath 1,800 copies. 
11 | Forman Christian College} Do. os 
Notes.® 
12 | Practical Medicine vee | Delhi .. | Dr. Bam Narain ses 1,000 copies. 
13 | Punjab Educational Journal ' Lahore R. B. Mohan Lal 500 ,, 
I4 | Punjab Mission News Do. Revd. Wigram aes 350 ,, 
15 Ravi Do. Mr. LB. M. Jones ‘i 500 ,, 
16 Review of Religions Kadian (Gurdaspur) Maulvi Muhammad Ah ... 900... 
| | 
17 Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore Dev Rattan 300 ,, 
18 Teacher Dinga (Gujrat) Kaiyan Singh a a 
: URDU. 
| DalLy. 
19 | Akhbar-i-’Am .«. | Lahore Govind Sahai ee 900 copies, 
| ; 
20 Paisa Akhbar ete Nizam Din se 2,500 ,, 
21 | Rafiq e. | Delhi .. | Mirza Asdulla Beg - 
22 | Watan »» | Lahore Muhammad Insha Alla ... 4,233 copies. 
23 | Zamindar Do. Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan §.952 ,, 
| Bi-wEBkELY. 
24 . Vakil Amritsar ie t. ul Aziz re 1,970 cories, 
| WEEKLY. 
25 | Afghant Peshawar ... | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 984 copies, 
26 | Ahl-i-Fiqah Amritsar ».. | Ghulam Ahmad 400 ,, 
27 | Ahl-i-Hadis Do. _ | Sanaulla vee 1,009 ,, 
23 | Ahluwalia Gazette Do. ... | Lehna Singh = oa 
29 | Al-Moint Do. ... | Mehraj-ud-din si vee 
80 | Army News Ludhiana »» | Daulat Ram ‘0s 539 copies. 
31 Arjunt Lahore .. | Dhasm Pal | Fe ae 


* Not received during the month. 
+ Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 301TH NOVEMBER 1912 —<conrtinuzp. 


pene = = 2 
ae | | 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
jas ms — Rca ae a) =e 
URDU—conrinveED. 
WREKLY—continwed. : 
82 | Arorbans Gazette -«. | Amritsar «> | Narain Das ‘es 600 copies. 
33 | Arya Gazette eo» | Lahore ee. | Bhowani Das aes : 550 ,, 
84 | Badar eee | Qadian, Gurdaspur District | Miraj-ud-din sis 1,200 ,, 
85 | Bharat . | Jullundur .-:| Thakur Sheoratan Singh 500 i, 
86 | Chaudhwin Sadi® ». | Rawalpindi Haji Ahmad a. 
37 | Civil and Military News ... | Ludhiana ee» | Abdul Aziz és 741 copies. 
88 | Curzon Gazette Delhi »». | Mirza Hairat ius 4824, 
$9 | Delhi Gazette® yes) BGs Sajjad Husain 700 , 
40 | Hakam Qadian, GurdaspurDistrict] Yakub Ali ne 100 , 
41 | Hag ee | Delhi Karim Ali me a» 
42 | Haq Pasand Amritsar + | Ram Nath 00 io 
43 | Hindu . | Lahore Hari Lal Sharma poe SVG8 5) 
44 | Hindustan Do. Buta Ram pee 14,484 _,, 
45 | Indar® os | Do. ..- | Dharm Pal, B.A. ee 
46 | Islam® Do. Abdul Latif 1(00 » 
47 | Jbang Sial os | as ee. | Prabh Dyal $470 
48 | Kapurthala Akhbar Kapurthala + | Hamid Husain wn  : a 
49 | Loyal Gazette Lahore Amar Singh Lea 
50 | Lytton Gazette* ee | Delhi re | Bulaki Das a 500 
51 | Milap® e+ | Lyallpur Jawahar Lal 
52 | Millat Lahore --- | Shuja Ulla eee 511 copies. 
53 | Municipal Gazette Do. Din Muhammad 100 
54 | Munir | Shang Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 1072 
55 | Musalman ee | Amritsar eee | Sana-ulla se 600 , 
56 } Nur a ~ Gurdaspur District | Muhammad Y usaf a | a 
57 | Nur Afshan Ludhiana oe | P. Wylie oes | 495 
58 | Paisa Akhbar se aia | Nizam Din vee 9,150 » 
59 | Parkash amare Gey: se | Radha Krishan ‘i $,700....n 
60 | Punjab Advocate* oo. | Mianwali Karm Chand, Bahl cs is » San 
61 | Punjab Samachar »»- | Lahore | + | Hira Lal Lie 
Rajput Gazette ory oe ». | Thakur Sukhram Das... 3,304 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar oe. | Bahawalpur --- | Bahawalpur State ‘ins 439 , 
64 Ditto ve | Rewari | Sayed Magbul Hussain | 250 , 
65 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak,.. | Amritsar ai othe Ram sbi 760 i, 
66 | Shanti ». | Rawalpindi »» | Kishan Chand Mohan... | 1,200 , 


PNot received during the week, 
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LIST a NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
RANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 30ts NOVEMBER 1912—concLuDED. 


Ee oe ie 


a ee 


er 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
enn URDU-—coxctupen, | 2 ae eee 
WEEKLY—concluded. 
67 : Sialkot Paper oor | Sialkot Todar Mal 300 copies, 
68 | Siraj-ul-Akhbar - | Shelum Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 700 ,, 
69 | Tahzib-ul-Niswan vee Lahore ee | Sayed Mumtaz Ali 1,500 ,, 
70 : Victoria Paper .. | Sialkot »- | R. 8. Lala Gian Chand and 600 , 
71 Waqt® . | Lahore al Hein ‘ 300 _,, 
72  Watan Do. Muhammad Insha U]lah... 6,835 _,, 
73° Zamindar Do. Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan | 3,900, 
| FoRTNIGHTLY. 
74 Biwah Samachart Lahore Ram Chand 500 copies, 
75 | Kam Dhenu vee | Ludhiana Bawa Bhagwan Das 1,500 ,, 
76 Mister Gazette .»- | Lahore Ali Bakhsh a 100 . 
73. Mohyal GazetteT + Kala, Jhelum District -.. | Mehta Sham Das AGU 4 
PERSIAN. | 
| ForTNIGHTLY. 
18 Siraj-ul-Akhbar ee | Kabul Abdul Khalik see 
| URDU. 
| MoNTHLY. 
79 Arorbans Parkasht Lahore .. | Salig Ram - 800 copies. 
80 | Arya Musafir ee | Jallundur L. Amar Nath 750 ,, 
81 | Fasana? Labore H. Muhammad Firoz-ud- 1,000 
82 | Jaubar «. | Amnitear oe Dr Chirag Din J auhar ves 400 ,, 
83 | Kakezai Social Reformer{ ... | Lahore see | Faz] Din ve. 400 ,, 
84 | Makhzan os. | Delhi oo | M. Fazl Tlahi ” 2,000 , 
85 | Martand eee | Lahore Kanhaya Lal me 350 ,, 
86 | Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh Delhi M. Muhammad Khalil = 290 i, 
87 ‘Rafiq? Lahore ». | Charinji Lal 500 ,, 
88 | Raghbir Patrika oo , Do. eo | Prab Dial oo 600 ,, 
89 | Sadhuf si Do. eee | UL. Gauri Shankar Lal... 3,000 ,, 
90 | Sufi .. | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District, Muhammad Din, Awan ... 3,009 _,, 
91 | Zabant = om ». | Dr. B. B. Mitra 250 ,, 
GURMUKHI., 
WRRELY. 
92 | Khalsa Sewak* Amritsar ... | Jiwan Singh 1,000 copie 
93 | Punjab Reporter® Do. »» | Ganda Singh swe 400 ,, 
MonrTHLY. 
94 | Punjabi Surma; Lahore .«. | Dharm Dev ii 1,000 copi¢ 


* Not received during the week. 
+ Not received during the fortnight. 
t Not received during the month. 
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I. — PoLitics. 


(a) — Foreign. 


I. Writing under the heading “ Enthusiasm among the Damascus 

iinet, tn Sai Muhammadans over the Balkan War,” the Zamin- 
dar (Lahore), of the 15th November 1912, repro- 

duces an article from the Muyyid (Cairo), which reports that intense enthusiasm 
prevails among the said Musalmans over the war inthe Balkans, that thousands 
of them have volunteered to serve in the Turkish Army, and that they have 


held several meetings, at one of which a Sheikh Abdur Rahman urged the 
audience to wage a Jehad. 


Under the heading “A song of self-respect,” the Zamindar (Lahore), 
of the 17th November 1912, publishes a poem recited at a very largely-attended 
meeting of Muhammadans, held on the 7th idem in the Madanpura Mohulla, 
Bombay. The poet begins by praying God to make the Turks victorious over the 
Balkans, and then urges “the (Muslim) nation” to shake off its sleep ; for 
Kast and West are on fire and the Prophet’s followers must realise their troubles, 
and how they have been ruined by disunion. They formerly put infidels to 
the sword, and now again they should sacrifice their lives and property for 
their religion. 


“ Four wolves (Greece, Servia, Bulgaria and Montenegro) have appeared ';; 
“ But there are 10,000 wolves at their back. 
“ How could one count them? They are numDerless ; 


“These wolves are the so-called sheep of Christ.” 


In its issue the Zamindar of the 19th November 1912, savs that, accord-. 
ing to Reuter, the Crown Princs of Greece has left Salonica and has proceeded 
in the direction of Monastir. It appears that he has found Salonica too hot for: 
him and has hurriedly left “the gateway through which Christianity first 
entered Europe.” The Greeks, it adds, are a worthless and rude lot: 
they have dashed Mr. Asquith’s hopes to the ground. They are also likely to 

uarrel with the Servians at Monastir, just as they have been unable to pull 
on with the Bulgarians at Salonica. 


Commenting on Reuter’s telegrams about the landing of international 
troops at Constantinople, the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 20th November 1912, 
says that the whole of Europe has strained every nerve to foment anarchy and 
disturbances in Turkey with the object of getting an opportunity to inter-. 
fere. In spite, however, of the fact that its. Muslim subjects are greatly 
excited and ready to sacrifice themselves for their land, the Porte has. managed 
to maintain unexampled peace. Its reward, nevertheless, is that Europe has. 
landed forces at Constantinople on trumped-up pretexts. 


In its issue the Zamindar of the 22nd November 1912, publishes. a 
letter headed “ Burst!’ in which the writer—“ Nazir,” of Saifabad, residing 
at Patiala —calls on “‘ the fire of the Islamic sense of self-respect’ to burst 
into flames ; to rid the earth of the enemies of the Prophet's faith; to reduce 
the unclean bodies of the inhabitants of Sofia and Athens to ashes ; and to show 
(to the world) “that. thy veins still contain drops of Arab blood and that thou 
canst even now re-enact the horrible scenes of, Yermuk (the early Arabs defeat- 
ed the soldiers of the Eastern Roman Empire there and acquired Asia Minor) 
and Nihawand (here. they destroyed the Persian Empire).” The correspondent 
also apostrophises “ the fire of revenge ” and asks it so to burst forth that the 
keen Ottoman sword may cut off tho heads of imnumerable: tyrants: and 
“ cause such fighting on the vast plain of the Balkans as. to put Vesuvius and 


Etna to shame.” 
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The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), dated the 19th November 1912, publishes 
a report of the second meeting of the Zenana Branch of the Red Crescent 
Society, Punjab, held in the local Muhammadan Hall on the 16th November. 
The meeting consisted mostly of women of the poor and middle classes ; 
and, with very few exceptions, the wives of the Muslim leaders in Lahore, who 
never fail to attend the pardah parties given by European ladies, were con- 
spicuous only by their absence. The collections amounted to about Rs. 900 
in cash; and some ornaments also were received. 


In the same issue the paper also refers to the excitement prevalent 
among Indian Mubammadans over the Balkan war, and reports that, by the 
16th November, the Editor had collected Rs. 1,08,305-0-6 in aid of the Turkish 
Relief Fund, and that he intends raising the total to one crore of rupees. 


The paper also publishes an Egyptian letter from Maulvi Abu Said, of 
Rangoon, who says that the Tripolitan and Balkan wars have shown that 
Europe can invent the blackest lies in order to mislead Asiatics. But for the 
presence, he adds, of ‘our special correspondents”’ at the front and the 
publication of authentic war news by the (Turkish) Government, the Bulgarian 
forces would long ago have been reported as masters of Constantinople. The 


writer states that he is going to the front at his own expense to find out 
the truth. 


The Millat (Lahore), of the 15th November 1912, says that. the 
Powers have derived the fullest advantage from the Turks’ unprepared state 
and from the fact that her attention was taken up with Tripoli. The 
members of the Committee of Union and Progress, who arc really the 
secret agents and informers of Europe, have thoroughly accomplished their 
mission to work the ruinof Turkey. They paved the way for Italy’s suc- 
cess in Tripoli by removing the Ottoman forces there to Yemen. They 
advised the Italians to attack Turkish coasts through the traitorous Hakki 
Pasha at Rome. They used these attacks as a pretext to despatch the 
Turkish soldiers in Europe to Asia and thereby facilitated the invasion of 
Turkey by Greece and the Balkans. Again they recruited Christians in 
the Sultan’s Army, handed over the Commissariat Department to them, 
and (asit were) sent word to Europe that the coast was clear. They also 
turned out all the experienced (Turkish) military officers and gave their 
places to the sons of drunken Christian mothers. Their relinquishment of 
the reins of government without a protest made the Editor think at the 
time that these own brothers to Satan must be aware of some impending 
danger ; for, otherwise, they would not have transferred themselves from the 
helm of the administration to the brothels of Europe. The Editor then goes 
on to say that the European papers recently received are unanimous in 
holding that the Turkish rule in Europe is about to end. Now, however, 
that the Turks have concentrated their forces at Tchataldja and there is a 
fear of the Bulgarians being wiped out, Turkey has been represented as 
desiring peace, the object in view being to invent an excuse for interven- 
tion. It has too already been plainly laid down that the Sultan’s rule would 
be confined to Constantinople alone. The Turks cannot fight the whole of 
Europe and will have to bend the knee, “but God’s command is that they 
should continue fighting as long as there is breath in their bodies.” The 
sword must decide the matter. It does not matter if they die in the perform- 
ance of their duty, because their sacrifice will revivify Islam, and “Turks and 
Arabs ”’ will again conquer the world. 


Elsewhere the paper says that, if the Turks feel convinced that all 
Europe is bent upon exterminating them, they should lose no time in ensuring 
the safety of the roads to Asiatic Turkey, so that the international ships (at 
Constantinople) may not cut off their retreat from Europe and destroy both 
their army and their families. The Editor is of opinion that the Sultan and 
the (other) Turks in Europe will be killed ; that only one Turkish prince will 
escape to Asiatic Turkey ; that there he will place himself at the head of an 
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army and engage in war ; and that finally Imam Mehdi will make his appear- 
ance. In case, however, the present war is not the last one (? that the 
Turks are to wage in Europe) even the whole world combined can work no 
injury to Constantinople. At all events, the Editor feels certain that Muham- 
madans will triumph in the end, which event has, indeed, been already 
predicted by the Prophet. The reported successes of the allies are untrue, 
and they are only intended to help in the attainment of the unholy object 
which the Powers have at heart. The parte of Turkey which the Powers 
wish to liberate from the yoke of Turkey are described as already in the 
hands of Greece and the Balkans. All reports from the front, except of the 


actual Bulgarian attack, are wholly unfounded ; and the fact of the matter is, 


says the Editor, that. the Powers have despatched their fleets and are threaten- 
ing the Sultan so as to make him give up all his European possessions with ,the 
exception only of Constantinople. ; 


Writing under the heading “ The War” the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of 
the 28rd November 1912, makes the following remarks :— 


“Tf Turkish reports are to be believed, not a day has passed since the war began 
when the Turks have not gained a victory which might be regarded as one of the most 
brilliant feats in Ottoman history. No engagement has occurred in which the Bulgarians 
have not retreated in disorder before the bayonet charges of the Turks. But by some mali- 


cious combination of events the Turks have been compelled to ‘advance’ homeward des-" ~ 


pite their memorable victories, and the Bulgarians are just now thundering at the gates of 
Constantinople. The Sultan is anxious for peace, though he has been compelled to reject 
Bulgaria’s terms for the present. The consensus of expert opinion, on the other hand, is 


that if the war continues, whatever still lingers of European Turkey will follow the way o 
the Turkish ‘ advance,’ ”’ 3 


2. Writing under the heading ‘ Difference of opinion,’ the Panrabee 


: (Lahore), of the 26th November 1912, makes the 
———ee and the following remarks :— | aie 


“ Asarule the Mubammadans of India are a united body and there is greater union 
among them for a semi-religious purpose than among the Hindus. But it is not surprising 
that even in regard to the Balkan War a split has arisen and a new party is forming itself 
who disown any territorial interest in Turkey which they think is artificially introduced. 
What is called a Loyal Muslim League has been formed in Bombay, whose policy seems to 
be moderation and who understand that Muslims have their duty in India and they would not 
be lost if Turkey is Jost. They have already protested against such unwise decisions as 
boycott of Grecian and other European goods. Nor do they support the proposal of trans- 
ferring the University funds to Turkey in any form. With regard to the general Muslim 
policy also there seems to be a split and the birth of a new moderate party. We should ba 


glad if a more constructive and less aggressive party is formed to steady the course of 
events.” 


3. The Akhbar-i-’ Am gna ag the 17th November 1912, has an 
_ article on Mr. Shaukat Ali’s proposal to despatch 
va een War and Indian 4 Muslim volunteer corps to * ge tha sa | his 
declaration that Government would surely lend 
Musalmans a helping hand in the matter. As if, ejaculates the Editor, the 
British Government, having issued a proclamation of neutrality, would 
nevertheless allow Indian Muhammadans to serve in the Turkish arm 
in order to bring the Christian States of the Balkans to their senses.! 
The Aligarh Institute Gazette heartily approves of the above proposals 
saying that the allies have imparted a religious colour to the war; that they 
have at their back powerful States like Russia and Austria; that natives of the 
Balkan States are going to the front in crowds from every part of the world. 
There is, however, absolutely no truth in the accusation against Russia and 
Austria. And presumably, says the Akhbar-i-’Am, Turkish subjects every- 
where are also free to go and participate in the war. But those Musalmans, 
who, like their co-religionists in India, are neither subjects nor residents of 
Turkey and who own allegiance to neutral powers, cannot serve in the Turkish 
army. Again, if the war had really been of a religious character, the Christian 
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powers of Europe-would never have followed a policy of neutrality in connec- 
tion with it.. After regretting that the Aligarh Institute Gazette should have. 
tried to cause such dangerous misunderstandings, the paper asks how untraine 
Muslim volunteers could prove of any use to the Turks. : 


4. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 16th November 1912, has a 

| --.. paragraph headed “ Concealing war news and keep- 

PR pc peed and tee amindar ing the people in the dark.” The Turks, says the 
paper, have unfortunately had to suffer reverse after 
reverse. That must be admitted. And, as a result, certain Muhammadan papers 
of Lahore have been distorting news from the seat of war. Either they do not 


eredit the telegrams or, im the event even of their believing any of them to be 


true, they interpret it in their own way and cause misunderstanding in the 
minds of the Muslim public. The Watan is particularly given to questioning 
the truth of Reuter’s telegrams, and daily flings grossly mean taunts at the 
Balkans. The Zamindar too, says the Editor, lauched to scorn the news about 
the Greek occupation of Salonika and has applied to the whole war the 
appreciation by the Times’ military correspondent of the splendid Turkish 
defence of Adrianople. It has.also afforded proof of its sobriety by publishing 
the following couplet :— 


“The noise made by the Balkans is the cawing of crows: 
“The reports of their victories are all false.” 


But its greatest journalistic achievement consists in having suppressed 
the telegram from Reuter’s agency, containing the account by the Daily 
Telegraph’s London correspondent of the Turkish retreat after the battle of 
Lale Burgas. Nor is this all; it published a note instead under the heading 
“ Bigoted and lying correspondents ” taking the writer in the Daily Telegraph 
totask. Both the Watan and the Zamindar perhaps consider it to their 
interest to mislead their readers and keep them in the dark, caring nothing 
for journalistic honesty and seriousness. 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 20th November 1912, publishes some 
verses by the Editor, beginning with the couplet objected to by the Paisa 
Akhbar. Continuing, he writes :— 


“ God’s. glory will soon manifest itself : 

“ These victims of Satan's graces (? the allies) cannot stay.. 
“Europe: has shaken the earth with (its) oppression, 

“ Let Muhammadans move heaven with their prayers.” 


Next he questions thetruth of the war news supplied by Reuter and asks 
why he should not criticise these false telegrams. 


5. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 16th November 1912, remarks that 


| Muhammadans are never tired of saying that the 
mines 1 Pt eee Te are (politically) more important re Hindus, ‘an 
therefore they hold themselves aloof from the latter. In their hour of need, 
however, they speak of the followers of Hinduism as brothers; and this 
parrot cry is being repeated by them even to-day, in order to induce Hindus to 
render help to Turkey. It was remarked by Maulvi Leakut Husain at the 
recent swadeshi mela at Calcutta that Turkey’s troubles adversely affect, not 
only Indian Muhammadans, but Hindus too. It is, however, difficult to 
understand how the Turks’ defeat can be a source of humiliation for 
Hindus? If the prediction means that the devastation of Turkey will inflame 
Indian Musalmans to plunder and loot, that is quite a different thing. But 
Government also wields some power and there is consequently no reason for 
Hindus to give way to anxiety. | 
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Referring to the Paisa Akhbar’s comments on Sat Dev’s denuncia- 
tion of Hindu hostility towards the Turks (vide paragraph 13 of Selec- 
tions No. 47),-the Parkask (Lahore), of the 19th November 1912, says 
that the Muslim papers know that Islamic power is at its last gasp 
and that the political importance of Muhammadans must also expire with 
it. They are also aware that, intoxicated by this idea of. their import- 
ance, they have grossly insulted the followers of Hinduism. It is only 
natural then that Hindus should have no sympathy with the Turks 
in their troubles. Sat Dev’s denunciation of their conduct has, however, highly 

tified the Paisa Akhbar, which has attached special weight to his words. 
The lecture, the Parkash states, in which Satya Dev found fault with Hindus, 
was not delivered under the auspices of the Arya Samaj, although the com- 
pound of the Pritinidhi Sabha’s office was undoubtedly lent for it. cocks. 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 19th November (1911, complains 
that some mean-minded Hindus and Hindu papers have been~eXkpressing joy 
at the defeats and troubles of the Turks. They forget that it isa matter of 
pride for Asiatics that, at a time when Europe bids fair to occupy the rest of the 
world, there is an Eastern nation which still reigns over a part of the European 
continent. There, however, also exist noble-minded Hindus—and their 
number is legion—who deeply sympathise with the Turks. After stating 
how Sat Dev recently snubbed those despicable Hindu papers, the Paisa 
Akhbar publishes a letter from “ A Hindu Journalist’ finding fault with the 
Hindustan for wounding the feelings of Muhammadans by expressing joy at 
Turkish reverses and saying that the Turco-Balkan War being one between 
the West and East, Hindus must sympathise with the Osmanlis. 


6. In its issue, dated the 17th and 18th a 1912, the Rafiq 
(Delhi), says that the Khedive’s recent prolonged 

wa ec hiaialaaaccia ta stay at Gonsnaliaogle has rendered the "Weaser’s 
Cairo correspondent uncasy. After quoting an extract from the correspondent’s 
letter, to the effect that, Britain having issued a proclamation of neutrality 
(in regard tothe Balkan War), Egypt will have to follow her example, the 
aper expresses its inability to understand his logic. If the Khedive isa 
oe subject of the Sultan, then he is so in every case. Otherwise it should be 
lainly stated, once for all, that the Sultan has nothing to do with Egypt. It 
a pity that such thick-skulled Englishmen should cast a stain on Britain’s 
hereditary generosity, love of freedom and sense of Christian sympathy, 
thereby causing prejudice and ill-feeling in the Eastern World. Conti- 
nuing, the Rafiq states that the Porte has demanded that Egypt should, in 
accordance with the treaty between her and Turkey, despatch an army to take 
art in the Balkan War. The requisition, it adds, has been published in 
tian papers and all of them are clamouring for compliance with it. 
The Editor hopes that the Khedive’s return from Constantinople will be 
followed by a report that the Egyptians have performed their “Islamic duties.”’ 


7. The Mister Gazette Suge’ of the 15th November 1912, 
reprints the following from Mr. Asquith’s Guildhall 
Mr. Asquith gnd the Belkan War. speech :— Upon one thing I bliive the general 
opinion of Europe to be unanimous, that the victors are not ta be robbed of 
the fruits which have cost them so dear.” When, however, Turkey conquered 
Greece at the sacrifice of a large number of lives, she was forced, by ‘these 
same European worthies,”’ to return the conquered territory to Greece, The 
fact of the matter is that the strong disregard the dictates of justice in their 
dealings with the weak. Those who used to think that Britain would never 
throw justice overboard have had to change their opinion in consequence of the 
Balkan war. It is perfectly true that oppression has usurped the place 
of justice and falsehood reigns supreme (in England), 


8. The Millat Lahore). of the 22nd Hovember 1912, says that not 
| | only the existence but even the religion of Muham- 
Rh oe ofisiol and the Turkish madans is now in danger. (? Christian) tyrants, 

| swayed by feelings of bigotry, are determined to 
destroy the Turks, “ the guardians of the sacred places at Mecca and Medina.’ 


wet 
Roe 


’ ~The Libera) Ministry. 
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-After appealing to Musalmans to give money in aid of the Turkish sufferers, 
the paper praises European officers in some districts for having taken part -in 
- meetings held to collect funds:for the purpose. They have, it dds, not only 


subscribed themselves, but have also induced others to follow their example. 


9. The following is from the Zribune 


ee (Lahore), of the 29th November 1912 :— 


“Referring to the scandalous and disgraceful treatment which is meted out to British 


‘Indians in Canada a correspondent very properly points out in a Montreal paper that it 


would be well to send some of the missionaries intended for India to Western Canada, where 
they would probably find plenty of work to do in their line among the winte settlers. In 


this connection it would be interesting to read what the Aryan, the only Hindu paper in 


Canada which is devoted to the spread of the Eastern view of Truth and in the interests of 
the Hindus in the British Dominions, says on the subject. The Aryan says :—‘The rev- 


-erend gentlemen. composing the Vancouver Ministerial Association, whilst anxioup to save 
the soul of the heathen in India by sending Canadian missionaries, are averse to the Hindus 


here having their wives join them. According to them it would appear that, whilst India’s 
coral strand is a good climate for Canadians to share the gospel feast and preach the brother- 
hood of man to Hindus, Canada is too cold for the Hindus’ families. It does not occur to 
these learned gentlemen that Hindus cannot see any good in sending Canadian and Austra- 


‘lian missicnaries to India, whilst they want to shut out Hindu student and missionaries from 
‘their shores. It is only a matter of time when Hindus in sheer self-preservation will have 


to retaliate against Canadians, Australians and Afrikanders.?” We cannot conceive of a more 
miserable blot on the honour of Canada as a British nation than the refusal of the Canadian 
Government to admit into the country the wives of British Indian citizens resident in Canada 
which is tantamount to a denial of the most primary of human rights.” 


10. Writing under the heading ‘ The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’ the Panjabee 


Mr. Gokhale in South Africa. (Lahore), of the 28rd November 1912, makes the 
following remarks :— . 


* * * * * 


* . “The Indsan Optnton says that public men in South Africa have 


‘realised the immense importance to the Empire of a proper solution of the Indian difficulty 


there and the high esteem in which India’s foremost spokesman is held in the very highest 
circles, and our contemporary considers that the tone of the European press is all that can 
be desired and that the attitude of the Europeans does honour alike to them and to the 


people of India. The visit has been most successful and paves the way for better understanding 
on both sides.” : 


11. The Rafig (Delhi), of the 17th November 1912, says that the fall of 
the Liberal party has been growing more probable 
every day for the last six months. It became 


abundantly clear when the Prime Minister indirectly admitted at a public meet- 


ing that ‘the British Parliament and Ministry ’’ were composed, not of states- 


men, but of Christian. missionaries. The remarks made by him and Sir Edward 


Grey on the subject of the Balkan War have hurt the feelings of Indian — 
Muhammadans. For some time the present Ministry has been affording proof 
of its incompetence and the news of its fall may be received at any moment. 


12. Writing under the heading ‘An unexpected surprise,’ the Arya 
Patrika (Lahore), of the 23rd November 1912, 


Mr. Montagu and the defeat of ° es | 
in Cteat Mei, makes the following remarks | 


“Tt was at Lyallpur that Mr. Montagu heard of the defeat of his Government in a 
division on the finance provisions of the Home Rule Bill. He received the intelligence with 


‘commendable equanimity. * * * But somehow or other we cannot divest ourselves of 
-a suspicion that he must have at that very moment inwardly thanked his stars that he was 
standing on the soil of India instead of England. For had he been on that day in the 


venerable British house of Parliament instead of on the railway platform at Lyallpur the 
chances were nine to ten that his ears would have been boxed. Events have shown 
that the dignity of even an: Under-Secretary of State for India is of no avail against the 
‘Imperial’ Briton.stimulated by opportunity and brandy.” 


13. In the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 16th November 1912, a correspond- 
The Beyrout University and a ent writes to Say that the Beyrout University (stc.) 
proposed University at Mecca. was in a flourishing condition in hisday. Last year, 


too, he met two Indian students who had joined the University owing to some 


1913: 


uapleasantness with. the. Principal. of the. local.American Mission College. 
From what they and others. haye told him, he is of opinion that those 
(Muhammadans) who desire their sons to acquire & higher education and a 
greater love for morality and Islam could send them ‘to no better place; and 
the University is deserving of all help from charitable Muhammadans. Parti- 
cularly would it be a good action to present it with a {piece of land large enough 
to ensure the College becoming a University. It provides a thorough grounding 
in Islamic Theology and young Muhammadans are warned against the efforts 
being made to sow the seed of Christianity in their. midst. Continuing, the 
writer states that there are “ thousands of Madrassahs’”’ and ‘ hundreds of 
Hospitals” in Beyrout, connected with foreign governments,. and their real 
object is to change the moral condition of (the) Muhammadans and to drive 
the love of Islam out of their-hearts. They are also being used, he adds, to win 
the hearts of Turkish subjects, both Muslim and Christian, and to make them 
hostile (? towards the Sultan). In conclusion, he suggests that in the event of 
the Indian Government not giving Muhammadans the sort of University they 
desire, the funds collected should be utilised for establishing a University 
at Mecca. | 


% 


(b)—Home. 


14, The Hindu (Lahore), of the 16th November 1912, publishes an 
article by Pandit Ram Bhaj Datt declaring that the 

Pandit Ram Bia} Dat cn ere- real struggle between Muslim and Western civili- 
islamiien and his teitere, zaticn will commence on the removal of the Gov- 
ernment of India’s head-quarters to Delhi. The 

persecution of Hindus by Muhammadan Kings is well known; and towards 
the close of the Mughal rule Islamic debauchery rendered it impossible 
for any beautiful (? Hindu) woman to remain in the country. This wickedness 
could not be tolerated even by the Muhammadan God and so Muslim rule in 
India came to an end. God’s mercy then rained down at last on the whole 
of India in the shape of British justice. Queen Victoria began to look after 
Hindus and Musalmans, but the hungry Bengalis took milk from their 
European mother’s breasts ‘‘ by violence,”” while some fools among them began 
to kick the King’s own children. Stray Punjabis, Mahrattas and Maarasis 
also began to behave insolently after having been nurtured and taken care of. 
Most Muhammadans, however, had passed their babyhood; they understood 
the world and played their game (well), the result being that, while they were 
held to be loyal, Hindus were set down as rebels. The English got angry and 
began to think of taking back the coat and pantaloons they had given 
them (Indians). Agitation ensued, but the King Emperor pacified the irate 
Bengalis at the Coronation Darbar and also assured Indians that Britain still 
.abided by the pledges given to them by his grand-mother. His words have 
eft no room for doubt that the British Government has found out the correct 
solution of its political difficulties in India. Continuing, the writer refers to 
‘the Balkan War and says that the constitutional Government established by 
the Young Turks had the effect of causing strife in Turkey. The powers, he 
adds, which professed friendship for these fools also engaged themselves in 


. the task of inciting the Balkans. The reason for this was that, when the . 


Mejlis proposed to place western Persia under Turkish “ guardianship,” the 
tassel in the Young Turk’s fez began to shake violently “with pan-Islamic 
zeal.” In his newly-found enthusiasm the Young Turk knocked off Russia’s 
turban and Great Britain’s hat, thereby revealing his heart to. both of his 
friends. This led to western statecraft letting loose Italy on Tripoli, while 
her knowledge of: Turkey’s dishonest intentions made.England hold her peace, 
It was only when blows began to rain down on these Khan Bahadurs that the 
followers of Usman Pasha recovered their senses; but, before they could rid 
_ themselves (of Italy), Germany, the claimant to Asia Minor, set the Monte- 
negrin hunter, through the jinstrumentality of Austria, upon the featherless 
and aged (Turkish) falcon. And the sad plight to which pleasure-loving 
‘Turkey has now been reduced not only draws tears from some weak-minded 
‘‘ Indians (? Hindus);” but has also cooled a little the -heads of thousands of 
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Pan-Islamites intoxicated with their political and historical importance. It 
has also opened the eyes of hundreds who used to dream the shameful and 
regrettable dreams of again subjugating the world, especially Hindus and 
Christians. The writer cannot say when the Russian Bear will tear off the 
teeth and jaws of the Deputy Caliph, the ruler of Kabul, in driving away the 
flies from His Majesty’s face. Persia, he adds, has ceased to exist and Turkey 
is sharing the same fate, while the selfish leaders of the Pan-Islamites in India 
feel jubilant over their loot of the posts of chaprasi and Magistrate, Judge and 
Superintendent. They attempt, after taking their evening peg of whisky, to 
make out Hindus to be rebels and enemies of Great Britain; and represent 
them as being inferior to Muhammadans and themselves as descendants of the 
Persians and Turks ; while mujahtde have scattered along the frontier and are 
engaged in * attacking the women and cash of their Hindu neighbours.” Pro- 
ceeding, Pandit Rambhaj Datt finds fault with Muhammadans for their mad 
cry to England to drive Russia, Italy, and the Balkan Confederacy out of 
Muhammadan lands. He also condemns the conduct of some foolish 
Bengalis in joining hands with them, and goes on to say that some Musalmans 
have even held out to the Indian Government and the British people the threat 


* that, if they do not Iisten to the above ery, they will alienate the followers of 


Islam. He asserts next that mujahids and Pan-Islamites will soon be at war ; 
that there will be a collision between the Aligarh boots and Cawnpur. shoes ; 
that the Dacca muslin and Murshidabad tussore will sell in the Delhi and 
Agra bazars through Patna brokers and Bareilly merchants; that the brisk 
sale at Agra will lead to disaster, that Hindus will get an opportunity of 
sacrificing their all for the English ; that the Hindu sword will flash in defence 
of the British Government and its Indian subjects; and that it will then be 
decided who are truly loyal and who are rebels. 


15. The Sanatan Dharam Parcharak (Amritsar), of the 16th Novem- 
ber 1912, publishes an article headed ‘ Remedy 
| for the disease of poverty.” India, it says, which 
at one time supplied the wants of other countries, is now herself steeped in 
abject poverty. Before the introduction of British manufactures Indians used 
to supply all their own requirements, but in these days they have to use all 
sorts of imported articles. Their country has, therefore, hecome very poor, and 
it is now incumbent on them to abjure the use of foreign-made articles in favour 
of indigenous manufactures. 


The Swadesht movement. 


16. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), dated the 26th Novem- 


ber 1912 ;— 
India and the defence of the 
Empire. 


“%* * * The opinion in official circles in England appears to be that India’s cons 
tribution to the defence of the Empire is not adequate and we hope that the matter will be 
settled by consultation with the Government of India. There is no disposition any where 
in Indig to decry the adoption of measyreg which are considered absolutely necessary for 
rendering the Empire impregnable against attack or aggression of any sort, but the financial 
position of India must also be considered.’’ 


17. The following is from the Panjabee 
alt i a Ds on Hindu: (Lahore), of the 26th November 1912 :— 


“ Presiding at the complimentary luncheon given to Mr. 8. P. Sinha in London, on 

the 26th ultimo, Mr. Abbas Ali Beg, C.S.I, made some remarks on Indian unity. He 
began by saying that Indians ‘ had’ British citizenship.’ But asa matter of fact every page 
of Mr. Sagrant’s book proclaims that Indians have it not. He criticised the tendency in 
certain quarters to discourage Indian students from completing their education in England 
and. other countries and said that he did not share.the views of those who wonld confine the 
mental horizon of the Indian students to Indian skies. ‘The breadth of view and the wider 
outlook of life,’ he went on to say, ‘ which were necessary for those who hoped in the future 
to take a part in the Government of their country, could not readily be acquired without 
crossing the ocean.’ All this was admirable, and even the expression of his belief that His 
Majesty's visit would fase and weld into one great nation the ‘ disconnected racial fragmenta 


which) hitherto, had constituted the-weakmess of-their.country.’ . But. when he came to. tackle, 
gah Hindu-Muhammadan. problem. in its,stronghold, as impregnable as. Adrianople itself, hie 
eart, quailed,and he shrank back. Whilé stating that Mr. 8. P. Sinha’s ‘perfect freedom 
from racial ‘and religious’ prejudices” had excited their admiration and esteem, he could only 
give ion to # qualified approval that it wae réeeived ‘with ‘almost equal gratification 
by: Indians of évery- class and creed.” If even “perfect freedom from: racial and religious 
prejudices * on the part ofa Hindu was not enough to-fully;, gratify: a cartaan section wa: fail 
ta: peneeive: wliat elae conld. Mr. Abbas. Beg went on to. say that.‘ he:did not, remember 

- time. when the mutual:good feeling between Englishmen, Hindus. and. Mnhammadans 
and other races. was:80, encouraging and so pronounced as it was at present—except, boy. 
in one province.” ‘Excluding Englishmen and “other races* he should’ have said’ that tie 
mutual ill-fedling’ between the two races: was ‘never-so bad as. at‘present: His-attempt te 
make an exception: af the Punjab overlooks'the real obstacle in the way of uniby~—the..com- 
munal compact and Pan-Islamic propaganda; and he absolutely fails to suggest a remedy 
by implying that even when other provinces wauld remedy it the Punjab should remain an 
exception, reminding the country of‘the festering national sore.” 


TL—AFGHANISTAN, AND TRANS-FRONTIER: 


18, Writing under the heading “ The Mangal rising and the cares: of the 
- Whe Manca Bisih — Times of India,”’ the. Siraj-ul-Akhbar (Kabul), of 
| ro the, 13th October. (received. on the 26th. November), 
1912, quoteaan article, from the Times of India, on: the. subject. To begin 
with, it endeavours to controvert the Times’ reflections on the Afghan comer 
missariat arrangements and on the fidelity of the Amir’s forces. 1t also con- 
tends tliat there is no truth in the statements that the Governor of Khost has 
been imprisoned for having been the author of the rising and that the:rebel- 
lious tribes have been completely victorious. Next it declares that the 
Times is also wrong in asserting that Afghanistan is prominently connected 
with the Pan-Islamic movement and'that the Amir isa mere puppet in the 
hands of bigoted Mullas. The paper also proves that the propaganda is not 
directed against the Christians. The paper then disagrees with the Times’ 
remark that the leniency with which the rebels have been treated is calculated to 
cause misunderstanding in Afghanistan. As to the suggestion that they should 
have been punished in a “savage” way, had the Amirdone sothe Times of 
India would probably have denounced the incident in such terms as to make 
one’s hair stand on end. There can be no doubt, says the Times of India, that, 
in order to protect itself against civil wars, the Afghan Government would 
like to introduce Pan-Islamism in its dominions and “ raise the cry of jehad,”’ 
and that, from the British point of view, this is fraught with the greatest 
danger. There, is however, says the Straj-ul Ahhbar, no occasion for 
Afghanistan to wage a jehad, least of all on her friend Great Britain. 


19. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 22nd November 1912, states 
ee er ee ees that, according to the Ptoneer’s frontier correspond- 

hed : ent, the people of Kabul are. against the building 
even of small railways in Afghanistan, on the ground that the construction of 
the same would necessitate the importation of European engineers into Afghan 
territory. Their objection appears to be based on narrow-mindedness; but 
those who have carefully studied the history of European colonies for the last 
75 years and have seen railways lead to scores of places passing into the hands 
of Europeans, will regard the Kabulis’ distrust (of Europeans) as being per- 
fectly natural. . | | 


III.—NatIvE STATES. 


_ , 20. Writing under the heading “‘ Unfounde charge against the officials 
Selniaians aie of the Bahawalpur State,” the Paisa Akhbar 
a (Lahore), of the 23rd November 1912, complains 
that.some bigoted and uninformed papers are, on the strength of. misleading 
writings from’ short-sighted correspondents, charging the authorities of 
Bahawalpur State with having imposed “heavy taxes” on Hindus. They 
also report that the followers of Hinduism have been so hard hit that they 
did not celebrate even the Dussehra. and Diwali this year. The fact of the 
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matter, however, is that an income tax, such as obtains in other parts of 
India, has this year been introduced into Bahawalpur also. And as Hindus 
monopolise all the trade in the State, it is mostly they who have been assessed. 
To call this the imposition of a special tax on Hindus is mischief-making, 
and the correspondents who write this wish to disturb the peace which, thanks 
to the admitted impartiality of the State authorities, has always existed between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. The dissemination of such complaints is the 
more regrettable in view of the fact that it has been proclaimed by the authori- 
ties that the objections filed will be considered in a spirit of liberality. Ifthe 
Hindu subjects of the State continue making their protests in the present 
objectionable way they should be regarded as deserving of no sympathy. 


LY, —KINnNE-KILLING. 


921. The Kam Dhenu (Ludhiana), of the 15th November 1912, has a 
letter from one Harnam Singh, written in the form 
of a dream, condemning the apathy of Sikhs towards 
cow-protection and urging them to interest themselves in the work; and the 
writer quotes a verse from the Granth in favour of kine being protected. 
In conclugion, Harnam Singh announces that he has made up his mind to 
devote the rest of his life to the cause of cow-protection. 


_ Sikhs and cow-protection. 


22. The following is from the Panjabee 


Pt ga riots at Ayodhya and (Lahore), of the 28th November 1912 :— 


‘ Tt will be seen that in all these cases the authorities first of all ordered there might be 
cow-sacrifice at certain places which they considered inoffensive. Apparently they were not 
so to the Hindus, and the consequenee has been regrettable. The Bengalee makes a useful 
suggestion of appointing District Councils to settle these matters amicably. The Hindu 
and Muhammadan leaders can, in most cases, arrange these —t and prevent rioting. The 
proposal of District Councils was rejected by the Government last year, but we think that 


- there are occasions when their services could be used to advantage, and we wish that the pro- 


posal to establish District Councils will be reconsidered favourably.’’ 


VI.— LEGISLATION. 


23. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 16th November 1912, pub 
Zamindars, the ensuing Counei) lishes@ communication headed “ Zamindars and 
Elections in the Punjab and the the Land Alienation Act. District Boards should 
Hand Alienstion Act. elect their representatives on the Punjab Council 
from among Zamindars.”’ The writer—an Executive Engineer and a very 
big landowner—says that strenuous efforts are being made to secure the repeal 
of the Land Alienation Act, which has proved highly beneficial for agricul- 
turists. To help to bring this result about, it has recently been proposed that 
non-agriculturists should be returned to the Punjab Legislative Council to 
represent even zamindars, i.e., District Boards. Zamindars, especially the Raj- 
a among them, should, therefore, see that their representatives on the 
ouncil are elected from among themselves. The (Local) Government, Com- 
missioners and Deputy Commissioners should attend to the matter. 


24. A voter contributes the following to 
FL Danan Punjab Council the Tribune (Lahore), of the 26th November 
1912 :— 


‘To one who was present at the house of Rai Bahadur Shadi Lal on Sunday Iast there 
was a good deal to show that the Himdu position in this province is hopeless. What hope can 
there be for a flock, the shepherds of which are determined to divide the flock and to use them 
only as sO many pawns in their own game of chess. The whole of yesterday was spent in 
trying to bring about an understanding or agreement between the candidates who aspire to 
represent the central group of Municipal and Cantonment Committees in the Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council, but the result was a¢/. The best efforts and pathetic appeals of Rai Sahib Murli 
Dhar of Ambala, of Dr. P. C. Chatterjee, of Rai Bahadur Shadi Lal, of Lala Harkishen Lal, 
of Rai Bahadur Sham Dass and Lala Lajpat Rai, proved of no avail. side, 
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The arbitrators appointed at the last. meeting tried their level best to induce the 
candidates to agree to be bound by their decision, but two of the latter refused to be so bound, 
Rai Bahadur Gopal Das raised a technical plea to the effect that until the nomination day was. 
over fresh nominations were possible and therefore any decision arrived at on that day will 
lack finality. But Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das was not willing to bind himself to the deci- 
sion of the arbitrators until the latter agreed to count the promises obtained by each 
candidate and give their decision in favour of him who had the largest number of promises, 
To this the arbitrators declined to agree because they said the promises obtained were one- 
sided representations and were not final and that they could not bind themselves to one princi- 
ple of decision only. They promised to take that fact into consideration but the candidate 
concerned was not satisfied and the result was that after a waste of a whole precious day 
nothing could be decided. There were lots of people present in that meeting who never pro- 
mised secrecy and I do not think Iam laying myself open to a charge of breach of confidence in 
giving publicity to this. My own opinion is that the Council elections are not a matter of 
so very great importance as to justify such a fuss over them, yet the occasion supplied evidence 
conclusive and positive of the hopelessness of the Hindu position in this province and of the 
fact that, the Hindu Sabha movement notwithstanding, Hindus are hopelessly divided and 
disorganised. The Hindu Sabhas and Hindu Conference can be of no good at all, if somé- 
thing drastic is not attempted, and attempted at once, to put our house in order. For example, 
what is the use of all talking of Hindu unity, of mutual good-will and reciprocal confidence 
if the leaders of the Hindu Sabha themselves, showed such a hopeless want of confidence in 
their own good selves? Dr.-Sir P. C. Chatterjee is the President of the Hindu Sabha, Rai 
Bahadur Shadi Lal is its General Secretary, yet the candidates including some of the office- 
bearers of the Hindu Sabha, could not rely on the good sense and impartiality of these gentle- 
men and could not leave their case in their hands, while people not belonging to the Hindu 
Sabha were prepared to do so. It isa matter of standing disgrace that of all people, the 
Hindus should be so lacking in a spirit of compromise in matters affecting the general welfare 
of the community. The different candidates profess a desire to serve their community by going 
to the Council, yet at the very threshhold of their careers they ignore and insult the com- 
munitv by showing such a lack of common sense although they pose as leaders and saviours 
of thecommunity. Various methods were suggested of settling the differences between the 
candidates, v#z., I, that lots may be drawn, II, that some of the richer candidates might 
wiu the goodwill of others by subcribing liberally to Hindu institutions, or III, by all with- 
drawing in favour of Lala Lajpat Rai, if any of these was acceptable to the gentlemen con- 
cerned. Yet they want the Hindus to send them as their representatives in the Council. I 
am afraid the educated Hindu leaders have spoiled the game by paying too much heed to the 
sentiments of a particular class of men. The truth seems to be that the community is being 
made a cat’s paw for the fulfilment of personal ambitions, otherwise the best interests of the 
community require that the best men available from the point of view of fitness for the duties 


to be performed should be accepted as the representative of the community, and not the richest 
men. 


“There is no objection to the richest man being selected if he is otherwise fit 
or if he is likely to have a regard for the public opinion of the community. But what 
right has a man to claim the suffrage of the community if he requires by 
flouting its leaders fand representative men and by declining to provide the ends of 
communal unity by submitting his claims to the arbitration of its best men and by 
refusing to abide by the award. Such a man deserved to be rejected on that ground alone 
and it should be the sacred duty of every Hindu voter to inform him of his serious displeasure 
without any further delay. It is time that the community should assert itself and decline to 
be victimised by such men. Some unscrupulous people are using these elections for the pur- 
pose of creating more bad blood between Hindu public men, and it is a shame that sensible and 
shrewd people should not see through the game and allow themselves to be misled by enemies 
in the garbe of friends. 


“Tn the Cis-Sutlej ag? also it appears that the news of Lala Ganga Ram’s with- 
drawal was rather premature. The latest news is that his supporters are still working against 
Lala Lajpat Rai, in the hope of eventually forcing Lala Lajpat Rai to retire. 


“ T am of opinion that it is time that the Hindu middle classes should aseert themselves 
and take some steps to teach a lesson to those who lose no opportunity of keeping the 
community divided sometimes in the pursuit of their own selfish ends and at other times at 
the instigation of its enemies. 


“Before I conclude I want to inform the public that all candidates but one agreed to 
retire in favour of Lala Lajpat Rai; thus leaving the Cis-Sutlej seat for Lala Kashi Ram, of 
Ferozepore. ”’ 


; : 25. In its leader, the Panjabee (Lahore) 

<x" Redemption of Mortgages of the 23rd November 1912, publishes the follow- 
ing :-— 

“Tt is understood that the Punjab Government is anxious to secure the passage 

of the Redemption of Mortgayes Bill at the meeting of the Legislative Council which is to 
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be held on the 14th proximo. It is a Bill which is subversive of the elementary: principles of 
civil justice and strikes at the root of civil liberty. As explained m the statement. of objects 
and reasons, it seeks to oust the jurisdiction of civil courts in mortgage suits relating to 
land not exceeding 30-acres in extent. It sceks to transfer the jurisdiction in such suits to 
the Deputy Commissioner, who already exercises, along with his. multifarious. functions, 
eertain. powers to restore mortgagors to possession of their property. uader the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act. Complaint is growing: both in. volume and strength, not only from 
the general public but also from the Chief Court, that the Deputy: Commissioners. in this 
Province are unequal to the burdens put upon them and that as @ consequence: the. work done 
by them is becoming indifferent and purfunctory, This being so the attempt to invest 
them with additional civil powers for the disposa} of this class of mortgage suits. 1s quite 
inexplicable. The ostensible object: of the Bill is to save the innocent class.of small zamindars 
who get into the clutches of the “villainous” class. of money-lenders and find themselves 
unable to redeem their property, owing to the superior eunning of the mortgagees in prevent 
ing lawful redemption. It is pertinent to inquire first whether the clase of Zamindars whom 
the Punjab Government is anxious to take under its protecting wing is more gullible than 
the identical class in. other provinces. Secondly, we: have to inquire whether the class of 
money-lenders against whom it is proposed’ to legislate-are. more: dishonest and less: business: 
like than the identical class in other provinces. Net only this, the. Government should: state 
the namber of cases in the year in which the Zamindare of this clasefind themselves baulked 
in their efforts to redeem their mortgaged property. The Government: should also state 
whether this evil has been growing from year-to year and making: the position of the emall 
Zamindars worse than their confréres in, say, the Province-of Agra. In th@abpence. of these 
facts, we do not see any. reason why the Punjab Government should attempt: this: class legislar 
tion, while other vavelinies are quite content to leave the matter to exibting laws. and to 
ordinary civil courts. 


% * a® Fs 


“Our objection, however, is. not limited to any particular provision of the Bill. We 
object to the principle of the Bill, to the attempt to invade the mghts of civil courts, 
to the expediency of adding to the burdens of the District Officer, and to the legislative 
tinkering which vunsettles popular belief in the permanency of contracts once entered 
into and in the binding character of decisions once given, whether by revenue courts or by 
-— courts. As we have stated the measure strikes at the root of the principles of 
civil law. 


~ 


“ The Bill does not provide for finality in the decision of the Deputy Commissioner. 
The aggrieved party is at liberty to file a regular suit in the civil courts. Both the 
mortgagee and the mortgagor can exercise this right. As has been pointed out both by the 
Proneer and the Cevtl and Mststary Gazette, the Deputy Commissioners cannot influence the 
decisions of civil courts which are rightly guided by the rulings of the Chief Court. When 
civil courts reverse, as they are bound to do, the order of the Deputy Commissioner whose 
knowledge of the law of mortgage is anything but decent, what respect can he or his court 
inspire in the class of people whom the Government proposes to protect by means. of this ill- 
advised legislation ? We are certain that in no Province can the appellate courts allow them- 
selves to be influenced by executive mandates, and we doubt very much that even a Munsif 
will permit the Deputy Commissioner to interfere with judicial procedures as the Civsl and 
Milttary Gasette supposes. If the Munsif reverses the order of the Deputy Commissioner, 
what will be the position of the Deputy Commissioner in this prestige-ridden land? It is 
doubtful whether the Government can contemplate such a turn in the administration of the 
proposed measure with any degree of equanimity. The measure adds to the burden of over- 
burdened District officers ; interferes with the procedure in the ordinary contract ; encourages 
byatmant transactions ; impairs still further the decreasing credit of the Zamindar ; promotes 
dissensions between the executive and judicial branches of the service; visibly affects the 
prestige of the District Officer ; and, lastly, operates as fuel to the fire of litigious spirit which 
the Government has been deploring. It is fraught with numerous unforeseen consequences, 
and in reality bids fair to prove a curse, though intended as a blessing. It is destined to 


be a veritable Pandora’s Box. The Bill ought to be abandoned and we appeal to the Chief 
Court to protest against it. 


____ “ At any rate the Government will concede.that no case has been made out to rush the 
Bill through in the manner it has been projected. We are entitled to ask whether the Govern- 
ment has invited opinions from a sufficiently large class of persons who can speak with 


authority on this question. So far as we are aware, a sense of despair hag seized the es le in 
t 


‘the face of the legislative policy of the. Government, It is openly said that it is e to 
protest, when the Government is determined to legislate against classes and to take particular 
cla éses under its protecting wing, We are told that in the mofussil money-lenders are talking 
in bated breath of the insecurity of mortgage contracts under the proposed law. It may be 
that this view is too sweeping and unfair to the present Government ;.but it rests with the 
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Government to disabuse people from such erroneous impressions, by inviting opinions from a 
larger number of the members of the bar and in particular from the class of money-lenders 
who will be most affected by the contemplated measure, We appeal to His Honour Sir Louis 
Dane to put off further consideration and circulate the Bill for opinion.” 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(b)— Police, 


26. The following is from the Panjabee, 


eapacubuieniiees (Lahore), of the 26th November 1912 :— 


‘In the Imperial Legislative Council Sir Henry McMahon adduced some extenuating 
circumstances for the prevalence of raids and dacoities' in Western Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province. He appeared to think that the Hindus ‘by their wealth attracted 
raiders and got themselves plundered. Of course he said the Government was doing ite best 
to protect life and property. Reviewing the administration report of Pudukota, s small 
State in the Madras Presidency, the Ptoneer remarks: ‘The Durbar is working hard to 
improve the State police who, like their comrades in British India, are hampered 
by want of public spirit among the people. Strangely enough, the Nattukkattai Chettis, a 
great community of thriving bankers and tradesmen, are particularly averse to seek police 
protection, although their wealth makes them favourite objects of attention by the criminal 
classes. They prefer, however, to hush up crime and accept almost any loss by theft or 
robbery rather than run the risk of endangering their business interests during the tedions 
coarse of investigation and trial.’ This is hardly complimentary to the police and ite methods. 
We in the Punjab know that reporting raids and dacoities to the police has been equally futile. 
Seeking police protection has failed to avail the ‘wealthy’ Hindus of the Punjab. Whether 
the policeman is or is not, whether the sufferers report their loss or not, the effect is the 
same. Why then do papers like the Psoneer add insult to the injury suffered by the ‘ thriv- 
ing bankers and traders ?” : 


(d)— Education. 


en 27. The following is from the Panjabee, 
New Universities; A suggested (Lah ore:, of the 26th November 1912 :-— “] 


compromise. 


“ A suggestion has been made with reference to the Aligarh University scheme that. 
the conditions of the Government may be accepted and that mofussil schools and colleges be 
opened for those who do not seek Government service. We believe the object of this sugges- 
tion is to exercise influence and control over a larger number of educational institutions 
outside Aligarh, to the principle of which Government have objection. It is perhaps thought 
that if Muhammadans do not seek Government service, they can establish mofussil colleges 
and schools to train men for trade, arts and industries. Though the idea of opening schools 
and colleges for these purposes is excellent, still it is unwise and hardly useful to suggest, it 
as an alternative to the affiliated mofussil colleges and the principle disapproved by Govern- 
ment. We hardly think that time has come for either the Hindu or the Moslem University 
to begin not only with local institutions Lut with a perfect network of schools and colleges 
all over the country. A time may come when this might be pressing, but not now, If the 
Government cannot grant any concession asked for, the people will do well to accept Govern- 
ment proposals wholeheartedly and gratefully—leaving expansion to the future, No com- 
promise is possible here as it touches an important principle.” 


— ——- 28. The following is from the Tribune 
Indian stadents in England. (Lahore), of the 29th November 1912 :— 


‘Tt appears that the opinion held in India revarding ‘the uselessness of the arrange. 
ments made in England and maintained at a cost of nearly half-a-lakh of rupees per annum 
is fully endorsed by our countrymen in London and other English cities, who are in a position 
to see the working of these arrangements. Shortly before the last mail left London a well 
attended meeting of Indian students and others was held at Caxton Hall in order to enter a 
protest against the arrangements referred to above. A resolution was unanimously ‘adopted 
at the meeting, which was to the effect that the Bureau of Information at 21, Cromwell 
Road, had failed to establish any of the claims made on its behalf, and that its maintenance 
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‘mitod number of well-to-do Indians at the public expense was unjustifi- 
cn a gi nore that Indian parents. who wished to have guardians for their sons 
- Great Britain should make their own arrangements, and that they alone ought to provide 
the necessary funds for an official adviser, if the services of such a person are required. As 
recards the benefits that have accrued from the arrangements in question, the opinion in India 
is that they have only provided certain persons with comfortable and well paid jobs. But it 
is hard lines on the Indian tax-payer that he should be mulcted to the tune of half-a-lakh of 
rupees annually, in order to keep up arrangements which do not benefit him in the least. It 1s 
well-known in India that, left to themselves, very few parents would care to avail themselves 
of the agency at 21, Cromwell Road. -It may ‘be mentioned as an instance of how the 
arrangements in question are being forced on the people of this country, that of late a ruling 
appears to have been secured from the heads of Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge that in 
future no Indian student would ‘be admitted to the Colleges at those places unless he was 
under the guardianship of the agency at 21, Cromwell Road. Now that is ‘distinctly open to 
objection. With reference to the meeting referred to above our London correspondent 
writes :—‘ A striking feature of the meeting was the large number of Muhammadans who 
attended. In’spite of the appointment of a Muhammadan on the staff at Cromwell Road 
the members of that, community seem to be‘as strongly opposed to the institution as their 
Hindu fellow-countrymen.’ It is doubtful whether these arrangements have benefited -any 
one, with the exception, of course, of those who have got some comfortable and not very 
exacting berths.” 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


29. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), dated the 24th Novem- 
ber 1912 :— 


Cotton cultivation in India. 


“For some time past strenuous efforts have been made to induce the Government 
of India to adopt special measures in order to extend the cultivation of cotton in India. With 
this end in view representations have been made to the Secretary of State and deputations 
of British cotton spinners have waited on him. Proposals have been made suggesting the 
adoption of compulsion on the part of Government to induce the Indian cultivator to devote 
his land to cotton and not to other crops. The Government of India, to whom the case has been 
referred by the Secretary of State for India on several occasions, have always stated that, 
whilst they are ready to adopt any reasonable measures to stimulate the cultivation of cotton, 
they are not prepared to do so at the risk of other crops being neglected. * * * * The 
position taken up by Government is quite correct. In the best interests of India itself it 
is desirable that the cultivation of cotton should be encouraged in every feasible way. But 
it stands to reason that India cannot devote herself entirely to the cultivation of cotton and 
neglect the other crops which are needed to feed her millions. The Imperial Department of 
agriculture in India issued not long ago a bulletin in which the present position, as regards 
the cultivation of cotton, was set forth in ample detail. The bulletin has evidently not given 
satisfaction to the cotton spinners and manufacturers of Great Britain, or they would not have 
troubled the Secretary of State again. Last year the Secretary of the Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation came out fo India to see things on the spot, and on his return he submitted a 
lengthy report, in the course of which he suggested that the Government of India should 
adopt measures to compel the cultivators of this country to grow cotton of the long-stapled 
quality, which alone is required by British and European spinners and weavers. The short- 
stapled cotton, grown in India at present, cannot be utilised by British and European cotton 


mills. The Government of India are quite right in stating that they do not see their way 
to adopt the measures in question.” 


(f)—Railways and communications. 


3 30. The following’ is fromthe Observer 
ai lsc (Lahore), of the 28rd November 1912 :— 


“The war raises indirectly the question of the future of the Baghdad Railway, the 
construction of which has been in abeyance owing to the absence of Italian workmen at the 
front in the Tripoli operations and, since then, the call made on Turkish reservists in Asia 
Minor. It is eight years since the first section of the Konich-Eregli-Bugurlu line was opened, 
and as the construction is in the hands of wealthy German financiers, the ‘Company for Rail- 
way Construction in Turkey,’ the entire line should, in the near future, be in'‘a fair way to 
completion. Not only will a large area of Turkey’s Eastern poseessions ‘be thus provided 
with up-to-date railway communication, but it is probable that Sir William Willcocks’ great 
irrigation scheme for Mesopotamia, which has been in suspense, will be taken up again with 
renewed vigour, bringing fertility to a now arid region.” | 
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ei as el 3 81. The following is from the Panjabee 
Train thefts and outrages. = (Lahore), of the 23rd‘ November 1912 :— 


“ When a proposal was made to introduce corridor‘,trains in India a how! of protest was 
made by Anglo-Indian newspapers, except the 7imes of Indta. “But will these critics please 
explain how they propose to prevent the horrible ‘train outrages, attacks. and ‘thefts? The 
most recent outrage -and tragedy on ‘the ‘Bengal and North-Western.Railway, in which a 
female compartment was raided by an Afghan dacoit who threw two females .out through 
the window from a running train and robbed the :third, affords another instance of the 
futility of the existing preventives. The alarm chord is useless on such occasions, and nothing 
will save the mild and lawful inhabitants of India from plunders and outrages. but the, corridor 
trains—at any rate for Indian passengers. We think the members of the Local and Imperial 
Councils should urge the subject on the attention of the Government of India, failing which 
we must ask for a lady conductor being:employed to protect “passengers in each female carri- 
age. Every year train outrages and thefts are increasing and railway travel,..especially for 
women, is becoming less and-less safe. We cannot understand why the -eorridor train 1s 
vehemently opposed. There would be enough privacy to the second and first class passengers if 
carriages are built on the plan of the S.I. R. with the passage at one side of the carriage 
instead of in the centre, The people should in each province ask for the corridor train and 
send memorials.” 2 


82. The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), :of the: 28th ‘Novem- 


The Railway Board. . ber 1912 :— 


“We think the time has come for an enquiry as to whetherit would not “be much 
more economical and convenient for the efficient transaction ‘of railway affairs if the Railway 
Board were abolished altogether and the President of the Board created an Ordinary Member 
of Council, presiding over the Railway Department. Competent authorities have borne testi- 
mony to the fact that the Board has been tried and found deplorably wanting. It cannot 
now be doubted that the administration of Railways by the Railway Board has been found 
unsuitable and inefficient in various ways. Capstal rightly points out that the appointment 
of Sir Henry Burt as Additional Member for congestion should be convincing of the hope- 
lessness of the Board as at present constituted. The Board has, according to our commer- 
eial contemporary of Calcutta, so‘far shown an enormous capacity for doing nothing. The 
agitation which has been started by certain influential people in fiche and India to induce 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to grant extension of service to some Members of 
the Board has given our Capttad an opportunity to make certain suggestions in regard to 
the future constitution of the Board. It.is rather surprising that the commercial community 
which had so long insisted upon the appointment of a commercial representative to the 
Presidentship of the Board should now propose that a Member of the Indian Civil Service 
should be appointed toit. ‘What the Railway Board wants,’ says Capstal, ‘is a Civilian 
President, who has a head for figures in addition to conspicuous administrative ability. 
Such a man the Government of India possess in Mr. Gillan, and the whole mercantile 
community would rejoice to see him succeed Sir T. Wynne. The other members will have 
to be railway experts, one for traffic, the other for engineering ; and above all they must be 
men with ideas, able to keep abreast of events and active and willing enough to do a day’s 
honest work. Given these qualifications they will get plenty of the proper kind of advice 
and assistance from the public bodies who protect the interests of trade and commerce 
and general economic development.’ This is certainly an opportune moment for consider- 
ing the advisability of abolishing the Railway Board and creating a separate department of 
Railways, the Posts and Telegraphs, and the Public Works in charge of an independent 
Member, who should have a seat on the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


33. Writing under the heading “ A new rival to Urdu,” the Paisa 
| Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th November 1912, 
‘says that some members of the ruling race, owing 
to their ignorance of the country’s real condition, have joined the Hindus in 
an attempt to do away with the Urdu script and replace it by the Roman 
character. The advocacy of the Roman character by certain Anglo-Indians, as 
recently in London at the East India Association, and especially by missionaries 
is more dangerous for the Urdu-knowing Sean than the Hindu opposition, 
because the Roman character is used by the present rulers of the country. 
The supporters of Urdu should, therefore, display even greater activity. and 
courage in combating the threatened danger than they have ever-yet exhibited 


in opposing Hindi. 


The Urda-and Roman scripts. 
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84. Writing about the recent demand of a security .of Rs. 2,000 from 
re | the Afghan of Peshawar, the Paisa Akhbar 
a (Lahore), of the 20th November 1912, says that 

the article objected to contains no word or sentiment calculated to bring Gov- 
ernment into hatred or contempt. After remarking that the event has prac- 
tically proved that the Afghan was not supported or subsidised by the Govern- 
ment of the Frontier Province, it expresses a hope that the people of Peshawar 
will not let financial difficulties kill the only Muslim paper in their Province. 


The Watan (Lahore), of the 21st November 1912, says that, if the 
writings complained against are really objectionable under the law, no one can 
complain of notice having been taken of them. It would, nevertheless, have 
been in consonance with the usual practice if a mere warning had heen con- 
sidered sufficient in the first instance. It is, moreover, inexplicable why no 
action is taken against the Hindustan and certain other Hindu papers which 
continue, in spite of having been repeatedly warned, to give dire offence to 
« Hindus and Musalmans.”’ 


The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 20th November 1912, says that it 
remains to be seen whether the Afghan will be able to preserve its existence. 
Two frontier papers—the Hdward Gazette (Abbottabad), and the Frontier 
Advocate (Dera Ismail Khan)—have already ceased to exist in consequence 
of having been called upon to furnish security, | 


Similar remarks are published by the Hindu (Lahore),’of the 23rd 
November 1912. 


The Parkash (Lahore), of the 26th November 1912, says that the 
proprietor of the Afghan tendered an apology and promised to be more careful 
in the future ; but it was in vain. Although the 4fghan has followed an objec- 
tionable policy from the very outset, still the Editor is sorry that it should have 
been asked to deposit a security. There was a time when Government con- 
sidered it deserviny of help, whereas now it has had to demand security from it. 
The change is due to the Afghan’s own doings. 


35. In its leader the Tribune (Lahore), of the 28th Novemher 1919, 
The All-India Sanitary Conference. publishes the following :— 


oe * * The first resolution was that ‘the introduction on modern lines of 
town-planning schemes and the relief of congested areas in town are among the most urgently 
required sanitary needs in India, and that the time has come for experimental action on these 
lines in selected areas.’ In larga towns and cities where congestion and overcrowding have 
already very injuriously affected public health, it is absolutely necessary that some steps 
should be taken in consonance with this resolution. In the matter of building new houses or 
creating what may be called suburbs of large cities, Municipal authorities are sometimes 
deplorably lax. So forgetful sometimes are they of their duties and responsibilities in this 
matter that in not a few cases they have allowed the reproduction, in what are parts of civil 
stations, of veritable cities, The result in not a few cases is that in areas where model houses 
designed in accordance with the requirements of sanitation and hygiene should have been 
allowed to be built, all sorts of tenements of a most overcrowded and congested description 
have sprung up. In considering the plans of these houseg no regard appears to have been paid 
to the dictates of sanitation and hygiene. : * . 


% ¥ # ¥ * * 


“Two resolutions were adopted suggesting amendations of the law relating to the 
acquisition of land for public purposes, and its interpretation with a view tq placing it on a 
clear footing, The first of these was that ‘:the term ‘public purpose” inthe preamble of the 
Land Acquisition Act should be held to include the acquisition of :© much land, immediately. 
adjacent to the land required for any public improvement, as it might be necessary to acquire 
in order to complete that improvement. in the interests of the community, or make it financially 
possible.’ This suggestion would considerably extend the scope of the Land Acquisition Act. 
Though a little hard on the owners of property it would agsuredly : operate for the good of the 
people. It would enable local bodies to act with greater freedom and to carry out large schemes 
of public improvement unfettered, Of pourse a local body hag no right to buy any property 
and to make money out of it ; but when the profits derived from such transactions are all to be 
ppeat for the public good, there is every justification for its action, $ * iia aia 
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ce # — The second resolution in the same connection was to the effect that 
to meet the cases in which it is financially impractieable to apply the Land Acquisition Act, 
an Act should be introduced embodying, on the general lines of the English Act and in 
particular the necessary safeguards of the English Act principle of betterment, under which 
the local authority have the right to a share in the improved value of the property which 
results from the carrying out of the improvement scheme, and also the German Act 
principle of redistribution by which power is given to duly constituted authority to alter the 
shapes of or otherwise to re-arrange plots so as to render them more suitable for building 
purposes.’ ‘The suggestion here made would, if adopied, introduce the principle of compulsion, 
though in a mild form and fenced with proper safeguards, There is no doubt much force in 
the argument of those who object on principle to compulsion, but it must not be forgotten that 
unless and until some sort of compulsion is employed, the introduction of improvement 
schemes on a really large and comprehensive scale will not be feasible. * 


“ # * . ee ¢ 


| “There are two more resolutions which also relate to improved sanitation and the 
betterment of dwelling-houses. One of these is ‘that in congested areas action is desirable 
on the general Jines of the provisions of the English Housing of the Working Classes Act of 
1890 and 1909, adapted to conditions in India, and ‘in particular with reference to (2) improving 
(? empowering) local bodies to prepare and carry out improvement schemes in insanitary areas 
and strengthening their powers in dealing with obstructive and unhealthy houses, (b) simplify- 
ing the procedure for acquisition of such areas and for assessment of compensation ;. 
‘c) securing the regular inspection of insanitary -dwelling houses and prompt action 
in dealing with defects.’ The second is ‘that in all towns in India local bye-laws 
should be examined and where necessary revised with a view to the provisions of sufficient air, 
light and ventilation in every house and room according to prescribed-standards ; that after a 
period of grace there should be an absolute veto on the occupation of rooms which fail to reach 
these standards ; that provision should be made to prevent over-erowding, and that sanitary 
officers should be employed with powers sufficient to see that such bye-laws are enforced.’ 
Both these resolutions enunciate principles of considerable importance; and the reforms that 
they suggest are very urgently needed to remove evils from which not a few large towns and 
cities at present grievously suffer. It is further true that no sanitary reform is possible in 
these towns unless rules more or less on the lines indicated in those two resolutions ate. 
formulated and impartially yet vigorously enforced. But it cannot be denied that they embody 
and seek to enforce the principle of compulsion in its most direct, and consequently the most 
objectionable, form. There is, however, a proviso attached to both these resolutions, which 
would take out of the compulsion recommended in the resolutions their sting. * @ 


“9 ¢ * — There is yet another resolution which also relates to the improve- 
ment of dwelling-houses. It is to the effect ‘that as a measure of demonstrations and educa- 
tion, efforts should be made in different parts of India to construct a model town or quarter 
of a town, with broad roads, sufficient air, light and ventilation at least behind and before each: 
house, good water-supply and lighting, efficient drainage and conservancy, rat-ptoof and 
mosquito-proof houses in which over-crowding is not allowed, up-to-date markets, slaughter 
houses, bathing places, open spaces, recreation grounds, and an ample sanitary staff under 
expert supervision.’ We hope efforts will be made to give effect to it in the new Delhi which 
is yet to be built. After it has been carried out in the new Delhi in an adequate manner, the 
municipal committees of various other places in the country might be asked to semi their 
officers to see these new houses and to try to reproduce them in the areas under their charge.” 


+ % x 8 2 % 


36. The following is from the Tribune 


Re sir Rony Crime andthe Excise (T shore), of the 27th November 1912 :— 


. 


+ * | a * ® 


“The test of the successful working of the excise department does not at all lie in the 
enhanced revenue to Government. In fact, considered per se, such enhanced revenue con- 
stitutes a condemnation of the department. What the department of the Excise in an Indian 
Province should aim at is the reduction in the consumption of liquor. Such reduction would 
repay the country manyfold for any loss of revenue that might take Ee thereby. There is 
a clear and an intimate connection between drink and crime, and less drinking would mean 
less crime, Then the gain in the moral efficiency that must result on account of reduction 
in drunkenness cannot but be considerable. Any imcrease in the consumption of liquor cannot 
but be a calamity to the country and it does not 2n- the least matter whether that increase 
takes place in the consumption of licit or illicit liquor. The increase itself is open to objeo- 
tion on moral as well as on economic grounds.” 
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37. Writing under the heading ‘The Viceroy’s Tour,’ the Tridune 
i 4 te (Lahore), of the 24th November 1412, makes the 
——— following remarks : — | 
“No one could haye failed to have been struck by the singular grace, charm and 

sympathy of the numerous public utterances of Lord Hardinge during his present tour, 
teslanine with Kashmir His Excellency has visited a number of Native States, besides 
receiving addresses from various public bodies and representatives of the nobility. In every 
instance his utterances have been marked bya felicity of phrase and sentiment and an 
appropriateness of expression which have left an abiding effect. Not less remarkable is the 
intimacy of knowledge and the familiarity with past history displayed in these speeches, — 
At the State banquet at Jaipur, at a similar function at Udaipur, in Kashmir, and elsewhere, 
the Viceroy spoke on subjects intimately concerning those States and justly complimented 
the Chiefs on their loyalty and efficient administration. At Jaipur His Excellency spoke 
of the embarras de richesse by which a Viceroy is faced, when acknowledging the hospitality 
of a Chief with glorious traditions and great wealth. Lord Hardinge re-called the famous 
ancestors of the Maharaja of Jaipur, Raja Man Singh and Mirza Raja Jai SinghI. His 
Excellency referred to Maharaja Sarvai Jai Singh JI, the founder of the famous Observatory 
at Benares, and Maharaja Ram Singh, the present Maharaja’s immediate predecessor. An 
outbreak of cholera has unfortunately interfered with the full ceremonial of the Viceroy’s 

isit to Jaipur and many of the great Thakurs could not come with their followers to the 
capital. Lord Hardinge spoke with great sympathy of this calamity and said that, if he had 
thought that by cancelling his visit he could have saved a single life, he would have declined 
the pressing invitation of the Maharaja to visit Jaipur.’ 3 | 


C. 8TEAD, 


First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 


of Police, C. f. QD. and Railways, Punjat, 


LAHORE: } 
The 30th November 192, | 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore—6-12-12~77—165—H. 1. 8, 
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I.—Pouitics. 


(1) Foreign— 


1. War in the Balkans (Vukil and Patsa Akh- 
bur) “a eos - 1031 

2. Indian Muhammadans and the Balkan War 
(Zamindar) nis ve ‘io. Aen 

3. Hindus and the Balkan War (Shants, Arjun, 
Jhang Stal and Hindustan) a in 
4. England and the Balkan War (Rafiq) cise $b. 

5. Mr. Charchill and the Balkun War (Paisa Akh- 
bar and Observer) ... * a 2 

6. European Powers and the Balkan War (Zamin- 
darand Patsa Akhbar) sds ror tb. 

7. The Powers and the alleged Bulgarian atrocities 
(Zamindar) fer “wee 
8. The Balkan War and Jehad (Teheth-:- Niswan) sh. 
9. The Powers and Turkey (Passa Akhbar) sis th. 
1). Christianity and Islam (Rafigand Vakil) ... 1036 
11. Should the Turks conclude peace ? (Observer) ... th. 
12. The British proposal (Observer) _... cae 
1}. Eng'and and Asiatic kingdoms (Vahl) ay tb. 
14. Indians and emigration (/’anjabee) oo. 1038 

{.) Home— 

15. Mubammadan loyalty (Shantt)  ... ee sb. 
15. Hindus and their British rulers (Arjun) eee sh. 
17. Hindu demands on Government (Hindu) ee §« 1039 
18. The ideal of Swarajya (Panjabee) oes $b. 

19, British Naval Defence and the Indian Chiefs 
(Trshune) les ee oe. eed 
4). !rdaand Protective Tariff (Tribune) ‘a th, 

1].—AFGHaNISTAN aND TRANS-FRONTIER. 

Nil. 
Iil.—Native Srarss. 
Nil. 
1V.—KINB-KIULING. 
21. Cow-killing in Ajudhya (Arya Gazette) fia. etn 
22. The Rangoon cow-killing riot (Park csh) ees 
23. Hindus and cow-protection (Parkash) ‘ok 16 
V.—Nativg Socigtigs anp Ravicious MatTraers. 

24. Muhammadans (Paisa Akhbar)... we 3601 
25. Muhammadans and Arab'a (Rafiq) oe 1b, 

“0. Alleged cruelty towards Hindu children at a 
9° religious fair (Arya Gasette) 1042 
‘. Hindu-Muhammadan relations ( Tribune) aes tb. 
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28. Dharamsalas and Act XIT of 1867 (Hindu) 


29. The Copyright Bill (Munir) 


VII.~ Gryerat ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Judicial~— 


Ad. 
(b) Police— 
al. 
(c) Municipal and Cuntonment affairs ~ 
Nu. 
(dq) Education ~ 


30. Indian Students and the r 
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(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the 
Nil. 
f) Ratlways and Communications— 


31. The Railway Poard (Pan ijabee) 


(9) Postal matters ~ 
Nil. 
(hk) Miscellauneous— 
382, The Indian sugar industry / Akhbar-t-’ 


33, The Public Services Commissio 
34. Official corruption (7'ribune) ; 


*5. The Jail Riot at Mglias (Panjabee) 
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[ No. 49. ] 


SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 7th December 1912. 


I.—Pouitics. 


{1} Foreign 


1. War in the Balkans (Vukil and Paisa Akh- aint 
2. Indica Muhammadans and the Balkan War si 
indar) sai ae or yA 
3 hoe gear the Balkan War (Shants, Arjun, 
| Jhang Stal and Hindustan) ee PR 1033 
4. England and the Balkan War (Rafiq) — sis sb. 
5. Mr. Charchill and the Balkun War (Paisa Akh- i 
bar and Observer) _... i ves 10 
6. European Powers and the Balkan War (Zamin- ‘ 
darand Paisa Akhbar) se ane 1b. 
7. The Powers and the alleged Bulgarian atrocities on 
(Zamindar) % ee z 
8. The Balkan War and Jehad (Tehstb-1- Ntiswan) - 
9. The Powers and Turkey (Passa Akhbar) s . 
1). Christianity and Islam (Rafigand Vakil)  .., 1 " 
11. Should the Turks conclude peace? (Observer) ... th, 
12. The British proposal (Observer)... ‘ May 
13. Eng’and and Asiatic kingdoms (Vaksl) P 
14. Indians and emigration (/’anjabee) -—. ae 
{:) Home we 
1d. Mibammadan loyalty (Shantt)  ... 000 . 
16. Hindus and their British rulers (Arjun) eee $b. 
17. Hindu demands on Government (Hindu) nes 1039 
13. The ideal of Swarajya (Panjabee) _ aes 0b. 
19. British Naval Defence and the Indian Chiefs 
(Trshune) ian awe : 1040 
4). India and Protective Tariff (Tribune) sa th, 
11.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
Iil.—Native Srarss. 
Nil. 
TV.—KINB-KIULING. 
21. Cow-killing in Ajudhya (Arya Gazette) woo = TOKO | 
22. The Rangoon cow-killing riot ( Park «sh) = : 
23. Hindas and oow-protection (Parkash) ee : 
V.—Nativg Socigtigs aNp Revigious MaTrags. 
24. Mubammadans (Paisa Akhbar)... =: 1041 
25. Muhammadans and Arab‘a (Rafiq) — cee 1b, 
“6. Alleged cruelty towards Hindu children at a 
. _teligious fair (Arya Gasette) 1042 
27. Hindu-Muhammadan relations (Tribune) o08 1b. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 71x DECEMBER 1912. | 


in 


— = —— = — ~—: 
| 
No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
| —_ —_ A Gee gastesue: queen <ercn — —— ——— — 
ENGLISH. 
Dal LY. : 
1 | Tribune ... | Lahore ... | Bihari Lal eae 830 copies, im 
TrRI-wBEBELY. i, 
2 | Panjabee | ... | Lahore ». | Mul Chand | —--2,194 eopies. . 
| BI-WEEKLY. : i | 
3 | Observer ..- | Lahore ... | Nizameud-din ee 1,120 copies. i | 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ... | J. R. Thapur ss. 800 ,, ; ) | 
News. ia 
WEBELY. | | 
6 | Arya Patrika »»- | Tahore ... | Salig Ram a0 465 copies. 1 us 
6 | Comrade + | Delhi ... | Muhammad Ali bea vee i" 
7 Harbingerf we. | Lahore sa Durga Parshad in 135 copies. 1) mM ; 
8 | Khalsa Advocate ... | Amritsar ... | Khalsa Advocate Com- 846, a 
ForTNIGHTLY. mittee. | ‘ia 
9 | Jijnasu ... | Lahore ..., Ishar Das ees 500 copies. 
MonNTHLY. 
10 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ».. | Saraswati Nath on 1,800 copies. 
11 | Forman Christian College} Do. ca cas 
Notes.® | 
12 | Practical Medicine «- | Delhi ... | Dr. Ram Narain ‘as 1,000 copies. 
13 | Punjab Educational Journal ' Lahore bi | R. B. Mohan Lal eee 500 ,, 
14 | Punjab Mission News _.... |_ Do. ae ! Revd. Wigram vee 350 ,, 
15 | Ravi we Gee | .. | Mr. B. M. Jones eee 5600 ,, 
| | 
16 . Review of Religions ... | Kadian (Gurdaspur) " : Maulvi Mul.ammad Ali ... $00... 
17 Science Grounded Religion... | Lahore .. | Dev Rattan iss 800 ,, 
18 | Teacher ... | Dinga (Gujrat) + | Kaiyan Singh ie 557 ,, 
URDU. 
Datity. 
19 : Akhbar-i-’Am eee Lahore eee | Govind Sahai ees 900 copies. 
20 | Paisa Akhbar ict »»» | Nizam Din an 2,500 ,, 
3] | Rafiq ee | Delhi ». Mirza Asdulla Beg ae ne 
22 | Watan »- | Lahore .»»» | Muhammad Insha Alla .,. 4,233 copies, q 
23 | Zamindar > ... | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 5,952, if 
| Bi-wsex ty. f 
24 Vakil ie | Amritsar eee Abdul Aziz eee | 1,970 copies, 
Waexty. 
35 | Afghant ... | Peshawar se. | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla 984 copies, 
26 Ahl-i-Figqah eee Amritsar . 00s Ghulam Ahmad en 400 9 
97 | Abl-i-Hadis a | Sanaulla ves 1,009 , 
28 Abluwalia Gaaette eee Do. ose Lehna Singh See 3 413 99 
20 | Al-Moinf - ot Be: .» | Mehraj-ud-din see - 
80 Army News — Ludhiana TY) Daulat Ram eee 539 copies. a 
31 Arjun aor Lahore eee Dharm Pal st 1,000 - | Fy t 
* Not received during the month. hae | 


+ Not received during the week. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE ItH DECEMBER 1912—contTINUED. 


Name. 


URDU—contTINUED. 
WREKLY—contsnued, 
Arorbans Gazette 
Arya Gazette 
Badar 
Bharat 
Chaudhwin Sadi® 


‘| Civil and Military News 


Curzon Gazette 


Delhi Gazette* 


38 | 
39 
40 | Hakam 


4] , Haq 


| Haq Pasand 
Hindu 


Hindustan 
Indar* 


Islam* 


46 


47 | Jhang Sial 


Kapurthala Akhbar 


Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gazette* 
Milap* 
Millat 
Municipal Gazette 
Munir 
Musalman 
Nur 

Nur Afshan 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 
Punjab Advocate* 
Punjab Samachar 


Rajput Gazette 


ED TT 


oe 


| Delhi 


“— 
ae 


Locality. 


Amritsar ‘ie 


Lahore ‘iti 


| Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Jullundur 


Rawalpindi 


Ludhiana bis 


Do. 
Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
| Delhi 


| 


Amritsar . 


—— 


Lahore 


Kapurthala 
Lahore 
Delhi 
Lyallpur 
Lahore 


Do. 


J hang 


Amritsar 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Ludhiana ror 


Lahore 


Do. 


Mianwali 


Lahore eee 


Do. Has 


Sadiq-ul-Akhbar »». | Bahawalpur 
64 Ditto »» | Rewari a0. 
65 | Sanatan Dharm Pracharak... | Amritsar ai 
66 | Shanti e». | Rawalpindi coe 


Buta Ram 
Dharm Pal, B.A. 
Abdul Latif 
Prabh Dyal 
Hamid Husain 
Amar Singh 
Bulaki Das oe 
Jawahar Lal 
Shuja Ulla 

Din Muhammad 


Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 
Sana-ulla oh 


Muhammad Y usaf hes 
P. Wylie 
N:vam Din ee. 
Radha Krishan 


Karm Chand, Bahl 
Hira Lal 
Thakur Sukiicam Das 


Bahawalpur State a0: 

Sayed Magqbul Hussain | 
Sadiq. 

P. Rulia Ram 00s 


Kishan Chand Mohan ,,. | 


511 copies. 


700 
1,072 
500 


Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
Narain Das os: 600 copies, 
Bhowani Das i 550 
Miraj-ud-din 1,200 ,, 
Thakur Sheoratan Singh 50) ,, 

| Haji Ahmad 
Abdul Aziz 74' copies 
Mirza Hairat 0. 4,824 ,, 
Sajjad Husain 100» 
Yakub Ali 00. 1,00 , 
Karim Ali ve. 400 » 
Ram Nath sls 700 5 
... | Hari Lal Sharma 2,033 


33 


+ 


32 


as 


33 


*Not received during the week, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 71H DECEMBER 1912—conciupep. 


No. Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. 
| URDU —concLupED. ca . 
| WEEKLY—concluded. 
| 
eo. Sialkot Todar Mal 


67 Sialkot Paper 

68 Siraj-ul-Akhbar 

oO Tahzib-ul-Niswan 
70 Victoria Paper 

71° Wagt* 

72 Watan 

73) Zamindar 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
74 Fiwah Samacharf 

756 Kam Dhenu 

76 Mister Gazette 

73. Mohya! Gazettct 
PERSIAN. 


ForTNIGHTLY. 


78 = Siraj-ul-Akhbar 

URDU. 
MONTHLY. 
79 Aro:vbans Parkash f 


BO Avva Musafir 


8] I asaraz 


ows | Jhelum 


.». | Lahore 
o60 Sialkot 
| Lahore 
+ | Do. 

| Do. 


»» Lahore 


» | Ludhiana 


.»» _ Lahore 


ve Kala, Jhelum District ... 


{ 


de: | Kabul 


i 
| 


ss | Lahore 
eee Jallundur 


| 
| Lahore 


Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
Sayed Mumtaz Ali 

R. S. Lala Gian Chand and 
L. Brij Lal. 

Ali Husain 

Muhammad Insha Ullah . 


Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 


Ram Chand 


. | Bawa Bhagwan Das ee... 


Ali Bakhsh os. 
Mehta Sham Das ny 
Abdul Khalik ica 
Salig Ram ie 
L. Amar Nath me 


H. Muhammad Firoz-ud- 


din. 


82. Janhar 00 | Amritsar ... | Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 
| | 

83 | I\akezai Social Reformerf ... Lahore »». | Fazl Din a0. 
| | : 

84 | \Vakhzan . : Delhi ... | M. Fazl Dahi me 

85 | Martand »». Lahore Kanhava Lal a 

86 Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh Delhi M. Muhammad Khalil 

87 Rafigt .. Lahore me | Charing Lal e 
| | . 

88 Raghbir Patrika one | Do. . | Prab Dial oo: 

89 Sadhuf a | Do. ee. | L. Gauri Shankar Lal _,., 
| | 

90 Sufi ,.. | Pindi Baha-nd-din, District Muhammad Din, Awan ... 
| | Gujrat. 

9] | Zabang ee | Delhi eee Dr. B. B. Mitra eee 

GURMUKHI. . 
WREBELY. 
92 | Khalsa Sewak * | Amritsar ... | Jiwan Singh a 
93 | Punjab Reporter® Do. .. | Ganda Singh vee 
Monraty. 
94 , Punjabi Surma? Lahore ... | Dharm Dev si 


| 


acne 


Circulation. 


1,500 ,, 
600 , 
300 _,, 
5,825 ,, 
3,900 , 


500 copies, 
1,590 TY 
100 


150 , 


3,000 ,, 
3,009 ,, 


SF ee 


— 


* Not received during the week. 
+ Not received during the fortnight. 


¢ Not received during the month, 
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1.—-Po.irics. 


(a)—Tere'gn., 


1. The Vaki aaa 8 & 3 bese 23rd Wovember 1912, publishes a 
eader headed ‘‘See whether there remains an 

ae part of our ashes.” Atter referring to the sak 
greatness of Islam, the paper says that, of the 25 Muslim States in existence in 
the last century, there remains only one (Turkey), which is, moreover, as good 
as lost. The Cross is determined to crucify it, too; and the Trinity has 
decided to sweep Unity out of this last remnant of Islamic rule. The Turks are 
undoubtedly making a brave stand at Tchataldja and Adrianople, and are ev.n 
likely to win the day. The final result will, however, be only what the 
statesmen of Burope have already decided upon, viz., the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe. Continuing, the paper remarks that, if even half of what 
Reuter has been wiring about the war in the Balkans be true, Turkey may be 
said to have expired. ‘ We,” it adds, have forgotten God’s commandment— 
« Provide yourselves with strength to combat your enemies.” It is this that 
gives the Parliaments of France and England an opportunity to express 
joy over “our ” failures. 


The paper has also a note headed “ Excitement among the Arabs.” 
It is the people of Arabia, says the paper, who have been most deeply moved 
over the outbreak of war in the Balkans. Those glorious springs of bravery 
which once enabled the Arabs to bring the whole world under the sway of 
Islam will be stirred up again. Next it publishes some verses by an Arab 
named Abdul Halim Hilmi Effendi who urges the Turks to give a good account 
of themselves on the battlefield; enquires whether the Crescent flag will be 
removed from Omar's mosque at Jerusalem, and whether crosses will be planted 
near the Kaaba ; and cries shame on the Arabs for their inertness while war is 
being waged in the Balkans. Commenting on the same, the paper remarks that 
Indian Musalmans also should learn a lesson from the poem. They are 
foreigners in their own country and are now in every way a weak, degraded and 
petty a If their brethren of Turkey are wielding the sword in the 
Balkans, they in India should fight with their brains, waging war On ignorance, 
indifference, and immorality. If they prove victorious and acquire ‘‘ the 
Kingdom of high character” they will become supreme all over the world. 


The paper also publishes a Cairo letter headed “The Crusade,” in which 
the writer—Abu Said, of Rangoon— says that a contemplation of the oppression 
which is being practised on Muhammadans in these days of enlightenment 
sends a shiver through one’s heart. The body of Islam had already been 
wounded by oppression perpetrated in Morocco, Tripoli and Persia; but now 
the cutting off of the very head of the Prophet’s faith is contemplated. Four 
European States have, at the instance of the great Powers, been waging war 
on the Islamic kingdom of Turkey. The King of Bulgaria has been declaring 
that he intends freeing his country from infidels, ¢.e., Muhammadans. His 
Christian subjects and soldiers enter into the houses of Muhammadans and ask 
the latter to accept Christianity. The followers of Islam, however, refuse, 
on which their property is plundered, they are butchered like sheep, and 
their wives and daughters are outraged and killed, children and aged people 
even not being spared. Some houses were locked up and set on fire, and their 
inmates burnt to death. Again pig’s flesh was thrown into mosques, which 
too have been pulled down. The King of Greece says that he is fighting in 
the name of the Holy Cross; and the same is the case with the rulers of 


Montenegro and Servia. 


In a second letter headed “Invasion of the East by the West,” the 
writer says that Europe’s unholy intrigues and satanic acts to exterminate 
Islam have startled Muhammadans everywhere; filling them with the fear 
that Europe is about to involve Islam in serious trouble, and that efforts have 
been begun to ob ig Rage Quran into oblivion, Indeed, he adds, the unclean 


tongue of a certain 


Juropaan statosman has given utterances to the words that 


- made an effective speech after prayers on the recent "Id day at the instance 
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civilisation cannot spread so long as the Quran is in existence, and that the 
time has arrived to avenge the doings of the Prophet by degrading his 
followers. Next he refers to the recent happenings in Morocco, Tripoli and 
the Balkans, and goes on to say that the promotion of union among Muham- 
madans over the present misfortunes of the Islamie world has led to new means 
being adopted to prevent them from congregating at their religious centres. 
After remarking that the pilgrimage to Mecca is, in a way, being stopped, he 
tells how France and Rus-ia have adopted measures for that end. Proceeding, 
he asserts that, but for incitement by Europe, the Balkan confederates would 
never have waged war on Turkey, and that Europe is at the bottom of the 
oppression which the allied forces are practising on Muhammadans. The war 
has, however, brought home to all Musalmans the fact that their existence is 
bound up with that of the Ottoman Empire. The writer then goeson to state 
that he is going to Constantinople, and that he will not only take part in the 
war, but will also attend on the wounded and contribute to the papers, 


Adverting to the telegram from Reuter that, if the Porte is not agreeable 
to the terms of peace proposed by Bulgaria, the latter is willing to consider any 
others that Turkey may have to put forward, the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 24th 
November 1912, remarks that the reason for Bulgaria’s climb down is that she has 
sustained a severedrubbing. She owes her escape from ruin to the international 
fleets at Constantinople, and to the secret pressure which the powers are bringing 


to bear on the Turkish Government. After ridiculing the Bulgarians for their 


boasts that they would dictate the terms of peace at the Capital of Turkey, the 
paper writes that it is these jesters who wanted to drive Islam out of Europe. 
It also refers to the message relating to the refusal of the ambassadors of the 
Powers in Constantinople to withdraw their foreign troops from the Capital. 
Commenting on this it observes that the ambassadors could nct have acted 
otherwise, for the reason that, with the exception of these troops and warships, 
there is no other machinery at Constantinople to compel the Porte to accept 
terms of peace agreeable to Christianity. 


In its issue of the 28th November 1912, the same paper publishes a leiter 
headed ‘‘ Come out,” in which the writer—“ Faqir,”’ of Lahore—calls “ on the 
symbol of Islamic might and power (? the Crescent) ”’ to come out, to destroy 
the enemy’s forces as if by lightning, and to bring Muhammadans the news of 
victory. Itisalso asked to cast its (protecting) shadow over Muhammadans, 
who will then prove “that they are and will continue, a living race.’ They 
will also show that they can defend Islam, the Caliphate, the Kaaba and the 
Prophet's tomb. 


Writing under the heading ‘‘ The present stage of the war,” the Paisa 
Akhbar (Lahore), of the 25th November 1912, says that the brave stand which 
the Turks. have made at ‘lchataldja has turned the tide of the war. Instead of 
desiring to make an entry into Constantinople, the Bulgarians are now anxious. 


to save their skins. Since, however, Russia and some other powers side with 


Bulgaria there is a fear of the Turkish Government being prevented from con- 
tinuing the war. Thisis all the more probable as it has a weak person like 
Kiamal Pasha at its helm and the Foreign portfolio is held by a Christian. 
Nevertheless, if the British Government were to follow its traditional policy 
(of sympathy towards Turkey) and remind Russia, who is the real author of the 
war, of her Foreign Minister’s declaration about the maintenance of the status quo- 
the Balkan trouble would not prove a disaster for the Turks; while Great 
Britain would make a grand political achievement, for she would win the 
hearts of Muhammadans throughout the world. 


2. A Gouhar Ganj (Bhopal) correspondent, writing to the Zamindar 

AT Re EN (Lahore), of the 28th Novembcr 1912, says that. 
Balkan War aan’ ane the the Begam of Bhopal has ordered the starting of 
funds throughout her State in aid of the Turkish 

silferers. In pursuance of this order, Saiyid Habib-ul-Hasan, a Vakil, 
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of Mian Nemat Ulla Khan, the local Nazim. The speaker observed in the 
course of his remarks that the European Powers were under the impression 
that Islam had been reduced to such a position that the Cross should now 
replace the Crescent. 


Commenting on the press communique contradicting the rumour that 
the Government of India is averse from the despatch of any Medical mission 
to Turkey, the Zamindar (Lahore), of the 4th Decembder 1912, heartily thanks. 
Lord Hardinge for the announcement on behalf of all Indian Muhammadans. 


3. Writing under the heading “ Hindus sympathy with the Turks,” 
the Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 23rd November 
1912, employing arguments similar to those already 
advanced by the Hindustan, &c., finds fault with those Bengalis who have 
been sympathising with the Turks. After observing that the difficulties which 
now beset the Turks are as nothing in comparison with the oppression prac- 
tised on Hindus by Mahmud, Tamerlane, &c., the paper asks how it can be 
possible for Hindus to sympathise with Turkey and stint themselves in order 
to help Muhammadans. : 


Hindus and the Balkan War. 


The Arjun (Lahore), of the 23rd November 1912, has a note headed 
“ Hindu help to Turkey,” in which the paper says that it would be contrary 
to their religion for Hindus to give money in aid of a society (the reference is 
to the Red Crescent Society) which is being financed by the sale proceeds of the 
skins of sacrificed cows. 


In a note headed “ The Balkan War and sedition in India,” the Jhang 
Sial (Lahore), of the 28th November 1912, states that a member of 
Parliament recently enquired from the Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther the latter was aware that Bengali agitators had, in conjunction with 
Muhammadans, been holding meetings to bring Government into hatred and 
contempt. After transcribing the reply returned to the question, the 
paper asks Hindus to pay special attention to the matter. The above 
question has probably been asked because Babu Bepin Chandra Pal and 
some other Bengalis, whom Government regards as agitators, have begun 
to take an active part in the meetings held in aid of the Turks. These 
gentlemen are thoroughly loyal to Government. Still, if Muhammadans 
were to indulge in any violence, the blame would fall, not on them, but 
on Hindus. The agitation against the Colonization Bill was caused by 
Mus ilmans, but it was Hindus who suffered the consequences. 


The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 27th November 1912, says that Babu 
Bepin Chandra Pal’s reward for having participated in the above meetings 
is that he has been accused in England of disseminating seditious ideas. The 
conduct of Musalmans, it adds, is always pardonable, whatever excitement 
they may display, or however adversely they may criticise the policy of Sir. 
Edward Grey. Some members of the ruling race have, however, become. 
suspicious of these Bengalis who have joined Muhammadans in the. present 
excitement and have expressed a senseless sympathy with the Turks. Babu 
Bepin and those other Bengalis of his way of thinking should think before. 
they act ; otherwise, they will assuredly involve Hindus in trouble. 


4. The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 26th November 1912, has a note headed 
“ Stupefaction,”’ in which it says that the repeated 

England andthe Balkan War. = defeats of the Turks are “so disappointing for Con- 
stantinople”’ that the European Powers are now convinced that the time for. 
the accomplishment of their centuries-old (sinister) intentions (? regarding 
Turkey) has arrived. (2? The consequent) flutterings of the heart. have had 
the effect of stupefying England first of all. In (his speech) in the Guildhall 
on the 9th November, Mr. Asquith tried to make “all his companions ” 
co-operate with him in sharpening the dagger with which the body of Turk y 
will shortly be divided. “In this way ” England wishes to carry out the 
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erand achievement of having wielded the mightiest sword in dismembering 
the body of Islam. Next the paper quotes (Pa verse) to the effect that 
“Their words have betrayed (their spirit of) enmity, and the intentions kept 
concealed in their hearts aro worse than those they have expressed.” Com- 
menting on the same it writes :— This is the reality which we have dis- 
closed to Muhammadans, if only they act with sense and reflection.” 


5. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 8rd December 1912, hasa 
note headed “ Mr. Churchill’s unfair attack on 

on Charchill and the Balkan Purkey,” in which it complains that the leading 
ee members of the Liberal Ministry have been patting 
the Allies on the back. Their religious prejudices have overcome their states- 
menship and lead them to disregard the feelings of His Majesty's ten crores 
of Muslim subjects. Recently Mr, Asquith expressed joy at the Greek occt- 
ration of Salonika, and now Mr. Churchill has declared the Balkan invasion 
cf Turkey to be justifiable, which cannot but wound the susceptibilities of 


‘Muhammadans. 


Writing under the heading ‘Mr. Churchill’s effusion’ the Obserter 
(Lahore), of the 4th December 1912, makes the following remarks :— 


“ We appeal to the King Emperor against the speeches now being made by members 
of the Radical Ministry in England. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Masterman, Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Asquith have given utterance to sentiments that have wounded deeply the f[celings 
of millions of subjects of His Imperial Majesty. Mr, Churchill has, however, beaten all of 
them hollow by remarking that ‘there never was a clearer case for war than that between 
the Balkan States and Turkey.’ That no falser observation could have been made is proved 
by the depredations of Bulgarian robbers who are now devastating Macedonia, Is this the 
case for the Allies which in the eyes of Mr. Churchill is clearer than crystal? If observations 
like those made by the Minister for the Navy do not constitute a vole of British neutrality, 
nothing else could bé characterised as such. It is, however, doubtful whether Mr. Asquith 


will do anything to gag the mouth of his obstreperous colleague.” 


6. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 25th November 1912, publishes an 
article headed ‘ Europe's bigotry in connection 

Wer rean Fowersandthe Bulkan with the Balkan War.” During the Italo-Turkish 
war, says the paper, none of the Italian Statesmen 

ever endeavoured to prove that the contest was of a political character. Nay, 
they always followed the contrary course ; and Europe proved by its conduct 
that the war was a crusade “based on bigotry and Christianity.” The forces 
proceeding to the front were exhorted to earn merit, in this as well as the 
next world, by relieving the people concerned from the Turkish yoke. Again, 
wherever Christianity triumphed (in Tripoli) crosses were hung in the mos- 
ques; while the indifference of Muhammadans to their duty in the matter 
enabled the European Powers to go on with their work of partitioning Muslim 
States. Indeed, the only rivalry between these Powers is in the matter of being 
the first to swallow a Muhammadan possession, to practise which oppression all 
sors of pretexts are invented, Continuing, the paper says that the declaration 
by the Macedonian Committee published by the Times the other week, 
leaves no room for doubt that the Balkan War also is the outcome of religious 
passions and is intended to free the Christian subjects of Turkey. Europe, 
it appears, desires to fan into a flame the smouldering fire of envy and malice 
that has been lying hidden in its heart since the days of the crusades. The 
religious conference, which met last year at Liverpool and was attended by 
representatives from all over Europe, discussed the question of how to exterminate 
Islam. A copy of the report of the proceedings of this conference has fallen 
into the Editor’s hands and shows that a deal of intolerable nonsense was talked 
about Islam. A German philosopher is reported to have remarked in plain 
language that Christianity would now take its revenge on Islam, and that it was 
highly s! a neful for Christians that their sacred places should continue in Mus- 
‘im possession. The Zamindar then goes on to say that the present war is being 
waged at the instance of the Powers, which could have, if they had so wished, 
damped the ardour of the Balkan States. But the essence of I uropean politics 


consists in not restoring to the Crescent even an inch of soil that hag been taken 
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from it. It has hitherto been the settled policy of Europe to use every means to 
reduce the number of Turkish possessions and wrest the sceptre from the de- 
scendants of Othman. The Allies have declared in clear words that the war is of 
a religious character, and the first shot fired by them was hailed wit} rejoicings 
in churches. Europe, however, keeps silent, the plain reason for wuich is that 
it is engaged in waging a crusade. Muhammadans should, therefore, leave 
nothing undone to help their own kingdom (Turkey), the extinction of which 
would end their own days also. 


In its issue of the 28th November 1912, the Zamindar remarks that this 
is a fine sort of justice. The Balkan States were first incited to attack 
Turkey, but now when the latter has hammered them, especially the ring- 
leader, Bulgaria, she is being forced to conclude peace so that the 
Bulgarians may not only be saved from ruin, but also be given Albania and 
Macedonia. If the continuance of the war is likely to strain the relations 
between the Powers, and to result in hostilities between Austria and Russia, 
that is what the Editor desires from the very bottom of his heart. | 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 28th November 1912, reports 
that the Power’s ambassadors at Constantinople have requested the Porte to 
avert the danger of a universal war in Europe by expediting the conclusion 
of peace. Itisto be hoped, however, that the Turkish Government will 
return ‘a crushing reply " to the request and remind Europe of the indiffer- 
ence with which it has so far treated Turkey. 


7. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 4th December 1912, publishes the 
recent telegrams from Reuter about the alleged 
Bulgarian atrocities. Commenting on the same it 
remarks that when the false news—which was 
the work of European statecraft—was spread in Constantinople that, in 
exasperation at their re:'cated reverses, the Turks would massacre the Christian 
residents of the said city, the Powers lost no time in despatching warships to 
the Turkish Capital for the protection of Christian blood. Now, however, 
when the cruel and tyrannical Bulgarians are indiscriminately killing the 
inhabitants of Macedonia, both Turks and Christians, not a single Power 
thinks of interfering with them. Such is the bloody European civilization of 
which the West feels so proud. 


The Powers and the alleged 
Jilyarian atrocities. 


8. The Tahzib i-Niswan (Lahore), of the 23rd November 1912, pub- 
lishes a communication headed “Islam in diffi- 
culty.” After remarking that the whole Islamic 
world is beset with difficulties and that the Balkan States have imparted a 
religious colour to the war with Turkey, the writer—Fatima Sughra, of 
Delhi—enquires whether it would be improper in Muhammadans to proclaim 
a Jehad. Next she appeals to Muslim women, especially those of Delhi, to 
follow the example of their Lahore sisters and establish committees for the 


collection of money in aid of the Turks. 


The Balkan War and jch -d. 


9. Writing under the heading “ War between the Cross and the Cres- 
cent,” the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore’, of the 23rd 
Novernber 1912, publishes a translation of a lecture 
delivered by a Mr. I. M. Abdul Aziz at a meeting held at Colombo on the 
29th October last, in connection with the Balkan war. The speaker is reported 
to have said, in the course of his remarks, that, since the decline of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe, the neighbouring Christian Kingdoms had con- 
stantly kept it engaged in war and compelled it to conclude treaties relinquish- 
ing parts of its European provinces. The great powers of Europe had several 
times undertaken to preserve its integrity, but their responsibility had always 
been a paper one, while their individual and collective attitude towards Turkey 
had frequently proved, most calamitous for her. On the occasion of the 
Greek War of Independence? the Powers, including even England, combined 
to destroy the Turkish sea power and thereby facilitated the task of Greece. 


The Powers and Turkey. 
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England and France undoubtedly helped Turkey during the Crimean War, 
but not out of sympathy. Their only object was to prevent Bussian expansion. 
An idea of their solicitude for the integrity of the ‘furkish Empire could be 
formed from their respective doings in Egypt and Algeria. Besides, England’s 
help to Turkey during the Crimean War was merely a return for the service 
rendered by the Sultan to the English on the occasion of the Sepoy Mutiny (sic). 
According to a correspondent ofa Berlin paper, it was due only to the mutual 
jealousies of the Powers that the Turks had so far been allowed to remain in 
Constantinople. Could the Powers, however, come to an agreement as to which 
of them should exercise sway over the Bosphorus, not one of them would have 
taken pity on Turkey’s wretched condition, not to speak of saving her. The 
Turkish massacre of Christians in Bulgaria and Armenia resulted in a great 
outcry eye Europe, especially in England. But the Powers have taken 


no notice of the cold-blooded massacre of Muhammadans in Tripoli, Persia, 
and elsewhere. | 


10. The Rafig (Delhi), of the 24th November 1912, say, that Muham- 
madans in all parts of the world are being tried by 
God. After remarking that the present is a time 
of trouble for them, it complains that the War in the Balkans has been given 
the colour of one between Islam and Christianity. The Prophet’s followeis 
have had an opportunity of distinguishing between their true and hypocritical 
friends. Next it expresses its inability to understand why the above two 
faiths should be at enmity. It is patent, however, that the first stone has been 
thrown by Christianity, a class of whose missionaries had taken umbrage at the 
spread of Islam in Africa. ‘“ Never had Muhammadans borne to Christian 
priests the enmity which these priests now display towards the followers of 
Islam.” Reuter’s telegrams show that Christian priests and preachers always 
accompany Bulgarian forces and use the name of Christ to inflame the soldiers. 
Europeans charge Musalmans with being mere puppets in the hands of their 


mullahs, but what is the class that to-day is dictating the actions of statesmen 
in European countries ? | 


Christianity and Islam, 


The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 27th November 1912, publishes a 
communication headed “The dangerous rays from the sun of civilisation.” 
The writer finds fault with the Young Turks, who, he says, have ruined 
themselves by adopting European civilisation and the luxurious life of 
Paris. The result is that to-day Muhammadans have not a single supporter 
in the wide world, and it is being said in the greater part of Europe 
that they can no longer be allowed to remain in that Continent. Europe 
should, however, bear in mind that, were it to try till Doomsday, it 
would still not be able to ruin Islam. To oppose Islam is to offer opposition 
to God Himself.. As for the worship of the Crossand the Trinity, it has 
already received its quietus at the hands of Europeans themselves and cannot 
now be revived. This was the first work which Islam had to do and it was 


accomplished long ago. The writer concludes by urging Muhammadans ta 
rise and help the Turks with money. 


iil i 11. In its leader, the Observer (Lahore), 
sash : sl of the 30th November 1912, publishes the follow- 
ing :— 


‘‘ Although many of the war telegrams sent by Reuter have proved contradictory or 
unreliable, there can be no reason to doubt the accuracy of the report that the ambassadors 
of the Powers are urging the Porte to conclude peace ‘ in view of the danger of complications.’ 
What the danger is, it is not at all difficult to see. The war threatens to set Russia and 
Austria by the ears and also to embroil the allies of the two Powers, that is to say, Germany 
and Italy, on one side, and France on the other. It is feared that unless Turkey accepts the 
terms of peace offered by Bulgaria and her confederates, there will be a universal war in 
Europe. And what are the terms offered by the Allies? These are that the Turks should 
make oyer practically the whole of European Turkey, with the exception of Constantinople 
and the small surrounding area, to the Allies. Europe evidently desires that the Porte should 
ynhesitatingly submit to these demands for the sake of Europe. sain icine 
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| “ But besides the interests of Europe, the Porte must also take into consideration the 
interests of the Turks, the interests of the Muslim world, and the interests of the Orient. 
Europe has never done any altruistic act for the sake of Turkey. If some European Powers 
helped the Turks in the past, it was, to quote a Persian saying, through the hatred of 
Moaviyah, not through the love of Ali. It was to maintain the balance of power that Europe 
fought on the side of the Turks, in the same way as Europe fought on the side of Spain 
and Portugal during the Napoleonic wars. Europe has, therefore, no moral right to urge 
the Porte to conclude peace. It has robbed Turkey, during the recent years, of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and Tripoli. It his deprived the Muslim world of the Khanates of Turkestan 
and Moroceo. It has destroyed the constitutional régtme in Persia, discredited it in ‘Turkey, 
and is seeking to foil it in China. With the blood of the Persian martyrs dripping from the 
swords of its Cossacks, with the cries of the orphans of innocent Arabs resounding in the 
wilderness of Tripoli, with the heart-rending anguish of the widows of non-combatant Mus- 
lims pervading the theatre of the present campaign, is it not most cynical on the part of 
Europe to ask the Turks to patch up a peace for the sake of European tranquillity ? It was 
not fhe Porte that provoked the war. Itis the Balkan Allies, the protéges of the Powers, 
that are responsible of it. Wet the Powers then urge the Allies to withdraw from Turkish 
territory and Jet them honourably carry out their word that the status quo would be main- 
tained after the war, but let them not talk of the Turks accepting the terms of the Allies. 
if the whole of Europe should be plunged in war as a consequence of the prolongation of 
hostilities, what is it to Turkey? Has Europe ever paid any regard to the interests of the 
Porte that the Porte should consider the interests of Europe? It is now that the tide has 
begun to turn, The Turks will be false to themselves, false to the Muslim world, and false 
to the Orient, if they listen to such representations and conclude a dishonourable peace, 
England alone has done something for Islam, and Islam is grateful to her for her benign rule. 
But England is really not a part and parcel of the continent of Europe. She is not bound to 
Russia or France by the ties of alliance that bind Germany and Italy to Austria. ~ She cannot 
be embroiled in the war if her Ministers so wish it. There is, therefore, little fear of England 
being touched by the war. The only fear is that the Turks may disappear from Europe as a 
result of the general conflict. But a life of dishonour is worse than death. If the whole 
Turkish race should be wiped off the face of the earth in the struggle, and extinction be 
also the fate of the despoilers of Turkey, the war of extermination would redound more .to 
the credit of the Turks than an acceptance of the terms offered by the Allies. It will he a 
ease of 


” -ds) Pad im i.e 2 sie 4 pole 


‘(Asheg ka Janaza hat, zara dhum se ntkle)’ 


(‘It is the funeral of a lover, let it be performed with due ceremony).’ 


12. The following is from the Observer 


The British propossl. (Lahore), of the 30th November 1912 :— 
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‘A Reuter’s message from Berlin talke of a British proposal for a conference of 
ambassadors to consider the question of Albania, the ANcean Islands and the Dardanelles; and 
unless its details be published, it 1s too early to make an attempt at understanding what the 
proposal is. Does Sir Edward Grey imply that the other questions, we mean those of 
Macedonia, Thrace and the war, will be settled by the Turks and the Balkan Allies among 
themselves, and that when these have been settled one way or the other, the ambassadors will 
step in to decide the fate of the remaining portion of Turkish territory ? Or does the sugges- 
tion mean that Turkey will be allowed to remain in effective possession of the rest of her 
territory, including Macedonia ? The latter alternative is so very improbable that one is 
inclined to believe that whereas the Allies will be left to settle their terms about the other 
points with Turkey direct, and while peer may refuse—and with reason—to negotiate with 
the Allies about Albania, the Avgean Islands and the Dardanelles, the Powers will intervene 
to settle the fate of these parts of the Ottoman Empire? It is diffioult to answer the ques- 
tions unless full details of the suggestion be known, and we prefer to await them before ex- 
pressing our opinion with any degree of confidence.” : 


13. The Vakil Amen), of a ips = oat 1912, has a note 
Leer headed *‘ England in danger,” in which it trans- 
ee alee of Lord Roberts recent speech at 
Manchester. Commenting on the same, it says that if England has really lost 
her military strength she should conclude offensive and defensive alliances 
with Eastern States. This would not only raise her in the estimation of 
Orientals, but would also greatly strengthen her hands. If she is really weak 
and still continues indifferent to the waging of jehads on Asiatic Kingdoms 
it is difficult to say how long Orientals will remain under her sway. 
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The paper also publishes a letter in which the writer asserts that the 
time is not far distant when the storm which Christianity and the West have 
raised against Islam, the bulwark of peace, will involve the non-Islamic 
world in adversity. He, therefore, advises Indian Muhammadans strongly 


to urge the East—Turkey, Britain, Japan, Afghanistan, China and Persia—to 


unite against European powers in defence of truth and justice. 


ia ia sila 14. The following is from the Panjabee 
wi spareiesh tas. rice (Lahore), of the 3rd December 1912 : — 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said that the Indians are a home-loving people, and _ they 
would not have been in South Africa but for the indentured system adopted by Government. 
This is true, but if he meant thereby that Indians should not emigrate into foreign countries, 
to earn in the open market the fruits of their industry, he can hardly bein the right. People 
of Madras and Bengal have a great opening in Burma and Ceylon, but what about Punjab 
and United Provinces ? Bombay and Central Provinces are probably the homes of mills and 
factories and employ working men on a fairly large scale. in the Punjab there are special 
reasons why men should, if they like, emigrate. ‘These reasons are both social and eeonomic, 
and it is not true that workmen have an unlimited field of remuneratitve employment now. 
The wages are low and opportunities few. The cost of living is increasing by leaps 
and bounds and as the Indian masses become more enlightened, they should find an outlet 
for their ambitious career, if they have the capacity for it. Moreover, Indians have for cen- 
turies past been a stay-at-home, conservative, timid and resourceless people. The emigrant 
after wandering in seareh of work returns with some experience of the outer world and 1s found 
to be in all cases a more resourceful, self-reliant worker. Even women acquire pluck and are 
all the better for their exile. Wecan hardly approveof closing the outlet, whatever may 
be home requirements, and Indian emigration should not be stopped on any account un.cer fair 
and equitable condition.” 


(6) —Home. 


15. Writing under the heading “Is Muslim loyalty an admitted 
fact?” the Shanti (Rawalpindi), of the 23rd 
November 1912, says that during the recent un- 
rest in India Muhammadans strained every nerve to prove Hindus rebels and 
to represent themselves loyal subjects; going the length even of saying 
that, if the British Government had to wage war even on the Sultan, they 
would unhesitatingly take up arms against the Turks. After remarking that 
this assertion by them was only lip-speech, the paper observes that a con- 
sideration of what they have been saying in their speeches and writings since 
the outbreak of the Turco-Italian War leaves no room for doubt that the 

can give to no other crowned head the love which they bear the rulers of Turkey 
and Persia. Some time back, it adds, the Siraj-ul-Akhbar of Kabul charged 
the correspondent of the Zamindar (Abdul Wali Khan) with being a spy of 
the British Government, and this at once led Musalmans to pour on his head 
the grossest abuse. Will they say, asks the paper, whether it constitutes 
treason to one’s country to work as a spy for one’s own Government and 
collect information for it about the rulers of foreign countries ? In conclusion, 
it - the Prophet’s followers to give up the double-faced policy followed 
by them. 


16. The Arjun (Lahore), of the 23rd November 1912, publishes a 
note entitled ‘‘ The English are our brothers.” 
Adverting to the rivalry between England and 
Germany, it reports that a respectable Hindu has expressed the opinion that 
if Britain were strong enough on the sea she would have nothing to fear 
(irom the Fatherland), that Hindus ought to regard the British Government 
as their own and render it pecuniary help, and present it with a warship. 
The idea, adds the paper, is highly commendable, but Hindus should rest assured 
that England is by no means inferior, in fact she is superior, to Germany. 


Muhammadan loyalty. 


Hindts and their British rulers. 


If the two countries ever go to war twenty-one crores of Hindus will 


willingly help their Government, not only with money, but also with their 
lives; for the reason that the English, who come from the same Aryan 
stock, are “our” brothers, and rescued “us” from the oppression that was 
practised on “us” in pre-British days. 
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17. The Hindu (Latore), of the 23rd November 1912, has letter under 
ua | the heading “* What do Hindus want?” After 
a a referring to the. British, Government’s high sense 
of justice, the writer states that Hindus make the following demands on 
Government :— Lease eee, | 


(1) That oow-killing be forthwith abolished in India. 


(2) That Hindi be made the universal language of the country. 


(3) That the frontier Hindus, who are daily looted by tribal dacoits, 
be permitted to keep arms. * 


: (4) That primary education be made free and compulsory, so that 

. Hindus may rise to the level of other ‘civilized nations and 
not have to suffer humiliation in Canada, British Columbia, 
etc. po 


(5) That they may be given a sufficiently large share in the admin- 
istration, so that they may be able fully to safeguard their 
rights. : a 


(6) That the Hindu University may be allowed to affiliate mufassil 
~~ Colle ges also. 


(7) That the number of Hindus in the Police force be greatly in- 
creased. 


(8) That the Land Alienation Act be suitably amended and Hindus 
of higher castes be granted the necessary rights under it. | 


(9) That the proposed amendments to the Pre-emption Act be 
adopted at a very early date. 


(10) That the King Emperor should pass some months of the year at 
Delhi, so that. His Majesty may become fully aware of the 
loyalty of his Hindu subjects. : ee 


18. In its leader, the Panjabee (Lahore), of 


delta anateetttiagh ses the 38rd December 1912, publishes the following :— 
| “ There is akind of lull in the political atmosphere in India. Most people attribute it to 
the Reform Scheme, which has created a wholesome aspiration in the people. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale, who is very optimistic about the future of India, regards the present period as one 
of constructive reform. Others of the same school of thought have regarded it as a period 
of assimilation of Western political theories to Indian conditions. There are few who think 
probably that the present lull does not indicate any improvement or that there is going to be a 
radical change in the political ideals. But whatever may be the actual state of things, all 
admit that Indian ideals cannot be definitely formed with the present stite of education. 
Those who build great theories or formulate policies form but a very small fraction of the 
people of India. ‘Ihe majority of the people are inarticulate and there is nothing to show in 
what direction their sympathies tend. ‘They are being, however, gradually educated and 
familiarised with the modern conditions of progress. Mr. Gokhale is very thoughtful when 
he says that we must concentrate all our attention on education. The nine-tenths of the 
mas;es of India who are now swayed one way or another by ignorance and impulsiveness 
must first be turned to become fairly self-reliant and intelligent units of the State. Tiil then, 
Indian aspirations and Indian ideals will be more or less ill-defined and imperfect. The educat- 
ed section of the people may till then only confine themselves to the enunciation of broad 
principles of progress, restricting their activities to constructive methods. We must utilise the 
present to the best advantage possible and, whether in the social, political or religious domain, 
‘no root and branch change can be thought of till the masses are able to take an intelligible 
part in the movement. ‘The ideal of Swarajya, the ideal of a common religion, of language 
and social order, the ideal of commerce and manufacture—must all be more or less distant 
aspirations about which nothing very definite can be decided now. There is doubtless a 
new awakening in India—a new hope and aspiration of national existence. There is 
‘also.the ideal of Swarajya, whatever it may mean. And we can neither believe those who 
hope to realise the ambition as if by a magical process or those who alsogether deny that India 
can ever have a Swarajya. ; . ee yORRRORNR 
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“ There are hundreds and thousands of educated men; idealists, practical men, young 
enthusiasts, pessimists—men of all conditions of thought, who have their own views on fallen 
future. _Few of them have patience for evolutionary progress. The ideal of Swarajya is 
either to be realised too quickly or it can never be had! Weare accustomed to miracles and 
in the childhood of the individual, quick transformations of scenes from the sordid to the 
sublime, please the hearts of all. Weocannot see through the history of living and grow- 
ing nationalities, as we do through the enchanting scenes on the comedian stage. The 
growth of every human institution, as of organic hfe; is subject to the laws of evolution. As 
we stated at the outset, we deprecate undue haste as we do undue pessimism. We believe in 
the ideal of Swarajya. But it is an ideal to be evolved, and the outlook is not anything like 
0 gloomy as some disappointed idealists frequently say.” 


19. The following is from the Tribsne 


a so ae defence ané the (Lahore) dated the 6th December 1912 :— 


“ So far nothing definite bas been officially or even semi-officially announced as regards 
the rumoured offer of the rulers of Indian States to provide a dreadnought at their own ex- 
nse, The idea of such a magnificent contribution on the part of Indian Chiefs to naval 
defence is laudable. The leading newspapers in Great Britain, it is stated, welcome this 
fresh proof of the loyalty of Indian Princes in this suggested Indian contribution to the navy, 
but they are, at the same time, of opinion that the proposal is scarcely practicable, as it in- 
volves grave questions of policy and principle. The cost of a really effective Dreadnought 
is not less than two millions sterling which is equivalent to 3 crores of rupees, and we quite 
agree with a local paper that it is not clear how and from where Indian Chiefs can find 60 
much money. The people of India are second to none in their desire to contribute to the 
defence of the Empire, but it must not be forgotten that the amount at present spent on the 
army in India is much larger than what should be spent with justice and reason. The 
numerical strength of the army is much larger than it should be in times of peace. If there 
is any need for more troops in any part of the Empire, India will be glad to place her troops 
at the disposal ot the British Government. In the South African War of 1899 and 1900 
troops from India went to South Africa and did good service. In Egypt and the Soudan 
and in China-Indian troops have done much useful work on several occasions duriug the last 
fifty years. India cannot, however, afford to increase her military burdens and the rulers of 
Indian States are certainly not in a position toafford the large sum of money that will be 
required to carry out the idea attributed to them.” 


20. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore) of the 7th December 1912 :— 


India and Protective Tariff. 


“ Lord Crewe is entitled to the gratitude of India for his outspoken and vigorous speech 
at Cheltenham traversing Mr. Bonar Law’s statement at Oldham about the fiscal policy 
towards India. Ever since Mr. Joseph Chamberlain raised the cry of protection and a pro- 
tective tariff for the empire it has been the shibboleth of the Unionist party. The idea is to 
raise a wall of protective tariff in England and the Colonies against the rest of the world. 
The position of India has never been clearly defined, probably because it is well known that 
the inclusion of India in such a scheme would be strongly resented both by the Government 
and the people of India. Mr. Bonar Law, whose leadership of the Unionist party has not 
been distinguished by discretion, declared that the tariff policy for India should be based on 
England’s claim to India’s gratitude for past services. This was very properly denounced by 
Lord Crewe, who said the idea was already resented in India, * * * The Indian politi- 
cian, as Lord Crewe justly pointed out, would vote for protective tariffs but would apply 
them to British produce. Our memories are not 0 clouded yet that we have forgotten the 
treatment that Indian industries have received from English manufacturers and English 
commercial opinion. It was at the mandate of Manchester that a duty was levied in India 
on Indian yarn and cotton goods, and factory legislation is also due to British commercial 
initiative. Even under free trade India is han icapped while under protection she wovld 
never have a fair deal and would soon go to the wall.’ 


TV.—KInNE-KILLING. 


21. Writing under the heading “ Shedding of Hindu blood in Shri Ram 
Chandra’s City,” the Arya Gazette (Lahore), of 
the 28th November 1912, complains that, thanks to 
the Prophet’s followers, 8 stream of Hindu blood has recently flown through 
the city (Ajudhia) which was once ruled by Rama. The arrival of the 
Bakr’Id, it adds, proves calamitous for Hindus, because on this festiyal the 
spirit of jehad blazes among Muhammadans, and they become blind in their 
desire to perform sacrifices. Continuing, it remarks that cows had never before 


Cow-killing in Ajudhya. 
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been sacrificed in Ajudhia on the occasion of the Bakr’Id, but that their in- 
creasing political importance led Musalmans to desire the performance of this 
sacrifice there on the recent "Id day. This had the effect, as was but natural, 
of inflaming the passions of Hindus, who attempted to stop the sacrifices. 
After remarking that a sanguinary riot was the result, the paper publishes a 
brief account of the disturbance and goes on to say that, but for the determina- 
tion of Muhammadans to kill cows in the city of Rama, the untoward incident 
in question would never have happened. | 


22. The Parkash ar yi of the 26th November 1912, has a note - 

Hine ei the Rangoon cow-killing riot on the occasion of the 

eleeacesie apse annie recent Bakr'Id. After publishing an account of the 

disturbance, the paper says that similar breaches of the peace are by no means 

infrequent. Why does not Government, therefore, take the matter in hand and 

make definite arrangements once and for all? Experience has shown that the 

feelings of Hindus in regard to cow killing continue unchanged, and are likely 

to ay so. Why should not Government, then, pour balm into their 
woun } 


23. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 26th November 1912, has a letter 
Sindee eal eoteeuneiites headed “ A plan for cow-protection, ” in which the 
eee 7 writer, Assistant Secretary, Arya Samaj, Amroha, 
Moradabad district (United Provinces), states that Mr. Jassawala has written to 
the said Samaj to ask it to. persuade Hindus to give one pice per head per 
diem in aid of the cow-protection movement ; adding that, if even 5 per cent. 
of them agree to do so, he will request Government to import beef for the 
British Garrison from abroad, making up the loss incurred out of the above 
collections. The Samaj named, however, regards the proposal as impracticable 
and is of opinion that Hindus should, instead, request Government to make the 
loss good by itself realising an annual tax from the Hindus. All individuals 
and Samajes who have received similar letters from Mr. Jassawala should reply 
to it in the above terms. ° 


V.—NatTIvE SOCIETIES AND RELIGrous MatTrerRs. 


24. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 23rd November 1912, has a 
iain ; letter headed “ Ruin of Muhammadans,” in which 
: the writer—Nawab Haji Muhammad Ismail Khan, 
of Datawali (United Provinces) — says that his co-religionists~ignore the fact 
that the ruin which has overtaken them is due solely to their own shortcomings. 
This ignorance, he argues, leads them to think that they are being ruined by 
other peoples impelled by religious intolerance, whereas it is they themselves 
who are bigots. ontinuing in this strain he remarks that the statesmen of 
Europe, whom the Prophet's followers charge with bigotry, are unjustly so charg- 
ed. Nothing could be more untrue than to say that the fall of Turkey has been 
wrought by Christians acting and fighting as such. He blames those Muham- 
madans who will not send their sons to Government Schools and Colleges, 
because they are under the delusion that Islamic educational institutions are 
the sole means of effecting the regeneration of the Muslim community. 


Commenting on the above the Editor disagrees with the statement that 
Europeans are free from religious intolerance. | 


25. Writing under the heading ‘Islamic practices,” the Rafiq 

o dare, . (Delhi), of the 25th November 1912, says that the 
alemmadane-0n = crusade of 1912 (the Balkan War) has awakened 
Muhammadans throughout the world. The time has come, it says, when 
the followers of the Prophet should regard Islam, rather than individual 
‘countries, as their true home. Ceasing to ignore facts they should reflect on 
events, A mighty force, equipped with all modern aids, has arisen to extermi- 
nate them. They should turn their thoughts to Arabia, and the well-to-do 
among them should consider it a duty to pass their leisure time there ; bearing 
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‘in mind that it is their real home and that the time is sure to come when they 
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will have to fight in its defence. Wealthy Muslim families should ‘be urged 


‘to reside there from time to time and to possess houses in Mecca and Medina ; 


those of them, that can afford to do so, settling there permanently. The idea 
should be disseminated among Muhammadans by means of preachers ; small 
tracts and booklets being.also published to shew in what parts of Arabia the 
necessaries of life can easily be procured. Able men should be sent to collect 
this information and a society should.be established,’ with ‘head-quarters at 
Bombay, whose special object should be to provide such necessary information 
for intending emigrants. Continuing, the paper asks Muhammadans, especially 
‘Muslim students, to adopt “the Islamic fashion ” in matters of dress, external 
appearance, and the like. | 


26. “The Arya Gazette thahors), of the oth Korenibee i912, states 
that a very large fair is held at Garh Muktsar, 
United Provinces, in. the month of ‘Katak every 
year; and (some) Hindus throw their children into 
the G Janges on this occasion, the little things being at once rescued by 
Brahmans and restored to their parents, This is done five times and the 
proceeding is spoken ‘of as the offering of a child to the river named. The 
practice results in the death of a large number of children, and Government 
should pass a law to put it down. 


. /lleged cruelty towards Hindu 
— at a religious fair. 


27. In its leader, the Tribune (hatin), of 
the 6th December 1912, publishes the following :— 


| inda-Muhammadan relations. 


“The Bakrid festival i in India passed off without any trouble except for the reerettable 
riots at Ajudbia in which the armed police hal to fire to quell the riot with the result that a 
number of.persons were killed and several were wounded. The recent war in the Balkans 
and the repeated revers2s Sustained by the ‘Turks hive deeply stirred the feelings of the 
entire Moslem world. ‘This fact is so patent anl we have hid such conclusive evidence of 
it in India that it does not require to be labonred. The Hindu attitude has g@2nerally bean 
one of entire sympathy with the Mahammadans in the present® crisis, This has been most 
mirkelia Bengal where not only Hindu speakers at public meetings openly ex pressed 
sympathy with .Turk2y which 1s rightly regarded as an Asiatic Power, but the Hindu 
community translated their feelings into action by subscribing liberally to the funds of tie 
Red Crescent Society. In Bombay public meetings were not held but there could be no 
doubt as to the universality of the sympathy with Turkey. A meeting was held at S/alkot 
in the Punjab for the same purpose and the audience was mainly composed of: non- 
Muhammadans. Now the feeling at the back of this sentiment may be analysed with 
advantage. The relations between the Hindus and Muhammadans in India have been more 
or less strained for several years. The tension 13 more acute in some provinces than in others. 
The bitterest feeling exists in the Punjab and the United Provinces and it is due to some 
obvious causes. In the Punjab the first complaint is as regards the inadequate representation 
of the Hindus in the Punjab and Supreme Legislative Councils. This is a just and well 
founded complaint. But the new constituencies that have been created should help to remove 
this complaint partially unless the Hindus themselves help to defeat one another. Then there 
is a strong feeling in the Punjab that in the public service the claims of Hindus are not fully 
recy¢ nised. Tiere are other reasons with which the Government is not concerned. As a 
matter of fact the misunderstanding between Hindus and Muhammadans in the Punjab is 
of long standing and events in the last few years have not tended to heal the breach. In the 
United Provinces the state of things is somewhat similar, while, unlike the Pun jab, tho 
Hindu population is in a large majority. In Bengal the relations between the two cotamuni 
ties were excellent till East Bengal was wrenched : away from West Bengal but now that the 
status quo has been restored there is a marked tendency for Hindus and “Mubammadans again 
coming together in friendly relationship, In the Bombay Presidency, with the exception ‘of 
the mob in the city of Bombay, the relations between asinine and Mubhammadans are satisfac- 
tory and the same thing may be said of Madras. 


“Tt is important to remember that this denitiption 0 of the state of affairs applies to the 
two communities in India and not outside of India, that is to say, both Hindus and Muham- 
madans have their interests confined to India'and whether those interests clash or combine 
they cannot take their friendliness or their differences elsewhere. Latterly, however, a ‘new 
factor has appeared in the equation between Hindus and Muhammadans, The Hindus can 
have no communal or religious feeling of affinity outside India. Christendom comprises many 
countries, so does Islam, but there is no Hinduism and there are no Hindus out of India. 
Nev ertheless, the spirit of Pan-Islamism. is _ comparatively of recent growth, while it is a 
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eurions fact that the largest number of Muhammadans in any country are subjects of the 
British Crown. However, it is undeniable that the sentiment of Pav-Islam is a living force, 
as is demonstrated by the keen sympathy felt for Turkey throughout the Moslem world. In 
India, in Afghanistan and everywhere where Muhammadans are to be found funds are being 
raised for the help and succour of wounded Turks avid their families. Medical help is being, 
volunteered by Muhammadans in India. - The Amir of Afchanistan has received a letter of 
thanks from the Sultan of Turkey and is interesting himself personally in raising funds. In 
India the feeling is so strong that proposals have been seriously made for diverting or lending 
the funds raised for the Muhammadan University to the Turkish Government. Impractical 
as this idea is it has found favour though it isclear that the fund can only be given for helping 
the sufferers in the war and not for the purpose of prosecuting the war itself for that: would be 
a distinct breach of neutrality. The Moslem sympathy for Turkey can be easily realised but 
that is no reason in itself why the Hindus should sympathise with Indian Muhammadans or 
the Turks, specially in view of the estrangement of feelings between the Hindus and Muham- 
manans in India. All the same the faet stands out clear and incontrovertible hat the great 
majority of Hindus sympathise both with the Indian Muhammadans and the Turks and many 
have given practical tokens of their sympathy. If the sentiment of Pan-Islam is influencing 
the Moslem world the Pan-Asiatic sentiment is a much wider one and it has heen steadily 
growing during the last six or seven years. Whether the fact is admitted or not Hindus ard 
Muhammadans in India have much in common and there is no cause for anv real antagonism 
between them. The events of the last few months should bring this fact home to both com- 
munities. 

“ What are the causes of difference between Hindus and Muhammadans? There ma 
be some soreness of feeling on account of the Council regulations and the special treatment of' 
Muhammadans ; there may be some bitterness due to the preponderance of one element in the 
public service. But surely these are fleeting causes of difference and should not be permitted 
to create a permanent estrangement between the two great communities of India. The pro- 
posed Hindu and Muhammadan Universities have helped to promote friendly feelings between 
Hindus and Muhammadans and to convince them that in important matters they are subject 
to the same disabilities. In their union is strength, on their loyal and earnest co-operation 
depends the fuiure rise of India. Much as the Muhammadans in India may sympathise with 
their co-religionist in Turkey and elsewhere their own destiny lies in India which is their mother- 
land as well as of the Hindus, There are evidences on all hands of past Muhammadan greatness 
in India nor are the glorious traditions of the Hindus forgotten. Circumstanced as they are both 
Hindus and Muhammadans must put away the thought from their minds that they can achieve 
greatness independently of one another, or that in their case antagonism will lead to develop- 
ment. Hindus and Muhammadans must stand or fall together and if the love of the mother- 


land is a living reality for both Hindus and Muhammadans they will allow nothing to come 
between them or to divide them one from the other.” 


VI—LEGISLATION. 


98. Writing under the heading “ Are Dharamsalas also Sarais >?” the 

Hindu (Lahore), of the 23rd November 1912, 

—* and Act No. XITof ponies to the question in the negative, and says that 

the proposed application of Act No. XII of 1867 

to Dharamsalas would lead charitably disposed Hindus to abstain from building 

such places. It, therefore, urges the Hindu press to take up the matters. Gov- 
ernment should not interfere with these sacred and useful places. 


29. The Munir (J a S the _ pg oe 1912, takes exception 

to the proposal to introduce the copyright law of 

The Copyright Bil, England into this country, saying at it would 

arrest the development of vernacular literature and that it is useless to try, 

at this time of the day, to prevent the democratic and patriotic sevtiments 
embodied in Eurcpean literature from taking root in India, 


VII,— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(d)—Educatiou. © 


30. Writing under the heading ‘Invidions distinctions,’ the Tribune 


(Lahore), of the Ist December 1912, publishes the 
Indian students and the rules following a . 

relating to admission into the Inns ~“~ | | 

of Court in England, 


¢ # # & When the rules relating to admission into the varions Fans 
of Court in Great Britain were revised in 1910 it was laid down that in the case 
of Indians seeking admission the qualification will be a degree in Arts of any of the 
Universities in India. It was further laid down that as aD alternative to this .the 
passing of the Matriculation of the London University, or the “ Little go’ of Cambridge and 
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Oxford Universities or the preliminary examination (Arts) of the Universities of Edinburgh, 


Glasgow, St. Andrew’s and Aberdeen will also be deemed a sufficient qualification for admis- 


sion. On this understanding several Indian students who intended to study law went to 


Edinburgh in order to prepare for the Preliminary examination (Arts) of the University of 
Edinburgh, It is now stated: ‘When it was first decided to revise the regulations at the 


close of 1910 and, in lieu of preliminary examination, each applicant was required to pass 


one of certain examinations set out in a scheduled list, the Council of Legal Education agreed, 


at the instance of the Secretary of State, to allow three months to elapse before bringing the 


regulations into force. On the present occasion, however, the amendments have been intro- 
duced without notice or warning of any kind. The acceptance of candidates who have passed 
the preliminary examination for the M.A. degree conducted by the Joint Board of Examiners 
of the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrew’s and Aberdeen, is qualified by the 
addition of the words ‘ for students whose native language is English and in the case of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Senior Local Examinations, it is now laid down that the candidate 
must have passed in — language and literature and Latin. Previously in the preliminary 
examination Latin was dispensed with in the case of Indians because of the small extent to 
which it 1s studied by them.’ Whatever opinion one might hold as regards the merits of 
these amendments, the manner of their introduction has naturally caused much discontent. 
Since no previous notice has been given to the students concerned and the amendments have 
been introduced quietly the action of the Council of Legal Education constitutes a hardship 
of a serious character. May we hope that the Secretary of State for India will intervene in 
the matter and see that the amended rules do not come into force this year. This demand is 
based on reason and justice and we hope there will be no delay in conceding it. If no notice 
is taken of the protest entered by and on behalf of the students concerned, there will be 
distinct cause for dissatisfaction.” | 


(f)—RaNtways and communications. 


31. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 30th Nov- 
- The Railway Board. ember 1912 :— 


ae & ° * -The present members of the Railway Board are Sir T. R. Wynne, 
Mr. W. H. Wood, and Mr. S. Finney. The first and the third are Engineers, pure and simple, 
and the traffic experience of the second is confined to the goods section of British railways. 
There is no one on the Board conversant with Indian traffic and the relation of rat2s to Indian 
commerce and Indian industries. In constructing the new Board the Government of India 
must needs remember this defective character in its present composition and make every effort 
to supply the deficiency. The temporary appointment of Sir Henry Burt to examine the 
congestion in coal traffic leads to the inference that ultimately he might be confirmed in his 
appointment. He is an experienced Engineer with some knowledge of traffic requirements and 
is certainly an acquisition to the Board. But he does not and cannot fulfil the requirements of 
one having an extensive knowledge of rates and their effect on traffic. For this purpose the 
Government ought to find a sympathetic retired railway official like Mr. W. B. Wright, C.S.I, 
who was one of the most successful and popular railway officials in this country. Mr. Wright 
is reputed to be pro-Indian in his sympathies, and has done a great deal to develop Indian trade 
and to afford facilities for Indian industries. At the same time he commands the respect and 
confidence of the European community. He will be the right man in the right place anda 
helpful co-adjutor of Sir Henry Burt, who is held in great esteem by the Indian community in 
the Punjab. Then, finally, with a civilian like the Hon’ble Mr. Gillan as President of the 
Board, the constitution ought to give satisfaction to all alike. We trust that the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State would bestow on this question that consideration which its 
smportance from the Indian point of view demands.” 


(4)—Miscellaneous. 


82. The aie + de Lrapers). of the 30th November 1912, says that 
Se ane ey ndian-made sugar cannot compete with its 
Ae facas &§ e tadeatey foreign rival owing to the latter fatig & much 
cheaper article. After remarking that the manufacture of sugar is on the 
decrease in the country in consequence, it states that, two years back, the ques- 
tion of increasing the import on foreign-made sugar was raised in the 
Viceregal Council, but that nothing came of the discussion. This important 
question should, however, be decided without much delay, so that Indian 
capitalists may not have to suffer logs. : a ee ee 
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| 33. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), dated the 5th December 1912 : ~ : 


* * * * * + 


| The Public Services Commission. 


“So far no tentative list of non-official witnesses has been prepared nor has a set 
of questions been drawn up for circulation. Of course this cannot be done until all 
the members of the Commission are assembled together. It is our hope that some independent 
and well informed witnesses will be found to draw the attention of the Commissioners to the 

sition of Indians in the Indian Civil Service. Theoretically all Indians in that Service 
fave the same status as Europeans in the Service and are entitled to hold the same offices. 
We can all understand that the time has not probably yet arrived when an Indian can be 
appointed a Lieutenant-Governor, though we are sure that an official like Sir K. G. Gupta 
or the late Mr. R. C, Dutt would have filled such an office with great dignity and success.’ 
Barring, however, that one office an Indian Civilian has an absolute and unquestionable 
right to every office open to members of the Indian Civil Service. Take the five appointments 
that have been thrown open to Indians in Executive Councils, one in the Governor-General’s 
Council and one each in the Councils of the Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal and 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Behar and Orissa. Just at present there may be no Indian in 
the Indian Civil Service who, by seniority, is entitled to such an office, but the claims of 
Indian Civilians cannot be overlooked very long. What is the reason that Indians in the 
Indian Civil Service are entirely excluded from all Secretariat appointments both under the. 
Government of India and Local Governments? There is not a single Indian Civilian in the 
Foreign Office, the Home Office or the various departments under the Government of India, 
with the one exception of the Law Department, of which the head is an Indian, and his 
assistant is also an Indian. There is not a single Indian member of the Indian Civil Service 
in the Political Department, or Resident or Assistant Resident in any Native States. In 
trief, all Indians are carefully excluded from what may be designated the inner circle of the 
Civil Service and the arcana of the Government.” , 


x * * % % * 


34. In its leader, the Tribune (Lahore), of 


Official corruption. 
* * * * x * 


“ We may summarise the position at which we have now arrived as follows :—A 
system of ethics, a civilisation, excellent in many respects but evolved by centuries of 
experience under totally different conditions, has been imposed on India, the great majority 
of whose inhabitants are engaged in agricultural pursuits and have had no opportu- 
nities of becoming educated. The educated classes of the country by reason of their 
superior intelligence and ancestral tendency to acquire and profit by knowledge have reaped 
countless benefits from the advent of Western civilisation. The common herd have gained 
little but peace and security, while a few of their number, a limited few, required for 
administrative purposes have succeeded in imbibing unintelligently enough some of the 
western principles which have been grafted on the — _ Generally speaking, it is these 
who are called upon to form the rank and file of the ministrative army, the - educated 
classes properly so called being left until comparatively recent times to work out careers in 
private and public life for themselves. Thus while the class of persons best suited to the 
task of spreading the benefits of modern civilisation among the proletariat have kept aloof 
from official life, the proletariat has suffered by being left to the tender mercies of those of 
their own classes who, attracted by motives of profit and advancement, have placed their 
services at the disposal of Government. The result is that Government is. not well served 
while the proletariat, suffermg under a species of petty tyranny, resent any tendency on the 
part of Government to improve their lot, if such improvement is to involve the creation of 
posts for unworthy eubordinate officials. From the beginning till recent times the Govern- 
ment of the country was carried on by a foreign element with the aid of a class of subordinates. 
selected, we should rather say created, for the purpose out of most unpromising material, 
That class has, it must be admitted, succeeded in building up a reputation for ability in 
matters of ordinary routine and from that point of view has proved itself an apt pupil, but 
few who are intimately acquainted with the ordinary type of subordinate official will be 
disposed to deny that his intellect is far from elastic. On these persons Government is 
compelled to rely for the disposal of much of the detailed work of administration, while, 
owing to the wide gulf separating them from the foreign element socially, intellectually and 
otherwise, the work of supervision and check is extraordinarily difficult, In other words, 
those with a grievance against the action of subordinates must perforce air their grievances 
through those subordinates and consequently remain unheard. The press hag, i rc ace 
always. acted as a medium between the governing classes and: the People and has 
played a useful rdle in giving expression to the. popular view of. the actions of subordi- 
mates, but the press must always be the refuge of the educated alone; in recent 


the 5th December 1912, publishes the following :— 
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times, however, an attempt has been made to enlist the aid of the hitherto inde- 
pendent educated classes who alone can form an effective link between the people and 
their rulers. That this has hada decidedly beneficial effect will scarcely be denied. We 
would point, for instance, to the effect on the morale of the police force produced by 
the active interest taken in its methods by the general public as represented by the press, by 
members of Council and independent patriots. It is extension on these lines which is required 
if the blending is to be aie successful. It is the creation of a public opinion averse to 
gorrupt practices which is essential to the successful tackling of the problem of corruption, 
} It ig only thus that the loopholes which admit of excesses will be closed while the enlistment, 
‘. of the sympathy of the educated classes will have a doubly beneficial effect in that the general 
| public will be able through their medium as fellow-countrymen to make known to those 
4 responsible for the government of the country their ideas on a variety of matters gee 
| their interests, and the Government will be able through their instrumentality to sp 


among the masses the ideals of probity and progress which are necessary to the well- 
being of every community. 


© We are therefore of opinion that not only is the ultimate eradication of corruption 
in official life possible, but that a beginning in that direction has already been made on 
the right lines. * ” ” * * 


* * * x ©@ * * 


“ We are convinced that, with the spread of education among the masses and a con- 
sequent rise in the level of general intelligence, not only will a public opinion averse to corrupt 
practices gradually come into being, but that the opportunities for such practices by the 
would-be corrupt will become increasingly fewer, for no man is likely to indulge in core 
ruption if he thinks he will be found out—we would take for instance, some of the dis- 
tricts of the Central Punjab, where the ordinary zamindar experiences no difficulty in 
reading the village map and deciphering the records of land tenure, where the patwari is a 


nonentity and does not pose as the leader of society and faction which he undoubtedly is in the 
more backward parts of the province. 


“ Next to education we must put the question of pay for the reason that a considerable 

decline in the popularity of subordinate service under Government must follow asa matter of 

| course on the closing of the doors of unrecognised emoluments. An intelligent man trained 
| in a Government office or even straight from school has no difficulty in these days of pro- 
gress In securing @ post in private employ on, say, Rs 25 or 80; such a man under 
| present conditions is content, nay prefers to take a post in Government service on from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 with the prospect of rising to Rs. 25 or Rs, 30 after many years, 
because he realises the possibility of bringing his superior intelligence to account in doubl- 
| ing and trebling his official salary. Such persons will no longer be available when the 
avenues of corruption are closed and it will be necessary to revise the whole system of 
7 salaries with a view to making them more adequate to the needs of the classes employed, 
a who, owing to a rapid rise in prices and in the standard of luxury, will no longer be content 
t | to draw the meagre salary which was considered ample 30 years ago. With reforms in the 
i direction indicated above we shall find in Government employment a more intelligent clase 
| of subordinates drawing salaries adequate to their needs. Having secured such a satis- 
ah factory etate of affairs Government must draw tighter the reins of control which at pre- 


3 sent, possibly owing to the fact that excessive severity would deter recruits from an ill-paid 
| service, are certainly too loose. 


‘an “ We have briefly attempted to indicate the origin of official corruption and to diagnose 
| | its essential characteristics, We have shown that, by welding together the whole community 

i\ by means of inserting the educated classes as a link between the Government and the people, 
i a successful attempt may be made to eradicate corruption from official life, and we have 
) j tried to show the lines on which that attempt may be made. We would conclude our 
discussion of the subject by impressing both on Government and on the peoples of 
India themselves that co-operation is essential to the encompassing of the great reform 
which is sorely needed, A healthy public opinion alone will make co-operation between 
Government and people possible and the diffusion of education broadcast through the masses 


is necesssry to the building up of public opinion which is the greatest asset af every civilised 
community Ray } 


as 35. The following is from the Panjabee 
oe a teh of odaye. (Lahore) of the 5th December 1912 ;— 


. ,, lt may be hoped that the moral of the jail riot at Madras will not be lost upon Pro- 
vincial Governments. The cause of the riot at Madras was the rigid, unsuitable and insuffi- 
cient diet. * * * While prison should not loge ite terror there is no meaning in conver 
ing Man into a brute by excessive severity. and harshness, It is notorious that not unoften the 
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most hardened criminal becomes a warder and finds jail life — comfortable while 
those who are guilty of less heinous offences are so tyrannised as to bring out their tiger 
qualities. In India we are still happily free from that class of idlers and loafers who are 
called unemployables ; and the prison population, whatever the nature of their crime, do not 
compare unfavourably with that of any other civilised country. It is for the Government to 
realise this fact and humanise the treatment given to them, The question of the treatment 
of convicts in prisons is important enough to engage the attention of the Government of 
ge = the public would be glad if a committee of enquiry could be appointed to overhaul 
the system.” | 


LAIHORE: C. STEAD, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 


The 1th December 1912. of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore12-12-12—83 -165—H.L S. & T. W. L. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


INDIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Examined up to 14th December 1912. 


CONTENTS. 


I.—Pouitics. 
(a) Fereign— 


1, War in the Balkans (Zamsindar and Rafiq) _... 
~2. Indian Mubammadans and the Balkan War 
(Zamindar, Watanand Paisa Akhbar) ... 
{ndian Muhammadans andthe Balkan War ; 
a speech at Fatehpur, (United Provinces) 
( (Zamindes) 
Hindus and the Balkan War (Arya Gasette, 
Hag Pasand, Rajput Gazette and Hindustan) 
. England and the Balkan War (Rafiq) 
Messrs, Asquith and Churchill on the Balkan 
War (Zamindar) es 
Egypt and the Balkan War ( Millat) vee’ 
Eeslish and German relations with Turkey: a 
contrast (Observer) ina 
The Turks (Rafiq) + 
Christianity and [slam /( Zamindar) 
Pilgrims to the Hedjaz (Vahksl) =. 
England and Egypt / Dstto) ove 
The Western Ideal of National Greatness ( Arya 
Patrika) 


(fo) Home— 


14. Sir James Meston on the unrest in India 
(Tribune) pai 


Hindus and the British rule (Thang Sial) 


The National Congress (Raghbir Patrika) 
The Swadeshs movement “Shants) 
The Press and National Union (Panjabee) 
. Sir James Meston at Aligarh (Observer) 
Mr. Mitra’s Diatribe (Observer) 
Muhammadans and the next Session of the 
Indian National Congress (Tribune) 


JI.—Aye@HanisTaN aND TRane-Frontizz. 
Nil. 
IlI.—Nativys Stats. 
Nil. 
IV.—KiIne-X1LLING. 


74. Hindue and Cow-killing (Nur)... 
- Muhammadans and cow: killing (Arjan) 


4 


a: gi Se 


Page. 
V.—Nativs Sociztins axp Retieteus Matraers. 


The Arya Samaj (Arya Gaeette) ... 1064 
Eight greatest men of the Indian religious 
world (Arya Gazette) - 08 tb. 


VI.—LugGIsLaTIoN. 


Mr. Basu’s Bill (Panjab Samachar) 
Redemption of Mortgazes Bill (Observer) 


VII.—Gunueat ADMINISTRATION. 


Na) Judictal— 


Nai. 
(b) Polsce— 
rad. 
(c) Municipal and Cantonment affairs — 


Nal. 
(d) Education — 


28. The Punjab University Convocation (Panjabee 
29. Sir Louis Dane and the Punjab Universit, 
(Paisa Akhbar) 


30. Education in the North- West Frontier Provines 


(Ratg) 
31. Agricultural College, Lyallpur (Rafiq) 


32. Municipal Secondary Schools in the Punjab 
(Panjabee) 


33. Malasuaiites and Education ( Paisa Akhbar) 
(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land— 


34. Co-operative Societies in the Punjab (P 
Akhbar) som (Fetey 


86. Control and utilization of waters (Tribune) 


() Rastlways and Communications— 


Nil. 


(9) Postal matters — 
Ril. 
(A) Miscellaneous— 


36. Lord Curson’s statue (Jhang S%) eee 


37. How Indian ladies should 
po emg = bce (Retee 


38. Indigenous medicine (Milat) om vat 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


4 me 
£33 
BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 141s DECEMBER 1912. ai 
_—— ES | a , Hi 
pane ats 
We. | Name | Lovality. | Name of Publisher. | Circulation. i 
| ENGLISH. ee en ae ee sii a i} 
DalLy. | ' | : 
1 | Tribune ... | Lahore .-. | Bihari Lal si 880 copies, oa 
| TRi-w BRELY, a | 5 : 
3| Panjabeo ... | Lahore .. | Mul Chand us| 2,194 copies. sf 
| Bi-wWERxLyY. | i 
3 | Observer .. | Lahore | Nizameud-din ae 1,120 copies, . ft 
4 | Punjab Times and Frontier | Rawalpindi ... | J. R. Thapur = 300 .. a r 
News. 4 t  . tt 
WraErxkLY. i il! 
5 | Arya Patrika s+ | Lahore anh Salig Ram oe. 465 copies. 7 f i 
6 | Comradef ove bau ... | Muhammad Ali ie ‘ Nf ‘ 
7 | Harbingert ve+ | Lahore .»- | Darga Parshad ii 135 copies, i : y { 
A bonne + | Amritsar - | Khalea Advocate Com- 846 4 i a 
| For?TNIGHTLY. mittee. ; | 
9 | Jijnasu Lahore | shar Das as 900 copies.. 4 a" 
MoxrTHty. : } 
10 | D. A.-V. College Magazine... | Lahore ee. | Saraswati Nath a 1,800 copies. } ) é 
11 | Forman Christian College! Do. *; ca es : fs ae 
Notes.® | i} ny 
12 | Practical Medicine eo | Delhi ..» | Dr. Ram Narain in 1,000 copies, i ah 
13 | Punjab Educational Journal Lahore ... | R. B. Mohan Lal ee 600 ,, ; on \ 
14 | Punjab Mission News wk. ve | Revd. Wigram | ae 350 . i 
95 | Ravi 1 Do. ... | Mr. B. M. Jones se 500 4 ; 
16 | Review of Religions ++ | Kadian (Gurdaspur) —... | Maulvi Muhammad Ali ... 800 ,, 
17 | Science Grounded Religion... pres .»» | Dev Rattan — 300 ,, 
18 | Teacher --- | Dinga (Gajrat) .-- | Kaiyan Singh on 557 ,, 
URDU. 
DalLyY. | 
19 | Akhbar-i-’"Am ++ | Lahore w: | Govind Sahai om 900 copies. 
20 | Paisa Akhbar 1 Do .. | Nizam Din oe 2,500 5, 
21 | Rafiq eee | Delhi ee. | Mirza Asdulla Beg pes ia 
22 | Watan | Lahore ... | Muhammad Insha Alls ... 4,233 copicaf | 
23 | Zamindar mm ae .. | Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 5,952 ,, | Fi 
Bi-WEUxLy. | 4 A 
24 Vakil eee Aumritear @es Abdul Aziz gee 1,970 copies, me yy 
WERKELY. | | : | F | 
25 | Afghanf .»- | Peshawar »». | Saiyid Muhammad Abdulla ; 984 copies, : i 
26 | Ahl-i-Fiqah .. | Amritear ». | Ghulam Ahmad ne 400 ,, | 
97 | Abl-i-Hadis ok Tie ... | Sanaulla a 1,009 ,, 
| 
23 Ahluwalia Gazette mE tae w. | Lehna Singh oe 41S ,, 
99 | Al-Moint a a ... | Mehraj-ud-din a - 
30 | Army News ». | Ludhiana wee | Daulat Ram tee 589 copies. 
31 = a | Lahore ... | Dharm Pal si 1,000 _,, 


eet 


* Not received during the month. 
+ Not received during the week, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE l4tH DECEMBER 1912—conrTINUED. 


—_——— — 


49 


Name. 


URDU—conrinvueD. 
WEEkLy—continued,. 
Arorbans Gazette 

Arya Gazette 

Badar 

Bharat 


Chaudhwin Sadi* 


Curzon Gazette 
Delhi Gazette* 
Hakam 

Haq 

Haq Pasand 
Hindu 

Hindustan 

Indar® 

Islam* 

Jhang Sial 
Kapurthala Akhbar 
Loyal Gazette 
Lytton Gazette* 
Milap* 

Millat 

Municipal Gazette 
Munir 

Musalman 

Nur 

Nur Afshan 
Paisa Akhbar 
Parkash 

Punjab Advocate# 


Punjab Samachar 


Rajput Gazette 
Sadiq-ul-Akhbar 
Dittu® 


Shanti 


——_ 


Civil and Military News ... 


Sanatan Dharm Prochassh... 


Locality. | 


Amritsar 


. | Lahore 


| 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Jullundur 

Rawalpindi 

Ludhiana sv 
Delhi 06. 
Do. 


Lahore 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 
Delhi 

Amritsar a 
Lahore 

Do. 


Do. sis 


Kapurthala 


Delhi 

Lyallpur | 

Lahore si 
Do. 

Jhang 

Amritsar ove 


Qadian, Gurdaspur District 


Ludhiana one 
Lahore 
Do. ma 


Mianwali 


Lahore fhe 


| 


Do. | , 
Bahawalpur ‘ 
Rewari _ oe. 
Amritsar ove 
Rawalpindi bos 


Narain Das 
Miraj-ud-din 
Haji Ahmad 


Abdul Aziz 


Yakub Ali 
Karim Ali 
Ram Nath 


Buta Ram 


Abdul Latif 
Prabh Dyal 


Amar Singh 
Bulaki Das 


Shuja Ulla 


Sana-ulla 


P. Wylie 


Nizam Din 


Hira Lal 


Bhowani Das 


Mirza Hairat 


Sajjad Husain 


Jawahar Lal 


Name of Publisher. 


Thakur Sheoratan Singh 


Hari Lal Sharma 


Dharm Pal, B.A. 


Hamid Husain 


Din Muhammad 
Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh 


Muhammad Y usaf ai 


Radha Krishan 
Karm Chand, Bahl 


..‘| Thakur Sukhram Das 


Bahawalpur State en 

Sayed Maqbul Hussain 
| — 

P. Rulia Ram se: 


Kishan Chand Mohan .. | 


Circulation. 


250 ,, 
750 


—— 


*Not recsived during the week. 
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BRANCH AS IT STOOD ON THE 1l4ta DECEMBER 1912—conciupep. 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS EXAMINED BY THE SPECIAL 


| 
ae Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. 
sitet URDU —conczopen. _— ss i 
WEEKLY—concluded., 
67 Sialkot Paper eo | Sialkot Todar Mal 
68 Siraj-ul-Akhbar ee | Jhelum ee | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 
69 : Tahzib-ul-Niswan +» | Lahore oo | Sayed Mumtaz Ali 
50 | Victoria Paper e+ | Sialkot e | R. S. La'a Gian Chand and 
| L. Brij Lal. 
71 | Waqt* Lahore Ali Husain 
72 : Watan - Do. Muhammad Insha Ullah... 
73 Zamindar we Do. Raja Ghulam Qadir Khan 
| FortXIGHTLY. 
74 : Biwah Samacharf ++ | Lahore Ram Chand 
75 : Kam Dhenu --- | Ludhiana oa Bawa Bhagwan Das _... 
: 76 | Mister GazetteT Lahore Ali Bakhsh _ 
7S Mohyal Gazettef «- | Kala, Jhelum District ... | Mehta Sham Das es 
PERSIAN. 
| ForTNIGHTLY. 
78 Siraj-ul-Akhbart | Kabul | Abdu Khalik “ 
| URDU. 
MonTHLY. 
79 | Arorbans Parkash? Lahore . | Salig Ram ve: 
80 : Arya Musafir | Jallundar L. Amar Nath 
8] Fasanas e-- | Lahore geese Fi: oz-ud- 
82 | Jauhar «. | Amritsar «| Dr. Chirag Din Jauhar ... 
83 Kakezai Social Reformer] ... | Lahore eee | Fazl Din sh 
Si | Makhzan we. | Delhi we. | M. Fazi Dahi me 
85 | Martand -- | Lahore Kanhava Lal oe. 
86, Nizamat-ul-Mushaikh Delhi M. Muhammad Khalil ... 
87 | Rafigt Lahore +. | Charinji Lal 
88 | Kaghbir Patrika ot ee. | Prab Dial as 
89: | Sadhut rene * | ee | L. Gauri Shankar Lal... 
90 | Suti »». | Pindi Baha-ud-din, District Muhammad Din, Awan ... 
Gujrat. | 
Q) | Zatant Delhi »- | Dr. B. B. Mitra i 


93 


D4 


GURMUKHI. 
WREKLY. 
Khaisa Sewax* 
Purniab Reporter® 
MONTUYLY. 


Panjabi Surmay 


Amritsar 
Do. 


Lahore 


Jiwan Singh 
Ganda Singh ove 


Dharm Dev oP 


- 


300 copies 


709 
1,500 
600 


1,000 copies, 


400 


1,009 eopies. 


Circulation. 


. he ess Gee 


>» 


39 


” 


rae 


* Not received during the week. 
+ Not received during t] e fortnighs, 
+ Not received during the month. 
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. L—Porrrics. ee ee 
(a)—Foreign. 


he ‘The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 1st December, 912, says, that the 


7“ : thick,. black, and revolting layers of fa ehi od with 
cies sereacinmcags which the Bulgarians’ nei heir Sadie sovered 
the incidents of the war are being gradually removed by.the hands of those 
_ wretches’ themselves, After showitig that there is no truth in certain news from 
the seat of war but that the Turks Babe succeeded in gaining the has -hand 
over the Allies, the paper remarks: that the international ‘situation in” Euro ve 
shows that God’s ‘unseen hand is’ working for the followers of Islam: 
relations between Russia and Austria have been strained and it will sek 
surprise Moslems to ‘hear at arly moment of the outburst of a terrible war 
between those countries, which event will undoubtedly prove the forerunner 
of Islam’s revival. ' 


Commenting on some telegrams about the international situation in 
Europe,. the Zamindar - (Lahore), of the 12th December ‘1912, says’that the 
fire. which European statesmen prompted the Allies to kindle im order to disturb 
the peace of Turkey is apparently about to attack their own homes. The truth, 
it-adds, is that the political existence of T urkey ts’ essential to the mainten- 
ance of the balance of power among European States. The fate of Albania 
and Macedonia has not yet been decided, Lut Europe’s war thermometer ‘has 
already begun to approach the boiling point. Even if the provinces named are 
wrested from Turkey it should not be concluded that peace ‘will’ thenceforth 
reign supreme in Europe. On the contrary, the event will’ prove the 
forerunner of a great European War, which will shake the foundations of 
several countries and lead to the shedding of oceans of blood in very’ truth. 


The paper also refers to the telegram that the Turks will on no account 
agree to the proposal of the Allies to partition Turkey. ' After thanking 
God that the news that ‘the entire Muslim world was anxiously’ waiting 
to Hear has at last come from Constantinople, it says’ that if, in spite of the 
repeated reverses suffered by them, the Balkan confederates put forward terms 
of peace dishonourable to Turkey she will consider if a duty .to resume 
the war and bring them to their senses. The codes of European civilisation and 
statesmanshi do not contain the words “ justice’ and “ honesty.” These 
words are to be seen inscribed only on guns and cannon. If Turkey ca to 
live'she also should use these weapons to the very end. 


The. Rafiq (Delhi), of the 3rd December 1912, has a note headed “ A 


hidden seoret,” in which it says that Bulgaria has given out that she has had — 


to send lads of 16 or 17 to the front.. There is, ‘however; no truth in’ this, and 
the statement is intended only to make the peace cdmmittee' believe that: it is 
at the cost of lakhs-of lives'that Buigaria has taken the: Turkish places” con- 
quered by,her., The object in view is that she’ should be left in’ Derg of 
these places. : : 


2. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 29th Novemher 1919, says t at the 

saad * “Hon’ble Malik’ Mubariz Khan ‘was the first reis 

_nden, Mohammadan and the ‘ in the Punjab to subscribe towards the fund opened 

for the relief of the Muslim sufferers ot the 

Tripolitan War. Again, on the occasion of the last Id-ul-Fitr he collected 

money in a Simla mosque in aid of the Turks with a beggar’s bowl in his hands. 

He has’ now ‘contributed ‘Rs. 3,596’ to ‘the Zamintlar Tiirkish Bale Fund 
throngh Chaudhri Shahab-ud-din,; Pleader, Lalore.. a 23 " 


The Watan (Lahore), of the asth November 1912, has a letter, i in which 

the writer‘ ofie Hakim Sahib Dad Kadri, of Shikarpur, Sind, Ag hea that, wiih a 

view to allaying. the anixiety which | has been sieiek: amo adans, 

ecially those of Sind, by the writings of Islam’s enemies, yj cry attack 

wpe He has been delivered 6 against the Caliph through the traitorous machinations 

of'the army of Devils ('? Europeans), he has forecast the result, of the war 
and finds the same favodiablo for the Prophet's faith. | 
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The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 7th December 1912, has a letter 
headed “ Should Muslim University. funds be given in aid ‘of the Turkish 
Empire’? The writer—one Mustfa Hussain, of Aligarh—says that as 35 
lakhs of rupees cannot ensure victory for Turkey in the war and as Muham- 
madans are not likely to be able to again collect: such a latge sum of money, 
the amount should not be made over to the Turks. : | 


8. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 28th and 29th November 1912, 
as ublishes a report—supplied by Saiyed Mazhar U1- 


Indian Muhammadans and the Talia, Secretary, Muslim Club, Fatehpur (United 


_ Balkan War. A speech at Fateh 


(United Provinees) ™ Provinces)—of a speech made by a Maulvi Niaz 

; Muhammad Khan at a recent meeting of the local 
Muhammadans in aid of the Red Crescent Society. After referring to “ the 
heartless massacre” of Muhammadans in Morocco, Persia and Tripoli, 
the Maulvi spoke of the Balkan War and strongly urged his co-religionists to 


render pecuniary help to the Turks, saying that Islam was about to expire. 


Commenting on the last remark the Editor says that it is the oppressors 


(of Islam) that are to die and to taste of God’s wrath. The riches, the power 
and might of which Europe feels proud are but a ing shadow. It was, 


therefore, declared in the beginning of the world, ‘‘ Tyrants do not live 


for ever.”) He added that infidels were trying to end the days of Muham- 


madans and that the Cross was about to be re-installed on St. Sophai’s 


. Mosque, which was obtained by Muhammadans at the sacrifice of lakhs of lives. 
He also stated that batches of 1,000 Tripolitan women, followers of the 


Arabian Prophet who could not bear to see the women even of infidels dis- 


graced, were made to stand up in Adam’s garb and were riddled with bullets 
from the rifles of infidels. 


’ 4 The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 28th November 1912, has a 
snieshs it thie thin ite note headed ‘ Foolish Hindus and Muslim machi- 
a nations.” Hindus, it says, are still being crushed 


under the weight of injuries which they have suffered at the hands of selfish 
‘Muhammadans. It is, however, to be regretted that their simplicity has 
hitherto prevented them from seeing through the artfulness of their (Muslim) 


fellow countrymen, They have failed to learn a lesson even from the reverse 


‘which they lately have sustained in the political and social arena by allowing 
themselves to be deceived by the Prophet’s followers. Continuing, the paper 


remarks that Muhammadans in whom it is inherent to practise oppression, 
have of late been giving money in aid of Turkey. It is, however, a pity that 
some short-sighted Hindus should afford proof of their foolishness by 
following this example. The Hindus of Bombay have given Rs. 51,000 for 
the Turks and have, therefore, foolishly’ fanned the fire of tyranny into a 
flame. Next the paper speaks of the Sheikh-ul-Islam’s fatwa requiring the 


_entire Islamic world to abstain from performing sacrifices on the occasion of 


the recent Jd. Indian Muhammadans, however, had the cleverness to declare 
that they would not sacrifice cows as “an act of great kindness to Hindus.” 
May God, nevertheless, involve these tyrants in “ similar calamities”? every 
year, so that they may refrain from oppressing (animals). 


: The Hag Pasand (Amritsar), of the 1st December 1913, reprints tho 
above. — : ae se 


The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 30th November 1912, publishes an 
article entitléd “ Should Hindus show sympathy for the Turks? A respect- 
able Muhammadan’s wish,” in which the writer states that the fact that 
Hindus have given money in aid of the Turks furnishes another proof of their 
kind-heartedness. Indeed, they never bear malice to Muhammadans, who, on 


__ the other hand, are always on the’watch to find means to wound the feelings of 


Hindus, so that scarcely a year passés but a riot takes place over the slaughter 
of cows. In spite of all this they do not refrain from singing the praises 

of the merciful and kind disposition of Hindus in order to gain their own 
private ends, Continuing, the paper asks how Hindus can help the Turks, © 
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saying that the latter are the co-religionists of the cow-killing Muhammadans 
_ Of India.- Indeed, if the former do so, their conduet will amount to providing 
_ Tneans for. the wounding of their own national and religious feelings. In con- 
clusion, the writer says that the shock which the recent conduct of the 
Prophet's followers at Ajudhia has caused to Hindus issuch as cannot soon 
be forgotten by the latter. | : ae ee 


| ; Commenting on & recent note in the Observer..on. the attitude of the 
Punjab Hindus in regard to the Balkan War (vide paragraph 14 of Selec- 
tions No. 47), the Hindustan (Lahore), of the 4th December 1912, says that 
Muhammadans wish both to hold their heads high and at thé same time to 
beg for money (from Hindus in aid of the Turks). Next it asks the paper 
named to publish the address of the Greek. who, it says, -has started a fund 
in aid of the Balkan States, saying that it has received letters from a num- 
ber of Hindus desirous of subscribing towards such a fund. : 


5. The Rafiq (Delhi), of the 27th November 1912, publishes a letter 
se as . from one Saiyid Umed Ali, who deplores the efforts 
ea eect encgeuetutee of the Allies to induce England to take a hand in the 


religious Balkan War in disregard of the feelings of her Muslim subjects. The | 


argument, he adds, advanced to embitter her against Indian Muhammadans 
is the allegation that the Sepoy Mutiny was their ‘work. After asking 
whether such things can avoid hurting the love which Muhammadans, 
nay, even other Indians, bear for Great Britain, he goes on to enquire 
whether any Englishman can honestly say that Turkey has ever been given 
a chance to introduce reforms. Whenever she exerted herself to put her house 
in order Russia forthwith stepped in with sword and gun: witness the doings 
of 1839, 1849, 1856 and 1877. ai 


€. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 2nd December 1912, says that 

._. Mr. Churchill has remarked in a recent speech, 

ooneanrs. Asquith and Churchill Which could have become only a Lord Bishop, that 
the Allies were perfectly right in attacking Turkey, 

but that a war between Austria and Russia would be dangerous and deplorable. 
In other words he means that Christian civilization regards a sword drawn to 
kill Muhammadans as a blessing, but considers that if the same sword is turned 
against Christians it becomes a curse. It is to be desired that, before making 
such offensive speeches Messrs. Asquith and Churchill would realise the heavy 
responsibilities devolving on them as ministers of the King Emperor, who 
rules ten crores of Muslim subjects. They do not know what strain their 
conduct putson the love and loyalty which “ we crores of :Musalmans’”’ 
-“ entertain ” for the British throne. Mr. Asquith’s ministry has left nothing 
undone to inflict wound upon wound to the feelings of Muhammadans, and has 
done its utmost to snap as under the ties which bind Indian Muslims to the 


Crown. | 


7. Writing under the heading “Egypt and the Balkan War,” the 
Millat (Lahore), of the 6th December 1912, refers 

_ ane Oe Belen Wer to what hasbeen done in the Nile Valley in aid 
of the Red Crescent Society. Continuing, it states that one British regiment 
has been ordered to: t from India, and observes that; if the cost thereof 
is also charged to the Egyptian Exchequer, the local Nationalists will raise 
a.great outcry. Again, the general publi¢ also will regard this concentration 
of (British) troops (in Egypt) with suspicion. In case, however, the regiment 
has been despatched to alae the forces which are to be sent to help Turkey 
the move will have a very good effect. — 3 
iii LACS - §. Im its’ leader, the Observer (Lahore), 
orcuasen eelahions with i= 7th December 1912, publishes the follow- 


Of all the Great Powers, England is the one Power | which should be most interested 


"in the maintenance of Turkey in Europe. Turkey is no doubt the greatest Muslim Power 


from the spiritual point of view. The Sultan as guardian of the sacred places of Islam 
occupies a position of pre eminence in the hearts of the Muslim world; a position from which 
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no temporal power can oust the Commander of the Faithful. But England is. the greatest 
- Muhammadan Power from, the political, standpoint, as it has the largest number of Musalman 
 gubjects. ‘The comradeship. in arms which- Englishmen and Turks enjoyed — during the 
‘Crimean: Wart,. the assistance given tq Englarid by the Porte during the Indian Mutiny, 
whet: the Sultan ndt only permitted’ British vessels a free passage of the’ Suez Canal but 
| also-calléd-apot Indian Muslims in his capacity of their spiritual leader to remain loyal . to 
the British Raj, the help given by England to the Porte in ‘setting the terms of the Treaty 
of Berlin, these are ties which further bind the two Powers together. And if: any: further 
Ap inducement were needed for friendship. between England and Turkey, it 1s to be found in the 
oi _ “tpko-Bnglish tendencies of the Ministry of Kiami! Pasha. Turning to Germany we find that 
a: --\that Power has no real point of contact with Turkey. Germany has hardly got any’ Muslim 
‘ | subjeets, It is not connected with Turkey. by any bonds of former friendship or comradeship 
, in. arms. Abdul: Hamid, the Kaiser’s friend, is in confinement. .The present Turkish 
> _ Ministry is pronouneedly in favour of Great Britain, the rival of Germany. But if we, turn 
» a . to the speeches recently delivered by responsible | statesmen 11 England and Germany what 
“| oe a contrast is to be discovered. The Radical Ministry in England ignores the traditional 
i a - friendship between the two Powers. The Prime Minister betrays joy at the fall of Salonika 
i and indulges in day-dreams of the fall of Stamboul. The ‘first Lord of the Admiralty 
iif characterises. war, which, England professed at. the outset to regard as unjustifiable, as a 
) most just war. And the Radical papers condémn Greece for its untractable’ attitude, since 
‘that attitude is‘caleulated to prove ‘useful to Turkey! And what does Germany do?-: Its 
i by + Chancellor, so far:from: falling into hysterics over the victories of the allies, openly states 
NG . that “we will direct’ our efforts to maintain Turkey’s vitality after the war as an econuntic 
J q Pas and political factor.”, ,Do not his further remarks that ‘other Powers are making similar 


i _exertions.’ reveal that England is at one with Germany as to the necessity of maintaining 
it Turkey and that. England is striving towards the same foal as Germany? Could not then 
Hi t such an announcement have better emanated from the’ ] ps. of a responsible member of the 


‘British Governmerit, from the representative of a Power which has the largest number of 
Muhammadan eubjécts,.a Power. whose friendship for Turkey has been proverbial? The 
Radical Ministry, however, leaves such welcome-news to the world of Islam to be proclaimed 
by: Germany; the rival of Great Britain. and content’ themselves with courting cheap popu- 
larity by pandering to the prejudices of the European public.. The ary ray of light that 
sheds its lustre over the profound gloom which the illiberal utterances of Ministers professedly 
_ liberal have cast_over the Muhammadans' ‘of India is the attitude of. the Government of 
India. Lord Hardinge with true insight ‘and 9 rare ,spirit of sympathy has shown that 
whatever the predilections of politicians ‘at home,, the Government of India will remain 
‘true to the Musalmans. His Excellency and his colleagues and subordinates have won the 
hearts of the Indian Muhammadans by their open sympathy during the present crisis in 
“Turkey’s history. They will go down to posterity as the true well-wishers of Islam and the 
‘genuine pillars of the British’ Raj in the Indian continent.” | ; 


.. 9... Writing, under the heading ‘“ Enlightenment of the Turks,” the 
a. 4c, | Rafiq (Delhi), of the 27th November 1912, con- 
: tends that Turkey treats her non-Muslim, subjects 
better than England and Russia have as yet treated their respective subjects 
in India and Central Asia. Persia, it adds, is trying to reform herself, but 
Russia is, always ready to “slaughter” her, of which fact Great Britain is 
well aware. Continuing, it says that: efforts are being made to introduce 
reforms into, China. also, but that the Muscovites are intriguing in Mongolia 
to nullify these reforms. After stating that Anglo-Indian papers are publish- 
ing telegrams, to. the effect that the Tibetans are highly desirous of British 
rule, it alleges that these incidents.are exercising an’ effect on the minds of 
Indians that is not liked by the enlightened and loyal children of the soil. It 
then goes on to say that the London Zimes, and some other papers. of its type 
have been publishing article after article to secure “*poli ical rights” for the 
Balkan States. Haye they, however, ever thought that, if‘ the Turkish Gov- 
ernment also were to demand why “the educational and residential rights ” 
of the Muhammadans of Java, Algiers and India are not looked after, it would 
be perfectly right in doihg so,‘ the Sultan being the Caliph of Islam ? His 
Majesty’ could also send ‘his ‘emissaries everywhére and cause § commotion 
throughout the world in almost no time. Neither of these things has; however, 
men ame as,yet; the reason’ for which being that the Turks are an enlightened 
‘people. . - et = _ Tea sa eee 


a 
ans at] —— 


10. The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 29th November 1912, publishes an 
Christianity roe > emai tas article headed“ That old Christian city,” in which 


it says that Mr. Asquith’s reference to Salonika as 


the gateway through which Christianity first entered Europe has led many a 


- 


Co.) aa 


missionary-minded paper to say things which have lacerated the hearts of 
His Majesty's ten crores of Muslim subjects. The paper was under the 
impression that if members of the nation, which has “our” destinies in its 
hands were now above the generous necessity of keeping “us” pleased they 
were not at least devoid of the prudent quality of controlling their feelings, 
which is the first essential of statecraft. As itis, the Englishman row takes 
pleasure in breaking the hearts of Muhammadans by attacking the most 
sacred Islamic traditions and in coating (his) knife, not with sugar, but with 
salt, nay, chillies. And why should he not do so, seeing that even Mr, Asquith 
has, in spite of his heavy responsibilities as Prime Minister of an Empire 
owning crores of Muhammadan subjects, openly expressed sympathy with 
Greece, approved of her occupation of Salonica and displayed eagerness to 
see the Bulgarian flag fly over Constantinople. Proceeding, the Editor states 
that the Times of India has recently published an article against the Muslim 
world and that the same has made him repeatedly ask himself “what has 
come over the English, to whom we are lovingly loyal and in chanting whose 
praises we have grown grey, that they have begun to give us kicks at every 
turn ?’’ The writer he adds, says that the Amir has been placed in a position 
to tell Muhammadans that they need not grieve over the ruin of Persia and 
Constantinople, for the reason that they have him to act as their Chief and 
Caliph. That Habib-ulla Khan should pervert the minds of the King 
Emperor’s crores of (Muslim) subjects, says the Times of India, is intolerable. 
The sole object of that paper, however, is to strain the friendly relations be- 
tween England and Afghanistan and to impugn the loyalty of Indian Muham- 
madans. After remarking that the ruler of Kabul has never given expression 
to the sentiments which the Times of India has ascribed to him, the Editor says 
that “ that old Christian City (? Con-tantinople),” will see the end of Turkish rule 
in Europe, just as it witnessed the beginning of the same. ‘ We are repeatedly 
assured,’ he adds, “ that the war in the Balkans is not one between the Cross 
and the Crescent, but if this is really so, will any one explain, for God’s sake, 
the conduct of Mr. Asquith, the Statesman and other papers of that ilk? In 
conclusion, he remarks that the Premier and others do not reflect the united 
voice of the British Nation. 


11. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 30th NoVember 1912, publishes a 
communication in which the writer alleges that 
in several ships the pilgrims complain about the 
supply of water and fuel, as also against the troubles which they undergo on 
account of quarantine at Kamran, The writer also heard a person complain- 
ing that, as the latter refused to remove the veil from the face of his daughter, 
eleven years of age, the medical officer (in charge of the quarantine) had her 
removed to the hospital on the plea that she was ill ; but, ona bribe being 
paid (to him), the girl was allowed to be removed from the hospital. After 


Pilgrims to the Hedjaz. 


remarking that this is a matter which Indian Muhammadans should not - 
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suffer to pass without a protest, the writer says that “‘ we are being.sub- 
jected to oppression and violence beyond all bounds and that it now remains 
to be seen what action the Muslim leaders and the patriotic Muhammadans, 
specially Ulemas, take in the matter. Continuing, he suggests that, if Muslim 
Anjumans in India and the Ulemas were to submit a memorial to the Sultan 
containing the grievances of Indian Muhammadans regarding quarantine, it 
would surely lead to excellent results. It would be better if this work were 
taken in hand by the Muslim League, the Deoband School or the Nadmat-ul- 
Ulema Himayat-i-Islam, etc. Another memorial on the subject should also 
be submitted to the Amir of Afghanistan, as also to the British Government. 


12. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 30th November 1912, publishes a 
| communitation, in which the writer says that it ap- 
pears from the (accounts of) pilgrims from Egypt 
who recently arrived at Jeddah that the British Government has ordered 
thirty thousand soldiers to proceed to Egypt and that, according to the Bilagh, 
- an army consisting of Sikhs and Gurkhas has reached that country. It is 
also said that the British Government has offered to purchase all rights in 


England and Egypt. 
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Egypt from-the Khedive and Sultan in exchange for asum of 80 or 32 
million pounds, and that the Sultan has so far vouchsafed no reply. “O 
God! what is going to happen. Islam has been so caught in the net of 
Christianity that it is extremely difficult for it to escape. It is, however, 
strongly to be hoped that Great Britain and Turkey will become one.” 


13. The following is from the Arya 


“ About five years ago a Japanese Christian missionary, Mr. Harada, speaking to a 
large audience in the Central Model School, Lahore, loudly regretted that national greatness 
was still judged in holy Christendom by the amount of brute force a nation could bring to 
bear upon its surroundings. For centuries preceding her War with Russia, he said, Japan 
had been making continuous progress in arts, industries and the various moral qualities that 
contribute to civilisation and peace. But during that long period of peaceful progress and 
enlightenment Japan remained in Western parlance a synonym for ‘barbarous.’ But as soon 
as ‘barbarous Japan’ cast thirty thousand brass images of Buddha into the melting pot and 
made them into guns and began to kill thirty thousand Russians a day, she became ‘ highly 
civilised’ and was readily admitted into the comity of nations. 


nee * * * *x * 


“ Assoon as Japan demonstrated her ability to hold by the ears the biggest bully that 
ever oppressed the weak, she was smothered with affectionate overtures of friendship from 
all quarters of the globe. Australia suddenly developed an overwhelming affection for Japan 
and hurriedly removed in her case the restrictions imposed upon Asiatics visiting the 
Commonwealth. Australia’s eyes had been opened to the feasibility of Japan finding an 
outlet, if she so desired, to her increasing population in the direction of Australia, and to 
her own helplessness in the matter. A wave of admiration and affection for Japan also 
swept over British Canada on the conclusion ‘of the Russo-Japanese War, and the shameful 
disabilities imposed upon Aeiatics in that Dominion have since been completely removed 
in her case. The Western ideal of national greatness, so strikingly demonstrated in the 
case of Japan in Australia and British Canada, finds its latest illustration in Holland in 
the case of China. Various indignities had been imposed upon the Chinese in that country, 
and China’s repeated protest had fallen upon deaf ears. But now that China has demon- 
strated her ability andintention to come up to the Western standard of national great- 
ness, the Dutch Government has suddenly discovered that the Chinese area great and 
civilised nation, that they are henceforth to enjoy equal rights with the Dutch in all parts 
of Holland. 


(6) — Home: 


14. The following is from the Tribune 


on Meston on the unrest (Lah or e), of the 8th December 1912 -— 


“The most important part of Sir James Meston’s address at Cawnpore was that in 
which he spoke on the unrest in India. It has been our lot during the last few years to come 
across a number of theories and various expositions of the Indian unrest, but nobody 


_has, we think, in dealing with the question displayed such a statesmanlike grasp of the subject 


and generous Sympathy for the people of the country as has been done by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces. While referring to the current notion among a certain 
section of people that the East is changing slowly Sir James Meston pointed out that the 
keynote of history today is its rapidity and not the slowness with which the East is 
changing. * * % % * 


“Tt was a matter of wonder to him, said His Honour, that the unrest and unsettlement 
in India have not been wider and deeper than they have been. This testifies to his keen insight 
and genuine sympathy for the aspirations of the educated community, and the way in which 


he speaks of India as ‘ our ancient country’ shows the place which the wan of his adoption 
has in his heart * 4 * 33 


15. Writing under the heading “ India is ruled by Aryas: the English 
ieee and Hindus,” the Jhang Sial (Lahore’, of the 28th 
November 1912, says that the Vedas apply the 
term “ Arya” to all good people in the world and not only to the inhabitants 
of India. After remarking that, in their present degraded condition, Hindus 
are not justified in calling themselves “ Aryas,’’ it asserts that the Vedic injunc- 
tion “Always remain the subjects of Aryas,” does not mean, as Dharampal . 
and others of his way of thinking contend, that Hindus should not live under 


‘ . 
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the rule of the English or Muhammadans. Its correct meaning is that they 
should only obey good rulers and, in view of their high sense of justice, the 
English are undoubtedly “ Aryas” ; it is, therefore, in accordance with the 
Vedas, a source of pride for Indians to be their subjects. It is also wrong to 
say that Government’s repressive policy has made Hindus change their 
attitude : they look upon British rule as their own, always pray for its per- 
manence and are ever ready to lay down their lives for the inglish. 


16. The Raghbir Patrika (Lahore), for November 1912, has an article 
headed “The Indian National Congress and its 
position,” in the course of which it says that Mu- 
hammadans as a community have never identified themselves with the 
Congress and that it does not, therefore, represent all sections of the Indian 
people. Indeed, even Hindus are not prepared to acknowledge it as their repre- 
sentative organization, otherwise they would not have thought it necessary to 
establish Hindu Sabhas in different places. The present pitiable condition of 
the Congress is due to that society having always been in the hands of men im- 
patient of criticism and advice and determined to have things their own way,— 
a state of affairs which the public can no longer tolerate. The journal further 
remarks that, if the administration entails any hardships on the children of the 
soil, the sole reason for this is that the authorities cannot know the 
feelings and difficulties of the people owing to the absence of intercourse 
between the two. The object of the Congress consists in acquainting the 
authorities with popular feelings and grievances; but those who attend 
the said body’s meetings never mix with, and never know anything about, 
the masses and the rural population. The only way to assure the success of 
the Congress movement is to make it and its objects known throughout the 
country ; the men entrusted with the task visiting villages and going without 
food in the huts of the starving poor. Next there should be established 
District Congress Committees, which should hold regular meetings and afford 
the masses a chance of attending and voicing their sentiments. 


The National Congress. 


17. Writing under the heading “ A danger for the people of India: 
commotion in the European commercial world : 
necessity for the Swadesht movement,” the Shanti 
(Rawalpindi), of the 30th November 1912, refers to the labour problem in the 
West and says that if the wages of workmen in Europe are increased the prices 
of the goods produced there will be doubled or quadrupled. It will, however, 
be difficult for Indians to pay these enhanced prices and the best solution of 
the difficulty would be to place the Swadesh movement on a firm basis. 


The Sewadeshs movement. 


) 18. The following is from the Panjabee 
The Press and Nations! Union. (Lahore), of the 10th December 1912 :— 


“The proposal to start a powerful press and a political association in Delhi is no 
doubt made in the belief that the press is recognised as an efficient force for directing the 


progressive affairs of the country. Although no political parties are recognised and for all 


practical purposes the people form one party as a whole, there are nevertheless the disadvan- 
tages of division and disunion arising from sectional and sectarian influences. Some people do 
not at all consider these as evils so long as they do not go too far in their divisional 
aims. In the development of a large people, who are in a chaos, small sub-divisions and groups 
will be formed for the convenience of constructive development. And when these small 
divisions have reached a stage of perfection they will unite with larger ones and gradually 
recognise the necessity for a complete national union of such dimensions as would be 
enough for practical work. We believe it is the function of the press to lead communities 
to this ft Though they might, to start with, identify themselves with smaller sgctions 
or communal irterests, they must never forget the ideal of unity that is in view and so direct 
the trend of thought and activity as not to allow the sectional interests to outgrow those of 
national union. On a similar principle, we think, Lord Ampthill, the ex-Governor of Madras, 
spoke some time ago (October 26th) at Criterion Restaurant in London to English journalists 
that there were great ppportunities for journalist-Freemasons to bring about the unity 
of interests among different nationalities. He said that a great deal might be done to remove 
international misunderstandings if journalists who were Freemasons, were to get into touch 
with their brethren of the same profession in other countries. He alluded to the happy 


beginning that they made through personal intercourse with ther brethren in Germany and 
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he suggested the same might be done in England. . We'have no‘such great international 
work here, byt to bring the wrangling communities and sects not to forget: the common 
and natioral aims,. would, perhaps require, all the . effort that would' influence international: 
action in-Ewrope. The idea of a Press Association in India and: even in the Panjab is: yet 
slumbering.and we may hope that, now when the mind is accustomed to a new ‘life m “India 
or a new order of events in a general . wa r, something may be ‘done’ td give -birth fo a 
Press “Association. which will’ asstiredly keep communic and sectional’wranglings within 
discretionary limits.” 3 ee ek oe oe 


= 


Se ES -* ‘19. In’ its leader; the -Obserrer (Lahore), 
Sir James Meston at Aligarh. ~ 


of the 11th December 1912, publishes the fol- 
aie -> ‘lowing :— . a | 
ne ) ia Aik’ ed eee we ae ie 
«The speech which His Honour Sir James Meston delivered at Aligarh on Thursday, 

in reply to the address of thé Trustees of the M. A.-O. College, is a remarkable utterance 
remarkable alike for its open frankness: and. vigorous expression ; and we trust it will he 
widely read and appreciated throughout Mustim India. Read between the lines, the speech 
constitutes a severe, though not undeserved,: indictment of the Muslim. community, and 
Sir James_has laid his finger on many of the weak spots in our body politic with unerring 
precision. We must readily recognize that he'is a sympathetit critic and the advice which 
he renders the Indian Muhammadans is the-advice of a true friend, whose heart is filled with 
genuine grief for the fall of a once great people and whose eye sees further troubles ahead 
for the Musalmaus if they do not mend their ways and if they continue to mairtain their 
present attitude of general lethargy. ‘If the misfortunes of Persia,’ truly observes Sir James, 
‘and the calamities of Turkey have taught us anything, they teach us that a nation cannot 
live on prestige, on tradition, on memories of past glory. The fierce competition too of 
modern life brushes these aside and yields the palm of success to strength and efficiency alone, 


to strength which is moral as well as material to efficiency of mind as well as of body ’— 


strength, which should be, we think it might be truer to say, more physical than ethical, and 
efficiency which should be more in the direction of a capacity to survive in the race of 


material progress than in any other. His Honour is perfectly right in contending that it 


is these qualities alone that can save Islam, and. the first duty of Islam is to reach after 
them, laying aside its regrets, forgetting its wounded pride. That it is the. business of every 
true Muhammadan not to whine or talk large or fly into ineffective tirades on paper, but 
to play the man, ‘to close up the ranks, to cease from wasteful dissension, to put down 
extravagance, and above all to prevent the weakness of the present generation from infecting 
the young and to give them aclearer vision of duty and a better chance in. life than their 
fathers inherited—that this affords a perfectly correct indication of the remedy needed to 
improve the existing situation is a matter on which there can be no two opinions. It only 
remains to be seen how far the advice is accepted.”’ | 


90. One A. 8. Minhas, of Lahore contributes the following to the 


| . ; , 
Mr. Mitra’s Diatribe. Observer (Lahore),’of the 11th December 1912 :— 


“ Sir.—In the November number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. S. M. Mitra, of 
Hyderabad antecedents, has once again made 4 bid for notoriety by counselling the Gov- 
ernment in India to set one element of the population against the other. The article is full 
of rampant cant and I, as an Indian, deem it my duty to protest with all the force at my 
command against the foul abuse and heartless invective inveighed this time against the 
poor Musalman, for the simple reason that he has expressed his candid opinion of thie 


‘administrative changes in India, that he has determined to ask fora freer University than 


the Secretary of State would allow,. and to make the matter still worse he has given an 
unequivocal expression tosympathy with the wronged Turk. The Hyderabad State has 
fared badly as atarget, presumably as it. sends hundreds of Musalmans year by year to 
Mecca at State expense but did not pay for the passage of Mr. Mitrato England. He 
asserts that all this commotion in Muslim India is due to Government action in first encourag- 
ing the false presumptions of the Muslim that he has been recognised as a factor of great 
political importance and then administering him asnub when he tried to test these b 

forcing’ upon Government his own point of view of things happening in the world. It is 
on this score that he has put forward the infernal insinuation that the Musalmans must be 
by the Hindus to save the Government facing the rebellion of the ‘ fanatic 
Muslim.’ It is not that I holda brief for the Musalmans as such that I raise my voice 
against it; but that the pity is that once the cursed formula of dseide at impera is brought 
into operation and when once, let us grant for the sake of argument, it has crushed Muslim 
aspirations, where is the guarantee that it will stop short there,and will not extend its 
sphere of influence to other communities that may unfortunately attract its attention? Be 
it remembered that it is an ill wind that blows nobody good. To-day the Musalman is found 
guilty of sympathising with the fallen Khalifa and is damned with the imputation of owning 
religious allegiance to a sovereign other than His Britannic Majesty. To-morrow it will he 


P 


1968; 
the-tuks of tha; Hindu:to merit at. the hands of this vile abuser the condemnation of express 


ing.sympethy withthe bankrupt Chinese,” If, is Incky ‘for tha, Vieoroy that Mr. Mitra 
isnot, aware of -the feet, that His Excellency, as allowed the Muslim to translate’ his'lip” 
sympathy. into..sction by permitting him . to collect, ‘money for sigedy Ottoman’ ‘widows, ‘or 
Hhia-- Excellency. tao would have, bpen;stamped aé.a traitor to. the British Sovereign. ‘The ‘ 


libeller, dogs not. stop. short.at. the mere expression. of this wicked assertion; but proceeds, 
on, in. his own, way, to. find fanJt withthe action of the Government of India‘in: trang.” 
, | » Q., DRC; Tank, wi e action of the Government of India ‘in: trans- 


ferring..the. seat of Government. to Delhi and thus making ‘itself dangerously’ Itablo to 


Muslim influence. Many critics in-India, have esnqured, reviewed, and judged the transfer 
of the Capital with much force on purely economic or political grounds: but it was reserved 


for the fertile brain of Mr. Mitra to find out @ rasson d'etat to calumniate the Muslim. 
How ridiculously empty is his logic ‘when he says that at Delhi the Government will be pain- 
full —- to the strong Indian focus of the power of the Crescent, for the reason 
(vifhicion logieal to him)*:that the: Muslin: power was at. ite height at Delhi. But was 
not: Delhi founded by,a- Hindu prince and had not Delhi reached its zenith before it attracted 
the-attention, of the. Muhemmadan invader?,, In. Delhi lie blended the monuments of”. the 
faded: glories . of fe historic, cgvilisations of India. The Hindus bpilt it, the Musalmans 
ecveral times rebuilt, 3 ! 
and thé ‘English’ {0-day sre’ impressing their rule on the ‘plains of “Indra Prastha.’ But 
the fact remains that never was Delhi popularly known by any other name and never was 
_ it talked bereft of ite associations with Rai Pithora. Side by side with the temple moulder 
thie ruiié of} the mosque, an‘ eloquent reminder of the fact ‘that the future of India must 
| be:-based' on the union of. the temple andghe moggue, The same student of history will 
readily admit that Delhi has:as much to plead for tlie Hindp cause as for the Muslim ;. and 
moreover as Jong as the constitation of the Government of India remains as impregnable 
to outside influences as it is to-day, itis moon-struck lunacy to indulge in wild dreams'of' 
storming the inyincible bureaucracy. ‘ : : 


| “ Mr. Mitra’s outpour of vitriolic abuse does not ran short at the fomentation of only ; 
the Government against the Muslim. ‘To excite the'hatred of the British reader, he stoops to - 


the mean business of flogeing the dead horse of the Wahabis in Northern India. He, like 
a coward,,to save the face, tries to re-open the long-forgotten controversies of the past and 


suggests, in ap air of innocence which is as amusing as it is, disgusting, in révealing the old. 


Mr. Mitra of Hyderabad, that the Government should hold the balance by adjusting the 
Hindu against the-Muslim. What can hinder the same mind hinting at the action vice versa 
if the scales were turned? Could anyone conceive anything else of a meaner type? Nor is 
this all. Attempt is made to arouse the Hindus and the Christians also in the following 
passage, which I take ‘the liberty and crave’ the reader’s indulgence: té quote in extenso. 
‘Far-sighted British statesmen always kept in view the following three important facts, 
which make the position of the Hinda peculiar :—(I) Tonge many Englishmen haye, fallen 
victims to the Muslim fanaticism, a murder of an Englishman by a. Hindu from teligions 
motives is absolutely unknown; (2) In their exdeavours to save the souls of African 
Negroes and Indian Bhils there will always be friction between the Cross and Crescent, for 
both are proselytising faiths, whertas Hinduism would refuse to take a convert, even if anyone 
like Mrs. Besant, who has spent 20 years in holy’ Benares and ‘actually preached Hinduism, 
wished to -enter ite fold; (8) no Hindu-is a permanent resident in any foreign country; 80 
England’s difficulties with foreign Powers over the Hindu are reduced tod minimum. With 
regard to the . Muslim , these three great causes of friction are always present. Hindu unrest 
is always a lesser evil than Muslim unrest, because the former cannot become as complicated 


as da’ he. There are many thousands of Muhammadans in the native army and there 


are the fanatic Muslim tribes of the North-Western Frontier. where occasionally a few 
Mullahs preach 'Jehad, the holy war of Islam, and give no end of trouble to the Government. 
With the Persian revolution almost touching the Indian frontiers and putting a strain on 


the Indian' army’s fesources, an additional burden placed on the Indian executive to suppress _ 
Muslim rebellions in all parts of India would;perhaps be more of a responsibility than the 


Vicerpy. at. this, juncture would. care to add to his already existing burden.’ . I leave it to the 
reader. to judge with what veracity facts are stated.” That there is a growing feeling in 


favour. of shudhs- in the Hinda world and.that the Hindus are daily migrating to other lands _ 


are facts thaf would forcjbly strike the mind of any ‘casual obsérver,‘but not that of “Mr. 
Mitra. The suggestion. of the Indian troops numbéring Musalmans rebelling is absurd on 


the fuce of it, and-is sufficient to excite, in the most sober person, a. fit of. laughter, and. one — 


cannot but reject.it'as the creation of a brain haunted by nightmares.” 


21. The: following is from the Tribune 


mmadans and the a ie | 
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vill ‘ Baniipore and Behat openpy'9 unique position in India on account ofthe friendly 


relations exiting between'H 
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5 4nd Mahammadans in that. Province, . In its last report. the 


‘3 and renamed the present city, the Mahrattas’ left their mark on the city - 
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London branch of the Muslim League distingtly said that there was no. reason. why j Myham. 
madans showld any longer abstain from the Congress sinee the Leagu¢ and the Congress had 
so much in commion. Weare sure that the Muhammadansa of Behar will be well Tepresented 
at the Congress. The Chairman of the Reception Committee is a Muhammadan and the - 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Industrial Conference, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Hassan Jmazh, is alsoa Mohammadan, Delegates to the Congress are no longer elected at 
public meetings, but we hope the various Provincial Committees will proceed to elect delegates | 
without delay, and the Punjab will be — represented at the Congress? ‘We uriderstand 
Lala Lajpat Rai has expreseed his intention of being present.” 


92, Writing under the 


r the ing “ Hindu Shastras and the cow,” the 
Hindus and cow.killing. - - 


Nur (Qadian), of the 1st December 1912, publishes 

several quo from the Hindu melheat book— 
Sushrut—in which it is stated that beef taken in different forms cures certain 
disorders. Next it finds fault, with Hindus for raising a tumult over the 
billing Of COWS. wine on oe | | 


ree} 

23. Writing under the heading’ * Strange return for lakhs of rupees 
iain cata given by Hindus,” the Arjun (Lahore), of the 7th 
ANNE LESSONS Tecember 1912, says that the Muhammadans of 
Bombay abstained from killing cows on the recent ’Id day in return for the local 
Hindus having given Rs. 51,000 in aid of the Turkish sufferers. It, however, 
constitutes no vietory for Hindus to have prevented cow-killing in the 
single city of Bombay by helping Muhammadans with lakhs of rupees. 
Nor can this be called a (suitable) return for the sincere —, extended 
by them to the followers of Islam. The latter ought to now abstain from 
killing kine in all parts of India for the future. Cow-killing is the greatest 
obstacle in the way of a union between the followers of Islam and Hinduism. 
Muhammadans wrongly call it an economic question, and so long as it existe 

Hindus can never heartily join hands with them. | : 


¥.—NativE SocietIEs aND RELIGIOUS MatTrERs. 


24. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 26th November 1912, has a 

The Avra Semel | note headed “Stop this rising storm,” in which it 

i says that the quarrel between the two parties of 

Aryas is based, not on any doctrinal difference, but on selfishness alone. This 

was why it recently exerted itself to combat “the plague” which broke out 

at Patiala (Lala Hansraj was not allowed to speak in the Samaj premises 

there) and was about to spread even to the Samajes in other places. It has 

received dozens of letters from the mofusstl most pathetically appealing to it 
to combat this plague. ; Pie , 


26. Writing under the heading ‘ Who are the eight great(est) men of 

Kicht ereatest men of the Indian © (tmdian) religious world? ” the Arya Gazette 
religious world. SSSSs« (shore), of the 28th November 1912, refers to 
oe _ __ the article in its issue, dated the 29th August last, 
inyiting the public to decide who are the two most prominent leaders of Aryas, 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Chrigtiang (vide paragraph 15 of Selections No. 36). 
The number of votes received by the paper come oo to 1171,—948 from 
Aryas, 26 from Hindus, 158 from. Muhammadans and 39 from Christiazis. 
One Arya voter sets down Mr, Gokhale also ‘as an Arya leader on the ground 
that that gentleman espouses the LY 


0 the cause of, Unixe education. 
Again, nearly three dozen voters have Wiitieh 16 say 


oe primary cau 

has forfeited his claims to leadershi eth rs Shia 
as forfeited his claims ‘ship jn;eonsequence) of the narrqowmindedness 
displayed by him over the Patiala Arva Samaj’s conduct (in having refused to 


allow Lala Hansraj to speak in its premises). As to Sanatanist Hindus, three ~ 


of them have, strangely enough, voted for Pandit Raja Ram, who isan Arya 
. {uslim ian. writes that in these ‘an 


Samajist, An enthusiastic M young man. wri 
“our” (only) real leader is the Sultan of Turkey, who has, by bringing about 
war through his wonderful policy, wakened Indian Muhammadaps and that ~ 
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Sir Agha Khan. 105, 
Maulvi Nur Din of Kadian 45 


» 9, Hindu leadera “| 


8. Muslim leaders | 


4. Christian leaders... 


( Padri Talib-ud-din ww 
VI—Lge@1sLaTion. 
26. The Panjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 80th November 1912, 


Mr. Basu’s Bill. munity in‘a’ whitlpool,” ‘in ‘which the writer—one™ 
Hindu members of the Imperial Legislative Council who supported the. 


Hon’ble Mr. Basu's Bill, saying that the introduction of the institution of . 


divorce among Hindus would be certain to’ involve the community in utter 
TulnD . . : | , a 


: 2) 87. The following: is. from the Observer 
Redemption of Mortgages Bill. (Lahore), of the 11th December 1912 :— 


ac * * While the evil of agricultural indebtedness continues to be 
what it is in the Punjab, while the British Government bas had- to reeognize that it is its | 
imperative duty, not only for the preservation of social order but in: important State interests 
as well, to take steps against the wholesale passing away of agricult Jand frem the hands. 
of the peasantry into the possession of the non-agricultural classes, and while.the object of 
recent land legislation is but partially realized so long as the slow-moving machinery of 
existing law practice enables the shrewd Jansa to defeat the objects of Government and 
the ends of equity by continuing to maintain his hold on the lands of petty farmers, it was 
necessary for Government to devise a more equitable and a less cumbersome method of 
enabling the rightful owner of land to resume possession of it on payment of the bansa’s 
dues. And the present bill aime at nothing different from that. The bill will affect only 
small areas of land, applying to mortgages of land not exceeding 30: acres in area or where 
the principal money secured does not exceed Rs. 1,000. It also. anene the procedure by 
which the Collector will make the necessary inquiries and pass such orders as to him appear - 
just and eqnitable. And the bill clearly lays down that any party aggrieved by an order 
under the proposed enactment may institude a regular suit to establish his rights in respect 
of the mortgage; and we think this last proviso amply safeguards the interests of the mort- 
. After giving the bill our most careful consideration and consulting a large ney of 
‘opinion on the subjéct, we endorse its provisions, looking ppon the measure as one calculated 


not only to advance the prosperity of the agricultural classes‘but also to remove one of the a 


sorest grievances of the latter seption of the people.” 


; 
Mise >“ oe. 4 ; : ” bie +4 & ‘ t ; | 
VII. Bal ADMINIATRATION, 


— 28, In ite leader, the ‘Panjabee (Lahore), 
Tee Punjab Universit Convers: of the 10th December 1912, publishes the follow- 
ne © | 
« & ' -& ~One pleasant function was performed at. the Convocation, and 
that was of conferring-tho honorary degree of D. O. Li: on His Honour Sir Louis Dane, who 
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a stud , 
older Universities in. England, he pointed out,-still clang to the study of the dead classical 


of the West, and he was old-fashioned enough to, beliave.. that.ithis..studg was one 
of the best mental and, moral topics which :,egucation could provide. But there are additional 
reasons why the Punjab University should devete greater attention to ‘the study of Oriental 
classics. The primary object of the University ts the promotion and diffusion of European 
Science, through, the medium of the vernapulars, and of encouraging the enlightened study of 
Eastern classical languages. The Oriental side,. therefore, stands. out prominently.on paper, 
but in practice, it must be confessed, it is somewhat neglected: Sot g ha doubtless 
been done te- keep. the. programme ‘intact, but:if-Oriental scholarship is valued both for 
itself and as.a sort of justification also of the Occident ruling over a big part of the 
Orient, a great deal-more has te be done to encourage the study of Sanskrit and other 
Oriental languages. His Honour considers it as almost.- necessary: ‘to understand the 
mentality of:the educated people’ ‘with whom Government officers have to deal and com- 
mune ‘on terms of equality—and not as mere foreigners here for a day to make a living out 
of India and gone to-morrow without knowing anything.:of the inner life of India’ We 
hope that this somewhat stinging comment on the official and private apathy as regards the 
study of the:classical languages will have a beneficial effect. on the future policy of the Gov- 
ernment and the University, Something is.done to put the local Oriental College on a better 
basis, but a good deal more has.to-be done by way of giving grants-in-aid to other Colleges 
and: Schools and* by giving handsome seholarships to students. As the money value of. 
Oriental scholarship is admittedly small, the necessity for more inviting scholarships becomtes . 


Ek ame + " Next we are told that the Roman script may - 
become the future common script of India, His Honour considers that in this way only 
will a. knowledge of: Indian vernaculars be-maintained and spread. For go man can expect 
to learn all the scriptsof India, but most. can learn a spoken language if presented to him 
in a garb with which he is already familiar. This presupposes that all or many will be 
familiar with the Roman seript first. This is no doubt true with the English educated 
classes; whose number,ié yearly inereasing. But what about the great bulk of'the popula- 
tion of India-who-can never hope te-learn the Roman script and to whom the progressive 
knowledge of ‘the West has to be interpreted in the vernaculars only. Already the Eng- 
lish language is.becoming. the common medium of: conversation to tle educated: classes of 
India. -Even:where they attempt to speak in the vernaculars a lot of: Hnglish words and’. 
phrases are-mixed up. Without-prejadice, therefore, and considering from a purely utilitarian 
point of:view, there seems-to be much to say in-favour of the Roman script—so far as the 
educated classes: are concerned: The next subject dealt with was the extension of the hostel 
system in-the Panjab under the policy of the Government. Religious instruction in schools, 
and colleges, he said, could:best- be given in hostels. The policy of the Government is to 
encourage separate hostels-for. separate creeds. Whether. this will:promote a common bond: 
of: brotherhood and root.out- sectarian spirit is: another thing. But in the beginning and 
as-religious- divisions are.sharp in the Punjab, sectarian hostels seem to be a necessity, 
especially as 81 per cent; of: the collegiate students in the Punjab concentrate in the Lahore 
Colleges. *. %. &. #. *, eae 


“As regards the,generali progress made during the past.five years, His. Honour point- 
ediqut that. the Province was. once.‘ practically. bankrupt: and. there were barely funds to 
pay the fixed establishments.’ Now 6 out ofi.the 10. -Bngligh. arte. colleges. are.prayided. - 
with new main buildings. During the past years Government spent Rs. 18:21 lakhs for 
educational {buildings and grants-in-aid; for-High-Sehool: and hostel buildings. It is the 
policy of the Government to have a we l-equipped Government High School in each 
district. to act as a model, and to help, athers, by grants-in-aid. The total cost. of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has gone up from Rs. 17:79 lakhs to Rs. 20°59 lakhs during the last 
five years. The School: fees;have rigen from Rs. 7;19 lakhs to Rs. 11°86 lakhs, It seems 
that the Covarnment;is, not satisied with the increase of, School feos, but: we. shoyld: like 
to know if a free Co lege. could not ‘be started for the benefit of the poorer classes of: 
students. Allusion was made to the improvements in the Medical Colege, Law College and. 
the prospects.qf the Rngineering Sohoo}, All these, have their value, from 9 purely admin- 
strator’s, point. of wey diatap <p cep te oer eee re ee et 
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soa We cannot say that His Honour’s Opinions on.the téchniéal education will bo endorsed 
by the public in the Punjab. Perhaps in industrial and commercial .conntries of Enrope and 
America, the policy, of. precedence to factories can be justified... We are told that téchmical 
eduction fag canary attain its full development until our capitalists. have embarked more 
boldly upon. the jndustrialjsation of the Punjab. This fallacy, has been repeated by others 
whore kuowledge of India is negligible, but in the mouth of Sir Louis Dane it is a strange 
paradox, Here we ‘ha dvance_ 


paradox, Here ave a Governmert which has done practically nothing to advance in- 
dustrial education, desiring the capitalists to achieve first of all what- we regard as the chief 
end of that education. The starving man in the street, for instance, who goes.to the opulent 
for help is turned back with the remark that he must first gain ample wealth before he can 
deserve help! We are afraid this line of argument won’t do in India and it does not comfort 
us to be told that the technical education committee is hatching its scheme. for a very very 
long time and it is best to understand that technical pr industrial. education in the Punjab is 
not likely to be of much value. A more pitiful confession of official failure can hardly be 
made. If the Punjab people are industrially backward itis all the more the reason why 


special efforts ought to be made for encouraging industrial education through the establish- 


ment of well-equipped institutions. This, we are ufraid, is the weakest point of the Punjab 
educational policy, and it has caused very great disappointment to the public. pee 


“ Alluding to the progress of female education in the Punjab, whichis another weak 
‘spot, His Honour eaid that ‘ it. has not been neglected.’ That is certainly the most favourable 
comment that can be made on the subject. We are given certain percentages of increase, 
but if we take actual figures in comparison with the total population, especially in the light. of 
progress made in other Provinces, we cannot say we havea good record here. * # ¥ 


“ But the most important subject is the need of primary education. The number of 
literates in the Punjab is very small, because His Honour explained that 89 per cent. of the 
people live in rural areas and there is no love for education among them. Among the Hindu 
non-agricultural class, including about 14 million persons, no less than 22 per cent. are 
literate. ‘The Punjab trading classes are,’ he said, ‘as a rule, men of great shrewdness and 
enterprise afd require but little in the way of inducement or facilities to send their children 
to school.’ The difficulty is, says His Honour, in making primary education acceptable to 
the rural population and to keep them ‘contented.’ Ifthat 1s the official ideal, we think we 
may wait for a thousand years more and fail to do anything for primary education. Know- 
ledge has nowhere brought ‘ contentment.’ The present attitude of the agricultural classes 
is such, said His Honour, that ‘ it would require armed force to compel fathers to send their 
children to school.’ That is a pity, indeed. But many things have been done without the 
use of arms and we quell riots and suppress dacoities with mere police batons. Cannot the 
rural population be made to read and write except at the point of the bayonet? If His 


Honour after a life-long experience among the people, cannot give a better opinion of the — 


Punjab rural people, it would seem they are a really hopeless lot. But we are assured that 
a detailed scheme of extension of mass education is worked out, costing Rs. 22 lakhs in equip- 
ment and Rs. 20 lakhs recurring annually, and something may yet be.attempted without the 
use of arms and the smoke of the gunpowder. ‘Tbe Punjabees have fought and defended 
themselves againet preat enemies. ‘hey have had great generals and heroes who have re- 
sisted opposing armies without fear. The spectacle , however, of the modern Punjabee, after 


40 years of British rule and progress, opposing primary educatiun thrust by an armed force, 
would be something cherishing in the minds of mankind.” 


29. Writing under the heading ‘“ The degree (Jit. degrees) of D.O.L. 
oe -_ -(conferred) on Sir Louis Dane,” the Paisa Akhbar 
th Dane and the Punjab (Tahore', of the 7th December 1912, says that, 
= in deciding to confer one of the highest literar 
titles of the Punjab University, viz., D.O.L., on Sir Louis Dane, the Senate has 
done an act which is not only appropriate but is entirely in accordance with 
the expectations of the public. Itis true that this title was conferred on 
previous occasions on two Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab, but none of 
them hada better claim to it than the present head of the Punjab Govern- 
ment, who is not only conversant with Persian and Arabic, but can freel 


y 
talk in Urdu and Punjabi. His Honour has also conferred valuable benefits 
on education during the tenure of his office. 


30. Writing under the heading “The field of the sword and the store- 

—— house of the pen,” the Rafig (Delhi), of the 28th 

pp eiucation in the North-West November 1912, refers to Sir George Roos-Keppel’s 
review of the report on education: in the North- 

West Frontier Province and says that, thanks to the education imparted by 
the University at Lahore, there are very few communities in the Punjab, 
except the Sikhs, whose members can be enlistedin the army. The people 
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of the Frontier Province, are, however, still in full possession of their old 
(martial) qualities, and if education on the lines followed in the Punjab is 
introduced in that Province its inhabitants also will become knights of the 
pen. The paper, therefore, suggests that education in the Frontier Province 
should be imparted on European lines in order that the same may not. destroy 
the martial spirit. After remarking that the object for which education is 
imparted in the country is to deaden martial spirit in the people, and congra- 
tulating the authors of this policy on their success, the paper requests Sir George 
not to make babus and munshis of the people.of the Frontier Province, adding 
that if these people are so trained as to lose their martial spirit, no one will 
be left to bear the brunt of fighting against an enemy. The British soldiers 
have never acted, and can never act, as vanguards, and the habit of drinking 
has made the Sikhs and Gurkhas also unfit for the same duty. This being so, 
none but the Frontier Pathans are suited for the hardships of war, and it will 
serve no purpose to make them cowards by educating them on Indiax lines. 


31. Writing under the heading “ The Agricultural College, Lyallpur,”’ 
the Rafiq (Delhi), of the 3rd December 1912, 
says that the College has turned out its first batch 
of graduates, but that they know nothing of practical agriculture. The 
desired result can be achieved only by running the College on the lines on 
which similar institutions are worked in Great Britain, It is idle to look for 
good results fram, the College in its present form, which can, indeed, serve no 
useful purpose whatever. The last annual report shows that the number of 
students is steadily on the decrease. ‘The chief reason for this is that the 
sections of the population concerned are ignorant of the advantages of 
agricultural education. To make the College popular with the rural popula- 
tion agricultural schools and farms, equipped with modern implements of 
agriculture, should be established in all Zaile. . 


Agricaltural College, Lyallpur, 


In its issue, dated the 4th Decomber 1912, the paper says that the 
report states that there is an increasing demand in the European markets for 
Indian barley, which has also, therefore, begun to sell at dearer rates in villaces. 
When the poor, it adds, used to complain of the dearness of wheat they were 
told to eat cheap gram and barley. Thanks, however, to agricultural edu- 
cational institutions in the country they will not now be able to procure 
even those cerea's. If the graduates of Agricultural Schools succeed in increas- 
ing the produce from land the extra grain raised will fall, not to “ our” 
lot, but to that of foreign countries, Government should, for God’s sake, 
devise means to fill the stomachs even of cultivators and the labouring classes, 
It would lead to very undesirable consequences if India were converted into a 
granary solely for foreign lands, The Editor can say from personal knowledge 
that fifty per cent. of the tillers of the soil can hardly procure two meals a day, 
“The fire of starvation is a very bad thing.” | 


cage ; 32. The following is from the Punjabee 
the Puntos. Secondary Schools in (Lahore), of the 7th December 1912 :— 


“The regent Resolution ‘of the Punjab Government directing Municipal Committees 
should be enabled to make more systematic provision than has been possible hitherto for the 
extension of Elementary education deserves more than a passing notice. It is quite true the 
Resolution says that ‘it ig not desired to fetter their discretion in this respect,’ but regard being 
had to the poorness of their resources it is obviously impossible that the Municipal Commit- 
tees can further both Elementary and Secondary Education. Whether their direction is fettered 
or not fettered in express terme, the fact that the Government has relieved them of the charges 
an existing Secondary Schools implies that they should exercise more than ordinary care and 
judgment before incurring fresh liabilities on Secondary Education. Practically. the effect 
of the presenf. Resolution is to restrict the opening of Secondary Schools, notwithstanding 
tue fact that the demand for such schools has been everywhere increasing. Lord Curzon on 
one occasign said that Secondary education was the basis of all industrial and _ professional 
occupation in India and, ag such, it deserved to be aided by the State with greater liberality 
than Collegiate education, In his own impressive words ‘there is just a danger that bey 
tween the resonant calls of higher education and the pathetic small voice of Elementary 
education, the claims of Secondary education may be overlooked.’ We hope the Government 
will make adequate provision for the extension of Secondary Schools in those places where 
Municipal Committees pass a resolution emphasising the need of such Schools.” 
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33. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 30th Novemb2r 1912, has a 
letter headed “ Intellectuality of Christianity and 
Islam compared,’’ The writer—one Abdur Rah- 
man, of Nur Mahal, Jullundur district—observes that it is through its power of 
knowledge and deep diplomacy that Europe has involved Turkey in trouble, 
and that if‘ Muhammadans had not wasted their intellectual and scientific 
forces they would have now been able to checkmate the tactics of Europe. 
Continuing, he says that if his co-religionists wish to better their lot they 
should equip themselves with the weapons of knowledge, both theoretical and 
practical. Their interests are identieal with those of the British; and, as the 


Muhammadans and education. 


former are also just and liberal-minded it is possible for Muhammadans to com-. 


lete their scientific and intellectual training under British protection. It 
should, therefore, be their first duty to obtain a charter for the proposed 
Aligarh University, as soon as they can divert their attention from the Turks. 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


34. Writing under the heading ‘ Working of Co-operative Credit So- 

hice tein ee i cieties in the Punjab,” the Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), 

an » — Of the 30th November 1912, asserts that the spread 

of the co-operative movement will again make 

the Punjab peasantry prosperous. Indeed signs of this returning prosperity 
have already begun to manifest themselves in the eanal colonies. | 


nae 35. In its leader, the Tribune (Lahore), of 
ee TO te 1th een 18 12, publishes the following :— 


“ Reference has been made in these columns to the various schemes relating to the 
control and utilisation of the rivers of the Punjab, and it has been noted that during the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir Louis Dane much well-merited importance has been attached 
to the question. As His Honour made it perfectly clear in his masterly and comprehensive 
address, delivered on the occasion of the opening of the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 
held in Lahore a little over three years avo, the problem of the control and utilisation of the 
rivers of the Punjab is intimately associated with that of the industrial development of the 
Province. By utilising the surplus waters of the Punjab rivers in the irrigation canals 
which have been constructed during the past 20 years the agricultural resources of the 
Province have been exploited in such a way as to add very considerably to the material 
prosperity of the Province. ‘The central idea underlying the various schemes which have been 
initiated by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor is to make cheap abundant power available 
for the numerous industries which can with profit be started in this Province, and afterwards 
to utilise the waters thus dealt with not only in increasing the pe seed of the existing 
canals, but aleo in carrying into execution other big irrigation projects which will bring under 
cultivation millions of additional acres of land which at present lie as waste and jungle. * * * 


“«# © Jn this article it is our intention to refer to the details of three projects. 
The first is the hydro-electric scheme which it is proposed to establish at Rasul where an 
Engineering School has been established and which was opened last month by His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor himself before a large and distinguished assembly which included 
the Hon’ble Mr. S. Montagu, Under-Secretary of State for India, As Sir Louis Dane 
explained at some length in the speech made at Hasul last month, owing to the fact that the 
Upper Jhelum Canal passed just above the Lower Jhelum Canal at Rasul, there was an 
available fall of over sixty feet there, and any quantity of electric power up to 25,000 horse 
power can be generated, b passing the supply of water for tne Lower Jhelum Canal or part 
of it through the Upper Thodam Canal. * * * 


«e * # At present the development of industries in the Punjab is hampered by 
lack of power to work machinery. The capitalists of the Province possess both energy, 
enterprise and power of initiative. We have the testimony of Colonel Atkinson and 
Mr. Dawson who conducted last year what is, to all practical purposes, a technical education 
survey of India, that the Punjab mechanic is the best qualified in the country for work in 
mills and factories. Coal is the only means of producing power at present, but it has to be 
brought all the way from Bengal and is consequently not cheap. But there 1s an abundance 
of water in the Punjab rivers and it has been appropriately said that ite rivers constitute 
the potential wealth of the Province. Power could be cheaply generated from water and 

ade available to all who want it at a very moderate cost. There is also another point 
which strikes us in this connection. Already in the existing canal system of the Province 
here are places where more or less high falls are available. His Honour the Lieutenant- 


tovernor is believed to have tried to induce Syndicates of enterprising explotters to come 


) 
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forward and tender for the working of these falls; There is every likelihood: that their 
endeavours will bear fruit ere long. By establishing the requisite machinery at the location 
of these falls, the Syndicates or individuals whose tenders are accepted will be in a position 
to manufacture power and supply it to all who care to have it not only for their factories and 
mills but also for helping in the working of their wells. The latter method will ere long 
literally revolutionise agriculture. In several parts of the Province where it will be possible 
to supply electric power at fairly cheap cost, wells are at present expensive to sink and buiid 
and still more expensive to work. ‘The bullocks are very costly and their cost is yearly on 
the increase. The peasant will certainly deem it a boon if electric power can even partiaily 
replace the bullocks. 


“The other project is known as the Jumna scheme, which is an extension, and in some 
respects alternative of what is known as the Ganges Sarda project. The Irrigation Commis- 
sion of 1903 whilst expressing the opinion that a large irrigation canal for Oudh was 
undesirable came to the conclusion that it was desirable to utilise in some way the bountiful 
supplies of the Sarda and suggested that the water should be used in other parts of the 
United Provinces, and also directly or indirectly for the protection of insecure acres in the southi- 
east Punjab on the other side of the Jumna river. The suggestion has, after elaboration and 
development on the lines broadly indicated in the report of the Irrigation Commission, taken 
the form of a project which is calculated to cost about 6} crores of rupees, to irrigate about a 
million and a half acres, and yield a net revenue of forty-seven lakhs of rupees, or nearly 7 per: 
cent. on the estimated capital outlay. * * 8 * 


“ This is the scheme which has received the approval of the Government of the United 
Provinces. We are told that according to this scheme the water would be almost entirely used 
in the United Provinces, but the Punjab would be assisted in as much as a discharge of about 
eight hundred cubic feet a second would be freed for the use of the Western Jumna Canal. 
There is, however, an alternative project which allows the Punjab the larger supply of fourteen 
hundred cubic feet, instead of eight hundred, by carrying the water across the Jumna river at 
Lakhnauti. This alternative scheme has, it is stated, the support of Sir John Benton, the late 
Inspector-General of Irrigation, and most people will support the contention that ‘the thirsty 
Jands of the Punjab are far more in need of water than any of the districts in the United 
Provinces” The proposals made by Sir Louis Dane in thig connection materially alter the 
whole scheme and immensely increase its utility. His Honour only recently made a careful 
and thorough investigation ‘ with a view to the construction of a reservoir dam across the 
Jumna river where it passes through the Siwaliks.” This investigation has ‘shown that such 
a dam is perfectly feasible, and its cost not in excess of what could be financially profitable. 
It is said that a dam two hundred and thirty feet high, constructed partly of reinforced 
concrete and partly of earth hydraulically sluiced in, according to Californian practice, would 
cost 255 lakhs of rupees, and would admit of the storage of twelve lakhs of cubic feet. Such 
an additional supply would be capable of giving 1,400 cubic feet perennial and 3, '!0U cubic feet 
per second shart? water, it would irrigate 500,000 acres per annum, and would increase the 
gross commanded area on the Punjab side by two million acres.” The cost of the whole 
scheme, which provides for a general remodelling of the Western Jumna Canal to enable it to 
carry the increased discharge, will be four crores. * x ¥ 


3 “There is no doubt but that the four crore scheme which has been devised by H's 
Honour Sir Louis Dane, would afford the Punjab ‘a larger supply of water than any possible 
help from the Sarda project, and it would also provide a potential 30,000 horse-power for 
generating electricity which would no doubt be made use of at a future day.’ Technically 
the scheme appears to be sound and we are told that the expert engineers are of opinion that 
Sir Louis Dane’s idea of conserving the waters of the Jumna in one of the Siwalik valleys is 
quite practicable and that the ficures relating to expenditure arrived at by the engineer who 
framed the project are likely to be accurate. The entire scheme is being at present subjected 
to a most thorough examination by the expert advisers of the Government of India. We trust 
that there will be no unnecessary delay and that the Government of India will announce 
their decision at an early date. We need not add that the final decision of the Government of 
India will be awaited with considerable interest and concern by all in any way interested in the 
development of the material resources of the Punjab. It may not be possible for Sir Louis 
Dane to see the project taken in hand but it will doubtless gratify His Honour if he has the 
satisfaction of knowing before the close of his term of office that the scheme has been sanction- 
ed by the Government of India.’ 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


36. The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 28th November 1912, says that 
the fashion of raising memorials has made such 
progress that it is proposed to erect at Calcutta 
a statue even of an unpopular (Viceroy) like Lord Curzon. The statue, it 
adds, will keep fresh the memory of the author of Indian unrest and will not 
let India forget the time when her beloved children descended to unbecoming, 
Ways and were crowded into jails “ through Lord Curzon’s kindness.” 


Lord Curzon’s statue. 
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37, The Pasea me (Lahore), of the 0th Hevesi 1912, pub- 

seis (al _ 4ishes & communication in which the writer—one 
— ee ee Rahman—says that asthe names and ad- 
_ dresses of pardahnashin and respectable Indian 
ladies are written in official papers in a manner highly insulting to them 
the word “ Musammat” which means “such and such (person)” alone 
being put before their names although the words “ Miss’ or “ Mrs.” are placed 
before the names of Christian women, it is desirable that in future in all official 
correspondence the word “Bibi” should be placed before, and the word 
“Sahiba ” after the names of all educated or respectable Indian women. 


Nots.—The word “ Musammat ” is feminine of “ Musamma”, which means “named” or “ styled.” 
In ordinary phraseology the word Musammat isa title prefixed to the names of women and is sometimes used 
in the sense of lady (vide Platt’s Dictionary). 


38. The Millat (Lahore), of the 29th November 1912, has a letter 
headed “ The deplorable condition of the indigenous 
system of medicine.” The writer—one Aziz-ud-din, 
of Harmawli, Muzaffarnagar district,—refers to the carelessness displayed by 
native physicians in treating their patients, and says that being inexperienced 
and uneducated they can be of no use to the people. If Government, he adds, 
docs not take necessary steps in the matter, people will fall victims to their 
secret practices. He, therefore, asks the reformers and leaders of the country 
unanimously to request Government to prevent the havoc wrought by the 
persons referred to. 


Indigenous medicine. 


L C. STEAD, 
ALIIORE: 

First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
mhe 14th December 1013. | of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore =19*t2-12—-87 ~155—H. L. S. 
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I.—Po.uitTics. 


(a) Foresgn— 


1. War in the Balkans (Vakil) sa 

3, Indian Muhammadans and the “Balkan War 
(Rafiq, Paisa Akhbar, Zamindar and atid 
Sial 

3 Hindue and the Balkan War ?Patsa Akhbar 
end Hindustan) ‘in 
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\  Potrrres, 
(a) —Foreign, 
‘1. The Pakil (Amritsar), of the 4th December 1512, publishes.a note 
‘War in the Balkens, headed “The letter of a Turkish mother to hor 


99 


ana _ son.” A young Turk, says the paper, - aged _15 or 
16.yéate, who has just returned from Tripoli and has not as yet gone home, 
‘whois the only mate member of his family and whose father and brother have 
‘fallen martyrs in the Tripolitan War, is engaged in the Balkan War. The 
military officers permit him to return home, but he shows to them a letter from 
his old and widowed mother and expresses his inability to profit by the permis- 
sion. ‘The subject-matter of the letter has been veérsified into Urdu by Shah 


a. Hasrat, of Hankipur, some of the yerses of which are ‘as 
follows :— 


** T wish I could see 

** How boldly you fight, 

‘* How the crosses are broken, 

* How the enemies are beheaded, 

* How the standard of the Cross is trampled on by the sons of the 


Crescent, 

'* How the head of the Christian monk js cloven with the axe, 
* . * * * 
* * * > ‘ 


** T have already offered you as a sacrifice for faith, 
* T wish I had more sons to ofter with you, 
+ 2 + + 


* * * * 
* T will call you my son only when you return victorious, 


'* Let flames of fire arise from Tchataldja, 

* Their sparks reaching Sofia. 

‘* Create consiernation in the whole of Europe, 

* Cause the doors and the walls of the Trinity to shake : 
* Salah-ud-Din (Saladin) was also the son of a man, 

f* His shoes were on the head of Europe, 

You also, O my beloved, should become the same, 


f* And think of the faith day and night. 


> ¥ * ? 


* % * * % 


Three of my sons have been killed in the name of God, 
« And yet I live and rely on Him. 
* You alone now remain; and you too, 


“ T offer as a sacrifice on behalf of Islam.” 


2. Writing under the heading ‘‘ Enemy in the shape of a friend,” the 

Rafiq (Delhi), of the 5th Deeember 1912, refers 

an ineien, Muhammadans and the to an article which it says “probably ” appeared 
eT in the October number of the Zgypé and in which 
the paper named endeavours to assure “ us " that the Tripolitan and the Balkan 
wars owe their existence to the conspiracy of England, Russia and Italy, and that 
jt was at the jnstance of England that Kam! (Pasha)—who is 9 Jew and who 


fo 
. 


“ 1080 


served, and remained under the protection of England for a long time—became 
the Prime Minister of Turkey. The Egypt also says that England employed 
Kamil Pasha in depriving the Sultan of yy and abandoning the country 
to its fate ; and that with this end in view she brought about the Balkan war 
so as to put a pressure on Turkey. As a consequence of thismeve the Ottoman 
Caliphate has become quite degraded in the eyes of the Muslim world, indeed so 
much so as to afford no parallel in the history of Turkey. Further. it says 
that Sir Edward Grey will now try to induce the Sultan orto coerce him by a 
naval demonstration, to suffer his European possessions to be partitioned by the 
Balkan States. Indeed, the British Foreign Minister knows that Kamil Pasha, 
who is partial to England and is himself a treacherous person, will succeed in 
inducing the Sultan to consent to the arrangement. Commenting on this the 
paper says that there can be no denying the fact that Russia and Italy have 
conspired against Turkey, but that there does not exist any deep connection 
between Great Britain and the conspiracy. Indeed, the Egypt has implicated 
England in the affair merely to inflame the minds of Indian Muhammadans. 
After describing how Lord Hardinge and other British Officers have contributed 
towards the Turkish relief funds, the paper says that, nevertheless, there can be. 
no manner of doubt that the British public, and for the same reason the Liberat 
Party and the Liberal Cabinet, are not well dis towards the Turks and 
Indian Muhammadans, the latter of whom they hold responsible for the 
‘Indian mutiny of 1857, Next it describes how Muhammadans helped the 
English people during the meeting and how they saved the lives of English 
men and women by putting their own lives in danger, and says that if “our” 
national existence is kept intact after the Batkan war and if “‘ we”’ live, “we” 
will publish an account of the obligations (conferred on the English people 
during the mutiny) and will offer the same to the British public asa 
present. In conclusion, it says that the writings in the Egypt can make 
no impression on the minds of Indian Muhammadars, in spite of the fact 
that the latter have a serious grievance against the British public. 


The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th December 1912, publishes 
an article headed ‘‘ Maulvis, come out of (your) cells !”,in which the writer 
remarks that some of the European Powers have, in a way, openly declared 
that Islam and its followers cannot stay in Europe. After observing that the 
reason for terrible attacks being made on the Turks from all sides consists in 
their being Muhammadans, the writer exhorts Maulvis in India to go 
about urging their co-religionists to render every possible help to the 
Turks. | 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th December 

1912, publishes articles headed ‘The Zamindar’s Fund fora loan without 
interest.” After stating that the loans given to Islamic Kingdoms by the 
glitical bankers of Europe always prove ruinous for the former owing to 
heir having to pay compound interest and to make different concessions in 
favour of their creditors, the paper observes that the Porte has never been 
allowed an opportunity of introducing reforms ; that it is not even permitted 
to enhance the customs duty on imported articles ; and that, although it treats 
its non-Muslim subjects better than any Christian Power has ever treated 
iis non-Christians, still the wicked and vile Christians are always engaged in 
devising fiendishly iniquitous plans to defame and injure the Turks and to 
prejudice still further the Powers against them. Europe, it adds, is so bitter 
against the East that it can never tolerate that the Turks, an Asiatic race and 
a Muhammadan people, should cast the unclean blot of their tawny colour 
on its (Europe’s) white garment. There is no devilish act which “ the hench- 
men of Europe ” do not commit to remove this stain, every Satanic plot (to 
| gain this end) being also hatched by “the thieves, murderers and dacoits of 
Kurope in the name of the cross.” After remarking that these doings are 
thoroughly approved by the Trinity of the European Press, statesmen and 
missionaries, the Zamindar asserts that the Turks are fully convinced that 
Europe is determined to-‘sweep them into oblivion and has aleo been straining 
every nerve to obtain possession of, or control cver, Mecca and Medina. They, 
however, haye made up their minds not to cede even an inch of Islamic terri« 


= eteeenenanl 
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tory. But they require millions u millions for this purpose and Indian 
Muhammadans should advance to them a loan of two crores without interest. 
Next the paper reports that it has been proposed ta divide the sum into 40 


Jakhs of shares of Rs. 5 each, and publishes a list of persons who are willing to 
buy up a large number of these bonds. 


— The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 15th December 1912, has a letter under 
the heading “ An important and opportune movement.” The writer, Saiyid 
Muham Anwar Husain, Professor, D. J. College, Monghyr, says that 
it has been made thoroughly clear that the secret societies of the lying 
European Champions of civilization have definitely decided to end the 
existence of Muslim kingdoms in general, and “the capital of Islam 
(? Turkey)” in particular. After remarking that these stupid and savage 
attacks are promoting union among Muhammadans, he urges both the Shia 
and Sunni Musalmans in India to give in aid of Turkey the lakhs of rupees 
they are in the habit of wasting at Muharram celebrations ; saying that the 
Turks are fighting to prevent the sacred places at Mecca and Medina from 
-being interfered with by infidels (Christians), 4 


Writing under the heading “The Muslim League and the British 


Government,” the Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 5th December 1912,. tells 
how, in its opinion, Government has, of late, been conferring favours on Mu- 
hammadans. In connection even with the Balkan war, it adds, which is 
between Muhammadans and Christians, the latter of whom are co-religionists of 
the English, the Government has helped Muhammadans to get subscriptions. 
His Excellency the Viceroy himself has given a very large sum of money 
in aid of the Turkish Relief Fund, for which the Prophet’s followers ought 
to have felt thankful to the English. So far, however, from doing so, they 
have found fault with Great Britain’s attitude towaids the Turks and pretend to. 
have postponed the annual session of the Muslim League by way of protest, 
whereas the postponement is really due to Mr. Amir Ali’s inability to come 
out to India to occupy the presidential chair, 


3. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th December 1912, reports that 

Hindes and the Belkin War. several “ Hindu ratses and Sikh Sardars.” of Sialkot 

rs have given money im aid of the Turkish: sufferers. 

The liberality displayed by them is not only cammendable, but also contradicts. 

the Hindustan’s assertion that the Punjab Hindus.are hostile to the Turks and 
wish to render pecuniary help to the Balkans.. 


In its issue of the 11th December 1912;,the Paisa Akhbar: publishes a 


letter from one Indar Singh alias Rajindar Singh, of the State Band, Maler. 


Kotla. The writer finds. fault with Muhammadans for insisting on sacrificing 
cows on the occasioa of the Bakr ’Id and with the followers of Hinduism for try- 
ing to preveut the sacrifice. After stating that he receives a monthly. pension 
of Rs. 4 for his. 23. years’ service in the Indian army and’ that for the last four 
ears he has been in the employ of the Nawab of Maler Kotla, he states that 
i has despatched, his pension certificate to the Editor with instructions that, 
from the 1st proximo till the end of the Balkan war, his pension should be 
realised by the latter.and given in aid of the Turkish Relief Fund. ae 


Commenting on the above the Editor praises Indar. Singh and cdntends 
that Muhammadans sacrifice cows, not to, offend Hindus, but ag an act of 
economy. 


In its issue, dated the 14th December 1912, the paper has a letter from 
Chuni Lal, Captain of the XX Bughizan (?), Jaipur State. After saying that 
he was employed in the Indian army for a long time and has also seen some 
fizhting, the writer states that he can supply one thousand efficient volunteers 
to fight for the Turks, provided Government has no objection to this and 
they ” are paid a maintenance allowance. He understands that a Hindu rais 
of Bombay has offered to bear the expenses of volunteers proceeding to the 
front. He wishes to be informed whether this is so, as also of the place where 
volunteers are required to present themselves, ; igs me 
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; The Hindustan (Lahore), of the ‘11th December ‘1912, ‘says ‘that ‘its 
Muslim cdntemporaries are madly keey on securing the sympathies of Hindus 
for the Turks. The Millgé complains that, although Hiridu ‘papers have no 
concern with either Turkey or the Batkans, still they think fit to sympathise 
with the latter, But does not this also prove’ that their sympathy with the 
‘Bulgarians, etc., is free from all feelings of bigotry -and selfishness? *Indeed, 
‘they view the matter with an impartial eye and since they know that the 
Balkans are fighting for truth and liberty, as was recently : remarked even - by 
‘Mr: Churchill, their sympathies are with the Allies, 


Eee oe 4 Phe -Rafig (Delhi), of the 29th Na 
Fngland and the Balkan War. yember 1912, publishes the following — 


“Q (my) fault } 


ee « While the breathing of a new spirit into the Urdu language has So (diverse) 
facilities (of expression) and imported eloquence and perspicuity into the language, writers 
have also been confronted with difficulties (throngh thig cange). For Instance (when) Arabic 
words are used in Urdu 75 per cent. (of them) fall-away from their (original; central mean- 
ing, while the remaining 25 are, after being stretched on the rack of (Urdu) inftexions, driven 
out of the pale of Arabic grammar. The same is the case with Persian (words;, witness 
(the expression) “ smdad dena,’’ which means “to render help,” althongh the word sxdad 
alone is sufficient to convey this meaning. In the same way, some (Arabic, words are used 
in Urdu ina sense in which they are not employed in. Arabic. For example (there are the 
words) ghdrig (and) shatq, (the former of) which is used in the nominative case in Urdu and 
the accusative form of which is gharigq, t.e., drowned, whereas, according to Arabic grammar, 
it does not bear this meaning. Whenever such words form the subject of Ciscussion (and) 
Pleaders or other worthies with similar tastes are bent on fault-finding, they place strange 
meanings on words which innocevtly escape from the pen of a writer; and if there happens 
to be some grudge between him and them, which God forbid (sec !), they become ready ta 
carry the tale (é:¢. spread) to the ruling class and the highly placed. For instance, (they) 
have, by reading in the Rafig, dated the 12th November, the word ghartg as gharat, displayed 
their influence with the higher authorities (stc), although as is known to literary men, 
ghariq is an Arabic word and (/#¢. which) is spoken of as the nominative form ‘¢.e., the doer*) 
of gharg.”? The meaning is that the subject of a verb is the doer of the act signified by the 
verb. For instance, i/m means “to know ” and 4iim ‘one who knows,” garb means “ to 
strike” and zarib “ one who strikes.”? Similarly, if consideration is paid to the secondary (Jt. 
miscellaneous) meanings of gharg, 4.e., drawing the bow with violence, exaggerating in 

_ praising or speaking ill of any oné, drowning, &c., it will mean “one who drowns,” “ ong 
who exaggerates in praise (or) dispraise,”’ and “ one who violently draws a bow.” It is true 
that (J¢¢. although) the subject is sometimes used in Arabic jn the sense even of the object 
and that the nominative meaning nominative from an intransitive yerb (stc.) is also used ta 
denote the object ; and for this reason % is passible that some persons, who are hostile 
to us, may give it the second meaning, ¢.¢,, may take the subject to mean the object 
or, treating the infinitive as intransitive, may interpret the nominative as the doer, 
supporting their position with arguments applicable to Arabic. We tell them, however, 
that Arabic ‘grammar does ‘not obtain in Urdu, the clear example of which is that Shatq 
is generally used in the sense of ‘one who is fond,’ although in Arabic its meaning is clearly 
given as follows:—‘one wha enhances fondness 7—page 331 of the Surah printed at the 
Majidi Press; Cawnpore. In other words, Shatg means Ma'shtiq (the loyed one), but (/¢¢. and) 
in Urdu the word is g¢nerally employed to mean ‘one who is fond,’ It is for this reason 
that the words Shatgin-t-Walashan ko Mushda, 1.e., good news to those who are fond (of 
qt the thing advertised) are employed in the headings of mary notices, similarly, the word ghartg 
iat also is psed in Urdu to denote that which or one who draws (any thing), although in 
‘Hy Arabic it might, through some yerbal chapge or some other cause, be taken to mean 
a something else. . Well, this was a literary and grammatical discussion. It is stated in 
(one of Reuter’s) telegrams of the 9th November that the Britisl: fleet has been ordered 
to the Bosphorus to help the Porte ¢f mecessary, and safely carry refugees from one place 
to another, The néwst (Jit. accordingly the news) appeard in the Rafiq of the 12th November 
and it was written at the end by way of a blessing, Khuda unhen gharig kare! (ride para- 
graph 5, Selections No. 46). However uninformed journalists may be they surely know what 
kingdom has risen for'what reason and what connection we have with what kingdom (sic). 
We haye repeatedly said that if Turkey has any friend it is Great Britain. This idea will 
be found in nearly every issue (of the Hafiqg) and in eyery note sin it) about the wart. Indeed, 
ee fact of the matter is that to have a contrary thought would be wholly against our beliefg 
al80. ; : ze = - ‘ _? : pti } j “ gn eget 


° The brackets at the end of the 19th Jine are the papers. 
+ Norz.—Minus the portion in italics.—(8. B., Punjab.) 


+ Norz.— This is not borne out by facts,— vide the Rafig’e articles in paragraphs-6, 9 and | 
fipns Nos. 47, § and 11 of Selections No, 48, and 4 of Selections No. 49.—(S. B, Punjab RET “Peon 
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___ “But stormy winds have of late ‘been blowing inthe journalistic world. Soime 
friends ‘read the gaf'in ghariq (printed) in Arabic character, as fe and thade out the fakirs — 
blessing to bea curse. ‘God save us from this ‘and this ‘is not iny ‘belief.’ We cannot 
understand how the tongue of a pious fakir can utter anything (/s¢. evil) but a blessing. 
It is one thing to fight (and) quarrel for the rights of the country and the community, and 
another to curse like women, :sayiug, for instance), that worms .may eat’ Italian guni. 


What is the use of this? These are things of the battlefield. They are by no means the 


prayer house of a Sufi, or a fatwa by half a Mulla, or a prescription. by a quack headed with | 
the -vords ‘God the Healer.’ . P P os 


‘In any case let those of our friends who read the gaf in gharig as te and carried. 
the mistake to the higher circle first correct their A. B. C. and leave errors of caligraphy and 


printing out-of account. If gafis taken for te in the Arabic script we are sorry for this 


shortcoming. (Our) still greater regret is that those who have put such a meaning (on our 
words) havepaid no thought even to the context and (our) communal beliefs.”” 


Note by Selection Branch, Punjab.—The paper contends that the word under discussion has been misread 
But, as printed in the Rafig’s note of the 12th November 1912, it certainly is gharat (w,le) and not ghurty 
( a8). e position of the points in the middle of the letter shows clearly enough that it is te (~) and not gaf 
(51; besides, the difference between the final forms of the two letters does not solely consist in the position cf 
the points, there being an essential difference in the shapes of the two letters, and in their final forms, at any 
rate, they should never be confused. Nor apparently is the Rafiq itself in the habit of printing qaf like te, - vide 
its issues, dated the 11th and 18th November 1912, 


But even if it is conceded that there has been a bond 


word ghariq does not appear to be in general use in Urdu. Indeed, it is not to be found in standard dictionaries 


sich as }’latt’s, while Urdu writers do not at any rate appear to ever ure it in the sense the Rafig professes to have 
employed it. It may be added that the well-known Arabic lexicon, the Mumtahi-ul-Arab, gives the 


me ining of gharig (.5)£) as ‘ gone under water and drowned’’. Frahcis Johnston's Persian-Arabic and 


printer’s error, it may be pointed out that the 


English dictionary alsu gives its meaning as “submerged, drowned.” while Badger’s English-Arabic lexicon 
includes ghart7 among the Arabic equivalents of “drowned.’’ This woul! show that, if the Rafiy of the 12th 


November rea'ly us:d th's word in its note under discussion, the meaning of the sentence is no better than 
it would have been had the word gharat been employed. 


ai Maitinde iii 5. The following is from the Panjabee 
oder eames (Lahore), of the 14th December 1912 :— 


“The report of further Turkish atrocities and massacres will probably show the futility 
of expecting peaceful progress in the regions recently affected by the war. If Reuter’s message 
is well founded, the Turks are serious in believing tlre present struggle to be one of Christian- . 
ity against Islam. Several Christian villages in the neighbourhood of Gallipoli are reported 
to have been raided by Turkish troops ‘ in retaliation for their having surrendered to Bulgarian 
bands.’ Nine villages, we are told, were subjected to terrible treatment ; and massacres, 
violation and pillage have been perpetrated on a wholesale scale. Tt is not difficult to under- 
stand in India the horrors of this pillage. Islamic fury is capable of effecting tremendous 
results one way or the other. But whether an attitude like this will be controlled by the 
central authority or whether the Balkan States will have a permanent peace are questions of 
considerable doubt. The massacre of certain Belgian customs officers by Kurds on the Turko- 
Persian border is also reported. It is doubtful if this has any connection with the anti- 
Christian feeling aroused in Turkey by the war, but in any case, there will be trouble in 


restoring peace in that region and the work of those who intend to bring about an amicable 
settlement will be very hard.” 


age” gee 6. The following is from the Observer 
Tekh Reet ey Fan’ *"¢ (Lahore), of the 14th December 1912 :— 


“Tt has been suggested in more quarters than one that the Muslim University fund 
should be sent to Turkey as a loan or devoted to the relief of Turkish sufferers from the war. 
Nawab Vigar-ul-Mulk is, however, against the suggestion. If it were certain that the 
giving away to the Turks of not only the Muslim University fund but the proceeds of sale 
of the Aligarh College as well would terminate the present troubles of the Muhammadans, the 
sacrifice, says Nawab Mushtaq Hussain, should gladly be made in the interests of Islam. 
But even these sums would prove utterly inadequate to repair the ravages of the war. What 
is required for ‘Ilurkey is not lakhs but crores of rupees. If house to house collections are 
made in every town and every village and every hamlet in India, if Muslims throughout the 
land are acquainted with the real state of affairs and aroused to & consciousness of the dangers 
that threaten Islam at the present juncture, there is every reason to hope that public enthu- 
siasm and religious fervour will eollect an aniount for the relief of our suffering brethren by 
the side of which the University Fund would be a mere bagatelle. The diversion of the 
University Fund to the Red Crescent Fund would, on the other hand, cool the spiritual 
ardour of the Muslims and tull them into a false sense of imagining that no more subscriptions 
were needed for Turkish relief. The former cannot evoke as much enthusiasm as the latter 
and if once spent it will be impossible to collect a similar sum for the education of Indian 
Muslims. The best course, therefore, is to teave the Muslim University Fund untouched and 
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to devote our exertions to collecting ten times more for the Red Crescent Fund. Such in 

brief are the views of Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk. And coming as they do from a man of his love’ 
of religion, his independence of judgment and his courage of convictions, they deserve the 

earnest attention of Indian Muhammadans.” 


7. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 30th November and 7th December 
ds sides ahs Wael 1912, has a note headed “ Reinstatement of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid,” in which it reports that her in- 
ability to checkmate Europe’s moves in connection with the Tripolitan and 
Balkan wars has brought home to Turkey the necessity of restoring Abdul 
Hamid to the throne. The ex-Sultan can fully see through the tortuous ways 
of the European Powers and was several times successful in protecting Turkey 
against their aggression. The hope is, therefore, entertained in Islamic circles 
that his reinstatement will make it easy to end the present complications (in 
Turkey). It is being said indeed that the recent Turkish successes are attribut- 
able to the Turkish foreign affairs having already practically passed into his 
hands, 


8. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 7th December 1912, has a note head- 
csinll id ths Colbibats ed ‘“ Who will succeed to the Islamic Caliphate ?” 
giant aeons Writing on the above subject, says the paper, the 
Review of Reviews observes in a recent issue that the effect on the Muslim | 
world would be brilliant if England were to proclaim that, being the greatest 
Muslim power in the world and seeing that the Caliphate is confronted with 
difficulties on all sides, she would take upon herself the responsibility of safe- 
guarding the sacred places of Islam and protecting Muhammadans from 
external aggression. Commenting on this the Vakil remarks that Indian Mu- 
hammadans are admittedly loyal to England, but that, nevertheless, they will 
never tolerate the idea of the sacred places of Islam passing out of the posses- 
sion of a Muslim power and becoming subordinate to Christian power. ‘“ We” 
are thankful, it adds, to the Review of Reviews for expressing the wish that 
the British Government would extend protection to Muhammadans in the 
event of the Turkish Government ceasing to exist, but “we” may tell the paper 
named in the words of Nawab Vicar-ul-Mulk that the time for interferer.ce 
has not as yet come. God willing it will be soon proved that the thoughts 
regarding the destruction of the Turkish Government are premature. Continu- 
ing, the paper says that, according to the Review of Reviews, the edifice of 
Islam is supported by the sword. It is to be wished, it adds, that the paper 
named had not raised this question at all; seeing that a Muhammadan will re- 
tort that the edifice of Christianity is supported by (both) fire and sword. After 
quoting from Robertson’s “ History of Christianity ’’ in support of its conten- 
tion, the paper says that, in the words of a historian, if all the blood which 
Christians haye shed all over the world for the sake of religion were collected 
it would make an ocean so deep that even the biggest ship afloat could float 
over it. It then concludes by remarking that, in criticising Islam, the 
Christians should bear in mind that, if the edifice of Islam is supported by the 
sword, that of Christianity is supported by (both) fire and sword. 


9, Writing under the heading “Turkey and England,’ the Vakil 
Isla lh aad faiths. (Amritsar), of the 4th December 1912, reproduces 
iit. | the recent remarks by Tawfiq Pasha, in which he 
contrasts Turkey’s liberal treatment of her Christian subjects with the ill- 
treatment of Indians in the British Colonies. Such a difference in the treat- 
ment of their conquered subjects by Islam and Christianity, adds the paper, 
has been in evidence ever since Islam first saw the light. It regrets, therefore, 
that the Turks should be called bigots and charged with trampling upon the 
feelings of races under their rule, 


ise 


e Power of the Briti : 10. The following is from the Panjabdee ) 
fe eee ee ee = “8. . (Lahore), of the 14th December 1912 : — 


“Indians cannot but view with amazement the extraordinary power and influence 
that a single British workman can wield by combination. A single engine driver by name 
Knox, who was convicted for drunkenness and consequently dismissed by the North-Eastern 
Railway aythorities, has been able to bring about what threatens to be a temporary. national 
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economic collapse. Nearly ten thousand workmen have refused to work unless Knox is 
re-instated and other railway men will probably join this extraordinary strike. A question 
was put to the Home Secretary about the dismissed workman, and he replied that he was 
considering the petition, Nothing but his reinstatement will satisfy the army of British 
strikers and in the meanwhile there is a serious suspension of industrial activities with their 
connected economic losses. Apart from the contentions raised about the truth of Knox’s 
claims, the point of interest to most Indians is the extraordinary power of organisation and 
the force of Trade Unions. It is difficult to see what the European industrial combination 
will lead to, but how will India benefit from these lessons and examples?” 


1i. Writing under the heading ‘Mr. Gokhale’s return to India,’ the 


Silties ta Meath Abhi. Tribune (Lahore), of the 17th December 1912, 
publishes the following :— 


“We heartily associate ourselves with the welcome accorded to the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale by the citizens of Bombay on his return from his patriotic and philanthropic mission 
to South Africa. Mr. Gokhale returned on Friday last and on Saturday a public meeting 


was held at the Bombay Town Hall to give him the city’s welcome and to hear his experiences 
in South Africa. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy presided. Mr. Gokhale made a most important 
and exhaustive statement, a summary of which has been telegraphed to us by our Bomba 

correspondent. When setting out for South Africa Mr. Gokhale was himself doubtful of the 
treatment that he would receive from the authorities and the Eu‘opean colonists, but he was 
re-assured on this point and had nothing ‘to complain of on this score while he was in South 
Africa. If, however, it was thought to placate Mr. Gokhale by personal consideration and 
kindness, or to induce him to close his mouth about the real state of things in South Africa 
then it wasa mistake as his speech on Saturday showed. For the great courtesy shown 


to him by the highest authorities in the Colony, for the cordiality of the reception 
accorded to him by the representatives of the Union Government he and his countrymen are - 


duly grateful, but it is not of his personal experiences alone that he has to speak but of what 
he found there and of the treatment which his countrymen and countrywomen in South 
Africa receive. ”’ 


* * * * % : * 


“Mr. Gokhale’s speech clearly impresses upon the mind two important facts,— first, 


that no more Indians should go to the South African Colonies on any account and, second, 


that every endeavour should be made to improve the lot of those already there. ” 


12. Writing under the heading “A tear of sympathy,” the Rafiq 
Egyptian affairs. 


of the Pioneer that the Egyptian Government had stopped the publication 
of the Alam and says that “the Military Government of Lord Kitchener” 
regards the Alam as guilty, because it is alleged that in one of its issues it had 
taunted Turkey, the Suzerain of Egypt, with being insolent, and had declared 
that Nazim and Kamil, the masters of the Civil and Military Power of Turkey 
were enemies (of Egypt). The Editor, however, regrets that he cannot 
believe this; seeing that only the other day, on the outbreak of the Balkan 
War, Lord Kitchener, out of solicitude for “the Greek Slave” could not suffer 
the Egyptian Government to show so much respect to the Suzerain Power 
as to give the Greek Consul at Cairo his passport. The Alam is also charged 
with having stated in one of its issues that the Christian States had combined 
in order to expel the Turks from Europe. So far, however, as the Editor is 
aware, the cry of expelling the Turks from Europe was first raised by the 
Greek and Bulgarian cabinets. In India it is on the lips even of children 
that the Balkan States have the expulsion of the Turks from Europe in 
view. From this it can be imagined how far the charge brought against 
the Alam is reasonable. And yet onthis very charge the publication of 
the paper named has been stopped. Can this be the act ofa civilised and 
cnitahiined Government? Continuing, it says that it is not those papers, nor 
Farid Bey, but spirited feelings which create nationalists. The question, 
however, arises, who creates this spirit? The correspondent of the Pioneer 
will be surprised to learn that, so long as British Ministers like Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Churchill and their colleagues do not vacate their 
offices and so long as they are not succeeded by intelligent and cnlightened 
—_—— like Lord Newton, the troubles in the East will not come to an 
end, : 


(Delhi), of the 4th December 1912, refers to the 
announcement made by the Cairo correspondent — 


| :, 
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a 
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13. The Aindu (Lahore), of the 30th ‘November and 7th December 
1912, publishes a letter under the heading “The 
secret of Japan’s advancement.” Writing about 
the wonderful progress achieved by Japan during the past 50 years, the 
writer—Lala Godha Ram, of Shahpur, now residing at Seattle, America— 
says that the event is due, among other things, to the strenuous 
efforts of the Japanese from the very outset, to make their native tongue 
the sole medium of instruction and to fill its literature with useful in- 
formation. India also should follow their example and leave nothing undone 
to’enrich her “ national language,” Hindi, and create a “ national literature ”’ 
therein. Hundreds of young men should be sent to study in foreign lands and 
should, on their return home, translate into Hindi the books read by them 
abroad. Another .great cause of Japan’s advancement is free and com- 
pulsory education. Fortunately for Indians their country is now under 
the most civilised nation in the world, and. their Government may be relied 
upon to co-operate with them in making education free and compulsory. So 


long, however, as it does not do so they ought themselves to put forth strenuoua 
efforts in the matter. 


_ Secret of J apan’s advancement. 


(6)— Home. 


14. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 4th December 1912, publishes 


: an article headed “Strengthening the British 
India and the Naval Power of Wavy? The paper praises Mr. Asquith for de- 
England. “ee ‘ f Pp ; ; 
claring, in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, that in the opinion of the responsible authorities, India already 
bears more than her sufficient share of the defence of the Empire and that 
it is not possible to add further to her burdens. After remarking that there 
would have been no need to raise this question at.all if Canada and other 
British Colonies had borne one-fourth or even one-eighth part of the burden 
which falls on India in meeting the expenses of British rule, the paper refers 
to a remark which appeared ina recent issue of the Englishman and in 
which the paper named says that “the independent rulers of Native States 
in India ” are consulting each other with a view to presenting three Super-Dread- 
noughts to the British Navy for the defence of the Empire. Commenting 
on it the Akhbar-i-’ Am says that nobody can even dream that the Native States 
are in a position to bear the heavy expense of presenting three Super-Dread- 
noughts, the expenses of which are calculated to amount to 374 crores of 
rupees. The public opinion in India is that the British Government is dail 
growing so rich that it stands inno need of receiving presents from the 
Native States of India for the defence of the Empire. The Native Chiefs 
are undoubtedly “independent ” within the bounds of their States, but they 
are not really independent in the true sense of the term. They are already 
‘“‘siving sufficient proof of their generosity’ in sharing the burden of the 
Military defence of the Empire. Is this insufficient? Does loyalty mean 
that they should bearthe burden of 374 crores of rupees ? The responsible 
rulers of India are not likely to be deceived by such fallacies. It is said that 
the Imperial Government in England has been surprised to hear of this 


suggestion ; and this is a sufficient proof of the regard which is paid toa 
paper like the Englishman. 


The Zamindar (Lahore), of the 6th December 1912, reports that the 
recent writings in the London Times about the Native Chiefs in India present- 
ing a@ Dreadnought to England prompted the Editor to offer to give Rs. 1,000 
in aid of the proposal. Next it publishes his telegram to the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy on the subject, as also the reply which was vouch- 


safed to him from Bhopal and in the course of which he is informed that no 
proposal like the above has so far been made. 


ele aliadeaae 15. The following is from the Panjabee 
Hi M Ss: l s . of a Z] a : 
ee oe ae (Lahore), of the 14th December 1912 : — | 


| “His Majesty the King Emperor has on the first anniversary of the memorable 
Darbar at Delhi, sent to India a gracious meseage of his deep interest and good will for his 
loving subjects and princes. The message is very touching and betokens the heartfelt and 
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deep solicitude of our Gracious Sovereign for India’s happiness and progress... His Excellency 
the Viceroy has replied in terms of graceful acknowledgment of the message and expressed’ 
the gratitude and hopeful contentment of the people. We cordially endorse every word of 
this assurance, and Wigh to convey to His Excellency our grateful acknowledgments of the 


a3 
same. 


16. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 15th December 1912 :— 


“* We are exceedingly pleased to learn by telegram that ata largely attended meeting 
of the Karachi District Congress Committee on the 13th instant, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Harchandrai Vishandas presiding, the Hon’ble Mr. Bhurgri, the Hon’ble Mr. Harchandrai 
and others were appointed delegates to the Bankipore Congress, and it was unanimously. 
resolved that the Sind delegates be requested to invite to Karachi the Congress of 1918. The 
statement lately telegraphed that it was unlikely that the Congress would meet at Karachi 
next year was unauthenticated. .We very earnestly hope that the invitation of Sind will be 
accepted, and the Congress of 1913 will meet at Karachi, There may not bej’a very large 
attendance, but the success of the session will be assured. : : | 


In an article on the Congress the Arya Patrika (Lahore), of the 14th 
December 1912, expresses itself as agreeing with the views of one Mr. N. C.. 
ape . expressed in the ‘Modern Review’ for December. It quotes from 

is article :— | | 


“To avoid the unpleacant and ungraceful appearance of choosing the same men over again the Congress 
Committee has been forced to fall back on lawyers with lucrative practice, perhaps of local eminence, but without 
absolately any c!aim of being politicians, or even having taken part in nolitics of this country. For a short 
time before the Session of the Congvess they suddenly emerge into prominence, only to relapse soon after into 
their wonted obscurity. It is a singular fact that apart from the actual founders of the Congress not a single 

ublic man of eminence has come ont from the ranks of the rising generation, and those who had the good 
rtune of becoming Presidents have hardly attracted much notice beyond their own circle of admirers, have 
hardly done anything more than deliver the usual hour-and-a-half speeches set in the old form.” | 


Constituted as it is, even with the best of Presidents the Congress can no longer excite 
the same enthusiasm among the public as it did in the days gone by. The reason is not far 
to seek. It has not kept pace with the times and is fairly out of date. Says Mr. Mehta :— 


“ Many things have changed within the last twenty-five yeurs, but the Congress has stood immobile, 
unchanged, unresponsive tothe growing requirements of our times. Presidents have come and gone: their 
speeches too rigidly cast in one mould have excited a momentary interest in the press, provided a kind of 

litical diversion for the people at large, and been soon forgotten How the committees are organised, how 
the members are chosen, perhaps elected, whether any change in the personnel of the committees has taken 
place since the beginning of the Congress, are matters impossible for the general public to know. The curiosity 
of the inquisitive few remains unsatisfied ; the gramblings of the impatient ontsiders remain unheeded! The 
critic of bureaucrats not seldon behaves Limself like a bureaucrat, as was seen at the last session of the 


Conzress.”’ 
« Even ardent Congressmen are getting tired of the business * 


Mr. Mebta would have some sort of permanent political organization whose activities 
will not be limited to the last fortnight of the year only, but extended throughout the year. 
A central body with provincial branches should act as a centre of information about the country, 
distribute suitable literatare on the political and economic problems of India among the masses 
and send missionaries for the purpose to the villages and districts ‘in the splendid isolation 
ot ignorance.’ It is essential that popular attention should be directed to the activities of the 
association and tke public given a large and more direct share in its control. The old order is 
changing, giving place to new. Even the Congress has got to move with the times. 


Indian National Congress 1918. 


@ 9) 


III].—NaAtTIVE STATES. 


17. The following is from the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 


initial 13th December 1912 :-— , 


“ It would be a matter of great pleasure to the educational community at Jarge to learn 
that like Baroda, the State of Patiala too is making educational advancement with leaps and’ 
bounds. Its promising and youthful Maharaja Bhupindra Singh Bahadur, G.C.5S.1,, is 
taking keen interest in matters educational. The greater occasion for rejoicing is that His 
Highness prefers to educate his subjects in their own language. And really to educate and 
instruct young men in their mother-tongue is the first step to national progress. From 
the educational report of Patiala for the year 1911-12, it appears that the number of Punjabi- 
teaching schools in the State is $8, and that the teaching of Punjabi is on the same level 
with Urdu, so that Punjabi may be established as the court language in the State. The 
number of schools has increased to 35 now, and these schools are primary schools at present. 
The number of male students in the State is 1,579, and that of females 11,187, in other 
words; the education of girls is being conducted on a large scale than that of boys. From 


the above happy circumstance we have every reason to believe that in the succeeding two 


mS ae na 
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or three generations not a single boy will remaan #fiterate in the State. For to educate a 
boy is to educate a man, but to educate a girl is to educate a family, and surely the truth of 
the maxim may be realised if efforts n this behalf are continued incessantly as at present- 
The number of recipients of State Scholarships is 91, and in the State there are 15 boarding, 
houses in which some 490 students reside. The Maharaja is thinking of opening more 
achools in the State, and he has ordered that the State should defray all expenses on the 
buildin’ of schools. Moreover, the Medical Department has been strictly ordered that its 
officers should inspect these schools whenever they happen to be on tour. Students have 
heen strictly forbidden from cigarette-smoking. We have every hope that other Sikh States 
will aleo imitate the noble example of Patiala in this behalf, and that by making the study 
and teaching of Punjabi compulsory and important in their respective States, they will place 
the whole of the Punjab under deep debt of gratitude and thankfulness,” 


1V.—K.INE-KILLING. 


| ao _ . 18. The following is from the Arye 
The Bakrid riots at Ajodhya. Patrika (Lahore), of the 14th December 1912 :— 


The full account of the Bakrid riots at Ajodhya ae published in the Jeader of Allah- 
abad shows that the lamentable incidents which have shocked the Hindu community all over 
the country could easily have been averted by an exercise of the usual regard for precedent 
on the part of the responsible authorities. The holy city of the Raghus is practically a Hindu 
colony inhabited principally by Sadhus and Bairagis and resorted to by pilgrims in large 
numbers from all parts of Hindu India. The Moslems, including women and children, do 
not form more than four per cent. of the total population. Cow-killing had never been heard 
of in that city, and Hindus and Muhammadans had been living in peace and concord. That. 
the impropriety of cow-killing in the sacred city of Ajodhya has always been fully realised in 
the official world will be evident from the following incident :-— 


“In 1906 the Municipal Board resolved to construct a slaughter house for goats and 
sheep at .jodhya. The Mabants, Bairagis and other Hindu residents of the place, misunder- 
stood the resolution and sent a memorial to the District Magistrate through the late Maha- 
raja of Ajodhya. The District Magistrate, Mr. F. J. Pert, wrote to the Maharaja as follow :— 
“ You will inform the memorialists that I fully sympathise with their objections to the con- 
struction of a slaughter-house for the purpose of killing cattle intended for human consump- 
tion in Ajodhya, and that so long as I am District Magistrate they may rest assured that I 
have no intention of sanctioning the construction of any such building.’”’? This pacified the 
Hindus, and they went home blessing the British Raj. | 


i Shortly after the local butchers applied to the Municipal Board for licensesyto sell 
beef at Ajodhya. The application was rejected. A second set of applications was put in, but 
with the same result. The Chairman of the Health Committee, Major Charles Milne, Civil 
Surgeon, Fyzabad, after due inquiry, expressed himself strongly against ‘permission for the 
slaughter of cows, bullocks and buffaloes and thesale of beef at Ajodhya.’? An appeal was 
made against this order to the District- Magistrate Mr. L. C. Porter, who summarily rejected 
it. Applications were filed before every new Deputy Commissioner that came, but without any 
effect. Then an application was put in on behalf of the Muhammadans of Ajodhya—it was 
no longer the butchers alone, but that also was rejected. 


‘ After a lull of four years the Muhammadans of Ajodhya made a grand effort in 1910 
and sent a memorial to Government, which too was rejected. Then they gave a religious 
turn to the movement and tried to sacrifice cows on the Bakrid festival of 191]. With com- 
mendable foresight Mr. Dewar, the then Deputy Commissioner, stopped the sacrifice. Telegrams 
were sent to the Government against the order of Mr. Dewar, and the Government ordered 
an enquiry to be made as to whether cow-sacrifice had ever been made at Ajodhya. The 
Hindu witnesses, who were all respectable men, unanimously deposed to having never heard 
of any such thing in Ajodhya, The Muhammadan witnesses, who were men of littte or no 
consequence, said they had made sacrifices secretly, but, cross-examined, they contradicted one 
another and also their original statements. It is noteworthy that the higher class Muham- 
madans, though summoned, did nct come forward to give evidence. It is not known what 
orders the Government passed on the enquiry. 


“Things remained quiet for a year, and matters were thought to have come to a satisfac- 
tory end, while as a matter of fact they were coming to a head. On the occasion of the last 
Bakrid the Muhammadans again approached the Deputy Commissioner, and the latter, it is 
said, notwithstanding the protests and warnings of the Hindus, sanctioned the sacrifice and 
pointed out the places where it was permitted to take place. The Moslems, it is said, went 
about proclaiming their victory all over Ajodhya, with the result that the Bairagis and other 
Hindus got excited, and on the Bakrid day came out in large numbers and tried to avert the 
slaughter by seizing the cows brought for the purpose, This resultedina riot, * * * *# 

_ The sacrifice was not performed on the 20th, but on the day following it was performed 
under military supervision. * * * * The Hindus are also said to have been roughly 
‘treated by the Pathan cavalry... All Hindu shops were closed for a week both at Ajodhya 


and Fyzabad, and were opened on the official assurance that the offenders would be punished: 
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We reserve comment pending the official enquiry which is proceeding..We. may, howeve 
note in passing that the Nawab of Murshidabad has probibited cow snacilice in hfs Zamindadt 
in deference to Hindu sentiments and feelings.” 


V.—Native Societies AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


19. .The Jhang Sial (Lahore), of the 5th December 1912, has a note 
headed “Complaint against Muhammadans,” in 
/ which it states that of late the Prophet's followers 
have been expressing a desire fora reconciliation with Hindus. Not only 
did they, however, practise unbearable oppression:on the latter in their 
days of rule, but even now they miss no opportunity of injuring their Hindu. 
neighbours, witness their conduct in having made Government confer political 
importance on them. Do they not, moreover, know that Hindus favour 
cow-protection, and that the prosperity of India is bound up with the existence 
of kine? If they, knowing this, still kill cows and have begun to regard 
the practice as an Islamic rite owing simply to Hindus feeling annoyed at 
their conduct, does not this clearly mean that they consider it no sin to offend 
the followers of Hinduism and have also no regard for the welfare of their 
country? Again, what should one think of their having taken advantage of 
the Jhatka-halal question to plunder hundreds of Hindus and harass thousands 
more? Their high-handed doings have inflicted deep wounds in the hearts 
of their Hindu fellow-countrymen. It is one thing to makea mistake and 
quite a different thing todo a malicious act of set purpose. Muhammadans 
have tried to over-reach Hindus in everything, and this has caused an im- 
passable gulf between the two communities, | 


20. The Hindw (Lahore), of the °0th November and 7th December 

Bind 1912, has a note headed ‘‘ Decline of public life 
— among Hindus,” in which it says that those nations 
which are now seen at the zenith of their advancement have had to struggle to 
reach the top. It is, however, to be regretted that, so from profiting by the 
example of these nations and forging ahead, Hindus are more and more lagging 
behind in the race for progress. After stating how new workers have ceased 
to appear in different Hindu societies, the paper attributes this to the fact that 
the servants of the Hindu community are no longer appreciated as they should be. 
They are severely attacked by the press and public over trivial mistakes and some 
times without any justification ; while they are called selfish men and notoriety 
seekers. This has not only discouraged the present workers, but has also deterred 
new men from coming forward. If the Hindu press and public'wish that Hindu. 
ublic life should acquire vigour and Hindus become a living community, it 


should learn to encourage and honour men engaged im its service. : 


91. Mirza Yaqub Beg, L. M.S., Lahore, 


Special Lectares for University contributes the following to the Observer (Lahore), 
Students in Tabor, © Great “of the 14th December 1912 :— 


« A series of lectures was delivered at the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, by Dr. Mott and 
from the circular and notices issued to the students and the public that: 


Hindus and Muhammadans, 


R . It appears “hashes 3 ; 
iP ven 7 as travelled through the countries in the West and the latter in tho. -- 


tleman h 
Bast cad ‘that their object is to impress their ideas on the minds of the student community 


ld. ‘They claim to have come with the idea of ‘ helping India in her struggle 
. a They have a belief that their efforts have satisfied the hunger of the students in 
is said to be the General Secretary of the World’s Student 


: . Dr. Mott 
Europe, China and Japan for the lectures were headed ‘ Five Special Lectures for 


isti tion. The notices 
Seietis Moke > Admission has been allowed on the production of tickets. Besides 


ether cies arrangemen , 
the tickets to every S cleat, and in some colleges the signatures of students were taken to. bind 
them to be present at the lectures. Almost all the University students have been attending 
these harancues, expecting to find something of educational ——_* a. aoe studenta- 
the i ‘on that the lectures had been arranged by the FPunja hiversity, as 
yore vader 50? (OE 7 names of the conveners of the lectures. : 


the notices did not mention t | 
 T must admit that the lectures were really very interesting in many ways. Both the 


t, Mr. Eddy acquitting himself better. The lectures after explaining 
speakers were very eloquent the students, euggested that they could only be elevated 


several moral and social evils among 


t was made through the Professors of varions colleges to distribute 
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by believing in the Bible and Christ as man and God and in His resurrection.. During one of 
the lectures cards were issued to students to take pledge to study the four gospals; accordingly. 
some students signed the cards and took the pledges. | 


“The only regrettable point about these lectures is that although the lecturers are very 
highly educated gentlemen and have had ample opportunities for mixing with the students of 
the whole world, yet the do not appear to have made a careful study of the various religions 
professed by the students of the world. If they had done so, surely they would have found 
much nobler ideas than the atonement, the Divinity of Jesus and the Problem of Trinity 
to preach to the educated students of the world. These Christian dogmas are the remnants of 
the superstitions of bygone ages, and can secure no allegiance in the present age of rational. 
views, For example, to preach the Divinity of Jesus and the Trinity before Muhammadans 
and other unitarians is absolutely ridiculous and is a step that proposes to lead people back to 
the time of primitive thinkers on theology. The Christian mind cannot boast of any superior= 
ity over primitive Hindu conceptions, wherein one meets with the belief in incarnations. The 
only difference is that the Hindu incarnations, like Lord Krishna and Raja Ram Chandarji, 
wrought far mightier deeds than the demonstration of weakness made on the cross by Jesus. 
Christ. As to the question of Trinity, no Hindu student is so weak at arithmetic as to com- 
pute three times one as one. Nor does he understand the abstruse problem of atonement which 
proposes to teach that one can secure salvation worked by knocking ont the brains of another. 


‘These lectures finished on the 11th instant and side by side with them a Mott-Eddy 
conference has been going on in the Young Men’s Christian Association where Christian 
Missionaries were present. They have been thinking over the means of spreading Christianity 
in India. 

“Tt is not in India alone that Christian Missionaries have started to spread Christianity, 
but these Christian zealots are swarming the whole of Asia in these days, | 


Practically, Christianity has lost its hold over at least nine-tenths of the population of 
Europe. For the majority of men follow Rational Conceptions and cannot believe in the 
Christian dogmas of atonement and Trimity. So that Christian Missionaries have made it 
their object to convert Asia into Christianity, but that effort is not likely to meet with 
much success. But it is high time for us to be on the alert against this great religious 
propaganda which is carried out in various forms. We now appeal to the Muhammadans, 
Brahmans, Aryas, and the followers of all other theistic religions of this vast continent to 
join hands and oppose this great movement of deifying a man from one platform, Jesus 
really had never made sach a claim, and the doctrine is found only in Gospe!s which were 
written a long time after the death of Christ, and, according to European critics themselves, 
have undergone great interpolatious and changes. 


| “The Anjuman-ieAhmadiya of Lahore has addressed the following letter to the 
two reverend gentlemen requesting them to hold a friendly discussion on the points of 
difference between Islam and Christianity. If the learned gentlemen have no time for a 
discussion they may appoint the Bishop of Lahore to take their place in the controversy. 
Moulvi Muhammad Ali, M.A., LL.B., Editor, the Revsew of Religions, or one of his assistants 
will represent Islam, , 


The following is the copy of the letter :— 
Anmapiya Buiipines, Lauors, 
Dated 11th December 1912. 


My peak Me, Eppy, 


“Tae Ahmadi gentlemen of Lahore, on whose behalf I take the liberty to write 
these lines to you, are very thankful to you and Dr. Mott for the very interesting lectures 
you have delivered to the student community of Lahore, Your great interest in the religious 
problem of the world, and the desire to interest in it the rising generations of the various 
countries, is indeed laudable ; and the method of delivering lectures is sure to be very effective 
in turning peoples’ attention to the great problems affecting the life and destiny of man. 
I am desired by the Anjuman i-Ahmadiya of Lahore to thank you for your efforts, and to 
ask you if you and Dr. Mott are willing to hold a public discussion with us on the comparative 
merits of Islam and Christianity. The discussion will be conducted in a perfectly friendly 
spirit, with a view to enlighten people on the religious problem and the views of human life 
and aspirations which which these two great religions take. I am sure this discussion will 
serve the best interests of both the parties and the public in general. If you agree to thi¢ 
proposal, details will be settled afterwards,” 


I remain, 
eee : Very faithful yours, 
is a (Sd.) MIRZA YAQUB BEG, L. M.6&.,. 


Vice-President, Anjuman-i-Almadiya, Lohore, 
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VI.—LEGISLATION. 


is Sedention of fectien 22. The following is from the Panjabee . 


Bill. (Lahore), of the 17th December 1912 :— 


“ The meeting which was held on the 14th instant was the last of the first Council. 
Its proceedings were remarkable for the indecent haste with which the Redemption of Mort- 
gages Bill was passed. Posterity will learn to remember the First Council by associating it 
with the two great retrograde measures which it has placed in the statute book—the new 
Municipal Act and the Redemption Act to be. A time will come when the Government will 
regret the passage of the Redemption Bill which the Hon’ble Chief Justice Sir Arthur Reid 
has ed characterised as “ mischievous.”” The Government has not had the fairness to 
publish the text of the opinions expressed by the Hon’ble Judges of the Chief Court and 
has rushed the Bill through the Council without giving the public time to discuss it and to 

* * 


point out its sinister effects.” * aati 
. : + + . * 
see 23. The following is from the Panjabee 
a (Lahore), of the 17th December 1912 :— 
* . * eas * ’ 


“ The net result is the success of Hindus in five out of six constituencies, It is an 
unfailing index of the change that has come upon the Province as a consequence of persistent 
efforts made to keep down Hindus. Considerations of justice demand that those who pay for 
the music should have a right to call for the tune. But in this Province the polic 
has been of the reverse order, especially in Municipalities which have a communal right of 
representation ; and Mubhammadans have been invited to administer the funds contributed 
largely by the Hindus. Quite recently replying to an address presented by the Muham- 
madans of Burdwan, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal said that a mere popu- 
lation test for representation is inadmissible and that the number of qualified voters and the 
rates paid by the communitics are important factors in determining the share of repre- 
sentation for each community. It is unquestionable that the Municipalities of the Punjab 
owe their prosperity to the enterprise and zeal of the Hindu merchants and traders. As such 
it is but right that they should represent the interests of the Municipalities in the Legislative 
Council through Hindu members though, of course we gladly welcome Muhammadans for 


* 


this purpose when they are equally fitted to express the wants and wishes of the civic popu- 
‘ » « 


lation.’’ * 
3 + * % * +. 


“ We have two Arya Samajists, three Sanatanists, and one Sikh among the elected 
members, On the whole we have now a better and more satisfactory class of men in the 
Counci! ; and we have a right to expect from them more tangible work than it was possible 
from the purely nominated members of the First Council. In conclusion we trust that the 
Hindu community will profit from the lesson of the electoral contests and will not forget 


that by closing the rauks and standing with their brethren shoulder to shoulder victory is 
theirs.” 


VII.—GenERaL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial. 


24. The Parkash (Lahore), of the 7th December 1912, has a note 
_ headed ‘A new obstacle in the way of Legal 
a Practitioners in the Punj- Practitioners in the Punjab.” It says that the 
Chief Court’s decision to limit the enrolment of 
new lawyers having caused feelings of great uneasiness in the Punjab, it has 
now been proposed to reduce the number of admissions into the Law College 
by taking in only students who have passed the B. A. examination in the Ist 
or 2nd division. If Government or the Chief Court is, however, of opinion 
that a further increase in the number of lawyers is injurious for the rulers and 
the ruled why does it not, instead of employing subterfuges, close the Law Col- 
lege for a few years ? 


The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 11th December 1912, says that more 
than 50 per cent. of the successful candidates at the B. A. examination pass 
in the 8rd division. The proposal, therefore, means that more than half the 
B. As. in the Punjab are to be debarred from receiving & legal education. 
Law examinations in this province are, moreover, stiffer than in any other 
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part of the country, while further obstacles are placed every year (Pin the 
way of the study of law); with the result that the doors of the legal profession 
are being shut in the face of young Punjabis. This has the effect of placing 
the general public in a position to say that the University wishes to limit the 
number of lawyers owing to their taking a very prominent part in popular 
movements. It is “undesirable to let such an impression go abroad and the 
University should, therefore, state the real reasons for its conduct. 


(6)— Police. 
Sikh d Police Service 25. In its leader, the Khalsa Advocale 
Le (Amritsar), of the 13th December 1912, publishes 


the following :— 


© The capacity, aptitude and qualifications of Sikhs for the various grades of Police 
Service are practically admitted on «ll hands. In the army they have made a name for them- 
selves for loyalty, fidelity and devotion, and in the Police with its quasi-military duties, the 
Sikhs should not be found lagging behind any other community. Rather they should be 
in far greater and more general demand than members of the sister communities, * * * 


z * * The Army naturally has attractions of its own -and it 
rests largely with Government and responsible heads of the Police Department to make 
Police Service at least far more attractive than it at present is to Sikhs. We have not the 
least doubt but that the high officers responsible for the recruitment and administration of 
the department will give the subject their serious and anxious consideration with a view to 
remove the paucity of duly qualified Sikhs in their service. We trust such consideration will 
bear out our contention that the Sikhs themselves are not entirely at fault; and that with 
greater encouragement their numbers may be substantially increased. 


% * * s 7 


The writer quotes the figures for Europeans, Hindus and Muhammadans and Sikhs. 
The comparison leads him to observe that the numbers of the last are inadequate. Summing 
up, he says— 


“Can this he considered satisfactory by any criterion? Can this be regarded as an 
adequate share for any community which has the claims, services and qualifications of the 
Sikhs? The Government is anxious to give us an adequate share in public employment, 
so are its high ofiicers who have the recruitment of the department and the prospects and 
promotion of their subordinates in their hands. We appeal to their good offices and broad- 
minded sympathy. Facts and figures loudly call for their ready and willing intervention 
and we fervently trust they will not fail to take such substantial and adequate measures as 
are necessary to give the Sikhs an adequate share. By graciously taking requisite action 
they will, it goes without saying, place the loyal and faithful Sikh eommunity under deep 
obligation and eara their unstinted gratitude.” 


(da) — Education. 


96. The Hindu (Lahore), of the 30th November and 7th December 
1912, complains of the present unreasonable lack 
of enthusiasm for the Hindu University scheme, 
saying that if the organisers continue indifferent. the greatest, the most im- 
portant, and the most useful movement organised by Hindus is likely to come to 
naught. 


The proposed Benares University. 


eee 27. In its leader the Observer (Lahore), of 
Ficutt Pumiae University Convoca- the 4th December 1912, publishes the follow- 
ing :— 


“The very first degree to be conferred was that of Doctor of Oriental Learning 
(honorts causa) on His Honour Sir Louis W. Dane, Licutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
and Chancellor of the University ; and there can be no questioning the fitness of the distine- 
tion bestowed. His Honour’s deep interest in Orienta! classics, and especially his knowledge 
of Arabic and Persian, fully entitled him to the senior degree of the senior Faculty of the 
Punjab University, and in the long roll of the distinguished men, whom the Punjab 
University has from time to time honoured, Sir Louis’s name, we are sure, will occup 
a position of no small eminence. Similarly, the degree of Director of Laws bestowe 
honorss causa on the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Robertson, late Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 
ahead comes as a most suitable recognition of high position and great scholastic attain- 
ments. | | 
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The following on the same subject is from the Khalsa yy err 
(Amritsar), of the 13th December 1912 :— | | 


“ At its recent annual Convocation, the Punjab University conferred honorse causa the 
Degree of Doctor of Oriental Learning on His Honour Sir Louis Dane. The recognition is 
as befitting as it is deserved, and we heartily congratulate the University on having done the 
right thing. Sir Louis Dane possesses an intimate knowledge of Persianand Arabic and man 
of the Vernacular languages of the Punjab and was eminently fitted by virtue of his high 
attainménts as well as his exaited position to be the recipient of the highest distinction of the 
gift of the University whose respected head he has been andin whose activities he has taken 
such an eminently practical and sympathetic interests. In his matter-of-fact aud business-like 
Convocation address His Honour made a brief but highly interesting survey of the numerous 
directions in which steps have been taken in advance. His Honour took institution after 
institution and showed by facts and figures what has been donein respect thereto in the 
matter of buildings, equipment, apparatus and the like. The survey is highly absorbing 
and instructive and one rises from its perusal with a feeling of heightened respect for the 
august ruler who has been responsible for all this activity and advancement in many 
important directions. A detailed notice ofthese must be reserved for another occasion. It 
is sufficient, however, to realize that it was in the fitness of things that a ruler whose 
regimé has witnessed so many improvemonts and extensions in education should have been 
made the recipient of such a siznal mark of honour as the conferment of the highest 
Degree in the gift of the University denotes. We wish and trust that Sir Louis Dane will 
long enjoy the Degr.e conferred on him. 


“Tn his Convocation address Sir Louis Dane made a passing but important reference 


to the burning question of a Comnon Script. His Honour advocated the claims of the 
Romin script. t * * a 


“Our own views on the subject are too well to need reiteration, nor is this the time 
and place for that purpose. Sir Louis Dane’s views, with the weight and deference attach- 
ing to them, we have placed before our leaders and for the present we leave them to ponder 
over the same. The case of Roman as acommon script, for India is not fraught with so 
many difficulties when it comes not as rival of existing scripts but as supplenentary of the 
same, and msy perhaps be accepted without.demur. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that all that Sir Louis Dane would appear to imply by the term ‘a common script of India’ 
is a script by means of which the several vernaculars may be put down in black and white 
so as toappzar inthe same garb. This is materially different from the aspiration enter- 
tained in certain quarters of a common languaze of India appearing in different garbs in the 
several scripts in use. The main advantage of acommon Roman Script will be, as mentioned 
by His Honour, the facility and rapidity with which a person can Jearn a languare 
through a familiar garb. Even this advantage cannot be belittled or minimized, and the 
point 1s one which deserves careful study and consideration at the hands of all interested 11 
the prometion and spread of knowledge.” | 


Sir Louis Dane on Oriental Learn- 28. The following i3 from th> Arya 
ing. Patrika (GLahorg), of the 14th December 1912 :— 


“Tn his Covocation address the Hon’ble Sir Louis Dane, Chancellor, did full justice to 
the signal honour the Syndicate of the Punjab University has don? to him by conferring. upon 
him the honorary dezr-e of Doctor vf Oriental Learning. The chief burden of his address 
was Oriental Learning, for the encouragement of which he mad2 an eloquent appeal to the 
Universities of India, especially that of the Punjab, which was founded, as His Honour 
pointed out, with the primary and special object of promoting the diffusion of European science 
as far as possible through the medium of the vernacular languazes of tha Province and 
affording encourgement to the enlightened study of the Eastern C.assical languages and litera- 

) * * * * 
ture, * " 


Sir Louis Dane’s regime, which is coming to a close, will be remembered for the 
impetus it has given to Oriental learning in th2 Punjab. 


99. In its leader, the Trilune (Lahore), of the 17th Decomber 1912, 


ishes the following :— 
The battle of the vernaculars. P ubl a 


“In the Punjab the cause of primary education has suffered grievously from the fact 


that the lancuage through the medium of which education is imparted in the primary classes 
is not the ai of the pupils. The fact that the cbnanliae of even the most 


elementary text-books is practically a foreign tongue for the student has stood in the way of 

rimary education making satisfactory and steady progress. Whilst other Provinces such as 
reo Bombay and Madras have been able to build up good and useful vernacular literature 
of a most creditable description, in the Punjab even after half a century of education there 
is little or no vernacular literature worth the name. The vernacular used as the medium 
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of instruction being not the mother-tongue of the pupils, it has not been possible for primary 
education to make much headway in this Province. — Efforts have no doubt been made to 
simplify text-books, but they have so far proved abortive. The fact is that if the difficult 
and unintelligible Persian and Arabic words with which the Urdu language 1s replete are 
eliminated very little is left of the Urdu language. For this reason it has not been possible 
to simplify the text-books. So difficult and above the head of the boys is the language 
employed in the Urdu Primer and the subsequent eight readers, that the infant learning the 
Qaida is unable to grasp the meanings of most of the words. In his case his education is 
tantamount to a teaching of the elements of language through the medium of a foreign tongue. 
Itis true that the Muhammadans who constitute the majority of the population of the Punjab 
claim that Urdu is their mother-tongue. But we all know that the claim is false and that 
Urdu is as much a foreign language to the Muhammadan peasant and artisan as it is to his 
Hindu confrere on account of this great and serious defect—vrtz., the imparting of elementary 
education through the medium of a foreign tongue—much of the energy, time and money 
spent in imparting primary education is wasted. The educational systems of no other country 
in the world contain a parallel to what is seen in the Punjab. It cannot be said that educa- 
tionists in the Punjab have not perceived this grave defect in the Provincial educational 
system. ‘They have seen it, but no serious attempts have been made to remove it. The reason 
for this inaction or indifference is the fear to raise racial passions of the worst description. 
Unfortunately for the educational progress of the country the people, Muhammadags, Sikhs 
and Hindua, are not prepared to view this question from the sole standpoint of education. 
Religious and racial considerations are allowed full play and scope in the discussion of the 
problem with the result that its solution on sound and satisfactory lines is postponed 
indefinitely, if not made impossible. ‘The Muhammadans have taken up a decided attitude 
in the matter. They have committed themselves to the Urdu language and Persian characters. 
The Urdu they affect is Hindustani interspersed with most difficult Arabic and Persian words. 
To the uneducated peasant and artisan no matter what his caste, cr ed or race, Urdu is perfectly 
unintelligible. Not many years ago when a Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab University, merely 
in the interests of sound education, and with the view to promote a thorough diffusion of 
useful knowledge among the people, challenged the unsuitability of Urdu as the medium of 
instruction in the primary classes, there was great excitement and the Vice-Chaxcellor was 
bitterly assailed. It will be in the recollection of our rea’> s that when the other day the 
Right Hon’ble Syed Ameer Ali broached on behalf of the All-India Moslem League certain 
proposals to restore friendly relations between Hindus and Muhammadans, he suggested that 
the Hindus should give up their agitation for the dethronement of Urdu. Soon after the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab University referred to above had been attacked in the Muham- 
madan papers for his temerity in pointing out a very weak point in the educational armoury 
of the Province, an Educational Conference was held under the auspices of Government and 
the subject of suitable vernaculars for instruction in the primary stage of education was 
included in the agenda. A few non-official Indian gentlemen, Hindus, Sikhs as will a 
Muhammadans, were asked to attend this Conference. The energetic condemnation of different 
vernaculars which had formed of an integral part of the recriminatory campaign in the Press 
was ushered into the Conference Hall, and abattle royal raged between the advocates of 
Urdu, Hindi and Gurmukhi. The Conference, however, came to no decision and the Gov- 
ernment also when dealing with the proceedings of the Conference selected the line of least 
resistance and decided to let sleeping dogs lie. The result is that the cause of education is 
still suffering and the application of the right remedy is deferred for fear of racial passions 


‘being roused. The position is certainly a most unsatisfactory one.” 


“The Mahomedans are strongly in favour of the Urdu Janguage and Persian 
characters, Amozng the Hindus the desire to dethrone Urdu is general, and there is small 
but by no means the least energetic and influential section which are strongly wedded to the 
Hindi language and Sanskrit or Deva Naeri characters, as the Mahomedans are to the Urdu 
language and Persian characters. They favour Hindi which is as full of difficult Sanskrit 
words as Urdu is full of Persian and Arabic words. No compromise is possible between these 
strong and vehement advocates of conflicting interests. There are then the Sikhs who favour 
the Punjabi language and Gurmukhi characters which are a mere variation of the Deva 
Nagri characters. It is quite true that the Deva Nagri characters are scientifically the most 
perfect and phonetically the most suitable and the least difficult, But the Mahomedans will 
not listen to any proposal for their adoption and the Sikhs are equally vehement and denuncia- 
tory in their opposition. The Mahomedans have one advantage in this matter over both Sikhs 
and Hindus in that the language and the characters they advocate hold the field. Urdu 
being the language of the courts and the public offices, it cannot but be the language of the 
text-books and the medium of instruction in primary and middle schools, It is quite true 
that during the past fifteen years Persian which used to be at one time a compulsory subject 
of study in the curricula of schools is now optional and that both Hindi and Gurmukhi have 
been made optional subjects of instruction. Again in some of the schools which owe their 
establishment and maintenance to private enterprise Urdu and Persian have been replaced by 
be! or Punjabi and Sanskrit. But in the case of the schools managed by Government or 
t 0 unicipal or District Boards although Urdu and Persian are optional in actual practice 
they are taught and studied as if they were compulsory. : 


“hy- . 
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« This important and difficult subject was referred to in Sir Louis Dane’s Convocation 
address and His Honour put forward a solution which we think shozld commend to all classes 
of the people. The solution in question is that whilst Punjabi, the mother-soneue of the 
people, might be the medium of instruction in. primary education the Roman script might be 
substituted for the present Persian characters. His Honour said that he was confident that 
before the lapse of many years the Roman script which is at present used by all rations. for: 
general and extra-mural purposes, will, as being the vehicle for teaching English, become the 
eommon script of India, in which all the peoples of this continent, while. keeping their own 
special scripts for their own spevial use, will be able fireel;; to communicate with others outside 
their specia language limits. His Henour said that he believed that in this way, and perhaps 
in this way only, would a knowledge of the Indian vernaculars be maintained and spread. Most 
sensible persons will agree with Sir Louis Dane that no man can expect to learn all the scripts 
in use in India, but most can learn a spoken language if presented in an already familiar garb. 
His Honour said, “ I am glad to sce that at the last Educational Conference the Roman script 
was put forward for use in Punjabi, where the special Sikh script of Gurmukhi might not be 
readily accepted. Ata recent meeting of linguists in Europe the same conclusion was arrived 
at by that great scholar, Sir G. Grierson. 1 trust that as old controversies and rivalries die 
down the advantages of an Emp’re script may be recognised in theory as well as they already 
are in practice, and its use will, I am confident,,do much finally to terminate those controversies 
and still those rivalries which, however interesting and even creditable in their origin, undoubtedly 
do much here to check and retard our common progress and even lead to deplorable strife. *” 
All true well-wishers of the Province and sincere friends of amity and concord will be inclined to. 
endorse His Honour’s words and to support a proposal which is eminently just and reasonable 
and acceptable as the solution of a difficult and vexed question. ”” 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting. the land. 


iit itt ae Vale 30. The following is from the Tribune 
(Lahore), of the 17th December 1912 :— 


“The International Federation of Cotton Spinners in Europe has been trying through 
the Lancashire millowners and cotton-spinners to bring pressure to bear upon the Government 
of India to take special steps to enforce the cultivation of the long-stapled American cotton in 
India. It appears that an experiment tn compulsion in this matter is. going to be tried in the 
Punjab. It is stated in the Agricultural Notes for November 1912, supplied by the Agricul- 
tural Department, Punjab, that ‘a larger demand than usual is anticipated for the American 
cotton seed. So far we have been dependent on seed from Dharwar for distribution. This. 
year it is proposed to start some seed farms in the Lyallpur district and multiply American 
secd grown at Lyallpur farm. Most of this will be required in the-following year for the 
lands to be colonised on the Lower Bari Doab Canal; for it 1s probable that one of the con- 
ditions of grants on that canal will be. that only cotton seed approved by the Agricultural 
Department may be sown. By _ reserving éhis area for American cotton and constantly 
issuing fresh seed we hope to secure large supplies of pure long stapled cotton which should 
command a special price.’ As these noces are written by the Director of Agriculture it 1s 
clear that in the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony the cultivators will have no option to grow 
any other than American cotton, When this proposal was first mooted by the Secretary of the 
International Federation of Cotton Spinners in his report compiled after his return from. this. 
country we entered our potest against it’ Now that an attempt is going to be. made-to.enforce 
it in the Punjab we repeat that it is both unwise and objectionable to fetter the discretion of 
the cultivators as to the kind of cotton that he should grew. The cultivator should in this 
matter have unfettered and absolute discretion, and it is a mistake to bind him by hard and fast 
rules of any kind. Will the secd be supplied free of cost by the Agricultural Department ? 
And will the Agricultural Department undertake all the cotton that the colony will produce ? 
How will the cultivator be remunerated for the eatra trouble that he will have taken in 
growing Americar cotton? What steps will be taken in connection with the distribution of 
the seed to see that the cultivator does get the right quality of the seed and in sufficient 
quantity ? All these questions require to. be answered. We hope Government will reconsider. 
its decision if it has been decided to compel the cultivat«r to use no other but American cotton. 
seed. It must be remembered in this connection that most of the experiments.that have 
hitherto been tried in the Punjab in the matter of cultivating American cotton have not been, 
a success. The cultivator is not a fool. He knows what suits his interests best. Show him. 
once that it will pay hin to cultivate American cotton and he will cultivate none. but that 
cotton. But it is one thing to demonstrate by practical experiments that a certain variety of 
cotton is remunerative to. cultivate, and quite another to force its. cultivation on him,’”’ | 


()— Miscellaneous. 


31. Writing under the heading “The Istamic press on the rack of 


: sae torture,” the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 4th Decem- 
eet eee Se ee ber 1912, complains that a number of Muham- 


madan papers have so far fallen victims to the Press Act, and that, in govern- 
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ing India, the most liberty-loving nation in the world (the British) take away 
the liberty even of those papers which are always full of praises of Government. 
Next it refers to the demand of security from the Afghan, and goes on to say 
that the writings objected to have been misunderstood and represented to the 
authorities, who do not know Urdu, as contrayening the law. In conclusion, it 
urges the Muhammadan community to help its Frontier organ out of its present 


trouble, 


82. The following is from the Tribune 


Pig me Lieutenant-Governor of (T shore), of the 12th December 1912 :— 


“The appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. Michel Francis O’Dwyer, I.C.S., C.S.I. 
as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in succession to Sir Louis Dane has been welcomed 
by the organs of Anglo-Indian opinion. Anglo-{ndians have a choice in such matters and, 
they can both approve and disapprove of appointments such as these. Indians have no choice 
and no voice. Their approval and disapproval are alike of little value. Not unoften the 
approval of Indians is a disqualification to well-meaning men. Indians are not expected to 
express an opinion as regards present or prospective appoiutments to high offices like the 
Lieutenant-Governorship. However, a remark or two as regards the present appointment is 
possibly pertinent. In the first place the elevation of an experienced official of the Foreign 
Department keeps up the hoary traditions of the Punjab. The special acquaintance of the 
Lieutenant-Governor designate with the technique of the Foreign Office seems to be a necessary 
qualification for a ruler of this Province. In addition Mr. O’Dwyer’s knowledge of the 
Russian language, his intimate conn2ction with the Muhammadan tribes af the North-West 
Frontier Proyince and his love of the Punjab and Frontier system of land revenue are points 
worthy ‘of notice. Secondly, we have the outstanding fact that the choice has fallen on 
Mr. O’Dwyer who, though belonging to the Punjab Commission, had cut himself off from 
its influences for upwards of a decade, and that this choice has fallen upon him in preference 
to others who are his seniors and are subject to local influence. However, the people of this 
Province need be in no great hurry to judge the merits of the Lieutenant-Governor-designate.’? 


The following on the same subject is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of 
the 14th December 1912 :— 


“ Our Lientenant-Governor will retire in May next and His Majesty has appointed 
Mr. O’Dwyer to be the next Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. We have had changes of 
rulers in Bengal, in Madras, in the United Provinces and Assam and we shall ere long have 
one in Bombay. The change in the ruler of the Punjab has also been known. But it is 
difficult to say what the change denotes. QOnethinz is inevitable. There must be change 
in the policy of the Government in greater cofformity with the spirit of the reforms and the 
principle of autonomy. That the Hon’ble Mr. O’Dwyer has been unconnected with the 
Punjab for the last many years is probably a matter of advantage. He will probably be able 
to handle and direct local affairs with greater sympathy. Sometimes we see things hetter 
when we come froma distance. Too close a familiarity with objects is not often a matter of 
advantage. If the rulers of Presidencies are able to dg better justice to local affairs, so can 
Lieutenant-Governors not in close touch with the Province.” 


Writing under the heading “Our Lieutenant-Governor- Designate,” 
the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 13th December 1912, publishes the 
following —_ | 


“We desire to express our heartfelt and respectful congratulations to our Lieutenant- 
Governor-Designate, the Hon’ble Mr. Michael Francis O’Dwyer, on his appointment to 
succeed His Honour Sir Louis Dane, when the latter’s period of office is over about May 
next. We do so in the name and on behalf of the Sikh community not only of this Province 
but of the whole country. The Hon’ble Mr. O’Dwyer is not only the one of the senior 
members of tbe Indian Civil Service in the Punjab but one of its most exalted and dis- 
tinguished representatives. He has had varied and unrivalled experience in diverse capacities 
in the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province and in the Political service where he won the 
highest prize posts open to members of that department, this last appointment being as 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central India. It may be taken for certain that a high 
and distinguished administrator of the calibre and position of the Hon’ble Mr. O’Dwyer 
will bring, in addition to a wide and varied experience and ripe resourcefulness, deep and 
unstinted sympathy with the people of this Province and an abiding solicitude for their 
interests, eae: * : * * * * 
We respectfully trust in the Hon’ble Mr. O’Dwyer the Sikhs will find a sturdy and stout- 
hearted friend of these aspirations and a willing and broad-minded champion of their progress. 
To the Hon’ble Mr, O’Dwyer we, the members of a backward community now struggling for 
their advancement and amelioration, shalllook up to to lend us a helping hand and to 
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extend us that broad and large-hearted sympathy without which we could not hope to 
progress as steadily and rapidly as we should. To the Hon’ble Mr. O’Dwyer we shall look 
up to to safeguard the interests of an awakening community, to help it in its efforts at 
progress, and to fulfil, as far as lies in Government, its aspirations. It will thus be for 
the Hon’ble Mr. O’Dwyer, not merely to continue the noble work of Sir Louis Dane and 
his predecessors in office, so far as the Sikh community is concerned, but also to extend and 
complete it, so that the Sikhs may soon be ina position to take their seat side by side with 
the sister communities. The Hon’ble Mr. O’Dwyer knows full well that in the Punjab 
the Sikhs occupy a special position by virtue of their history and traditions, their services 
and achievements on many a hard-fought field and their loyalty and devotion to the Throne 
and Government. And as in the past so in the future they will not fail to rise to the 
occasion and to respond to any call that may be made upon their heroism, courage or 
resources. Once more we respectfully offer our sincere and heart-felt congratulations to the 
Hon’ble Mr. O’Dwyer on his appointment to the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab.” 


DEPARTMENTAL ORDER. 


Owing to Christmas holidays there will be no issue of Selections for 
the week ending 28th December 1912. 


t scene : C. STEAD, 
First Assistant to the Deputy Inspector- General 
The 21st December 1912. of Police, C. I. D. and Railways, Punjab. 
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